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Weakness  of  the  Empire,  notwithstanding  these  immense 
Physical  Resources. 

The  Russian  Empire,  which  had  thus  repell- 
ed the  most  formidable  armament 


Slow  but 

ever  arrayed  against  the  liberties  steady  growth 
of  mankind,  and  defeated  the  whole  of  the  Russian 
forces  of  Western  Europe,  led  by  EmPire- 
the  most  consummate  commander  of  modern 
times,  is  a  state  of  such  vast  strength  and 
boundless  resources,  that  it  is  obviously  des- 
tined to  make  a  great  and  lasting  impression 
on  human  affairs.  Its  progress  has  been  slow, 
but  it  is  only  on  that  account  the  more  likely  to 
be  durable.  It  has  not  suddenly  risen  to  great- 
ness— like  the  empires  of  Alexander  in  ancient, 
or  Napoleon  in  modern  times — from  the  force 
of  individual  genius,  or  the  accident  of  casual 
fortune ;  but  has  slowly  advanced,  and  been 
firmly  consolidated  during  a  succession  of  ages, 
from  the  combined  influence  of  ambition  skil- 
fully directed,  and  energy  perseveringly  applied. 
It  received  its  greatest  development  from  the 
French  Revolution — the  experience  acquired, 
and  the  spirit  called  forth  during  the  contest  for 
its  existence,  doubled  its  power  ;  and  the  cloud 
which  had  hitherto  overshadowed  in  obscure 
and  gloomy  grandeur  the  North  of  Europe,  now 
emerged,  like  the  genie  in  the  Eastern  fable,  an 
armed  giant,  from  the  stroke  of  Napoleon. 

There  is  no  example  in  the  annals  of  the 
world  of  an  empire  thus  slowly  and  AnaiogT  ia 
steadily  advancing  to  greatness,  this  respect 
which  has  not  long  endured,  and  of  the  physical 
left  indelible  traces  of  its  power  on  ^j™0™1 
the  monuments  of  history.  The 
probable  length  of  life  may  be  anticipated  with 
tolerable  certainty  to  national,  not  less  than  in- 
dividual existence ;  it  is  in  the  duration  of 
growth  and  adolescence  that  the  measure  of 
future  maturity  and  decay  is  to  be  found.  Ex- 
perience proves  that  this  is  not  a  mere  fanciful 
analogy,  suggested  by  the  obvious  resemblance 
of  the  growth  of  communities  to  that  of  single 
men,  but  a  fixed  law  of  nature — a  part  of  that 
mysterious  unity  of  design  which  runs  through 
every  part  of  creation,  and  blends  together  the 
minutest  object  in  the  material,  with  the  sub- 
limest  combinations  in  the  moral  world.  If  we 
compare  the  winged  insect,  which  is  called  into 
perfect  being  with  the  first  rays  of  the  summer's 
sun,  and  runs  through  its  brilliant  span  of  exist- 
ence before  his  orb  has  set  in  the  West,  with 
the  majestic  growth  of  the  oak,  which  beholds 
successive  generations  of  men  expire  under  its 
increasing  boughs,  and  stands  forth  after  the 
lapse  of  seven  centuries  a  still  undecayed  rem- 
nant of  the  olden  time,  we  shall  have  a  lively 
image  of  those  ephemeral  dynasties  which  glit- 
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ter  a  while  in  the  rays  of  fortune,  "  a  moment 
bright,  then  lost  forever,"  contrasted  with  those 
more  durable  powers — like  Rome  in  ancient,  or 
Britain  and  Russia  in  modern  times— which 
slowly,  but  steadily  advancing,  through  a  long 
course  of  ages,  derive  only  additional  strength 
from  prosperous,  and  increased  fortitude  from 
adverse  times. 

The  extent  and  fertility  of  the  Russian  terri- 
-p  .    ♦     a     tory  are   such   as  to  furnish  facil- 

JiiXtent  and       ..-'..  j      ,  c 

statistics  of  ities  of  increase  and  elements  ol 
the  Russian  strength  which  no  other  nation  in 
Empire.  ^e  wori(j  enjoys.  European  Rus- 
sia, that  is,  Russia  to  the  westward  of  the  Ural 
Mountains,  contains  150,400  square  marine 
leagues,  or  about  1,500,000  square  geographical 
miles,  being  above  sixteen  times  the  surface 
of  the  British  islands,  which  contain  91,000. 
Great  part,  no  doubt,  of  this  immense  territory 
is  covered  with  forest,  or  lies  so  far  to  the 
northward  as  to  be  almost  unproductive  of  food ; 
but  no  ranges  of  mountains  or  arid  deserts  in- 
tersect the  vast  extent,  and  almost  the  whole, 
excepting  that  which  touches  the  arctic  snows, 
is  capable  of  yielding  something  for  the  use  of 
man.  The  boundless  steppes  of  the  south  pre- 
sent inexhaustible  fields  of  pasturage,  and  give 
birth  to  those  nomade  tribes,  in  whose  numerous 
and  incomparable  horsemen  the  chief  defence 
of  the  Empire,  as  of  all  Oriental  states,  is  to  be 
found  :  the  rich  arable  plains  in  the  heart  of  the 
Empire  produce  an  incalculable  quantity  of 
grain,  capable  not  only  of  maintaining  four 
times  its  present  inhabitants,  but  affording  a 
vast  surplus  for  exportation  by  the  Dnieper,  the 
Wolga,  and  their  tributary  streams,  which  form 
so  many  natural  outlets  into  the  Mediterranean 
Sea ;  while  the  cold  and  shivering  plains  which 
stretch  towards  Archangel  and  the  shores  of  the 
White  Sea  are  covered  with  immense  forests 
of  oak  and  fir,*  furnishing  at  once  inexhaustible 
materials  for  shipbuilding  and  supplies  of  fuel, 
which,  for  many  generations,  will  supersede 
the  necessity  of  searching  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  for  the  purposes  of  warmth  or  manufac- 
tures for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Empire,  t 

It  is  stated  by  Humboldt,  and  the  fact  gives 
Surprising-  us  almost  an  overpowering  idea  of 
variety  of  cli-  the  extent  of  the  savannas  of  the 
mate  and  ex-  New  World,  that,  while  one  end 
inRusSiatUde  of  the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres  is 
charged  with  the  snows  of  the  an- 
tarctic circle,  the  other  is  overshadowed  by  the 
palm-trees  of  the  tropics. %  The  dominions  of 
the  Czar,  even  in  Europe,  afford  an  example  of 
a  boundless   extent   of  almost  level   surface, 


*  Malte  Brun,  vi.,  638,  639.  Ilassel's  Tables  of  Russian 
Empire. 

t  The  extent  of  the  forests  in  the  northern  provinces  of 
Russia  is  almost  inconceivable.  From  actual  measurement, 
it  appears  that,  in  the  three  governments  of  Vologda,  Arch- 
angel, and  Olonitz  alone,  there  are  216,000,000  acres  of 
pine  and  fir,  being  about  three  times  the  whole  surface  of 
the  British  islands,  which  contains  77,000,000.  In  one  gov- 
ernment alone  there  are  47,000,000  acres  of  forest.  It  ap- 
pears, from  M.  Hermann's  calculations,  that  there  are  in 
thirty-one  governments  in  the  north  of  Russia  8,195,295 
firs,  well  adapted  for  large  masts,  each  being  above  thirty 
inches  in  diameter :  a  number  more  than  sufficient  for  a 
long  supply  of  all  the  fleets  in  the  world,  besides  86,869,000 
fit  for  building  houses.  In  twenty-two  governments  only 
there  are  374,804  large  oaks,  each  more  than  twenty-six 
inches  in  diameter,  and  229,570,000  of  a  smaller  size.— See 
Trans,  de  V Academic  Imperiale  de  St.  Petersburg,  viii.,  172- 
184;  and  Malte  Brun,  vi.,  632  ;  and  Bremner's  Russia, 
»•>  31-  t  Humboldt,  vi.,  67. 


stretching  over  an  equally  broad  space  of  the 
globe.  While,  in  its  northern  extremities,  the 
cold  is  so  intense,  and  vegetation,  in  conse- 
quence, so  stunted,  that  a  birch-tree,  full  grown 
and  of  perfect  form,  can  be  carried  in  the  palm 
of  the  hand  ;  in  its  southern  latitudes,  the  rich- 
est fruits  of  the  vine,  the  apricot,  and  the  peach, 
ripen  on  the  sunny  slopes  of  the  Crimea,  and 
fields  of  roses,  which  perfume  the  air  for  miles 
around,  flower  in  luxuriant  beauty  on  the  shores 
of  the  Danube.  In  the  northern  provinces,  corn 
withers,  pasture  is  scanty,  and  the  marshy 
meadows  yield  only  a  crop  of  mosses  and  rush- 
es ;  trees  dwindle  to  shrubs,  and  at  last  entirely 
disappear  on  the  steril  plains  ;  the  plants  are 
stunted,  and  the  whole  of  vegetable  nature  pro- 
claims the  vicinity  to  the  pole.  Farther  to  the 
south,  vast  forests  of  pine  overspread  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  but  "  winter  still  lingers  in 
the  lap  of  spring."  Masses  of  ice  in  caves,  or 
under  the  shade  of  rocks,  diffuse  a  perennial 
chill  around  ;  innumerable  lakes  and  marshes 
render  the  soil  cold  and  unfruitful  even  in  the 
height  of  summer ;  and  the  earth,  hidden  from 
the  sun  over  nineteen  twentieths  of  its  surface 
by  the  dark  shade  of  the  fir,  can  hardly  be  made 
to  bring  scanty  crops  of  oats  and  barley  to  ma- 
turity.* 

It  is  only  on  approaching  the  latitude  of  Mos- 
cow that  grain  crops  are  universal,  Luxuriant 
and  the  country,  as  far  as  the  eye  riches  oTthe 
can   reach,  exhibits   a  noble,  un-  Crimea  and 
broken  sheet  of  luxuriant  harvests.  ?outhem  P™v- 
Still  farther  to  the  south,  immense 
steppes  of  verdant  turf  afford  rich  pasturage, 
even  to  the  foot  of  the  Caucasian  snows  ;  while 
in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Crimea,  along 
the  southern  front  of  the  Taurida  range,  the 
climate  hardly  differs  from  the  opposite  shores 
of  Anatolia  and  Asia  Minor.     Winter  is  there 
hardly  felt :  the  primrose  and  the  crocus  appear 
above  the  earth  in  the  month  of  January,  and 
the  oak  retains  its  green  foliage  through  the 
whole  year ;  the  ever-verdant  laurel  grows  be- 
side the  olive,  the  fig,  and  the  date-tree,  brought 
in   former  times    to   these  mountains   by  the 
Greek  colonists ;  the  walnut,  the  peach,  the  nec- 
tarine,  and    apricot   flourish    in    the   hanging 
woods,  or,  rather,  natural  gardens,  in  the  val- 
leys ;  the  wild  vine  reaches  the  tops  of  the  high- 
est trees,  and,  descending  again  to  the  ground, 
forms,  with  the  viburnum,  festoons  and  garlands. 
"  High  hills,  masses  of  rock,  streams  and  cata- 
racts, verdant  fields  and  woods,  and  the  sea  that 
bounds  the  landscape,  render  the  scene,"  says 
Pallas,  "  equal  to  any  imagined  or  described  by 
the  poets.     The  simple  life  of  the  good  Tartars, 
their  cottages  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  and  con- 
cealed by  the  thick  foliage  of  the  surrounding 
gardens ;  the  flute  of  the  shepherd,  his  flocks 
scattered  on  solitary  hills,  remind  the  traveller 
of  the  golden  age.    The  traveller  leaves  the  peo- 
ple with  regret,  and  envies  the  destiny  of  mor- 
tals ignorant  of  war,  the  frauds  of  trade,  and 
luxury  accompanied  with  all  its  vices. "t 

The  productive  powers  of  a  country  of  such 
extent,  and  so  diversified  in  natural  capabilities  of 
advantages,  may  be  considered  as  Russia  for  fu- 
almost   inexhaustible.      Russia   in  ture  increase. 


*  Malte  Brun,  vi.,  443,  444,  457. 

t  Pallas,  Tableau  Physique  de  la  Tauride,  37.     Malte 
Brun,  vi.,  389. 
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Europe  contains  a  twenty-eighth  part  of  the  ter- 
restrial surface,  and  numbers  among  its  sub- 
jects a  fifteenth  part  of  the  human  race.*  If 
its  European  territory  were  peopled  as  Ger- 
many is,  it  would  contain  150,000,000  souls  ;  if 
as  densely  as  Great  Britain,  which,  considering 
the  great  proportion  of  Scotland  which  is  mount- 
ain waste,  is  perhaps  not  beyond  the  bounds 
of  possibility,  it  would  contain  311, 000,000.  t 
The  population  of  the  whole  Empire,  in  Asia 
as  well  as  Europe,  at,  present  (1840)  about 
sixty  millions,  adds  nearly  a  million  of  souls 
Annually  to  its  number,  and  doubles  in  some- 
what above  half  a  century.t  Thus,  before 
the  year  1900,  Russia  will,  to  all  appear- 
ance, contain  120,000,000  inhabitants;  and  by 
the  year  1950,  nearly  200,000,000  :  a  rate  of  in- 
crease which,  how  great  soever,  appears  by  no 
means  incredible,  when  the  prodigious  extent 
of  fertile  land  still  uncultivated  is  taken  into 
consideration,  and  the  corresponding  and  still 
more  rapid  increase  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in 
the  savannas  of  the  New  World.  Nothing  more 
is  requisite  to  demonstrate  the  ascendency 
which  these  two  great  families  of  mankind  have 
acquired,  or  the  durable  impress  which  they 
have  communicated  to  human  affairs. $ 

Dominions  so  vast,  resources  so  boundless, 
Vast  extent  rnight  appear  sufficient  even  for  the 
and  capabili-  greatest  monarchy  on  earth.  But, 
ties  of  Asiatic  great  as  they  are,  they  are  incon- 
Russia.  siderable  when  compared  with  the 

extent  and  capabilities  of  the  Asiatic  posses- 
sions of  the  Empire.  These  amount  to  no  less 
than  5,250,000  square  miles,  or  above  an  eighth 
part  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  terraqueous 
globe,  and  are  thinly  peopled  with  11,000,000 
of  souls,  being  only  at  the  rate  of  two  inhabitants 
to  the  square  mile. II  Setting  aside  two  thirds 
of  this  immense  region  as  steril  and  unproduc- 
tive, there  will  remain  about  1,700,000  square 
miles  capable  of  being  cultivated  and  yielding 
food  to  man.  If  these  1,700,000  miles  were 
peopled  as  Scotland  is,  they  would  support 
nearly  200,000,000  of  inhabitants  ;  if  as  dense- 
ly as  the  whole  British  isles,  above  500,000,000, 
or  about  half  the  whole  present  inhabitants  of 
the  globe.  Without  supposing  that  so  immense 
a  portion  of  the  earth  is  to  be  permanently  re- 
tained under  one  dominion,  or  that  Europe  is  to 
be  ever  threatened  with  subjugation  by  a  second 
irruption  of  barbarians  from  that  great  officma 
gentium,  it  is  at  least  worth  while  to  contem- 
plate the  vast  room  here  afforded  for  the  future 
expansion  of  the  species,  and  interesting  to  in- 
quire into  the  power  which,  even  at  present, 

*  The  globe  contains  37,000,000  square  geographical 
miles  of  territorial  surface,  of  which  Russia  in  Europe  alone 
occupies  1,500,000,  or  about  an  eight-and-twentieth  part. — 
Malte  Brun,  vi.,  628. 

t  In  Great  Britain  there  are  acres  : 

England 32,342,400 

Wales 4,752,000 

Scotland 19,738,930 

56,833,330 
of  which  22,000,000  at  present  are  wastes,  and  13,000,000 
irrecoverably  so. — See  Porter's  Prog,  of  Nations,  i.,  177. 
t  Mr.  Tooke  states  that,  in  his  time  (1796),  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Empire  was  doubling  in  forty-nine  years.  Dupin 
now  states  it  as  doubling  in  sixty-seven  years.  Probably 
the  medium  of  fifty-four  or  fifty-five  years  is  about  the 
mark. — See  Tooke's  Russia,  ii.,  146,  and  Dupin,  Tour 
Commerciale  de  la  France,  i.,  36. 

t)  Malte  Brun,  vi.,  638,  643,  628.  Hassel's  Stat.  Tables 
of  Russia,  1823.     Balbi's  Tables. 

H  Hassel's  Tables,  1823.     Malte  Brun,  vi.,  638. 
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retains  the  cradles  of  so  many  future  nations 
under  its  sway.* 

From  the  chilly  and  desert  character  of  more 
than  half  its  extent,  and  the  mel- 
ancholy associations  connected  ^"^of  Siberia" 
with  the  whole,  as  the  scene  of 
European  exile  and  suffering,  we  are  apt  to  re- 
gard Siberia  as  a  region  of  perpetual  night  and 
desolation,  incapable  of  being  ever  converted 
into  the  habitation  of  happy  and  industrious, 
man.  But,  though  this  is  doubtless  true  of  a 
large  portion  of  its  surface,  yet  there  are  dis- 
tricts- of  immense  extent  in  its  southern  prov 
inces,  watered  by  large  and  navigable  rivers, 
which  equal  a  great  part  of  Europe  in  the  fer- 
tility of  their  soil,  and  exceed  it  in  the  grandeur 
and  sublimity  of  their  scenery.  Thus,  the  stu- 
pendous rocks  which  enclose  the  spacious  wa- 
ters of  the  Lake  of  Baikal,  the  romantic  range- 
of  the  Altai,  Mountains  approaching  the  Alps  in 
elevation  and  beauty  are  hardly  excelled  by  the 
most  celebrated  scenery  in  Europe  ;  while  the 
immense  plains  which  stretch  to  the  eastward, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Amour,  are  capable  of 
containing  all  the  nations  of  Christendom  in 
comfort  and  affluence.  Traces  are  not  want- 
ing of  a  much  more  dense  population  having 
formerly  inhabited  these  remote  regions  than 
is  now  to  be  found  in  them ;  but  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  crossing  the  boundless  steppes  by 
which  they  are  separated  from  the  other  abodes 
of  man,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  greater 
part  of  their  numerous  rivers  flowing  into  the 
Frozen  Ocean,  have  hitherto  prevented  the 
human  species  from  spreading  in  any  consider- 
able number  into  these  vast  reserves  of  hu- 
manity. It  is  steam-navigation  which  is  des- 
tined to  effect  the  transformation.  The  River 
Amour,  which  flows  from  the  mountains  of 
Mongolia  into  the  ocean  of  Japan,  by  a  course 
twelve  hundred  miles  in  length,  of  which  nine 
hundred  are  navigable,  in  a  deep  channel,  shut 
in  on  either  side  by  precipitous  rocks,  or  shaded, 
by  noble  forests,  is  the  real  outlet  of  Eastern 
Siberia  ;  and,  though  the  Chinese  are  still  mas- 
ters of  this  splendid  stream,  it  is  as  indispen- 
sable to  Asiatic  as  the  Wolga  is  to  European 
Russia,  and  ere  long  it  must  fall  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Czar,  and  constitute  the  principal 
outlet  of  his  immense  Oriental  provinces.! 

Formidable  as  the  power  of  Russia  is,  from 
the  boundless  extent  of  its  terri-  character  of 
tory,  and  the  great  and  rapidly-  the  people,  and 
increasing  number  of  its  subjects,  their  universal 
it  is  still  more  so  from  the  military 


thirst  for   con- 
quest. 


spirit  and  docile  disposition  by 
which  they  are  distinguished.  The  prevailing 
passion  of  the  nation  is  the  love  of  conquest  ,- 
and  this  ardent  desire,  which  burns  as  fiercely 
in  them  as  Democratic  ambition  does  in  the 
free  states  of  Western  Europe,  is  the  unseen 
spring  which  both  retains  them  submissive  un- 
der the  standards  of  their  chief,  and  impels 
their  accumulated  force  in  ceaseless  advance 
over  all  the  adjoining  states.  The  energies  of 
the  people,  great  as  the  territory  they  inhabit, 
are  never  wasted  in  internal  disputes  ;  domes- 
tic grievances,  how  great  soever,  are  overlook- 
ed in  the  thirst  for  foreign  aggrandizement ;  in 


*  Malte  Brun,  ii.,  387,  388. 

t  Malte  Brun,  ii.,  489,  490.     Cochrane'*  Travels  in  Si- 
beria, ii.,  236,  260. 
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the  conquest  of  the  world  the  people  hope  to 
■find  a  compensation,  and  more  than  a  compen- 
sation, for  all  the  evils  of  their  internal  admin- 
istration. Revolutions  of  the  most  violent  kind 
have  frequently  occurred  in  the  palace,  and  the 
order  of  succession,  as  in  all  Eastern  dynasties, 
has  been  often  turned  aside  by  the  bloody  hand 
of  the  assassin  ;  but  no  republican  spirit  has 
ever  animated  any  considerable  part  of  the 
population.  The  troops  who  returned  from 
Paris  in  1815  brought  with  them  a  strong  ad- 
miration for  the  institutions  of  Western  Eu- 
rope ;  and  a  large  part  of  the  officers  who  led 
the  victorious  armies  of  Alexander  were  en- 
gaged for  ten  years  afterward  in  a  dark  con- 
spiracy, which  imbittered  the  last  days,  and 
perhaps  shortened  the  life  of  that  great  mon- 
arch, and  certainly  convulsed  the  army  and  the 
capital  on  the  accession  of  his  successor.  But 
the  nation  were  strangers  to  that  political 
movement :  the  private  soldiers  who  engaged 
in  it  were  entirely  ignorant  alike  of  political 
rights  or  the  forms  by  which  they  are  to  be 
exercised  ;*  and  the  authority  of  the  Czar  is 
still  obeyed  with  undiminished  Oriental  servility 
in  every  part  of  his  vast  dominions. 

If  the  belief  in  the  ability  of  one  Englishman 
Universal  be-  t0  ^S^t  two  Frenchmen  is  univer- 
lief  iii  Russia  sally  impressed  upon  the  British 
that  it  is  one     peasantry,  and  has  not  a  little  con- 

thj  worldqUer  tributed  t0  the  many  fields  of  fame> 

both  in  ancient  and  modern  times, 
where  this  result  has  really  taken  place,  it  is 
not  less  true  that  every  Russian  is  inspired 
with  the  conviction  that  his  country  is  one  day 
to  conquer  the  world,  and  that  the  universal 
belief  of  this  result  is  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  rapid  strides  which  Russia,  of  late  years, 
has  made  towards  its  realization.  The  passion 
lor  conquest,  the  thirst  for  aggrandizement,  are 
among  the  strongest  natural  propensities  of  the 
human  mind  :  they  need  neither  the  school- 
master nor  the  press  for  their  diffusion  ;  they 
are  felt  even  more  strongly  in  the  rudest  than 
in  the  most  advanced  and  civilized  ages,  and 
have,  in  almost  every  age,  impelled  the  wave 
of  conquest  from  the  regions  of  poverty  over 
those  of  opulence.  The  North  is,  in  an  especial 
manner,  the  seat  of  this  devouring  ambition, 
and  the  fountain  from  whence  it  floods  man- 
kind ;  for  there  are  to  be  found  at  once  the 
hardihood  which  despises  danger,  the  penury 
which  pants  for  riches,  and  the  churlish  soil 
which  denies  them  but  to  the  sword  of  con- 
quest. The  meanest  peasant  in  Russia  is  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  that  his  country  is  des- 
tined to  subdue  the  world  ;  the  rudest  nomade 
of  the  steppes  pants  for  the  period  when  a  sec- 
ond Timour  is  to  open  the  gates  of  Derbend, 
and  let  loose  upon  Southern  Asia  the  long-pent- 
up  forces  of  its  northern  wilds.  The  fearful 
strife  of  1812,  the  important  conquests  of  1813 
and  1814,  have  added  immensely  to  this  natural 
disposition ;  the  march  through  Germany,  the 
capture  of  Paris,  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon, 

*  At  the  time  of  the  conspiracy  to  put  Constantine  on 
the  throne,  in  1825,  which  Nicholas  only  stemmed  by  ex- 
tiaordinary  courage  and  presence  of  mind,  the  cry  of  the 
party  in  the  army  who  supported  him  was,  "  Constantine 
and  the  Constitution."  Some  of  the  soldiers  being  asked 
■what  was  meant  by  the  "  Constitution,"  replied  they  knew 
perfectly  well.  "  It  was  the  new  carriage  in  which  the 
emperor  was  to  drive." 


[Chap.  LXVIII. 


have  spread,  on  grounds  which  can  hardly  be 
denied  to  be  just,  the  idea  of  their  invincibility, 
while  the  tales  recounted  by  the  veteran  war- 
riors of  the  deeds  of  their  youth,  the  wines  of 
Champagne,  the  fruits  of  Lyons,  the  women  of 
Paris  and  Italy,  have  inspired  universally  that 
mingled  thirst  for  national  elevation  and  indi- 
vidual enjoyment  which  constitutes  the  princi- 
pal element  in  the  lust  of  conquest. 

The  institutions  and  government  of  Russia 
are  calculated  in  an  extraordinary  „„  ,    ,        , 

j.  .,  ,.       .,  .      Hank  depends 

manner  to  foster,  in  all  ranks,  this  0n  military 
ambitious  spirit,  and  turn  it  in  a  employment 
permanent  manner  to  the  purpos-  °£,*he amper- 
es of  national  elevation.  Though 
property  is  hereditary  in  its  descent,  and  titles 
follow  the  same  destination,  rank  is  personal 
only,  and  depends  entirely  upon  military  grade 
or  the  emperor's  employment.  Thus,  a  general 
of  the  emperor's  creation  takes  precedence  of  a 
prince  or  count  by  birth  ;  and  the  highest  noble, 
if  he  has  not  a  commission  in  the  army,  finds 
himself  without  either  a  place  or  consideration 
in  society.  This  curious  combination  of  the 
European  principle  of  the  hereditary  descent  of 
honours,  with  the  Asiatic  maxim  that  all  rank 
is  personal  only,  and  flows  from  the  gift  or  of- 
fice under  the  sovereign,  leads,  however,  to 
hardly  any  of  the  embarrassments  in  practice 
which  might,  a  ■priori,  be  expected  ;  for,  as  the 
necessity  of  military  office  for  personal  rank  is 
everywhere  known,  and,  from  the  warlike  turn 
of  the  people,  cordially  acquiesced  in,  it  is  uni- 
versally sought  after,  and  no  one  thinks  of  as- 
piring to  any  place  in  society  who  is"  not  either 
actually,  or  by  the  emperor's  gift,  in  the  impe- 
rial army.  The  necessity  of  this  real  or  fic- 
titious military  rank  creates  a  multiplication  of 
military  honours  and  designations  which  is  not 
a  little  perplexing  to  foreigners,  and  sometimes 
excites  a  smile  even  in  the  Russians  them- 
selves ;*  but  it  is  admirably  calculated  to  foster 
a  warlike  spirit  in  the  people,  and,  by  keeping 
alive  the  feeling  that  distinction  is  to  be  won 
only  by  military  honours,  to  coin  for  the  nation 
the  reality  of  military  success.! 

In  consequence  of  this  universality  of  the 
military  spirit,  and  all-prevailing  Military  spirit 
sway  of  military  ambition,  the  at  the  imperial 
whole  energies  of  the  nation  are,  palace, 
to  an  extent  which  appears  almost  incredible 
to  one  of  the  Democratic  states  of  Western 
Europe,  absorbed  in  the  profession  of  arms. 
From  the  emperor's  son  to  the  peasant's  child, 
the  career  of  ambition  lies  in  the  same  chan- 
nel :  the  same  objects  of  desire  inflame  and 
animate  the  heart.  In  the  first  years  of  infancy, 
the  mind  of  the  young  Csesarowitch  is  warmed 


*  "  There  is  another  distinction  in  Russia,  the  frequency 
of  which  puzzled  us  not  a  little — that  of  general.  We 
had  heard  several  people,  distinguished  neither  by  warlike 
looks  nor  dress,  spoken  of  as  generals,  some  of  whom  were 
treated  by  the  young  officers  with  very  little  deference.  One 
proved  to  be  the  director  of  a  theatre,  who  held  the  office 
by  gift  of  the  emperor,  as  many  do  who  have  never  been  in 
the  army.  It  is  lavished  in  a  way  which  makes  it  perfectly 
worthless.  We  heard  of  an  apothecary  who  is  a  general, 
and  the  empress's  accoucheur  may  be  lieutenant-colonel. 
A  penniless  lieutenant,  with  his  epaulettes  on  his  shoulders, 
will  get  horses  instantly  in  travelling,  when  a  merchant 
who  has  thousands  must  wait  for  hours,  so  universal  is  the 
respect  paid  to  military  rank." — Bbemser's  Russia,  i., 
210,  211.  These  are  trifles,  but  they  are  straws  which 
show  how  the  wind  sets  ;  and  Europe  will  find  it  a  pretty 
stiff  northeast  wind  which  has  set  in  from  the  plains  of 
Muscovy.  t  Bremner's  Russia,  i.,  210,  212. 
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by  the  recital  of  the  exploits  of  his  father's 
warriors  ;  the  long  series  of  Russian  victories 
is  ever  present  to  his  mind  ;  his  earliest  feel- 
ing of  exultation,  his  proudest  day  in  life,  is 
■when  he  is  first  arrayed  in  the  mimic  garb  of 
the  invincible  grenadiers,  who  have  carried  the 
Muscovite  standards  in  triumph  to  Paris,  Eri- 
van,  and  Adrianople.*  He  grows  up  under  the 
influence  of  the  same  feelings  ;  the  troops  sa- 
lute him,  not  with  the  title  of  emperor,  but 
'"  father ;"  and  his  familiar  and  uniform  appel- 
lation to  them  is,  not  soldiers,  but  "  children. "t 
The  Empire,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Muscovite 
peasant,  is  a  vast  family,  of  which  the  Czar  is 
the  head  ;  the  chief  interest  of  all  its  members 
is  to  enlarge  the  possessions  and  extend  the 
glory  of  the  domestic  circle ;  and  their  first  duty 
to  obey  the  imperial  commands  and  sacrifice 
themselves  or  their  children,  when  required,  to 
the  imperial  will.  J 

When  such  is  the  tone  of  mind  which  per- 
Its  general  vades  the  palace  and  the  peasantry, 
adoption  it  may  be  readily  believed  that  the 
through  the  spirit  of  all  the  intermediate  classes, 
Empire.        and)  in  effect)  of  the  whole  Empire, 

is  essentially  military,  and  that  their  energies 
are  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  warlike  pur- 
suits. In  truth,  this  object  entirely  occupies 
their  thoughts,  and  everything  else  is  compara- 
tively neglected.  Commerce,  though  flourish- 
ing,^ is  held  in  little  estimation,  and  is  for  the 
most  part  engrossed  by  the  merchants  of  the 
English  factory.  Agriculture,  though  not  less 
than  in  the  American  States  the  main  source  of 
the  national  strength,  is  left  to  the  boors,  who 
prosecute  it  as  their  fathers  did  before  them, 
and,  in  consequence,  make  little  advance  in 
improved  methods  of  cultivation.     Judicial  or 


*  "  In  the  interior  of  the  salle  blanche  of  the  imperial 
palace  at  St.  Petersburg,  on  each  side  of  the  door,  were 
placed  two  of  the  finest  grenadiers  of  the  regiment,  meas- 
uring at  least  six  feet  two  or  three  inches.  When  we  had 
passed  these  in  the  outer  hall,  to  our  amazement,  we  beheld 
the  two  little  grand-dukes  standing  as  sentinels,  and  dress- 
ed with  minute  exactness  as  privates  of  the  regiment,  with 
their  knapsacks,  greatcoats,  and  haversacks  all  in  march- 
ing order.  To  the  inexpressible  amusement  of  everybody, 
the  emperor  himself  then  put  the  little  princes  through  the 
manual  and  platoon  exercises,  which  they  both  did  incom- 
parably. The  universal  delight,  from  the  oldest  general  to 
the  lowest  subaltern  of  the  guards,  was  something  I  cannot 
describe." — Londonderry's  Tour  to  Russia,  i.,  248.  The 
author  has  the  satisfaction  of  giving  an  entire  confirmation 
to  this  statement,  if  any  were  wanting,  from  the  evidence 
of  his  highly-respected  friend,  General  Tcheffkine,  aid-de- 
camp to  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  and  chief  of  the  mining  en- 
gineers of  Russia,  who  has  frequently  seen  the  little  grand- 
•dukes  on  mimic  duty  on  these  interesting  occasions. 

t  "  The  troops  do  not  salute,  but,  as  every  division  passes, 
the  emperor  hails  them  with  the  accustomed  cheer  of  '  How 
are  you,  my  children  V  To  which  they  reply,  in  enthusi- 
astic roar,  '  We  thank  you,  father?  The  corps  having 
defiled,  the  emperor  again  touches  his  hat  to  all  the  officers, 
saying,  'Adieu,  messieurs;'  and  then,  walking  from  the 
regiment,  he  exclaims,  '  I  am  satisfied  with  your  zeal  and 
conduct,  my  children.'  '  We'll  do  better  next  time,'  is  then 
the  cry  from  the  battalions  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this  shout, 
his  imperial  majesty,  accompanied  by  the  little  Csesarowitch, 
mounts  his  little  open  phaeton  and  drives  off." — London- 
derry's Travels  in  Russia,  i.,  244.  The  first  time  that 
the  author  heard  these  striking  expressions  used  by  the 
Czar  and  his  troops  was  at  Paris  in  May,  1814,  when  Alex- 
ander reviewed  his  guards  on  the  road  from  the  barrier  of 
Neuilly  to  St.  Cloud.  He  will  never  forget  the  impression 
which  these  words,  repeated  by  thirty  thousand  voices,  in 
accents  of  rapturous  enthusiasm,  produced  on  his  mind. 

t  Lond.,  i.,  198,  208.     Brem.,  ii.,  360,  361. 

1835.  1836. 

v  Exports  of  Russia,    107,033,563         129,601,862  rubles. 

Imports 165,686,702        180,913,929     do. 

—  Lond.,  ii.,  145. 


other  civil  employments,  save  diplomacy,  are 
held  in  utter  contempt  :*  the  whole  youth  of 
the  Empire,  who  aspire  to  any  station  in  soci- 
ety, are  bred  for  the  army.  One  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  young  men,  the  flower  of  the 
Empire,  comprising  ten  thousand  officers,  among 
whom  are  found  almost  all  its  talent  and  ener- 
gy, are  constantly  at  the  public  seminaries,t 
where  military  education  is  taught  in  the  very 
best  manner,  and  the  whole  knowledge  commu- 
nicated is  of  a  kind  to  be  available  in  warlike 
pursuits.  Europe  has  much  need  to  consider 
well  how  the  pressure  of  sixty  millions  of  men, 
doubling  every  half  century,  directed  by  the 
whole  talent  of  the  nation,  educated  at  such 
seminaries,  is  to  be  averted ;  and  those  who 
believe  that  a  pacific  era  is  arising,  that  com- 
mercial interests  are  to  rule  the  world,  and  one 
great  deluge  of  Democracy  to  overwhelm  all 
other  institutions,  would  do  well  tetcontemplate 
the  spirit  and  institutions  of  this  state,  which 
now  possesses  an  eighth  part  of  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  globe.t 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  warlike 
spirit,  and  of  the  military  institu-  Universality  of 
tions  in  the  Empire,  military  hon-  decorations  to 
ours,  badges,  and  other  insignia  civil  a'nTmiJi- 
are  universal,  and  distributed,  both  tary  employ- 
to  civil  and  military  servants,  with  ment. 
a  profusion  which,  to  an  Englishman,  appears 
injudicious,  and  materially  lessens  their  real 
value  as  a  badge  of  merit.  In  the  midst  of 
these  numerous  decorations,  however,  there  is 
one  which  none  can  wear  but  those  who  really 
earned  it,  which  cannot,  by  its  nature,  be  prosti- 
tuted to  unworthy  objects,  and  of  which  the  em- 
peror is  more  proud  than  of  the  English  order 
of  the  Garter — the  medal  given  to  all  the  sol- 
diers who  had  served  in  the  campaign  of  1812. 
With  this  exception,  however,  and  notwith- 
standing the  numerous  attempts  to  create  dis- 
tinctions by  classes  in  the  orders,  they  appear, 
at  least  to  an  English  eye,  exceedingly  com- 
mon ;  and  Talleyrand  expressed  this  feeling 
with  his  usual  felicity  when,  on  seeing,  at  a 
Russian  party,  the  English  ambassador  enter 
the  room  in  a  plain  blue  coat  amid  the  galaxy  of 
stars  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Ma  foi !  il  est  bien  distingue  !"$ 

The  military  strength  of  the  Empire  is  propor- 
tioned tO   its  vast  physical  reSOUr-   Military  forces 

ces,  and  the  strong  warlike  dispo-  of  Russia, 
sition  which  distinguishes  its  inhabitants.     It 
consists  at  present  (1840),  according  to  the  in- 

*  "  Nothing  astonishes  the  Russian  or  Polish  noblemen 
so  much  as  seeing  the  estimation  in  which  the  civil  profes- 
sions, and  especially  the  bar,  are  held  in  Great  Britain. 
The  judicial  profession,  and  the  whole  class  of  legal  prac- 
titioners, are  everywhere  despised  and  wretchedly  paid ; 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  taking  of  bribes  is  all 
but  universal." — Bremner,  i.,  344,  350.  A  young  Polish 
nobleman  once  energetically  expressed  to  the  author  hov< 
much  he  had  been  "  efFray6"  when  he  heard  Sir  Waltf,. 
Scott  was  an  avocat ;  and  if  these  pages  should  fall  undai 
the  eye  of  any  similar  military  youth,  he  will  probably  b« 
not  less  horrified  at  finding  the  author  has  been  bred  to 
the  profession  of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes. 

t  Military  pupils  at  military  schools  under  Grand-       1836. 

duke  Michael 8,733 

Pupils  at  Navy-board  schools  2,224 

Pupils  at  schools  under  the  minister  at  war. . .   169,024 

179,981 
— Krusenstern,  79  ;  Lond.,  ii.,  158. 

t  Krusenstern's  Instruction  Publique  en  Russie,  Warsaw, 
1837.     Lond.,  ii.,  156,  159.     Marmcnt,  Voyages. 

v  Slade,  Russia  in  1838,  174. 
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formation  of  Marshal  Marmont  and  the  Mar- 
quess of  Londonderry,  who  had  access  to  the 
best  sources  of  information,  of  six  corps,  or 
separate  armies  of  the  line,  comprising  seventy- 
two  regiments  of  infantry,  twenty-four  of  light 
cavalry,  ninety  batteries  of  foot,  and  twelve  of 
horse  artillery.     Each  regiment  of  infantry  con- 
sists of  seven  battalions  of  a  thousand  men 
each ;  of  which  six  are  always  on  active  ser- 
vice, and  the  seventh  at  the  depot  in  the  inte- 
rior ;  so  that  the  infantry  of  the  line  musters,  at 
least  on  paper,  above  five  hundred  thousand 
men.     In  addition  to  this,  there  are  twelve  regi- 
ments of  infantry  and  twelve  of  cavalry,  twelve 
batteries  of  foot,  and  four  of  horse  artillery,  in 
the  guards  ;  twelve  regiments  of  grenadiers  on 
foot,  four  on  horseback,  and  seventeen  grena- 
dier batteries.    There  are  also  twenty-four  regi- 
ments of  heavy   reserve  cavalry,  and  twelve 
batteries  of  reserve  horse  artillery :   and  the 
corps  of  the  Caucasus,  of  Orenburg,  of  Siberia, 
Finland,  and  the  interior,  which  number  among 
them  no  less  than  a  hundred  battalions  of  a 
thousand  men  each,  forty  regiments  of  horse, 
and  thirty-six  batteries  of  artillery.    In  addition 
to  these  forces,  the  emperor  has  at  his  disposal 
one  hundred  and  forty-six  regiments  of  Cos- 
sacks, each  eight  hundred  strong,  and  of  which 
fifty-six  come  from  the  steppes  of  the  Don,  and 
are  superior  to  any  troops  in  the  world  for  the 
service  of  light  cavalry.    If  these  immense  bod- 
ies of  men  were  complete,  they  would  number 
above  850,000  infantry  and  250,000  horse.    But 
the  ranks  are  far  from  being  complete  :   innu- 
merable officers  in  every  grade  have  an  interest 
in  representing  the  effective  force  as  greater 
than  it  really  is,  as  they  draw  pay  and  rations 
for  the  whole,  and  appropriate  the  allowances 
of  the  men  of  straw  to  themselves  ;  and  in  no 
service  in  the  world  is  the  difference  so  consid- 
erable between  the  muster-rolls  of  an  army  on 
paper,  and  the  real  number  of  sabres  and  bayo- 
nets it  can  bring  into  the  field.     Still,  after  ma- 
king every  allowance  for  these  well-known  de- 
ficiencies, it  is  not  going  too  far  to  assert  that 
Russia,  without  weakening  her  establishments 
in  the  fortresses  and  the  interior,  can  produce 
400,000  infantry,  100,000  horse,  and  50,000  ar- 
tillerymen, for  offensive  operations  beyond  her 
frontier,  though  it  would  require  more  than  one 
year  to  bring  even  the  half  of  this  immense 
force  to  bear  on  any  point  in  Europe  or  Asia.* 
The  total  revenues  of  the  Empire  at   this 
Revenues  of  moment  do  not  exceed  £14,000,000 
the  Empire,    (140,000,000   florins),   and  are   de- 
and  small  cost  rived  from  a  capitation-tax,  to  which 
of  the  army.    ahke  every  individual  in  the  Em- 
pire, whether  serf  or  free,  is  subjected  ;  a  tax 
on  the  capital  of  merchants ;   the  crown  do- 
mains, which  yield  a  large  part  of  the  public  in- 
come, and  proceed  from  the  obrok,  or  personal 
duty  paid  by  the  peasants  of  the  crown,  and  the 
rent  of  the  lands  which  they  cultivate  ;  the  cus- 
tom-house duties  ;  the  tax  on  the  sale  of  herit- 
able property,  which  is  rated  at  five  per  cent. ; 
the  duty  on  spirits  ;  the  salt  monopoly  ;  and  the 
produce  of  the  imperial  mines.     It  may  appear 
surprising  how  forces  so  immense  can  be  main- 
tained by  revenues  so  inconsiderable  ;  but  the 
marvel  ceases  when  the  extremely  small  sums 
which  suffice  for  the  pay  of  the  troops  are  taken 

*  Marmont,  Voyages,  i.,  184,  189.     Malte  Brim,  vi.,  635. 


into  consideration.  Dr.  Johnson's  celebrated 
saying,  "  that  eggs  are  a  penny  the  dozen  in  the 
Highlands,  not  because  eggs  are  many,  but  be- 
cause pence  are  few,"  was  never  more  strongly 
exemplified.  The  cost  of  a  foot-soldier  for  a  * 
year  in  Russia  is  little  more  than  a  third  of 
what  it  is  in  France,  and  a  fifth  of  his  cost  in 
Great  Britain  ;  in  the  cavalry  and  artillery  the 
difference  is  still  more  striking.*  The  nominal 
pay  of  the  soldier — nearly  a  ruble  (or  about  8d.) 
a  day — is  not  inconsiderable  ;  but  so  much  of  it 
is  stopped  off  by  rations  and  other  deductions,, 
some  of  which  go  to  enrich  his  officers,  that  he 
has  not  half  a  farthing  per  diem  to  spend  on  his 
own  comforts  :  a  pittance,  small  as  it  is,  which 
is  nearly  double  of  what  is  enjoyed  in  the  sea 
service.  The  Cossacks  receive  85.  Gd.  of  clear 
pay  annually,  out  of  which  they  are  obliged  to 
furnish  themselves  with  starched  neckcloths. 
As  some  compensation,  however,  for  the  limit- 
ed amount  of  his  pay,  every  Russian  soldier  be- 
comes free  on  entering  the  army ;  and  he  is 
entitled  to  his  discharge  after  twenty  years' 
service,  on  which  occasion  he  receives  four  or 
five  hundred  rubles  (£16  or  £20)  to  stock  a 
farm  assigned  to  him  on  the  crown  domains.! 

Predial  slavery,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is 
general  in  Russia,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  crown  domains,  and  S"''*6 
the  territories  of  the  Cossacks  and 
Malo-Russians  in  the  south,  where  personal, 
freedom  has  been  long  established.  This  sul- 
len line  of  demarcation,  however,  is  much  less 
strongly  marked  there  than  in  many  other  coun- 
tries, from  the  custom  which  prevails  of  the 
master  allowing  the  serfs  who  have  a  turn  for 
commerce  or  the  arts  to  engage  in  such  lucra- 
tive employments,  and  realize  their  gains  for 
themselves,  upon  paying  him  a  certain  obrok, 
or  capitation-tax,  annually:  a  practice  which 
almost  lets  in  to  the  industrious  slave  the  bless- 
ings of  freedom.  Even  to  those  who  remain  at 
their  pristine  occupations  of  the  axe  and  the 
plough,  the  bond  which  attaches  them  to  the 
soil,  though  often  felt  as  galling  at  one  period 
of  life,  proves  a  blessing  at  another :  the  la- 
bourers on  an  estate  constitute,  as  they  former- 
ly did  in  the  West  Indies,  the  chief  part  of  its 
value ;  and  thus  the  proprietor  is  induced  to 
take  care  of  his  slaves  by  the  same  motives- 
which  prompt  him  to  do  so  with  his  buildings  oe 
cattle.  Relief  in  sickness,  care  of  orphans, 
maintenance  of  the  maimed,  or  in  old  age,  are 
important  advantages  to  the  labouring  classes 
even  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances  ; 
and  with  all  the  facilities  for  rendering  them- 
selves independent,  which  the  habits  of  civil- 
ized life,  and  the  power  of  accumulating  and 
preserving  capital  arising  from  the  interchange 


Francs.      £. 
*  Cost  of  a  foot  soldier  for  a  year  in  Russia,     120  or    5 


0 


in  Austria,  212  or  9  8 
n  Prussia,  240  or  10  0 
n  France,  340  or  14  6 
n  England,  538  or  21  14! 
The  magnitude  of  this  disproportion  is  not  to  be  alone  ex- 
plained by  the  difference  in  the  value  of  money  in  each  of 
these  states  when  applied  to  the  purchase  of  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  ;  for  between  some  of  them,  especially  France 
and  Great  Britain,  this  difference  is  inconsiderable.  Much 
more  is  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  habits  of  enjoyment 
and  good  living  in  the  working  classes  in  the  European 
states  ;  and  in  this  respect  the  British  soldier,  as  well  as 
citizen,  stands  far  ahead  of  all  the  rest. — See  Marmont, 
Voyages,  i..  189,  190. 
t  Marntont,  Voyages,  i.,  189,  190.     Bremner,  i.,  368,  33t- 
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of  commerce,   afford — in   rude   periods,  when 
these  advantages  are  unknown,  and  the  means 
of  providing  during  the  vigour  for  the  weakness 
of  life  do  not  exist,  they  are  of  inestimable 
value.     The  long  want  of  such  maintenance 
and  care  for  the  poor  is  the  true  secret  of  the 
misery  of  Ireland  :  it  would  be  a  real  blessing 
to  its  inhabitants,  in  lieu  of  the  destitution  of 
freedom,  to  obtain  the  protection  of  slavery.* 
Stripes,  insults,  and  compulsory  labour  are  no 
light  evils  ;  but  they  are  as  nothing  compared 
to  the  wasting  agonies  of  famine,  the  violence 
of  ill-directed  and  ungovernable  passions,  which 
never  fail  to  seize  upon  prematurely  emanci- 
pated man.     The  servitude  and  forced  industry 
of  the  serf  fill  up  the  interval,  the  long  and  im- 
portant interval,  between  the  roving  independ- 
ence of  the  savage,  who  lives  by  the  chase  or 
the  milk  of  his  herds,  and  the  voluntary  toil  of 
the  freeman,  around  whom  artificial  wants  have 
thrown  the  unseen  but  riveting  chains  of  civil- 
ized life.     But  for  its  existence,  this  wide  chasm 
could  never  have  been  passed,  for  man  will 
never  labour  voluntarily  till  he  has  acquired  the 
habits  and  desires  of  an  advanced  stage  in  so- 
ciety ;   and  those  habits,  when  generally  per- 
vading the  community,  can  exist  only  from  the 
effect  of  previous  centuries  of  compulsory  la- 
bour, t 

The  army  is  kept  up  by  a  compulsory  levy 
of  so  many  per  hundred  or  thou- 

ing  the°troo7s"  sand>  levied  by  government  under 
the  authority  of  an  imperial  ukase. 
In  general,  five  in  a  thousand  is  the  annual 
quota  which  is  required  ;  but  on  pressing  oc- 
casions two  or  three  per  hundred  are  demand- 
.ed,  and  on  occasion  of  the  French  advance  to 
Moscow,  ten  in  that  number  were  voluntarily 
voted  by  the  Russian  nobles.  Each  proprietor 
is  obliged,  in  addition  to  the  man,  to  furnish 
his  outfit  to  government,  amounting  to  thirty- 
three  rubles  (£1  5*.  \0d.).  The  day  of  drawing 
the  men  on  the  several  estates  is  one  of  uni- 
versal mourning  and  lamentation :  the  con- 
script leaves  his  paternal  home,  with  scarce  a 
hope  of  ever  seeing  it  again  ;  his  mother  and 
sisters  make  the  air  resound  with  their  shrieks ; 
chains  are  often  necessary  to  secure  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  appointed  place  of  muster,  and 
his  companions,  in  tears,  accompany  him  for 
miles  on  the  road  to  his  destination.  In  this, 
however,  as  in  other  cases,  where  a  separation 
from  old  habits  is  induced  by  irresistible  ne- 
cessity, the  human  mind  bends  to  the  force  of 


*  "  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying-  that  the  condition  of 
the  peasantry  in  Russia  is  far  superior  to  the  same  class  in 
Ireland.  Provisions  are  plentiful,  good,  and  cheap  ;  good, 
comfortable  log-houses  are  to  be  seen  in  every  village  ;  im- 
mense droves  of  cattle  are  scattered  over  unlimited  pas- 
tures ;  and  whole  forests  of  fuel  may  be  had  for  a  trifle. 
■With  ordinary  care  and  economy,  the  Russian  peasant  may 
become  rich,  especially  in  those  villages  situated  between 
the  two  capitals.  In  Siberia,  scarcely  any  full-grown  man 
is  to  be  found  among  the  convicts  who  has  not  two  or  three 
horses  and  as  many  cattle  ;  and  they  yield  him,  from  the 
price  paid  for  their  labour  at  the  government  prices,  a  sum 
adequate  to  the  purchase  of  a  pound  and  a  half  of  meat  and 
three  of  bread  daily,  in  addition  to  the  produce  of  the  land 
allotted  to  the  convicts." — Cochrane's  Travels  in  Russia 
and  Siberia,  i.,  79  and  190.  It  would  be  a  happy  day  for 
the  Irish  peasantry,  the  slaves  of  their  own  heedless  and 
.savage  passions,  when  they  exchanged  places  with  the  Si- 
Derian  convicts,  subjected  to  the  less  grievous  yoke  of  pun- 
ishment and  despotism. 

t  Clarke's  Travels,  i.,  90  and  170.  Cox's  Travels,  iii., 
183.  Heber  in  Clarke,  i.,  170.  Tooke's  Russia,  b.  iv., 
c.  1. 


circumstances  :  with  his  military  dress  and  the 
first  use  of  arms,  the  young  soldier  puts  off  the 
recollection  of  former  days  ;  a  new  career  of 
ambition,  fresh  rewards,  hitherto  unknown  de- 
sires, stimulate  his  mind  ;  he  feels  the  dignity 
of  a  freeman,  the  elevation  of  a  superior  pro- 
fession, and  not  unfrequently  the  most  painful 
moment  in  life  is  afterward  found  to  have  been 
the  nativity  of  a  more  elevated  state  of  exist- 
ence. In  one  instance  only,  the  natural  feel- 
ings of  grief  at  the  separation  of  the  young  con- 
script from  all  that  are  dear  to  him,  were  over- 
come by  a  still  holier  feeling.  When  the  regi- 
ments were  raised  in  pursuance  of  the  great 
levy  which  followed  the  French  advance  to 
Moscow,  tears  were  shed  in  abundance  when 
those  on  whom  the  lot  had  fallen  took  their  de- 
parture ;  but  they  were  tears  of  joy  and  exul- 
tation npon  the  part  of  their  relatives,  not  of 
sorrow ;  and  the  only  houses  in  which  real 
grief  was  felt  were  those  whose  sons  were  not 
called  on  to  join  their  comrades  in  the  sacred 
duty  of  defending  their  country.* 

Vast  as  are  the  military  resources  which  this 
system  of  regular  conscription,  in  a 
country  so  immense,  and  contain-  ories"7  °°l* 
ing  a  population  so  rapidly  increas- 
ing, places  at  the  disposal  of  the  Russian  em- 
peror, they  form  by  no  means  the  whole  of 
those  on  which  he  has  to  rely.  Whole  nations 
of  soldiers  are  contained  in  the  Muscovite  do- 
minions, and  are  ever  ready  to  start  into  ac- 
tivity at  a  signal  from  the  Czar.  The  military; 
colonies  constitute  an  important  and  rapidly- 
increasing  part  of  the  imperial  possessions,  and 
furnish  no  small  addition  to  the  warlike  strength 
of  the  Empire.  They  owe  their  origin  to  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  who,  being  struck  with 
the  advantages  which  similar  establishments 
on  the  frontiers  of  Transylvaniat  had  long  af- 
forded to  the  Austrians  in  warding  off  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Mussulman  horse,  resolved,  in 
1817,  to  establish  them  on  a  great  scale  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  his  dominions  ;  and  the  same 
system  was  extended  and  enlarged  under  the 
guidance  of  the  able  General  De  Witt,  in  the 
southern  provinces,  in  1821.  Several  divisions 
of  cavalry  were  colonized  in  this  manner,  and 
a  floating  population  of  seventy  thousand  wan- 
dering tribes  located  on  the  districts  allotted  to 
them,  to  furnish  recruits  to  the  troops.  The 
holders  of  these  lands,  which  they  receive  from 
the  crown,  are  bound,  as  the  only  payment 
they  make  for  them,  to  lodge  and  maintain  a 
soldier,  and  to  labour  for  forty-four  days  in  the 
year  for  the  public  works  in  progress  in  the 
country.  There  are  already  in  the  military 
colonies  twelve  thousand  men,  constantly  ready 
and  equipped,  as  a  depot  for  the  twenty  regi- 
ments which  are  distributed  in  this  manner ; 
and  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  youth  from  whom 
the  recruits  are  furnished  is  perpetually  kept 
alive  by  the  recital  of  glories,  perils,  and  plun- 
der, which  they  hear  from  the  veterans  who 
are  settled  on  the  lands.  The  military  spirit 
thus  comes  to  animate  the  entire  population  : 
the  esprit  de  corps  is  felt,  not  by  regiments 
alone,  but  the  whole  flourishing  colony  by  whom 


*  Bremner,  370.     Segur,  ii.,  90.     Bout.,  ii.,  117,  118. 

t  See,  for  the  Austrian  frontier  military  colonies,  Mar- 
mont's  Voyages,  i.,  226-228  ;  Walsh's  Constantinople, 
287  ;  and  Clarke's  Travels. 
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they  are  surrounded.  As  the  experiment  has 
met  with  entire  success,  and  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  extent  of  waste  land  which  may  be  ap- 
propriated in  the  Muscovite  dominions  to  these 
purposes,  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  bounds  to  the 
addition  which  may  thus  be  made  to  the  power 
of  the  Czar,  by  a  system  which  superadds  to 
the  military  tenure  of  the  feudal  ages  the  regu- 
lar organization  and  powerful  control  of  mod- 
ern government.* 

The  Cossacks  are  another  race  of  colonized 
The  Cossacks  warriors,  who  all  hold  their  lands 
Their  territo-'  by  military  tenure,  and  are  able, 
ry,  character,  when  occasion  requires,  to  furnish 

and  manners.     the  wnole    male  population  Capable 

of  bearing  arms  for  the  service  of  the  state. 
The  Cossacks  of  the  Don  inhabit  a  territory  of 
immense  extent :  it  spreads  over  no  less  than 
57,600  square  geographical  miles  in  extent ;  a 
surface  nearly  two  thirds  of  that  of  the  whole 
British  islands,  and  incomparably  more  level 
and  fertile.  Some  part  of  it  is  as  fruitful  as  the 
Ukraine,  and  it  is  all  destitute  of  hills ;  but  a 
considerable  portion,  though  covered  with  a 
velvet  carpet  of  turf,  is  probably  destined  to 
remain  forever,  from  the  want  of  rivers  or 
brooks,  inhabited  only  by  nomade  herdsmen. 
Unlike  the  peasants  of  the  greater  part  of  Rus- 
sia, the  people  of  this  district  are  entirely  re- 
lieved from  the  fetters  of  servitude.  "  Free  as 
a  Cossack"  is  a  common  proverb  through  all 
the  south  of  the  Muscovite  dominions ;  their 
political  privileges,  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  approach  to  those  of  Demo- 
cratic equality  ;  and  the  active  roving  habits  of 
the  race  are  strongly  exemplified  even  in  those 
situations  where  they  are  fixed  in  one  situation, 
and  permanently  engaged  in  the  labours  of  agri- 
culture. Though  their  industry  there  is  very 
conspicuous,  the  villages  clean  and  thriving,  the 
houses  white  and  comfortable,  and  the  produce 
of  their  fisheries  on  the  Don  very  considerable,! 
yet  the  dispositions  of  the  people  are  still  those 
of  their  Scythian  forefathers.  Horses  comprise 
their  chief,  often  their  only  luxury  ;  equestrian 
races  or  games  their  great  delight ;  five  hundred 
or  a  thousand  stallions  constitute  the  studs  of 
the  great,  three  or  four  are  possessed  by  the 
poor ;  boundless  pastures  furnish  to  all  the 
means  of  ample  subsistence  ;  and  all  are  alike 
ready,  at  the  call  of  their  beloved  hetman,  to 
follow  his  fortunes  to  the  scenes  of  European 
plunder  or  glory. J 

Under  a  pure  and  cloudless  heaven  are  spread 
Description  of  out  tne  boundless  steppes  of  the 
the  Ukraine,  Ukraine,  of  which  it  was  long  ago 
and  the  char-    said  that  "  the  sky  is  ever  serene, 

habitants^  m"  an(*  storms  anQ"  hurricanes  are  un- 
known "  One  who  has  been  ac- 
customed to  the  gloomy  forests,  dark  clouds, 
steril  lands,  and  marshes  of  the  north  of  Russia, 
can  hardly  figure  to  himself  the  boundless  fields 
waving  with  corn,  the  valleys  strewed  with  the 
fresh  down  of  blooming  vegetation,  the  mead- 
ows whose  luxuriant  covering  conceals  from 
the  eye  the  waters  of  the  streams.     Still  less 


*  Marmont,  Voyages,  i.,  193,  215. 

t  The  export  of  fish  and  caviare  from  the  country  of  the 
Don  Cossacks  is  no  less  than  500,000  rubles,  or  about 
£25,000  annually :  a  sum  equivalent  to  at  least  £100,000  a 
year  in  this  country.— Malte  Brun,  vi.,  402. 

t  Malte  Brun,  vi.,  402.     Bremner,  ii.,  428,  446. 


can  the  habitations  of  the  people  in  Great  Rus- 
sia convey  an  idea  of  the  cottages  in  the  Ukraine, 
built  of  carved  trees  covered  with  whitewashed 
clay,  with  smooth,  polished  earthen  floors.  The 
dirty  peasant  of  Great  Russia,  with  his  long 
tangled  hair,  bespeaks  the  Tartar  rule  ;  while 
the  villager  of  the  north,  with  his  clear  blue  eyes 
and  light  brown  hair,  attests  the  Sclavonian 
blood.  But  in  the  Ukraine,  the  serious,  reflecting 
countenance  of  the  man,  his  tall  figure,  half-sha- 
ven head,  long  mustaches,  and  abrupt  speech, 
discover  the  mingled  descent  of  the  ancient 
Russian  and  savage  Asiatic.  His  dress  bears 
marks  of  the  Lithuanian  and  Polish  rule  of  four 
centuries.  He  is  slow,  taciturn,  and  of  few 
words ;  but  shrewd,  intelligent,  and  rigorous  in 
the  observance  of  promises,  both  given  and  re- 
ceived. While  the  one  lives  entirely  in  the 
present,  the  other  dwells  chiefly  on  the  past. 
Remind  the  Cossack  of  his  former  glories,  his 
recent  historical  achievements,  and  you  have 
found  the  passport  to  his  heart :  his  countenance 
will  brighten,  his  eye  kindle,  you  will  hear  the 
song  of  the  steppe,  and  be  astonished  at  the 
cheerfulness  of  his  disposition.* 

The  origin  of  this  singular  people  accounts  in 
a  considerable  degree  for  their  pe- 
culiar character.     Nature  and  man  Incredible  dev- 

,  ,         .  i.     .     astation  of  the 

have  stamped  an  impress  upon  their  Tartar  tribes 
minds  which  never  can  be  effaced,  in  South- 
Placed  on  the  frontiers  of  Europe  "l™  Rusfia  in' 

,    ,     .       ..         .  ,  ,       ,.    former  times. 

and  Asia,  they  have  always  dwelt 
in  the  plains  which,  from  the  earliest  ages,  have 
been  the  highway  by  which  Scythian  violence- 
passed  on  to  civilized  plunder.  Amid  tombs 
which,  rising  on  either  hand  amid  the  boundless 
wastes,  marked  the  bloodstained  passage  of  the 
multitudinous  nations  whose  names,  as  Cha- 
teaubriand has  said,  "  are  known  only  to  God ;" 
amid  walls  raised  by  unknown  hands,  and  ceme- 
teries whitening  with  the  bones  of  Russians, 
Hungarians,  Lithuanians,  and  Poles,  the  Tartar 
still  discerned  the  tracts  which  led  from  his  far- 
distant  steppes  to  the  seat  of  civilized  man. 
Flights  of  rapacious  birds  announced  their  ap- 
proach, and  the  mournful  omen  was  confirmed 
by  the  glowing  sky  that  reddened  as  their 
torches  consumed  the  villages.  The  barbarian 
hordes,  in  their  sudden  attacks,  overpowered 
the  inhabitants,  and  seized  the  fruits  of  their 
toil  before  the  warlike  proprietors  could  assem- 
ble from  their  castles  for  their  defence.  Prompt 
in  aggression,  prompter  still  in  flight,  they  drag- 
ged into  captivity  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  dri- 
ving off  the  herds,  and  leaving  behind  them  only 
the  silence  of  ashes  and  the  corpses  of  the  slain. 
Notwithstanding  this  ceaseless  havoc,  the  popu- 
lation still  sprang  up  afresh  upon  that  beautiful 
soil :  cut  up,  as  it  was,  says  a  Sclavonian  poet, 
"  by  the  tramp  of  horses,  fertilized  by  human 
blood,  and  white  with  bones — where  sorrow 
grew  abundantly."! 

It  was  amid  the  misery  and  from  the  effects 
of  this  constant  devastation,  which  0ri„in  0f  the 
continued  for  several  centuries,  that  Cossacks  in 
the  Cossack  nation  took  its   rise.  tnese  disas- 
Two  corners  of  land,  overlooked  in  ters' 
the  great  streams  of  conquest   to  the   south- 
west, remained  as  places  of  refuge  for  the  fugi- 
tives :  one  beyond  the  Don,  towards  the  Sea  of 

*  Polewoy,  Hist,  of  Russia,  ii.,  317. 

t  Gnorowski,  Insurrection  of  Poland  in  1830-31,  47,  48 
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Azoff,  and  the  other  beyond  the  islands  of  the 
Dnieper,  towards  the  Black  Sea ;  and  these 
were  the  cradle  of  this  singular  people,  as  the 
Lagunae  of  the  Po  were,  from  a  similar  cause 
and  at  the  same  period,  of  the  Venitian  Republic. 
About  sixty  miles  below  Kiow,  the  Dnieper 
forms  a  variety  of  islands,  upward  of  seventy 
in  number.  The  banks  of  the  river,  here  frin- 
ged with  wood,  there  steep  or  marshy  ;  the  deep 
caverns  in  the  rocky  islands,  concealed  by 
spreading  trees  or  tangled  thorn-bushes,  offered 
a  favourable  place  of  refuge  when  the  open 
country  was  overrun  by  the  barbarians.  At  the 
epoch  of  the  first  general  invasion  of  the  Tartars, 
and  again  during  the  Lithuanian  wars,  many 
persons  found  shelter  here;  and  their  number 
was  subsequently  increased  by  the  arrival  of 
adventurers,  guided  by  necessity  or  the  love  of 
change  ;  by  deserters  from  the  Lithuanian,  Po- 
lish, Hungarian,  and  Wallachian  ranks  ;  by  fugi- 
tives from  Tartar  bondage,  or  by  serfs  escaping 
from  the  oppression  of  their  lords.  The  motley 
crew  was  at  first  held  together,  and  prevented 
from  overstepping  its  limits,  by  a  rule  enforcing, 
during  the  common  calamity,  celibacy,  fishing, 
and  hard  labour.  Gradually,  as  the  danger 
rolled  away,  these  restrictions  were  forgotten, 
and  they  ventured  upon  secret  excursions  to 
the  neighbouring  plains,  which,  by  degrees,  ex- 
tended down  the  Dnieper,  and  along  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea,  to  the  very  walls  of  Constan- 
tinople. In  more  peaceable  times,  they  spread 
over  the  adjoining  plains,  fed  vast  flocks  on  the 
steppes,  and  cultivated  the  earth  ■  and  then,  in 
huts  built  of  clay,  they  led  a  rude  life,  mindful 
only  of  the  subsistence  of  the  moment.  But 
they  retained  the  character  imprinted  on  them 
by  their  origin,  their  necessities,  and  their  situ- 
ation :  fishing  in  the  Don  and  the  Dnieper  ever 
remained,  and  still  continues,  a  favourite  occu- 
pation of  the  people,  and  a  principal  source  of 
their  wealth  ;  the  necessity  of  flight  to  existence 
was  constantly  felt ;  and  the  nation,  true  to  its 
origin,  still  looked  for  its  riches  in  prosperity, 
its  refuge  in  adversity,  to  the  swiftness  of  its 
steeds.  "  Let  the  flame  of  invasion,"  said  they, 
"  consume  our  huts  :  in  a  week  we  shall  plant 
new  hedges,  fill  up  our  ditches  with  earth,  cover 
our  thorns  with  reeds  ;  soon  others  shall  arise. 
Sooner  shall  the  foe  be  wearied  with  destruc- 
tion than  we  with  restoration."  Independence, 
amid  a  world  of  serfs,  gave  charms  to  this  pre- 
carious existence ;  freedom  sweetened  the  toils 
and  lightened  the  dangers  of  these  unfettered 
rovers.  Their  own  industry,  the  spoils  of 
others,  brought  them  plenty  ;  mounted  on  swift 
chargers,  free  as  the  wind  of  the  steppes,  they 
enjoyed  their  liberty  ;  and  generations  grew  up 
amid  the  clashing  of  swords  and  the  song  of 
battle.  Singing  the  airs  of  his  native  wilds,  the 
Cossack  of  former  days  left  his  home  on  a  cruise 
to  Azoff,  Sinope,  or  Constantinople  ;  a  beautiful 
captive  often  became  his  wife,  the  richest  stuffs 
his  attire,  his  enemies'  best  weapons  his  arms. 
He  returned  home  with  his  trophies,  distributed 
his  spoils,  and  took  no  charge  of  the  morrow ; 
but  the  trophies  of  his  prowess  were  religiously 
preserved  ;  his  children  played  with  his  sword, 
or  arrayed  themselves  in  the  panoply  of  his  ene- 
mies These  habits  still  continue,  though  the 
objects  and  scene  of  his  warfare  are  changed  ; 
and  the  Cossack  youth  point  to  the  cuirasses  of 


j  the  French  horsemen,  or  the  standards  of  the 
Imperial  Guard,  preserved  in  their  churches, 
and  honour  these  prizes  of  recent  valour,  as 
their  ancestors  did  the  trophies  of  Trebizond  or 
the  spoils  of  Constantinople.* 

Nearly  the  whole  Cossacks  of  the  Don  capa- 
ble of  bearing  arms  attended  the  ,  „  c 

i  «•  »»•        jv  -  Influence  of 

standard  of  Platoff  to  the  neigh-  the  victories  in. 
bourhood  of  Moscow,  and,  by  their  Germany  and 
indefatigable  activity  as  light  horse,  France  on  the 
mainly  contributed  to  the  astonish- 
ing results  of  the  campaign  ;  and  nothing  now 
arrests  so  certainly  the  volatile  youth  of  the 
plains  of  the  Don  as  the  recital,  by  the  old  war- 
riors, of  their  exploits  on  the  fields  of  Germany 
and  France,  the  marvels  of  Paris,  the  wines  and 
the  women  of  the  south.  The  shining  armour 
of  the  cuirassiers  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  the 
trophies  of  the  hard-fought  field  of  Eylau,t  the 
eagles  and  standards  which  were  won  amid  the 
cannonade  of  Leipsic,  hang,  the  objects  of  uni- 
versal veneration,  in  the  Church  of  Tcherkask, 
the  principal  town  of  their  country ;  and,  though 
their  institutions  are  so  free  as  almost  to  rival 
the  ruinous  Democracy  of  Poland,  the  turbu- 
lence of  pastoral  Republicanism  is  gradually 
yielding  to  the  seductions  and  the  address  of 
the  imperial  court,  and  on  all  important  occa- 
sions it  is  effectually  drowned  in  the  indelible 
passion  for  warfare  and  plunder.^ 

Above  a  hundred  thousand  Cossacks,  distrib- 
uted in  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  Tneir  appear. 
regiments,  are  now  to  be  found  in  ance,  manners, 
the  Muscovite  armies  ;  their  phys-  and  mode  of 
ical  force,  and  the  vast  influence  fisatm£- 
which  they  exerted  in  the  later  years  of  the 
war,  render  them  an  object  of  serious  impor- 
tance and  interest  to  all  the  European  states. 
The  word  "  Cossack"  means  a  volunteer  or  free 
partisan  :§  their  whole  service  is  voluntary  ; 
one  of  their  most  highly  valued  privileges  is, 
that  they  cannot  be  chained,  when  enrolled  and 
on  the  march  to  the  military  stations,  as  the 
other  conscripts  of  Russia  are,  when  they  prove 
refractory.  They  hold  their  lands  by  military 
tenure  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  it,  every  indi- 
vidual is  obliged  to  serve  four  years  in  the  Rus- 
sian armies,  and  this  they  do,  in  time  of  peace,. 
for  a  mere  nominal  pay.  This  service  is  to 
them  rather  an  amusement  and  delight  than  a 
duty.  Trained  from  early  childhood  to  the  use 
of  the  lance  and  sword  ;  familiarized  to  the 
management  of  the  small,  but  active  horse, 
which  can  undergo  almost  any  fatigue,  and 
seldom  falls  even  in  the  roughest  country,  the 
young  Cossack  joyfully  mounts  the  playfellow 
and  companion  of  his  infancy,  and  wends  his 
way,  exulting,  to  the  unknown  but  oft-imagined 
scenes  of  distant  plunder.  At  home  he  is  kind, 
gentle,  and  domestic  in  his  habits ;  but  when 
called  to  foreign  warfare,  he  assumes  at  once 
the  ferocious  habits  of  his  Scythian  ancestors. 
Pillage  is  their  principal  object,  and  the  whole- 
produce  of  their  marauding  which  will  admit  of 
being  carried,  is  stowed  away  between  the  sad- 
dle and  the  girths  ;  so  that,  after  a  long  cam- 
paign, they  sit  fully  a  foot  above  the  backs  of  their 
horses  They  seldom,  in  former  wars,  gave  quar- 
ter ;  but  in  the  campaign  of  1812,  and  the  subse- 

*  Gnorowski,  Poland,  i.,  74,  75.  t  Ante,  ii.,  464. 

t  Malte   Brun,  vi.,   402,   403.     Bremner,   ii.,  425,  430. 
Clarke's  Travels,  i..  283,  296.  $  Karamsin,  vi.,  470 
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quent  years,  Alexander  promised  them  a  ducat 
for  every  French  prisoner  they  brought  in,  which 
soon  produced  a  plentiful  harvest  of  captives.* 

Like  other  Asiatic  horsemen,  to  whom  they 
Their  mode  of  belong  by  descent,  if  not  by  birth, 
fighting  and  the  Cossacks  do  not  attack  in  a 
habits  m  war.  ciose  body  like  the  European  cav- 
aliers, but  in  a  swarm,  or  loose  charge,  where 
each  man  selects  his  individual  antagonist ;  and, 
with  a  loud  hourra,  they  bear  furiously  down 
upon  their  opponents.  In  the  course  of  the  war 
in  Germany,  however,  in  1813,  they  came  to  act 
in  a  more  regular  and  systematic  manner ;  and 
both  then,  and  in  the  campaign  in  the  following 
spring  in  France,  frequently  and  successfully 
charged  squares,  and  performed  all  the  duties 
of  regular  cavalry.  But  it  is  chiefly  in  the  ser- 
vice of  light  troops  that  the  Cossacks  are  seen 
to  advantage,  and  then  their  services  are  in- 
valuable. Never  had  an  army  such  eyes  as  they 
furnish  ;  none  ever  possessed  a  host  capable  of 
drawing  such  a  screen  before  the  observation 
of  the  enemy.  Mounted  on  their  hardy  little 
horses,  they  have  frequently  been  known  to 
march  a  hundred  miles  in  twenty-four  hours, 
loaded  with  arms  and  plunder ;  and  in  their 
heaviest  marching  order  they  plunge  into  rivers, 
thread  morasses,  explore  thickets,  and  cross 
the  most  fearful  deserts,  whether  parched  by 
the  heats  of  summer  or  charged  with  the  snows 
of  winter.  No  army  with  the  Cossacks  in  its 
front  need  fear  a  surprise ;  none  with  them 
heading  the  pursuit  can  be  secure  against  it. 
Their  velocity,  activity,  and  courage  render 
them  peculiarly  dangerous  to  a  retreating,  often 
fatal  to  a  flying  enemy.  When  the  rear-guard 
halts,  and  a  respectable  force  collects  to  op- 
pose their  incursions,  they  never  hazard  an  at- 
tack, but  fly  without  hesitation,  like  the  Par- 
thians  of  old,  till  a  more  favourable  opportunity 
of  renewing  the  pursuit  occurs  ;  and  when  the 
enemy  again  retires,  they  press  upon  his  retreat- 
ing columns,  inundate  the  country  on  all  sides 
of  his  line  of  march,  and  are  frequently  to  be 
seen  a  hundred  miles  in  advance  of  the  pursu- 
ing force. t 

The  naval  force  of  Russia,  though  far  from 
being    inconsiderable,   and   now  an 

ofRussiiT  obJect  of  weU-founded  and  serious 
alarm  to  Great  Britain,  is  not  the 
direction  which  the  national  spirit  naturally 
takes,  nor  in  which  durable  danger  to  other 
states  is  probably  to  be  apprehended.  At  pres- 
ent, the  Emperor  Nicholas  has  thirty  ships  of 
the  line  and  twenty-two  strong  frigates  at  Cron- 
stadt,  besides  sixteen  of  the  line  and  twelve 
frigates  in  the  Black  Sea.  It  has  been  main- 
tained nearly  at  that  level  for  the  last  thirty 
years  ;  and  what  renders  it  peculiarly  formida- 
ble to  England  is,  that  this  large  force  is  not 
distracted  by  the  defence  of  any  colonies  or 
distant  possessions  ;  that  it  is  kept  constantly 
on  the  war  establishment,  and  with  stores  and 
provisions  on  board  ready  for  immediate  opera- 
tions ;  that  the  Baltic  fleet  in  summer  manoeu- 
vres for  some  months  with  thirty  thousand  men 
on  board  ;  that,  though  extremely  deficient  in 
nautical  skill,  the  Russian  sailors  are  admirably 


*  Personal  observation.  Scott's  Napoleon,  v.,  363.  Brem- 
ner,  ii.,  432,  440. 

t  Personal  observation.  Scott's  Napoleon,  v.,  364.  Sir 
R.  Wilson's  Camp,  of  1807  27,  88.    Brem.,  ii.,  437,  446. 


trained  to  the  practice  of  gunnery,  and  stand 
with  devoted  resolution  to  their  pieces  alike  in 
naval  as  military  war  ;*  and  that,  under  pro- 
tection of  the  bastions  of  Cronstadt,  and  the 
castles  of  the  Dardanelles,  they  possess  alike, 
in  the  north  and  the  south,  impregnable  places 
of  refuge,  t 

Still,  though  the  danger  to  England  is  doubt- 
less great  while  such  a  force  lies  General  disin- 
within  a  fortnight's  sail  ef  London,  clination  of  the 
with  hardly  any  fleet  at  the  dispo-  nation  to  the 
sal  of  the  British  government  to  nai,y- 
protect  the  English  shores,:):  it  is  evident  that 
it  is  not  from  the  naval  power  of  Russia  that 
the  liberties  of  Europe  are  permanently  to  be 
endangered.  The  spirit  of  the  nation  is  essen- 
tially military :  territorial  conquest,  not  com- 
mercial extension  or  distant  colonization,  is  her 
destined  path  ;  the  despotic  nature  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  closing  of  the  Baltic  by  ice  during 
half  the  year,  and  of  the  Euxine  by  the  gates 
of  the  Dardanelles  during  the  whole,  are  alike 
inconsistent  with  naval  greatness.  If  England 
were  animated  with  her  ancient  national  spirit, 
and  her  government  were  of  sufficient  strength 
to  direct  a  part  of  her  vast  maritime  resources 
into  the  public  service,  she  might  behold  with 
contempt  the  plaything  of  the  Czar  performing 
its  mimic  evolutions  on  the  Baltic.  In  the 
words  of  Demosthenes  to  the  Athenian  people, 
to  whose  situation  in  regard  to  Philip,  that  of 
Britain  to  Russia  in  these  times  bears  a  stri- 
king, even  a  fearful  resemblance :  "  It  is  your 
weakness  which  is  his  strength  ;  and  he  owes 
his  present  increase  of  power  infinitely  more  to 
your  indolence  than  to  his  own  exertions. "§ 

There  is  one  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  which,  to  the  peo-  Wantof  coal 
pie  of  the  British  isles,  is  a  subject  in  the  Empire, 
of  particular  interest  and  impor-  and  its  impor- 
tance. Rich  as  her  territories  are  tant  effects- 
in  agricultural  productions,  there  is  one  mineral, 
without  which  she  can  never  attain  to  manu- 
facturing greatness,  which  is  almost  altogether 
wanting.  Coal  is  scarcely  to  be  found  to  the 
west  of  the  Ural  Mountains  ;  at  least,  where  it 
is  discovered,  it  exists  in  such  inconsiderable 
strata  as  to  be  not  worth  working.  The  lid  of 
the  box  in  which  this  valuable  mineral  is  found 
in  the  British  islands  is  there  ;  the  bottom  of 
red  sandstone  is  there  also  ;  but  the  intermedi- 
ate seams  of  coal  and  ironstone  are  very  rarely 
found.  ||  The  latter  occurs,  indeed,  in  some 
places,  and  at  Toulon  extensive  iron-works  ex- 
ist for  the  internal  supply  of  the  Empire ;  but 
without  coal  she  can  never  compete,  in  the 
supply  of  great  manufactories,  with  those  of 
countries  where  fuel  is  supplied  from  the  spon- 
taneous bounty  of  nature  in  the  mineral  regions 
of  the  earth.  Thus,  the  destinies  of  England 
and  Russia  are  as  clearly  traced  out  by  the 


*  "  Lay  yourself  alongside  a  Frenchman,  but  outmanoeu- 
vre a  Russian." — Nelson.  t  Brem.,  i.,  375,  376. 

t  "  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  Great  Britain  is  utterly  un- 
protected. She  has  three  ships  of  the  line  and  three  guard- 
ships  afloat,  to  protect  the  shores  of  England." — Speech  of 
Sir  Charles  Adam,  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  House  of  Com- 
mons, March  8,  1 839,  Pari.  Debates. 

t)  Demost.,  Phil.  2d.     Bremner's  Russia,  i.,  375,  376. 

II  This  important  fact  I  had  from  my  highly-valued  friend 
Mr.  Murchison,  president  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Lon- 
don, whose  recent  travels  in  Russia  have  elicited  so  much 
valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  mineral  riches  of  that 
empire. 
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hand  of  nature,  in  the  physical  peculiarities  of 
the  two  countries,  as  they  are  in  the  moral 
character  and  disposition  of  their  respective  in- 
habitants. 

They  are  obviously  intended  for  greatness  in 
different  lines  ;  they  are  calculated  to  grow 
with  each  other's  growth,  and  strengthen  with 
their  strength.  The  world  is  large  enough  for 
both  ;  and  each  will  discharge  its  duty,  and  per- 
form its  mission  best,  by  avoiding  interference 
with  the  path  of  the  other.  Destitute  of  coal, 
and  scantily  supplied  with  iron-stone — with  its 
principal  harbours  blocked  up  half  the  year  by 
ice,  and  the  greater  part  of  its  population  far 
removed  from  the  ocean  in  the  midst  of  vast 
agricultural  or  pastoral  plains — the  people  of 
Russia  are  as  manifestly  disqualified  from  at- 
taining commercial  or  manufacturing  great- 
ness, as  they  are  calculated  by  their  vast  num- 
bers, enduring  valour,  and  submissive  obedience 
to  their  chief,  to  attain  the  summit  of  military 
greatness.  Abounding  with  coal,  richly  en- 
dowed with  iron-stone — encircled  by  the  storms 
of  the  German  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  placed 
midway  between  European  civilization  and 
American  increase — Great  Britain  is  as  clearly 
marked  out  by  nature  to  be  the  workshop  of  the 
world,  as  she  is  evidently  fitted,  by  the  indus- 
trious habits,  active  character,  and  independent 
spirit  of  her  inhabitants,  to  perform  the  great 
work  of  maritime  colonization  throughout  the 
globe. 

Justice  is  venal  throughout  the  whole  Mus- 

17  .;«»  r  covite,  as  all  Oriental  dominions. 
V  enality  of  .  ' 

justice  in  the  1  he  judges  are  numerous,  and  abun- 
Bussian  do-  dant  means  of  appeal,  ostensibly 
minions.  calculated  to  check  injustice,  are 
provided  ;  but  the  one  thing  needful  is  every- 
where wanting  —  a  conscientious  spirit,  strict 
discharge  of  duty  on  the  bench,  and  public  re- 
spect for  their  functions.  This  is  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  military  spirit  of  the  people, 
and  the  almost  exclusive  direction  of  the  na- 
tional resources  to  warlike  preparations.  The 
salaries  of  the  judges  of  all  grades  are  so  mis- 
erably small,  that  they  are  driven,  almost  by 
necessity,  to  eke  them  out  by  presents  from  the 
suiters ;  and  so  low  is  the  judicial  office  held  in 
comm<  a  estimation,  that  this  is  considered  at 
once  natural  and  unavoidable  in  such  function- 
aries. Nothing  surprises  the  Russians  so  much 
as  to  find  that  it  does  not  equally  stain  the  Eng- 
lish ermine.  An  equal  and  impartial  adminis- 
tration of  justice  is  the  appropriate  and  peculiar 
blessing  of  a  free  government :  it  can  neither 
exist  in  a  despotic  monarchy  nor  a  Democratic 
Republic;*  for,  in  the  first  case,  there  is  no- 
thing to  counterbalance  the  frowns  of  the  sov- 
ereign ;  in  the  second,  to  withstand  the  passions 
of  the  people. 

But,  for  the  same  reason,  the  Russian  mon- 
Great  ability  archy  is,  in  the  general  case,  great- 
of  the  Russians  ly  superior  to  the  British  in  exter- 
lii  diplomacy.  nai  negotiation ;  and  the  diplomacy 
of  the  cabinet  of  St.  James  or  the  Tuileries  has 
seldom  proved  a  match  for  that  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. This  is  the  obvious  result  alike  of  the 
independence  of  the  government  of  popular  con- 
trol, the  strong  ambitious  spirit  by  which  the 
nation  is  animated,  and  the  concentration  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  civil  talent  in  this  one 

*  Bremner,  i.,  272,  284.     Malte  Brun,  vi.,  378. 
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department.  No  seats  in  Parliament  are  there 
to  be  won,  no  votes  in  the  peers  secured  by 
promoting  titled  frivolity  or  influential  imbecil- 
ity over  the  head  of  unconnected  talent  or  dip- 
lomatic address.  The  cabinet  feels  that  ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement  is  the  principal  bulwark 
of  the  throne,  and  that  a  reign  which  steps  from 
acquisition  to  acquisition  is  never  likely  to  fe&l 
the  want  of  popularity ;  while  the  nobles,  aware 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  abilities  to  secure 
these  advantages,  overlook  the  elevation  of 
merit,  even  from  the  humblest  ranks,  to  situa- 
tions where  they  may  thus  advance  the  national 
fortunes.  It  is  the  constant  practice  of  the  im- 
perial ministers  to  promote  young  men  of  dis- 
tinguished talent  from  the  military  or  ecclesi- 
astical schools  into  the  civil  offices ;  and  as 
almost  the  whole  youth  of  the  Empire  who  re- 
ceive any  education  are  to  be  found  at  one  or 
other  of  these  seminaries,  and  their  number  ex- 
ceeds two  hundred  thousand,  it  is  not  surpri- 
sing that  a  vast  mass  of  talent  is  thus  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  destinies  of  the  state.  The 
example  of  Maria  Theresa,  whose  discerning 
eye  discovered  a  future  Thugut  in  the  clever  an- 
swers of  a  boy  of  fourteen  in  a  public  hospital 
at  Vienna,  has  found  many  imitators  in  the 
Muscovite  rulers ;  and  in  the  search  of  talent 
they  are  limited  to  no  localities,  and  willingly 
draw  diplomatic  ability  from  foreign  states,  or 
even  the  ranks  of  their  enemies. 

It  is  the  comparatively  unrestricted  power  of 
doing  this  which  constitutes  one  great  source 
of  the  strength  of  absolute  monarchies  :  it  is 
the  necessity  of  sacrificing  talent  to  influence, 
in  ordinary  times,  in  almost  every  department 
of  the  state,  which  is  the  chief  cause  of  the 
acknowledged  inferiority  of  the  public  servants, 
whether  civil  or  military,  in  constitutional  mon- 
archies. But,  for  the  same  reason,  the  rulers 
of  a  free  government,  when  public  danger  or 
the  necessities  of  the  times  have  compelled 
them  to  overlook  the  ordinary  sources  of  influ- 
ence, and  seek  for  talent  wherever  it  is  to  be 
found,  have  an  incomparably  wider  field  to 
search,  and,  in  general,  will  in  the  end  bring  a 
greater  and  more  wide-spread  mass  of  talent  to 
sustain  the  national  fortunes.  In  the  first  case, 
the  foresight  and  energy  of  government  supply 
the  want  of  vigour  and  animation  in  the  infe- 
rior ranks  of  society  ;  in  the  latter,  the  ability 
and  information  of  the  middle  and  lower  class- 
es compensate,  in  the  end,  the  weakness  and 
vacillation  of  government.  In  the  first  instance, 
the  government  forces  greatness  upon  the  peo- 
ple ;  in  the  latter,  the  people  force  greatness 
upon  the  government.  Hence  the  despotic 
state  will  be  generally  successful,  if  a  contest 
occurs,  in  the  outset ;  but  the  Democratic  com- 
munity, if  it  withstands  the  shock,  is  more  like- 
ly to  prove  victorious  in  the  end  ;  and  hence  a 
nation  which,  like  the  Roman  in  ancient,  or  the 
British  in  India  in  modern  times,  unites  the 
foresight  of  patrician  direction  with  the  vigour 
of  Democratic  execution,  can  hardly  fail  to  ob- 
tain the  Empire  of  the  world. 

But,  while  the  steady,  persevering  policy  of 
the  imperial  cabinet,  joined  to  the       . 

Universal  cor- 


remarkable  succession  of  able  sov- 


ruption  which 


ereigns,  who,  from  the  time  of  Pe-  prevails  in  the 
ter  the   Great,  have   swayed   the  inferior  au- 
Russian   sceptre,  has,  hitherto  at  thonties- 
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least,  drawn  forth  talent  in  a  surprising  manner, 
both  in  the  civil  and  military  career,  from  the 
inferior  ranks  in  the  state  ;  yet  a  latent,  but  al- 
most incurable  source  of  weakness  is  to  be 
found  in  the  all  but  universal  corruption  which 
pervades  inferior  functionaries  in  every  part  of 
the  Empire.  Doubtless  there  are  some  excep- 
tions even  in  humble  stations  ;  and  in  the  dig- 
nified situations  of  governors  of  provinces  or 
fortresses,  or  high  commands  in  the  army,  many 
of  the  most  upright,  patriotic,  and  honourable 
men  in  Europe  are  to  be  found.  But  these  are 
the  exceptions,  not  the  rule.  Generally  speak- 
ing, corruption  is  universal  in  all  but  the  higher 
officers  of  government,  and  even  among  them 
it  is  far  from  being  unusual.  The  vast  extent 
of  the  Empire  ;  the  helpless  condition  and  ig- 
norance of  the  great  majority  of  its  inhabitants  ; 
the  habits  of  abject  submission  to  authority 
which  they  have  imbibed  from  their  religion,  or 
derived  from  their  Eastern  origin  ;  the  vicere- 
gal pomp  in  which  the  governors  of  the  princi- 
pal provinces  live  ;  the  distance  of  their  gov- 
ernments from  the  central  power ;  and  the 
boundless  authority  which  they  enjoy,  all  con- 
spire to  render  abuses  easy,  detection  difficult, 
and  punishment  dangerous.  The  salaries  en- 
joyed by  the  persons  in  authority  are  in  general 
small,  and  their  expenses  considerable  :  it  is 
perfectly  understood,  what  is  almost  univer- 
sally practised,  that  they  make  up  the  difference 
in  perquisites,  presents,  or  fees,  which  soon  de- 
generate into  absolute  corruption.  The  denun- 
ciation of  crime  is  often  followed  by  the  discov- 
ery and  punishment  of  the  criminal,  seldom  by 
restitution  or  redress  to  the  injured  party  ;  the 
official  robber  comes  in  place  of  the  private 
depredator,  and  the  last  state  of  the  injured 
party  is  often  worse  than  the  first. *t 

In  every  country,  however,  except  the  most 
Effi  fth  aegraaea>  an(i  those  bordering  on 
secrCetCpo°ice,e  immediate  ruin,  there  is,  practi- 
andof  the  em-  cally  speaking,  some  check  on  the 
peroi's  ven-  abuses  of  government.  This  check, 
which  in  Turkey  was  long  found  in 
the  religious  sway  of  the  ulema,  or  the  armed 
terrors  of  the  janizaries,  who,  though  no  small 
abuse  themselves,  were  the  chief  restraint  on 
abuses  in  others,  has  hitherto  in  Russia  been 
found  in  the  unwearied  activity,  moral  courage, 
and  impartial  severity  of  the  emperors.  A  se- 
cret police  is  established  through  all  parts  of  the 
Muscovite  dominions  :  they  are  to  Russia  what 
the  Lion's  Mouth  was  to  Venice,  and,  in  a  cer- 
tain degree,  supply  the  want  of  that  perpetual 
check  upon  all  but  Democratic  corruption,  which 
the  unfettered  press  of  free  countries  occasions. 
The  members  of  this  police  are  known  to  every 
one,  and  are,  in  an  especial  manner,  an  object 
of  apprehension  to  persons  in  authority.  They 
collect  information,  receive  secret  complaints, 
accumulate  evidence,  and  are  in  constant  cor- 
respondence with  the  emperor,  by  whom  the 
stroke  of  justice  is  to  be  dealt  out.     When  a 
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Slade's  Russia  in  1838,  p.  370,  371.     Bremner,  i.,  344, 

t  Informations  as  to  crimes  are  often  avoided,  from  their 
only  superadding  the  vexation  of  a  prosecution,  to  no  pur- 
pose, to  the  loss  already  sustained.  It  is  seldom  that  stolen 
property,  though  often  recovered,  reaches  the  private  suf- 
ferer. The  head  of  the  police  at  Odessa,  on  a  salary  of 
£250  a  year,  makes  £3000— Slade's  Germany  and  Rus- 
tia  m  1838-9,  385-389.    Bremner,  i.,  346. 


victim  is  selected,  against  whom  the  evidence 
is  clear,  and  whose  enormities  loudly  call  for  a 
public  example,  an  order  suddenly  arrives  for 
his  seizure,  degradation  from  office,  and  dis- 
missal to  Siberia ;  or,  if  he  is  of  so  high  rank 
or  station  as  to  render  such  punishment  diffi- 
cult or  dangerous  to  subordinate  functionaries, 
the  emperor  himself  sets  out  in  his  britchska, 
travels  post,  with  almost  railway  speed,  a  dis- 
tance of  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  miles ; 
calls  the  delinquent  out  at  the  head  of  his" 
troops' ;  and  not  unfrequently  the  terrible  exam- 
ple is  exhibited  of  a  governor,  holding  almost 
royal  dignity  and  authority,  being  seized  unex- 
pectedly, when  surrounded  by  his  soldiers,  his 
epaulettes  torn  from  his  shoulders,  his  head, 
shaven,  and  himself  sent  off,  in  the  dress  of  a 
convict,  to  the  fortresses  of  Poland  or  the  mines 
of  Siberia.  Alexander,  notwithstanding  his  nat- 
ural gentleness  of  disposition,  and,  still  more, 
the  present  Emperor  Nicholas,  whose  moral 
courage  no  dangers  can  daunt,  have  been  par- 
ticularly remarkable  for  the  vigour,  celerity,  and 
impartiality  with  which  they  exercised  this  aw- 
ful but  necessary  attribute  of  sovereignty.* 

This  system,  however,  though  it  may  and 
does  establish  an  important  check,  Evils  and  dan. 
at  least  upon  the  higher  class  of  gersofthis 
functionaries,  when  carried  into  ex-  system. 
ecution  by  the  justice  of  an  Alexander  or  the 
energy  of  a  Nicholas,  who  do  not  hesitate  to 
travel  from  one  end  of  the  Empire  to  the  other 
to  inflict  punishment  on  a  powerful  delinquent, 
is  attended  with  obvious  hazard  and  liability  to 
abuse.  Personal,  and,  still  more,  moral  cour- 
age, cannot  always  be  reckoned  on  on  the 
throne  :  the  dissolute  days  of  the  Empress  Eliz- 
abeth may  return,  and  the  functionaries  of  the 
Empire  may  be  delivered  over  to  impunity  or 
connivance,  to  enable  a  voluptuous  monarch  to 
continue  undisturbed  the  pleasures  of  the  court 
or  the  seraglio  at  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  contemplate,  without  shuddering,  the 
probable  condition  of  the  Empire  if  such  a  state 
of  things  should  arise  ;  if  a  modern  Sejanus 
were  to  wield  the  powers  of  the  secret  police, 
only  to  denounce  the  virtuous  or  induce  the 
confiscation  of  the  wealthy  ;  if  the  numerous 
spies  throughout  the  Muscovite  dominions  were 
to  be  employed  as  the  infamous  informers 
whom  the  pen  of  Tacitus  has  consigned  to  the 
execration  of  ages,  in  ransacking  the  provinces 
for  worth  to  oppress  or  iniquity  to  reward  ;  and 
the  obedient  millions  were,  as  then,  to  hail  alike 
a  Trajan  or  a  Nero.  Reflections  of  this  kind 
arise  unbidden  in  the  mind  upon  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  Russian  Empire ;  they  recall  at  every 
step  the  mournful  recollection,  that  in  its  an- 
nals, if  a  Caligula  may  be  succeeded  by  a  Ner- 
va,  an  Antoninus  may  give  place  to  a  Commc- 
dus  ;  and  they  are  fitted  to  inspire  a  deeper 
thankfulness  for  those  institutions  which,  in  the 
free  states  of  Western  Europe,  amid  all  their 
concomitant  evils,  establish  public  prosperity  on 
a  broader  basis,  and  strengthen  the  forces  with 
which  virtue  combats  the  inroads  of  wickedness-. 

In  this  eternal  conflict  between  the  principles 
of  good  and  evil,  there  is  one,  and  -  .       ,. 

°        ,  •       .  ,  ,  •   i     Jixtraordina- 

one    only,   sheet-anchor    to   which  ry  influence 
Russia  has  to  trust,  and  it  consti-  of  religion 
tutes  the  grand  distinction  between  ln  Russia- 

*  Slade,  370,  373.     Bremner,  i.,  350,  351. 
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European  and  ancient  civilization. — Religion 
is  all-powerful  with  the  bulk  of  the  nation  ;  it 
forms  the  true  national  bond  of  the  Empire  ;  the 
foundation  at  once  of  the  authority  of  the  throne 
and  the  morality  of  the  people.  When  Alexan- 
der, amid  the  terrors  of  the  French  invasion,  is- 
sued proclamations,  breathing  devout  confidence 
in  Almighty  protection,  and  invoking  the  prayers 
of  the  Church  to  the  Throne  of  Grace  to  aid  the 
warriors  in  the  deliverance  of  their  country,  he 
appeared  to  the  astonished  French  to  have  gone 
back  to  the  days  of  the  Crusades,  and  to  utter 
an  incomprehensible  jargon  of  mysticism  and 
superstition.  He  spoke  the  language,  however, 
of  all  others  the  most  calculated  to  rouse  the 
national  efforts  ;  he  touched  a  chord  which  vi- 
brated alike  in  the  hearts  of  the  rich  and  the 
poor  ;  he  inspired  that  lofty  spirit,  that  sublime 
patriotism,  which,  looking  for  its  reward  in  an- 
other world,  is  superior  to  all  the  dangers  and 
temptations  of  the  present.  Nor  was  his  policy 
mistaken,  even  with  reference  to  worldly  suc- 
cess. The  lever  was  well  worth  the  wielding 
which  broke  the  power  of  Napoleon  ;  the  en- 
thusiasm not  to  be  despised  which  fired  the 
torches  of  Moscow. 

The  Greek,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  estab- 
stateofthe  lished  Church  of  Russia,  and  to 
church  and  which  nineteen  twentieths  of  the 
the  clergy.  pe0ple  adhere.  Its  doctrines  coin- 
cide in  the  main  with  those  of  the  Romish  per- 
suasion, and  the  mass  constitutes  the  chief  part 
of  their  public  worship  ;  but  it  differs  from  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  two  essential  particulars — 
the  marriage  of  the  parish  priests  and  the  spir- 
itual authority  of  the  pope.  The  first  is  enjoin- 
ed, instead  of  being  prohibited  ;  the  second  de- 
nied, instead  of  being  obeyed.  The  worship  of 
figures,  statues,  or  graven  images  of  any  kind, 
is  unknown  ;  but  ample  amends  is  made  in  the 
innumerable  crosses  which  are,  on  almost  every 
occasion,  made  on  the  breast,  and  the  devout 
adoration  bestowed  on  painted  or  other  flat  rep- 
resentations of  our  Saviour  or  their  favourite 
saints.  Among  the  dignified  clergy  are  many 
men  of  profound  learning  and  enlightened  pi- 
ety ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  parochial  priests 
are  little,  if  at  all,  elevated  above  the  peasants 
by  whom  they  are  surrounded,  whose  labours 
they  share,  and  to  whose  manners  they  are 
generally  assimilated.  Drinking  and  other  gross 
vices  are  very  frequent  among  them,  and  not  a 
few  are  to  be  found  among  the  convicts  of  Si- 
beria, suffering  the  just  punishment  of  their 
crimes.  Still,  the  elements  of  incalculable  use- 
fulness are  to  be  found  among  the  Russian  cler- 
gy. They  are  all  supported  by  land  of  their 
own,  which  renders  them  independent,  at  least 
so  far  as  subsistence  is  concerned.  The  pro- 
fession of  the  clergy  is  in  a  manner  hereditary, 
the  sons  of  serfs  not  being  permitted  by  their 
landlords  to  enter  a  profession  which  would 
deprive  them  of  their  services  as  labourers ; 
and  they  are  looked  up  to  with  unbounded  ven- 
eration by  their  flocks.  The  most  pernicious 
doctrines  of  the  Romish  Church,  purgatory,  dis- 
pensations, indulgences,  as  well  as  predestina- 
tion, eleclion,  and  other  doubtful  Calvinistic 
tenets,  are  unknown.  In  the  gradual  elevation 
and  cultivation  of  this  established  body  of  spir- 
itual labourers  the  true  secret  of  Russian  ame- 
lioration is  to  be  found.     All  the  efforts  of  its 


government  should  be  directed  to  this  object. 
Doubtless,  in  the  present  age,  much  that  may 
be  turned  by  unbelief  into  ridicule  is  to  be  found 
in  their  customs  ;  but  the  experienced  observ- 
er, versed  in  the  ways  of  human  wickedness, 
surrounded  by  the  profligacy  of  civilized  hea- 
thenism, and  acquainted  with  the  necessity  of 
impressing  the  mass  of  men  by  considerations 
or  acts  which  strike  the  senses,  will  not  slight 
even  the  countless  crossings  on  the  breast  and 
bowing  to  the  ground  of  the  Russian  peasantry. 
He  will  acknowledge,  in  these  rites,  the  invalu- 
able marks  of  spiritual  sway  which  are  thus 
testified  by  an  illiterate  people  ;  he  will  hope 
that  an  antidote  to  the  temptations  of  the  senses 
may  thus  be  provided,  and  expect  more  from 
a  people  thus  impressed  than  from  the  orgies 
of  infidelity  or  the  altars  of  the  Goddess  of 
Reason.* 

The  policy  of  the  Russian  cabinet,  from  the 
earliest  time  that  the  Muscovite  peculiar  olit. 
power  has  stood  forth  an  object  of  jcal  system  of" 
alarm  to  the  surrounding  nations,  the  Russian 
has  been  governed  by  one  ruling  cabmet- 
principle,  which  differs  widely  from  that  of 
any  people  who  have  hitherto  made  a  great 
impression  on  human  affairs.  It  is  neither 
founded  on  the  haughty  maxim  of  the  Romans,, 
to  spare  the  submissive  and  subdue  the  proud, 
nor  the  more  politic  system  of  the  English,, 
whether  in  Europe  or  Asia,  to  support  the  weak 
against  the  strong.  It  rests  on  a  combination.- 
of  physical  strength  with  diplomatic  address, 
of  perseverance  in  object  with  versatility  in 
means,  which  was  never  before  exhibited  on 
the  theatre  of  the  world.  Its  leading  character- 
istic has  been  explained,  perhaps,  with  more 
candour  than  prudence,  by  the  eloquent  Rus- 
sian historian,  Karamsin  :  "  The  object  and  the 
character  of  our  military  policy  has  invariably 
been  to  seek  to  be  at  peace  with  everybody, 
and  to  make  conquests  loithout  vmr ;  always  keep- 
ing ourselves  on  the  defensive,  placing  no  faith 
in  the  friendship  of  those  whose  interests  do  not 
accord  with  our  own,  and  to  lose  no  opportu- 
nity of  injuring  them  without  ostensibly  break- 
ing our  treaties  with  them."t  The  slightest 
survey  of  Russian  history  must  be  sufficient  to 
show  that  this  character  is  well  founded  ;  and 
that,  formidable  as  the  military  power  of  the 
state  is,  it  has  prevailed,  in  every  age,  rather 
from  pacific  encroachments  than  warlike  sub- 
jugation. 

It  has  been  observed  that  Russia  can  hardly 
fail,  in  the  end,  to  obtain  the  vie-  Its  immense 
tory  over  all  her  enemies,  for  she  physical  advan- 
has  two  powerful  allies  always  on  tages  for  such 
her  side — time  and  space.  Rely-  asystem- 
ing  with  well-foundfed  confidence  on  the  inac- 
cessible nature  of  the  Muscovite  territory ;  se- 
cured from  attack  on  the  north  and  east  by  the 
ices  of  the  Pole  and  the  deserts  of  Tartary ; 
open  to  attack  from  the  European  powers  only 
on  the  frontier  of  Poland,  and  capable  there  of 
wearing  out  even  the  greatest  armies  of  the 
Western  World,  by  simply  retreating  until  the 
invader  is  enveloped  in  clouds  of  Asiatic  horse, 
or  finds  his  winding-sheet  in  the  snows  of  an 
arctic  winter,  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  has 
the  means,  without  material  danger  to  itself,  of 


*  Bremner,  ii.,  118,  129. 

t  See  Bjornsjerna  on  the  Brit.  Emp.  in  the  East,  244. 
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profiting  by  the  weakness  and  dissensions  of  its 
enemies,  and,  by  never  provoking  war  till  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  occurs  of  prosecuting  it  to 
advantage,  of  marching,  without  ever  receding, 
from  one  acquisition  to  another.  The  Russians 
never  originate  a  contest,  but  are  always  ready 
to  carry  it  on.  Passion  never  makes  them  an- 
ticipate the  period  of  action  ;  success  never  re- 
laxes the  sinews  of  preparation.  So  formidable 
is  their  weight,  when  fairly  roused  to  exertion, 
that  the  powers  with  whom  they  are  engaged 
in  war,  despairing  of  making  any  durable  im- 
pression on  such  a  colossus,  are  generally  glad, 
even  after  victory,  to  purchase  a  respite  from 
hostility  by  a  cession  of  territory  ;  and,  surpri- 
sing to  say,  Russia  has  reaped  greater  advan- 
tages from  her  defeats  than  other  nations  from 
their  victories.  Even  the  defeat  of  Friedland 
was  immediately  followed  by  an  important  ac- 
quisition of  territory,  and  the  conferences  of 
Tilsit  brought  her  frontiers  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube  and  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 
He  must  be  little  read  in  European  annals,  who 
is  not  aware  how  steadily  this  system  has  been 
pursued  by  the  Russian  cabinet,  and  how  signal 
has  been  the  success  with  which  it  has  been 
attended.  Never,  since  the  god  Terminus  first 
receded  with  the  Roman  eagles  in  the  provinces 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  has  so  steady  and  unin: 
terrupted  an  advance  been  made  by  any  empire 
towards  universal  dominion ;  and  it  is  hard  to 
&ay  whether  it  has  prevailed  most  by  the  ability 
of  diplomatic  address  or  the  vigour  of  warlike 
achievement. 

When  Peter  the  Great  mounted  the  throne 

o  of  Russia  in  1689,  she  had  no  sea- 

0UCC6SSIV6  con~ 

quests  of  the  P01't  but  the  half-frozen  one  of 
Russians  in         Archangel ;  and  his  first  naval  ef- 

their  early  his-    fort  wag  t]ie  construction   of  tWO 

small  vessels,  which  were  floated 
down  the  Don  to  the  Sea  of  AzofT.  Secluded 
in  boundless  solitudes,  the  Muscovite  territory 
■was  hardly  known  to  the  European  nations, 
and  the  Muscovite  power  estimated  as  nothing 
by  the  European  cabinets.  His  successes  over 
the  Swedes  gave  him  the  first  harbour  which 
Russia  possessed  on  the  Baltic,  but  Smolensko 
was  still  the  frontier  town  towards  Poland  ; 
and  Moscow,  dimly  descried  through  the  haze 
of  distance,  was  imperfectly  known  by  having 
been  twice  taken  and  once  burned  by  the  vic- 
torious squadrons  of  the  Lithuanians.  The 
A  30  1721  battle  of  Pultowa  and  treaty  of 
Uff'  '  '  Neustadt  first  gave  the  Russians 
the  province  of  Livonia,  and  the  site  where 
Cronstadt  and  St.  Petersburg  now  stand ;  the 
„.  disasters  of  the  Pruth  did  not  per- 

1773  ''  manently  check  the  progress   of 

the  Empire  ;  the  partition  of  1772 
brought  its  frontier  on  the  side  of  Poland  to 
the   Dwina    and   the    Dnieper ;    by  the 
treaty  of  Kainardgi,  the  Muscovite  stand- 
ards were  brought  down  to  the  Crimea  and  the 
SeaofAzoff;  vast  acquisitions  from  Tar- 
tary,  larger  than  the  whole  German  Empire, 
next  spread  their  dominion  over  the  boundless 
1781  to  1-8*)   tracts  °f  Central  Asia  ;  the  ukase  of 
'  1783  extended  their  sway  over  the 
Crimea,  and  the  vast  plains  which  stretch  be- 
tween the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian,  as  far  as  the 
1792    *°ot  °^ tne  Caucasus  ;  the  treaty  of  Jassy 
advanced  their  frontier  to  the  Dniester, 


1793. 
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and  brought  the  now  flourishing  harbour  of 
Odessa  beneath  their  rule  ;  the  infamous 
spoliation  of  1793  gave  them  the  com- 
mand of  Lithuania ;  the  conquests  of  Suwar- 
row,  in  1794,  extended  their  frontier  to 
the  Vistula,  and  the  provinces  embracing 
nearly  half  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Poland  ;  even 
the  disasters  of  Friedland,  and  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit,  rounded  their  eastern  frontier,  by  no  in- 
considerable province,  at  the  expense  of  their 
ally  Prussia.* 

Great  and  alarming  as  these  encroachments 
were,  they  yet  yield  in  magnitude        . 
and  importance  to  the  prodigious  ^XHimes! 
extension  which  subsequent  events 
have  given  to  the   Russian  Empire.     By  the 
conferences  at  Tilsit  she  acquired  the  liberty 
of  pursuing,  without  molestation,  her  conquests 
over  the  Swedes  and  Turks  ;  and  gept.  17,  isog. 
the  treaties  of  Stockholm  in  1809, 
and  Bucharest  in  1812,  gave  her,  June  1.  1812. 
in  consequence,  the  whole  of  Findland,  as  far 
as  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  extend- 
ed her  southern  frontier  to  the  Pruth,  so  as  to 
confer  the  inestimable  advantage  of  including 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube  in  her  dominions. 
The  astonishing  victories  of  1813  and  1814,  and 
her  formidable  attitude  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  secured  for  her,  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  not  only  a  recognition  of  these  impor- 
tant conquests,  but  the  still  more  valuable  ac- 
quisition of  the  Grand-duchy  of  Warsaw,  which 
brought  her  frontier  to  within  a  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  of  both  Berlin  and  Vienna,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  defensible  frontier 
to  either:  various  conquests  over  the  Circas- 
sians and  Persians  carried  the  Mus-     ukases 
covite  eagles,  between  1800  and  1814,  1800,  1803, 
across  the  Caucasus,  and  added  the  '805,  ]80ti, 
beautiful  province  of  Georgia  to  their  1814'  1828- 
dominions,  while  that  of  Turkaman   Chai,  in. 
1828,  brought  the  bastions  of  Erivan  and  the 
peak  of  Ararat  within  their  grasp,  and  rendered 
the  waters  of  the  Araxes  the  southern  frontier 
of  their  Asiatic  territories.     If  the  war  so  im- 
prudently provoked  by  the  Turks,  in  1828,  has 
not  ostensibly  added  to  the  dominions  of  Rus- 
sia, it  has  done  more  :  it  has  given  security  to. 
and  rendered  unassailable,  those  which  she  al- 
ready enjoyed.     Wallachia  and  Moldavia 
are  now  her  tributary  subjects  ;  the  Dan- 
ube is,  in  reality,  her  southern  European  bound- 
ary ;  her  eastern  provinces  almost  encircle  the 
Black  Sea :  while,  by  the  infatuation  of  Eng- 
land in  refusing  the  Turks  aid  against  Moham- 
med Ali,  a  few  years  after,  she  has  acquired 
the  exclusive   command    of  the   Darda- 
nelles :  the  Euxine  can  be  navigated  only 
by  her  vessels  of  war  ;  and  her  navy  in  the 
South  has  acquired  the  immense  advantage  of 
possessing  a  vast  inland  lake,  where  navigation 
is  difficult,  and  seamanship  may  be  acquired, 
while  access  to  enemies  is  excluded,  and  foreign 
attack  may  be  defied.! 

It  is  impossible  to  deny,  and  fruitless  to  at- 
tempt to  disguise  that  an  empire  Napoleon,sac 
of  such  extent  and  resources  is  in  count  of  the 
the  highest  degree  formidable  to  power  of  Rus 
the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  from  sia- 
its  rapid  increase  of  numbers  is  daily  becoming 
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*  Martens,  Sup.,  v.,  voce  Russia. 

t  Progress  of  Russia  in  the  East,  i.,  164.    Lond.,  1838- 
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more  so.  What  Macedonia  was  to  Greece, 
that  Russia  is  to  Europe :  happy  if  it  could  be 
said  that  the  resemblance  stopped  there,  and 
that  the  inconstancy,  imprevoyancc,  and  impa- 
tience of  taxation  in  the  Athenian  people,  bore 
no  resemblance  to  the  similar  characteristics 
by  which  the  Democracy  in  the  British  islands 
is  now  distinguished.  Napoleon  has  left  a 
graphic  and  warning  picture  of  the  capability 
of  Russia  to  repel  alike  foreign  invasion  and 
conduct  external  aggression,  if  led  by  an  able 
and  enterprising  chief.  "  Backed,"  said  he, 
"  by  the  eternal  ices  of  the  pole,  which  must 
forever  render  it  unassailable  in  rear  or  flank, 
it  can  only  be  attacked  even  on  its  vulnerable 
front  during  three  or  four  months  in  the  year, 
while  it  has  the  whole  twelve  to  render  avail- 
able against  us.  It  offers  to  an  invader  nothing 
but  the  rigours,  sufferings,  and  privations  of  a 
desert  soil,  of  a  nature  half  dead  and  frozen, 
while  its  inhabitants  will  ever  precipitate  them- 
selves with  transport  towards  the  delicious  cli- 
mates of  the  South.  To  these  physical  advan- 
tages we  must  join  an  immense  population, 
brave,  hardy,  devoted,  passive ;  and  vast  nomade 
tribes,  to  whom  destitution  is  habitual  and  wan- 
dering is  nature.  One  cannot  avoid  shudder- 
ing at  the  thought  of  such  a  mass,  unassailable 
alike  on  the  flanks  and  rear,  which  can  at  any 
time  with  impunity  inundate  you,  while,  if  de- 
feated, it  has  only  to  retire  into  the  midst  of 
its  snows  and  ices,  where  pursuit  is  impossible 
and  reparation  of  loss  easy.  It  is  the  Antaeus 
of  the  fable,  which  cannot  be  overcome  but  by 
seizing  it  by  the  middle  and  stifling  it  in  the 
arms  ;  but  where  is  the  Hercules  to  be  found 
who  will  attempt  such  an  enterprise  1  We 
could  alone  attempt  it,  and  the  world  knows 
what  success  we  have  had.  Show  me  an  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  brave,  able,  and  impetuous — 
in  a  word,  a  Czar  who  is  worthy  of  his  situa- 
tion, and  Europe  is  at  his  feet.  He  may  begin 
his  operations  at  the  distance  only  of  one  hun- 
dred leagues  from  the  two  capitals  of  Vienna 
and  Berlin,  the  sovereigns  of  which  are  the 
only  obstacles  he  has  to  apprehend.  He  gains 
the  one  by  seduction,  subdues  the  other  by 
force,  and  he  is  soon  in  the  midst  of  the  lesser 
princes  of  Germany,  most  of  whom  are  his  re- 
lations or  dependants.  A  few  words  on  libera- 
tion and  independence  will  set  Italy  on  fire. 
Assuredly,  in  such  a  situation,  I  should  arrive 
at  Calais  by  fixed  stages,  and  be  the  arbiter  of 
Europe."* 

St.  Petersburg,  the  capital  of  this  boundless 
dominion,  is  not  less  surprising  as 

St'pTtfrXurl   a  W°rk  °f  aTt  than  the  emPire  °f 

which  it  is  the  head  is  as  the 
growth  of  nature.  Little  more  than  a  century 
ago  the  site  of  this  noble  metropolis  was  a  salt- 
marsh,  lying  between  the  Lake  Ladoga  and  the 
Baltic  Sea,  in  which  the  natural  sterility  of  the 
north  was  enhanced  by  unhealthy  swamps  and 
a  wretched  soil.  It  is  now  one  of  the  most 
splendid  capitals  in  the  world,  containing  three 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  excelling 
any  metropolis  in  Europe  in  the  grandeur  of  its 
design  and  durability  of  the  materials  of  which 
its  public  edifices  are  composed.  The  discern- 
ing eye  of  Peter  the  Great  first  appreciated  the 
commercial  advantages  of  its  situation ;  and, 


*  Nap.  in  Las  Casas,  iv.,  61,  82. 


at  an  enormous  expense  of  life  and  treasure, 
his  despotic  power  overcame  the  formidable 
obstacles  of  nature,  and  amid  the  marshes  of 
Livonia  erected  a  noble  gateway  to  European 
civilization.  Vessels  of  heavy  burden,  indeed, 
cannot  come  up  to  St.  Petersburg,  but  its  out- 
work of  Cronstadt  possesses  a  spacious  har- 
bour, where  fifty  sail  of  the  line  can  lie  in  safe- 
ty, defended  by  stupendous  and  .  impregnable 
bulwarks  from  external  assault ;  while  the  vast 
power  of  the  Czars,  guided  by  European  skill, 
but  inspired  by  Oriental  imagination,  has  con- 
structed the  metropolis  of  their  empire  on  a 
scale  of  solidity  and  magnificence  to  which  no 
parallel  is  to  be  found  in  modern  times.* 

More  than  any  other  capital  in  Europe,  its 
public  edifices  are  built  in  a  style  which 
seems  to  aim  at  eternal  duration  :  the  gjSifipubllc 
Russian  emperors  have  ransacked  all 
the  parts  of  their  immense  dominions  to  obtain 
the  most  costly  materials  for  its  construction. 
The  granite  which  is  scattered  in  huge  masses 
through  the  marshes  of  Livonia,  the  marble 
which  lies  buried  in  the  mountains  of  Taurida, 
compose  the  columns  which  decorate  the  exte- 
rior of  these  edifices  ;  while  the  malachite  of 
Siberia,  the  lapis  lazuli  of  the  Lake  Baikal,  and 
the  porphyry  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  confer  a 
matchless  lustre  on  their  interior  apartments. 
The  level  surface  on  which  it  stands  must  ever 
prevent  St.  Petersburg  from  vying  with  Rome, 
Moscow,  Naples,  Edinburgh,  or  Constantinople, 
in  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  or  the  imposing 
character  of  its  distant  aspect ;  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  greater  part  of  the  private 
buildings  of  brick  is  a  bar  to  the  metropolis  ac- 
quiring that  historic  interest  which  arises  from 
the  sight  of  the  dwellings  of  many  successive 
generations,  standing  side  by  side,  like  the  shad- 
ows of  the  dead,  to  impress  the  living  ;  but  the 
sublime  public  edifices,  which  the  magnificence 
of  successive  sovereigns  has  erected  in  different 
reigns,  will  remain  eternal  monuments  of  the 
vast  power  and  great  achievements  of  the 
Czars.  The  quays  of  granite  will  forever  at- 
test the  prophetic  conceptions  and  far-seeing 
sagacity  of  Peter  the  Great  ;t  the  imperial  pal- 
ace, the  fagade  of  the  Admiralty,  the  colonnade 
of  the  Church  of  Cazan,t  are  durable  monu- 
ments of  the  lofty  spirit  and  grand  ideas  of 
Catharine ;  while  the  Church  of  Isaac,  destined 
to  rival,  if  it  cannot  equal,  St.  Peter's  itself  in 
magnitude  and  splendour,^  and  the  noble  pillar, 
which  exceeds  the  columns  of  Trajan  and  An- 
toninus in  elevation,  and  will  equal  the  obelisks 
of  Egypt  in  durability,  seem  destined  to  convey 
to  the  latest  generations!!  a  faithful  image  of 

*  Lond.,  i.,  182.     Malte  Brun,  vi.,  510. 

t  These  quays,  built  of  vast  masses  of  solid  granite,  are, 
beyond  all  doubt,  the  finest  in  Europe.  All  the  principal 
buildings  in  the  metropolis  are  assembled  on  their  sides — 
the  winter  palace,  the  admiralty,  the  English  quay.— Brem- 
ner,  i.,  82,  83. 

I  The  dome  of  this  noble  church  resembles  that  of  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome,  and  it  has  a  splendid  converging  colon- 
nade in  front,  like  its  great  prototype,  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  pillars.  The  interior  rests  on  fifty-four  beautiful 
pillars  of  gray  granite,  each  of  a  single  stone. — Bremn.,  i.,  98. 

I)  The  columns  which  support  this  gigantic  cathedral  are 
to  be  fifty-eight  feet  long,  each  of  a  single  stone  of  polished 
granite.  There  are  also  to  be  forty-eight  stairs  of  the  same 
polished  material.  These  columns  are  exactly  the  size  of 
the  celebrated  ones,  so  well  known  to  travellers,  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  baths  of  Dioclesian  at  Rome.— See  London- 
derry, i.,  92. 

II  This  column  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  feet  high, 
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the  warlike  achievements  and  religious  charac- 
ter which  have  secured  immortal  celebrity  for 
the  name  of  Alexander.* 

The  preceding  sketch  of  the  Empire  which 
Importance  of  has  arisen  to  such  an  extraordinary 
this  sketch  of  eminence  in  recent  times,  will  not 
Russia.  be  deemed  misplaced  by  the  reflect- 

ing reader,  even  in  a  work  of  general  history  ; 
and  it  becomes  the  more  appropriate,  as  it  will 
be  followed,  in  a  future  chapter,  by  a  similar 
description  of  the  progress  and  institutions  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  America :  exhibiting 
thus,  in  the  close  of  the  wars  of  the  French 
Revolution,  portraits  of  the  two  mighty  families 
of  mankind  who  have  risen  to  exalted  destinies 
during  the  strife,  and  which,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  have  now,  in  an  indelible  manner,  affixed 
their  impress  upon  the  history  of  the  species. 

Almost   outstripping   even   his    couriers    in 
Arrival  of  Na-  speed,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  trav- 
poieon  at  the    ersed  Poland  and  Germany  in  four- 
Tuileries.        teen  jays,  and  regained  the  capital 
of  France  before  the  imperial  government  was 
even  aware  that  he  had  quitted  the  army.     On 
the  5th  of  December,  in  company  with  Caulain- 
court,  he  quitted  Smorgoni  in  Lithuania  ;t  on 
the    10th,    as    already  mentioned,   he 
passed  through  Warsaw,  and  had  his 
celebrated  conversation  with  the  Abbe  de  Pradt  ;t 
on  the  14th  he  was  at  Dresden,  and 
wrote  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  "  that, 
in  spite  of  his  gieat  fatigues,  his  health  was 
never  better,"  and  urging  him  to  augment  his 
auxiliary  force  to  sixty  thousand  men  ;  and  on 
the   18th   of  December,   at   eleven   at 
night,  he  arrived  at  the  Tuileries.     He 
had  written  frequently  to  the  empress,  but  with- 
out ever  announcing  his  return,  and  he  was  to- 
tally unexpected,  insomuch  that,  in  his  humble 
-equipage,  he  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  the 
gates   opened.     Melancholy  and  dejected,  the 
empress  had  just  retired  lo  rest,  and  her  at- 
tendants were  about  to  do  the  same,  when  the 
voices  of  men  were  heard  in  the  antechamber, 
and  immediately  after  two  figures,  wrapped  in 
travelling-cloaks,  entered.    The  maid  of  honour 
in  attendance  instantly  rushed  forward  to  se- 
cure the  door  which  led  to  the  empress's  apart- 
ment, when  Caulaincourt  drew  aside  the  cloak 
of  the  foremost  of  the  strangers,  and  the  em- 
peror was  recognised.     A  cry  of  astonishment 
from  the  lady  made  the  empress  aware  that 
something  extraordinary  was   passing   in  the 
antechamber,  and  she  had  just  leaped  out  of 
bed  when  the  emperor  caught  her  in  his  arms. 
Their  interview  was  tender  and  affectionate ; 
and  although  Duroc  and  Count  Lobau,  who  had 
left  Smorgoni  a  few  hours  later  than  the  em- 
peror, did  not  arrive  with  his  papers  for  two 
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including  the  figure  at  the  top,  and  its  diameter  is  fifteen 
feet.  It  is  composed  of  mottled  red  granite,  like  that  at 
Peterhead  in  Scotland,  but  susceptible  of  a  higher  polish. 
The  column  in  the  Place  Vend6me  is  one  hundred  and  forty 
ieet,  that  in  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh,  with  the  fig- 
ure, one  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet.  The  column  of  Alex- 
ander stands  on  massy  blocks  of  granite,  and  is  distinguish- 
ed by  its  severe  and  awful  simplicity.  The  shaft  of  the 
stone  is  eighty-four  feet  high,  and  on  its  top  stands  a  statue, 
not  of  Alexander,  but  of  Religion,  blessing  the  surrounding 
city.  It  has  a  pedestal  and  capital  of  bronze,  made  from 
cannon  taken  in  the  war  of  1828  and  1829  from  the  Turks. 
— Bremneii,  i.,  88. 

*  Bremner's  Russia,  i.,  82,  84.     Lond.,  i.,  92,  93.     Malte 
Brun,  vi.,  504,  507.       t  Ante,  iii.,  000.       (  Ante,  hi.,  000. 


days  after,  yet,  early  next  morning,  he  com- 
menced his  labours  in  the  cabinet,  and  a  new 
impulse  was  communicated  to  every  branch  of 
the  administration.* 

At  nine  o'clock  a  levee  was  held,  and,  as  the 
news  of  the  emperor's  unexpected  universal  con 
arrival   had    spread   like    wildfire  stemation  at 
through  the  metropolis,  it  was  very  Paris  on  the 
numerously  attended.     The   29th  S^t,  wd  ?hT 
bulletin,  containing  the  account  of  emperor's  am- 
the  disasters  of  the  retreat,  had  val  being  re- 
not  yet  arrived,  though  it  had  left  celved- 
the  army  before  the  emperor,  and  no  other  feel- 
ing than  that  of  surprise  at  his  sudden  return 
was  felt  by  the  persons  present.     In  the  course 
of  the  forenoon,  however,  it  came,  and  was  im- 
mediately published.     No  words  can  paint  the 
feelings  of  stupor,  consternation,  and  astonish- 
ment, which  pervaded  the  metropolis  when  the 
disastrous  news  was   promulgated.     The   ca- 
lamity, great  as  it  was,  and  truly  as  it  had  been 
revealed  in  that  celebrated  paper,  was  exagger- 
ated by  the  public  terror :  it  was  thought  that 
the  old  system  of  concealment  had  been  pur- 
sued on  this  as  on  all  previous  occasions  ;  that 
the  army  had  been  totally  destroyed  ;  and  that 
the  sudden  return  of  the  emperor  was  owing  to 
his  being,  literally  speaking,  the  sole  surviver 
of  his  followers.     Gloom  and  disquietude,  ac- 
cordingly, pervaded  every  countenance  at  the 
levee  on  the  morning  of  the  succeeding  day, 
which  was  attended  by  all  the  principal  officers 
of  state ;  and  the  utmost  anxiety  was  univer- 
sally felt  to  hear  what  details  the  emperor  him- 
self might  furnish  as  to  the  extent  of  the  ca- 
lamity.     Napoleon   appeared,    however,    calm 
and   collected ;    and,  so   far  from   seeking  to 
evade  the  questions  which  all  were  so  anxious  to 
put,  he  anticipated  the  wishes  of  those  present, 
and  himself  began  the  conversation  on  the  dis- 
asters  of  the   retreat.     "  Moscow,"   said   he, 
"  had  fallen  into  our  power  ;  we  had  surmount- 
ed every  obstacle  ;  the  conflagration,  even,  had 
in  no  degree  lessened  the  prosperous  state  of 
our  affairs ;  but  the  rigour  of  winter  induced 
upon  the  army  the  most  frightful  calamities : 
in  a  few  nights  all  was  changed  ;  cruel  losses 
were  experienced ;  they  would  have  broken  my 
heart  if,  in  such  circumstances,  I  had  been  ac- 
cessible to  any  other  sentiments  but  the  welfare 
of  my  people."! 

The  undisguised  admissions  and  intrepid 
countenance  of  the  emperor  had  a  Restoratjon  0f 
surprising  effect  in  restoring  pub-  public  confi- 
lic  confidence  and  dissipating  the  dence  through- 
impression  produced  by  the  great-  ™*ethe  Em" 
est  external  disasters  recorded  in 
history.  The  old  confidence  in  his  fortune  re- 
turned ;  his  star  appeared  to  emerge  from  the 
clouds  by  which  it  had  been  obscured,  and  again 
to  shine  forth  the  lord  of  the  ascendant.  His 
words,  eagerly  gathered  and  repeated,  were 
soon  circulated  in  the  public  journals  through 
the  Empire  ;  addresses,  containing  assurances 
of  undiminished  loyalty  and  unshaken  confi- 
dence, were  speedily  presented  by  all  the  public 
bodies  in  Paris,  and  followed  by  similar  ones 
from  the  chief  towns  of  France  ;  and  soon  the 
whole   cities   of  the   Empire    approached  the 


*  Mad.  Durand,  173.     Fain,  MS.  de  1813,  i.,  1,  9. 
poleon  to  Francis,  Dec.  14,  1813. 

t  Moniteur,  Dec.  20,  1812.     Fain,  i.,  8,  10 
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throne  with  eloquent  protestations  of  eternal 
loyalty  and  unchangeable  devotion.  The  cities 
of  Rome,  Milan,  Florence,  Hamburg,  Amster- 
dam, and  Turin,  particularly  distinguished  them- 
selves by  the  fervour  of  their  enthusiasm  on 
this  occasion.*  Their  addresses  would  be  wor- 
thy of  the  highest  admiration,  as  indicating  a 
dignified  constancy  in  misfortune,  if  the  praises 
of  servitude  were  not  always  suspicious  ;  and 
if  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  same  func- 
tionaries, when  the  winds  of  adversity  reached 
them,  had  not  demonstrated  that  their  present 
overflowing  loyalty  was  rather  the  result  of  an- 
ticipation of  future  and  prosperous  than  of  su- 
periority to  past  and  adverse  fortune.! 

But,  though  not  insensible  to  these  striking 
marks  of  devotion,  and  fully  alive  to  the  neces- 
sities of  his  situation,  it  was  neither  by  the  one 
nor  the  other  that  the  attention  of  the  emperor 
was  now  riveted.  It  was  treason  at  Paris 
which  occupied  his  thoughts  :  it  was  on  the 
conspiracy  of  Malet  that  his  eyes  were  fixed. 

This  extraordinary  event,  of  which  the  em- 
Conspiracy  peror  received  intelligence  shortly 
of  Malet.  '  before  he  left  the  army  in  Russia, 
might  well  arrest  his  attention ;  for  it  placed 
beyond  a  doubt  the  sandy  foundation  on  which, 
amid  so  many  protestations  of  fidelity  and  de- 
votion, his  authority,  and  the  prospects  of  suc- 
cession in  his  family,  were  rested.  An  obscure 
but  most  able  man,  of  the  name  of  Malet,  whose 
restless  and  enterprising  character  had  caused 
him  to  be  detained  four  years  in  custody  at 
Paris,  had  conceived,  in  the  solitude  of  his 
cell,  the  project  of  overturning  the  imperial  dy- 
nasty ;  and,  what  is  still  more  extraordinary, 
he  all  but  carried  it  into  execution.}:  He  had, 
with  two  accomplices — Lafon,  an  old  abbe,  a 
prisoner  with  himself,  and  Rateau,  a  young  cor- 
poral on  guard  in  the  place  of  detention — for 
long  been  preparing  the  means  of  effecting  his 
object ;  and  the  whole  rested  on  a  fabricated 
story  of  the  death  of  the  emperor.  To  support 
this  assertion,  he  had  forged  a  decree  of  the 
Senate,  by  which  the  imperial  government  was 
abolished,  General  Malet  created  governor  of 

*  "Our  kingdom,  sire!  is  your  handiwork:  it  owes  to 
you  its  laws,  its  monuments,  its  roads,  its  prosperity,  its 
agriculture,  the  honour  of  its  arts,  and  the  internal  peace 
which  it  enjoys.  The  people  of  Italy  declare,  in  the  face  of 
tflie  universe,  that  there  is  no  sacrifice  which  they  are  not 
prepared  to  make  to  enable  your  majesty  to  complete  the 
gTeat  work  intrusted  to  you  by  Providence.  In  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  extraordinary  sacrifices  are  required, 
and  our  efforts  shall  be  unbounded.  You  require  arms,  ar- 
mies, gold,  fidelity,  constancy.  All  we  possess,  sire  !  we 
lay  at  your  majesty's  feet.  This  is  not  the  suggestion  of 
authority,  it  is  conviction,  gratitude  ;  the  universal  cry 
produced  by  the  passion  for  our  political  existence." — Ad- 
d/ess from  Milan,  21th  Dec,  1812,  Fain,  i.,  12. 

t  Fain,  i.,  11,  12.  Momteur,  Dec.  25,  1812,  to  Jan.  20, 
1813. 

X  Malet  was  born  on  the  28th  of  June,  1754,  at  Dole,  and 
passed  his  early  life  in  the  army,  where  he  commanded  one 
of  the  first  battalions  of  the  Jura  at  the  commencement 'of 
the  Revolution.  He  was  afterward  implicated  in  some  ille- 
gal exactions  at  Civita  Vecchia,  in  the  Roman  States,  and 
was,  in  consequence,  deprived  of  his  command,  and  sent  be- 
fore a  commission  of  inquiry  at  Pans,  in  July,  1807  ;  and,  in 
A  »  24  1S07  virtue  °f  their  sentence,  he  was  confined  in  a 
house  of  detention  till  the  affair  blew  over.  In 
1608,  when  he  was  still  a  prisoner,  and  the  emperor  was  in 
Spain,  he  conceived  the  first  idea  of  his  extraordinary  proj- 
ect ;  but  the  sudden  return  of  Napoleon  to  Paris  discon- 
certed the  design  at  that  time,  and  it  continued  fermenting 
in  his  mind  till  the  emperor's  longer  absence  in  Russia  gave 
an  opportunity  of  renewing  the  design  under  more  favoura- 
ble circumstances,  and  when  the  conspirator  had  regained 
so  much  liberty  as  to  be  able  to  elude  his  guards. — Fain, 
£.,  14, 15. 


Paris,  and  a  provisional  government  estab- 
lished ;  and  various  orders  on  the  treasury 
were  also  prepared,  calculated  to  dispel  the 
doubts  or  shake  the  fidelity  of  the  chief  persons 
to  Whom  the  train  was  to  be  first  applied.  Hav- 
ing taken  these  precautions,  Malet  with  Q  „2 
ease  eluded  the  loose  surveillance  un- 
der which  he  was  detained,  and,  dressed  in  his 
uniform  of  general  of  brigade,  presented  him- 
self at  the  gate  of  the  barracks  of  the  2d  regi- 
ment and  10th  cohort,  and  being  refused  admit- 
tance till  the  colonel,  Soulier,  gave  orders,  he 
repaired  to  the  house  of  the  latter,  which  was 
not  far  distant,  and  announced  to  him  that  the 
emperor  had  been  killed  on  the  7th  of  October, 
before  Moscow  ;  that  the  Senate  had  taken  its 
measures,  and  that  he  himself  had  been  appoint- 
ed governor  of  Paris.  The  forged  decree  of  the 
Senate  was  well  calculated  to  deceive  even  the 
most  experienced,  from  the  precision  with  which 
it  was  drawn,  and  the  apparent  authenticity  of 
the  signatures  appended  to  it ;  but  Malet  had 
not  trusted  merely  to  these  supports,  for  it  also 
contained  an  appointment  of  Soulier  as  general 
of  brigade,  and  a  treasury  order  for  100,000 
francs  (£4000)  for  his  use.  Deceived  or  won, 
that  officer  gave  into  the  snare,  and  accompa- 
nied Malet  into  the  barrack-yard.* 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  enterprise  was  here 
to  be  surmounted,  and  in  the  way  Proo.  , 

in  which  he  overcame  it  Malet  gave  great  success 
proofs  of  a  vigorous  character.  He  of  the  conspir- 
instantly  assumed  a  decided  tone  :  ac^- 
ordered  the  gates  to  be  opened ;  mustered  the 
soldiers  by  torch-light ;  announced  the  emper- 
or's death  ;  and  commanded  the  drums  to  beat, 
that  the  cohort  should  assemble  to  hear  the  de- 
cree read  which  announced  the  emperor's  death 
and  the  abolition  of  the  imperial  government. 
Yielding  to  the  habit  of  obedience,  suspecting 
no  deceit,  and  habituated  to  similar  changes 
during  the  Revolution,  the  soldiers  obeyed  with- 
out a  murmur  ;  the  acquiescence  of  the  chief  of 
the  battalion  was  already  secured  by  the  order 
on  the  treasury  for  100,000  francs,  delivered  at 
the  time,  with  the  promise  of  future,  gratifica- 
tions ;  the  common  men  were  paralyzed  by  the 
fatal  intelligence  of  the  emperor's  death,  and 
knew  not  how  to  resist  orders  apparently  em- 
anating from  such  elevated  functionaries.  Ma- 
let instantly  ordered  a  strong  body  to  march 
with  him  to  the  prison  of  La  Force,  which  they 
forthwith  did  ;  and  he  there  liberated  Generals 
Lahorie  and  Guidal,  who  were  sturdy  Republi- 
cans, of  a  bold  character,  and  who  had  long 
been  confined  by  order  of  Napoleon.  They  im- 
mediately set  out  with  him,  and  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  ;  and  before  daylight  three 
columns  had  marched  in  different  directions, 
under  the  command  of  Malet,  Lahorie,  and 
Guidal,  to  gain  possession  of  the  principal  posts 
in  the  city.t 

They  were  all  successful  beyond  what  their 

most    sanguine    hopes    COUld    have   Extraordinary 

anticipated.    Lahorie  made  straight  success  of  the 
for  the  hotel  of  Savary,  the  minister  conspiracy. 
of  police,  forced  his  way  into  the  house,  sur- 
prised the  great  functionary  in  bed,  made  him 
prisoner,  and,  after  some  altercation,  carried 


*  Soulier's  Declaration,  Fain,  i.,  145,  147.     Thib.,  ix., 
156.     Savary,  vi.,  18,  19. 

t  Thib.,  ix.,  157,  158.     Savary,  vi.,  19,  21.     Fain,   i. 
144,  147. 
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him  off  to  the  prison  of  La  Force,  where  he 
was  received  and  lodged  in  safety.  Guidal,  in 
like  manner,  made  prisoner  Pasquier,  the  pre- 
fect of  police,  and  lodged  him  in  the  same  place 
of  security.  Soulier,  the  colonel  of  the  10th 
cohort,  who  had  been  gained  by  the  bribe  above 
mentioned,  made  himself  master  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  and  stationed  a  strong  force  in  the 
small  square  in  front  of  that  building ;  while 
another  detachment,  under  Malet  in  person, 
took  possession  of  the  Place  Vendome.  Fro- 
chot,  the  prefect  of  the  department  of  the  Seine, 
was  riding  into  town  from  his  country  house  at 
a  quarter  past  eight  in  the  morning,  when  he 
was  met  by  one  of  his  servants  on  horseback, 
in  great  agitation,  with  a  note  from  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  on  the  outside  of  which  were  written 
the  ominous  words  "  Fuit  Imfcrator.''''  On  ar- 
riving at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  he  found  the  front 
occupied  by  the  National  Guards,  and  received 
a  despatch  from  Malet,  styling  himself  governor 
of  Paris,  ordering  him  to  prepare  the  principal 
apartment  in  the  building  for  the  use  of  the 
"  provisional  government."  Frochot  was  a  man 
of  probity  and  honour ;  but,  like  many  others 
of  a  similar  character,  he  wanted  the  resolution 
necessary  to  carry  him  through  such  a  crisis. 
Instead  of  simply  discharging  his  duty,  by  de- 
claring his  adhesion  to  the  young  Napoleon,  and 
endeavouring  to  induce  the  soldiers  to  abandon 
the  blind  enterprise  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged, he  at  once  acquiesced,  and  even  went 
so  far  as  to  desire  the  officers  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  to  arrange  the  tables  and  apartment  for 
the  provisional  government.* 

While  the  inferior  leaders  of  the  conspiracy 
Success  of  Ma-  were  achieving  this  astonishing 
let,  who  seizes  success,  its  chief  was  not  less  for- 
the  Governor  tunate  in  obtaining,  almost  without 
of  Pans.  resistance,   the   command  of  the 

principal  military  authorities  in  the  city.  He 
despatched  forged  orders,  addressed  to  the  com- 
manders of  two  regiments  of  the  paid  guard  of 
Paris,  similar  to  those  which  had  corrupted  or 
deceived  Soulier,  and  met  from  both  with  im- 
plicit obedience.  By  means  of  the  one  he  gained 
possession  of  the  whole  barriers  of  Paris,  which 
were  closed,  with  positive  orders  to  let  no  one 
go  out  or  in  ;  so  that  no  messengers  could  be 
sent  to  the  country  for  assistance.  With  the 
other  he  occupied  the  bank,  in  which,  at  that 
period,  there  was  a  large  treasure  in  specie, 
the  treasury,  and  the  principal  public  offices. 
The  chief  himself,  meanwhile,  moved  along  the 
Rue  St.  Honore,  with  a  detachment  of  only  fifty 
men,  twenty-five  of  whom  he  directed  to  station 
themselves  in  front  of  the  office  of  the  Etats- 
Major  of  Paris.  The  possession  of  this  post 
was  of  the  highest  importance,  as  it  was  the 
headquarters  of  military  authority  in  Paris.  To 
effect  this  object,  he  sent  a  package  to  the  Ad- 
jutant-general Doucet,  of  a  similar  tenour  with 
those  given  to  Soulier  and  the  other  colonels, 
and  containing  his  nomination  as  general  of 
brigade,  and  a  treasury  order  for  100,000  francs. 
Doucet  lost  his  presence  of  mind  ;  and,  seeing 
the  troops  before  the  hotel,  obeyed  his  orders 
so  far  as  to  send  for  Laborde,  whom  he  had 
been  ordered  to  put  under  arrest.  Meanwhile, 
Malet  himself  went  to  the  hotel  of  General  Hu- 

*   Sav.,  vi.,  27,  29.      Fain,  i.,   17,  and  Declaration  of 
Count  Frochot,  i.,  157.     Thib.,  ix.,  159. 


lin,  the  governor  of  Paris,  with  the  other  twen- 
ty-five men.  He  entered  his  hotel,  accompanied 
by  a  captain  of  the  regiment  which  followed 
him  ;  and  having  asked  to  see  Hulin  in  private, 
shot  him  with  a  pistol  in  the  face  when  desired 
to  show  his  orders,  and  left  him  severely,  but 
not  mortally  wounded,  weltering  in  his  blood. 
After  this  extraordinary  scene,  Malet  repaired 
to  the  Adjutant-general  Doucet's  office,  still 
accompanied  and  obeyed  by  the  officer  and  de- 
tachment, who  were  so  fascinated  by  his  auda- 
city, that  they  saw  nothing  extraordinary  or 
reprehensible  in  the  apparent  murder  of  their 
general  before  their  eyes.  Nothing  was  want- 
ing but  the  command  of  the  adjutant-general's 
office  to  give  him  the  entire  direction  of  the 
military  force  of  Paris,  of  the  telegraph,  and 
with  it  of  all  France,  which,  it  was  well  known, 
would  never  shake  off  its  submission  to  the 
central  authority  of  Paris,  by  whomsoever 
wielded  ;  and  it  was  accident  alone  which  pre- 
vented this  consummation,  after  every  real  ob- 
stacle had  been  overcome.* 

It  so  happened  that,  when  Malet,  with  his  de- 
tachment, came  to  the  hotel  of  His  subse- 
the  adjutant-general,  Laborde  was  quent  seizure  j 
coming  down  the  stair  to  go  home  and  overthrow 
and  yield  to  the  arrest,  and  Pasques,  the  in- 
spector-general of  the  minister  of  police,  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  what  had  occurred,  was  at 
the  door,  to  make  some  inquiries  about  an  Eng- 
lishman whom  he  had  arrested  at  Passy  by 
orders  of  Savary.  Malet's  detachment  stopped 
him  agreeably  to  their  orders ;  but  Laborde 
called  to  them  to  let  him  in  ;  and  the  men,  ac- 
customed to  obey  his  voice,  allowed  him  to> 
enter.  This  functionary,  who  had  had  the 
charge  of  Malet  in  his  place  of  detention,  and 
had  seen  him  there  only  the  day  before,  no 
sooner  saw  him  in  the  room  conversing  with 
Doucet,  than  he  exclaimed,  "  This  is  my  pris- 
oner ;  how  the  devil  has  he  made  his  escape  1 
M.  Malet,  you  had  no  permission  to  leave  your 
house  without  my  leave."  And,  immediately 
turning  to  Doucet,  he  said,  "There  is  some- 
thing here  I  don't  understand  ;  arrest  him,  and 
I  will  go  and  inform  the  minister  of  police." 
Malet  immediately  put  his  hand  on  the  pistol 
which  he  had  in  his  pocket ;  the  gesture  was 
observed  in  a  glass  opposite  ;  and  before  he 
could  draw  it,  Laborde  and  Doucet  sprang  upon 
him,  threw  him  back  on  the  floor,  and  disarmed 
him.  The  arrest  of  its  chief  disconcerted  the 
whole  conspiracy  :  Laborde  went  out  to  the 
soldiers,  informed  them  of  the  deceit  which  had 
been  practised  on  them,  and  told  them  the  em- 
peror was  not  dead.  They  immediately  shout- 
ed "  Vive  l'Empereur !"  and,  ashamed  of  the 
extraordinary  plot  into  which  they  had  been 
drawn,  returned  with  perfect  docility  to  their 
barracks.  By  nine  o'clock  the  minister  of  po- 
lice was  delivered  from  his  prison  ;  all  was 
over ;  and  with  so  little  bloodshed,  that  it  might 
have  passed  for  a  melodrame,  had  it  not  been 
followed  by  a  real  tragedy,  in  the  death  of  Ma- 
let, Guidal,  Lahorie,  and  eleven  others,  who 
were  shot  next  day  on  the  plain  of  Grenelle,  by 
orders  of  the  government :  an  unnecessary  piece 
of  cruelty  when  applied  to  such  a  number,  which 
Napoleon,  had  he  been  present,  would  certainly 
not  have  permitted.     Malet  behaved  with  great 

*  Sav.,  vi.,  24,  25.     Thib.,  vi.,  158.     Fain,  i.,  17,  18. 
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fortitude  in  his  last  moments,  and  had  the  gen- 
erosity to  exculpate  his  companions  in  misfor- 
tune, by  declaring  that  he  alone  imagined  the 
conspiracy,  and  that  he  had  no  associates. 
When  brought  before  the  judge  examinators, 
his  intrepidity  was  such  as  to  excite  even  awe 
among  those  whom  professional  indifference 
had  rendered  callous  to  such  scenes.  "  Who 
are  your  accomplices  ?"  said  Dejean,  the  pres- 
ident. "All  France,"  replied  he,  "if  I  had 
succeeded,  and  you  yourself  at  their  head. 
When  you  attack  openly  a  government  by  force, 
the  palm  is  your  own  if  you  succeed  ;  if  not — 
death."  The  president  turned  pale,  and  asked 
no  more  questions.  On  his  way  to  the  plain 
of  Grenelle,  with  an  intrepid  step,  haranguing 
the  soldiers  in  the  masculine  language  of  the 
Revolution,  he  said,  "  I  fall,  but  I  am  not  the 
last  of  the  Romans."  Most  of  the  others  la- 
mented loudly  their  fate,  at  being  sentenced, 
along  with  a  person  whose  very  name  they 
knew  not  two  days  before,  and  for  accession  to 
a  treasonable  plot,  of  the  objects  of  which  they 
were  entirely  ignorant.* 

When  the  news  of  this  extraordinary  con- 
Effect  which  sPiracy  spread  in  Paris,  it  excited 
this  conspiracy  a  prodigious  sensation,  but  rather 
produced  in  tending  to  ridicule  than  fear,  as, 
Pans  and  on     before  it  was  generally  known,  the 

Jsapoleon.  ,  °  „£      .     ,. 

danger  was  over.  The  ladies,  in 
particular,  were  highly  diverted  at  the  ease 
with  which  their  old  tormentor,  the  minister  of 
police,  had  been  shut  up  in  prison  ;  and  the 
saying  made  the  tour  of  all  the  saloons  in 
Paris,  that  "  the  Duke  of  Rovigo  had  better 
keep  his  eye  on  the  barracks,  instead  of  prying 
into  our  boudoirs."  But  those  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  real  hazard  which  had  been  incur- 
red, made  no  secret  of  the  narrow  escape  which 
the  imperial  authority  had  made.  "  But  for 
the  singular  accident,"  says  Savary,  "  which 
caused  the  arrest  of  the  minister  of  war  to  fail, 
Malet,  in  a  few  moments,  would  have  been 
master  of  almost  everything  ;  and  in  a  country 
so  much  influenced  by  the  contagion  of  exam- 
ple, there  is  no  saying  where  his  success  would 
have  stopped.  He  would  have  had  possession 
of  the  treasury,  then  extremely  rich  ;  the  post- 
office,  the  telegraph,  and  the  command  of  the 
hundred  cohorts  of  the  National  Guards  of 
France.  He  would  soon  have  learned,  by  the 
amount  of  estafettes,  the  alarming  situation  of 
affairs  in  Russia  ;  and  nothing  could  have  pre- 
vented him  from  making  prisoner  of  the  emper- 
or himself  if  he  had  returned  alone,  or  from 
marching  to  meet  him  if  he  had  come  at  the 
head  of  his  troops. "t  Nor  is  there  any  solid 
foundation  for  the  obvious  remark,  that  the  suc- 
cess of  such  a  conspiracy,  founded  on  falsehood, 
could  have  been  only  of  an  ephemeral  dura- 
tion ;  for  we  have  the  authority  of  Thibaudeau 
for  the  assertion,  that,  to  his  personal  knowl- 
edge, the  conspiracy  had  ramifications  in  the 
provinces.  It  was  set  on  foot  by  Barras  and 
the  old  Jacobin  party  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
say  what  would  have  been  the  effect  of  a  sud- 
den overthrow  of  the  government,  occurring  at 
the  very  time  of  the  promulgation  of  the  news 
of  the  Moscow  disasters.  J 

*  Sav.,  vi.,  24,  25.     Thib.,  ix.,  160,  162.     Fain,  i.,  17, 18. 
Capcfigue,  ix.,  397,  398. 
t  Sav.,  vi.,  27,  31.  t  Thib.,  ix.,  163,  164. 
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But,  if  the  narrow  escape  which  the  imperial 
government  had  undergone  excited  Na    ,     , 
anxious  disquietude  in  the  breasts  opiniononSlie 
of  all  classes,*  tenfold  deeper  was  subject  in  the 
the  impression  which  it  made  on  £tm"'cl1  of 
the  far-seeing  mind  of  Napoleon. 
One  only  idea  took  possession  of  his  imagina- 
tion :  that  in  this  crisis  the  succession  of  the 
King  of  Rome  was,  by  the  common  consent,  set 
aside.     One  only  truth  was  ever  present  to  his 
mind  :  that  the  imperial  crown  rested  on  him- 
self alone.     The  fatal  truth,  well  known  to  the 
world  in  historic  lore,  but  hitherto  concealed, 
even  from  his  piercing  eyes  by  the  effulgence 
of  his  glory,  had  now  been  demonstrated  :  that 
the  Revolution  had  destroyed  the  foundations 
of  hereditary  succession ;   and  that   even  the 
greatest  achievements  by  him  who  had  won  the 
diadem,  afforded  no  security  that  it  would  de- 
scend to  his  progeny.     These  reflections,  which 
seem  to  have  burst  upon  Napoleon  all  at  once, 
when  the  news  of  this  extraordinary  affair  first 
reached  him  in  Russia,  weighed  him  down  more 
than  all  the  disasters  of  the  Moscow  retreat. 
They  constituted  the  secret  reason  for  his  leav- 
ing the  army  ;  they  incessantly  occupied  his 
mind  during  his  long  and  solitary  journey  ;  and: 
they  found  vent  in  impassioned  and  mournful 
expressions,  when,  a  few  days  after  his  arrival, 
he  convened  the  Council  of  State  on  the  subject. 
"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  we  must  no  longer  dis- 
believe in  miracles;  attend  to  the  report  of  M. 
Real  on  Malet's  conspiracy."     The  report  being 
read,  he  resumed :  "  This  is  the  consequence 
of  the  want  of  habit  and  proper  ideas  in  France 
on  the  subject  of  succession.     Sad  effects  of 
our  revolutions  !    At  the  first  word  of  my  death, 
at  the  first  command  of  an  unknown  individual, 
officers  lead  their  regiments  to  force  the  jails, 
and  make  prisoners  of  the  highest  authorities. 
A  jailer  quietly  encloses  the  ministers  of  state 
within  his  doors.     A  prefect  of  the  capital,  at 
the  command  of  a  few  soldiers,  lends  himself  to 
the  preparation  of  his  great  hall  for  the  assem- 
bly of  I  know  not  what  factious  wretches  !   And 
all  this  while  the  empress  is  on  the  spot;  while 
the  King  of  Rome  is  alive  ;  while  my  ministers 
and  all  the  great  officers  of  state  are  at  hand. 
7s  a  man,  then,  everything  here  1     Are  institutions 
nothing ;  oaths  nothing  ?     It  is  to  idseology  that 
we  are  to  attribute  all  these  misfortunes  :  it  is 
the  error  of  its  professors  which  necessarily  in- 
duced, and,  in  fact,  brought  on,  the  reign  of  blood. 
Who  proclaimed  the  principle  of  insurrection  as 
a  duty  1     Who  cast  adulation  before  the  people, 
in  elevating  them  to  a  sovereignty  which  they 
were  incapable  of  exercising^     When  one  is 
called  to  regenerate  a  state,  it  is  principles  dia- 
metrically the  reverse  which  require  to  be  fol- 
lowed.    History  paints  the  human  heart :  it  is 
in  history  we  must  seek  for  the  mirror  of  the 
advantages  or  evils  of  different  species  of  legis- 
lation.    Frochot  is  an  honourable  man :  he  is 

*  Above  all,  they  were  struck  with  the  facility  with  which 
the  conspirators  had  persuaded  the  troops  of  the  death  of  the 
emperor,  without  its  ever  having  entered  into  the  head  of  one 
of  their  officers  to  assure  themselves  whether  it  was  true,  or 
to  bestow  a  thought  on  his  son.  These  very  soldiers  suffer- 
ed themselves  to  be  led  against  the  persons  in  possession  of 
power,  and  without  a  murmur  saw  the  Governor  of  Paris, 
their  general,  struck  down  before  their  eyes,  without  a  mo- 
tion being  made  for  his  defence.  It  was  in  vain  to  disguise 
that  such  a  state  of  things  presaged  many  misfortunes. — 
Savary,  vi.,  28. 
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attached  to  the  Empire  ;  but  his  duty  was  to 
have  devoted  himself  to  death  on  the  steps  of 
the  Hotel  de  Ville.  A  great  example  is  requi- 
red for  all  functionaries.  The  noblest  of  deaths 
would  be  that  of  a  soldier  on  the  field  of  honour, 
if  that  of  a  magistrate  perishing  in  defence  of 
the  throne  and  the  laws  were  not  more  glorious 
still."  These  words  gave  the  tone  to  all  the 
public  bodies  to  whom  the  examination  into  the 
affair  was  intrusted,  and  they  unanimously  re- 
ported that  the  prefect  of  the  department  of  the 
Seine  should  be  dismissed.  This  was  accord- 
ingly done,  and  the  urban  guard  of  Paris  was 
suppressed ;  but  the  matter  was  pushed  no 
farther,  it  being  justly  deemed  inadvisable  to 
make  it  known  with  what  facility  the  regular 
soldiers  had  been  misled,  and  with  what  ease 
the  imperial  authority  had  been  all  but  over- 
turned.* 

In  France,  during  the  monarchy,  the  people 
had  for  their  rallying  cry  "  The  king 

thisTveT  °n  isdead!      Long    live  the   king!" 

On  this  occasion,  however,  when 

the  report  of  the  emperor's  death  was  spread 

and  believed,  no  one  exclaimed  "  Long  live  the 


«mperor ! 


The  fact  is  memorable  :  it  was  the 


first  indication  of  the  effects,  not  only  of  a  new 
dynasty  on  the  throne,  but  of  a  new  era  in  the 
social  history  of  France.  The  period  of  hered- 
itary succession,  with  its  stability,  its  security, 
its  loyalty,  its  recollections,  had  passed  away  : 
personal  qualities  had  become  the  sole  title  to 
distinction.  In  the  effort  to  effect  this  change, 
all  Europe  had  been  convulsed  to  its  centre ; 
but  the  alteration  had  been  made,  and  it  could 
not  be  undone.  Now,  then,  was  seen  the  ef- 
fect of  the  shock  on  one  of  the  most  momentous 
of  national  events,  the  demise  of  the  sovereign 
filling  the  throne.  It,  too,  had  become  elective  : 
personal  qualities  were  alone  the  passport  to 
power  ;  the  principle  of  hereditary  succession 
had  been  destroyed.  Even  the  greatest  and 
most  splendid  qualities  in  the  founder  of  a  new 
dynasty,  and  the  most  unheard-of  success  at- 
tending his  arms,  could  not,  it  was  found,  en- 
sure the  succession  of  his  own  son,  or  shake  the 
inextinguishable  passion  for  a  rotation  of  rulers, 
which  had  arisen  from  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution.  The  effects  of  that  great  convul- 
sion were  already  unfolding  themselves :  the 
throne  had  become,  in  effect,  elective  ;  all  power 
depended  upon  office  ;  all  office  on  the  support 
of  the  military  ;  the  support  of  the  military  on 
the  suffrage  of  the  Praetorian  Guards  at  Paris. 
European  had  been  exchanged  for  Asiatic  civ- 
ilization, and  the  dream  of  perfectibility  had  ter- 
minated in  the  institutions  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire. 

Though  Napoleon  acquired  the  melancholy 
Device  concern-  conviction,  from  this  event,  that 
ing  the  French  the  stability  of  his  dynasty  and 
regency.  the  hopes  of  his  son's  succession 

rested  on  a  sandy  foundation,  yet  he  resolved 
to  leave  nothing  undone  which  might,  for  the 
present  at  least,  guard  against  the  dangers  with 
which  they  were  threatened.  With  this  view, 
he  resolved  to  fix  at  once,  by  an  act  of  govern- 
ment, the  cases  in  which  a  regency  was  to  en- 
sue, and  the  persons  in  whom  the  nomination 
was  to  be  vested.     By  a  senatus  consullum,  early 

Pieces  Just., 


Ac, 


Thin.,  ix.,  166,  167.     Fain,  i.,  168,  195. 
.  20,  21.     Audience  of  Dec.  20,  1812. 


in  February,  the  right  of  appointing 
a  regent  was  in  the  first  instance  ' 

vested  in  the  emperor ;  if  he  had  not  made  a 
nomination,  the  right  of  doing  so  devolved  on 
the  empress  ,  failing  her,  on  the  first  prince  of 
the  blood  ;  and  in  default  of  him,  on  the  great 
dignitaries  of  the  Empire.  The  same  decree 
fixed,  in  the  most  minute  manner,  the  duration 
and  extent  of  the  regent's  power,  the  formation 
of  his  council,  the  oath  to  be  taken  to  the  em- 
press if  regent,  the  administration,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  interregnum,  of  the  royal 
domains,  the  forms  for  crowning  the  empress 
regent  and  the  King  of  Rome.  The  object  of 
the  emperor  in  this  curious  enactment  obvious- 
ly was  to  arrange  everything  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  imperial  authority,,  in  the  event  of 
his  absence  or  death,  to  the  proper  depositary, 
and  to  leave  nothing  to  chance  or  the  inclinations 
of  the  military  who  happened  to  be  in  the  cap- 
ital at  the  time,  forgetting  that  the  real  and 
only  security  for  hereditary  succession  in  the 
throne  is  to  be  found  in  the  reverence  with 
which  it  is  regarded  by  the  people ;  that  this 
reverence  can  neither  be  acquired  in  a  single 
lifetime,  nor  be  ingrafted  on  revolutionary 
changes ;  and  that,  to  seek  to  establish  it  in  a 
state  which  has  destroyed  its  hereditary  ranks, 
and  the  descent  of  private  property,  can  give  no 
greater  stability  than  casting  anchor  in  a  mo- 
ving quicksand.* 

Well  aware  that  the  losses  of  the  preceding 
campaign    made    a    great    effort  ,,     . „   .„ 

r     °        ,._        ,  °         ,       ,  Great  conscnp- 

necessary,  Napoleon  resolved  to  tion  of  350,000 
take  advantage  of  the  first  mo-  men  voted  by 
ments  of  alarm  and  excitement  the  Senate- 
consequent  on  the  promulgation  of  the  disas- 
ters, to  demand  ample  levies  of  men  from  the 
Senate.  "  Great  measures,"  said  Regnaud  St. 
Angely,  the  orator  of  government,  "  are  neces- 
sary :  what  suffices  to-day  may  not  be  adequate 
to-morrow  ;  the  insolence  of  the  conquerors  of 
Louis  XIV.,  the  humiliation  of  the  treaties  of 
Louis  XV.,  seem  again  to  threaten  us  ;  we  are 
called  to  save  France  from  these  ig- 
nominious days."  Amid  the  tumult  June9>1813- 
of  feelings  produced  by  these  alarming  revela- 
tions, the  supporters  of  government  demanded 
the  immediate  addition  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men  to  the  armies,  which  were 
instantly  and  unanimously  voted  by  the  Senate. 
The  execution  of  the  decree  was  intrusted  to 
the  war  minister,  and  the  conscripts  were  zeal- 
ously furnished  by  the  people.  Some  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  Empire,  particularly  Paris, 
Lyons,  and  Turin,  even  went  beyond  these  im- 
mense levies,  and  voted  regiments  of  volun- 
teers to  be  raised  and  equipped  at  their  own 
expense.  Never  did  the  patriotic  and  warlike 
spirit  of  the  nation  appear  with  more  lustre, 
nor  was  the  firmness  of  government  ever  more 
warmly  seconded  by  the  generous  devotion  of 
the  people.  Yet,  amid  all  the  enthusiasm,  the 
allocation  of  the  conscription  demonstrated 
how  nearly  the  military  strength  of  the  Empire 
had  been  exhausted  by  the  efforts  which  had 
already  been  made.  The  whole  youth  who  ar- 
rived at  the  age  which  rendered  them  liable 
to  the  conscription  in  1813  (from  nineteen  to 
twenty),  had  already  been  drained  off  by  the 


*  Decree,  Feb.  5, 
Mont.,  vii.,  183. 


1813.     Moniteur,  and  Thib.,  ix.,  203. 
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great  levy  of  the  preceding  year  ;*  and,  accord- 
ingly, a  hundred  thousand  of  the  conscription 
was  ordered  to  be  taken  from  the  first 
Nov'  5"  ban  of  the  National  Guard  of  1812,  a 
hundred  thousand  from  the  classes  liable  to 
conscription  in  the  four  preceding  years, 
and  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  from  those  arriving  at  the  legal  age 
in  1814;  that  is,  who  were  then  only 
from    eighteen   to   nineteen    years   of 


Dec.  2. 


Dec.  18. 

age.t 


The  multiplied  disasters  of  the  Moscow  cam- 
Napoleon  ar-  PaiSn  made  the  emPeror  feel  the  ne" 
ranges  his  dif-  cessity  of  at  length  bringing  to  an 
ferences  with  accommodation  his  long-continu- 
the  Church.  ed  differences  with  the  Holy  See. 
With  one  half  of  Europe  openly  in  arms  against 
him,  and  the  other  but  doubtfully  arrayed  un- 
der his  banners,  he  could  no  longer  afford  to 
brave  the  hostility  of  the  head  of  the  Church. 
It  has  been  already  mentioned:):  that,  after  the 
violent  seizure  of  the  pope  by  the  officers,  and 
with  the  consent  of  Napoleon,  and  his  passage 
of  the  Alps  in  July,  1809,  he  was  brought  to 
Gtenoblc  ;  from  thence  he  was  shortly  after 
transferred  to  Savona,  where  he  was  rigorous- 
ly treated,  and  forcibly  severed  from  the  so- 
ciety of  all  those,  among  the  cardinals  or  their 
servants,  who  were  suspected  of  being  hostile 
to  the  interests  of  France. §  As  this  situation 
was  not  deemed  sufficiently  secure  after  the 
emperor  had  departed  from  Paris  on  the  Mos- 
cow campaign,  he  was  at  that  time  removed  to 
Fontainebleau,  where  he  was  kept  in  confine- 
ment, indeed,  but  a  more  dignified  and  respect- 
able captivity.  Though  a  prisoner,  he  had  a 
handsome  suite  of  apartments,  was  respectably 
entertained  at  table,  and  permitted  to  walk  in 
the  gardens  of  the'  palace,  although  he  was  still 


*  Ante,  iii.,  000,  000. 

t  Senatus  Consultum,  Jan.  11,  1813.     Momteur  and  Ed- 
inburgh Review,  vi.,  19.  t  Ante,  iii.,  284. 

v  The  following  is  an  instance  of  the  treatment  to  which 
the  pope  was  subjected.  He  had  issued,  in  November  and 
December,  1810,  three  briefs  on  the  subject  of  the  institu- 
tion of  ecclesiastics  to  bishoprics  in  the  French  Empire 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Holy  See.  Napoleon  was  irri- 
tated beyond  measure  at  this  resistance  to  his  authority, 
especially  from  a  captive,  and  he  gave  vent  to  his  indigna- 
tion in  measures  of  the  utmost  severity.  Cardinals  Pietro, 
Gabrielli,  and  Opozzoni  were  immediately  conveyed  from 
Samur,  which  had  been  assigned  as  the  place  of  their  de- 
tention, to  the  Castle  of  Vincennes  ;  the  intrepid  Bishop  of 
Gregorio,  and  Fontaria,  the  chief  of  the  Barnabites,  the 
principal  ornaments  of  the  Church,  were  immured  in  the 
same  prison  ;  the  Bishop  Doria,  who  had  hitherto  constant- 
ly been  in  attendance  on  his  holiness,  was  sent  to  Naples, 
and  many  of  his  most  faithful  servants  made  to  share  the 
captivity  of  Cardinal  Pacca  in  the  Castle  of  Fenestrelles, 
amid  the  snows  of  the  Savoy  Alps.  No  one  was  permitted 
to  visit  the  pope  without  the  authority  of  the  prefect  of  the 
department :  he  was  interdicted  in  the  most  rigorous  man- 
ner from  any  communication  with  his  subjects  in  Italy,  ac- 
companied with  a  threat  of  a  public  trial  and  deposition  in 
the  event  of  contumacy.  The  state  prisons  of  France  were 
filled  with  a  crowd  of  ecclesiastics  who  made  resistance  to 
the  violent  encroachments  of  Napoleon  on  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Holy  See  ;  and  to  such  contemptible  shifts  was  the 
imperial  government  reduced  to  break  the  courageous  spirit 
of  the  captive  pontiff,  that  not  only  were  his  whole  papers 
(seized,  and  many  carried  off  one  day  when  he  was  absent 
from  home,  walking  in  his  little  garden  with  Berthier,  the 
governor  of  his  establishment,  but  he  received  intimation 
that  the  whole  household,  including  himself,  were  to  be 
put  on  the  reduced  allowance  of  five  paoli  (twopence-half- 
penny) a  day  :  a  measure  of  severity,  however,  which  was 
only  carried  into  execution  for  two  weeks,  as  it  was  found 
that  the  good  Catholics  of  Savona  supplied  the  deficiency 
of  the  imperial  treasury,  by  themselves  furnishing  to  the 
pontiff  provisions  in  abundance. — See  Artaud,  vide  Pope 
i'ius  VII.,  ii.,  289  ;  and  Cardinal  Pacca,  Lj  37. 


debarred  from  the  society  of  his  most  esteemed 
attendants,  lest  they  should  encourage  him  in 
his  resistance  to  the  imperial  authority.  His 
occupations  here  were  of  the  meanest  descrip- 
tion :  age  and  long-protracted  confinement  ap- 
peared to  have  in  a  great  degree  weakened  his 
mind,  and  the  hands  of  the  supreme  pontiff 
were  not  unfrequently  engaged  in  the  humble 
occupation  of  darning  a  stocking  or  hemming  a 
garment.* 

In  bringing  the  pope  so  near  to  the  French 
capital,  and  removing  so  studious- 
ly  all  those  who  were  suspected  K^™' 
of  being  of  an  independent  tern-  gardmg  The  pope 
per,  or  hostile  to  the  imperial  in-  au(1  the  Catholic 
terests,  from  approach  to  his  per-  church- 
son,  Napoleon  was  not  actuated  merely  by  the 
spirit  of  oppression,  or  jealousy  of  a  rival,  and 
inflexible  authority  :  he  had  great  views,  which 
were  well  matured,  on  the  subject  of  the  Holy 
See — its  more  intimate  connexion  with  the 
French  government — the  influence  which  he 
might  acquire  over  its  members,  and  the  more 
extended  base  on  which,  by  such  means,  he 
might  establish  his  own  power.  He  not  only 
had  no  jealousy  of,  but  he  cordially  approved 
of  every  institution  which  tended  to  bring  the 
minds  of  men  into  a  state  of  due  subjection  to 
constituted  authority ;  all  he  required  was,  that 
all  these  institutions  should  be  placed  under  his 
immediate  influence  and  control. t  With  this 
view,  he  meditated  the  translation  of  the  papa) 
government  to  Paris,  the  extinction  of  its  tem- 
poral dominion,  its  entire  dependance  on  the 
French  Empire  for  revenue,  and  the  consequent 
subjection  of  its  chief  to  his  own  control ;  but, 
having  effected  this,  he  had  no  wish  to  impair 
its  spiritual  authority  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
rather  desirous  to  extend  it.  Like  the  Roman 
emperor,  he  was  anxious  to  found  his  own  au- 
thority not  merely  on  temporal  power,  but  reli- 
gious influences  ;  to  adorn  his  brows  not  only 
with  the  diadem  of  the  conqueror,  but  the  tiara 
of  the  pontiff;  and  as  the  forms  of  the  Church 
prevented  the  actual  union  of  both  offices  in  his 
own  person,  he  conceived  that  the  next  best 
system  would  be  to  have  the  pope  so  situated, 
that  he  should  be  irrevocably  subjected  to  his 
control.  Napoleon  says,  "  he  wished  to  estab- 
lish the  spiritual  authority  of  the  pope  hi 
France :  he  neither  wished  to  profit  by  acci- 
dental circumstances,  to  create  a  patriarchship, 
nor  to  alter  the  belief  of  his  people  ;  he  respect- 
ed spiritual  affairs,  and  wished  to  rule  them 
without  touching  them  or  mingling  in  their  con- 
cerns ;  he  wished  to  make  them  pliant  to  his 
will,  but  by  the  intervention  only  of  temporal 
influences."  There  were  persons  at  Rome  who 
saw  through  his  policy.     They  said,  "  It  is  his 

*  Sav.,  vi.,  49,  50.  Artaud,  ii.,  302,  313.  Pacca,  Mem., 
ii.,  37,  39. 

t  "  Don't  be  alarmed,  bishop,"  said  Napoleon  to  the  Bish- 
op of  Nantes  :  "  the  policy  of  my  government  is  intimate- 
ly bound  up  with  the  maintenance  of  the  spiritual  authority 
of  the  pope.  I  require  that  he  should  be  more  powerful 
than  ever  ;  he  will  never  have  as  much  influence  as  my 
policy  requires  he  should  possess."  The  bishop  was  aston- 
ished, and  seemed  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  emperor, 
but  he  spoke  his  real  opinion.  By  translating  the  seat  of 
the  papal  government  to  Paris,  he  expected  to  acquire  the 
entire  direction  of  this  formidable  power  ;  and  he  would 
willingly  have  augmented  the  awful  character  of  the  thun- 
der of  the  Vatican,  when  he  held  in  his  own  hand  tha 
means  of  directing  its  bolts.— See  Napoleon  in  Montholon, 
i.,  161. 
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mode  of  carrying  on  war  ■  not  daring  to  assault 
it  in  front,  he  has  turned  the  Church  as  he  turn- 
ed the  Alps  in  1796,  or  Melas  in  1800."* 

For  this  end,  he  relied  entirely  on  the  judg- 
His  lans  for  ment  °f  tne  Bishop  of  Nantes  : 
making  Paris  whenever  that  learned  prelate  said, 
the  head  of  "  That  attacks  the  Catholics  and 
the  church.  the  church,"  he  paused  in  his  ca- 
reer. He  felt  assured  of  ultimate  success,  with 
the  aid  of  time  and  the  vast  influence  which  he 
possessed.  "In  1813,"  says  Napoleon,  "but 
for  the  events  in  Russia,  the  pope  would  have 
been  Bishop  of  Rome  and  of  Paris,  and  lodged 
at  the  archbishopric  of  the  latter  city ;  the  sacred 
college,  the  penitentiary,  the  office  of  propagan- 
da, the  archieves,  would  have  been  around 
Notre  Dame  and  in  the  isle  of  St.  Louis.  Rome 
would  have  been  in  the  ancient  Lutetia.  The 
establishment  of  the  court  of  Rome  at  Paris 
would  have  been  fruitful  in  great  political  re- 
sults ;  its  influence  on  Spain,  Italy,  the  Rhenish 
Confederacy,  and  Poland,  would  have  drawn 
close  the  bonds  of  the  Great  Nation  ;  and  that 
which  the  chief  of  the  Church  had  over  the 
faithful  in  England,  Ireland,  Russia,  Prussia, 
Cambria,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia,  would  have 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  of 
France."  So  impressed  was  he  with  these 
ideas,  and  the  immense  addition  to  his  influ- 
ence which  the  papal  authority  would  have  given 
him,  that  he  would  have  done  everything  in  his 
power  to  extend  the  Romish  propagandism,  the 
foreign  missions,  and  to  increase  the  power  of 
the  clergy.  Already  he  had  established  the 
cardinals  as  the  chiefs  of  the  state :  they  took 
precedence  at  the  Tuileries  of  all  the  world  ; 
all  the  dependants  of  the  pontifical  court  were 
to  have  been  magnificently  endowed,  so  as  to 
give  them  no  cause  to  regret  their  past  exist- 
ence. "  It  was  with  this  view,  as  he  himself 
has  told  us,  that  the  emperor  was  unceasingly 
occupied  with  the  amelioration  and  embellish- 
ment of  Paris.  He  was  so,  not  merely  from 
the  love  of  the  arts,  but  in  consequence  of  his 
system  of  government.  It  required  that  Paris 
should  be  a  unique  city ;  beyond  all  compari- 
son with  other  capitals ;  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of 
science  and  art,  the  finest  museums,  all  that 
had  adorned  and  rendered  illustrious  former 
ages,  should  be  there  assembled ;  that  the 
churches,  the  palaces,  the  theatres,  should  be 
beyond  any  elsewhere  in  existence.  Napoleon 
regretted  only  that  he  could  not  transport  to  it 
the  Church  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  He  was 
mortified  with  the  bad  taste  of  Notre  Dame."t 

But  the  disasters  of  the  Russian  campaign  cut 
_  short  these  splendid  projects,  and 

ment  of  the  awakened  the  emperor  to  the  ne- 
conferences  cessity  of  immediately,  and  at  all 
with  the  pope  hazards,  depriving  his  enemies  of 
bleau  e*  the  powerful  subject  of  invective 
which  arose  from  his  contention 
with,  and  open  imprisonment  of  the  head  of  the 
Church.  Within  a  fortnight  after  his  arrival  at 
Paris,  he  commenced  the  attempt  by  sending  to 
congratulate  his  holiness  on  the  beginning  of 

Jan  l  i8n    tne  ^ear  :  Cardinal  Doria  was  de- 
'        '   spatched  from  Fontainebleau,  to  re- 
turn the  compliment.     This  led  to  an  inter- 
change of  civilities,  and  the  renewal  of  the  ne- 

*  Napoleon  in  Montholon,  i.,  159. 

t  Napoleon  in  Montholon,  i.,  161,  162. 


Jan.  19. 


gotiations  between  the  two  courts.  The  Bishop 
of  Nantes  was  intrusted  with  its  direction  on 
the  part  of  Napoleon,  and  the  Cardinals  Doria. 
and  Dugnani  on  that  of  the  pope.  When  the 
negotiations  were  deemed  sufficiently  advanced 
to  render  the  personal  presence  of  the  emperor 
desirable,  he  appeared  suddenly  at  Fon- 
tainebleau with  the  Empress  Marie  Lou- 
ise, and  immediately  hastened  to  the  apartments 
of  the  captive  pontiff.  Appearing  to  forget  alto- 
gether that  there  had  been  any  difference  be- 
tween them,  he  immediately  embraced  him,  and, 
without  touching  on  matters  of  business,  spent 
the  remainder  of  the  evening  in  the  most  agree- 
able and  varied  conversation.  No  man  pos- 
sessed the  art  of  fascination,  when  he  chose  to 
exert  it,  in  a  higher  degree  than  Napoleon,  or 
was  more  capable  of  dazzling  the  minds  of  his 
hearers  by  the  charms  of  a  seductive  and  en- 
trancing discourse  ;  and  if  these  powers  had  ac- 
quired the  mastery  at  Tilsit  of  a  young  and 
able  Czar  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  ,they  proved  more  than  a  match 
at  Fontainebleau  for  an  aged  pontiff,  whose  in- 
tellectual faculties  had  been  weakened  by  a  long 
captivity  and  protracted  misfortunes.  No  vio- 
lence was  either  required  or  employed  :*  the 
pope  and  his  attendants,  charmed  with  this  un- 
expected change  in  their  fortunes,  speedily  fell 
into  the  snare  which  was  so  skilfully  decked 
with  flowers;  and,  six  days  after  his  arrival, 
the  emperor  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
signature  of  his  holiness  to  a  concordat,  which 
settled  the  principal  points  in  dispute  between 
the  court  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Holv  See. ft 
The  emperor  testified,  as  well  he  might,  the 

*  "  Chauteaubriand  has  alleged,  in  his  celebrated  pam- 
phlet of  '  Bonaparte  and  the  Bourbons,'  that  Napo- 
leon, in  a  transport  of  rage,  seized  the  pope  by  the 
locks,  and  maltreated  him  grievously.  But  the  pope,  oftea 
interrogated  on  that  subject,  has  invariably  answered  that 
it  was  not  true  ;  nevertheless,  it  was  easy  to  perceive,  from 
the  strain  of  the  emperor's  conversations  which  he  repeated, 
that  he  had  assumed  a  high  tone  with  him,  and  even  went 
so  far  as  to  tell  him  he  was  not  adequately  versed  in  eccle- 
siastical matters." — Mdmoircs  de  Cardinal  Pacca,  ii.,87. 

t  Thib.,  ix.,  107,  198.    Pacca,  ii.,  81,  85.    Artaud,  ii., 
315,  321. 

i  By  this  celebrated  instrument,  it  was  provided,  1.  That 
the  pope  shall  exercise  his  pontifical  functions  . 
in  France  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  in  like  man-  £„'££.,?'  ,he 
ner  as  his  predecessors  have  done.  2.  His  am- 
bassadors, ministers,  and  charges  d'affaires  shall  enjoy  the 
same  immunities  and  privileges  as  the  members  of  the  dip- 
lomatic body.  3.  The  domains  of  his  holiness,  as  yet  un- 
alienated, shall  be  exempted  from  all  sorts  of  taxes  ;  those 
already  alienated  shall  be  replaced  till  their  revenue  amounts 
to  two  millions  of  francs  (£80,000).  4.  In  the  six  months 
which  shall  follow  the  notification  of  a  nomination  of  a  bish- 
op by  the  emperor,  the  pope  shall  give  the  necessary  induc- 
tion to  the  bishopric.  In  the  event  of  no  such  induction, 
being  given  by  his  holiness  during  that  period,  the  archbish- 
op of  the  district,  whom  failing,  the  senior  bishop  withia 
its  limits,  shall  proceed  to  give  the  necessary  induction,  so 
that  in  no  event  shall  any  bishopric  be  vacant  more  than  a 
year.  5.  The  pope  shall  appoint,  both  in  France  and  Italy, 
to  certain  sees,  to  be  afterward  fixed  upon  by  the  contract- 
ing parties.  6.  The  six  suburban  dioceses  shall  be  restored, 
and  put  at  the  disposal  of  his  holiness.  7.  The  holy  father, 
in  regard  to  bishoprics  in  the  Roman  States,  from  which  the 
incumbents  are  absent  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  shall 
exercise  his  right  of  nomination  in  partibus.  8.  The  em- 
peror and  pope  shall  concert  measures,  at  the  proper  time, 
for  the  reduction  of  the  bishoprics  in  Tuscany  and  tha 
Genoese  States,  as  well  as  for  those  to  be  established  in  Hol- 
land and  the  Hanseatic  departments.  9.  The  offices  of  pro*»- 
agandism,  of  the  penitentiary,  and  the  archives,  shall  b3 
established  in  the  residence  of  the  holy  father.  1(J.  The 
emperor  awards  a  free  pardon  to  the  cardinals,  bishops, 
priests,  and  laity,  who  have  incurred  penalties  from  past 
events.  11.  His  holiness  consents  to  these  conditions,  from 
the  confidence  which  he  has  in  the  good  dispositions  of  hia. 
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Extraordinary 
joy  of  Napole- 
on at  this  con- 
clusion of  the 
treaty. 


most  extraordinary  satisfaction  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  concordat, 
which  not  only  tacitly  ceded  to  him 
the  whole  ecclesiastical  states  in 
Italy,  by  stipulating  nothing  for 
their  restitution,  but  in  effect  decided  in  favour 
of  the  civil  power  in  France  the  long-disputed 
question  as  to  the  ecclesiastical  veto  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  bishops  by  the  temporal  authority. 
Next  morning,  decorations,  presents,  and  or- 
ders were  profusely  scattered  among  the  chief 
persons  of  the  pope's  household  ;  the  joyful 
intelligence  was  communicated  to  all  the  bish- 
ops ;  Te  Deum  was  chanted  in  all  the  churches 
of  France;  all  the  restrictions  upon  the  per- 
sonal freedom  of  the  pope  removed  ;  mass  al- 
lowed to  be  freely  celebrated  in  the  palace  of 
Fontainebleau  ;  a  numerous  body  of  cardinals 
soon  after  joined  his  holiness  from  their  differ- 
ent places  of  exile  ;  the  concordat  was  solemn- 
ly published  as  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  state  ;  the  emperor  loaded  the  pope,  and 
all  the  members  of  his  court,  with  that  gracious 
and  insinuating  kindness  which,  when  it  suited 
his  purposes,  he  could  so  well  assume  ;  and  in 
the  exuberance  of  his  satisfaction  gave  orders 
for  the  liberation  of  his  indomitable  antagonist, 
Cardinal  Pacca,  from  his  long  and  painful  con- 
finement amid  the  snows  of  Savoy. *t 

But,  while  Napoleon  was  thus  flattering  him- 
Kapid  changes  self  that  he  had  surmounted  all  his 
in  the  opinion  difficulties  in  this  interesting  par- 
of  the  pope  and  ticular,  and  that  the  whole  weight 

his  council.        of  the  Church  would  be  thrown  int0 

the  scale  in  his  favour,  a  great  and  important 
revulsion  was  going  forward  in  the  papal  cabi- 
net. The  able  members  of  the  ecclesiastical 
body  who  returned  to  Fontainebleau  at  once 
perceived  that  the  pope  had  been  overreached 
in  the  transaction ;  that  the  penetration  of  an 
old  man  had  been  blinded  by  the  specious  argu- 
ments of  the  emperor,  and  his  firmness  shaken 
by  the  rigours  of  a  protracted  confinement ; 
and  that,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  fortunes 
of  Napoleon  had  begun  to  hang  doubtful  in  the 
balance,  he  had  had  the  address  to  elicit  from 
his  august  captive  greater  advantages  than  he 
could  ever  have  hoped  for  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  power.  Shortly  after  the  concordat  was 
signed  the  pope  repented  of  the  step  he  had 
taken,  and  his  grief  was  so  profound  that,  when 
Cardinal  Pacca  arrived,  he  was  strongly  affect- 
ed by  his  haggard  and  emaciated  appearance. 
To  the  expressions  of  admiration  uttered  by 
the  cardinal,  upon  the  constancy  with  which 
he  had  borne  his  long  captivity,  the  frail  pontiff 
replied,  "  But  we  have  dishonoured  ourselves 
at  its  close  :  these  cardinals  drew  me  to  the 

majesty  to  the  numerous  wants  of  the  Church,  in  the  time 
in  which  we  live.* 

*  Thib.,  ix.,  199.    Artaud,  ii.,  325,  326.    Pacca,  ii.,  87,  88. 
t  "  I  extorted  from  the  pope,"  said  Napoleon,  "  by  the 

single  force  of  my  private  conversation,  that  famous  con- 
cordat of  Fontainebleau,  by  which  he  renounced  the  tempo- 
ral power  of  the  papacy.  He  had  no  sooner  signed  it  than 
he  repented  of  what  he  had  done.  On  the  day  following 
he  was  to  have  dined  in  public  with  me,  but  he  feigned 
sickness,  and  did  not  appear.  Immediately  after  I  quitted 
him,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  old  councillors,  who  made 
him  retract  all  he  had  done.  If  we  had  been  left  alone,  I 
would  have  made  him  do  whatever  I  pleased.  He  was  tru- 
ly a  lamb :  a  real  good  man,  whom  I  esteemed  and  loved, 
and  who  regarded  me,  I  am  well  assured,  in  some  degree, 
•with  similar  sentiments."— Las  Casas,  v.,  334,  335. 

*  Sw  the  Concordat  iu  Marteos,  Sup.,  i.,  552 ;  and  in  Ariaud,  ii.,  323. 


March  25. 


table  and  forced  me  to  sign  it."  It  was  long 
and  anxiously  debated,  in  the  secret  councils 
of  the  Church  at  Fontainebleau,  what  course 
should  be  adopted  in  this  emergency ;  and  at 
length  it  was  determined  that  the  pope  should 
solemnly  retract  his  signature  of  the  concordat, 
in  a  letter  to  the  emperor,  and  ascribe  his  ac- 
quiescence to  the  weakness  of  the  flesh.  Such 
a  letter  was  in  secret  prepared  by  the  aged 
pontiff,  in  terms  suied  to  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion.  Without  attempting  to  exculpate  his 
weakness  or  palliate  his  fault,  he  confessed  its 
enormity,  and  implored  the  divine 
forgiveness;  and,  at  the  same  time,  March24- 
fully  and  unequivocally  retracted  his  consent 
to  the  concordat.  No  sooner  was  this  resolu- 
tion taken*  than  he  recovered  all  his  wonted 
serenity  of  mind  and  cheerfulness  of  manner, 
though  both  he  and  the  whole  conclave  fully 
expected  some  acts  of  extreme  violence  from 
the  ebullitions  of  the  emperor's  wrath,  t 

In  these  expectations,  however,  the  pope  and 
his  councillors  were  in  a  great  de-  ,,  , 

, .  ...       mil  Moderate  and 

gree  disappointed.  Though  mor-  prudent  con- 
tally  offended,  Napoleon  took  the  ductofNapo- 
more  prudent  part  to  dissemble  his  I"0"0'1  thls re" 
wrath.  He  did  not  deem  it  pru- 
dent to  push  matters  to  extremities  with  the 
Church  when  he  was  so  soon  to  have  Europe 
on  his  hands  on  the  Rhine.  Feigning,  there- 
fore, to  disregard  entirely  this  untimely  retrac- 
tation, he  acted,  and  not  without  reason  on  his 
side,  as  if  the  matter  were  irrevocably  conclu- 
ded. On  the  very  day  after  he  had 
received  the  pope's  letter,  he  publish- 
ed the  concordat  as  a  law  obligatory  on  all 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  chapters  ;  cognizance 
of  all  cases  known  by  the  name  of  "  appeals  on 
abuses,"  hitherto  confined  to  the  ecclesiastical 
tribunals,  as  well  as  of  all  delinquencies  arising 
from  infractions  of  the  concordat,  was  commit- 
ted to  the  ordinary  courts  of  the  Empire  ;  and 
the  "  great  judge"  was  directed  to  draw  up  a 
form  of  process  for  such  questions.  At  the 
same  time,  an  entire  amnesty  was  published  to 
all  individuals  of  the  departments  of  Rome  and 
Trasymene,  who  had  incurred  civil  penalties 
by  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
emperor,  provided  they  did  so  within  thirty-five 
days  ;  and  the  latter  promoted  to  the  rank  of 

*  Pacca,  ii.,  87,  124.     Artaud,  ii.,  34,  330,  347. 

t  "As  we  have  done  wrong,"  said  the  pope,  in  this 
touching  manifesto,  "  we  will  imitate  our  illustrious  prede- 
cessor, Pascal  II.,  in  1 1 17  :  we  confess  we  have  done  wrong, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  the  Lord,  we  desire  that  it  should  be 
altogether  annulled,  in  order  that  no  damage  may  thence 
arise  to  the  Church,  or  injury  to  our  own  soul.  The  conce  - 
sion  made  in  one  of  these  articles  is  unjustifiable  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  man.  What  regulation  can  be  admitted 
which  infringes  so  deeply  on  the  original  constitution  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  established  the  primacy  of  sr. 
Peter  and  his  successors,  as  that  which  subjects  our  power 
to  that  of  a  metropolitan,  and  permits  him  to  give  induction 
to  bishops  named  whom  the  supreme  pontiff,  in  his  wisdom, 
has  deemed  unworthy  of  induction  ;  rendering  thus  judge 
of  the  head  of  the  Church  an  inferior  functionary,  beneath 
him  in  the  hierarchy,  and  himself  subjected  to  Ins  author- 
ity?"—Pius  VII.  to  Napoleon,  24M  March,  1613.  Ar- 
taud, ii.,  342.  The  reflecting  reader,  aware  how  exactly 
identical  are  the  effects  of  similar  passions  and  m£(  rests 
upon  mind  in  all  ages  and  circumstances  of  the  world,  will 
compare  this  violent  collision  of  the  civil  government  in 
France,  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  with  the  papal 
power,  with  the  parallel  contest  between  Thoinas-a-Becket 
and  Henry  II.  in  the  early  days  of  English  history,  and  the 
conflict  of  the  rights  of  the  patrons  with  the  Democratic 
pretensions  of  the  Church  and  a  portion  of  the  laity  in  Scot- 
land, in  1840. 
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senators  the  Cardinal  Bayonne,  and  Bourlier, 
bishop  of  Evreux,  who  had  been  mainly  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  the  concordat.  The 
only  act  of  severity  on  Napoleon's  part  which 
followed  the  pope's  retractation  was  the  re- 
moval from  Fontainebleau  of  Cardinal  Pietro, 
who  was  seized  early  in  April  and  conducted 
to  Auxonne,  where  he  remained  in  detention 
till  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  At  first,  the  emperor 
was  inclined  to  measures  of  rigour  when  he 
heard  of  the  retractation,  and  he  said,  in  the 
Council  of  State  held  on  the  subject  at  Paris, 
"If  I  do  not  cut  off  the  heads  of  some  of  those 
priests  at  Fontainebleau,  I  shall  never  settle  the 
affair;"  and  councillors  were  not  wanting  who 
urged  him,  like  Henry  VIII.,  to  break  altogether 
with  the  see  of  Rome,  and  declare  himself  the 
head  of  the  Church  ;  but,  on  reflection,  his  bet- 
ter judgment  prevailed,  and  he  replied,  in  fa- 
miliar but  expressive  words,  "No,  that  would 
be  to  break  our  own  windows."* 

It  was  from  no  apprehension  of  any  revulsion 

His  reasons  for   in    france    itself    agajPst    *™\  a 

this  modera-  final  rupture  with  the  Church,  that 
tion.  Napoleon,  on  this  important  occa- 

sion, was  so  guarded  and  lenient  in  his  meas- 
ures towards  the  ecclesiastics  at  Fontainebleau  : 
it  was  by  a  well-founded  dread  of  the  effect  it 
would  produce  in  foreign  nations,  especially 
Spain,  Italy,  and  the  southern  states  of  Germa- 
ny, that  his  conduct  was  regulated.  In  France 
religious  impressions  of  all  sorts  had  been  so 
completely  obliterated  by  the  cessation  of  pub- 
lic worship  and  instruction  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  education  of  a  generation  igno- 
rant of  the  very  elements  of  belief,  that  the  dis- 
pute with  the  pope  excited  very  little  attention, 
and  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome  might 
with  ease  have  been  thrown  off  at  that  period. 
Except  in  a  few  old  women  and  devout  eccle- 
siastics, indifference  in  regard  to  religion  was 
general  among  all  classes,  at  least  in  the  urban 
and  influential  population.  The  churches,  little 
frequented  by  any,  were  seldom  entered  except 
by  women  ;  labour,  buying  and  selling,  went  on 
on  Sundays  and  fast-days  as  on  other  days ; 
the  sacraments  of  the  Church,  even  at  the  en- 
trance or  the  close  of  life,  were  rarely  sought 
after,  t  Fatal  effects  of  a  revolution  !  To  ex- 
tinguish the  only  durable  bond  which  can  hold 
men  together,  by  voluntary  union,  during  the 
agitations  of  an  ancient  and  corrupted  society  ; 
to  destroy  the  basis  of  self-government,  by  weak- 
ening the  strength  of  the  moral  restraints  which 
can  alone  supply  the  place  of  those  of  force ; 
and  render  liberty  impossible,  by  leaving  in  the 
ruling  classes  in  the  state  no  power  which  can 
repress  the  sallies  of  wickedness  but  the  em- 
pire of  the  sword. 

But  other  cares  than  these  disputes  with  the 
Napoleon's  Ohurch  now  occupied  the  emperor, 
speech  to  the  and  preparations  were  necessary 
Legislative  for  a  graver  contest  than  that  with 
Body.  a  captive  pontiff  and  his  enthralled 

cardinals.  Russia  was  approaching;  Prussia 
was  preparing  to  shake  off  the  yoke  ;  the  fer- 
mentation in  Germany  presaged  an  awful  con- 
test on  the  Rhine.  Napoleon  prepared  to  meet 
it  with  a  gravity,  resolution,  and  candour  which 
are  worthy  of  the  highest   admiration.     The 

*  Artaud,  ii.,  343,  355.  Pae.ca,  ii.,  109,  13G.  Thib.,  ix., 
200,201.  t  Pacca,  ii.,  142.     Thib.,  ix.,  201,  202. 


Legislative  Body  met  early  in  February,  Feb.  14 
and  the  speech  of  the  emperor  made  no  at- 
tempt to  disguise  the  losses  of  the  Moscow 
campaign,  or  the  imminence  of  the  present  dan- 
gers. "  Success  the  most  brilliant,"  said  he,. 
"  in  the  first  instance,  attended  our  arms  ;  but 
the  excessive  rigours  and  premature  approach 
of  winter  brought  frightful  calamities  on  the 
army.  In  a  few  nights  I  beheld  everything 
changed  ;  I  have  experienced  great  losses  ;  it 
would  have  broken  my  heart  if,  in  such  circum- 
stances, I  could  have  been  alive  to  any  other 
considerations  than  the  interest,  the  glory,  and 
the  future  destiny  of  my  people.  The  agents 
of  England  spread  among  all  our  neighbours  the 
spirit  of  revolt  against  their  sovereigns ;  Eng- 
land would  wish  the  entire  Continent  to  become 
a  prey  to  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  but  Provi- 
dence has  determined  that  she  shall  be  the  first 
victim  of  the  passions  she  would  spread  among 
others.  The  joy  of  our  enemies,  and,  above  all,, 
of  England,  has  reached  its  height ;  but  misfor- 
tunes have  proved  the  strength  of  the  Empire  : 
the  energy  of  my  people  has  brought  them  back 
to  a  more  just  appreciation  of  things.  My  dif- 
ferences with  the  pope  have  been  happily  ter- 
minated by  a  concordat ;  the  French  dynasty 
reigns,  and  will  reign  in  Spain.  I  desire  peace  : 
it  is  necessary.  On  four  different  occasions, 
since  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  I 
have  solemnly  made  offer  of  it  to  my  enemies ; 
but  I  will  never  conclude  a  treaty  but  on  terms 
honourable  and  suitable  to  the  grandeur  and  in- 
terests of  my  Empire."* 

This  ingenuous  and  intrepid  address  was  ac- 
companied by  such  a  detail  of  the  Im 
statistical  and  financial  situation  of  tistical  details 
the  Empire  as  almost  justified  the  with  which  it 
confident  tone  of  the  emperor,  not-  wasaccomp»- 
withstanding  the  disasters  of  the 
Russian  retreat.  According  to  the  expose  pub- 
lished by  M.  Montalivet,  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior, the  population  of  that  part  of  the  Empire 
which  embraced  the  territory  of  Old  France 
was  28,700,000  souls,  an  amount  not  materially 
different  from  what  it  was  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Revolution  :t  a  remarkable  result,  when 
the  vast  consumption  of  human  life  which  had 
since  taken  place  from  the  internal  bloodshed 
and  external  wars  of  the  Revolution  is  taken  into 
consideration,  but  which  hardly  warranted  the 
assertion  of  Montalivet,  singularly  ill-timed  amid' 
the  universal  mourning  produced  by  the  Moscow, 
retreat,  that  "the  conscription  itself,  which  eve- 
ry year  made  the  elite  of  the  youth  rally  round  the 
standards  of  the  Empire,  had  contributed  to  the 
increase  of  the  population,  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  marriages,  and  favouring  them,  be- 
cause it  fixed  forever  the  lot  of  the  young  French- 
man who  had  obeyed  the  law  on  this  subject."  It 
had  fixed  their  lot,  it  was  universally  observed, 
for  it  had  consigned  them  to  their  graves.  In 
other  respects,  however,  the  report  exhibited  a. 
more  gratifying  and  less  questionable  picture  of. 
the  growing  wealth  and  increased  productions 
of  the  Empire  \\  and  the  details  are  curious  and 
interesting,  as  presenting  a  singular  example  of 


*  Moniteur,  Feb.  14,  1613.     Thib.,  ix.,  204,  205. 

t  It  was  estimated  at  25,000,000  ;  but  no  correct  enumer- 
ation of  the  inhabitants  had  been  made,  and  there  was  rea- 
son to  believe  that  this  supposition  was  considerably  below, 
the.  real  numbers  of  the  people. 

|  Thib.,  ix.,  205,  206.     Moniteur,  Feb.  15,  1813. 
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the  extent  to  which  a  great  expenditure  by  gov- 
ernment, accompanied  by  a  strong  internal  ad- 
ministration, a  tolerable  protection  to  property, 
and  the  stoppage  of  external  competition,  can 
increase  the  industry  of  a  country,  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  unbounded  system  of  foreign 
hostility.* 

In  one  respect,  the  report  of  the  minister  of 
the  interior  contained  authentic  de- 
Surprising  tails,  in  which  the  government  of 
TeCfe*-'  Napoleon  is  worthy  of  universal 
pended  by  Na-  imitation.  It  appeared  that,  during 
poieon  on  pub-  t^e  twelve  years  which  had  elapsed 

n?en?sPr°Ve"  since  he  ascended  the  consular 
throne,  the  sums  expended  on  pub- 
lic improvements,  such  as  roads,  bridges,  forti- 
fications, harbours,  public  edifices,  &c,  amount- 
ed to  the  enormous  sum  of  a  thousand  millions 
of  francs,  or  £40,000,000,  of  which  seven  hun- 
dred millions,  or  £28,000,000,  was  the  proportion 
belonging  to  Old  France.  When  it  is  recol- 
lected that  an  expenditure  so  vast,  on  objects  so 
truly  imperial,  amounting  to  nearly  £3,500,000 
a  year,  took  place  during  a  period  of  extraordi- 
nary warlike  exertion,  and  almost  unbroken 
maritime  and  territorial  hostility,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  it  demonstrates  an  elevation  of 
mind  and  grandeur  of  conception  on  the  part 
of  Napoleon,  which,  as  much  as  his  wonderful 
military  achievements,  mark  him  as  one  of  the 
most  marvellous  of  mankind.  It  would  be  de- 
serving of  unqualified  admiration,  were  it  not 
deeply  sullied  by  the  recollection  that  sums  so 
vast  could  be  drawn  from  the  imperial  treasury 
only  because  nearly  half  the  expenses  of  gov- 
ernment were  laid  on  the  conquered  or  allied 
states  ;t  that  it  was  the  maintenance  of  three 
hundred  thousand  French  veterans  in  Spain,  at 
the  expense  of  the  wretched  people  of  the  Pen- 
insula, and  two  hundred  thousand  in  Germany, 
at  the  cost  of  the  impoverished  inhabitants  of 
Prussia,  which  alone  enabled  the  emperor  to 
direct  so  considerable  a  portion  of  his  revenue 
to  the  internal  improvement  of  his  dominions  ; 
and  that  France  was  embellished  by  works  of 
utility  and  magnificence,  and  Paris  adorned 
with  the  splendour  of  decoration,  because  wo 
unheard  of  desolated  the  Peninsula,  and  oppres- 
sion unbearable  had  roused  an  unconquerable 
spirit  of  revenge  in  the  German  provinces. % 

In  one  particular,  unconnected  with  military 
Cost  of  the  or  political  events,  but  deeply  in- 
public  edifices  teresting  to  the  lovers  of  the  fine 
at  Pans.  artS)  tjjjs  rep0rt  contains  details  of 

the  utmost  value.  The  cost  of  all  the  public 
edifices  in  Paris,  as  well  as  of  the  great  roads 
over  the  Alps,  and  noble  harbours  constructed 
by  Napoleon  at  Antwerp,  Cherbourg,  and  other 


*  See  note  A,  in  Appendix. 

t  See  reports  in  Fain's  Camp,  de  1813,  i.,  80,  81  ;  and 
Goldsmith,  Recueil,  vi.,  77  ;  and  Moniteur,  Feb.  15,  1813. 

;  The  expenditure  from  1800  to  1812  was  thus  classified 
in  the  report  of  M.  Montalrvet : 

Pounds. 

,  2,480,000 
5,760,000 
4,680,000 

11,150,000 
1,240,000 
4.920,000 
4,080,000 
5,960,000 

40,270,000 
,  de  Napo- 


Francs. 

Imperial  palaces  62,000,000  or 

Fortifications  144,000,000.. 

Maritime  harbours 117,000,000  .. 

Roads 277,000,000  .  . 

Bridges 31,000,000  .. 

Canals  and  draining 123,000,000  .. 

Embellishment  of  Paris. 102,000,000  .. 

Public  buildings  in  the  provinces  149,000,000  . . 

Total 1,0057)00,000 

—Goldsmith's  Recueil  des  Traits,  Actes,  %c. 
Icon,  vi.  100. 


places,  is  given  so  far  as  actually  expended,, 
with  the  estimates  of  the  total  cost  to  bring 
them  to  completion.  To  the  traveller  who  rec- 
ollects the  unbounded  admiration  which  these 
public  works  and  edifices  have  awakened  in  his 
mind,  it  is  an  object  of  interest  to  ascertain  the 
cost  which  they  have  severally  occasioned  ; 
and  he  will  find,  with  surprise,  that  they  have  in- 
great  part  been  reared  at  an  expense  not  ex- 
ceeding that  of  edifices  of  little  or  no  excellence 
in  his  own  country,  even  although  the  charges 
of  building  are  not  materially  different  in  the 
two  countries.  So  true  is  it,  that  the  most  es- 
sential elements  in  architectural  beauty,  genius 
and  taste  in  the  architect,  are  beyond  the  power 
of  mere  wealth  to  command  ;  that  it  is  not 
money  to  construct  beautiful  buildings,  but  the 
mind  to  conceive  them,  which  is  generally 
wanting ;  and  that  it  is  to  the  pure  taste  and 
noble  conceptions  of  the  artists  of  Southern  Eu- 
rope, rather  than  any  great  excellence  in  the 
materials  at  their  command,  or  the  wealth  of 
which  they  have  the  disposal,  that  their  re- 
markable  superiority  to  those  of  this  country  is 
to  be  ascribed.* 

The  financial  and  military  resources  which 
this  memorable  report  unfolded  as  Financesofthe 
being  still  at  the  disposal  of  the  French  Em- 
French  government  were  immense,  J>ire  at  this 
and  strongly  indicated  the  magni-  penod- 
tude  of  the  colossus  which  combined  Europe 
had  still  to  combat,  even  after  the  Russian  ar- 
mament had  been  swept  away.  The  estimated 
revenue  of  1812  of  the  whole  French  Empire 
was  1,030,000,000  francs,  or  £41,500,000  ;  and 
the  sum  actually  realized,  992,000,000  francs, 
or  £39,968,000.  The  expenditure,  so  far  as 
drawn  from  the  French  treasury,  had  been 
980,000.000  francs,  or  £39,600,000  ;  but,  as  al- 
ready more  than  once  observed,  no  opinion  can 
be  formed  of  the  real  cost  of  Napoleon's  gov- 
ernment at  this  period,  or  for  six  years  before, 
as  at  least  half  of  the  French  army  was  laid  as 
a  burden  for  all  its  expenses,  including  food, 
clothing,  pay,  and  lodging,  on  the  countries  in 
the  Peninsula,  Germany,  or  Italy,  which  it  oc- 
cupied;! so  that  a  very  large  sum,  probably 
nearly  a  half  of  this  ample  revenue,  must  be 
added  as  drawn  from  the  contributions  on  the 
allied  or  conquered  states.  Of  the  enormous 
and  almost  incredible  amount  of  these  contri- 
butions ample  details  have  already  been  given, 
and  more  will  occur  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
work.J 

With  respect  to  the  military  and  naval  re- 
sources of  the  Empire,  the  report  Military 
contained  information  that  could  strength  of  tha 
more  implicitly  be  relied  on.  The  Empire. 
population  of  the  French  Empire,  augmented  as 
it  now  was  by  Belgium,  Holland,  the  Hanse 
Towns,  and  Roman  States,  amounted  to  forty- 
two  millions,  of  which  twenty-eight  millions 
seven  hundred  thousand  belonged  to  Old  France. 
Nor  were  the  military  and  naval  resources  of 
the  Empire  on'a  scale  inferior  to  the  numerical 
amount  of  its  inhabitants  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  greatly  exceeded  them.  The  horses  it  con- 
tained were  three  millions  and  a  half,  and  con- 
sumed as  much  food  as  thirty  millions  of  peo- 

*  See  note  B,  in  Appendix. 

t  Report  by  Montalivet,  Feb.  25,  1813.     Goldsmith,  vii.,. 
144,  145.  t  See  note  C,  in  Apoendix. 
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pie.  The  army  numbered,  in  all,  eight  hundred 
thousand  infantry,  a  hundred  thousand  cavalry, 
and  a  hundred  thousand  artillerymen  and  engi- 
neers ;  in  all,  a  million  of  men  in  arms  :*  a 
force,  if  the  quality,  as  well  as  number  of  the 
combatants,  and  their  admirable  state  of  equip- 
ment, are  taken  into  consideration,  unparallel- 
ed in  any  former  age  or  country  of  the  world. 
13 ut  it  was  altogether  disproportioned  to  the 
resources,  vast  as  they  were,  of  the  state  :  it 
-was  more  than  double  of  that  which  Rome,  at 
its  highest  point  of  elevation,  maintained  out 
of  three  times  the  number  of  inhabitants,  and 
larger  than  China  supports  out  of  a  territory 
ten  times,  and  a  population,  according  to  the 
lowest  estimate,  four  times  as  large  as  those 
of  the  French  Empire.  In  a  word,  it  implied 
the  permanent  absorption  of  one  in  forty  of  the 
•whole  population  in  the  profession  of  arms ; 
whereas  it  has  never  been  found,  by  experience, 
that  an  empire,  how  powerful  soever,  can  for 
any  length  of  time  flourish  with  more  than  one 
in  a  hundred  engaged  in  such  pursuits.! 

Notwithstanding  the  great  losses  which  the 
French  marine  had  sustained  since  the 
navy0* ltS  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary 
war,  it  had  again,  by  the  indefatigable 
exertions  of  Napoleon,  been  raised  to  a  most 
formidable  state  ;  such  a  state,  indeed,  as  clear- 
ly indicated  the  perseverance  of  the  emperor  in 
his  grand  design  of  ultimately  combating  Eng- 
land hand  to  hand  on  her  own  element,  and 
terminating  the  war,  in  his  own  words,  by  a 
battle  of  Actium.  From  fifteen  to  twenty  ships 
of  the  line  had,  for  several  years  past,  been 
launched  annually  at  the  different  dockyards  of 
Antwerp,  Brest,  Cherbourg,  Toulon,  Flushing, 
Genoa,  and  Venice  ;  and  the  naval  force  of  the 
Empire  had  by  this  means  been  increased  to 
one  hundred  and  four  ships  of  the  line  and  fifty 
frigates.  As  the  commercial  navy  of  France 
was  entirely  ruined,  this  large  fleet  was  man- 
ned by  means  of  the  maritime  conscription, 
which,  levied  in  the  principal  maritime  depart- 
ments of  the  Empire,  furnished  annually  twenty 
thousand  recruits  for  the  sea  service,  who  were 
sedulously  trained  to  their  duties  in  the  road- 
steads and  harbours  of  the  principal  seaports, 
by  which  means  nearly  a  hundred  thousand 
sailors  were  constantly  maintained  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  state,  t 

Though  it  was,  doubtless,  but  a  slight  ap- 
Dangers  with  prenticeship  to  the  duties  of  sea- 
-.vhich  it  threat-  manship  which  could  thus  be 
ened  the  British  learned,  yet  the  perseverance  of 
islands.  ^e  enlperor  m  this  great  design 


*  This  force  was  thus  distributed  : 


Men. 


20  regiments  of  the  Guard 60,000 

152      do.        ofinfantry 640,000 

.37        do.        of  light  infantry 84,000 

15        do.        ofartillery 68,000 

30  battalions  of  wagon  train  and  heavy  artillery. . .     32,000 

80  regiments  of  cavalry 100,000 

15  foreign  battalions 12,000 

996,000 
—Fain,  i.,  93. 

t  Rome,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  with  a  population  of 
120,000,000,  had  an  army  of  450,000 ;  Russia  at  present,  with 
«0,000,000,  has  710,000  in  arms  ;  China,  with  170,000,000, 
a  nominal  force  of  914,000  ;  but  more  than  half  of  this  im- 
mense body  are  mere  militia,  like  the  Prussian  landwehr, 
•who  are  only  occasionally  imbodied,  and  are  not  perma- 
nently withdrawn  from  the  labours  of  agriculture. — See 
Gibbon's  Rome,  ch.  i.  ;  Balbi's  Geographic  Universellc, 
£37  and  822  f  Fain,  Guerre  do  1813,  i.,  95. 


of  gradually  raising  up  his  navy  to  a  level  with 
that  of  England,  and  avoiding  all  encounters 
till  this  was  done,  marks  the  decision  and  ener- 
gy of  his  character,  and  indicates  the  serious 
nature  of  the  ultimate  struggle  which  awaited 
the  British  Empire,  if  the  prosecution  of  this 
project  had  not  been  interrupted  by  the  disas- 
ters which  occasioned  his  fall.  And  though 
England,  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
sail  of  the  line,  and  eight  hundred  frigates  and 
smaller  vessels,*  which  at  that  period  bore  the 
royal  flag,  might  well  disregard  even  these  con- 
siderable efforts,  yet  experience  has  proved 
that,  with  a  popular  constitution,  no  permanent 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  dominant  multi- 
tude possessing  foresight  and  self-denial  suf- 
ficient to  keep  up  a  naval  force  adequate  to  the 
exigencies  of  so  vast  an  empire.  And  it  will, 
probably,  not  be  deemed  by  future  ages  the  least 
remarkable  facts  of  the  fifty  eventful  years 
which  followed  the  French  Revolution,  or  the 
least  characteristic  of  the  influence  of  govern- 
ment on  the  national  fortunes,  that,  while  the 
navy  of  France,  through  the  multiplied  and  un- 
ceasing disasters  of  the  war,  was  increased  by 
the  vigour  of  the  executive  from  seventy-two 
ships  of  the  line  at  its  commencement,t  to  one 
hundred  and  four  at  its  termination  ;  and  while 
that  of  England  rose,  amid  her  gigantic  expen- 
diture, during  the  same  period,  from  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  at  the  first  epoch,  to  two 
hundred  and  forty- four  at  the  last,$  it  sunk, 
during  the  twenty-five  years  of  unbroken  peace 
and  unparalleled  commercial  prosperity  which 
followed  the  termination  of  hostilities,  to  ninety 
ships  of  the  line,  or  little  more  than  a  third  of 
its  former  number,  though  the  amount  of  the 
British  trade,  and  the  necessities  of  the  British 
colonial  empire,  had,  during  the  same  period, 
more  than  doubled.  §|| 

But  while  the  physical  resources  of  France 
were  thus  immense,  and  such  the  Re™-^.^],, 
energy  with  which  they  were  wield-  failure  of  the 
ed  by  its  chief,  there  was  one  ap-  powers  of  the 
palling  source  of  weakness,  hither-  th^enod"  a' 
to  little  attended  to,  lurking  in  its 
bosom,  but  of  which  the  effects  now  fell  with  de- 
cisive force  upon  the  wasted  realm.  Notwith- 
standing the  prodigious  consumption  of  men 
which  had  taken  place  during  the  wars  of  the 
Revolution,  it  had  not  hitherto  been  found  that 
the  conscription  was  less  productive  in  filling 
the  ranks  than  it  had  formerly  been  ;  and  the 
French  government,  not  aware  of  the  reason 
of  this  remarkable  circumstance,  flattered  them- 
selves that  the  powers  of  population  in  the  Em- 
pire were  literally  inexhaustible.  But  about 
this  time  a  new  and  alarming  deficiency  was 
observed  in  the  produce  of  the  emperor's  levies, 
and  for  the  first  time  since  the  commencement 
of  the  war  the  number  of  young  men  whom  the 
conscription  could  rally  round  the  imperial 
standards  proved  not  a  half  of  that  on  which 
the  minister  of  war,  on  apparently  authentic 
data,  had  calculated,  and  which  the  experience 
of  former  years  justified  him  in  expecting. IT 
This  evil  went  on  increasing  to  such  a  degree, 

*  Balbi's  Geog.  Univ.,  633.     James's  Naval  History,  vol. 
vi.,  App.  No.  4.  t  Ante,  chap.  vii. 

+  James's  Naval  History,  i.,  404;  and  vi.,  511. 
<)  Barrow's  Life  of  Anson,  App.,  424.      II  Ante,  iii.,  329, 
f  Sav.,  vii.,  237-9. 
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that,  before  the  war  terminated,  the  levies  or- 
dered by  the  Senate  were  little  more  than 
nominal,  and  it  became  apparent  that  the  pow- 
ers of  life  in  the  class  from  which  the  conscrip- 
tion was  drawn  had  been  exhausted. 

The  reason,  though  not  apparent  at  first 
.  sight,  when  once  stated  is  quite 
^c7mstan£S  satisfactory.  By  Napoleon's  uni- 
form  system,  the  conscription  of 
each  year  was  taken  from  the  male  population 
ivho  in  the  course  of  it  attained  a  certain  age, 
which  varied  from  twenty-one  in  his  earlier 
years  to  eighteen  in  his  last.  As  long,  there- 
fore, as  the  levy  fell  on  the  class  who  were 
born  before  the  war  commenced,  a  fresh  and 
undiminished  harvest  was  yearly  offered  to  the 
scythe  of  the  conscription.  But  in  1811  and 
1812,  the  young  men  who  were  conceived  in 
1 793  for  the  first  time  became  liable  to  be  drawn, 
and  then  the  effect  of  the  immense  conscription 
of  twelve  hundred  thousand  men  in  that  year, 
and  the  vast  consumption  of  life  occasioned  by 
its  bloody  campaign,  was  rendered  apparent. 
The  conscription  suddenly  became  unproduc- 
tive to  an  alarming  degree  :  the  destruction  of 
the  former  generations  told  at  once,  with  fear- 
ful force,  upon  the  numbers  of  the  present,  for 
the  levy  had  reached  those  youths  who  were 
begotten  in  the  year  when  the  first  dreadful 
chasm  in  the  population  had  taken  place.  The 
military  strength  of  the  Empire  was  nearly 
exhausted ;  but  the  effect  of  this  did  not  ap- 
pear, as  superficial  observers  would  have  sup- 
posed, in  the  absence  of  men  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  fields,  for  they  were  still  found  in  suf- 
ficient numbers  in  the  elder  part  of  the  male 
population  born  before  1793,  but  in  the  ex- 
perienced necessity  of  bringing  the  conscrip- 
tion down  to  persons  of  younger  years  and  in- 
ferior stature,  wholly  unable  to  bear  the  fa- 
tigues of  a  campaign.  He.nce  the  practice,  so 
usual  in  the  latter  years  of  the  Empire,  of  levy- 
ing the  conscription,  not  on  those  who  arrived 
at  the  age  of  liability  in  the  year  when  it  was 
ordered,  but  who  would  arrive  at  it  in  two  or 
three  years  after ;  that  is,  of  anticipating  the 
human  supplies  of  future  years,  and  assembling 
Tound  the  standards  boys  of  seventeen  or  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  who,  before  six  weeks  were 
over,  for  the  most  part  whitened  the  fields  with 
their  bones,  or  encumbered  the  hospitals  with 
their  diseases.  Unnoticed  by  ordinary  observ- 
ers, this  circumstance  had  a  material,  and,  in 
the  end,  a  decisive  effect  upon  the  fortunes  of 
the  war  ;  and  it  affords  an  interesting  example 
of  the  way  in  which  vaulting  ambition  over- 
leaps itself,  and  of  the  impassable  barrier  op- 
posed by  nature  to  its  farther  progress,  if  it 
should  survive  the  generation  in  which  it  arose, 
and  dip  into  the  future  races  of  mankind.* 

In  another  particular,  the  effect  of  the  con- 
«•■*!__■  tinued  drain  of  the  conscription  on 
the  age  and"1  tne  French  population  was  evinced 
standard  of  in  a  matter  equally  curious  and 
height  as  the  decisive.  As  the  wars  of  the  Rev- 
SS  olution  advanced,  and  the  con- 
scription reached  the  children  of 
tb  e  generation  of  whom  the  most  robust  and 
vigorous  had  perished  in  the  earlier  campaigns, 
not  only  did  it  become  necessary  to  fix  the  levy 
.on  young  men  of  more  tender  years,  but  to 


lower  the  standard  of  height  at  which  those 
drawn  would  be  admitted  into  the  ranks.  In 
1804  the  levy  was  from  those  who  had  attained 
the  age  of  from  twenty  years  and  three  months 
to  twenty-one  and  three  months  ;  but  in  1810  it 
was  found  no  longer  possible  to  restrict  the  levy 
to  those  who  had  attained  this  comparatively  ad- 
vanced age,  and  it  was  enforced  against  those 
who  were  from  eighteen  to  nineteen,  and  the 
same  age  continued  to  1813  and  1814,  when 
it  was  practically  brought  closer  to  seventeen 
than  eighteen,  by  the  conscription  being  levied 
on  those  who  attained  the  legal  age  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year.*  Nor  was  this  all :  the  same 
necessity  compelled  the  government  to  lower 
the  standard  of  height  for  admission  into  the 
army ;  and  so  low  did  it  latterly  descend,  that 
in  1810  it  was  reduced  to  five  feet  two,  and  in 
1813  it  had  sunk  to  little  more  than  five  feet 
one  inch.t  The  evil  thus  existing  was  not  con- 
fined to  a  single  generation,  it  trenched  deep 
upon  the  hopes  and  the  strength  of  the  next : 
the  children  of  the  diminutive  parents  who  sur- 
vived the  bloody  wars  of  Napoleon  inherited 
the  weakness  of  those  from  whom  they  sprung ; 
and  the  appalling  fact,  that  from  1825  to  1833 
nearly  one  half  of  the  persons  drawn  or  recruit- 
ed for  the  army  were  rejected  from  smallness 
of  stature  or  physical  defects,  though  the  stand- 
ard was  only  five  feet  two  inches,  demonstrates 
how  fearfully  the  dreadful  wars  from  1805  to 
1813,$  when  they  were  born,  had  operated  on 
the  vigour  and  population  of  the  French  Empire.^ 
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Sav.,  vii.,  240,  241. 


*  The  way  in  which  this  was  done  was  by  authorizing  a 
conscription  of  those  who  should  attain  the  legal  age  in 
the  succeeding  years  to  that  in  which  the  levy  took  place. 
Thus,  the  conscription  of  1813  was  allocated  as  follows  : 

1.  350,000  men  drawn  from  the  conscription  of  1812  and 
1813,  and  from  1810  to  1813. 

2.  180,000  men  drawn  from  the  conscription  of  1814. 

3.  120,000  from  that  of  1814. 
160,000  from  that  of  1815. 

4.  300,000  from  that  of  1811  to  1815. 

— See  Senatus  Consullum,  11th  January,  1813,  3d  April, 
1813,  10th  October,  1813,  and  15th  November,  1813.  Mon- 
iteur,  and  Goldsmith's  Recueil,  vi.,  19-24,  271,  517,  and 
546. 

■f  The  following  table  indicates  the  progressive  degrada- 
tion of  the  standard  of  height  for  the  French  army  during 
the  progress  and  from  the  effects  of  the  wars  of  the  Revo- 
lution : 

Minimum  height  of  Conscripts. 

Metres.        Feet.     Inch.    English 

From  1799  to  1803 1.598  or    5        ij 

In  1804 1.544  or    5        lj 

1818 1.570  or    5         l| 

1830 1.540  or    5        1J 

1832 1.560  or    5        1§ 

From  1809  to  1814  the  standard  was  merely  nominal,  as 
the  conscripts,  if  not  labouring  under  some  other  defect, 
were  admitted  into  the  ranks,  how  diminutive  soever  their 
stature  might  be,  and  often  when  under  five  feet  in  height. — 
D'Angeville,  Statistique  de  la  Population  Franfaise,  p.  72. 
I  Essai  sur  la  Stat,  de  la  Population  Francaise,  par  le 
Comte  d'Angeville,  74,  79. 

v  The  average  height  of  the  conscripts  in  the  years  1804 
and  1810,  in  the  following  six  departments  of  France,  stood 
as  follows : 

Average  height,       Average  height, 

1804.  1SI0. 

Metres.  Metres. 

Hautes  Alps 1.623 1-587 

Cantal 1.660 1-627 

Creuse 1  -  598 1-567 

lie  et  Vilaine 1.658 1-570 

Landes 1.614 1-574 

Vierne 1-613 1-589 

All  under  five  feet  two  inches  English. 
It  may  truly  be  said  that  this  table  speaks  volumes  as  to 
the  cruel  effect  of  the  wars  of  Napoleon  on  the  physical 
well-being  of  mankind.  And  the  learned  author  from  whom 
these  extracts  are  made  correctly  ascribes  to  the  same 
cause  the  continued  lowering  of  the  standard  in  the  next 
generation.     "  Les  calculs  de  mou  troisieme  tableau  prou- 
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The  extraordinary  losses  of  the  campaign  of 

Great  losses  of  1812>  Sreat  aS  theV  had  bee"'  Were 
the  French  in   materially  aggravated  by  an  acoi- 

military  stores  dental  circumstance.  A  severe 
m  Prussia.        fros(.  get  jn  oyer  ajj  Europe  on  the 

29th  of  December,  1812,  and  continued,  without 
intermission,  till  the  first  week  in  March.  In 
the  north  of  Germany  the  cold  was  peculiarly 
intense  :  all  the  canals  and  navigable  rivers  of 
Prussia  were  frozen  ;  and  the  whole  reserve 
stores  and  artillery  of  the  French  army,  with 
the  exception  of  the  small  portion  which  the 
receding  columns  could  drag  with  their  wearied 
array,  were  locked  up  in  boats  by  the  ice.  The 
cavalry  and  artillery  horses  were  almost  de- 
stroyed ;  the  wreck  of  the  Grand  Army  could 
hardly  muster  thirty  thousand  bayonets.  Mean- 
while, the  Russian  troops  were  rapidly  advan- 
cing ;  the  dispositions  of  Prussia,  as  will  speed- 
ily appear,  were  more  than  doubtful  ;  and  it 
was  easy  to  foresee,  from  the  intense  national 
spirit  which  burned  beyond  the  Rhine,  that  the 
defection  of  the  court  of  Berlin  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  immediate  crusade  from  the  whole 
warlike  and  robust  population  of  the  north  of 
Germany.  In  these  circumstances,  an  extraor- 
dinary effort  was  necessary  to  provide  resources 
against  the  danger,  and  nothing  but  the  utmost 
vigour  in  the  emperor,  and  patriotic  spirit  in 
the  French  people,  could  furnish  the  means  of 
preserving  the  national  independence.  The  re- 
ceipts of  the  year  1811  had  fallen  27,000,000 
francs  (£1,080,000),  those  of  1812,  37,000,000 
francs  (£1,450,000),  short  of  their  estimated 
amount.  The  taxes,  both  direct  and  indirect, 
had  reached  their  maximum  :  the  experience  of 
the  last  two  years  having  proved  that  an  in- 
crease of  taxation  produced  no  corresponding 
augmentation  in  the  receipts  of  the  exchequer. 
The  extinction  of  commercial  wealth  had  ren- 
dered the  raising  supplies  by  loan  impossible. 
It  was  with  a  sinking  revenue,  therefore,  a  tax- 
ation which  had  reached  its  limits,  an  exhaust- 
ed military  population,  and  a  ruined  credit,  that 
France  had  to  make  head  against  the  hostility 
of  combined  Europe.* 

The  energy  with  which  the  French  people 
Napoleon's  repaired  these  terrible  disasters, 
vigorous  meas-  and  the  fortitude  with  which  the 
ures  to  repair  emperor  bore  up  against  them,  are 
these  losses.  wortny  of  tne  highest  admiration. 
His  first  care  was  to  restore  the  cavalry  and 
artdlery  horses ;  a  sufficient  number  of  pieces 
of  cannon  existed  in  the  arsenals  ;  and,  as  the 
French  Empire  contained  3,500,000  horses,  it 
was  not  found  a  difficult  matter,  by  offering 
high  prices,  to  put  on  an  effective  footing  these 
essential  branches  of  the  public  service,  though 

vent  que  pour  avoir  1000  reserves  pendant  la  periode  de  1825 
a  1833,  on  a  du  prononcer,  dans  toute  la  France,  926  exemp- 
tions pour  causes  physiques  de  toute  nature.  Ce  resultat 
serait  alarmant,  si  l'on  ne  savait  que  les  jeunes  gens  des 
classes  qui  ont  servi  de  base  a  nos  calculs  etaient  nes  de 
1805  a  1813,  epoque  ou  les  grandes  guerres  de  PEmpire  en- 
trainaient  la  population  valide  hors  de  territoire.  La  longue 
paix  enfantu  par  les  malheureux  evenemens  de  1815,  et  le 
bien-6tre  progressive  du  peuple  qui  en  est  result^,  nous 
promettent  pour  l'avenir  des  resultats  plus  satisfaisans." — 
D'Anoeville,  p.  84.  I  am  indebted  for  these  interesting 
details  regarding  the  effect  of  the  wars  of  Napoleon  on  the 
physical  resources  of  the  French  population,  and  the  stature 
of  the  race  in  that  country,  to  the  kindness  of  a  distin- 
guished friend,  a  well-known  member  of  the  English  bar, 
II.  Merivale,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

*  Thib    ix.,  207,  208.     Fain,  i.,  28,  29.     Sav.,  vi.,  40,  41. 


the  want  of  skill  in  the  riders  rendered  themr 
but  ill  qualified  to  contend  with  the  numerous 
and  veteran  cavalry  of  the  allies.  To  repair, 
the  chasms  occasioned  in  the  ranks,  .  .. 
and  make  head  against  the  hourly-  pn  ' 
increasing  force  of  the  enemy  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  180,000  men,  in  addition  to  the  great 
levy  of  350,000  already  ordered,*  were  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  minister  of  war :  viz., 
80,000  of  the  first  ban  of  the  National  Guards, 
who  had  already  been  imbodied,  disciplined, 
clothed,  and  put  on  permanent  duty  in  the  fron- 
tier fortresses  during  the  Russian  war  ;  90,000 
conscripts  drawn  from  those  liable  to  serve  in 
1815,  and  10,000  guards  of  honour.  Now  were 
seen  the  good  effects  of  the  sagacious  foresight 
which  had  prompted  Napoleon,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  campaign  of  1812,  to  call 
into  active  service  so  large  a  portion  of  the  first 
ban  of  the  National  Guard,  drawn  from  the 
classes  liable  to  the  conscription  from  1807  to 
1812  ;  nearly  100,000  men  of  mature  years  and 
confirmed  strength,  ready  disciplined  and  equip- 
ped, were  in  arms  in  the  fortresses  on  the  Rhine, 
to  recruit  the  army  in  Germany ;  and  to  their 
exertions  the  victories  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen 
are  mainly  to  be  ascribed.  Very  different  were 
the  young  conscripts,  drawn  from  those  liable 
to  serve  in  1814,  who  constituted  the  remain- 
der of  the  infantry  force  added  to  the  standards. 
Called  into  active  service  a  year  before  they 
had  arrived  at  the  legal  age,  and  torn  from  their 
parental  homes  before  they  had  acquired  either 
the  steadiness  or  the  strength  of  manhood,  they 
were  wholly  unable  to  withstand  the  iron  vet- 
erans who  had,  in  the  Russian  bands,  survived 
the  campaign  of  1812.  Great  numbers  of  them 
disappeared  from  the  ranks,  or  sank  into  the 
hospitals,  before  they  reached  the  Elbe ;  and  in 
the  confusion  and  disorganization  which  per- 
vaded the  army  before  it  even  saw  the  enemy, 
was  to  be  found  too  sure  an  indication  that  the 
Empire  had  reached  the  limits  of  its  physical 
strength,  and  approached  its  fall.t 

To  give  consistency  to  this  brave  but  motley 
array  of  young  troops,  the  emperor  Levy  of  the 
drew  from  Spain  the  four  remaining  gardes  d'hon- 
regiments  of  the   Imperial  Guard  neur, andmar- 

which  were  still  there,  a  legion  of  ltime ,con" 
,  ,  -j     scripts. 

veteran  gendarmerie,  and  a  consid- 
erable body  of  Polish  light  horse.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  skeletons  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  battal- 
ions, consisting  of  the  most  trusty  and  experi- 
enced officers  and  non-commissioned  officers, 
were  despatched  from  the  Peninsular  legions  to- 
the  Rhine  ;  and,  without  materially  weakening 
the  forces  in  Spain,  they  proved  of  inestimable 
importance  in  conferring  efficiency  upon  the  new 
levies.  In  addition  to  this,  two  extraordina- 
ry measures  were  adopted  to  repair  the  wide 
chasms  in  the  artillery  and  cavalry  forces.  By 
the  first,  forty  thousand  sailors  or  naval  gun- 
ners were  drafted  from  the  marine  service,  and 
transferred  to  the  artillery  of  the  land-forces, 
while  their  place  was  supplied  by  the  young 
seamen  whom  the  maritime  conscription  rigor- 
ously levied  from  the  inhabitants  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  seaports.  By  the  second,  a 
corps  of  ten  thousand  horsemen  was  raised  on 

*  Ante,  iv. 

+  Senatus  Consultum,  April  3,  1813.     Moniteur,  April  f- 
Sav.,  vi.,  41.     Goldsmith,  vi.,  273. 
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an  entirely  new  plan,  from  the  flower  of  the 
population  of  the  Empire.  Both  officers  and 
privates,  who  were  alike  drawn  from  the  higher 
classes  of  the  people,  were  to  be  equipped,  dress- 
ed, and  mounted  at  their  own  expense.  In  re- 
turn for  such  sacrifices,  they  obtained  the  pay 
of  the  chasseurs  of  the  guard,  and,  after  twelve 
months'  service,  the  rank  of  a  sub-lieutenant  ; 
and  when  the  campaign  was  concluded,  such 
of  their  number  as  were  most  distinguished 
were  to  be  formed  into  companies  of  the  body- 
guards, a  corps  in  an  especial  manner  intrust- 
ed with  the  personal  attendance  on  the  emper- 
or. In  this  way  Napoleon  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing at  little  expense,  and  by  the  prospect  rather 
of  future  distinction  than  present  advantage,  a 
body  of  ten  thousand  horse,  raised  exclusively 
from  the  more  opulent  classes  of  his  subjects. 
In  this  measure  he  had,  however,  a  secret  ob- 
ject of  still  greater  importance  in  view,  which 
was  effectually  attained.  These  young  men 
were  so  many  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  their 
parents  and  relations,  occupying  for  the  most 
part  important  situations  in  the  country,  upon 
whose  adherence  to  his  dynasty  he  could  not 
securely  rely  in  the  crisis  which  was  approach- 
ing. They  behaved,  when  brought  into  the 
field,  with  the  usual  gallantry  of  the  French 
character  ;  but  the  youths,  for  the  most  part  in- 
experienced, and  riding  on  horses  as  raw  as 
themselves,  were  little  qualified  for  the  rude 
encounter  of  the  Muscovite  or  Cossack  horse- 
man ;  the  fatigues  of  the  campaign  speedily 
proved  fatal  to  their  unformed  constitutions ; 
and  before  the  allied  standards  approached  the 
Rhine,  more  than  three  fourths  of  this  noble 
force  had  sunk  under  the  sword  of  the  enemy, 
or  the  contagion  of  the  hospitals.* 

In  addition  to  these  extraordinary  measures, 
77      «.       i    the  greatest  efforts  were  made  to 

Force  thuscol-  ,     .    »    .  ,     .  .    .  , 

lected  by  Na-  bring  forward  the  conscripts,  and 
poleon  for  the  enlist  voluntary  recruits  :  every 
campaign.  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  was 
forwarded  from  the  depots  in  the  interior  to 
their  respective  regiments  ;  a  large  body  of  ma- 
rines were  formed  into  a  division  of  infantry  ; 
and  the  second  ban  of  the  National  Guards,  call- 
ed into  permanent  duty  in  all  the  frontier  prov- 
inces, replaced  their  comrades  of  the  first  ban, 
who  had  now  taken  their  place  as  regular  sol- 
diers in  the  ranks  of  the  Grand  Army.  Two 
thousand  of  the  gendarmerie  in  the  interior  were 
distributed  among  several  new  regiments  of  cav- 
alry, which  were  formed  from  the  sons  of  the 
postmasters  and  the  forest  guards  through- 
out France,  and  a  re-enforcement  of  seven 
thousand  horse  thus  obtained  for  the  army. 
The  same  measures  were  pursued  with  extra- 
ordinary activity  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  under 
the  able  direction  of  Eugene  Beauharnois  ;  and 
Piedmont  rivalled  France  in  the  zeal  with  which 
it  fulfilled  or  anticipated  all  the  demands  of  the 
emperor.  The  princes  of  the  Rhenish  Con- 
federacy received  the  most  pressing  orders  to 
complete  and  forward  to  the  general  point  of 
rendezvous,  in  the  north  of  Germany,  their  re- 
spective contingents  ;  and  such  was  the  vigour 
of  the  emperor,  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  was 
seconded  in  every  part  of  his  vast  dominions, 
that  by  the  middle  of  April,  not  only  were  the 

*  Senat.  Cons.,  April  3,  1813.     Moniteur.    Thib  ,  ix.,  237, 
239.     Sav.,  vi.,  41,  42.     Fain,  i.,  35,  37. 


preparations  on  all  sides  in  a  great  state  of  for- 
wardness, but  six  hundred  pieces  of  cannon, 
two  thousand  caissons,  and  above  two  hundred 
thousand  men,  were  converging  from  the  Rhine 
and  the  Alps  to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe.* 

These  prodigious  exertions,  however,  entail- 
ed a  vast  expense  upon  the  alreadv  o 

,  i     ■£■_        ,    v.  •',   beizure  of  the 

exhausted  French  treasury,  and  property  of  the 
seemed  to  render  the  resource  of  communes  for 
loans  indispensable,  in  a  country  the  Publlc 
where  commercial  credit  was  ex-  easury- 
tinguished,  and  the  powers  of  capital  unknown. 
On  the  most  moderate  calculation,  232,000,000 
francs,  £9,240,000,  required  to  be  raised  with- 
out deiay  ;  and  neither  by  increase  of  taxation, 
nor  any  other  method,  did  it  seem  practicable  to 
raise  a  third  of  the  sum.  To  meet  the  exigen- 
cies of  his  situation,  Napoleon  fell  upon  an  ex- 
pedient, which,  though  it  savoured  much  in  ap- 
pearance of  revolutionary  spoliation,  was  yet 
essentially  distinguished  from  the  measures  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly  and  Convention,  by 
the  compensation  which  it  provided  for  the  par- 
ties whose  property  was  seized.  Justifying  the 
proposal  by  the  necessities  of  the  public  situa- 
tion, the  minister  of  finance,  Count  Mole,  pro- 
posed that  a  public  law  should  authorize  the  sale 
of  all  the  heritable  property  belonging  to  the 
municipalities,  public  hospitals,  and  communes  : 
the  treasury  receiving  the  price,  and  the  in- 
corporated bodies  interested  being  inscribed,  for 
the  amount  of  the  price  received,  as  creditors  in 
the  books  of  the  public  funds.  Landed  property 
was  to  be  exposed  at  the  rate  of  twenty,  houses 
of  fifteen  years'  purchase.  So  considerable  was 
the  corporate  property  still  existing  in  the  Em- 
pire, that  it  was  calculated  its  sale  would  pro- 
duce the  large  sum  of  370,000,000  francs,  or 
nearly  .£15,000,000.  To  encourage  intending 
purchasers,  one  sixth  of  the  price  only  was  to 
be  paid  down  at  the  purchase,  another  sixth  in 
three  months,  and  the  remaining  two  thirds  at 
remote  periods.  The  orator,  in  making  this 
proposal,  compared  Napoleon  to  Charlemagne, 
"  ordering  the  sale  of  the  useless  herbs  in  his 
gardens,  when  his  hand  was  distributing  to  his 
people  the  spoil  of  conquered  nations."  But, 
lest  any  unpleasant  inquiries  should  be  institu- 
ted by  a  refractory  Legislature  into  the  produce 
of  these  sales,  or  the  distribution  of  these  spoils, 
it  was  announced  that  "  the  deputies  of  all  the 
provinces  of  the  Empire  should  come  to  the 
capital  to  receive,  every  three  years,  the  accounts 
of  the  public  revenues  :"  indicating  thus,  in  no 
equivocal  manner,  that  the  legislative  functions 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  were  to  cease,  and 
that  they  were  to  be  assembled  only  at  the  in- 
terval of  years  to  give  a  formal  sanction  to  the 
public  expenditure.  Mole  concluded,  after  a  re- 
view of  the  flattering  condition  of  the  Empire, 
with  these  words  :  "  If  a  man  of  the  age  of  the 
Medicis,  or  of  Louis  XIV.,  were  to  revisit  the 
earth,  and  at  the  sight  of  so  many  marvels,  ask 
how  many  ages  of  peace  and  glorious  reigns  had 
been  required  to  produce  them,  he  would  be 
answered,  twelve  years  of  war  and  a  single 
man. "ft 


*  Jom.,  iv.,  256,  258.  Sav.,  vi.,  41,  42.  Thib.,  vi.,  238, 
239.     Fain,  i.,  30,  38. 

t  Mole's  Report,  Feb.  5,  1813.  Moniteur,  and  Goldsmith, 
vi.,  141,  142.     Thib.,  ix.,  209,  210. 

t  Count  Mole's  speech  contained  some  details  regarding 
the  progress  of  the  great  work  of  forming  a  cadastre,  or  gen- 
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A  small  proportion  only,  however,  of  the 
F  l  ofth  funds  calculated  upon  from  the  sale 
finandtimeas-  of  this  corporate  property,  was  ac- 
ures  and  arbi-  tually  realized.  The  whirlwind  of 
trary  exac-  disaster  in  which  the  French  were 
involved  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
and  the  invasion  of  the  allies  in  the  spring  fol- 
lowing, both  prevented  the  completion  of  the 
sales,  and  the  collection  even  of  the  ordinary 
revenue,  in  a  great  many  provinces.  By  suc- 
cessive decrees  of  the  11th  and  16th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1813,  large  additions  were  made  to  the  in- 
direct taxes,  particularly  on  salt  and  the  droits 
reunis,  as  also  thirty  additional  centimes  were 
added  to  the  direct  taxes.  The  produce  of 
these  different  sources  of  revenue  was  estima- 
ted at  190,000,000  francs,  £4,440,000  ;  but  the 
burden  was  merely  nominal :  little,  if  any  of  it, 
was  actually  levied.  All  sorts  of  violent  expe- 
dients were  adopted  to  raise  money  ;  and,  by 
the  admission  even  of  the  partisans  of  Napole- 
on, the  imposition  of  arbitrary  and  illegal  taxes 
became  usual.*  The  overthrow  of  the  imperial 
arms  in  Spain  and  Germany,  and  the  refluence 
of  its  legions  over  the  Rhine  and  the  Pyrenees, 
at  once  prostrated  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
Empire  ;  for  they  threw  the  troops  upon  the 
resources  of  France  itself,  and,  by  putting  an 
end  to  the  requisitions  on  foreign  states,  and 
the  system  of  making  war  maintain  war,  at 
once  revealed  the  total  disproportion  between 
its  financial  capabilities  and  its  military  estab- 
lishment, t 

The  national  resources  of  the  French  Empire, 

Lasting  inter-  as  tnev  were  developed  in  these 
est  of  this  last  memorable  reports,  and  evinced  in 
expose  of  the  these  sti  enuous  exertions,  are  the 
Empire  by        more  worthy  0f  attention,  that  this 

iNapoleon.  ^,  J  -.  ., 

was  the  last  exposition  of  them 
which  was  made  to  the  world  :  this  was  the  po- 
litical testament  of  Napoleon  to  future  ages. 
The  disasters  which  immediately  after  crowded 
round  his  sinking  Empire,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend, 
prevented  anything  of  the  kind  being  subse- 
quently attempted  ;  and  when  order  and  regu- 
larity again  emerged  from  the  chaos,  under  the 
restored  Bourbon  dynasty,  France,  bereft  of  all 
its  revolutionary  conquests,  and  reduced  to  the 
dimensions  of  1789,  possessed  little  more  than 
two  thirds  of  the  territory,  and  not  a  fourth  of 


eral  valuation  of  the  lands  of  the  Empire,  to  regulate  the 
public  assessments  which  Napoleon  had  so  much  and  so 
justly  at  heart.  It  was  begun  in  1808  ;  but  such  was  the 
immensity  of  the  labour  with  which  the  work  was  attended, 
that  in  1813  little  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  territory  of  the 
Empire  was  completed.  The  progress  already  made,  how- 
ever, showed  clearly  the  importance  of  the  undertaking,  the 
weight  of  the  French  direct  taxes,  and  the  frightful  ine- 
qualities which,  from  its  want,  existed  in  the  collection  of 
the  revenue.  "  Out  of  47,000  communes,"  says  the  report, 
"  10,000  have  been  measured,  and  of  these  10,000,  6000 
valued.  The  cadastre  has  already  proved,  that  the  land- 
tax  does  not  exceed  an  eighth  part  of  the  nett  revenue  of  the 
properties;  and,  nevertheless,  one  proprietor  pays  a  third, 
and  another  not  a  fifteenth :  an  incredible  disproportion, 
which  the  cadastre  is  intended  to  rectify." — Count  Mole's 
Report,  February  5,  1813.     Moniteur. 

*  "  It  was  at  this  period  that  the  commencement  of  im- 
posts, plainly  illegal,  took  place.  It  was  about  the  same 
period  that  measures  were  adopted  which  were  not  less  ar- 
bitrary in  other  departments  ;  but  the  difficulties  of  the 
crisis  rendered  them  unavoidable."— Savaky,  vi.,  40. 

t  Thib.,  ix.,  213,  214.     Sav.,  vi.,  40,  41. 


the  influence,  which  it  had  enjoyed  under  the 
emperor.  To  the  picture  exhibited  of  the  Em- 
pire at  this  period,  therefore,  the  eyes  of  future 
ages  will  be  constantly  turned,  as  presenting 
both  the  highest  point  of  elevation  which  the 
fortunes  of  France  had  ever  attained,  and  the 
greatest  assemblage  of  national  and  military 
strength  which  the  annals  of  modern  times  have 
exhibited. 

Wonderful,  however,  as   its  strength  was, 
and  worthy  as  the  efforts  made  by  Moral  weak- 
France  at  this  period  to  repair  the  ness  of  the 
disasters  of  the  Russian  campaign,  Empire>  n°t- 
and  assert  the  national  independ-  £s  immense^ 
ence,  are  of  the  highest  admiration,  physical  re- 
and  clearly  as  they  will  ever  rank  sources, 
this  among  the  brightest  eras  of  its  long  and 
glorious  annals,  to  the  sober  eye  of  historic  ob- 
servation  it  was  already   apparent,  what  the 
event  soon  demonstrated,  that,  though   over- 
flowing with  the  martial  passions,  and  not  yet 
wholly  drained  of  the  physical  strength  of  war, 
the  Empire  was  almost  destitute  of  that  dura- 
ble resolution,  that  disinterested  ardour,  which, 
springing  from  a  sense  of  moral  obligation,  in- 
dependent of  individual  ambition,  prepares  men 
to  discharge  their  duty  alike  in  the  shade  of  ad- 
verse as  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperous  fortune. 
The  forces  of  the  French  Empire,  however  vast 
and  unprecedented,  were  stimulated  by  no  other 
passions  but  those  of  temporal  ambition  ;  the 
power  of  the  emperor,  immense  as  it  was,  owed 
its   ascendency   entirely  to   the    influence   of 
worldly  success.     While  victory  attended  their 
efforts,  the  hosts   of  warriors  who  clustered 
round  the  imperial  eagles  were  faithful  to  their 
sovereign,  brave  in  arms,  indefatigable  in  exer- 
tion ;  but  it  is  not  while  "fanned  by  conquest's 
crimson  wing"  that  the  real  motives  of  human 
conduct  can  be  made  apparent.    Ambition  then 
often   produces  the  same  effects  on  external 
conduct  as  devotion,  selfishness  as  patriotism, 
the  passion  for  distinction  as  the  heroism  of 
duty.     It  is  adversity  which  is  the  real  touch- 
stone of  mortality  ;  it  is  the  breath  of  affliction 
which  lays  bare  the  human  heart.     The  inhab- 
itants of  France,  since  the  Revolution,  have 
ever  been  unable  to  stand  this  searching  ordeal ; 
that  dreadful  event  closed  the  fountain  from 
which  alone  the  strength  to  endure  it  could 
have  been  derived.     Resplendent  when  glitter- 
ing in  the  sunshine  of  victory,  invincible  when 
fanned  by  the  gales  of  conquest,  the  Empire  of 
Napoleon  withered  and  perished  under  the  grasp 
of  misfortune.     The  high  resolves,  the  endu- 
ring constancy,  the  heroic  self-denial  of  patriotic 
resistance,  were  wanting  in  its  vast  and  varied 
inhabitants.     No  Saragossa  there  showed  that 
courage  can  supply  the  want  of  ramparts  ;  no 
shepherds  of  Tyrol,  that  patriotism  can  inspire 
the  rudest  breasts  with  heroic  devotion  ;  no 
flames  of  Moscow,  that  the  splendour  of  civili- 
zation can  coexist  with  the  energy  of  the  des- 
ert.    All  the  springs  which  the  world  can  fur- 
nish to  sustain  the  fortunes  of  an  empire  were 
in  full  activity,  and  worked  with  consummate 
ability ;  but  one  was  wanting,  without  which, 
in  the  hour  of  trial,  all  the  others  are  but  as 
tinkling  brass — a  belief  in  God,  a  sense  of  duty, 
and  a  faith  in  immortality. 
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RESURRECTION    OP    GERMANY. 


ARGUMENT. 

Immense   Sensation  produced  in  Europe  by  the  Moscow 
Campaign. — Unbounded  Transports  in  Prussia  and  North- 
ern Germany. — Cruelties  inflicted  on  those  engaged  in 
SchilPs  Conspiracy.— Enormous  pecuniary  Exactions  lev- 
ied by  the  French  in  Prussia. — Great  Impression  which  the 
Moscow  Campaign  produced  in  that  Country. — Conven- 
tion of  General  D'York. — Embarrassments  of  the  King, 
and  his  Disavowal  of  the  Convention.— Progress  of  Events 
in  Prussia  —Measures  of  D'York  to  gain  Time  —Retreat 
of  the  French  Army  through  Lithuania  to  Prussia. — 
Continued  Retreat  to  the   Oder. — Abandonment   of  the 
Army  by  Murat. — Able  Measures  of  Eugene  to  arrest  the 
Evil.— The  Russians  pass  the  Oder  and  occupy  Berlin, 
and  the  French  retire  across  the  Elbe.— Death  of  Kutu- 
eoff,  and  Occupation  of  Berlin  by  the  Russians.— Depart- 
ure of  Frederic  William  from  Berlin,  and  great  Levy  in 
his  Dominions. — Universal  and  noble  Outbreak  of  patri- 
otic   Spirit   in   Prussia.  —  Extraordinary   Rapidity    with 
which  the  Army  was  Recruited. — Admirable  Organization 
in  Prusia,  which  turned  this  Spirit  to  the  best  Account. — 
Continued  Difficulties,  and  Indecision  of  the  King.— Man- 
ner in  which  Napoleon  received  the  pacific  Advanf*° .  ji 
Prussia.— Treaty  of  Kalisch. — Energetic  military  Meas- 
ures  adopted  by  Prussia.— Progress  of  the   Negotiation 
between  that  Country  and  France. — Real  Motives  of  the 
War  in  Hardenberg's  Proclamation. — Answer  of  Maret 
on  the  Part  of  France.— Additional  Conventions  at  Ka- 
lisch.— Ineffectual  Attempts  to  induce  Saxony  to  join  the 
League  against  France. — Failure  of  all  Attempts  of  the 
Allies  to  gain  over  Saxony.  — Negotiations  with  Austria. 
— First  Measures  of  Austria  after  the  Moscow  Retreat. — 
Secret  Negotiation  between  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  and 
England. — Austria  begins  to  arm,  to  give  Weight  to  her 
Mediation. — Announcement  by  Austria  of  an  armed  Me- 
diation, and  Arrival  of  Count  Narbonne. — Austria  more 
decidedly  inclines  to  the   Coalition. — Remonstrances  of 
Napoleon  against  the  Austrians,  and  Metternich's  Reply. 
— Negotiations  with  Sweden  and  Denmark—Treaty  of 
Orebro  between  England  and  Sweden. — Accession  of  Den- 
mark to  the  Side  of  Napoleon. — Negotiations  between  the 
Allies  and  Murat.— Energetic  Measures  of  Prussia  in  Sup- 
port of  the  War. — Fermentation  on  the  Left  Bank  of  the 
Elbe.  —  Formation  of  the  Landwehr  and  Landsturm  in 
Prussia.  —  Positions  of  the   French  on  the  Elbe  when 
the  Russians  crossed  it.  —  Disposition  and  Numbers  of 
the  French  Troops  in  the  Fortresses  on  the  Vistula  and 
the  Oder.  —  Disposition  and  Strength  of  the   Prussian 
Forces.  —  Forces  and  Position  of  the  Russians.— Occu- 
pation of  Hamburg  by  the  Allies.— Insurrection  in  Bre- 
men, and  Defeat  of  Morand  at  Lunenburg.— General  In- 
surrection between  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser. — Advance  of 
the  Allies  to  the  Elbe. — Wittgenstein's  Approach  to  that 
River. — Combat  of  Mockern,  and   Retreat  of  Eugene 
across  the  Elbe. — Napoleon's  Measures  before  setting  out 
for  the  Army. — His  Arrival  at  Mayence,  and  great  Prep- 
arations there. — Napoleon's  Efforts  to  augment  his  For- 
ces at  that  Point.— Bad  Condition  of  the  Cavalry  and  Ar- 
tillery.— Forces  of  Napoleon  at  this  Period. — Inferiority 
of  the  Allies  at  the  Opening  of  the  Campaign. — Aspect  of 
the  Russian  Troops  which  entered  Dresden. — Appearance 
of  the   Prussian  Troops  there. — Noble   Spirit  by  which 
they  were  animated. — Habits  of  the  Emperor  and  King  at 
Dresden,  and  Respect  which  they  both  paid  to  Religion. — 
Confusion  anil  Disorder  on  the  French  Line  of  March. — 
Approach  of  the  two  Armies  to  each  other. — Position  and 
Measures  of  the  Allies.— Combat  at  Posarna,  and  Death 
of  Marshal  Bessieres. — Movement  and  Position   of  the 
French. — Allied  March  and   Plan  of  Attack. — Battle  of 
Lutzen. — Commencement  of  the  Action,  and  Success  of 
the  Allies  on  the   Right. — Napoleon's  Measures  to  re- 
pair the  Disorder. — Counter  Movements  of  Wittgenstein. 
— Napoleon  hastens  to  the  Right  to  restore  the  Battle. — 
Prodigious  Efforts  of  both  Parties  at  the  decisive  Point. 
—  Conflict  of  the   Berlin  Volunteers   and   French   Con- 
scripts.— Final  Charge  of  the  French  Guard. — Night  At- 
tack of  the  Allied  Horse  on  the  French  Line. — Aspect  of 
the  Field  of  Battle. — Loss  on  both  Sides,  and  Reflections 
on  the  Battle. — Retreat  of  the  Allies  to  Dresden. — Beau- 
tiful Appearance  of  that   City  on  the  Approach  of  tne 
French. — Entry  of  Napoleon  into  Dresden.— His  Prepara- 
tions for  the  Passage  of  the  Elbe. — A  Passage  is  effected 
at  the  Capital. —  Return  of  the  King  of  Saxony  to  Dres- 
den, and  his  final  Adherence  to  the  Cause  of  Napoleon. — 


Alarming  State  of  the  Negotiations  with  Austria. — Mis- 
sion of  Count  Bubna  to  Dresden,  and  Stadion  to  Bautzen. 
— Napoleon's  secret  Proposals  to  Russia  at  this  Period. — 
Forces  of  the  opposite  Armies  at  Bautzen  — Description 
of  their  Position  there.— Reconuoisance  of  Napoleon,  and 
Disaster  of  Ney's  Wing  on  his  Left. — Balanced  Success 
of  the  French  there. — Disposition  of  the  Allied  Army  in 
their  Position. — General  Aspect  of  their  Position.— Pas- 
sage of  the  Spree,  and  Commencement  of  the  Action. — Se- 
vere Combat  on  the  French  Right. — Violent  Battle  in  the 
Centre. — Result  of  the  first  Day's  Fight.— Battle  on  the 
21st. — Success  of  the  Russians  on  the  Right. — Progress 
of  the  Battle  in  the  Centre  and  on  the  Left. — Great  Ef- 
fects of  the  Movement  of  Ney  on  the  Left. — Pritzlez  is 
taken  by  Blucher,  and  Ney  checked. — Grand  Attack  of 
Napoleon  on  the  Allied  Centre. — The  Allies  resolve  to 
retreat. — Sublime  Spectacle  when  the  Allied  Army  re- 
treated and  the  French  pursued. — Napoleon's  Proposal 
for  a  Monument  on  Mont  Cenis  to  commemorate  this 
Epoch. — Admirable  Conduct  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
during  the  Battle. — Loss  on  both  Sides. — Combat  o<"Reich- 
e.nbach. — Death  of  Duroc. — Mournful  Scene  at  Night 
^round  the  Tent  of  Napoleon. — General  Despondence  of 
the  French  Generals.  —Retreat  of  the  Allied  Armies  to- 
wards Leignitz.  —  Combat  and  Defeat  of  the  French  at 
Hainau. — Continuance  of  the  Retreat  to  Leignitz  and  the 
Oder. — Reasons  which  induced  the  Allied  Sovereigns  to  de  - 
sire  an  Armistice. — Great  Satisfaction  of  Napoleon  at  the 
State  of  Affairs.  —  Reasons  which,  nevertheless,  induced 
him  to  desire  an  Armistice. — Important  Partisan  Success- 
es in  the  French  Rear.— Attack  on  the  French  Depot  at 
Leipsic— Capture  of  Hamburg  by  the  French.— Progress 
towards  an  Adjustment  of  an  Armistice. — Difficulty  in  ar- 
ranging its  Terms  as  to  the  Line  of  Demarcation.— The 
Line  is  at  length  fixed  on. — Conditions  of  the  Armistice. 
—  Perfidious  Attacks  on  Lutzow's  Corps,  and  Wound  of 
Korner.  —  Great  Talent  displayed  by  Napoleon  in  this 
Campaign.  —  Ruinous  Effects  of  this  Armistice  on  the 
Fortunes  of  Napoleon.  —  Singular  Manner  in  which  it 
arose  out  of  the  Austrian  Alliance.  —  Sublime  Spectacle 
exhibited  by  Germany  at  this  Period. 

Future  generations  of  men,  living  under  the 
shadow  of  their  own  fig-trees,  en-  Imraense  sen_ 
grossed  in  the  arts  of  peace,  and  satjon  produ. 
far  removed  from  the  excitements  ced  in  Europe 
and  miseries  of  war,  will  hardly  be  by  the  Moscow- 
able  to  credit  the  contemporary  ac-  camPaisn- 
counts  of  the  sensation  produced  in  Europe  by 
the  result  of  the  Moscow  campaign.  The  ca- 
lamity was  too  great  to  be  concealed  ;  the  blow 
too  dreadful  not  to  resound  throughout  the 
world.  Napoleon  himself,  enamoured  of  pow- 
erful impressions,  and  strongly  excited  by  the 
awful  nature  of  the  disaster  he  had  sustained, 
revealed  its  magnitude  in  his  twenty-ninth  bul- 
letin in  its  full  proportions  :  his  subsequent  ar- 
rival in  Paris  demonstrated  to  the  world  that 
he  regarded  his  army  as  virtually  destroyed,  and 
that  all  his  hopes  were  centred  in  the  new  host 
which  he  was  about  to  collect  in  the  French 
Empire.  The  broken  bands  and  woful  crowds 
which,  bereft  of  everything,  in  tattered  garb, 
and  with  haggard  visages,  traversed  the  Prus- 
sian territory  rather  like  ghosts  or  suppliants 
than  armed  enemies,  gave  confirmation  strong 
of  the  extent  of  the  calamity.  A  universal  thrill 
was  felt  over  all  Europe  at  this  awful  catas- 
trophe, which,  commencing  with  the  flames  of 
Moscow,  and  terminating  with  the  waves  of  the 
Berezina,  seemed  to  have  been  sent  by  a  special 
messenger  of  the  Almighty  to  break  the  arm  of 
the  oppressor,  and  strike  off  the  fetters  of  a  cap- 
tive world.  In  England,  especially,  the  sense 
of  deliverance  gave  rise  to  unbounded  trans- 
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ports :  the  anxieties,  the  burdens,  the  calamities 
of  twenty  years'  warfare  were  forgotten  ;  and 
even  the  least  sanguine  ceased  to  despair  in  a 
cause  in  which  Providence  itself  appeared  to 
have  at  length  declared  against  the  aggressor, 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster  he  had  sus- 
tained was  such  that  it  seemed  to  be  beyond  the 
power  of  human  exertion  to  repair. 

But  if  these  were  the  feelings  with  which 
TT  .       .  ,     the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  who  had 

Unbounded      .  .,  ,  .  .    '    -.  .. 

transports  in  known  the  war  only  by  its  excite- 
Prussia  and  ments  and  its  burdens,  regarded  this 
Northern        portentous  event,  what  must  have 

Germany.         been  the  feejjngs  witu  wnjch  it  Was 

regarded  in  Prussia  and  the  north  of  Germany  1 
In  Prussia,  yet  prostrated  by  the  thunderbolt  of 
Jena,  and  groaning  under  six  years  of  subsequent 
bondage  —  which  mourned  its  dead  queen,  its 
lost  honour,  its  halved  territory  ;  and  which,  as 
the  last  degradation  in  the  cup  of  the  vanquish- 
ed, had  been  compelled  to  wear  the  colours  and 
serve  in  the  ranks  of  the  oppressor,  and  strive 
to  rivet  on  others  the  same  chains  by  which  it- 
self was  enthralled  ;  in  Germany,  in  which  ev- 
ery noble  heart  and  every  intrepid  arm  had  beer 
long  enrolled  in  the  secret  bands  of  the  Tugend- 
bund,  and  where  nothing  was  wanting  but  a 
leader  and  royal  standard  to  occasion  a  general 
and  irresistible  outbreak  against  French  oppres- 
sion. Ever  since  the  abortive  attempt  at  liber- 
ation in  1809,  the  severity  of  the  imperial  rule 
had  been  materially  increased  in  the  states  of 
Northern  Germany.  Mutual  distrust  prevailed. 
The  French  authorities,  aware  of  the  profound 
hatred  with  which  they  were  universally  re- 
garded, sought,  by  additional  acts  of  cruelty,  to 
strike  terror  into  the  vanquished.  The  Ger- 
mans, seeing  no  end  to  their  miseries,  sought 
refuge  in  deeper  and  more  wide-spread  conspir- 
acy, and  submitted  to  present  suffering  in  the 
anticipation  of  approaching  vengeance.* 

Abominable  acts  of  cruelty  had  added  a  yet 
Cruelties  to  deeper  hue  to  the  general  feelings 
those  engaged  of  execration  with  which  the  gov- 
in  Schiii's  con-  eminent  of  Napoleon  was  regard- 
spiracy.  ^  from  ^  never-ending  weight 

of  the  military  contributions.  Twenty  citizens 
of  Vienna  had  been  shot  before  the  French  ar- 
mies evacuated  the  town,  to  repress  the  gener- 
al effervescence  ;  and  eleven  officers  of  Schiii's 
corps,  all  belonging  to  the  first  families  at  Ber- 
lin, had  been  executed  for  their  adherence  to 
his  cause  :  they  died,  after  embracing  each  oth- 
er, singing  patriotic  hymns.  But  their  fate,  de- 
plorable as  it  was,  became  soon  an  object  of 
envy  to  their  companions  in  that  heroic  enter- 
prise, whose  lives  had  been  spared  :  all  the  vol- 
unteers in  the  queen's  regiment,  the  noblest 
youths  in  Prussia,  were  conducted  with  a  chain 
about  their  necks,  to  the  great  depot  of  galley 
slaves  at  Cherbourg,  and  there  employed  in 
common  labour  in  the  convict  dress,  with  a 
four-and-twenty  pound  bullet  fastened  round 
their  ankles,  amid  the  common  malefactors, 
without  being  permitted  any  communication 
with  their  parents,  or  their  even  knowing  wheth- 
er they  were  dead  or  alive  ;  while  the  never-end- 
ing demands  of  Count  Daru  and  the  French  mil- 
itary authorities  still  exhibited  claims  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  a  hundred  millions  of  francs 


*  Capefigue,  Hist,  de  l'Empire,  viii    248,  249.      Hard., 
vii.,  12,  15.  v     >         ■ 


(.£4,000,000)  for  unpaid  arrears  of  the  war  con- 
tributions of  Prussia,  to  the  account  of  which 
they  refused  to  ascribe  upward  of  ninety-four 
millions  of  vouched  payments,  or  furnishings  in 
kind,  extracted  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  from 
that  unhappy  country  in  the  course  of  the  Mos- 
cow campaign. *t 

The  pecuniary  exactions  which  had  been 
made  from  Prussia,  and  the  requi-  Enormous 
sitions  in  kind  which  had  been  ex-  cuniary  exac- 
tracted  from  its  unhappy  inhabi-  tions  levied  by 
tants  during  the  last  year,  would  preuJs;!;°ch  in 
exceed  belief,  if  they  were  not  at- 
tested by  contemporary  and  authentic  docu- 
ments. From  these  it  appears  that  no  less  than 
482,000  men  and  80,000  horses  had  traversed 
Prussia  in  its  whole  extent  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1812,  and  that  more  than  one  half 
of  this  immense  force  had  been  quartered  for 
above  three  months  in  the  Prussian  provinces. 
By  the  convention  of  the  24th  of  February,  1812, 
the  furnishings  made  for  its  support  were  to  be 
taken  in  part  payment  of  the  arrears,  amount- 
ing still  to  nearly  a  hundred  millions  of  francs, 
which  remained  unpaid  of  the  great  military  con- 
tinuations of  640,000,000  francs  (£24,000,000) 
levied  on  Prussia  after  the  battle  of  Jena.t 
But  though  the  French  authorities,  with  merci- 
less rapacity,  made  the  new  requisitions,  they 
never  could  be  brought  to  state  them,  in  terms 
of  the  treaty,  as  a  deduction  from  the  old  ones. 
The  French  host,  like  a  cloud  of  locusts,  passed 
over  the  country,  devouring  its  whole  subsist- 
ence, plundering  its  inhabitants,  and  wrench- 
ing from  them,  by  the  terrors  of  military  exe- 
cution, the  whole  cattle,  horses,  and  carriages 
within  their  reach.  The  number  of  the  former 
carried  off,  before  September  in  the  single  year 
1812,  in  East  Prussia  alone,  amounted  to  22,700 ; 
of  the  cattle,  to  70,000  ;  while  the  carts  seized 
were  13,349.  The  weekly  cost  of  Junot's  corps 
of  70,000  men,  quartered  in  Lower  Silesia,  was 
200,000  crowns,  or  £50,000,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  army  in  the  same  proportion.  These  enor- 
mous contributions  were  exclusive  of  the  fur- 
nishings stipulated  to  be  provided  by  the  state 
by  the  treaty  of  February  24,  1812,  which  were 
also  rigidly  exacted, §  and  of  the  arrears  of  the 
great  contribution  of  1806,  the  collection  of 
which  had  become,  from  the  total  exhaustion 
of  the  country,  altogether  hopeless.il 

So  early  as  the  20th  of  December,  the  mag- 

*  Capef.,  Hist,  de  l'Empire,  viii.,  248,  249.  Hard.,  Re- 
port, March  16,  1813.     Fain,  ii.,  246. 

t  The  eleven  noble  Prussians  thus  unworthily  sacrificed 
to  the  jealous  apprehensions  of  Napoleon,  were  in  the  first 
instance  brought  to  Verdun  as  prisoners  of  war,  but  from 
thence  they  were  speedily  conducted  to  Wesel,  where  they 
were  delivered  over  to  a  military  commission,  and  sentenced 
to  be  shot.  The  judgment  was  pronounced  at  noon  ;  but 
before  six  in  the  morning  their  graves  had  been  dug  in  the 
fosses  of  the  citadel.  When  the  executioners  were  about 
to  bind  one  of  the  victims,  named  Widelle,  to  his  brother,  he 
exclaimed,  "  Are  we  not  already  sufficiently  bound  by  blood, 
and  the  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged,  to  be  spared  this 
last  act  of  insult?" — See  Defense  des  Officiers  de  la  Troupe 
de  Schill,  par  M.  J.  N.  Pirwez,  leur  defenseur,  Liege,  1814, 
p.  29.  }  Ante,  ii.,  244. 

Q  These  furnishings  were  as  follow  :  200,000  quintals  of 
rye  ;  24,000  of  rice  ;  48,000  of  dried  vegetables  ;  2,000,000 
bottles  of  brandy  ;  2.000,000  of  beer  ;  400,000  quintals  of 
wheat  ;  650,000  of  hay  ;  750,000  of  straw  ;  6,000,000  pecks 
of  oats;  44,000  oxen  ;  15,000  cavalry  horses  ;  6000  quintals 
of  powder  ;  3000  of  lead  ;  3600  wagons,  harnessed,  with  dri- 
vers ;  hospital  and  field  equipage  for  20,000  sick  — See 
Schoell,  ii.,  279. 

II  Expose  de  la  Conduite  -\\\  Gouv.  Fran,  envcrs  la  Prussc, 
Schoell,  Rocueil,  ii.,  277,  2  9. 
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„  nitude  of  the  disasters  which  the  , 

Great  impres-     „  .      .  ,       ,  . 

sioa  which  the  Grand  Army  had  sustained  was 
Moscow  cam-  known  at  Berlin;  and  the  king, 
paign  produ-     apprehensive   for  the   fate  of  his 

eed  in  rrassia.      rr  ..  ,  ■      ■  . 

troops  in  the  general  ruin,  had  sent 

full  powers  to  General  D'York,  their  command- 
er, to  act  according  to  circumstances.  Mean- 
while, the  agitation  in  the  capital  daily  became 
more  violent:  every  successive  arrival  from  the 
army  brought  fresh  accounts  of  the  accumula- 
ted disasters  it  had  undergone ;  and  at  length 
the  appearance  of  the  wo-stricken  fugitives  who 
entered,  the  precursors  of  the  deathlike,  muti-  j 

lated  bands  who  followed,  left  no  doubt  ; 
22eCfsi2er  lliat  an  unheara-ot'  catastrophe  had  oc-  [ 

curred.*     Augereau,  who  commanded 
there,  was  so  much  alarmed  by  the  sinister  re-  ! 
ports  which  these  scattered  fugitives  diffused 
among  the  inhabitants  both  of  the  metropolis 
and  its  garrison,  that  he  wrote  to  the  emperor 
that  it  would  be  expedient,  in  order  to  be  able  at  j 
once  to  stifle  any  insurrectionary  movement, 
to  establish  a  powerful  cordon  of  troops  in  the 
principal  towns  on  the  Oder.     In  the  midst  of 
the  general  agitation,  however,  Frederic  Will-  : 
iam  and  his  able  minister  Hardenberg  contin- 
ued perfectly  tranquil ;  and  both  Augereau  and 
the  French  ambassador  Saint  Marsan  wrote  to  : 
the  emperor  that  they  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  their  conduct,  and  that  the  cabinet  of 
Berlin  would  remain  firm  to  the  French  alii-  j 
ance.t     But  the  stream  of  events  was  soon  too 
violent  to  be  withstood,  and  Prussia  was  im-  I 
pelled  into  the  career  of  honour  and  danger,  de- 
spite the  prudent  caution  of  its  court,  by  one  of 
those  circumstances  which  defeat  all  the  calcu- 
lations of  human  wisdom. 

It  has  been  already  noticed, t  that  when  the 
Convention  retreat  and  overthrow  of  the  Grand 
of  General  Army  uncovered  the  right  flank  of 
D'York.  Marshal  Macdonald's  corps,  who  was  \ 
engaged  in  the  blockade  of  Riga,  he  began  his 
retreat  towards  the  Niemen,  closely  followed  by 
the  Russians  under  General  Diebitch,  who  har- 


*  "  On  Sunday  forenoon  last  I  went  to  one  of  the  gates, 
and  found  a  crowd  collected  round  a  car,  in  which  some  j 
wounded  soldiers  had  just  returned  from  Russia.     No  gre-  ! 
made  or  grape  could  have  so  disfigured  them  as  1  beheld  them,  ■ 
the  victims  of  the  cold.     One  of  them  had  lost  the  upper  | 
joints  of  all  his  ten  lingers,  and  he  showed  us  the  stumps  j 
another  looked  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks 
— he  wanted  both  ears  and  nose.     More  horrible  was  the  ! 
look  of  a  third,  whose  eyes  had  been  frozen,  the  eyelids  I 
hung  down  rotting,  the  globes  of  the  eyes  were  burst,  and 
protruding  from  their  sockets.     It  was  awfully  hideous  ;  but  i 
a  spectacle  more  horrible  still  was  to  present  itself.     Out  of  j 
the  straw  in  the  bottom  of  the  car,  1  now  beheld  a  figure  ; 
creep  painfully,  which  one  could  scarcely  believe  to  be  a 
human  being,  so  wild  and  distorted  were  the  features  ;  the 
lips  were  rotted  away,  the  teeth  stood  exposed  :   he  pulled 
the  cloth  from  before  his  rnouth,  and  grnmed  on  us  like  a 
death's  head  ;  then  he  burst  out  mto  a  wild  laughter,  gave 
the  word  of  command  in  broken  French,  with  a  voice  more 
like  the  bark  of  a  dog  than  anything  human,  and  we  saw 
that  the  poor  wretch  was  mad — mad  from  a  frozen  brain  ! 
Suddenly   a   cry  was  heard,    'Henry!  my  Henry!'  and   a 
young  girl  rushed  up  to  the  car.     The  poor  lunatic  rubbed 
his  brow  at  the  voice,  as  if  trying  to  recollect  where  he  was  ; 
then  he  stretched  out  his  arms  towards  the  distracted  girl, 
and  lifted  himself  up  with  his  whole  strength  ;  but  it  was 
too  much  for  his  exhausted  frame — a  shudderiug  fever  fit 
came  over  him,  and  he  sunk  lifeless  on  the  straw.     Such 
are  the  dragon  teeth  of  wo  which  the  Corsican  Cadmus  has 
sown." — Forster  to  Kobner,  January  14,  1813.     Erinner- 
ungen  aus  dem  Ucfreijungskriegen  in  bricfen  gesammelt  von 
Fkiedrich  Forster,  Stutgard,  1840. 

t  Augereau  to  Berthier,  Dec.  22,  1812,  and  St.  Marsan  to 
Napoleon,  Jan.  4  and  12,  1812,  Hard.,  xii.,  12,  13. 
•4  Ante,  hi.,  395. 


assed  his  flank  and  rear  in  the  most  distress- 
ing manner.  After  marching  several  days  in 
this  manner,  Diebitch,  by  a  skilful  manoeuvre, 
interposed  a  small  body  of  troops  between  the 
Prussians  and  the  remainder  of  Macdonald's 
corps,  and  immediately  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to 
inform  the  commander  of  the  former,  D'York, 
that  he  was  entirely  cut  off,  and  proposing  to 
enter  into  a  convention  for  the  safety  of  his 
corps.  D'York,  deeming  it  his  first  duty  to  se- 
cure in  the  general  wreck  the  Prussian  corps 
under  his  command,  who  were  fifteen  thousand 
strong,  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with 
Diebitch,  in  order  to  secure  the  unmolested  re- 
treat and  safety  of  these  auxiliary  forces  ;  and, 
after  repeated  conferences,  a  convention  was 
concluded  between  the  two  commanders  at  the 
mill  of  Potcherau,  on  the  30th  of  December, 
1812,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that 
the  Prussian  troops  should  remain  for  E'jg'  30' 
two  months  in  a  state  of  neutrality, 
even  in  the  event  of  the  government  directing 
them  to  resume  operations  with  the  French  ar- 
mies ;  and  that,  if  the  convention  was  not  rat- 
ified by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  or  the  King  of 
Prussia,  the  Prussian  corps  was  to  be  at  liber- 
ty to  follow  the  destination  which  might  be  as- 
signed to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Russian 
commander  agreed  to  restore  to  the  Prussian 
general  all  his  stragglers,  and  the  whole  cannon 
and  materiel  of  every  kind  which  might  fall  into 
his  hands.  This  convention,  which  was  justi- 
fied in  General  D'York's  letter  to  Marshal  Mac- 
donald  by  the  critical  situation  of  his  troops, 
which  left  him  no  alternative  but  to  "  lose  the 
greater  part  of  his  troops,  and  the  whole  mate- 
riel and  provisions  of  the  army,  or  to  conclude 
a  convention  which  might  save  them  both," 
was  in  reality  founded  on  ulterior  and  more  im- 
portant views.  Of  their  existence  D'York  be- 
trayed a  secret  consciousness  ;  and  it  was  plain 
that  he  was  aware  he  was  throwing  either  for 
the  crown  of  a  patriot  or  the  scaffold  of  a  traitor, 
when  he  used  the  expression,  in  his  letter  an- 
nouncing the  convention  to  Marshal  Macdon- 
ald,  "  Whatever  judgment  the  world  may  pass 
on  my  conduct  gives  me  little  uneasiness.  My 
duty  towards  my  troops,  and  the  most  mature 
reflection,  have  dictated  this  step  ;  motives  the 
most  pure,  whatever  appearances  may  be,  have 
alone  guided  me."  What  these  motives  were 
was  revealed  in  the  following  passage  of 
D'York's  despatch  to  the  King  of  Prussia  an- 
nouncing the  event,  which  was  suppressed  in 
the  copy  furnished  to  the  French  ambassador : 
"  Now  or  never  is  the  time  for  your  majesty  to 
extricate  yourself  from  the  thraldom  of  an  ally 
whose  intentions  in  regard  to  Prussia  are  veil- 
ed in  impenetrable  darkness,  and  justify  the 
most  serious  alarm.  That  consideration  has 
guided  me  :  God  grant  it  may  be  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  country  !"t 

Never  was  a  monarch  more  embarrassed  by 
a  step  on  the  part  of  a  lieutenant  „ 

..  ..       „  r  ri  Extreme  em 

than  the  King  of  Prussia  was  on  b;irrassraent  of 
this    occasion.      His    first   words  the  king,  and 
were     "Here   is   enough  to  give  his  disavowal 
one  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  !"     It  was  °^he  Cl,nven- 
not  merely  the  extreme  hazard  and 
incalculable  consequences  of  the  event  which 


*  Convention,  Dec.  30,  1812.     D'York  to  Macdonald,  Dec 
30.     Fain,  ii.,  202,  203.     Hard.,  xi.,  459,  460. 
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occasioned  the  difficulty  :  in  the  breast  of  Fred- 
eric William  a  tempest  of  contending  emotions 
and  opposite  considerations  instantly  arose,  al- 
most sufficient  to  overturn  the  strongest  head. 
Deeply  impressed  with  the  sanctity  of  his  ex- 
isting treaties  with  France,  and  feeling,  as  ev- 
ery man  of  honour  would,  that  the  obligation  to 
maintain  them  inviolate  was  only  rendered  the 
more  stringent  by  the  disasters  which  had  over- 
whelmed the  imperial  armies,  he  yet  could  not 
forget  the  cruel  indignities  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected  :  his  insulted  queen ;  his  halved 
territory  ;  his  oppressed  people ;  and  he  saw 
clearly  that  the  agitation  in  his  dominions  was 
such,  that  it  was  not  improbable  that  the  peo- 
ple would,  ere  long,  take  the  matter  into  their 
own  hands,  and,  whatever  the  government 
might  do,  join  the  Russians  as  soon  as  they  ad- 
vanced into  the  Prussian  territory.  In  this  di- 
lemma the  king  remained,  though  with  a  heavy 
heart,  faithful  to  his  honour  and  the  French  al- 
J  5  1813  nance  :  orders  were  immediately 
despatched  to  supersede  General 
D'York  in  his  command,  which  was  conferred 
on  General  Kleist ;  the  former  was  put  under 
arrest,  and  ordered  to  Berlin  to  stand  his  trial, 
while  the  latter  was  directed  to  conduct  the 
Prussian  contingent  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
the  headquarters  of  the  Grand  Army.  Mean- 
while, Hardenberg,  desirous  to  turn  to  a  good 
account  the  present  extraordinary  crisis,  and 
to  regain  for  Prussia  some  part  of  its  ancient 
splendour  in  return  for  its  fidelity  to  its  engage- 
.  .  ments,  submitted  to  the  French  ambas- 
sador at  Berlin,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  king,  a  proposal  for  a  still  closer  union  be- 
tween the  two  states,  to  be  consolidated  by  the 
marriage  of  the  Prince  Royal  of  Prussia  with  a 
princess  of  the  family  of  Napoleon,  and  to  raise 
the  Prussian  contingent  in  the  emperor's  ser- 
vice to  sixty  thousand  men.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  proposals 
Progress  of  on  tne  Part  0I"  the  Prussian  cabinet  at 
events  in  this  period  were  sincere  ;  and,  accord- 
Prussia,  ingly,  there  appeared,  a  few  days  af- 
ter, a  proclamation  in  the  Berlin  Gazette  for- 
mally condemning  D' York's  convention,  and  or- 
dering him  to  be  delivered  over  to  a  council  of 
war.  In  truth,  the  court  were  still  dazzled  by 
the  lustre  of  the  emperor's  power ;  they  con- 
ceived that  Austria,  restrained  by  the  marriage 
of  Marie  Louise,  would  remain  firm  in  the 
French  alliance,  and  that  France,  far  from  be- 
ing overthrown,  would  soon  rise  more  powerful 
than  evert  Napoleon,  however,  very  natural- 
ly recollecting  the  injuries  which  Prussia  had 
received  at  his  hand,  and  supposing  that  the 
protestations  on  the  king's  part  were  entirely 
hypocritical,  and  that  the  convention  had  been 
concluded  agreeably  to  his  secret  instructions, 
did  not  accede  to  these  propositions ;  but,  re- 
garding the  die  as  already  cast,  immediately  on 


*  St.  Marsan  to  Due  de  Bassano,  Jan.  5  and  12,  1813. 
Fain,  i.,  207,  212.     Hard.,  xii ,  13,  14. 

t  "  The  King  of  Prussia  at  this  time  was  far  from  regard- 
ing France  as  overthrown  :  he  believed,  in  spile  of  secret 
assurances  to  the  contrary,  that  Austria  would  remain  firm 
in  the  French  alliance.  He  resisted  only  any  farther  pecu- 
niary sacrifices,  which  had  become  impracticable  ;  but  prom- 
ised, if  he  got  money,  to  raise  50,000  or  60,000  men  fur  the 
service  of  the  emperor,  announcing,  at  the  same  lime,  that, 
if  his  country  became  the  seat  of  an  insurrection,  it  would 
speedily  extend  to  all  Germany."—  H.ARDENBERG,  xii.,  13, 


the  receipt  of  the  intelligence  of  D'York's 
defection,  ordered  the  great  levy  of  three  13' 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  which  has  been 
already  mentioned  ;*  and  meanwhile  the  march 
of  events  in  Prussia  was  so  rapid  as  to  defeat  all 
human  calculation,  and  whirl  the  government, 
willing  or  unwilling,  into  the  dangers  and  the 
glories  of  war.t 

D'York,  whose  firmness  of  character  was 
equal  to  the  hazardous  part  which  he  Measures  of 
had  to  play,  while  his  prudence  was  D'York  to 
adequate  to  its  delicacy,  had  no  soon-  sain  time- 
er  received  a  copy  of  the  Prussian  Gazette  of 
the  19th,  containing  the  king's  formal  disavowal 
of  the  convention,  and  his  own  dismissal  from 
the  command,  than  he  published  a  counter  proc- 
lamation, in  which  he  declared  that  the  aid-de- 
camp, Natzmer,  who  was  said  in  the  Gazette 
to  have  been  sent  with  these  orders  to  Kleist, 
with  directions  himself  to  enforce  them, 
had  not  arrived  either  at  the  headquar-  Jan"  2r" 
ters  of  that  general,  nor  at  his  own  ;  and  that, 
as  he  could  not  recognise  the  authenticity  of  a 
printed  gazette,  he  would  continue  his  command 
till  formally  superseded.  In  this  resolution  he 
was  unanimously  supported  by  his  troops,  who> 
remained  inactive  under  his  orders  within  the 
Russian  lines ;  and  the  non-appearance  of  the 
aid-de-camp  with  the  formal  orders  made  it 
probable  that  the  king  was  now  at  length  pre- 
paring to  take  a  decided  part,  and  that  the  de- 
fection of  D'York  would  possibly  become  the 
prelude  to  an  abandonment  by  the  cabinet  of 
Berlin  of  the  French  alliance.:): 

In  truth,  such  had  been  the  magnitude  of  the 
French  overthrow,  and  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  the  Russians  had  French  army 
advanced  in  their  pursuit,  that  the  through  Lithu- 
northeast  of  Germany  was  almost  ania  aud  Prus_ 
denuded  of  their  troops,  and  amid  sia' 
the  exulting  shouts  of  the  inhabitants,  the  Rus- 
sian advanced  guards  were  already  appearing 
among  them.     Such  had  been  the  havoc  which 
had  been  made  in  the  French  array, $  that,  out  of 

*  Ante,  iv.,  20. 

t  Hard.,  xii.,   14,   15.     Proclamation  of  Jan.   19.    1813. 
Fain,  i.,  217. 
t  D'York's  Declaration,  Jan.  27,  1813.     Fain,  i.,  219. 
v  The  details  of  the  survivers  of  the  wreck  of  the  Grand 
Army,  when  compared  with  those  who  entered  the  Russian 
territory,  are  very  curious  :  they  are  as  follow  : 
Troops  which   entered  from  first   to  last,   vide  Ante,  iii., 

" 647,158 

Deduct  Schwartzenberg's  corps  34,148 
Macdonald's  ditto  32,497 

66,645 

Grand  Army  of  Napoleon,  properly 

so  called 580,51S 

Recrossed  the  Niemen. 

1.  French. 

Imperial  Guard 800 

Remains  of  the  Moscow  army- .. .  9,000 

Grand  Jean's  division 5,000 

Durutte's  ditto 3,000 

Franzisko's  ditto 1,000 

Total  French 18,800 

2.  Allies. 

Saxons 6,000 

Bavarians,    including    3,000     in 

Thorn 7,000 

Westphalians 1,900 

Wirtembergers 1,000 

Baden  and  Hessians ; 1,500 

Poles,  without   the   garrisons  of 

Zamosc  and  Modlin 6,000 

23,400 


Total  who  escaped 42,200  42,200 

Lost  in  the  Moscow  campaign  53rt,313 

— See  Schoell,  x.,  179 ;  and  Plotho.,  Camp,  de  1813  and 
1814,  ii.,  437  ;  and  Fain,  i.,  64. 
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six  hundred  thousand  combatants  who,  from 
first  to  last,  had  entered  the  Russian  territory 
with  the  Grand  Army,  only  forty-two  thousand 
had  recrossed  the  Niemen,  of  whom  not  nine- 
teen thousand  were  native   French.      Murat, 

whom  the  emperor  had  left  in  command 
ec'  '  of  the  army,  led  back  those  shattered 
bands  through  Lithuania  to  Konigsberg  and 
Dantzic ;  while  Schwartzenberg  retired  by  a 
diverging  line  to  Pultusk,  in  order  to  regain  the 
Austrian  frontiers,  so  that,  both  by  position  and 
subsequent  policy,  the  two  imperial  hosts  were 
irrevocably  separated  from  each  other.     Witt- 

genstein,  with  the  advanced  guard  of  his 
Dec'     '  corps,  crossed  the  Niemen,  and  entered 

the  Prussian  territory  in  the  middle  of 
December  ;*  and  it  was  his  advance — while 
cutting  off  the  communication  between  Macdon- 
ald's  corps,  which  was  blockading  Riga,  and  the 
remains  of  the  Grand  Army,  retiring  towards 
Dantzic — that  rendered  necessary  the  retreat 
of  the  former,  and  gave  rise  to  the  convention 
with  D'York  already  mentioned,  which  led  to 
such  important  results. 

The  French  generals  were  at  first  hopeful  that 
Continued  re-  they  would  succeed  in  maintaining 
treat  to  the  the  line  of  the  Vistula  ;  but  the  de- 
Oder,  fection  of  the  Prussians,  and  the 
just  apprehensions  which  that  occasioned  as  to 
their  communications  with  France,  joined  to 
the  exhausted  and  demoralized  state  of  the 
troops,  soon  rendered  it  apparent  that  this  was 
impossible.  In  truth,  the  activity  of  Wittgen- 
stein gave  them  no  leisure  for  preparation.  On 
Jan  15    tne  15th  of  January  his  vanguard  crossed 

the  Vistula,  spreading  everywhere,  as 
he  advanced,  proclamations  calling  upon  the 
inhabitants  to  take  up  arms  and  join  in  the 
great  work  of  liberating  the  world  from  the 
thraldom  of  the  oppressor.!  Wittgenstein's 
troops  marched  in  two  columns,  the  one  by  Kon- 
igsberg and  Elbing  on  Berlin,  the  other  by 
Friedland  and  Tilsit  on  the  same  capital.  Pil- 
lau,  with  a  garrison  of  twelve  hundred  men,  ca- 
Feb  _  pitulated  to  these  troops  early  in  Febru- 
ary, and  they  continued  their  march  with- 
out opposition,  everywhere  received  with  enthu- 
siasm as  deliverers,  through  Old  Prussia.  The 
second  column,  composed  of  Platoff's  Cossacks 
and  some  light  cavalry,  moved  to  the  left  of 
Jan  24   tne  f°rmer>  straight  on  Dantzic,  where 

it  arrived  on  the  24th  of  January,  and 
immediately  commenced  the  blockade  of  that 
important  fortress.  The  third,  under  the  orders 
of  Tehichagoff,  advanced  through  East  Prussia, 
Jan  15   an(*  ar"ve(i  m  tne  middle  0f  January  at 

Marienburg.  The  fourth,  under  Torma- 
soff's  command,  were  with  the  headquarters  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  the  commander-in- 
chief  Kutusoff,  recently  and  worthily  invested 

*  Schoell,  x.,  183,  184.  Jorn.,  iv.,  220,  221.  Fain,  i., 
C3,  64. 

t  "  The  Russian  warriors  have  avenged  the  infamous  in- 
vasion of  their  territory  :  they  have  annihilated  the  enemy 
who  inundated  it,  and  they  are  now  engaged  in  pursuing 
the  scattered  remains  of  that  immense  army  which  has  been 
sacrificed  to  the  insatiable  thirst  for  conquest  which  char- 
acterized the  tyrant.  Worthy  neighbours,  we  cross  your 
frontiers  solely  in  order  to  pursue  the  flying  remains  of  the 
common  foe,  the  enemy  of  the  human  race.  We  have  no 
other  object  but  to  conquer  a  desirable  and  honourable  peace. 
We  do  not  enter  your  territory  as  enemies,  but  as  friends. 
Property  shall  be  sacred,  and  the  most  exact  discipline  pre- 
served "—Wittgenstein's  Proclamation,  Jan.  13,  1S13. 
Schoell,  Recueil,  i.,  p.  11,  12. 
Vol.  IV.— F 


with  the  title  of  Prince  KutusofT  Smolensko :  it 
arrived  at  Plozk  early  in  February,  hav- 


ing advanced  from  Wilna  through  Lithu- 


Feb.  5 


ania.  The  fifth,  under  the  direction  of  Milara- 
dowitch,  Sacken,  and  DoctorofT,  followed  a  di- 
verging line  to  the  southward,  moving  by  Grod- 
no on  Jalowke,  following  the  footsteps  of  Reg- 
nier  and  Poniatowski,  who  retired  towards  the 
Upper  Vistula  ;  while  Schwartzenberg,  unable 
to  contend  against  such  an  inundation  of  hostile 
forces,  concluded  a  separate  convention,  in  vir- 
tue of  which  Regnier  was  allowed  to  re- 
tire towards  Saxony,  and  the  Austrians, 
in  like  manner,  were  permitted  to  withdraw, 
without  disturbance,  into  Galicia.  The  whole 
force  of  these  five  columns  comprised  originally 
a  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men ;  but  such  was 
the  reduction  of  numbers  in  the  Russian  main 
army,  from  the  ravages  which  fatigue  p  ,  „. 
and  the  severity  of  the  climate  had  made  e  '  ' 
in  their  ranks,  that  not  more  than  thirty-five 
thousand  men  could  be  assembled  round  the 
headquarters  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  which , 
arrived  at  Kalisch  in  the  end  of  February,  and 
remained  there  till  the  beginning  of  April.* 

It  would  have  been  a  difficult  matter  even  for 
Moreau  or  Turenne,  at  the  head  of  Retr 
the  mutilated  and  discouraged  re-  abandonment 
mains  of  the  French  army,  to  have  of  the  army 
maintained  their  ground  on  the  Vis-  b^  Murat- 
tula  against  a  victorious,  though  grievously  re- 
duced body  of  enemies,  advancing  over  an  ex- 
tended line  of  above  two  hundred  miles  in. 
breadth;  but  Murat  was  totally  inadequate  to 
the  task.  Brave  as  his  own  sword  in  the  field, 
and  gifted  with  the  eagle  eye  which  could  seize 
with  advantage  the  most  favourable  direction 
for  a  charge  of  horse,  he  was  utterly  destitute 
of  the  moral  courage,  extensive  combination, 
and  enduring  patience  requisite  for  a  general- 
in-chief  intrusted  with  an  important  command. 
Disaster  succeeded  disaster  during  the  brief  pe- 
riod of  his  direction.  The  advanced  guard  of 
Wittgenstein  surprised  Marienwerder  near  the 
Vistula  on  the  16th  of  January,  where  . 
Prince  Eugene  had  his  headquarters,  and 
with  such  success,  that  the  prince  only  suc- 
ceeded in  cutting  his  way  through  by  desperate 
efforts,  and  with  the  loss  of  six  hundred  killed 
and  wounded,  and  a  thousand  prisoners.  The 
line  of  the  Vistula,  thus  broken  and  menaced  by 
the  doubtful  temper  of  the  Prussian  people  in 
rear,  could  no  longer  be  maintained.  Six  thou- 
sand men  were  hastily  thrown  into  Thorn,  eight 
thousand  into  Modlin,  and  four  thousand  into 
Zamosc ;  while  a  motley  group  of  stragglers, 
hardly  a  half  of  whom  were  in  a  condition  t» 
bear  arms,  crowded  into  Dantzic,  where  they 
sought  refuge  behind  formidable  ramparts,  and 
were  brought  into  some  sort  of  order  under  the 
stern  rules  of  its  governor,  Rapp.  Meanwhile, 
Murat,  who  had  retired  to  Posen,  in  East  Prus- 
sia, more  than  a  hundred  miles  in  the  rear,  de- 
spairing of  the  salvation  of  the  army,  and  con- 
ceiving the  time  was  come  when  every  one  in 
the  wreck  of  the  emperor's  fortunes  Jan  n 
should  look  to  his  own  interest,  sudden- 
ly threw  up  his  command,  and  set  out  by  post 
for  his  own  dominions  in  the  south  of  Italy. 
Napoleon  justly  stigmatized  this  desertion  of  his 


*  Jom.,  iv.,  223,  224.     Schoell,  x.,  185,  187.     Fain,  i. 
64,  67. 
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post  by  the  commander-in-chief  at  such  a  crisis 
as  a  decisive  indication  of  his  want  of  moral 
resolution*  and  gratitude  to  his  benefactor.  "  I 
suppose,"  said  he  in  a  letter  to  Murat,  "  that 
you  are  among  the  number  of  those  who  think 
that  the  Lion  is  dead  :  if  so,  you  will  find  that 
you  are  mistaken.  You  have  done  me  all  the 
mischief  in  your  power  since  my  departure  from 
Wilna  ;  your  elevation  to  the  throne  has  turned 
3rour  head.  If  you  wish  to  preserve  it,  conduct 
yourself  properly. "t 

Eugene,  upon  whom  the  command  was  thus 
Able  measures  reluctantly  forced  at  this  perilous 
af  Eugene  to  crisis,  did  all  that  coolness  and  res- 
arrest  the  evil.  0iution  could  suggest  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  disaster.  His  first  care  was  to  fix 
the  headquarters  at  Posen,  and  keep  them  there 
for  three  weeks,  in  order  to  give  an  opportunity 
to  the  stragglers  to  come  in,  and  communicate 
a  certain  degree  of  order  to  the  retreat,  which 
was  daily  more  rapidly  turning  into  a  flight ; 
but  the  mischief  already  done  by  the  dislocation 
of  the  army  was  irreparable,  and  the  forces 
under  his  command,  after  the  loss  of  those  left 

in   garrison   on  the  Vistula,   were    so 

inconsiderable,  hardly  amounting  to  fif- 
teen thousand  men,  that  he  was,  in  the  end, 
compelled  to  fall  back  to  the  Oder.  Nor  did  the 
garrisons  left  on  the  Vistula  effect  in  any  degree 
the  desired  object  of  retarding  the  enemy  :  not- 
withstanding the  number  of  men,  little  short  of 
thirty  thousand,  who  were  under  his  command 
in  Dantzic,  such  was  the  misery  and  destitution 
of  their  condition,  that  Rapp  was  unable  to  at- 
tempt any  external  operations  to  retard  the  en- 
emy. Thorn  and  Modlin  were  merely  blockaded 
by  the  Russian  reserves  under  Barclay  de  Tolly. 
A  sufficient  number  were  assembled  before 
Dantzic  to  keep  its  garrison  in  check.  War- 
F  ,   _    saw  was,  early  in  February,  evacuated 

by  the  Austrians,  who  retired  from  the 
whole  grand-duchy  of  Lithuania,  which  was  im- 
mediately occupied  by  the  Russians  ;  while  the 
main  body  of  their  force  still  pressed  on  with 
unconquerable  vigour,  though  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  towards  the  Oder.  Winzingerode,  with 
F  b  13  a  large  detachment  of  Russian  horse, 

soon  after  overtook  Regnier  and  his 
Saxon  infantry  at  Kalisch  :  a  sharp  conflict  en- 
sued, which  terminated  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
Saxon  foot,  who  were  irrevocably  separated 
from  their  horse,  the  former  being  driven  back 
in  the  direction  of  Glogau  on  the  Oder,  while 
the  latter  were  forced  to  an  eccentric  retreat  by 
the  fort  of  Czentoschau  towards  the  southern 
parts  of  Poland,  where  they  sought  protection 
under  the  shelter  of  the  retiring  Austrian  col- 
umns. Eugene,  perceiving  from  these  disas- 
ters that  he  could  no  longer  maintain  his  posi- 
F  b  12   t'on  at  P°sen>  broke  up  from  thence  on 

the  12th,  having,  by  his  resolute  stand 
there,  restored  a  certain  degree  of  order  to  his 
troops,  and  gained  time  for  the  first  columns 
from  France  and  Italy  to  arrive  on  the  Elbe  and 
the  Oder.     On  the  latter  stream,  where  he  arri- 


*  "  The  king,  your  husband,  abandoned  the  army  on  the 
_*5th.  He  is  a  very  brave  man  on  the  field  of  battle,  but 
te  is  weaker  than  a  woman  or  a  monk  when  he  does  not  see 
the  enemy.  He  has  no  moral  courage." — Napoleon  to  his 
tister  Caroline,  queen  of  Naples,  24(A  of  January,  1813. 
Fain,  i.,  65. 

t  Napoleon  to  Murat,  Jan.  26,  1813.  Fain,  i.,  65,  66. 
Hard.,  xii.,  80.     Thib.,  ix.,  195 


March  10. 


ved  on  the  18th,  he  met  the  corps  of  Gen-  „  ,  ,„ 
eral  Grenier,  fifteen  thousand  strong, 
which  had  come  up  from  Italy.  This  re-enforce- 
ment raised  Eugene's  forces  to  thirty  thousand 
infantry,  besides  a  thousand  horse ;  and  with 
this  respectable  body  he  hoped,  with  the  aid  of 
the  strong  line  of  fortresses  on  its  banks,  which 
were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  to  be  able 
to  make  head  against  the  Russians  until  the 
arrival  of  the  great  re-enforcements  which  Na- 
poleon was  raising  in  France.* 

The  line  of  the  Oder,  however,  notwithstand- 
ing all  these  advantages,  proved  as  The  Russians 
little  capable  of  being  made  good  pass  the  Oder 
as  that  of  the  Vistula  had  been,  b"^0!^? 
Early  in  March  the  advanced  guard  thY  French  re- 
of  Wittgenstein's  column,  under  tire  across  the 
the  command  of  Prince  Repnin,  Elbe- 
passed  the  Oder  at  Gustebuze  Zellin,  between 
Stettin  and  Custrin,  while  Winzingerode  at 
the  same  time  crossed  it  near  Glogau.  It  was 
no  longer  possible  either  to  maintain  the  line  of 
the  river,  thus  pierced  through  in  all  directions, 
or  to  retain  possession  of  Berlin,  now  in  an 
alarming  state  of  fermentation.  Eugene,  ac- 
cordingly, evacuated  that  capital  on  the  M  ,  „ 
night  of  the  2d  of  March,  and,  after 
throwing  three  thousand  men  into  the  strong 
fortress  of  Spandau,  in  its  vicinity,  withdrew 
all  his  forces  in  the  direction  of  Wit- 
tenberg, and  cantoned  them  behind 
the  Elbe.  Supported  by  the  strong  fortresses 
of  Torgau,  Magdebourg,  Wittenberg,  as  well  as 
the  intrenched  camp  of  Pirna,  so  famous  in  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  and  the  feebler  ramparts  of 
Dresden,  it  was  hoped  they  might  at  length 
make  a  stand,  the  more  especially  as  the  Rus- 
sians necessarily  left  behind  a  number  of  men 
during  their  rapid  advance,  and  not  more  than 
twenty  thousand  of  their  troops  had  yet  pene- 
trated into  Prussia.  There,  accordingly,  Eu- 
gene collected  his  forces,  and  terminated  his 
long  and  mournful  retreat  from  the  Niemen,  a 
distance  of  nearly  four  hundred  miles  ;  while, 
by  drawing  to  his  standard  the  whole  troops  in 
Pomerania,  as  well  as  all  the  Saxons  and  Bava- 
rians who  were  within  reach,  he  contrived  to 
muster  nearly  forty  thousand  men  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  great  military  barrier  of  the  Elbe, 
even  after  deducting  the  garrisons  left  in  the 
fortresses  on  the  Oder.t 

Meanwhile,   the   Russians,  though  severely 
weakened  by  their  prodigious  march, 
and  the  necessity  of  blockading  so  Kutusoff 
many  fortresses,  advanced  with  ex-  andoccupa- 
traordinary  vigour   and    expedition,  tion  of  Ber- 
While  Alexander  still  remained   at  r"^^0 
Kalisch,  Kutusoff,  following  on  the 
traces  of  the  retreating  enemy,  advanced  his 
headquarters  to  Buntzlau  ;  but  there  that  gal- 
lant veteran,  whose  sword  had  delivered  Rus- 
sia in  the  extremity  of  its  peril,  and  achieved 
the  overthrow  of  the  mightiest  armament  of 
which  history  has  preserved  a  record,  termina- 
ted his  eventful  career.     His  constitu- 
tion, already  almost  exhausted  by  the 
hardships  and  fatigues  of  the  campaign,  there 
sank  under  an  attack  of  the  malignant  typhus 

*  Fain,  i.,  70,  72.     Schoell,  x.,  186,  187.     Jom.,  iv.,  223, 
225. 

t  Jom.,  iv.,   261,  262.     Fain,  i.,  72,  73.      Schoell,  x., 

186,  187. 
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fever,  which,  springing,  as  usual,  from  the  effects 
of  famine  and  misery,  had  hung  upon  the  traces 
of  the  retreating  French  army,  and  already  be- 
gun to  spread  out  in  that  frightful  epidemic, 
which  proved  as  fatal  to  their  ranks  as  the 
snows  of  Russia,  and  for  the  next  four  years 
visited  and  spread  its  ravages  through  every 
kingdom  in  Europe.  The  Emperor  of  Russia 
was  much  embarrassed  in  the  choice  of  his 
successor  :  the  claims  of  Barclay  de  Tolly, 
whose  immortal  retreat  from  the  Niemen  to 
Borodino  had  gained  for  him  the  admiration  of 
every  military  man  in  Europe,  while  his  gener- 
ous and  unabated  zeal  in  the  public  service, 
under  the  orders  of  Kutusoff  had  proved  that 
his  patriotic  spirit  was  equal  to  his  military 
ability,  being  balanced  by  the  distrust  which  the 
soldiers  entertained  of  him  as  a  foreigner,  who 
had  not  yet  been  rendered  illustrious  by  any 
signal  victory,  and  whose  principal  achievement 
had  been  that  of  retiring  before  the  enemy. 
Moved  by  these  considerations,  Alexander, 
though  with  reluctance,  relinquished  his  desire 
to  reinstate  him  in  the  supreme  command,  and 
conferred  it  on  Count  Wittgenstein,  whose  gal- 
lant stand  on  the  Dwina  had  contributed  so 
powerfully  to  the  success  of  the  campaign,  and 
whose  recent  exploits  on  the  Berezina  had  in- 
spired the  soldiers  with  that  confidence  which 
brilliant  triumphs,  if  accompanied  by  tolerable 
conduct,  seldom  fail  to  produce.  His  first  steps 
were  eminently  calculated  to  increase  this  fa- 
vourable disposition.  Following  up  the  retiring 
French  columns,  he  approached  the  Prussian 
capital :  the  Cossack  advanced  guard  traversed 
Berlin,  on  the  4th  of  March,  amid  the  enthu- 
siastic shouts  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  on  the 
M  11th  the  headquarters  of  the  whole 

'  army  were  transferred  to  that  city, 
while  Cara  St.  Cyr,  with  all  the  troops  he  could 
collect  on  the  Eower  Elbe,  threw  himself  into 
Hamburg  :  the  whole  right  bank  of  that  river 
was  evacuated  by  the  French  troops,  and  Mag- 
debourg  and  Wittenberg  became  the  principal 
pivots  on  which  the  viceroy's  army,  charged 
with  the  defence  of  the  upper  part  of  its  course, 
rested.* 

It  was  impossible  that  this  rapid  and  unin- 
terrupted  course  of  success,  indu- 

Fr?denUcr  wil-  cing'  as  il  did>  the  liberation  of  the 
ham  from  Ber-  whole  Prussian  monarchy  from  the 
lin,  and  great  grasp  of  the  enemy,  with  the  ex- 
InSions  °"  ception  of  a  few  blockaded  for- 
tresses, should  not  have  had  an 
immediate  and  powerful  effect  on  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  Prussian  cabinet.  The  first  indica- 
tions of  the  disposition  of  Frederic  William  to 
set  himself  free  from  the  fetters  with  which  he 
_had  so  long  been  enchained,  was  evinced  by 
his  sudden  departure  from  Potsdam,  where  he 
_  then  resided,  on  the  night  of  the  23d 

of  January,  for  Breslau,  where  he  arri- 
ved on  the  25th.  The  motive  of  this  journey, 
however,  was  not  by  any  means  to  break  at 
once  with  France ;  on  the  contrary,  the  vehe- 
ment sallies  against  that  country,  which  were 
breaking  out  on  all  sides,  were  repressed  by 
order  of  the  court,  and  every  effort  made  to  re- 
strain the  open  declaration  of  the  national  feel- 
ing, now  become  so  excited  as  to  be  almost 

•  Apercu  de  la  Camp,  de  1813,  27,  28.     Jom.,  iv.,  262. 
Schoell,  x.,  186,  187. 


incapable  of  repression.     The  real  object  of  the 
monarch  and  his  cabinet  was,  to  place  himself 
in  a  situation  where  he  was  no  longer  exposed, 
as  at  Berlin,  to  the  danger  of  seizure  by  the 
French  generals ;  and  where,  in  a  place  of  at 
least  temporary  security,  he  could  pursue  those 
measures  which,  by  putting  Prussia  in  a  respect- 
able posture  of  defence,  might  enable  it  to  take 
advantage  of  the  present   crisis  to  recover  a 
portion  of  its  lost  territories  and  fallen  consid- 
eration in  Europe.    The  king  individually,  how- 
ever, still  inclined  to  the  French  alliance,  from 
a  sense  of  personal  honour  ;  and  Prince  Hatz- 
field,  who  had  been  despatched  to  Paris 
on  the  first  intelligence  being  received     an' 
of  D'York's  convention,  reiterated  the  offers  on 
which  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  was  still  inclined 
to  draw  more  close  the   bonds  of  connexion 
with  the  French  emperor,  and  bring  to  his  sup- 
port a  powerful  army  of  sixty  thousand  men. 
But  in  order  to  support   these  offers,  and  put 
Prussia  in  a  condition  to  stipulate  advantageous 
terms  with  either  party  to  which  it  might  ulti- 
mately incline,  warlike  measures  of  the  most 
decisive  kind  were  adopted  by  the  government. 
By  a  royal  decree,  dated  Breslau,  Febru- 
ary 3,  an  appeal  was  made,  on  the  pre-     eb'  3' 
amble  that  the  country  was  in  danger,  to  young 
men  of  all  ranks,  from  the  age  of  seventeen  to 
twenty-four,  not  subject  to  the  legal  conscrip- 
tion, to  enter  the  army,  in  order  to  form  compa- 
nies of  volunteers,  to  be  annexed  to  the  regi- 
ments of  infantry  and  cavalry  already  in  the 
service ;  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  no 
young  man  between  these  years,  who  had  not 
served  in  the  ranks  in  one  or  other  of  these 
ways,  should  obtain  any  honour,  distinction,  or 
employment  from  the  government  ;  while,  by  a 
still  more  urgent  appeal  on  the  9th  of  the 
same  month,  all  grounds  of  exemption  Feb'  9 
from  the  legal  service  in  the  army  were  de- 
clared suspended  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war.     By  an  edict  on  the  day  following,  it  was 
declared  that,  though  the  previous  decree  had 
fixed  the  age  from  seventeen  to  twenty-four  as 
that  in  which  service  was  in  this  manner  re- 
quired, yet  it  was  not  thereby  intended  to  limit 
the  right  of  enrolment  to  those  who,  being  above 
the  age  of  twenty-four,  might  still  be  desirous 
to  serve  their  country  :  so  that,  in  effect,  the 
whole  youth  of  the  kingdom  were  summoned 
round  the  royal  standard.* 

But  no  denunciations  of  royal  displeasure  if 
backwardness  was  evinced,  no  ex-  TT  ■        , 

,       .  ,   ,      .,     '  Universal  and 

hortations  to  stand  by  their  coun-  nobie  outbreak 
try  in  the  hour  of  peril,  were  need-  of  patriotic 
ed  to  make  the  Prussian  youth  fly  s^int  ia  Pras' 
to  arms.  Though  the  intentions  of 
government  were  not  yet  authentically  known, 
and  a  degree  of  uncertainty,  in  fact,  at  that 
period  pervaded  the  councils  of  the  cabinet  of 
Berlin  which  the  nation  little  suspected,  yet 
many  facts  had  occurred  which  conspired,  with 
the  unanimous  wish  of  the  people,  to  render 
the  belief  universal  that  a  breach  with  France 
and  an  alliance  with  Russia  were  in  contem- 
plation. The  convention  of  D'York,  which, 
though  formally  disapproved  of  by  the  king, 
had  not  yet  practically  led  to  his  being  deprived 
of  the  command  of  his  corps  ;  the  unresisted 

*  Decrees  3d  and  4th  Feb.,  1813,  Schoell,  x.,  192,  193. 
Hard.,  xii.,  27,28. 
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march  of  the  Russian  troops  across  the  whole 
Prussian  territory ;  the  transports  of  joy  with 
which  they  had  been  received  in  the  principal 
cities  ;*  the  general  fermentation  which  per- 
vaded all  ranks  of  the  people,  from  an  undefined 
sense  of  approaching  deliverance  ;  the  direc- 
tion of  the  king's  journey  from  Potsdam  to 
Breslau,  where  he  was  in  the  line  of  the  Rus- 
sian advance,  instead  of  Magdebourg,  where  he 
would  have  been  in  the  centre  of  the  French 
power ;  joined  to  the  invitation  to  the  whole 
youth  of  the  kingdom  to  rally  round  the  nation- 
al standard,  on  the  solemn  announcement  that 
the  country  was  in  danger — all  conspired  to 
spread  a  universal  belief  that  the  disasters  of 
Jena  and  Auerstadt  might  yet  be  effaced,  and 
that  the  last  stake  for  national  salvation  was 
about  to  be  thrown.  Incredible  was  the  ardour 
which  this  conviction  excited  among  the  Prus- 
sian youth.  The  young  men  of  all  classes, 
brave,  ardent,  and  impetuous  as  their  ancestors 
in  the  days  of  Arminius  and  Witikind,  had  been 
excited  to  the  very  highest  degree  of  indigna- 
tion by  the  unbounded  license  and  rapacity 
which,  under  the  imperial  banners  and  by  the 
imperial  authority,  French  cupidity  had  so  long 
exercised  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Now 
was  the  appointed  time ;  now  was  the  day  of 
salvation.  And  nobly  did  the  Prussian  youth 
on  that  crisis  discharge  their  duty  to  their  coun- 
try and  mankind.  Could  old  Frederic  have 
risen  from  his  grave,  he  might  well  have  been 
proud  of  his  people  ;  and  the  patriots  of  every 
future  age  will  recur  to  it  as  one  of  the  bright- 
est spots  in  the  annals  of  history.! 

On  all  sides,  and  in  every  directien,  there  was 
Extraordinary  one  unanimous  cry  for  arms.  Such 
rapidity  with  was  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
which  the  ar-  volunteers  crowded  in,  that  the 
my  was  re-  government  functionaries,  so  far 
from  being  in  a  condition  to  serve 
out  to  them  military  weapons,  were  not  even 
able,  for  a  considerable  period,  to  inscribe  their 
names.  Nine  thousand  enrolled  themselves  in 
Berlin  alone,  in  the  first  three  days  :  a  city  not, 
at  that  period,  containing  above  a  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  inhabitants. %  The  same  spirit 
prevailed  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Uni- 
versally, the  villages  were  filled  with  robust 
multitudes  crowding  in  to  enrol  their  names  as 
volunteers ;  the  schoolhouses  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, the  offices  of  the  municipality  in  the 
burghs,  were  surrounded,  from  morning  till 
night,  with  dense  masses,  demanding  arms  to 
save  their  country.  The  generous  ardour  burn- 
ed with  peculiar  vehemence  in  the  youth  at  the 
universities,  a  very  numerous  class  in  Germany, 

*  On  the  10th  of  February  the  ladies  of  the  town  of  New- 
stettin,  where  the  Prussian  general,  Bulow,  had  his  head- 
quarters, gave  a  ball  to  the  gay  and  adventurous  young 
Russian  general,  C'heniicheff.  Two  days  afterward,  Bu- 
low's  cantonments  were  opened  to  afford  a  passage  to  the 
light  troops  of  the  enemy  across  the  Oder. — Fain,  i.,  69. 

T  Schoell,  x.,  193.     Hard.,  xii.,  34,  35. 

t  "  No  sooner  was  the  king's  proclamation  known  than 
every  man  straightway  hastened  to  clap  his  '  heart'  on  his 
breast :  the  next  day  not  a  single  person  was  to  be  seen  in 
the  streets  without  the  national  symbol.  Our  colours,  in- 
deed, are  not  brilliant — white  and  black  ;  but  the  white 
shall  express  the  purity  of  our  cause — the  black  our  mourn- 
ing for  the  fatherland,  and  our  stern  determination  to 
avenge  it.  We  shall  add  red  when  we  return  triumphant 
from  the  combat  ;  from  out  of  blood  and  death  freedom  shall 
grow."— Von  B.  to  FoRSTER,  Berlin,  \~tk  March,  1813. 
Forster,  108. 


and  among  whom  the  associations  of  the  Tu- 
gendbund  and  the  Burchenschaft  had  spread  far 
and  wide  the  utmost  enthusiasm  in  the  cause 
of  their  country,  and  the  most  unbounded  hatred 
of  French  domination.*  The  ministers  of  state 
— Stein,  Hardenberg,  Dohna,  and  Scharnhorst 
— were  secretly  allied  to  these  associations,  and 
did  their  utmost  to  emancipate  the  mind  of  the 
king  from  the  bonds  by  which  he  still  conceived 
himself  tied  to  the  alliance  with  Napoleon  ; 
while  their  agents  —  Professor  Jahn,  Ficht, 
Arndt,  and  Massenbach — more  openly  fanned 
the  patriotic  flame,t  and  produced  that  unbound- 
ed enthusiasm  which  made  Prussia  rise  as  one 
man  at  the  call  of  the  fatherland. 

But  patriotic  ardour  and  devotion,  howev- 
er important  elements  in  military 
strength,  are  not  of  themselves  ca- 


Admirable  or- 
ganization in 


pable  of  creating  an  army:  discipline  Prussia,  which 
is  necessary,  training  is  required ;  turned  this 
previous  organization  and  prepara-  besTaccouat 
tion  must  come  to  the  aid  of  present 
courage  and  enthusiasm.  In  these  vital  particu- 
lars, without  which  their  utmost  efforts  at  the 
moment  would,  in  all  probability,  have  proved 
entirely  unavailing,  Prussia  already  stood  pre- 
eminent ;  and  the  wisdom  of  her  government 
had  provided  both  the  framework  in  her  army,, 
and  the  practical  experience  among  her  people, 
capable  of  at  once  turning  the  whole  strength 
of  the  nation  to  warlike  achievement.  The  ad- 
mirable system  has  already  been  mentioned, % 
by  which  the  Prussian  cabinet,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Stein  and  Scharnhorst,  taught  wis- 
dom in  the  salutary  school  of  adversity,  though 
restricted  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  to  an  army  of 
forty-two  thousand  men,  had  contrived,  in  real- 
ity, to  have  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  on 
foot,  by  limiting  the  period  of  service  which  each 
individual  was  bound  to  serve  to  two  or  three 
years,  and  maintaining  a  number  of  volunteers 
ready  to  enter  the  regular  army  on  the  first  va- 
cancy, who,  though  not  formally  enrolled,  were 
already  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  the  mili- 
tary art.  The  young  men  thus  selected  were 
the  flower  of  the  nation  ;  no  rank,  wealth,  or 
station  were  taken  as  an  excuse  :  three  years' 
military  service,  beginning  with  the  musket  on 
the  shoulder,  were  as  indispensable  to  the  sons 
of  the  king  as  to  the  offspring  of  the  humblest 
cottager  in  the  land.  To  adapt  the  army  to  the 
feelings  and  habits  of  the  elevated  classes  who 
thus,  without  exception,  passed  through  its 
ranks,  the  severe  laws  of  German  discipline 
had  been  abrogated  ;  the  old  system  of  promo- 
ting only  according  to  seniority  relaxed,  in  or- 
der to  make  way  for  the  advancement  of  talent 
and  ambition,  and  numerous  institutions  estab- 
lished, calculated  to  awaken  the  sentiment  of 
honour  in  the  breast  of  the  soldier,  and  make  him 
consider  the  loss  of  it  as  his  greatest  humilia- 
tion. Nor  had  less  care  been  bestowed  upon 
the  materiel  of  the  army  than  the  composition 


*  "  Germany  is  up  ;  the  Prussian  eagle  awakens  in  all 
hearts  the  great  hope  of  German,  at  least  Northern  Ger- 
man, freedom.  My  muse  sighs  for  her  fatherland  ;  let  me 
be  her  worthy  disciple.  Yes,  dearest  father,  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  be  a  soldier ;  I  am  ready  to  cast  away  the 
gifts  that  fortune  has  showered  upon  me  here,  to  win  my- 
self a  fatherland,  were  it  with  my  blood." — Theodore 
Korner  to  his  Father,  Vienna,  10th  of  March,  1813. 
Deutche  Pandora,  87. 

t  Hard.,  xii.,  34,  35.  Schoell,  x.,  193.  Cond.,  Camp,  at 
1813-14.  t  Ante,  ii.,  587. 
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and  extension  of  its  ranks.    By  purchases  made 
in  Austria,  or  manufactories  of  their  own  re- 
cently established,  they  had  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  muskets  in 
excellent  condition  ;  the  fieldpieces,  which  had 
been  almost  entirely  lost  in  the  disastrous  cam- 
paign of  1806,  had  been  restored  by  melting 
down  the  bronze  cannon  in  the  fortresses,  and 
replacing  them  by  substitutes  of  iron ;   eight 
fortresses,  still  in  the  hands  of  the  national 
troops,  had  been  put  in  a  respectable  posture 
of  defence,  and  a  train  of  artillery  and  caissons, 
adequate  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men,  was  already  prepared.     Add  to  this,  that 
the  losses  of  the  Prussians  in  the  last  campaign 
had  been  by  no  means  in  the  same  proportion 
as  those  of  the  French,  or  of  the  contingents 
•of  the  other  German  states  ;  the  snows  of  Rus- 
sia had  only  swallowed  up  two  batteries  of 
horse  artillery,  which  Napoleon  had  accidental- 
ly met  in  Russia,  and  forced,  contrary  to  the 
treaty,  to   accompany  him  to  Moscow ;    and 
D'York's  convention  had  preserved  his  corps 
from  those  disasters  which  had  proved  so  fatal 
to  the  other  divisions  of  the  army.*     Thus  it 
was  that  Prussia,  even  though  reduced  to  half 
her  former  territory  and  population  by  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit,  was  able  to  reappear  with  such  dis- 
tinction on  the   theatre   of  Europe,  and  that 
previous  wisdom  and  foresight  of  her  govern- 
ment enabled  her  to  turn  to  such  marvellous 
.  account  the  present  burst  of  patriotic  enthusi- 
asm among  her  people. 

But,  while  these  efforts  were  made  by  the 
« Continued  dif-  Prussian  people,  in  the  fond  belief 
Acuities  and      that  the  part  of  their  government 
indecision  of     was  decidedly  taken,  and  that  the 
the  king.  war  0f  liberation  was  at  hand,  the 

king  was  still  undecided  to  which  side  he 
should  incline ;  and  it  required  all  the  efforts 
of  his  own  ministers,  and  all  the  obstinacy  of 
Napoleon,  to  throw  him  into  the  arms  of  Rus- 
sia Not  that  the  monarch  was  ignorant  of  the 
spirit  which  pervaded  his  subjects,  or  felt  less 
.keenly  than  in  former  years  the  innumerable 
injuries  and  insults  he  had  received  from  France ; 
-  but  he  had  a  serious  dread  of  violating  a  sub- 
sisting treaty  of  alliance,  for  the  rupture  of  which 
no  new  cause  of  adequate  magnitude  could  be 
assigned  ;  and  he  was  strongly  attached  to  that 
system  of  temporizing  which  had  so  long  been 
the  ruling  policy  of  Prussia,  which  is,  perhaps, 
necessarily  the  resort  of  the  weaker  state  when 
exposed  to  collision  with  the  stronger,  and 
which  had  only  been  abandoned,  on  the  eve  of 
the  battle  of  Jena,  to  precipitate  the  state  into 
the  abyss  of  misfortune.  His  views  in 
the  beginning  of  February  were  still  es- 
sentially pacific,  and  were  directed  to  establish 
Prussia  in  a  state  of  armed  neutrality  between 
France  and  Russia,  on  condition  that  the  for- 
tresses on  the  Oder  should  be  restored  to  his 
arms,  and  that  the  former  power  should  with- 
draw its  forces  behind  the  Elbe,  and  the  latter 
behind  the  Vistula.!     Such  a  measure  would 

*  Hard.,  ix.,  467,  467,  and  xii.,  34,  35.  Schoell,  x.,  190, 
192. 

+  "  The  king  has  conceived  the  idea  that  nothing  -would 
contribute  mure  powerfully  to  advance  the  great  work  of 
peace  than  a  truce,  in  virtue  of  -which  the  French  and  Rus- 
sian armies  should  mutually  retire  to  a  certain  distance,  and 
leave  the  intermediate  country  unoccupied  between  them. 
Would  the  Emperor  Napoleon  be  disposed  to  enter  into  such 


have  been  highly  advantageous  to  Napoleon,  by 
enabling  him  to  recall  to  his  standards  above 
fifty  thousand  veteran  troops,  now  blockaded  in 
the  fortresses  on  the  Vistula  and  the  Oder,  and 
to  recommence  the  contest  in  Germany,  if  an 
accommodation  proved  impossible,  with  many 
additional  chances  in  his  favour.  At  the  same 
time,  Hardenberg  reiterated  to  Saint  Marsan, 
the  French  ambassador,  the  most  solemn  assu- 
rances that  "  the  system  of  the  king  had  under- 
gone no  alteration  ;  that  no  overtures,  direct  or 
indirect,  had  been  made  to  Russia ;  that  he 
awaited  with  unequalled  anxiety  a  reply  from 
Paris  ;  because,  in  the  present  posture  of  affairs, 
if  the  emperor  approved  the  steps  he  had  taken 
to  secure  the  neutrality  of  Silesia,  and  would 
give  some  pecuniary  assistance  to  Prussia,  the 
alliance  would  be  contracted  more  closely  than 
ever  ;  and  that  nothing  but  despair  would  throw 
him  into  the  arms  of  Russia."* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  protesta- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  Prussian  ,» 

,  r  ,    .,     v   ..    Manner  in 

monarch  were  sincere,  and  that  it  which  Napo- 
only  lay  with  Napoleon,  by  giving  leon  received 
him  some  pecuniary  assistance,  and  these  advances 

•  irQill  JrJTliSSlil 

repaying  a  portion  of  the  enormous 
war  contributions,  amounting  to  94,000,000  of 
francs  (£3,650,000),  which  had  been  levied  on 
his  dominions  in  the  preceding  campaign,  to  se- 
cure the  cabinet  of  Berlin  in  the  French  alliance, 
and  gain  an  auxiliary  force  of  sixty  thousand 
men  to  aid  him  in  defending  the  course  of  the 
Elbe.  It  was  to  these  points,  and,  above  all, 
assistance  in  money,  which,  in  the  exhausted 
state  of  Prussia,  was  an  indispensable  prelimi- 
nary to  any  military  efforts,  that  all  the  exer- 
tions of  Frederic  William  were  directed.!  But 
Napoleon  was  inexorable.  He  was  firmly  con- 
vinced that  these  protestations  of  fidelity  on  the 
part  of  the  Prussian  monarch  were  mere  de- 
vices to  gain  time  ;  that  the  policy  of  the  court 
was  determined,  and  even  that,  if  it  were  not, 
such  was  the  vehemence  of  the  national  feeling, 
that  it  would  ere  long  force  the  cabinet  into  the 
Russian  alliance.  He  deemed  it,  therefore,  use- 
less to  dissemble  any  longer,  and  told  General 
Krusemarck,  who  had  been  sent  from  Breslau  to 
conclude  the  negotiation,  that  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  furnish  arms  to  his  enemies  ;  and  that 
he  would  give  Prussia  no  pecuniary  assistance 
nor  relief  whatever. t     This  refusal,  concurring 

an  arrangement  ?  Would  he  consent  to  restore  the  for- 
tresses on  the  Oder,  and  that  of  Dantzic,  to  the  Prussian 
troops  jointly  with  the  Saxons,  and  to  retire  his  army  behind 
the  Elbe,  provided  the  Emperor  Alexander  withdrew  his  be- 
yond the  Vistula  ?"— Hardenberg's  Note,  15th  February, 
1813,  Hardenberg,  xii.,  32. 

*  St.  Marsan  to  Berthier,  15th  February,  1813.  Fain,  i., 
235  and  239.     Hard.,  xii.,  32. 

t  "  Tell  the  emperor,  that,  as  to  pecuniary  sacrifices,  they 
are  no  longer  in  my  power ;  but  that,  if  he  will  give  me 
money,  I  can  raise  and  arm  50,000  or  60,000  men  for  his 
service.  I  am  the  natural  ally  of  France  :  by  changing  my 
system  of  policy  I  would  only  endanger  my  position,  and 
give  the  emperor  grounds  for  treating  me  as  an  enemy.  I 
know  that  there  are  fools  who  regard  France  as  struck 
down  ;  but  you  will  soon  see  it  present  an  army  of  300,000 
men,  as  brilliant  as  the  former.  I  will  support  all  the  sacri- 
fices required  of  me  to  secure  the  prosperity  and  future 
welfare  of  my  family  and  people." — Frederic  William's 
words,  in  Saint  Marsan  to  Duke  of  Bassano,  12th  January, 
1813.    Fain,  i.,  213. 

t  "  The  refusal,  on  the  emperor's  part,  of  any  pecuniary 
aid  to  the  account  of  his  claims  for  war  contributions  ;  the 
noise  made  about  the  affair  of  D'York  ;  above  all,  the  refusal 
to  agree  to  his  proposal,  that  he  should  negotiate  for  the 
neutrality  of  Silesia,  have  awakened  anew  all  the  king's 
alarm,  and  persuaded  him  that  his  ruin  was  resolved  on.    It 
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with  an  active  correspondence  which  at  the 
same  period  was  going  on  between  Hardenberg 
and  Kutusoff,  after  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  at  Kalisch,  relative  to  the  neutrality 
of  the  Prussian  States,  on  which  the  king  was 
so  anxiously  bent,  gave  great  additional  weight 
to  the  numerous  party  in  his  council  who  were 
inclined  to  the  Russian  alliance  ;  and  at  length, 
with  great  difficulty,  they  obtained  his  consent, 
but  only  the  evening  before  it  was 
Feb.  28,  1813.  signedi  to  the  Treaty  of  Kalisch, 
the  foundation-stone  of  that  grand  alliance 
which  so  soon  after  accomplished  the  overthrow 
of  Napoleon  and  deliverance  of  Europe.* 

By  this  treaty,  an  alliance,  offensive  and  de- 
Treaty  of  Ka-  fensive,  was  established  between  the 
lisch  ratified,  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of 
March  l.  Prussia  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  with  France ;  and,  in  order  to  carry  it  on 
with  vigour,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  former 
should  bring  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men 
into  the  field,  the  latter  eighty  thousand,  inde- 
pendent of  the  garrisons  of  the  strong  places. 
Neither  of  the  contracting  powers  was  to  con- 
clude either  a  peace  or  a  truce  without  the 
consent  of  the  other  ;  they  were  jointly  to  make 
efforts  to  induce  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  to  join 
their  alliance,  and  to  lose  no  time  in  treating 
with  England,  in  order  that  Prussia  might  ob- 
tain those  subsidies  of  which  she  stood  so  much 
in  need  to  complete  her  armaments.  The  treaty 
was  to  be  kept  secret  for  two  months,  but,  in 
the  mean  time,  privately  communicated  to  Eng- 
land, Austria,  and  Sweden.  Such  were  the 
public  articles  of  this  important  treaty  ;  but  the 
secret  conditions  were  still  more  material  to  the 
future  interests  of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  By 
these,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  engaged  never  to 
lay  down  his  arms  until  Prussia  was  reconsti- 
tuted, in  all  respects,  statistical,  financial,  and 
geographical,  as  it  had  stood  not  only  anterior 
to  the  war  of  1806,  but  with  such  additions,! 
especially  in  the  way  of  uniting  the  old  provin- 
ces to  Silesia,  as  should  give  it  more  consist- 
ence, and  render  it  an  effectual  bulwark  of  the 
Russian  Empire. 

Frederic  William,  who  was  only  brought  to 
Energetic  mil-  accede  to  this  treaty  with  the  ut- 
itary  measures  most  difficulty,:):  was  well  aware 
adopted  by  that  his  political  existence  was 
Prussia.  thenceforth  wound  up  with  the  suc- 

cess of  Russia  in  the  German  war.  His  first 
words,  after  agreeing  to  the  alliance,  were, 
"  Henceforth,  gentlemen,  it  is  an  affair  of  life 
and  death."  Great  pains,  accordingly,  were 
taken  to  conceal  the  treaty  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  French  ambassador ;  but,  notwithstanding 
every  effort,  its  existence  soon  transpired ;  and 

was  a  report )"?  received  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
French  to  carry  him  off,  which  originated  with  a  French 
officer,  which  occasioned  his  departure  from  Potsdam  to 
Breslau."  "  If  the  emperor  conceives  it  for  his  interest  to 
preserve  Prussia,  and  will  do  a  little  for  it,  he  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  gaining  his  point ;  it  will  be  very  easy  to  retain 
the  king  in  the  line  he  has  hitherto  followed." — Saint  Mas- 
san  to  Mabet,  \5th  February,  1813.     Fain,  i.,  236,  237. 

*  Saint  Marsan  to  Maret,  Feb.  15,  1813.  Fain,  i.,  235, 
237.     Jom.,  iv.,  261.     Hard.,  xii.,  32,  33. 

t  See  the  Treaty  in  Martens,  Sup.,  iii.,  234,  and  Schoell, 
xii.,  548. 

i  "The  King  of  Prussia,"  said  Napoleon,  "in  his  pri- 
vate character,  is  a  good,  loyal,  and  honourable  man,  but 
in  his  political  capacity  he  was  unavoidably  forced  to  yield 
to  necessity.  You  were  always  the  master  with  him  when 
you  had  force  on  your  side  and  the  hand  uplifted." — Las 
Casas,  ii.,  365. 


March  14 


March  19. 


Alexander  having  arrived  at  Breslau 
from  Kalisch  in  the  middle  of  March, 
the  terms  of  intimacy  on  which  the  two  mon- 
archs  lived  could  no  longer  be  concealed,  and 
it  was  justly  thought  unnecessary  to  dissem- 
ble any  longer.  Two  days  afterward, 
accordingly,  the  conclusion  of  the  arc 
treaty  was  intimated  to  the  French  ambassa- 
dor, Saint  Marsan,  at  Breslau,  and  on  the  same 
day  to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  at  Paris. 
Shortly  before,  a  royal  edict  had  ap- 
peared,  which  declared  the  conduct  arch  "• 
of  Generals  D'York  and  Massenbach  entirely 
free  from  blame  in  the  convention  with  the 
Russian  general  Diebitch ;  and  these 
steps  were  followed,  on  the  19th  of  the 
same  month,  by  one  more  decisive,  which  point- 
ed to  the  formidable  national  war  which  was 
about  to  be  raised  against  the  French  in  Ger- 
many. By  this  convention  it  was  stipulated 
between  Russia  and  Prussia,  "1.  That  they 
should  forthwith  issue  a  proclamation,  to  an- 
nounce that  they  had  no  other  object  but  to- 
rescue  Germany  from  the  domination  of  France, 
and  to  invite  all  lesser  princes  to  concur  in  that 
great  undertaking,  under  pain  of  losing  their 
states.  2.  To  establish  a  Central  Council  of 
Administration,  composed  of  a  delegate  from 
each  power,  in  order  to  govern  provisionally 
the  conquered  districts,  and  divide  the  revenue 
between  Russia,  Prussia,  and  the  Regency  of 
Hanover.  3.  To  organize  all  the  countries  be- 
tween Saxony  and  Holland,  with  the  exception 
of  the  possessions  of  the  house  of  Hanover  and 
the  ancient  Prussian  provinces,  into  five  great 
sections,  each  with  a  civil  and  military  govern- 
or at  its  head  ;  and,  lastly,  to  organize  in  these 
provinces  both  an  army  of  the  line 
and  a  levy  en  masse.  Four  days  after-  Marc°-  23- 
ward,  the  dissolution  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine  was  announced  by  a  proclamation  of 
Prince  Kutusoff,  one  of  the  last  acts  of  his  glo- 
rious career ;  and  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg 
Schwerin  gave  the  first  example  of  patriotic 
devotion,  by  publicly  renouncing  his  connexion 
with  that  league,  into  which  he  had  been  one 
of  the  last  and  most  unwilling  to  enter.* 

When  acts  of  hostility  so  decisive  were  in 
progress  on  both  sides,  and  injuries  pr0gressof  the 
so  deep  had  been  inflicted  on  the  negotiations  be- 
one  hand,  and  were  preparing  on  tween  Prussia 
the  other,  it  is  of  little  moment  to  and  France- 
recapitulate  what  were  the  ostensible  grounds 
of  complaint  put  forth  by  the  respective  cabi- 
nets. These,  as  usual  in  diplomatic  manifes- 
toes, did  not  contain  the  real  grounds  of  hostil- 
ity ;  inconsiderable  causes  of  dissension  were 
put  forward  to  conceal  more  serious  ones,  too 
deeply  felt  to  be  mentioned.  Prussia,  on  her 
part,  independently  of  the  innumerable  vexa- 
tions and  injuries  inflicted  on  her  people  since 
the  peace  of  Tilsit,  rested  on  three  recent 
grounds  of  complaint :  the  refusal  by  the  French 
government  to  enter  into  any  accounting  for  the 
immense  furnishings  in  kind,  amounting  to 
93,000,000  of  francs,  made  by  her  provinces 
during  the  last  campaign,  or  admit  them  as  ar- 
ticles of  charge  against  the  arrears  of  contribu- 
tions, or  advance  any  part  of  the  pay  due  by 
France  for  the  Prussian  contingent ;  the  refu- 

*  Mart.,  xii.,  565.     Schoell,  Recueil,  iv.,  335.     Hist,  des 
Trait.,  x.,  195,  196. 
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sal  on  their  part,  also,  to  recognise,  or  sanction, 
in  any  form,  the  neutrality  of  Silesia,  for  which 
the  King  of  Prussia  had  so  anxiously  contended, 
and  which  was  established  by  the  convention  of 
the  24th  of  February,  1812  ;  and  the  arbitrary 
assumption  of  command  taken  over  Bulow's 
corps,  which,  without  the  consent  of  the  king, 
had  been  placed  under  the  orders  of  Marshal 
Victor.  In  reply,  the  French  government,  with- 
out denying  that  the  accounting  for  which  the 
cabinet  of  Berlin  contended  was  well-founded 
in  principle,  maintained  that  the  accounts  of 
furnishings,  for  which  they  claimed  credit,  were 
not  accurately  nor  sufficiently  vouched  ;  that 
the  exemption  from  the  passage  of  troops,  which 
the  convention  of  the  24th  of  February,  1812, 
secured  for  a  part  of  the  Silesian  province,  could 
not  be  construed  as  importing  an  entire  neu- 
trality ;  and  that  the  Prussians  had  little  cause 
to  complain  of  Bulow's  corps  having  been  put 
under  Victor's  orders,  when,  during  the  alliance 
between  the  two  countries,  his  corps  had  pre- 
viously admitted  a  passage  through  its  ranks  to 
the  Russian  troops  on  their  route  to  the  Oder. 
On  these  mutual  recriminations,  it  seems  suffi- 
cient to  observe  that  the  Prussian  complaints 
seem  well  founded  on  the  first  head,  and  the 
French  on  the  last  two  ;  for  it  is  clear  that  the 
cabinet  of  Berlin  had  as  good  cause  for  insisting 
that  the  enormous  requisitions  levied  on  their 
people  should  be  taken  into  account  in  settling 
the  arrears  of  pay  and  war  contributions,  as 
that  of  the  Tuileries  had  for  representing  the 
passage  of  the  Russians  through  Bulow's  corps 
as  an  infringement  of  the  alliance,  and  the  much- 
sought  neutrality  of  Silesia  as  an  unwarranted 
extension  of  the  article  in  the  former  treaty, 
concerning  the  passage  of  troops  through  that 
province.  But  it  is  superfluous  to  enter  into 
any  lengthened  detail  on  the  subject,  when  the 
ostensible  grounds  of  complaint  on  both  sides 
were  so  widely  different  from,  and  immeasura- 
bly inferior  to,  the  real  causes  of  the  war. 
Prussia  struck  for  the  delivery  of  Germany, 
France  for  the  preservation  of  her  European 
dominion.  *+ 

*  See  Prussian  Manifesto,  March  16,  1813.  Fain,  i.,243, 
249,  and  Moniteur,  1813,  No.  95. 

t  The  real  motives  and  reasons  of  the  war  were  summed 
Real  motives  UP  in  a  clear  manner  in  the  concluding  para- 
of  the  war  in  graph  of  Prince  Hardenberg's  declaration  of 
Hardenberg's  war:  "  The  king,  in  his  political  conduct  since 
proclamation.  the  peace  of  TUslt)  has  had   maiuly  jn  view  t0 

secure  to  his  people  a  state  of  tranquillity,  in  order  to  give 
them  the  means  of  raising  themselves  from  the  abyss  of 
misfortune  into  which  they  had  been  precipitated.  With 
that  view  he  has  submitted,  with  the  resignation  which 
circumstances  rendered  imperative,  to  the  arbitrary  exac- 
tions, the  enormous  burdens,  the  vexations  without  end,  to 
which  he  has  been  subjected.  The  circumstances  in  which 
Prussia  has  been  placed  since  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
campaign  are  known  to  all  the  world.  Reduced  to  its  own 
resources — abandoned  by  the  power  to  which  it  was  bound, 
and  from  which  it  could  not  obtain  even  common  justice — 
with  two  thirds  of  its  provinces  exhausted,  and  their  inhab- 
itants reduced  to  despair— it  was  compelled  to  take  counsel 
for  itself,  and  to  find  in  its  own  people  the  means  of  salva- 
tion. It  is  in  the  fidelity  and  patriotism  of  its  subjects, 
joined  to  generous  sympathy  of  a  great  power  which  took 
compassion  on  its  situation,  that  the  king  could  alone  find 
the  means  of  extricating  himself  from  his  difficulties,  and 
regaining  the  state  of  independence  which  can  alone  secure 
the  future  prosperity  of  the  monarchy." 

To  this  it  was  replied  by  M.  Maret,  on  the  part  of  the 

French  government :  "  As  long  as  the  chances 
Va*et!(|0''ihe  °^  war  were  favourable  to  us,  your  court  re- 
part  of  France,  mained  faithful  to  its  engagements  ;  butscarce- 

ly  had  the  premature  rigours  of  winter  brought 
back  our  armies  to  the  Nieinen,  than  the  defection  of  Gen- 


Two  additional  conventions  were  signed  at 
Kalisch,  immediately  after  the  dec-  ^dditio  ai 
laration  of  war,  for  the  farther  reg-  conventions  at 
ulation  of  the  vast  interests  of  in-  Kalisch,  Apni 
surgent  Germany,  with  which  the  4  aad  "'■ 
Russian  and  Prussian  monarchs  were  nowr 
charged.  By  the  first,  Count  Kotzebue  and 
Baron  Stein  were  appointed  members  of  the 
administrative  council  created  by  the  Convene 
tion  of  Breslau,  on  the  part  of  Russia,  and 
Shoen  and  Rediger  on  that  of  Prussia.  These 
functionaries  were  directed  to  proceed  forth- 
with to  Dresden,  and  assume  the  administra- 
tion of  the  whole  countries  lying  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Elbe  ;*  while,  by  the  second,  mi- 
nute directions  were  laid  down  for  the  pro- 
visioning, billeting,  and  marches  of  the  Rus- 
sian armies,  as  long  as  they  should  remain  in, 
the  Prussian  territories. 

The  open  adhesion  of  Prussia  to  the  Russian 
alliance,  and  the  advance  of  their  T    „.   .    ,    . 

..,'..,,  .,        Ineffectual  at- 

united  armies  in  all  quarters  to  the  tempts  to  in- 
shores  of  the  Elbe,  had  immedi-  duce  Saxony  to 
ately  the  effect  of  rendering  the  join. the  league 

,  ■„   °  .   ,  ,    against  r  ranee. 

insurrection  universal  on  its  right 
bank ;  but  Saxony  was  still  undecided,  and 
though  the  ferment  was  almost  as  vehement  in 
its  provinces  as  the  Prussian  States,  yet  no 
symptom  of  approbation  of  it  had  yet  been  given 
by  the  government,  and  it  was  well  known  that 
the  vast  benefits  the  king  had  received  from 
the  French  emperor  had  bound  him  to  his  inter- 
ests by  very  different  bonds  from  those  which 
retained  the  other  states  of  the  Rhenish  Con- 
federacy in  their  allegiance.  The  reputation, 
however,  which  the  King  of  Saxony  had  justly 
acquired  for  justice  and  probity  rendered  it  of 
great  importance  to  obtain  the  moral  weight  of 
his  adhesion  to  the  Germanic  league,  and  his 
states  lay  so  immediately  in  the  theatre  of  war, 
between  the  two  contending  armies,  that  it  was 


eral  D'York  excited  the  most  serious  suspicions.  The 
equivocal  conduct  of  your  court  in  such  a  serious  conjunc- 
ture, the  departure  of  the  king  for  Breslau,  the  treachery 
of  General  fiulow,  who  opened  to  the  enemy  a  passage  to 
the  Lower  Oder,  the  publication  of  ordinancs,  calling  a 
turbulent  and  factious  youth  to  arms,  the  assembly  at  Bres- 
lau of  the  well-known  leaders  of  the  disturbing  sects,  and 
the  principal  instigators  of  the  war  of  1806,  left  no  doubt 
of  the  intentions  of  your  cabinet ;  the  note  of  the  27th  of 
March  has  given  us  no  surprise.  His  majesty  prefers  aa 
open  enemy  to  an  ally  always  ready  to  abandon  hiin.  What 
can  Prussia  now  do?  It  has  done  nothing  for  Europe  ;  it 
has  done  nothing  for  its  ancient  ally  ;  it  will  do  nothing  for 
peace.  A  power  whose  treaties  are  considered  as  binding 
only  so  long  as  they  are  deemed  serviceable,  can  never  be 
either  useful  or  respectable.  The  finger  of  Providence  is 
manifest  in  the  events  of  last  winter ;  it  has  produced  them, 
to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false  friends  of  his  majesty, 
and  to  give  him  power  to  reward  the  one  and  punish  the 
other.  His  majesty  feels  for  your  situation,  M.  Baron,  as 
a  soldier  and  a  man  of  honour,  on  being  obliged  to  sign 
such  a  declaration." — Vide  Hardenberg's  Note,  16th 
March,  1813,  and  Maret's  Reply,  1st  April,  1813.  Faim, 
i.,  243,  260,  and  265. 

It  was  stated  in  Krusemarck's  final  note  of  27th  of  March, 
1813,  that  "during  the  last  campaign,  while  the  state  ex- 
hausted all  its  resources  to  provide  in  the  public  magazines 
the  stipulated  furnishings  in  kind,  the  French  armies  lived 
at  free  quarters  on  the  inhabitants.  The  French  authori- 
ties insisted  upon  both  the  literal  performance  of  the  treaty 
and  the  daily  support  of  the  troops.  They  carried  off,  by 
main  force,  the  sacred  property  of  the  inhabitants,  without 
giving  them  either  any  account  or  indemnification  ;  and  in 
this  way  Prussia  has  lost  70,000  horses  and  above  20,000 
chariots."  Baron  Fain  does  not  deny  these  exactions,  but 
only  alleges  that  they  were  unavoidable,  and  that  they 
would  have  been  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  arrears  of  con- 
tributions due  by  Prussia. — See  Fain,  i.,  260. 

*  Schoell,  x.,  198,  199.  Martens,  Sup.,  v.,  566,  569,  and- 
Schoell,  x.,  551. 
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of  the  last  importance  to  secure  without  delay 
the  support  of  his  forces  in  the  field,  and  the 
protection  of  the  strong  fortresses  which  he 
held  on  the  Elbe.  The  allied  sovereigns,  ac- 
cordingly, from  the  very  first,  spared  no  efforts 
to  induce  him  to  join  the  league ;  but  nothing 
could  shake  the  firmness  of  Frederic  Augus- 
tus, and  he  declared  he  would  share  the  for- 
tunes of  his  benefactor,  whatever  they  might  be. 
While  history  must  remark  with  admiration 
the  fidelity  of  this  upright  monarch  to  his  en- 
gagements,* Avhich  seemed  to  increase  with  the 
disasters  which  had  dissolved  those  of  so  many 
other  states,  it  must  yet  lament  the  unhappy 
combination  of  circumstances  which  thus  put 
his  private  honour  at  variance  with  his  public 
duty,  and  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  ad- 
here to  his  engagements  without  sacrificing 
the  interests  of  his  country. 

The  advance  of  the  Russian  troops  towards 
Failure  of  all  Dresden,  in  the  end  of  February, 
attempts  to  gain  rendered  it  no  longer  possible  for 
over  Saxony.  tne  kmg  to  remain  in  that  capital, 
and  he  accordingly  abandoned  it  on  the  24th  of 
February,  after  issuing  a  proclamation,  in  which 
he  declared  his  resolution  never  to  separate  his 
cause  from  that  of  his  tried  benefactor  and 
powerful  ally. t  On  the  9th  of  April  the 
pn  '  King  of  Prussia  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  King  of  Saxony,  in  which  he  expressed  "  a 
hope  that  all  the  German  princes  will  seize 
with  eagerness  an  opportunity,  which  will  cer- 
tainly not  again  present  itself,  of  shaking  off  the 
chains  of  France,  by  which  they  are  fettered, 
and  which  have  so  long  plunged  these  once 
flourishing  countries  in  misery  and  ruin." 
A  .,,„  Frederic  Augustus,  however,  return- 
pr  '  ed  for  answer  that  "  he  was  guided 
solely  by  a  regard  for  the  good  of  his  domin- 
ions, and  respect  for  the  engagements  which 
he  had  contracted  ;"  and  thenceforward  all  ne- 
gotiations between  the  parties  ceased,  and  Sax- 
ony remained  permanently  attached  to  the  for- 
tunes of  Napoleon.J 

Important  as  these  negotiations  were,  they 
•kt  t-  t-  yet  yielded  in  magnitude  and  in- 
•with° Austria.  terest  to  those  which  at  the  same 
period  took  place  between  the  cab- 
inets of  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  and  Vienna, 
with  a  view  to  detach  Austria  from  the  French 
alliance ;  and  which,  in  their  ultimate  effects, 
came  to  exercise  a  decisive  influence  upon  the 
issue  of  the  war. 

It  may  readily  be  believed  that  the  unparal- 
First  measures  leled  disasters  of  the  Moscow  cam- 
of  Austria  after  paign  produced  as  powerful  a  sen- 
the  Moscow  re-  sation  at  Vienna  as  elsewhere  in 
Europe  ;  and  that  the  strong  party 
there,  who  had  always  been  hostile  to  the 
French  alliance,  deemed  the  time  at  last  arrived 
•when  Austria  might  regain  her  lost  provinces, 
and  resume  her  wonted  station  on  the  theatre 
of  Europe.  The  earliest  letters  of  M.  Otto,  the 
French   ambassador   there,   accordingly,   after 

*  Schoell,  x.,  199.  Proclamation  of  the  King  of  Saxony, 
Feb.  23,  1813,  ibid.,  p.  200. 

t  "  Faithful  to  our  alliance,  we  reckon  with  confidence 
on  the  success  which,  if  our  wishes  for  peace  are  not  heard, 
will  await  us  from  the  aid  of  our  powerful  ally,  the  active 
succour  of  the  confederated  princes,  and  the  approved  val- 
our of  our  brave  soldiers." — Proclamation  of  Frederic 
Augustus,  Feb.  23,  1813,  Schoell,  x.,  200. 

t  Schoell,  x.,  201,  202. 


the  Moscow  catastrophe  was  known,  contained 
the  most  vivid  pictures  of  the  vehemence  of 
the  public  feeling,  and  of  the  loud  declarations 
that  the  power  of  France  was  irrevocably  bro- 
ken ;  that  all  Germany  would  speedily  rise  to 
assert  its  independence ;  and  that  Austria  would 
deservedly  perish  if,  at  such  a  crisis,  she  so  far 
forgot  what  was  due  to  herself,  as  the  ancient 
head  of  the  Germanic  Empire,  and  her  obvious 
present  interests,  as  to  adhere  to  the  withering 
alliance  of  the  French  emperor.  So  powerful 
and  general  was  this  feeling,  that  it  required  all 
the  firmness  of  M.  de  Metternich  to  withstand 
the  torrent ;  and  he  was  exposed  to  no  small 
obloquy  by  attempting  to  moderate  it.*  But 
his  line  of  policy,  from  the  first,  was  decidedly 
taken.  Aware  that  Austria,  placed  midway 
between  the  two,  had  as  much  to  fear  from  the 
colossus  of  Russia  as  that  of  France,  his  great 
object  was  to  improve  the  present  juncture  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  turn  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  the  advantage  of  his  own  country,  and 
give  her  the  means  of  maintaining  her  in- 
dependence in  the  midst  of  the  terrible  contest 
which  was  approaching,  and  was  likely  soon  to 
shake  to  its  foundation  every  European  mon- 
archy. With  this  view,  while  he  protested, 
with  perfect  good  faith,  that  Austria  would  not 
take  part  against  the  French  Empire  ;  that  she 
was  sincerely  devoted  to  its  interests  ;  would 
not  open  a  negotiation  with  England  without 
its  privity ;  and  would  make  use  of  the  great 
influence  which  circumstances  had  given  her 
to  dictate  a  general  and  durable  peace,  he,  at 
the  same  time,  made  no  secret  of  his  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  magnitude  of  the  disas- 
ters the  Grand  Army  had  undergone ;  of  the 
vast  league,  at  the  head  of  which  Austria,  if  so 
disposed,  might  now  place  herself ;  and  of  the 
loud  clamour  which  was  now  raised  by  fifty 
millions  of  men  for  her  to  assume  that  sta- 
tion, it 


*  "  In  their  fury  against  France,  the  war  faction  has 
never  ceased  to  attack,  in  every  possible  manner,  the  first 
partisan  of  the  French  alliance,  Count  Metternich.  Not  a 
day  passes  without  some  new  device  being  fallen  upon  to 
discredit  him,  and  it  is  currently  reported  by  them  that  he 
will  be  replaced  by  M.  de  Stadion." — Count  Otto  to  Ma- 
RET,  28*A  Dec,  1812.     Fain,  i.,  292. 

t  M.  Otto  to  Maret,  Dec.  28,  1812,  and  Jan.  8,  1813. 
Fain,  i.,  290,  295. 

t  "  '  If  Austria,'  said  Metternich  to  me,  '  were  now  to 
take  another  line,  she  would  soon  have  50,000,000  of  men 
on  her  side  :  all  Germany  and  Italy  would  join  her.'  It  is 
evident  that  he  wishes  to  make  a  merit  of  not  joining 
against  us  at  a  moment  when  they  suppose  us  less  powerful 
than  the  Russians,  and  when  the  most  flattering  offers — 
Italy,  the  Illyrian  provinces,  and  the  supremacy  in  Germa- 
ny— are  made  to  induce  them  to  join  the  Russian  league. 
Nevertheless,  he  does  not  underrate  our  advantages,  for 
yesterday  morning  he  said  to  me,  '  Russia  is  too  deeply  im- 
plicated with  England  to  be  in  a  condition  to  treat  alone. 
You  may  believe  what  I  say  ;  we  have  a  thousand  ways  of 
arriving  at  the  truth  which  are  not  open  to  you.  Cajoled, 
as  they  imagine,  by  all  your  enemies,  we  easily  elicit  from 
them  their  most  secret  thoughts.  We  will  not  open  any 
direct  communication  with  England  without  your  author- 
ity;  and  we  will  do  so  in  the  manner  you  wish,  assuming 
the  air  of  a  power  which  acts  spontaneously.  What  have 
you  to  fear  ?  We  will  compromise  the  English  ministry  in 
the  eyes  of  the  nation,  and  take  upon  ourselves  the  whole 
blame  of  failure.  Despite  your  last  reverses,  your  position 
is  still  highly  brilliant :  it  is  not  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
who  has  the  greatest  need  of  peace.  If  he  could  bring  himself 
to  act  on  the  defensive,  he  might  with  ease  remain  two  years 
on  the  Vistula  :  never  would  the  Russians  cross  that  barrier. 
You  will  easily  preserve  the  attitude  which  you  had  assumed 
before  the  war ;  but  it  is  Germany,  Prussia,  Poland,  and, 
above  all,  Austria,  which  will  suffer  from  such  a  state  ot 
things.     It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  we  should,  with  loud 
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The  intelligence  which  soon  after  arrived  of 


Secret  negoti- 


the  defection  of  D'York,  and   the 


ation  between  ambiguous  attitude  of  Prussia,  aug- 
Austria  and  mented  the  embarrassment  of  the 
England.  cabinet  of  Vienna.     Not  only  were 

confidential  communications  made  from  the  for- 
eign office  at  Berlin  and  M.  Hardenberg,  hut 
England  came  forward  with  the  most  generous 
offers,  and  even  tendered  a  subsidy  of  ten  mill- 
ions sterling,  to  put  the  imperial  armies  on  a 
war  footing,  if  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  would  ac- 
cede to  the  European  league — a  temptation  pe- 
culiarly difficult  to  be  withstood  by  a  power 
which,  from  the  result  of  repeated  disastrous 
wars,  and  constant  diminutions  of  territory, 
found  its  finances  in  the  most  deplorable  condi- 
tion. The  intelligence  from  Prussia,  however, 
and  the  general  ferment  which  it  produced 
throughout  Germany,  awakened  new  alarms  in 
the  breast  of  the  cautious  and  far-seeing  Austri- 
an minister,  lest  the  Russian  influence  should 
■be  unduly  extended  during  the  first  transports 
of  German  deliverance,  and  the  Revolutionary 
spirit  revived  in  Europe  in  the  course  of  the 
last  throe  of  the  struggle  for  its  extinction.* 
He  deemed  it  most  prudent,  therefore,  to  make 
separate  overtures  to  the  cabinet  of  London, 
with  a  view  to  a  general  pacification ;  and  al- 
though this  was  done  with  the  knowledge  and 
approbation  of  the  French  ambassador,  yet  his 
proposals  were  intended  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  separate  measures  ;  while,  in  order  to  give 
them  the  appearance  of  coming  secretly  from 
the  Austrian  cabinet,  he  sent  M.  Wessenberg, 
the  agent  employed,  by  the  circuitous  route  of 
Copenhagen  and  Gottenburg,  as  if  by  stealth  to 
conceal  his  motions  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
French  authorities,  though  at  the  same  time  his 
whole  movements  and  instructions  were  com- 
municated by  the  French  ambassador  at  Vienna 
to  Napoleon.  Wessenberg  was  the  bearer  of 
a  letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  which  the  me- 
diation of  Austria  was  proposed  to  put  a  period 
to  the  calamities  which  desolated  Europe  ;  a 
friendly  intervention  was  all  that  was  yet  an- 
nounced, although  Austria  was  underhand  arm- 
ing, and  preparing  to  throw  her  weight  in  the 
field  into  the  scale  against  any  power  which 
might  resist  her  demands.  So  completely,  how- 
ever, was  the  double  intrigue  thus  carrying  on 
by  the  imperial  cabinet  concealed  from  those 
not  immediately  in  the  secret,  that  Wessenberg 
was  arrested  by  the  French  authorities  at  Ham- 
burg, and  only  allowed  to  proceed  on  his  desti- 
nation after  his  papers  had  been  examined  :  a 
slight  which  gave  great  umbrage  to  the  court  of 
Vienna,  and  threw  a  sensible  chill  over  the 
friendly  nature  of  the  relations  between  the  two 
cabinets. t 
Meanwhile,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  sent  a  con- 


cries,  call  out  for  peace.'  " — Otto  to  Maret,  Jan.  3d  and 
8th,  1813.    Fain,  i.,  291,  295. 

*  "  D' Vork's  defection,"  said  Metternich  to  M.  Otto,  "  af- 
fords an  instance  of  what  I  have  so  often  directed  your  at- 
tention to,  the  grasca  fides  of  the  Russians,  and  the  embar- 
rassing situation  in  which,  in  consequence,  the  greater  part 
cf  sovereigns  are  placed,  in  respect  to  their  troops  and  their 
subjects.  Metternich  appears  to  me  to  labour  under  the  ap- 
prehension that  the  defection  of  the  Prussian  troops  may  be- 
come the  signal  of  a  revolution,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
Russians  will  profit  with  their  ordinary  astuteness,  by  the 
first  impression  which  it  may  create  in  Poland  and  Germa- 
ny."—Count  Otto  to  Maret,  Mth,  of  Jan.,  1813.  Fain, 
i.   296,  297. 

t  Otto  to  Maret,  Jan.  21,  1813.     Thib.,  ix.,  227,  228. 
Vol.  IV.— G 


fidential  agent,  M.  Stakelberg,  to  ...  .  . 
Vienna,  in  order  to  sound  the  im-  to^rm^five 
perial  cabinet  on  the  project  of  a  weight  to  her 
European  alliance  against  France  :  mediatlon- 
this  proceeding  was  ostensibly  quite  secret, 
while  Metternich,  without  making  known  their 
real  tenour,  ostensibly  revealed  his  whole  confi- 
dential communications  to  M.  Otto,  who  daily 
transmitted  accounts  of  them  to  Paris.*  The 
efforts  of  Metternich,  however,  in  all  this  maze 
of  diplomatic  intrigue,  of  which  alone  he  kept 
the  thread,  and  in  which  he  made  all  parties  be- 
lieve he  was  confidential  with  them  alone,  were 
uniform  and  consistent-  to  increase  the  weight 
of  Austria  in  the  estimation  of  all  the  powers, 
by  representing  her  mediation  as  too  important 
to  be  rejected,  and  her  aid  too  powerful  to  be 
withheld.  To  improve  the  great  advantages, 
however,  which  circumstances  had  thus  put  at 
his  disposal,  the  Austrian  minister  added  sev- 
enty thousand  men  from  the  landwehr, 
or  militia,  to  the  regular  army  :  still  hold-  an' 
ing  out  to  the  French  ambassador,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  armament  was  to  give  such  weight 
to  the  Austaian  intervention  as  to  render  Rus- 
sia unable  to  withstand  it.t  In  order  still  far- 
ther to  lull  the  apprehensions  of  Napoleon,  Met- 
ternich lost  no  opportunity  of  displaying  to  the 
courts  of  London  and  St.  Petersburg  every  ap- 
parent proof  of  the  cordial  union  subsisting  be- 
tween his  cabinet  and  that  of  the  Tuileries ; 
reiterated  the  most  flattering  assurances 
to  the  French  ambassador  of  the  cordial  Feb'  15' 
union,  founded  on  mutual  interest,  which  sub- 
sisted between  the  two  powers  ;  and  announced 
his  intention  of  sending  Prince  Schwartzenberg 
to  Paris  still  farther  to  improve  it ;  while  in  se- 
cret he-was  lending  a  ready  ear  to  the  overtures 
of  both  Russia  and  Prussia,  and  maintaining 
a  correspondence,  veiled  in  profound  mystery, 
with  Hardenberg  at  Breslau.JiJ 

*  After  listening  to  Stakelberg's  enumeration  of  the  great 
advantages  gained  by  Russia,  and  its  disposition  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  other  powers,  especially  Austria,  and  enable  it  to 
recover  its  lost  provinces,  Metternich  said,  "  Listen,  my  dear 
Stakelberg  ;  you  are  like  a  man  who  sees  the  light  for  the 
first  time,  after  having  been  shut  up  six  months  in  a  dark 
room  :  the  radiance  of  day  dazzles  you.  Believe  me,  we  see 
more  clearly.  The  system  of  the  emperor  is  immovable  :  it 
is  to  think  nothing  of  territorial  aggrandizement,  which 
would  be  too  dearly  purchased  by  the  expense  of  a  single 
campaign :  he  wishes  only  a  general  peace,  and  anxiously 
desires  that  you  should  concur  in  it." — Otto  to  Maret, 
26th  of  Jan.,  1813.     Fain,  i.,  301. 

t  "  This  first  advance  of  Russia,"  said  Metternich  to 
Otto,  "  is  a  great  point  gained.  Rely  upon  us  :  we  will  let 
nothing  slip,  absolutely  nothing  ;  for  we  are  not  less  inter- 
ested in  doing  so  than  you.  Everything  depends  on  our  at- 
titude being  imposing.  The  emperor  has  ordered  100,000 
men  to  be  added  to  the  regular  army,  including  the  auxil- 
iary corps.  If  we  had  added  only  30,000,  we  should  have 
exceeded  the  contingent  provided  by  the  treaty,  and  given 
Russia  ground  to  refuse  our  intervention.  Hitherto  the 
war  has  not  been  Austrian.  If  it  should  become  so  in  the 
end,  it  is  not  with  30,000  men,  but  the  whole  forces  of  the 
Austrian  monarchy,  that  we  will  attack  the  Russians. 
Meanwhile,  they  will  see  us,  without  disquietude,  augment 
our  armies  in  Galicia,  and  take  good  care  not  to  provoke 
us."— Otto  to  Maret,  26th  Jan.,  1813.     Fain,  i.,  303. 

t  Hard.,  xii  ,  64,  65.  Otto  to  Maret,  Jan.  25  and  Feb.  15, 
1813.     Fain,  i.,  303,  305. 

I)  "  Your  alliance  with  Russia,"  said  Metternich  to  Otto, 
"  was  monstrous  :  it  had  no  foundation  but  a  most  precari- 
ous basis— that  of  the  exclusion  of  the  English  commerce 
It  was  an  alliance  resulting  from  war,  and  commanded  by 
the  conqueror  ;  it  could  not  possibly  be  of  long  duration. 
Ours,  on  the  contrary,  is  founded  on  natural  and  permanent 
grounds  of  mutual  interest :  it  ought  to  be  as  eternal  as  the 
mutual  necessities  from  which  it  has  arisen.  It  was  our- 
selves who  sought  it,  and  we  had  reflected  well  before  we 
did  so.     Could  we  retrace  our  steps,  we  would  not  deviate 
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Napoleon,  more  clearsighted  than  his  am- 
ABnouncement  bassador,  was  not  altogether  satis- 
by  Austria  of  tied  with  his  diplomatic  relations 
an  armed  medi-  a^  Vienna;  and,  in  particular,  en- 
vardfNe-"1"  tertained  a  not  unnatural  jealousy 
bonne  at  Vien-  of  the  friendly  mediation  of  a  power 
na.  which,  at  the  moment  it  professed 

such  cordial  feelings  of  attachment,  was  adding 
seventy  thousand  men  to  its  troops  of  the  line. 
This  feeling  of  uneasiness  was  not  diminish- 
ed by  the  declaration  issued  by  Aus- 
Feb.  17.  trja  -n  tne  middle  of  February,  which 
announced  that  her  intervention  was  to  be  that 
of  an  "  armed  mediation  ;"  and  called  upon  the 
nation  to  submit  to  new  burdens  to  enable 
the  government  to  maintain  that  station,  and 
"transport  the  war  from  its  own  frontiers." 
The  ominous  nature  of  this  declaration  was  not 
materially  removed  by  the  reiterated  assurances 
of  Metternich  to  the  French  ambassador,  that 
it  was  against  Russia  that  all  these  preparations 
were  directed,  and  that  the  most  earnest  desire 
of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  was  to  maintain  un- 
changed its  amicable  relations  with  France. 
The  emperor  began  to  entertain  serious  appre- 
hensions that  Austria  was  only  dissembling  to 
gain  time  to  complete  her  preparations  ;  that  a 
good  understanding  between  her  and  the  north- 
ern courts  was  already  laying  the  foundation  of 
a  more  formidable  coalition  than  France  had 
yet  encountered ;  and  that  M.  Otto  had  been 
the  dupe  of  the  superior  finesse  and  dissimula- 
tion of  Metternich.  In  order  to  get  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  affair,  he  recalled  Otto,  and  sent 
Count  Narbonne  to  Vienna,  to  endeavour  to 
penetrate  the  real  intentions  of  the  Austrian 
cabinet.  The  polished  manners  and  diplomatic 
talents  of  the  new  ambassador  were  well  cal- 
culated to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  aristocratic 
circles  at  the  imperial  capital ;  but  he  himself 
had  a  presentiment  that  the  case  was  hopeless 
before  his  arrival,  and  said,  on  setting  out, 
"  When  the  physician  pronounces  the  case  hope- 
less, they  send  fer  the  quack."* 

Count  Narbonne  arrived  at  Vienna  on  the 
Austria  more  17th  of  March.  Schwartzenberg, 
openly  inclines  on  the  Austrian  side,  did  not  leave 
to  the  coalition.  that  capital  till  the  29th,  and  was 
only  to  present  his  credentials  at  the  Tuileries 
on  the  13lh  of  April,  two  days  before  Napoleon 
set  out  for  the  army.  Though  the  new  ambas- 
sador was  received  with  the  most  studied  at- 
tention by  the  Austrian  court,  yet  circumstan- 
ces ere  long  occurred  which  demonstrated  by 
deeds,  more  truthful  than  words,  that  there  was 
a  secret  understanding  between  the  cabinet  of 
Vienna  and  the  allied  powers.  Intel- 
March  la.  ligence  of  the  treaty  of  Kalisch  be- 
tween Russia  and  Prussia  was  received  about 
the  same  time  ;  and  Metternich,  finding  that  the 
league  was  every  day  becoming  more  formi- 
dable, began  to  be  more  independent  and  reso- 
lute in  his  language,  while  the  magnitude  and 
energy  of  his  military  preparations  clearly  evin- 
ced that,  incline  to  what  side  she  might,  Aus- 


in  one  iota  from  what  we  have  already  done.  We  are  go- 
ing to  send  Prince  Schwartzenberg  to  Paris,  in  the  double 
view  of  explaining  to  the  emperor  our  real  views,  and  to 
give  to  Europe  a  decisive  proof  of  our  friendship,  by  send- 
ing to  his  court  the  commander  of  the  auxiliary  corps  in 
his  service." — Otto  to  Maret,  \bth  Feb.,  1813.  Fain, 
i.,  305. 

*  Otloto  Maret,  20th  March,  1813.     Fain,  i.,311.  Thib., 
li.,  235,  236.     Hard.,  xii.,  75,  76. 


tria  was  resolved  to  act  no  subordinate  part  in 
the  strife.  Those  preparations,  and  the  con- 
tinued retreat  of  the  Austrian  army  in  Galicia, 
were  the  result  of  the  secret  understanding  be- 
tween the  cabinet  of  Vienna  and  that  of  St. 
Petersburg,  which  led,  in  the  end  of 
March,  to  an  accommodation  between  arc 
their  respective  forces,  of  which  Napoleon  just- 
ly complained  as  highly  prejudicial  to  his  inter- 
ests. By  this  convention  it  was  stipulated  that 
the  Russian  corps  should  push  out  light  troops 
on  both  flanks  of  the  retreating  Austrians  ;  that 
the  Russian  general  should  denounce  the  ter- 
mination of  the  armistice  to  their  commander, 
assigning,  as  a  pretext,  the  impossibility  of 
leaving  on  his  own  flanks  and  rear  the  flame 
of  insurrection,  excited  by  the  Polish  army  un- 
der Prince  Poniatowsky ;  that  the  Russian 
corps  should  then  advance  with  a  force  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  the  Austrians,  and  General  Fri- 
mont,  commanding  in  the  absence  of  Prince 
Schwartzenberg,  should  retire  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Vistula  ;  that,  as  soon  as  this  re- 
treat was  concluded,  a  new  armistice  should  be 
agreed  to,  without  any  limit  in  point  of  time, 
to  be  terminated  only  on  a  notice  of  fifteen 
days,  and  during  which  the  Austrians  should 
preserve  the  towns  of  Cracow,  Sandomir,  and 
the  post  of  Opatowin,  with  a  tete-du-pont  in 
front  of  each  of  their  respective  bridges ;  and 
"  that  the  present  transaction  between  the  two 
imperial  courts  shall  remain  forever  secret,  and 
shall  not  be  communicated,  by  the  one  party  or  the 
other,  but  to  the  Ki?ig  of  Prussia  alone." 
Shortly  after,  a  convention  was  conclu-  p  ' 
ded  between  the  Austrian  and  Saxon  command- 
ers, which  provided  for  the  passage  of  the  Saxon 
troops,  about  five  thousand-  in  number,  which 
had  fallen  back  to  the  Galician  frontiers,  with 
Schwartzenberg's  corps,  through  the  imperial 
territories.  The  latter  convention  was  imme- 
diately and  officially  laid  by  Schwartzenberg,  at 
Paris,  before  the  cabinet  of  St.  Cloud,  while  the 
former  was  religiously  preserved  a  secret,;  but 
along  with  the  document  there  was  presented 
the  ominous  declaration,  "  His  imperial 
majesty  regards  the  present  moment  as  pn 
that  which  must  decide  the  fate  of  Europe,  by 
fixing  that  of  the  intermediate  powers.  Neither 
France  nor  Russia  run  any  considerable  risk  : 
it  is  Austria  and  Prussia  which  are  really  en- 
dangered. The  Emperor  of  Austria  will  re- 
main faithful  to  his  character  :  he  will  not  limit 
his  proceedings  in  favour  of  the  cause  which 
he  feels  himself  bound  to  support,  that  of  peace, 
to  mere  words ;  and  if  the  exaggerated  ideas 
which  possibly  may  arise  in  some  of  the  coa- 
lesced cabinets  should  prevail  over  the  reason 
and  moderation  which  he  himself  will  never 
cease  to  profess,  his  imperial  majesty  will, 
without  hesitation,  cast  an  imposing  force  into- 
the  balance  of  the  power  which  he  may  regard, 
without  respect  to  the  immense  complications 
of  the  moment,  as  his  most  natural  ally."* 

Notwithstanding  all  the  pains  which  wero 
taken  to  conceal  the  important  Remonstrances 
convention  of  Kalisch  from  the  of  Napoleon 
knowledge  of  the  French  diplom-  against  the  Aus- 
atists,  its  effects  were   too   im-  SSdiftS*' 
portant   to  permit   it  to   remain 

*  Schwartzenberg's  Note  to  Maret,  April  22,  1813.    Fain, 
i.,  465,  and  Convention,  March  29,  1813.     Ibid.,  i.,  474,  482 
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long  a  secret ;  and,  in  particular,  the  continued 
retreat  of  the  Austrian  auxiliary  corps  under 
General  Frimont,  and  continuation  of  the  ar- 
mistice between  it  and  the  Russians,  appeared 
the  more  extraordinary  to  Napoleon,  that  it  oc- 
curred at  the  very  time  when  he  himself  was 
setting  out  for  Mayence  to  renew  hostilities  of 
a  decisive  character  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe. 
It  was  made,  accordingly,  the  subject  of  imme- 
diate and  bitter  complaint  by  Count  Narbonne 
to  Metternich,  accompanied  by  a  demand  that 
the  Austrian  auxiliary  corps  should  forthwith 
resume  hostilities,  or,  at  all  events,  maintain  the 
positions  assigned  to  it  by  the  convention  of 
the  12th  of  January.*  It  was  no  easy  matter 
for  the  Austrian  diplomatist  to  evade  so  obvious 
and  reasonable  a  demand,  the  more  especially 
as  Napoleon  had  previously  announced  that,  in 
the  beginning  of  May,  he  was  to  be  on  the  Elbe 
at  the  head  of  three  hundred  thousand  men, 

and  had  urged  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  to 
Ap  '  second  his  operations,  by  debouching 
from  Bohemia  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand, and  at  the  same  time  denouncing  the  ar- 
mistice, and  resuming  hostilities  with  at  least 
fifty  thousand  on  the  side  of  the  Vistula.  Met- 
ternich,  therefore,   contented   himself   simply 

with  replying,  that  "if,  contrary  to  his 
pn  '  most  ardent  hopes,  the  return  of  peace 
should  not  crown  his  efforts,  Austria,  from  her 
mediatorial  attitude,  and  the  geographical  situa- 
tion of  her  empire,  could  no  longer  take  part 
in  the  war  in  the  quality  of  a  merely  auxiliary 
power ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  stipula- 
tions regarding  succour  contained  in  the  treaty 
of  the  14th  of  March,  1812,  had  ceased  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  existing  circumstances.  To  denounce 
the  armistice  and  resume  hostilities  with  the 
Russians,  in  these  circumstances,  would  be 
neither  expedient  as  a  measure  of  war  nor  of 
peace.  In  the  former  view,  it  is  not  with  an 
army  of  thirty  thousand  men  that  the  emperor 
should  appear  in  the  field  :  in  the  latter,  it  would 
be  highly  unbecoming  in  a  mediating  power  to 
be  the  first  to  revive  hostilities.  The  emperor 
is  thoroughly  persuaded,  as  his  majesty  the  em- 
peror of  the  French  has  frequently  admitted, 
that  the  most  effectual  means  of  supporting  the 
part  of  a  mediator  will  be  by  the  development 
of  the  most  imposing  forces,  all  directed  towards 
one  object — a  general  peace.  But  it  must  be 
such  a  development  as  will  leave  no  doubt  that 
the  mediating  power  is  prepared,  if  her  efforts 
fail,  to  appear  on  the  scene  as  a  principal  party, 
and  to  give  to  its  words  the  necessary  sup- 
port.'^ 

While  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  veiling  its  prep- 
Negotiations  arations  under  the  specious  guise 
■with  Sweden  of  a  wish  to  support  with  effect  the 
and  Denmark,  part  of  a  mediator,  which  was  with 
some  plausibility  represented  as  in  a  manner 
forced  upon  it,  was  thus  gradually,  but  percep- 
tibly extricating  itself  from  the  restraints  of  the 

*  "His  majesty  the  emperor,"  said  Narbonne,  "will  ex- 
perience extreme  satisfaction  if  the  views  of  Austria  in  fa- 
vour of  a  general  peace  should  be  accomplished  ;  but  he 
has  never  yet  heard  that  such  a  wish  could  annul  the  ex- 
plicit provisions  of  an  existing-  treaty.  That  treaty  express- 
ly provided  for  an  auxiliary  corps,  under  the  orders  of  the 
emperor:  if  it  does  not  obey  his  instructions,  what  conclu- 
sion is  he  entitled  to  draw  ?"—  Narbonne  to  Mettek- 
nich,  2\st  April,  1813.     Fain,  i.,  468. 

t  Narbonne  to  Metternich,  21st  April,  1813,  and  Metter- 
nich to  Narbonne,  22d  April,  1813.     Fain,  i.,  465,  474. 


French  alliance,  and  preparing  to  appear,  at  no 
distant  period,  with  decisive  effect  on  the  thea- 
tre of  Europe,  negotiations  of  a  more  conclu- 
sive character  had  taken  place  with  the  court 
of  Stockholm.  Russia,  in  the  first  instance, 
had  taken  the  lead  in  these  communications  - 
and  even  so  far  back  as  the  close 
of  1812,  made  overtures  with  a  Dec-  29' 1812' 
view  to  obtaining  the  more  active  accession 
of  Sweden  to  the  cause  of  the  confederacy r. 
on  condition  of  her  obtaining  the  cession  of 
Norway,  which,  since  the  loss  of  Finland,  had 
become  almost  indispensable  to  her  existence 
as  an  independent  nation.  The  success  of  this 
important  negotiation  was  much  facilitated  by 
the  arrogance  with  which,  at  the  same  period, 
Napoleon  continued  to  treat  Bernadotte  in  his- 
diplomatic  intercourse  :  an  arrogance  more  suit- 
able to  the  victor  of  Wagram  than  the 
fugitive  from  Russia.  So  keenly  did  the  Jan'  7" 
old  French  marshal  feel  this  treatment,  that  not 
only  did  he  publish  a  report  by  his  minister,  En- 
gestroom,  setting  forth  the  ruinous  consequen- 
ces to  Sweden  of  the  alliance  with 
France,  but,  in  the  end  of  March,  he  March  23 
addressed  a  letter  to  Napoleon,  offering  his 
mediation  for  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace, 
and  containing  expressions  indicating  the  in- 
dignation felt  at  the  unworthy  treatment  of  two 
hundred  Swedish  vessels  and  their  crews,  cap- 
tured by  France  before  war  had  begun  between 
the  two  powers,  the  crews  of  which  were  still 
detained  in  prison,  while  their  cargoes  had  been 
confiscated.*! 

The  consent  of  Denmark  to  the  sacrifice  of. 
Norway  was  attempted  to  be  gain-  views  of  Den- 
ed  by  holding  out  the  prospect  of  mark  at  this 
an  indemnity  on  the  side  of  Ger-  period, 
many ;  and,  on  this  condition,  it  was  earnestly 
pressed  on  the  cabinet  of  Copenhagen  to  join 
its  forces  to  those  of  Russia  and  Prussia.  It 
was  difficult  to  see  where  this  indemnity  was 
to  be  found ;  for  the  Hanse  Towns,  which  lay 
nearest  to  the  Danish  Continental  territories, 
would,  on  account  of  their  commerce,  be  taken, 
it  was  foreseen,  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain  ;  Westphalia,  carved  out  of  the  old  prov- 
inces of  Prussia,  was  already  reclaimed  by  its 
sovereign ;  and  Mecklenburg  belonged  to  a 
prince  united  by  the  ties  of  blood  to  the  impe- 
rial house  of  Russia.  In  these  circumstances, 
the  negotiation  was  not  likely  to  lead  to  any 
satisfactory  issue,  though  it  was  prosecuted  at 
Copenhagen  with  much  earnestness  by  the 
agents  both  of  the  cabinets  of  St.  Petersburg 
and  St.  James ;  and  so  far  did  it  proceed,  that 
at  length  Count  Moltke  and  Count  Bernstorff 
were  sent  to  Kalisch,  with  ample  powers  to 
signify  the  accession  of  Denmark  to  the  Euro- 
pean alliance,  provided  the  fleet  taken  at  Copen- 

*  Hard.,  xii.,  45,  46.     Schoell,  Recueil,  i.,  28. 

t  In  that  letter  Bernadotte  added,  relative  to  the  Moscow 
campaign  :  "  From  the  moment  that  your  majesty  plunged 
into  the  interior  of  that  empire,  the  issue  could  not  be 
doubtful  ;  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  King  of  Sweden 
foresaw,  in  the  end  of  August,  its  immense  results  ;  all  the 
military  combinations  announced  that  your  majesty  would 
be  made  prisoner.  You  have  escaped  that  danger,  sire, 
but  where  is.  your  army?  The  ilite  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany  no  longer  exist.  There  lie,  without  sepulture, 
the  remains  of  those  brave  men  who  saved  France  at  Fleu- 
rus,  who  conquered  in  Italy,  survived  the  burning  climate 
of  Egypt,  and  chained  victory  to  the  imperial  standards  at 
Marengo,  Austerlitz,  Jena,  and  Friedland." — See  the  Letter 
in  Schoell's  Recueil,  i.,  28. 
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hagen,  with  all  the  Danish  colonies  conquered 
by  the  English  during  the  war,  were  restored  ; 
Hamburg  and  Lubeck  made  over  to  them  ;  six 
hundred  thousand  pounds  paid  as  an  indemnity 
for  their  losses  during  the  bombardment  of  Co- 
penhagen ;  and  all  their  European  possessions, 
particularly  Norway,  guarantied  to  the  Danish 
crown.* 

These  extravagant  demands  were  not  calcu- 
,r,  m      lated  to  promote  the  conferences, 

Treaty  of  Ore-     .  r  ...  .,         ,      ,     ' 

l>ro  with  Swe-  the  more  especially  as  they  had  a 
den,  March  3,  tendency  to  throw  a  chill  over  the 
1813-  negotiations  with  Sweden,  whose 

forces,  under  the  able  direction  of  Bernadotte, 
were  much  more  likely  to  interpose  with  effect 
in  the  approaching  conflict  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many. It  was  justly  determined,  therefore,  by 
the  British  cabinet,  that  they  were  altogether 
inadmissible  ;  and,  without  attempting  the  hope- 
less task  of  appeasing  the  resentment,  or  satis- 
fying the  demands  of  the  Danish  government, 
diplomatic  relations  were  more  closely  drawn 
with  the  court  of  Stockholm.  They  terminated 
in  a  treaty,  by  which  the  accession  of  Sweden 
to  the  grand  alliance  was  openly  secured.  By 
it  Sweden  engaged  to  employ  an  auxiliary  corps 
of  thirty  thousand  men,  to  be  placed,  with  the 
forces  of  Russia  in  the  north  of  Germany,  un- 
der the  command  of  the  Prince-royal  of  Swe- 
den ;  while  England  promised  to  cede  Guada- 
loupe  to  Sweden,  and  grant  her  a  subsidy  of  a 
million  a  year,  payable  monthly ;  and  received,  in 
return,  a  promise  that  for  twenty  years  the 
British  merchants  should  enjoy  the  right  of  an 
entrepot  in  the  harbours  of  Gottenberg,  Carl- 
sham,  and  Stralsund.  The  cession  of  Norway 
to  Sweden  was  not  openly  recognised  in  this 
treaty ;  but  it  was  indirectly  sanctioned  by  a 
clause,  in  which,  on  the  narrative  that  the  ex- 
isting engagements  between  Russia  and  Swe- 
den had  been  communicated  to  the  British  gov- 
ernment, provided  that  England  "not  only 
should  oppose  no  obstacle  to  the  perpetual  an- 
nexation of  Norway  to  Sweden,  but  should  fa- 
cilitate in  that  respect  the  views  of  the  King  of 
Sweden,  not  only  by  good  offices,  but  by  em- 
ploying, if  necessary,  a  naval  co-operation,  in 
-concert  with  the  Swedish  and  Russian  troops." 
It  was  provided,  however,  that  "  force  should 
not  be  employed  to  effect  the  union  of  Norway 
and  Sweden,  unless  the  King  of  Denmark  had 
previously  declined  to  join  the  alliance,  on  terms 
consistent  with  the  existing  engagements  be- 
tween the  courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Stock- 
holm; and  that,  in  the  proposed  junction,  every 
possible  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  happiness 
and  liberty  of  the  people  of  Norway."! 

After  this  overt  act  of  hostility,  or,  rather,  of 
Accession  of  pacific  spoliation,  had  been  deter- 
Denmark  to  mined  on,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
the  side  of  that  Denmark  was  to  preserve  the 
Napoleon.  semblance  even  of  pacific  relations 
with  the  allied  powers  ;  and,  accordingly,  before 
long,  the  cabinet  of  Copenhagen  was  openly  ar- 
rayed in  the  French  interest.  It  endeavoured, 
however,  still  to  preserve  relations  with  the 
northern  powers,  and  promised  to  furnish 
twenty-five  thousand  men  to  aid  their  armies, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  was  secretly  negotia- 

*  Hard.,  xii.,  97,  98. 

t  See  the  Treaty  in  Martens,  Sup.,  v.,  231,  and  Fain,  i., 
283,  and  in  Ann.  Reg.,  1813.     State  Papers,  p.  489. 


ting  with  the  French  the  means  of  delivering  to 
them  Hamburg.  But  Russia  could  not  promise 
them  any  adequate  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  Norway  ;  and  although  Sweden  offered  to  re- 
linquish all  claims  on  that  kingdom,  provided 
she  were  secured  in  the  bishopric  of  Drontheim, 
yet  the  Danish  government  refused  to  accept 
Pomerania  in  exchange,  and  the  negotiation 
came  to  nothing.  The  Danish  troops,  in  con- 
sequence, marched  out  of  Altona,  and  ranged 
themselves  under  the  orders  of  Marshal  Da- 
voust,  and  both  parties  prepared  to  solve  their 
differences  by  the  sword.  Thus  the  system  of 
disposing  of  the  territories  of  others,  so  long 
practised  by  Napoleon,  was  openly  adopted  by 
his  opponents ;  and  Mr.  Ponsonby,  it  must  be 
confessed,  had  too  much  reason  for  the  caustic 
remark  which  he  made  on  the  subject  in  the 
British  Parliament :  "  Napoleon  consented  to 
the  conquest  of  Finland,  which  did  not  belong 
to  him  ;  Russia  indemnified  Sweden  for  the  loss 
of  it  by  the  cession  of  Norway,  to  which  it  had 
no  sort  of  title ;  and  England  offered  Demark 
an  equivalent  in  Lower  Saxony,  still  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  France."*  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  to  the  honour  of  England,  that  it  alone, 
in  this  train  of  aggression,  abstained  from  the 
spoliation  of  allied  or  neutral  powers,  and  sought 
for  the  indemnities  which  it  offered  in  the  do- 
minions of  its  enemies. 

An  important  negotiation,  but  which  did  not, 
at  the  time,  lead  to  the  same  im-    M     ..  .. 

'  iii  Negotiations 

portant  results,  took  place  between  between  the 
the  allied  powers  and  the  King  of  allies  and 
Naples.  Murat,  whose  desertion  of  Murat- 
his  post  at  the  head  of  the  army  on  the  Oder, 
in  January,  had  sufficiently  evinced  his  disposi- 
tion, if  he  could  find  an  opportunity,  of  making 
his  peace  with  the  allies,  lent  a  willing  year  to 
the  insinuations  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna — that 
now  was  the  time,  by  declaring  himself  openly, 
to  secure  his  throne  on  a  solid  foundation  ;  but, 
desirous  of  saving  that  of  Napoleon,  he  wrote, 
early  in  April,  to  the  emperor,  urging  him, 
in  the  name  of  humanity,  and  from  a  due  Apri1  3' 
regard  to  his  own  safety  and  glory,  "  to  put  a 
period  to  a  war,  disastrous  at  once  to  France 
and  Europe,  and  particularly  ruinous  to  Naples, 
where  the  Carbonari,  instigated  by  the  Eng- 
lish, were  perpetually  on  the  verge  of  revolt." 
Neither  this  letter,  nor  others  which  he  wrote 
at  the  same  period  to  Marie  Louise,  met  with 
any  answer ;  but  Murat,  still  uncertain  of  the 
line  which  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  were  to  adopt, 
and  desirous  of  seeing  the  issue  of  the  approach- 
ing campaign  before  he  took  a  decided  part, 
deemed  it  prudent,  in  the  mean  time,  to  adhere 
to  the  French  alliance,  though  the  seeds  of  dis- 
trust were  irrevocably  sown  between  him  and 
his  imperial  brother-in-law.  t 

While  Europe,  shaken  to  its  centre  by  the 
dreadful  catastrophe  of  the  Moscow  „ 

iLncrs"ctic 

campaign,  was  thus  breaking  up  into  measures  of 
new  alliances,  and  separate  interests  Prussia  in 
were  beginning  to  alienate  from  each  s'JPPort  of 
other  the  members  of  the  great  war 
confederacy,  which  had  sprung  from  the  mili- 
tary triumphs  of  the  French  Revolution,  Prus- 
sia, which,  placed  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  had 
both  drawn  the  sword  and  thrown  away  the 


*  Hard.,  xii.,  97,  101.    Schoell,  x.,  204,  207.     Pari.  Deb. 
t  Hard.,  xii.,  78,  83. 
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scabbard,  was  straining  every  nerve  to  augment 
her  military  force.  Already  a  proc- 
March  19.  lamatjon  from  prjnce  Kutusoff  had  an- 
nounced the  dissolution  of  the  Confederacy  of 
the  Rhine,  and  called  upon  all  the  members  of 
it  to  join  in  the  great  league  formed  for  the  de- 
liverance of  Germany.*  To  increase  the  gen- 
eral fervour,  Frederic  William  at  the  same 
time  instituted  a  new  order,  called  that 

March  12.   flf  the  jrQn  Cr0SS)  tQ  rewarcl  ujs  SUD_ 

jects  for  the  sacrifices  which  they  were  called 
on  to  make  in  behalf  of  their  country ;  and  in- 
vited all  classes  to  pour  their  gold  and  silver 
ornaments  into  the  public  treasury,  where  they 
would  receive  iron  ones,  fashioned  in  the  same 
form,  to  preserve  in  their  families :  a  monu- 
ment at  once  of  past  wealth  and  succeeding 
patriotism ;  and  shortly  afterward  a  proc- 
pn  '  lamation  was  issued  to  the  former  sub- 
jects of  Prussia,  who  had  been  wrested  from 
her  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  inviting  them  to  take 
up  arms  for  the  independence  of  Germany  ;  and 
that  proclamation,  secretly  circulated  by  the 
members  of  the  Tugendbund,  was  received  with 
avidity  and  read  with  transport.  The  Emperor 
Alexander  and  the  King  of  Prussia  immediately 
appeared  in  public,  decorated  with  the  new 
order,  which  was  placed  on  the  breast  of  the 
former  beside  the  medal  of  1812.  The  scholars 
of  the  universities,  the  professors,  the  burghers, 
alike  took  up  arms ;  the  cares  of  interest,  the  pur- 
suits of  science,  the  labours  of  education,  were 
forgotten.  Art  was  turned  only  to  warlike  prep- 
aration ;  genius  to  fanning  the  universal  ardour  ; 
industry  to  forging  the  implements  of  destruc- 
tion. Korner  gave  vent  to  the  general  enthusi- 
asm in  strains  of  immortal  verse,  which  were  re- 
peated by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  as 
they  joyously  marched  to  the  points  of  rendez- 
vous ;  while  the  women  universally  sent  their 
precious  ornaments  to  the  public  treasury,  and 
received  in  return  similar  bijoux,  beautifully 
"worked  in  bronze,  which  soon  decorated  their 
bosoms,  bearing  the  simple  inscription,  "  I  gave 
gold  for  iron,  1813."  In  a  short  time  none  but 
old  men  and  boys  were  to  be  met  in  the  streets  ; 
not  an  ornament,  but  those  of  iron,  was  to  be 
seen  either  in  dress  or  in  the  shops.  Thence  has 
arisen  the  famous  order  of  the  Iron  Cross  in 
Prussia,  and  the  beautiful  Berlin  bronze  orna- 
ments, so  well  known  and  highly  prized  in  every 
country  of  Europe.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
chivalry  cannot  boast  of  a  nobler  fountain  of 
honour,  nor  fashion  of  a  more  touching  memo- 
rial of  virtue,  tt 


*  "  The  motto  of  Alexander  and  Frederic  is,  '  Honour 
and  our  country.'  Every  German  worthy  of  the  name 
should  unite  with  us,  and  second  with  his  blood,  and  his 
whole  worldly  goods,  the  efforts  making  for  the  liberation 
of  Germany.  Every  one  who  shall  prove  himself  a  traitor 
to  the  cause  of  the  fatherland,  deserves  to  be  annihilated  by 
the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  the  power  of  the  arms  taken 
up  in  its  holy  cause."— Proclamation,  19th  March,  1813. 
Hard.,  xii.,  41,  42. 

t  Hard,  xi.,  42,  43.  Pizarro's  Letter  to  Madrid,  Nov.  12, 
1813.     Ibid,  xii.,  App.  A. 

$  "It  is  impossible,"  said  an  eyewitness,  "not  to^ie 
electrified  on  beholding  the  ardour  with  which  the  people 
give  vent  to  the  national  enthusiasm,  so  long  stifled  under 
the  yoke  of  an  ignominious  policy,  or  overawed  by  the  ter- 
rors of  the  French  legions.  The  king's  sister  has  sent  all 
her  ornaments  to  the  public  treasury  ;  and  at  this  instant, 
all  the  women,  sacrificing  their  most  precious  objects,  are 
hastening  to  send  theirs,  down  to  the  minutest  articles,  for 
the  same  patriotic  purpose.  When  I  say  all  the  women,  I 
in  no  degree  exaggerate  ;  for  I  do  not  believe  you  can  find  a 


As  long  as  the  French  troops  maintained 
their  footing  on  the  left  bank  of  Fermentation 
the  Elbe  the  general  fermentation  °n  the  left  bank 
there  was  limited  to  a  sort  of  pas-  of  the  Elbe- 
sive  resistance,  which,  nevertheless,  proved  ex- 
tremely embarrassing  to  the  French  authorities. 
The  people  did  not  openly  take  up  arms  or  re- 
sist their  present  sovereigns,  but  they  did  all 
in  their  power  to  avoid  their  exactions.  The 
peasants  fled  to  the  woods  to  shun  the  con- 
scription ;  and  not  a  few  upon  whom  the  lot 
had  fallen,  secretly  in  the  night,  by  devious 
ways,  crossed  the  Elbe,  and  joined  the  patriotic 
ranks  of  Germany.  When  the  allies,  however, 
had  passed  that  river,  and  the  continued  ad- 
vance of  the  Russians  inspired  general  confi- 
dence in  the  firmness  and  constancy  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  these  feelings  could  no 
longer  be  suppressed.  Insurrections  ensued  in. 
many  places,  particularly  Bremen  and  various 
parts  of  Westphalia  ;  and  the  light  bodies  of 
Russian  horse  who  traversed  the  sandy  plains 
of  Northern  Germany  were  swelled  by  crowds 
of  volunteers,  who  followed  their  standards  and 
greatly  augmented  the  Prussian  ranks.  At  the 
same  time,  the  officers  of  the  states  in  the  Rhen- 
ish Confederacy,  who  had  been  made  prisoners 
in  the  Moscow  campaign,  with  the  consent  of 
the  government  of  St.  Petersburg,  formed  them- 
selves into  a  legion ;  declared  traitor  to  his  coun- 
try every  German  who  should  bear  arms  against 
his  brethren  ;  and  bound  themselves  by  a  sol- 
emn oath  to  combat  Napoleon  even  unto  death. 
The  Tugendbund  was  the  soul  of  this  vast  con- 
spiracy, the  ramifications  of  which  were  so  ex- 
tensive, its  proceedings  so  secret,  and  its  influ- 
ence so  great,  that  it  would  have  been  in  the 
highest  degree  dangerous,  if  it  had  not  been  di- 
rected in  its  principal  branches  by  exalted  wis- 
dom, and  inspired  in  all  by  devoted  patriotism. 
A  Cromwell  or  a  Napoleon  would  have  found 
in  its  impassioned  bands  the  ready  elements  of 
revolutionary  elevation ;  but  none  such  appeared 
in  the  fatherland  ;  and  the  streams  of  popular 
enthusiasm,  directed  by,  not  directing,  the  ru- 
lers of  the  land,  instead  of  being  wasted  in  the 
selfishness  of  individual  ambition,  were  turned 
in  one  overwhelming  flood  against  the  enemies 
of  the  state.  *t 

The  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  Prussian 
government  turned  to  the  very  best  account  this 
astonishing   outburst  of  national  enthusiasm. 

single  exception,  save  in  the  most  indigent  class,  who  do 
not  possess  a  single  golden  ornament.  All  the  marriage  or- 
naments have  been  laid  on  the  altar  of  the  country,  and  the 
government  has  given  them  in  exchange  others  of  iron,  with 
the  inscription,  'I  gave  gold  for  iron,  1813.'  These  orna- 
ments, so  precious  from  the  moral  interest  of  their  origin, 
have  already  acquired  a  certain  intrinsic,  value  from  the 
beauty  of  their  workmanship,  which  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  people.  These  iron  ornaments  cannot,  as  yet,  be  pur- 
chased :  they  are  obtained  only  in  exchange  for  gold.  The 
streets  are  filled  with  nothing  but  women,  old  men,  and 
children  ;  not  an  unwounded  man,  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
is  to  be  seen.  A  barren  land  of  sand,  covered  with  pines, 
exhibits  the  astonishing  spectacle  of  200,000  men  in  arms." 
—Pizarro's  Letter,  12th  November,  1813.  Hard.,  xii , 
565,  567. 

*  Hard.,  xii.,  52,  57.  Schoell,  x.,  191,  195 
t  Some  statesmen,  not  without  reason,  apprehended  seri- 
ous ultimate  danger  from  the  ungovernable  impulses  of  this 
popular  enthusiasm  ;  but  Stein  rightly  foresaw  thai  it  would 
soon  be  absorbed.,  and  turned  into  the  right  channel,  amid 
the  tumult  of  war.  He  replied  to  their  representation, 
"Die  kanonen  und  die  trompeten  wird  das  schon  zuricht 
blasen."  "The  cannon  and  the  trumpets  will  soon  blow 
that  right."— Maurice  Arndt  to  Frederic  Arndt,  24<ft 
April,  1813.     Deutche  Pandora. 
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Formation  of  I(;  was  not  suffere(1  to  evaporate, 
th°erLandwehr  as  in  Spain,  in  detached  efforts  or 
and  Land-  ill-directed  expeditions  :  undisci- 
sturm  in  plined  courage  was  not,  as  there, 

brought  up  to  be  slaughtered  by 
experienced  prowess  ;  ages  of  corruption  had 
not  paralyzed  years  of  enthusiasm.  Previous 
preparation,  prophetic  wisdom,  had  prepared 
the  fit  channels  for  the  national  fervour.  In 
addition  to  the  great  augmentation  made  to 
the  regular  army  by  the  decrees  of  the  9th 
and  12th  of  February,  already  mentioned,*  still 
more  decisive  measures  were  taken,  as  soon 
as  the  alliance  with  Russia  was  resolved  on, 
to  draw  forth  the  whole  military  power  of 
nth  h  lQti,  tne  state.  Bv  a  royal  decree  of 
J  the  14th  and"  19th  of  March,  the 

Xandwehr  and  Landsturm  were  everywhere 
called  out :  the  former  being  a  sort  of  militia, 
"which  was  for  the  time  put  on  permanent  duty, 
and  soon  became  nearly  equal  to  the  regular 
soldiers  ;  the  latter,  a  levy  en  masse  of  the 
■whole  male  population  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
The  former  speedily  produced  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men,  who  did  good  service, 
not  only  in  recruiting  the  ranks  of  the  regular 
army,  but  by  relieving  them  of  the  duty  of 
blockading  fortresses,  watching  prisoners,  and 
guarding  convoys,  which  otherwise  might  have 
occasioned  a  serious  diminution  in  the  forces 
which  they  could  bring  into  the  field  against 
the  enemy.  This  body  was,  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, serviceable  to  Prussia,  in  consequence  of 
the  number  of  her  important  fortresses  which 
still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  By 
its  means,  with  the  aid  of  a  comparatively  small 
body  of  Russians,  a  hundred  thousand  Prussian 
landwehr  kept  seventy  thousand  French  veter- 
ans blockaded  and  useless  in  the  fortresses  on 
the  Vistula  and  the  Oder.  An  animated  proc- 
lamation by  the  king,  on  the  19th  of  March, 
roused  to  the  highest  degree  the  military  spirit 
of  his  people.  "Victory,"  said  Frederic  Will- 
iam, "  comes  from  God.  Show  yourselves  wor- 
thy of  His  protection  by  your  discipline  and  the 
exemplary  discharge  of  your  duties.  Let  cour- 
age, patience,  and  discipline  ever  distinguish 
you.  Imitate  the  example  of  your  ancestors  ; 
show  yourselves  worthy  of  them,  and  think  of 
your  posterity.  Rewards  are  secured  for  those 
who  distinguish  themselves  ;  shame  and  pun- 
ishment await  him  who  neglects  his  duty. 
Your  king  will  never  quit  you ;  the  princes  of 
his  house  will  be  with  him,  and  combat  in  the 
midst  of  your  ranks ;  the  whole  nation  will  join 
in  your  efforts.  We  have  for  an  ally  a  brave 
people,  who  have  achieved  their  independence 
by  their  valour,  and  have  now  come  to  give  it  to 
you.  They  had  confidence  in  their  sovereign  : 
in  his  just  cause,  in  his  power ;  and  God  gave 
them  victory.  Imitate  them ;  for  we  also  com- 
bat for  liberty  and  our  country.  Trust  in  God : 
courage  and  patriotism  are  inscribed  on  our 
banners."! 

Encouraged  by  so  many  concurrent  circum- 
Positions  of  stances,  which  facilitated  their 
the  French  on  progress  and  promised  them  sup- 
the  Elbe  when  port,  the  Russian  and  Prussian 
"rossed7t'a'1S  generals  soon  deemed  it  safe  to 
cross    the    Elbe.     The    positions 

*   Ante,  iv.,  43. 

t  Schoell,  Recueil,  iv.,  323.     Hard.,  xii.,  42,  44 


which  the  French  army  occupied  along  the 
course  of  that  river,  from  Dresden  to  Hamburg, 
were  as  follows  :  Davoust,  with  the  11th  corps, 
occupied  Dessau,  and  the  adjoining  banks  of  the 
Elbe  from  thence  to  Torgau ;  Victor,  with  the 
2d  corps,  lay  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Saale  ; 
Grenier,  with  his  as  yet  untouched  Italians, 
was  a  little  in  the  rear,  at  Halle ;  while  Reg- 
nier,  with  the  remains  of  the  Saxons  and  Du- 
rutte's  division,  occupied  the  important  post  of 
Dresden,  and  stretched  to  the  foot  of  the  Bohe- 
mian Mountains  ;  the  extreme  left  wing,  under 
Vandamme,  with  its  headquarters  at  Bremen, 
still  occupied  Hamburg  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Elbe.  The  earliest  re-enforcements  from 
France,  under  Lauriston,  drawn  from  the  first 
ban  of  the  National  Guards,  twenty-four  thou- 
sand strong,  arrived  at  Magdebourg  in  the  end 
of  March,  and  raised  the  centre  of  the  March  29 
army,  grouped  around  that  fortress,  to 
nearly  fifty  thousand  combatants  ;  while  twenty 
thousand  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dres- 
den, and  fifteen  thousand  on  the  Lower  Elbe.  In 
addition  to  these  imposing  forces,  Ney  and  Mar- 
mont  each  commanded  a  corps  of  reserve, 
which  was  forming  on  the  Rhine,*  and  Ber- 
trand's  corps  was  in  march  from  Italy  by  the 
route  of  the  Tyrol,  its  leading  columns  having 
already  reached  Augsburg  in  the  Bavarian 
plains. 

Forces,  important  from  their  numerical 
amount,  though  far  removed  from  Disposition 
the  theatre  of  action,  and  confined  and  number  of 
in  strongholds  where  they  could  J;he  Fr<?nci 
contribute  little  to  the  issue  of  the  fortresses  on 
conflict,  still  belonged  to  France,  the  Vistula  and 
in  the  fortresses  on  the  Vistula  0der- 
and  the  Oder.  Their  number,  in  all,  was  little 
short  of  seventy  thousand  ;  five-and-thirty  thou- 
sand were  shut  up  in  Dantzic  alone  ;  and  those 
in  Thorn,  Modlin,  Zamosc,  and  Graudentz,  on 
the  Vistula,  and  in  Spandau,  Stettin,  Custrin, 
and  Glogau,  on  the  Oder,  were  at  least  as  nu- 
merous. But  their  condition  was  so  miserable, 
and  they  were  composed  of  such  disjointed 
wrecks  of  the  army  which  had  gone  through 
the  Russian  campaign,  that  not  only  were  they 
wholly  unfit  for  operations  in  the  field,  but 
they  bore  in  themselves  the  seeds  of  contagion 
and  mortality  more  terrible  than  the  sword  of 
the  enemy.  The  garrison  of  Dantzic,  com- 
posed of  the  wreck  of  above  a  hundred  regi- 
ments, of  two-and-twenty  different  nations,  was 
in  such  a  state  of  moral  and  physical  debility, 
that,  notwithstanding  its  imposing  numerical 
amount,  it  could  not  perform  any  military  oper- 
ation without  its  walls  ;  and  all  the  other  garri- 
sons were  in  a  similar  condition.  Typhus  fe- 
ver, the  well-known  and  invariable  attendant 
on  human  suffering,  soon  began  to  make  fright- 
ful ravages  in  the  ranks ;  and  such  was  the 
fatigue  of  the  soldiers,  that,  though  they  were 
destitute  of  beds,  bandages,  linen,  and  comforts 
of  every  kind  in  their  hospitals,  yet  it  was  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  leave  them  to  repose. 
There  they  remained,  accordingly,  blockaded  by 
inferior  bodies  of  the  allied  troops,  ravaged  by 
pestilence  and  fever,  till  famine  or  dejection 
induced  them  to  surrender  :  a  woful  monument 
at  once  of  the  misery  which  Napoleon's  ambi- 

*  Vict,   et   Conq.,   xxii.,    16,    17.     Jom.,  iv.,  262,   263. 
Schoell,  Hist.,  x.,  208,  209. 
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tion  occasioned  among  his  subjects,  and  of  the 
extraordinary  magnitude  of  the  calamities  con- 
sequent on  his  headst  rong  military  policy,  which 
had  thus  severed  from  him  so  large  a  portion  of 
his  followers  when  every  sabre  and  bayonet 
was  required  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe.* 

The  positions  and  forces  of  the  allies  at  this 

Dispositions  Period  were  as  follow  :  m  Silesia, 
and  strength  of  twent-five  thousand  Prussian  reg- 
the  Prussian  ular  troops,  comprising  two  thou- 
forces.  gantj  £ve  hundred  horse,  were  col- 

lected under  the  command  of  General,  after- 
ward Marshal  Blucher.  This  was  in  addi- 
tion to  the  garrisons  of  the  fortresses,  and  near- 
ly twenty  thousand  men  whose  organization 
was  not  yet  completed.  The  corps  of  D'York, 
which  was  coming  up  from  East  Prussia,  was 
fifteen  thousand  strong,  but  six  thousand  sick, 
the  sad  bequest  of  the  Moscow  campaign,  en- 
cumbered his  ranks,  so  that  not  more  than  nine 
thousand  could  be  relied  on  for  immediate  oper- 
ations. In  addition  to  this,  Bulow,  near  Berlin, 
was  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand,  and  five  thou- 
sand lay  in  Pomerania  ;  so  that,  without  draw- 
ing any  of  the  garrisons  from  the  fortresses, 
Frederic  William  could  bring  fifty  thousand 
combatants  into  the  field.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  were  thirty-five  thousand  men  in  such 
a  state  of  forwardness  in  the  rear  as  to  be  able 
to  blockade  the  fortresses  on  the  Oder,  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  or  to  act  as  a  re- 
serve to  the  armies  in  the  field  ;  and  this  body 
was  constantly  receiving  accessions  of  force 
from  the  new  levies,  both  of  the  line  and  the 
landwehr,  which  were  in  progress  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom  ;f  so  that  when  hostilities  com- 
menced, in  the  beginning  of  May,  Prussia  would 
bring  an  accession  of  at  least  eighty  thousand 
well-disciplined  troops  to  the  Russian  standard, 
and  this  force,  if  the  campaign  lasted  a  few 
months  longer,  might  be  expected  to  be  raised 
to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

The  Russian  armies  at  this  period,  from  the 
Forces  and  effect  of  the  great  levies  and  un- 
jiosition  of  the  bounded  enthusiasm  of  1812,  were 
Russians.  much  more  considerable ;  but  the 
battles  and  hardships  of  its  dreadful  campaign 
had  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  veteran  soldiers, 
and  the  new  levies,  how  extensive  soever,  were 
in  great  part  drawn  from  provinces  so  remote 
that  they  could  not  be  expected  to  make  their 
appearance  on  the  theatre  of  war  till  a  very 
late  period  of  the  campaign.  At  the  advanced 
posts  in  Germany,  therefore,  where  the  contest 
was  to  commence,  their  forces  were  by  no 
means  great,  and,  such  as  they  were,  scattered 
over  an  immense  extent  of  country.  Count 
"Wittgenstein  himself  was  at  the  head  of  thirty- 
six  thousand  men,  between  Berlin  and  Magde- 
bourg,  while  thirty-three  thousand  more,  under 
the  command  of  Tettenborn,  Chernicheff,  Wo- 
ronzoff,  and  Milaradowitch,  were  scattered  in 
detached  parties  along  the  course  of  the  Elbe, 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Dresden  to  the  envi- 
rons of  Magdebourg.  Twenty  thousand  more, 
under  Barclay  de  Tolly,  were  engaged  in  the 
blockade  of  Dantzic,  Zamosc,  and  Thorn,  on 
the  Vistula  ;  and  a  great  reserve,  seventy  thou- 
sand strong,  was  forming  in  Poland,  under  the 


*  Fain,  i.,  63.     Hard.,  xii.,  113,  114. 
t  Schoell.  Recueil,  ii .,  290,  291 ;  and  Hist.,  x.,  209.    Join., 
iv.,  263. 


orders  of  Sacken  ;  but  they  were  still  far  dis- 
tant, and  could  not  possibly  reach  the  banks  of 
the  Elbe  before  the  end  of  July.  Thus,  seventy 
thousand  Russians  were  the  very  utmost  that 
could  be  relied  on  for  immediate  operations  in 
Saxony ;  and  if  to  them  we  add  fifty  thousand 
Prussians,  the  whole  allied  force  might  be  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  strong;*  but,  as 
thirty  thousand  would  be  required  to  blockade 
the  important  fortresses  of  Magdebourg,  Witten- 
burg,  Torgau,  and  Koenigstein,  on  the  Elbe,  it 
was  doubtful  whether  more  than  ninety  thou- 
sand could  be  relied  on  for  effensive  operations 
on  the  Saxon  plains. 

The  first  blow  of  importance  in  this  memor- 
able campaign  was  struck  in  the  occupation  of 
neighbourhood  of  Hamburg.  The  Hamburg  by 
fermentation  in  that  important  mer-  the  allies- 
cantile  emporium  had  been  very  great  during 
the  whole  Russian  retreat,  and  it  was  only  by 
extraordinary  rigour  and  vigilance  that  General 
Cara  St.  Cyr,  who  commanded  the  French  gar- 
rison, three  thousand  strong,  had  been  able  to 
maintain  his  authority  amid  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants,  all  but  insurgent,  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded.  After  Wittgenstein,  how- 
ever, had  established  himself  in  Berlin,  Tetten- 
born, an  active  and  indefatigable  partisan,  was 
detached  towards  the  Lower  Elbe  with  three 
thousand  foot  and  three  thousand  Cossacks  ; 
and  at  his  approach  General  Morand,  who  was 
stationed  at  Neustadt,  retired  to-  ,,  .  „ 
wards  Hamburg,  which  latter  town 
was  evacuated  by  the  whole  French  March  l2 
forces  on  the  following  day.  On  the 
18th,  Tettenborn,  at  the  head  of  the  March  18- 
advanced  guard  of  his  indefatigable  Cossacks, 
approached  the  town  amid  the  acclamations 
and  astonishment  of  a  countless  multitude  of 
spectators.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  city, 
the  Russian  videttes  were  met  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  citizens  in  a  body,  who  filled  all  the 
houses,  gardens,  fields,  and  lanes  around.  A 
tremendous  hurrah  accompanied  their  progress 
through  this  dense  array,  while  the  Cossacks 
sang  their  merry  national  airs.  At  the  gate  of 
the  city  the  magistrates  appeared  with  its  keys, 
while  thirty  maidens,  clothed  in  white,  strewed 
wreaths  of  flowers  before  the  victors.  Shouts 
of  unbounded  acclamation  now  arose  from  the 
countless  multitude  :  the  enthusiasm  was  such 
that  the  very  heavens  seemed  to  be  rent  asun- 
der by  the  sound.  "  Long  live  the  Russians  ! 
Long  live  Alexander !  Long  live  Old  England !" 
burst  from  tens  of  thousands  of  voices  ;  the  old 
steeples  trembled  with  the  acclamations  ;  the 
roar  of  artillery  and  the  loud  clang  of  bells  gave 
vent  in  louder  notes  to  the  universal  transports  ; 
numbers  wept  for  joy ;  friends  and  strangers 
alike  embraced,  and  wished  each  other  joy  to 
have  lived  to  see  such  a  day. 

"  Men  met  each  other  with  erected  look, 
The  steps  were  higher  that  they  took  ; 
Friends  to  congratulate  their  friends  would  haste, 
And  long  inveterate  foes  saluted  as  they  pass'd." 

The  worthy  Hamburgers,  in  the  first  trans- 
ports at  their  deliverance  from  the  burdensome 
yoke  which  they  had  borne  for  seven  years, 
were  never  weary  of  expressing  their  astonish- 
ment at  the  handful  of  men,  not  more  than  six 

*  Pr6cis  de  la  Guerre,  1813.    Schoell,  Rec,  ii.,  290,  291, 
and  Hist.,  x.,  210,  211.     Jom.,  iv.,  263. 
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hundred  strong,  by  whom  it  had  been  effected  ; 
and  it  was  not  a  little  increased  when  they  be- 
held these  hardy  children  of  the  desert— Cal- 
mucks  and  Bashkirs— disdaining  the  civilized 
luxuries  of  houses  and  beds,  pile  their  arms,  and 
lie  down  beside  their  steeds  in  the  squares  of  the 
city,  with  no  pillow  but  their  saddles,  and  no 
covering  but  their  cloaks.* 

To  these  transports  of  joy,  however,  there 

T  speedily  succeeded  the  chill  of  dis- 

Insurrectionin      r      .     J  ,  .,  „  ,. 

Bremen,  and      appointment  and  the  terrors  ol  dis- 

defeatofMo-  aster,  when  the  re-enforcements 
rand  at. Lu?Jei1-  which  Tettenborn  had  so  confident- 
r&>  pn  •  jy  announced  did  not  make  their 
appearance,  and  it  was  known  that  Morand  lay 
at  Bremen,  at  no  great  distance,  with  three 
thousand  men,  meditating  vengeance  against 
the  revolted  patriots.  Extraordinary  efforts, 
ever  since  the  arrival  of  the  Russians,  had  been 
made  to  raise  a  burgher  force,  and  put  the  city 
in  a  posture  of  defence ;  but  the  preparations 
were  still  miserably  incomplete  :  there  were  no 
guns  on  the  ramparts,  the  volunteers  could 
hardly  yet  handle  their  muskets,  and  the  utmost 
anxiety  prevailed  lest  the  French,  stimulated 
by  the  thirst  for  plunder,  and  the  desire  of  in- 
timidating the  insurrection  by  a  blow  at  so 
great  a  community,  should  return  and  take  a 
signal  vengeance  on  the  unhappy  Hamburgers. 
From  this  calamity  they  were  saved  by  an  in- 
cident so  extraordinary  that  it  wears  the  aspect 
of  romance.  An  English  detachment 
of  two  hundred  men  from  Heligoland 
had  recently  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Weser, 
and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  batteries 
of  Bloxen  and  Bremerlehe  at  that  point.  En- 
couraged by  this  event,  which  was  magnified  by 
report  into  the  landing  of  a  powerful  British 
force  in  the  north  of  Germany,  the  people  of 
Lunenburg,  a  small  fortified  town  twenty  miles 
from  Hamburg,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe, 
rose  against  the  French  authorities,  and  expell- 
ed  their  feeble  garrison.  Morand  in- 
pri  stantly  set  out  at  the  head  of  three 
thousand  men  and  six  pieces  of  cannon,  with 
which  he  quickly  overcame  the  resistance  of 
the  yet  unarmed  Lunenburgers.  The  gates 
were  forced,  the  principal  inhabitants  seized, 
and  condemned  to  be  shot  next  day  at  noon  in 
the  principal  square  of  the  city.  On 
the  following  morning  they  were  drawn 
out  for  execution,  in  number  twenty-seven,  and 
already  the  unhappy  men,  amid  the  tears  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  and  in  presence  of  the  French 
general,  had  put  on  the  fatal  bandage,  when  a 
sudden  hurrah  was  heard,  and  a  violent  dis- 
charge of  musketry  at  the  gates  announced  that 
succour  was  at  hand.  Alarmed  by  the  unlook- 
ed-for onset,  the  whole  French  troops  hastened 
from  the  place  where  the  execution  was  to  have 
taken  place  to  the  ramparts,  and  the  prisoners 
were  left,  with  their  eyes  bandaged  and  their 
arms  bound,  in  the  middle  of  the  square.  With 
speechless  anxiety,  they  and  their  families  lis- 
tened to  the  increasing  din  and  tumult  at  the 
gates  :  for  a  short  time  the  quick  rattle  of  mus- 
ketry showed  that  a  serious  action  was  going 
forward  ;  soon  the  receding  throng,  and  num- 
bers of  wounded  who  were  brought  into  the 

*  W.  to  R.  19th  March,  1813.  Deutche  Pandora,  72. 
Lond.,  German  Cam]..,  4,  5.  Year  of  Liberation,  65,  Vict, 
et  Conq.,  xxii.,  17,  58. 


square,  gave  hope  that  the  allies  were  prevail- 
ing, and  at  length  a  loud  shout  on  all  sides  an- 
nounced that  the  town  was  carried,  and  deliver- 
ance was  at  hand.  Instantly  the  brave  Rus- 
sians rushed  into  the  centre  of  the  square  ;  the 
prisoners  were  delivered  and  restored  to  their 
weeping  families ;  while  two  thousand  French 
prisoners,  in  addition  to  a  thousand  killed  and 
wounded,  graced  the  first  triumph  of  the  arms 
of  freedom  in  Germany.  It  was  Chernicheff, 
Benkendorff,  and  Doernberg,  who  had  united 
their  Cossacks  and  light  troops,  and,  by  a  for- 
ced march  of  fifty  miles  in  twenty-four  hours, 
had  arrived  just  in  time  to  effect  this  marvel- 
lous rescue.  Morand,  mortally  wounded,  was 
thrown  down  at  the  gates,  and  died  next  day. 
The  prisoners  whom  he  had  ordered  to  be  shot 
passed  him,  as  he  was  carried  along  welter- 
ing in  his  blood,  in  the  first  moment  of  their  de- 
liverance.* 

Immense  was  the  effect  which  this  moving 
incident   produced  in  the  north  of  Gen     ,. 
Germany.     The  romantic  character  surrection 
of  the  adventure  ;  the  rapid  punish-  between  the 
ment  of  the  oppressors  ;  the  sudden  ^be  auli  the 
destruction  of  so  considerable  a  body 
of  the  enemy — all  contributed  to  swell  the  gen- 
eral enthusiasm,  and  soon  rendered  the  rising 
as  general  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser  as 
between  the  latter  stream  and  the  Oder.     Mon- 
brun  arrived,  indeed,  on  the  day  follow- 
ing,  with  the  division  Lagrange  ;    and    pn    ' 
Chernicheff  and  his  partisans  being  in  no  con- 
dition to  oppose  such  considerable  forces,  with- 
drew from  Lunenburg  ;  but  this  reverse  was  not 
of  long  duration  ;  Lagrange's  division  was  soon 
after  recalled  to  Magdebourg,   and  the  whole 
country  between  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  the 
Weser  evacuated  by  the  enemy.     The  insur- 
rection immediately  became  general  in  all  that 
district :  the  whole  Hanse  Towns  took  up  arms 
and  expelled  the  French  authorities  ;  while  all 
those  portions   of  the   electorate   of  Hanover 
which  were  evacuated  by  the  French  immedi- 
ately proclaimed  their  beloved   sovereign   the 
King  of  England,  and  a  regency  was  formed  of 
Hanoverian  noblemen,  with  their  headquarters 
at  Hamburg,  to  direct  the  efforts  of  the  newly- 
recovered  territory.     The  universal  cry  was  for 
arms,  to  the  desire  for  which  the  unnecessary 
cruelties   of  the    retreating   French    columns, 
especially  in   the   neighbourhood    of  Bremen, 
powerfully  contributed.     This  desire  met  with, 
a  responsive  echo  in  the  British  heart ;  the  Eng- 
lish government  made  the  most  extraordinary 
efforts  to  forward  muskets,  ammunition,  and  all 
the  muniments  of  war,  to  those  points  on  the 
north  of  Germany  where  they  were  required ; 
and  so  well  was  their  zeal  seconded  by  the  ef- 
forts of  the  authorities  at  Woolwich  and  the 
manufacturers  at  Birmingham,  that,  in  the  short 
space  of  two  months  after  the  intentions  of 
Prussia  were  first  known,  there  were  landed 
on  the  coast  of  Germany,  for  the  use  of  the 
Russian,  Prussian,  and  Swedish  governments, 
the  entire  military  equipments  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men  ;   while  the  Elbe,  crowded 
with  the  pendants  of  all  nations, t  had  already 


*  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  22,  23.  Schoell,  Hist.,  x.,  210,  211. 
Year  of  Liberation,  68,  79. 

t  Lond.,  p.  8,  and  App.  No.  1.  Ann.  Reg.,  1813,  113. 
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resumed  its  place  as  one  of  the  principal  com- 
mercial estuaries  of  Europe.* 

While  the  Hanse  Towns,  and  the  maritime 
Advance  of  the  portions  of  Hanover,  the  favourite 
allies  to  the  thirty-second  military  division  ot 
Elbe-  the  French  Empire,  were  thus  gli- 

ding away  from  the  grasp  of  Napoleon,  both 
parties,  having  to  a  certain  degree  concentrated 
their  forces,  were  preparing  to  strike 
March  29.  rec[oubtable  blows  on  the  plains  of 
Saxony.  In  the  end  of  March,  Wittgenstein 
broke  up  from  Berlin  and  moved  towards  the 
Elbe  in  two  columns :  one,  under  himself  in  per- 
son, directing  its  steps  towards  Wittenburg  ; 
the  other,  under  Bulow,  advancing  towards 
Dessau  ;  at  the  same  time  Borstel,  with  fifteen 
thousand  Prussians,  formed  the  blockade  of 
Magdebourg;  and  Blucher  and  Winzingerode, 
with  the  army  of  Silesia,  twenty-five  thousand 
strong,  and  ten  thousand  Russians,  advanced 
towards  Dresden  from  the  side  of  Breslau. 
The  King  of  Saxony,  in  no  condition  to  with- 
stand forces  so  considerable,  entered  into  a 
convention  for  the  evacuation  of  his  capital ; 
and  Davoust,  who  commanded  the  French  gar- 
rison, after  blowing  up,  to  the  great  grief  of  the 
inhabitants,  an  arch  of  their  beautiful  bridge 
over  the  Elbe,t  retired  with  his  forces  in  the 
direction  of  Leipsic.  On  the  day  fol- 
March  26.  iowjng)  the  allies  entered,  with  drums 
beating  and  colours  flying,  amid  the  enthusias- 
tic acclamations  of  an  immense  crowd  of  spec- 
tators ;  for,  though  the  court  of  Dresden  re- 
mained faithful  to  its  engagements  with  Napo- 
leon, the  Saxon  people,  who  had  suffered  im- 
mensely from  the  long-continued  presence  and 
passage  of  the  French  troops,  were  almost 
unanimously  ranged  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
their  hearts  beat  as  high  as  any  in  Germany 
for  the  deliverance  of  the  fatherland. }$ 


*  The  military  stores  landed  from  March  18th  to  May 
18th,  1813,  in  Northern  Germany,  were  as  follows 


Field-pieces  complete, 
with  carriages  and 
caissons.... 218 

Muskets  and  bayonets  124,119 

Swords 34,443 

Suits  of  uniform  com- 
plete, with  great- 
coats,  &c 150,000 

Boots  and  shoes 175,000 


Blankets 114,000 

Linen  shirts 58,000 

Gaiters 87,190 

Sets  of  accoutrements  90,000 
Knapsacks  complete.  63,457 
Caps  and  feathers.  ..100,000 
Pairs  of  stockings  ...  69,624 
Pounds  of  biscuits. .  .702,000 
Do.  of  beef  and  pork. .  691 ,000 


— See  Official  Statement  in  Prince  HaRDENBERg's  Report, 
29th  Sept.,  1813,  in  Londonderry's  War  in  Germany, 
Appendix,  No.  I.,  p.  366. 

t  A  proclamation  of  the  French  marshal  had  announced 
that,  at  the  signal  of  three  guns  being  fired,  all  the  inhabi- 
tants should  keep  their  houses  ;  some,  nevertheless,  at- 
tracted by  curiosity,  repaired  to  the  banks  to  witness  the 
work  of  destruction.  On  the  train  being  fired,  a  serpentine 
light  wound  round  the  undermined  buttress,  and  immedi- 
ately after  the  whole  was  enveloped  in  smoke :  a  dazzling 
light  next  rose  out  of  the  cloud,  followed  by  a  burst  of 
lire,  which  ascended  to  the  heavens ;  the  arches  adjacent 
were  soon  seen  to  gape,  rise  a  little,  and  instantly  fall 
into  the  waves  beneath,  with  a  crash  louder  than  the  loud- 
est thunder.  This  beautiful  bridge,  so  well  known  to 
travellers,  was  begun  in  1344  ;  but  it  was  brought  to  per- 
fection in  1737  by  Augustus  II.  It  is  550  feet  long,  resting 
on  seventeen  buttresses  and  sixteen  arches,  with  an  iron 
balustrade  and  broad  foot  pavement. — See  Temoin  Oculaire 
des  Evenemens  a  Dresde  en  1813,  p.  80,  81.  Odeleben, 
ii.,  80,  81. 

4  "  On  the  26th  of  April,  a  Saxon  battalion,  which  had 
surrendered  in  Thuringia,  and  to  which,  at  Altenburg,  its 
arms  and  artillery  had  been  restored,  deliled,  with  drums 
beating  and  colours  flying,  before  the  hotel  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  was  reviewed  by  the  two  allied  monarchs." — 
Recit  de  ce  qui  s'est  passe  a  Dresde  en  1813,  par  un  Temoin 
Oculaire,  p.  112. 

I)  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  23.  Odeleben,  ii.,  80,  81.  Te- 
moin Oculaire,  80.     Fain,  i.,  121. 
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Wittgenstein's  approach  to  the  Elbe  was  pre- 
ceded by  numerous  proclamations,  Wittgenstein'* 
in  which  he  called  on  the  Saxons  approach  to 
to  join  the  great  effort  now  ma-  the  Elbe- 
king  for  the  freedom  of  Germany.  The  tone 
of  these  popular  addresses  is  well  worthy  of  at- 
tention :  they  show  how  completely  the  princi- 
ples of  the  contest  had  changed  sides ;  how 
thoroughly  military  despotism  had  ingrafted 
itself  on  Democratic  ambition  ;  and  that  the 
French  Revolution  was  henceforth  to  be  com- 
bated, in  a  great  measure,  with  its  own  weap- 
ons.* They  produced  an  extraordinary  im- 
pression in  the  Saxon  provinces.  In  proportion 
as  the  French  troops  evacuated  the  villages, 
they  instantly  rose  and  joined  the  invaders  ; 
everywhere  theTugendbund  had  in  secret  paved 
the  way  for  their  reception  ;  and  almost  before 
the  banners  of  Napoleon  were  out  of  sight,  the 
landwehr  and  the  landsturm  were  organized,  and 
a  fearful  patriotic  warfare  was  springing  out  of 
the  sufferings  and  indignation  of  the  people. 
If  the  French  columns  remeasured  their  steps, 
or  the  chances  of  war  again  threw  the  insur- 
gent villages  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the 
inhabitants  fled  at  their  approach  ;  the  flour  and 
grain  were  destroyed  ;  barrels  of  every  sort  of 
liquor  pierced  and  run  out ;  the  mills  and  boats 
burned  and  scuttled  ;  and  the  proclamations  of 
the  allied  sovereigns  met  with  as  ready  obe- 
dience in  the  territories  of  the  princes  of  the 
Rhenish  Confederacy  as  in  their  own  domin- 
ions, t 

Previous  to  finally  withdrawing  across  the 
Elbe,  Eugene,  in  order  to  oblige  the 
enemy  to  concentrate  his  forces,  that  £om^at  of 
he  might  thus  obtain  an  accurate  idea  and  retreat 
of  their  amount,  took  post  at  Mock-  of  Eugene 
ern,  a  little  in  front  of  Magdebourg,  i?.r°ss  the 
and  there  stood  firm.     Wittgenstein,       e' 
accordingly,  collected  his   troops,  and  on  the 
4th  of  April  attacked  the  French  with  great 
vigour  between    Mockern   and   Leitzkau.      It 
was  rather  an  affair  of  advanced  posts  than  a 
regular  battle  ;  for  no  sooner  were  the  French 
tirailleurs,  who,  as   usual,   behaved  with   the 
greatest   gallantry,   driven   in,  than  the  main 
body  of  their  army  began   to  retire.     In  this 
movement,  however,  they  felt  severely  the  su- 
periority of  the  allied  horse:  two  French 
regiments   of  lancers,  who  strove  to      pn    ' 
protect   the   retreat,   were   thrown    into   con- 
fusion,  and   for  the  most  part  made   prison- 
ers ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  fortunate  occur- 
rence of  nightfall  that  a  total  rout  was   pre- 


*  "  Germans,"  said  he,  "  we  open  to  you  the  Prussian 
ranks  ;  you  will  there  find  the  son  of  the  labourer  placed 
beside  the  son  of  the  prince  ;  all  distinction  of  rank  is  effa- 
ced in  these  great  ideas — the  king,  liberty,  honour,  country  ! 
Among  us  there  is  no  distinction  but  that  of  talent,  and  of 
the  ardour  with  which  we  fly  to  combat  for  the  coinmoa 
cause.  Liberty  or  death !  These  are  the  rallying-words 
of  the  soldiers  of  Frederic  William.  Saxons  !  Gernmns  ! 
From  the  great  era  of  1812,  our  genealogical  trees  will 
count  for  nothing  ;  the  exploits  of  our  ancestors  are  effaced; 
by  the  degradation  of  their  descendants.  The  regeneration. 
of  Germany  can  alone  produce  new  noble  families,  and  re- 
store their  lustre  to  those  which  before  were  illustrious. 
He  who  is  not  for  liberty  is  against  it ;  choose  between 
our  fraternal  embrace  and  the  point  of  our  victorious  swords. 
Rise,  Saxons  !  Free  your  king  from  his  fetters  ;  extermi- 
nate the  stranger  from  the  land  ;  and  may  you  soon  have  a 
free  king,  and  may  he  reign  over  a  free  people  !"—  Witt- 
genstein to  the  Saxons,  23d  and  3i)th  March,  1813.  Scho* 
ell,  Recueil,  i.,  352  and  357. 

t  Fain,  i.;  107,  108.     Sohoell,  Recueil,  i.,  352,  357. 
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vented,  and  the  troops  succeeded  in  making 
good  their  way  to  Magdebourg.     Next 

pnl  5'  day  Wittgenstein  continued  the  pursuit, 
and  leaving  Billow's  corps  to  blockade  that  for- 
tress, and  Kleist  with  his  Prussians  before  Wit- 
tenburg,  took  post  himself  at  Dessau.  Mean- 
while, Winzingerode,  having  merely  passed 
through  Dresden,  pushed  on  to  Halle, 

pn  '  which  he  occupied  in  strength  ;  upon 
which  Eugene,  to  preserve  his  communications 
with  Frankfort  and  the  great  road  to  the  Rhine, 
concentrated  his  troops  on  the  Upper  Saale, 
leaving  only  a  portion  of  his  army  at  Magde- 
bourg. The  conduct  of  General  Thielman,  who 
commanded  the  Saxon  garrison  of  Torgau,  was 
at  this  period  the  subject  of  great  anxiety. 
Distracted  between  duty  to  his  sovereign  and 
lo  his  country,  he  did  not  openly  join  the  allies, 
but  refused  to  admit  Regnier  with  a  French 
garrison,  sent  to  replace  him,  and  waited  be- 
hind his  formidable  ramparts  for  the  instruction 
of  ulterior  events.  But,  though  the  line  of  the 
Elbe  was  broken  through  at  its  two  extremities 
at  Dresden  and  Hamburg,  and  doubt  existed  as 
to  the  fidelity  of  the  Saxon  garrisons,  Eugene 
boldly  maintained  his  ground  in  the  centre,  and, 
resting  on  the  strong  fortress  of  Magdebourg, 
still  made  good  his  post,  undismayed  alike  by 
external  calamity  and  internal  defection.* 

What  mainly  contributed  to  support  the  spir- 
Napoleon's  *ts  °f  ^ie  French  soldiers,  amid 
measures  be-  the  multiplied  disasters  with  which 
fore  setting  out  they  were  oppressed,  was  the  pros- 

for  the  army.     pect   Qf   bejng    speedily    joinetl    by 

the  emperor,  and  the  powerful  re-enforcements 
which  he  was  bringing  up  from  the  Rhine.  In 
effect,  Napoleon,  who,  in  his  address  to  the  Le- 
gislative Body  on  the  23d  of  March,  had  an- 
nounced his  speedy  departure  for  the  army,  had 
recently  completed  all  the  arrangements  requi- 
site before  setting  out  for  the  theatre  of  war. 
March  30  Letters  patent  were  addressed  to  the 
empress,  conferring  on  her  the  office 
and  dignity  of  regent,  with  the  seat  of  president 
of  the  Council  of  State,  and  the  power  of  pardon 
consequent  on  that  exalted  station,  but  without 
the  right  of  sanctioning  any  decree  of  the  senate 
or  proclaiming  any  law.  On  the  same  day  she 
was  invested  with  the  elevated  office  with  great 
pomp,  and  received  the  homage  of  the  principal 
dignitaries  of  the  Empire.  It  was  Napoleon's  in- 
tention to  have  set  out  immediately  after  this  im- 
posing ceremony,  but  the  importance  of  the  ne- 
gotiation with  Austria,  and  the  incomplete  state 
of  the  preparations  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe, 
retarded  his  departure  for  a  fortnight  longer. 
April  15.  At  lengtn>  on  the  15th  of  April,  he  bade 
adieu  to  the  empress  and  King  of  Rome, 
and  set  out  for  the  Rhine,  having  previously 
thus  explained  his  views  of  the  approaching 
campaign  to  the  Austrian  ambassador,  Prince 
Schwartzenberg  :  "  I  set  out,  and  I  will  send  or- 
ders to  your  Lieutenant-general  Frimont,  at  the 
same  time,  to  denounce  the  armistice.  I  will 
be  in  person,  on  the  first  days  of  May,  with 
three  hundred  thousand  men,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Elbe.  Austria  may  increase  her 
forces  at  Cracow,  at  the  same  time,  to  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand,  and  assemble  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  in  Bohemia,  and  the  day  that  I 


*  Fain,  i,  120,  123.  Schoell,  Hist.,  x.,  211.  Vict,  et  Conq., 
•jrxu.,  24,  2<i. 


arrive  at  Dresden  we  will  debouch  all  at  once 
on  the  Russians.  It  is  thus  we  shall  succeed 
in  pacifying  Europe."* 

Napoleon  arrived  at  Mayence  at  midnight  on. 
the  16th,  and  remained  there  eight   .    .    ,   ,„ 

,  rL,  ...         ,   s        Arrival  of  Na- 

days.  They  were  anything,  how-  poieon  at  May- 
ever,  but  days  of  rest  to  the  inde-  ence,  and  great 
fatigable  monarch  ;  everything  im-  preparations 
mediately  assumed  a  new  aspect,  ere' 
and  his  ardent  mind  communicated  its  energy 
to  all  the  subordinate  authorities  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded.  The  fortifications  of  the  for- 
tress were  repaired  with  extraordinary  vigour 
during  the  whole  of  April,  and  crowds  of  labour- 
ers from  the  whole  neighbourhood  collected  for 
that  purpose :  those  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  received  pay  ;  those  from  the  right,  or 
German  side,  nothing.  Great,  however,  as  were 
the  efforts  made  to  put  this  frontier  fortress  in 
a  respectable  posture  of  defence,  they  were  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  exertions  at  the  same 
time  going  on  to  collect  and  forward  troops  to 
re-enforce  the  army.  The  accounts  from  Thu- 
ringia  and  the  banks  of  the  Saale  were  daily 
becoming  more  alarming  :  the  Elbe  had  been 
crossed  at  many  points ;  the  enemy's  light 
troops  were  advancing  in  all  directions ;  Leip- 
sic  and  Nuremburg  were  in  their  hands  ;  Er- 
furth  itself  was  menaced ;  terror,  the  forerun- 
ner of  disaster,  had  already  brought,  in  imagina- 
tion, the  Russians  down  to  the  Rhine.  Nor 
was  the  political  horizon  less  gloomy.  Austria 
had  assumed  a  position  more  than  doubtful. 
Even  the  offer  which  Napoleon  had  made  to  the 
cabinet  of  Vienna,  to  restore  Silesia  to  the  im- 
perial crown,  had  been  refused,  on  the  ground 
that  they  could  consent  to  no  aggrandizement 
at  the  expense  of  Prussia  ;  while  the  King  of 
Saxony,  distracted  between  a  conscientious  re- 
gard to  his  engagements,  and  the  daily  increas- 
ing enthusiasm  of  his  subjects  and  troops  to  the 
allied  cause,  had  recently  repaired  to  Prague, 
where  there  was  every  reason  to  apprehend 
that  his  policy  would  be  determined  by  that  of 
the  cabinet  of  Vienna.! 

In  these  critical  circumstances,  when  every 
day  and  hour  was  not  only  of  im-  Napoleon,s  ef_ 
portance  to  withstand  the  allied  forts  to  aug- 
forces  actually  in  the  field,  but  to  ment  his  for- 
prevent  the  accession  of  new  and  ces  there- 
still  more  formidable  powers  to  their  league,  the 
energy  of  Napoleon  seemed  to  rise  with  the  dif- 
ficulties against  which  he  had  to  contend,  and 
to  acquire  an  almost  supernatural  degree  of 
vigour.  In  every  direction  officers  were  de- 
spatched to  hasten  the  march,  and  collect  the 
still  unformed  bodies  of  the  conscripts,  who, 
before  they  were  able  to  handle  their  muskets, 
were  hurried  off  to  the  Rhine ;  while  the  em- 
peror, seated  on  the  bridge  of  Mayence,  seemed 
to  count  the  numbers  of  even  the  smallest  bod- 
ies of  men  who  were  passed  over,  and  endeav- 
oured to  inspire  the  young  novices  in  arms  with 
a  portion  of  his  own  ardent  and  unconquerable 
spirit.  But  this  searching  inspection  demon- 
strated how  much  was  yet  to  be  done  to  restore 
the  efficiency  of  the  French  military  establish- 
ment, and  told  but  too  clearly  that  the  Grand 
Army  had  irrevocably  sunk  amid  the  disasters 
of  Russia      Notwithstanding  the  most  strenu- 


•F.iin,  i.,  125,  127,  and  315.    Pieces  Just.    Thib.,  ix.,245. 
t  Odel.,  i.,  27.     Thib.,  ix.,  254.     Schoell,  x.,  212. 
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ous  efforts  to  augment  that  important  branch 
of  the  service,  the  number  of  cavalry  which 
crossed  the  bridge  of  Mayence  had  not  yet  ex- 
ceeded four  thousand  ;  and  when  it  was  recol- 
lected how  completely  the  ranks  of  the  horse 
had  been  swept  away  during  the  Moscow  cam- 
paign, and  how  powerful  the  allies  were  in  that 
arm,  this  circumstance  afforded  a  melancholy 
presage  as  to  the  issue  of  the  contest  which 
was  impending.  Nor  was  the  condition  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  infantry  and  artillery  more 
encouraging.  Though  strong  in  numbers,  and 
animated  with  courage,  they  were  weak  in  all 
the  other  qualities  which  constitute  the  strength 
of  an  army.  The  youths  who  had  been  torn 
from  their  homes  to  recruit  the  armies  hurried 
forward  to  the  frontier  by  forced  marches  which 
surpassed  their  strength,  and,  emaciated  by  the 
scanty  and  unwholesome  food  which  they  had 
received  on  the  way,  presented,  in  great  part, 
the  most  miserable  aspect ;  and  before  they  ever 
saw  the  enemy  their  ranks  exhibited  nearly  as 
woful  an  appearance  as  those  of  the  veterans 
who  had  survived  the  horrors  of  the  Moscow 
campaign.  The  "uniformity  of  ills"  so  well 
known  in  armies,  and  of  such  sinister  presage 
when  not  surmounted  by  extraordinary  mental 
vigour,  or  a  sudden  tide  of  success,  was  already 
visible  ;  and  though  the  patriotic  ardour  of  the 
young  conscripts  carried  them  in  a  surprising 
manner  through  their  difficulties,  and  they 
evinced  extraordinary  enthusiasm  when  pass- 
ing the  emperor,  yet  it  was  but  too  evident  that 
they  were  unequal  to  the  fatigues  of  the  ap- 
proaching campaign  ;  and  that,  though  they 
might  possibly  prove  victorious  in  regular  bat- 
tles, they  would  melt  away  under  the  effects  of 
dripping  bivouacs  or  the  horrors  of  military  hos- 
pitals.* 

The  condition  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery, 
Bad  condition  with-  tne  exception  of  that  of  the 
of  his  cavalry  guard,  was  still  more  deplorable, 
and  artillery,  ^he  unfortunate  quadrupeds  which 
were  harnessed  to  the  guns,  or  placed  beneath 
the  unskilled  riders  who  had  been  pressed  into 
the  ranks,  felt  none  of  the  enthusiasm  which 
supported  the  human  conscripts  ;  and  the  ac- 
cumulated evils  of  forced  marches,  bad  proven- 
der, and  cold  beds  on  the  ground,  fell  upon 
them  with  unmitigated  severity.  So  strongly 
had  the  evils  of  a  long  line  of  detached  car- 
riages been  felt  in  Russia,  that  they  now  went 
into  the  other  extreme.  Strict  orders  had  been 
given  to  keep  the  guns,  vehicles,  and  columns 
close  to  each  other  :  wherever  the  ground  per- 
mitted it,  they  spread  the  columns  over  the 
fields  adjoining  the  road ;  and  the  cavalry,  in- 
fantry, artillery,  staff,  and  wagon  train,  all 
marched  pellmell,  and  often  in  the  most  fright- 
ful confusion,  while  the  constant  cry  repeated 
by  the  officers,  "  Close  up,  close  up,"  occasioned 
a  perpetual  shake  and  agitation  in  the  ranks. 
Such  enormous  assemblages  of  men  in  so  nar- 
row a  compass  soon  consumed  the  whole  pro- 
visions which  could  be  extracted  from  the  in- 
habitants on  the  roadside  :  pillage,  in  conse- 
quence, became  unavoidable  in  the  adjoining 
districts  with  the  succeeding  columns  ;  and  the 
army,  thus  speedily  collected  together  without 
adequate  previous  preparations,  suffered  nearly 


*  Ode].,  i.,  17,  19.    Temoin  Oculaire,  300,  301.     Schoell, 
Becueil,  ii.,  300. 


as  much  before  arriving  on  the  Elbe  as  they  had 
done  in  the  preceding  campaign  from  the  march 
through  Lithuania.* 

Napoleon  left  Mayence  on  the  24th,  and  ar- 
rived at  Erfurth  the  succeeding  Forces  of  Na 
day.  The  army,  which  by  extraor-  poipon  at  thi* 
dinary  efforts  he  had  there  collect-  period, 
ed,  though  without  any  adequate  cavalry  or  ar 
tillery,  was  extremely  formidable  in  point  of 
numerical  amount.  His  whole  forces  were  di- 
vided into  fourteen  corps,  besides  the  Imperial 
Guard  and  reserve  cavalry  ;  and  their  total 
amount  was  little  less  than  four  hundred  thou- 
sand men.f  This  was  the  force,  however, 
upon  which  the  emperor  had  to  rely  for  the 
whole  campaign,  and  in  every  part  of  Ger- 
many. A  considerable  portion  of  it,  though  all 
collected  in  the  depots  of  the  interior,  had  not 
yet  reached  the  theatre  of  action  ;  and  three 
corps  were  swallowed  up  in  the  garrisons  of 
Dantzic,  and  on  the  Oder,  and  on  the  Lower 
Weser  or  Elbe.  The  corps,  however,  which 
were  under  his  immediate  command,  or  so  near 
as  to  be  available  even  at  the  outset  of  the  cam- 
paign— viz.,  those  of  Ney  at  Weimar,  of  Mar- 
mont  at  Gotha,  of  Bertrand  at  Saalefield,  and 
of  Oudinot  at  Coburg,  with  the  guards  and  re- 
serve cavalry — amounted  to  a  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  effective  men,  independent  of  forty 
thousand  under  Prince  Eugene,  which  were 
still  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Magdebourg.  The 
strength  of  this  immense  host,  however,  con- 
sisted in  its  infantry  ;  it  had,  as  yet,  only  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  though  that 
number  was  doubled  before  the  close  of  the 
campaign,  and  could  only  muster  six  thousand 
horse  :  a  poor  set-off  to  nearly  thirty  thousand 
superb  cavalry,  which  glittered  in  the  ranks  of 
the  enemy.J 

Although  the  forces  which  the  allies  brought 
into  the  field  in  the  latter  part  of  jnfer;oritv  0f 
the  contest,  when  Austria  had  join-  the  allies  at 
ed  the  alliance,  were  much  more  the  opening  of 
considerable,  and,  even  in  its  open-  the  camPaiEP»- 
ing  stages,  more  powerful  in  cavalry  and  vet- 
eran troops,  yet  at  this  period  they  were  de- 
cidedly inferior  in  numbers  to  their  opponents. 
So  distant  were  the  resources  of  the  Russian, 
so  incomplete,  as  yet,  the  preparation  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy,  that,  at  the  opening  of  the 
campaign,  they  could  only  collect  a  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  regular  troops,  of  which  forty 
thousand  were  absorbed  in  blockading  the  for- 
tresses on  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  leaving  not 
quite  seventy  thousand  to  meet  the  shock  of 
battle  in  the  plains  of  Leipsic.^  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  appeared  to  many  a  hazardous 
and  imprudent  step  to  cross  the  Elbe,  of  which 
the  whole  fortresses  were  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  and  venture  into  the  Saxon  plains 
in  presence  of  Napoleon,  who  had  the  com- 
mand of  a  force  twofold  more  numerous  ;  and 
there  were  not  wanting  those  who  called  to 
mind  the  fatal  effects  of  a  similar  advance  over 
the  same  ground,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Jena, 
seven  years  before.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  circumstances  of  the  two  armies  at  these 
two  periods  were  essentially  different.     Napo- 

*  Odel.,  i.,  18,  24.     Fain,  i.,  323,  324. 
t  See  App.,  A,  chap.  lxix. 

t  Jom.,  iv.,  270,  272.    Fain,  i.,  323,  325.    Vict,  et  Conq., 
xxii.,  33,  34.  y  See  App.,  B,  chap.  lxix. 
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leon  was  then  at  the  head  of  a  veteran  and  vic- 
torious— he  now  led  on  a  newly-raised,  or 
beaten  army  ;  the  Prussians,  then  advancing 
singly  to  the  shock,  were  now  supported  by 
experience,  and  animated  by  the  presence  of  the 
Russian  conquerors.  Seven  years  of  oppres- 
sive rule  had  united  every  heart  and  upraised 
every  hand  in  the  north  of  Germany  ;  the  su- 
periority of  the  allies  in  cavalry  removed  every 
reasonable  ground  for  apprehending  total  de- 
feat ;  and  even  though  the  forward  movement 
might  be  attended  with  some  peril,  it  was  worth 
incurring,  in  the  hope  of  determining  the  hesi- 
tation of  the  court  of  Dresden,  and  stimulating 
the  favourable  tendencies  of  the  cabinet  of  Vi- 
enna. Influenced  by  these  considerations,  the 
advance  of  the  allies  continued.  Leaving  the 
viceroy,  whose  troops  were  concentrated  be- 
tween Magdebourg  and  the  Saale,  to  the  right, 
Wittgenstein  crossed  the  Elbe  in  force  at  Des- 
sau, and,  concentrating  his  troops  with  those 
which  had  passed  at  Dresden,  advanced  to 
Leipsic,  while  his  right  wing  occupied  Halle 
and  the  adjoining  villages  ;  and  Alexander  and 
Frederic  William,  leaving  the  headquarters, 
where  such  important  diplomatic  arrangements 
had  been  concluded,  at  Kalisch,  moved  on  to 
Dresden,  and  established  themselves  there  on 
the  8th  of  April.* 

If  the  confused  and  motley  array  of  worn-out 
veterans  and  youthful   conscripts 

Ru^sian°and  *  wrdch  Crowded  the  road  from  May- 
Prussian  ence  to  Erfurth  was  descriptive  of 
troops  which    the  last  efforts,  though  still  unbro- 

entered  Dres-    ken  spirit  Qf  tfae    French   Empire, 

the  hardy  warriors,  savage  horse- 
men, and  enthusiastic  volunteers  who  composed 
the  Russian  and  Prussian  ranks,  were  still  more 
characteristic  of  the  varied  nations,  from  the 
deserts  of  Asia  to  the  centre  of  civilized  Eu- 
rope, who  were  now  roused  to  resist  them. 
Unbounded  was  the  astonishment  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Dresden  when  the  Cossacks  and  Cal- 
mucks,  the  forerunners  of  Winzingerode's  corps, 
first  appeared  among  them.  The  uncombed 
beards  and  shaggy  dress  of  many  of  these  no- 
made  warriors  ;  their  long  lances  and  hardy 
steeds  ;  and,  above  all,  the  piles  of  plunder 
which  they  bore  between  their  saddles  and 
horses'  backs,  at  first  excited  no  small  degree 
of  terror  in  the  minds  of  the  citizens,  which 
was  increased  rather  than  diminished  when 
they  beheld  these  Asiatic  warriors,  singing  Ori- 
ental airs,  pile  their  arms  in  the  streets,  strew 
a  little  straw  on  the  pavements,  and  lie  down 
to  rest  beside  their  steeds,  picketed  to  the  walls, 
which  had  accompanied  them  from  the  Volga 
and  the  Don.  By  degrees,  however,  these  ap- 
prehensions wore  off:  the  uncouth  warriors 
were  found  to  be  kindly  and  sober ;  a  copious 
supply  of  brandy,  bread,  herrings,  and  onions, 
always  put  them  in  good-humour ;  and  soon 
they  were  to  be  seen  carrying  the  children  in 
their  arms  for  hours  together,  and  teaching 
them  to  speak  and  sing  in  Russian.  Shortly 
after,  these  rude  hosts  were  followed  by  the 
more  regular  columns  of  the  Russian  army  : 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  succeeded  each 
other,  without  intermission,  in  the  finest  possi- 
ble state  of  discipline  and  equipment ;  and  when 

*  Jom.,  iv.,  273,  2' 
r.ueil,  ii.,  290,  291. 
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the  Emperor  Alexander  and  King  of 
Prussia,  at  the  head  of  their  respective  Apnl  24 
divisions  of  guards,  defiled  over  the  bridge  and 
entered  the  city,  all  the  spectators  were  lost  in 
astonishment  at  the  aspect  of  the  troops,  which, 
after  undergoing  the  fatigues  of  so  dreadful  a 
campaign,  appeared  in  all  the  pomp  and  majes- 
ty of  unsullied  war.  Garlands  of  flowers  were 
everywhere  strewed  on  their  approach,  the 
windows  were  filled  with  rank  and  beauty,  and 
the  monarchs  entered  the  town  between  a 
double  rank  of  damsels  clothed  in  white,  bear- 
ing baskets  loaded  with  all  the  beauty  of 
spring.* 

But  if  the  long  columns  of  the  Russian  army,, 
and  the  varied  appearance  of  their  Appearance  ot 
troops,  were  descriptive  of  the  vast  the  Prussian 
extent  of  their  empire,  and  the  pro-  tr°°ps- 
digious  force  of  that  enthusiasm  which  had 
brought  the  military  force  of  such  distant  re- 
gions into  the  heart  of  Europe,  still  more  in- 
teresting, in  a  moral  point  of  view,  was  the  as- 
pect which  the  patriot  bands  of  Prussia  wore. 
The  chasseurs  of  the  guard,  in  particular,  ex- 
cited general  attention,  and  conveyed  a  lively 
idea,  both  of  the  sacrifices  which  her  people 
had  made  to  deliver  their  country,  and  of  the 
heroic  spirit  with  which  they  were  animated. 
A  thousand  young  men,  almost  all  of  the  best 
families,  marched  in  the  ranks  with  ardour  to 
battle,  where  more  than  two  thirds  of  their 
number  found  an  honoured  grave.  The  bands 
of  volunteers,  clothed  in  black,  were  much  more 
numerous.  Many  different  provinces  had  con- 
tributed to  form  them ;  and  a  large  proportion 
were  composed  of  the  young  men  at  the  uni- 
versities, who  now  took  the  field  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  same  men,  as  officers,  to  whom 
they  had  formerly  listened  with  reverence  in 
the  professors'  chairs.  Many  distinguished, 
members  of  the  universities,  in  particular  Jahn 
and  Staffens,  appeared  with  a  warlike  air,  and 
surrounded  by  a  numerous  band  of  followers. 
These  distinguished  bands,  however,  though 
overflowing  with  courage,  and  burning  to  sig- 
nalize themselves,  scarcely  appeared  broke  in 
to  a  discipline  sufficiently  strict  for  the  arduous 
duties  upon  which  they  were  about  to  enter ; 
and  many  of  them  were  still  of  such  tender 
years  as  to  be  obviously  unequal  to  the  fatigues 
of  a  campaign.  Numbers  of  these  gallant 
youths,  too  young  to  be  admitted  into  the  ranks, 
and  hardly  able  to  carry  a  musket,  followed  the 
regiments,  supplicating  to  be  allowed  to  join 
their  elder  comrades.  One  boy  of  ten  years 
was  to  be  seen  entreating  the  officers  of  differ- 
ent regiments,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  receive 
him  in  the  ranks  of  volunteers,  if  not  as  a  pri- 
vate, at  least  as  a  drummer ;  while  another, 
only  nine,  was  reclaimed  by  his  parents  at 
Breslau,  by  advertisement  in  the  public  news- 
papers, t 

These  noble  bands  took  the  field,  under  the 
sanction,  and  impressed  with  the  Noble  spirit  by- 
liveliest  feelings,  of  religious  duty  ;  which  they 
it  was  from  that  holy  spring  that  were  animated, 
the  spirit  destined  to  combat,  and  ultimately 
conquer,  the  worldly  passions  of  the  French 
Revolution,  took  its  rise.  "  We  marched," 
says  one  of  the  volunteers,  the  poet  Korner, 
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•"  in  parade  from  Zoblen  to  Rogau,  a  Lutheran 
village,  where  the  church,  with  great  simplicity, 
but  also  with  great  taste,  had  been  decorated 
for  the  convention  of  the  volunteers.  After 
singing  a  hymn  of  my  composition,  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish  delivered  an  address,  full  of 
manly  vigour  and  public  enthusiasm.  Not  a 
dry  eye  was  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  assembly. 
After  the  service  he  pronounced  the  oath  before 
us,  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  of  fatherland,  of 
religion,  to  spare  neither  substance  nor  soul — 
to  conquer  or  die  for  the  right.  We  swore  ! 
He  then  fell  on  his  knees,  and  besought  God 
for  a  blessing  on  his  champions.  It  was  a  mo- 
ment when  the  present  thought  of  death  kindled 
flame  in  every  eye,  and  beat  heroism  in  every 
heart.  The  oath,  solemnly  repeated  by  all,  and 
sworn  on  the  swords  of  the  officers,  and  Lu- 
ther's hymn,  '  Eine  feste  burg  ist  unser  Gott' 
(It  is  a  stronghold  that  is  under  God),  conclu- 
ded the  ceremony,  upon  which  a  thundering 
vivat  burst  from  the  congregation  of  champions 
for  German  freedom,  while  every  blade  leaped 
from  its  scabbard,  and  gleams  of  warlike  light 
shone  through  the  sanctuary.  The  hour  was 
so  much  the  more  impressive,  that  most  of  us 
went  out  with  the  conviction  that  it  was  the 
last  time  we  should  ever  meet."*  With  such 
holy  rites  did  the  champions  of  German  freedom 
prepare  themselves  for  the  fight.  The  moral 
world  was  shaken  to  its  foundation  :  again,  as 
in  the  days  of  Michael,  Duty,  based  on  religion, 
was  arrayed  against  Talent  destitute  of  God. 

The  emperor  and  king  lived  at  Dresden  with 
Habits  of  the  tne  utmost  simplicity,  and  won  the 
emperor  and  hearts  of  all  classes  by  the  affability 
3img  at  Dres-   of  their  demeanour,  and  the  readi- 

^"usTlritby  neSS  W'tn  wmcn  thev  were   at   a11 

which  they  times  accessible  to  the  complaints, 
-were  anima-  not  only  of  their  own  troops,  but 
ted-  of  the  Saxon  people.    Both  appear- 

ed in  public  without  guards,  or  ostentation  of 
any  sort.  Alexander,  in  particular,  frequently 
walked  out  attended  only  by  an  aid-de-camp, 
and  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  the  crowds 
who  thronged  around  him,  in  so  much  that  no 
small  difficulty  was  sometimes  experienced  in 
making  his  way  through. t  But  it  was  chiefly 
in  the  respect  paid  by  themselves  and  their  fol- 
lowers to  the  rites  of  religion  that  the  differ- 
ence appeared  between  the  allied  sovereigns 
and  the  French  authorities  by  which  they  had 
been  preceded.  The  day  after  their  entry  was 
Easter  Sunday,  and  it  was  celebrated  from  day- 
break by  the  soldiers  of  both  armies  with  ex- 
traordinary solemnity.  The  whole  troops  ap- 
peared in  their  very  best  and  neatest  attire. 
Everywhere  the  Cossacks  were  to  be  seen  buy- 
ing stained  eggs  to  present  to  their  comrades  ; 
wherever  the  Russians  met,  from  the  highest  to 

*  Kiirner  to  Caroline  Von  Pickler,  30th  of  March,  1813. 
Deutche  Pandora,  128. 

t  He  inhabited  the  beautiful  Bruhl  palace  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  city,  the  shady  walks  of  the  garden  of  which  had 
been  for  long  the  favourite  resort  of  the  children  of  the  bet- 
ter classes.  Strict  orders  had  been  given,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  close  the  gates  against  these  noisy  intruders  ;  but 
no  sooner  was  the  emperor  informed  of  the  privation  to 
which  they  had  been  exposed,  than  he  gave  directions  to 
have  them  admitted  as  usual,  and  often  walked  out  to  di- 
vert himself  with  the  sportive  happiness  of  his  little  allies. 
Th»  King  of  Prussia  did  the  same  at  the  royal  palace  of 
Racknitz,  which  formed  his  residence. — Temoin  Oculaire 
213.     Odel.,  113. 


the  lowest  rank,  they  gave  the  salute,  "  Christ 
is  risen,"  to  which  the  reply  was,  "  Yes,  he  is 
risen  indeed."*  The  emperor  was  the  first  to 
set  this  devout  example ;  and  having,  after  the 
preceding  midnight,  assisted  at  the  solemn  ser- 
vice of  Easter  in  a  little  Greek  chapel  estab- 
lished in  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  Bruhl 
palace,  he  immediately  addressed  that  expres- 
sion to  every  one  of  his  officers  present.  Di- 
vine service  was  performed  by  the  chaplains, 
or  "  popes,"  as  they  are  called,  of  all  the  differ- 
ent Russian  regiments  quartered  in  Saxony  ; 
and  this  was  succeeded  by  a  splendid  review, 
in  which  a  noble  body  of  seven  thousand  cav- 
alry, headed  by  the  Archduke  Constantine,  who 
had  just  arrived  from  Pilnitz,  paraded  before 
the  sovereigns  at  Dresden.  Superficial  readers 
may  consider  these  incidents  as  trifles,  but 
they  are  straws  which  show  how  the  wind 
sets  ;  and  the  reflecting  observer  will  not  deem 
it  the  least  interesting  incident  in  this  memo- 
rable year,  that  the  sovereigns  and  armies 
which  at  length  delivered  Europe  were  bound 
together  by  the  common  ties  which  unite  man 
to  his  Creator  ;  and  that,  after  all  human  pow- 
ers had  failed  in  combating  the  forces  of  the 
Revolution,  victory  was  at  length  brought  back 
to  the  arms  of  freedom,  when  they  went  forth 
to  the  fight  with  the  ancient  war-cry  of  the 
warriors  of  the  Cross  on  their  banners,  "In 
this  sign  you  shall  conquer."! 

During  his  stay  at  Erfurth,  Napoleon  put  the 
last  hand  to  the  organization  of  Coilfusion  and 
his  army :  gave  directions  for  disorders  on  the 
strengthening  the  two  citadels  of  French  line  of 
the  town,  and  putting  them  in  a  marcl1, 
posture  of  defence,  and  established  hospitals 
for  six  thousand  men.  Meanwhile,  Eugene, 
firm  in  his  position  between  the  confluence  of 
the  Saale  and  Elbe,  and  Magdebourg,  quietly 
awaited  the  approach  of  the  emperor,  who  left 
Erfurth  early  on  the  morning  of  the  ,  ..  „„ 
28th,  mounted  on  horseback,  and  com- 
menced the  campaign.  The  conscripts,  as  the 
long  and  brilliant  cortege  of  the  emperor  passed 
through  their  ranks,  gazed  with  delight  on  the 
hero  who  had  filled  the  world  with  his  renown  ; 
and  the  cheers  with  which  he  was  saluted  were 
almost  as  loud  and  general  as  in  the  most  brill- 
iant period  of  his  career.  But  these  cheering 
signs  died  away  when  Napoleon  had  passed  ; 
and  the  first  day's  march  was  sufficient  to  con- 
vince every  observer  that  the  ancient  disci- 
pline and  order  of  the  army  were  at  an  end,  and 
that  the  admirable  precision  of  the  soldiers  of 
Ulm  and  Austerlitz  had  been  buried  with  the 
Grand  Army  in  the  snows  of  Russia.  The 
emperor  slept  that  night  at  Eckartsberg,  having 
passed  in  his  journey  over  the  field  of  Auer- 
stadt,  already  immortalized  in  the  annals  of 
French  glory.  During  the  whole  march,  the 
imperial  cortege  was  obliged  to  force  its  way, 
with  almost  brutal  violence,  through  the  dense 
crowd  of  infantry,  cannon,  horsemen,  and  wag- 
ons which  encumbered  the  highway  ;  pillage 
had  already  commenced  on  all  sides ;  and  the 
disorders  of  the  troops  not  only  inflicted  on  the 
unhappy  inhabitants  all  the  miseries  of  war, 
but  evinced,  even  under  the  eyes  of  the  em- 
peror, the  relaxed  discipline  and  imperfect  or- 


*  "  Christos  woskres  — Istinnoe  woskres." 
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ganization  of  his  army.  Under  the  very  win- 
dows of  the  hotel  which  he  inhabited  a  vast 
crowd  of  disorderly  soldiers  was  collected,  who, 
with  loud  shouts  and  dissonant  cries,  continued 
daring  the  whole  night  to  feed  a  huge  fire  by 
throwing  into  it  the  furniture,  beds,  and  property 
of  the  wretched  inhabitants,  into  whose  houses 
they  had  broken,  and  who,  by  a  single  day's  pres- 
ence of  the  imperial  headquarters,  found  them- 
selves deprived  of  their  whole  movable  effects.* 

The  direction  of  Napoleon's  march  was  deter- 
.    f     mined  by  the  important  considera- 
thePtwoCarmies  tion  of  effecting  a  junction  with  the 
to  each  other,    viceroy  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
April  29.  Saale  ;  and  with  this  view  he  ad- 

vanced next  day  to  Naumberg,  while  Ney  reach- 
ed Weissenfels,  after  having  driven  back  the 
Russian  videttes,  which  now,  for  the  first  time, 
began  to  show  themselves  on  the  road.  Mean- 
while, the  viceroy,  to  facilitate  the  junction, 
ascended  the  course  of  the  Saale,  and  on  the 
same  day  arrived  at  Merseberg,  so  that  the  two 
armies  were  now  not  more  than  twenty  miles 
distant.  Eugene's  forces  consisted  of  three 
corps,  Victor's,  Lauriston's,  and  Macdonald's, 
and  mustered  full  forty  thousand  combatants, 
besides  those  left  in  garrison  in  the  fortresses 
on  the  Elbe  ;  already  the  thunder  of  their  artil- 
lery was  heard  in  the  distance,  and  soon  an 
aid-de-camp  from  the  viceroy  announced  the 
joyful  intelligence  to  the  emperor  that  his 
troops  had  passed  the  Saale  by  the  bridge  of 
Merseberg,  and  that  a  junction  had  been  effect- 
ed between  the  two  armies.  The  young  con- 
scripts in  Ney's  corps,  which  formed  the  head  of 
the  advance,  gazed  with  wonder  on  the  veter- 
ans, many  of  them  mutilated,  who  had  survived 
the  Moscow  campaign  ;  while  they,  reanimated 
by  the  sight  of  the  dense  columns  which  were 
hourly  thronging  to  their  support,  forgot  the 
horrors  of  the  retreat,  and  fondly  hoped  that 
the  glorious  days  of  the  Grand  Army  were  about 
to   return.      Joyfully  the    united   host 

pn  '  moved  towards  the  enemy,  who  occu- 
pied Halle,  Naumberg,  Leipsic,  and  all  the  ad- 
jacent roads,  while  the  advanced  guards  pro- 
ceeded on  the  road  to  Weissenfels.  t 

No  sooner  were  the  allies  aware  of  the  ap- 
position and  proach  of  the  enemy  in  such  strength 
measures  of  than  they  took  measures  to  concen- 
the  allies,  trate  their  forces  ;  but  the  situation 
of  their  troops  was  such  as  to  afford  the  most 
serious  ground  for  disquietude.  Not  more  than 
eighty  thousand  men  were  scattered  along  the 
line  of  the  Elbe,  from  the  Bohemian  Mountains 
to  the  sea,  without  any  other  point  of  support 
than  Dresden,  a  town  which  could  not  be  said  to 
be  fortified.  The  bridges  of  Meissen,  Muhlburg, 
and  Rosslau,  by  which  they  had  passed,  were 
not  yet  even  covered  by  teles-de-pont ;  Dessau 
alone  had  a  tolerable  bridge-head;  and  the  re- 
enforcements  in  their  rear  were  all  absorbed  in 
blockading  the  fortresses  on  the  Elbe  and  the 
Oder.  Thus,  it  was  impossible  to  give  battle 
to  the  enemy  with  anything  approaching  to  an 
equality  of  force ;  yet  was  retreat  still  more 
hazardous,  as  it  would  weaken  the  moral  influ- 
ence which  their  advance  had  produced  in  Ger- 
many, and,  by  renewing  its  terrors,  might  re- 
vive all  the  vacillations  of  the  cabinet  of  Vien- 


*  Odel.,  i.,  36,  37.     Fain,  i.,  337.     Jom.,  it.,  275. 
t  Fain,  i.,  339,  311.     Jom.,  iv.,  275.     Odel.,  i.,  39. 


na,  and  even  induce  it  to  throw  its  forces  into- 
the  opposite  scale.  Nor  were  the  chances  of 
battle  so  unequal  as  they  at  first  sight  appeared  ; 
for,  though  Napoleon  was  greatly  superior  upon 
the  whole,  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that  his 
forces  would  all  be  concentrated  upon  one  field ; 
the  quality  of  the  allied  troops  was  undoubtedly 
better  than  the  conscripts  by  whom  they  were 
to  be  opposed  ;  and,  above  all,  the  great  superi- 
ority of  their  cavalry,  which  was  nearly  twenty- 
five  thousand  strong,  while  that  of  the  French 
was  not  five  thousand,  both  precluded  the  pos- 
sibility of  total  defeat,  and  promised  the  most 
brilliant  results  in  case  of  success.* 

These  considerations  having  induced  the  al- 
lied sovereigns  to  risk  a  battle,  it  combat  at  Po- 
was  no  sooner  ascertained  that  Na-  sema,  and 
poleon  had  passed  the  Saale,  near  death  of  Mar- 
Weissenfels,  on  the  30th  of  April,  ^alBessieres. 
than  the  Russian  and  Prussian  forces  were 
moved  forward  with  all  imaginable  expedition 
to  prevent  his  advance  to  Leipsic,  give  him 
battle  in  the  plains  of  Lutzex,  and  drive  him 
back,  in  case  of  success,  into  the  marshes 
formed  by  the  Pleisse  and  the  Elster.  The 
Prussian  army  was  concentrated,  on  the  1st  of 
May,  at  Roethe ;  Wittgenstein,  with  the  main 
body  of  the  Russians,  was  at  Zwenkau  ;  while 
Winzingerode  and  Malaradowitch,  more  in  ad- 
vance, observed  the  movements  of  the  enemy 
on  the  roads  of  Naumberg  and  Chemnitz.  It 
was  in  crossing  the  defile  of  Grunebach  that 
the  head  of  the  French  column  first  encounter- 
ed the  allies,  who  were  strongly  posted  with 
six  guns  on  the  heights  of  Poserna,  on  the  op- 
posite bank,  to  defend  the  great  road  which, 
after  descending  into  the  valley  of  that  name, 
and  passing  the  village  of  Reppach,  ascends  the 
opposite  steep  to  enter  upon  the  great  plains  of 
Lutzen  and  Leipsic.  The  inferiority  of  Napo- 
leon's forces  in  cavalry  rendered  it  necessary 
to  approach  this  advanced  guard  with  caution, 
and  the  French  infantry  moved  on  in  squares, 
as  at  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids  in  Egypt. 
Marshal  Bessieres,  duke  of  Istria,  colonel  of 
the  Imperial  Guards,  was  among  the  foremost 
of  the  horsemen  who  advanced  to  reconnoitre 
the  enemy's  position,  when  a  cannon-shot  kill- 
ed the  brigadier  of  his  escort.  "  Inter  that- 
brave  man,"  said  the  marshal ;  and  hardly  had 
the  words  passed  his  lips  when  a  second  can- 
non-ball struck  himself  on  the  breast  and  laid 
him  dead  on  the  spot.  His  body  was  immedi- 
ately covered  with  a  white  sheet  to  conceal  the 
calamity  from  the  soldiers,  and  no  one  spoke  of 
the  event  even  at  the  imperial  headquarters : 
an  ominous  practice,  which  commenced  during 
the  calamities  of  the  Moscow  retreat,  and  was 
continued  in  this  campaign,  from  the  rapid  con- 
sumption of  men  of  the  highest  rank  and  con- 
sideration by  which  it  was  characterized.  Great 
confusion  prevailed  for  some  time  at  the  attack 
of  the  defile  on  the  opposite  side,  from  the  want; 
of  precision  in  the  movements  of  the  troops, 
and  three  hundred  men  were  struck  down  in 
the  squares  without  the  enemy  being  dislodged  ; 
but  at  length  twenty  pieces  of  the  artillery  of 
the  Guard  were  brought  up,  and  under  cover  of 
their  fire  the  leading  square  got  through,  and 
the  allied  vanguard  retired,  leaving  open  to  the 

*  Precis  de  la  Camp.  1813.     Schoell,  ii.,  298,  301.     Fain, 
i.,  339,  311. 
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enemy  the  entrance  of  the  plain  of  Lutzen.* 
The  French  army  occupied  Lutzen  and  the  ad- 
jacent villages,  where  they  slept ;  the  young 
guard  bivouacked  round  the  tomb  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus;  sentinels  were  placed  to  preserve 
from  destruction,  during  the  night,  the  trees 
which  shaded  the  grave  of  the  hero  of  the 
North.! 

Next  morning  the  French  troops,  being  aware 
Movements  that  they  were  in  presence  of  the 
and  position  of  enemy,  advanced  in  close  order 
the  French,  towards  Leipsic,  ready  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning  to  form  square,  to  resist  the 
formidable  cavalry  to  which  they  were  opposed. 
General  Lauriston,  with  his  corps,  the  advanced 
guard  of  Eugene's  army,  moved  on  the  road 
from  Merseberg  ;  he  met  with  no  resistance  till 
he  arrived  at  Lindenau,  the  western  suburb  of 
Leipsic ;  but  there  the  streets  were  barricaded 
and  the  houses  loopholed ;  and,  as  a  serious  re- 
sistance was  expected,  the  troops  halted,  and 
the  fire  of  artillery  commenced.  Macdonald's 
corps  followed  on  the  same  line,  and  neither  of 
these  were  engaged  in  the  subsequent  action. 
On  the  great  road  from  Lutzen  to  Leipsic,  the 
main  body  of  the  French  army,  under  Napoleon 
in  person,  advanced  in  a  dense  array  of  infan- 
try, cavalry,  artillery,  and  chariots,  crowding 
the  road  from  Weissenfels  to  Lindenau  ;  and  it 
seemed  hardly  possible  for  any  efforts  to  restore 
order  to  the  prodigious  accumulation  of  men  and 
carriages  which  were  there  assembled.  Mar- 
mont's  corps  formed  the  vanguard  of  the  array ; 
next  to  him,  Bertrand  brought  up  his  Italians 
from  Nossen  ;  behind  them,  between  Naumberg 
and  Weissenfels,  came  Oudinot's  men ;  while 
the  Imperial  Guards  and  reserve  cavalry  were 
still  farther  in  the  rear,  and  Ney's  dense  col- 
umns covered  the  flank  of  the  huge  array  as  far 
as  Lutzen. t 

On  the  other  hand,  the  allied  sovereigns,  who 
Allied  march  had  taken  the  field  on  the  29th  of 
and  plan  of  April,  and  put  themselves  at  the 
attack.  jiea(i  0f  their  respective  armies,  were 

resolved  to  give  battle  in  the  plains  of  Lutzen. 
Not  that  they  were  insensible  of  the  risk  which 
they  ran  in  combating  Napoleon  at  the  head  of 
superior  forces,  especially  in  the  thickly-studded 
villages  of  Saxony,  where  their  magnificent  cav- 
alry would  be  of  little  avail ;  but  political  con- 


*  Ever  since  the  campaign  of  Italy,  in  1796,  Marshal  Bes- 
sieres  had,  in  different  ranks,  commanded  the  guard  which 
accompanied  Napoleon  in  his  battles.  He  was  one  of  his 
most  esteemed  lieutenants  ;  and  he  deserved  the  emperor's 
Tegard,  as  well  l>y  his  military  experience  and  ability,  as  by 
his  talent  for  civil  affairs  and  his  fidelity  to  his  interests. 
His  body  was  embalmed,  and  arrived  at  the  Hotel  des  Inva- 
lides,  at  Paris,  on  the  20th  of  May,  where  it  was  interred  ; 
and  the  emperor  wrote  the  following  touching  letter  to  his 
widow,  who  was  inconsolable  for  his  loss  :  "  My  cousin  : 
Your  husband  has  died  on  the  field  of  honour.  The  loss 
which  you  and  your  children  have  sustained  is  doubtless 
great,  but  mine  is  still  greater.  The  Duke  of  Istria  has 
died  the  noblest  death,  and  without  suffering  ;  he  has  left  a 
reputation  without  spot,  the  best  inheritance  he  could  be- 
queath to  his  children.  My  protection  is  secured  to  them  ; 
they  will  inherit  all  the  affection  which  I  bore  to  their  fa- 
ther." When  the  author  visited  Paris  in  May,  1814,  the 
lamps  were  burning  night  and  day  in  the  mausoleum  of  the 
deceased,  by  the  pious  care  of  his  widow,  who  still  daily  vis- 
ited and  spent  some  time  in  his  tomb.  The  King  of  Saxony 
erected  a  monument  to  Bessieres  on  the  spot,  where  he  fell. 
— See  Fain,  i.,  344,  345  ;  and  Lis  Casas,  vi.,  45. 

t  Souv.  de  Caulaincourt,  i.,  163.  Fain,  i.,  341,  343. 
OdeL,  i.,  46.  Jom.,  iv.,  275,  276.  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii., 
31,  32. 

t  Fain,  i.,  248,  249.  Vict,  et  Conq.,  jcrii.,  32,  33.  Jom., 
iv.,  276,  277. 


siderations  of  the  highest  importance,  connected 
with  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Dresden,  forbade 
them  to  recede  or  act  on  the  defensive  at  this  par- 
ticular juncture.  They  crossed  the  Elster,  there- 
fore, near  Pegau,  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  2d,  and  advanced  with  all  their  y 
forces,  directing  their  march  towards  Jena,  and 
threatening  the  enemy's  right,  so  as  to  keep  up 
the  communication  with  Bohemia  and  the  for- 
ces of  the  Austrian  monarchy.  The  plan  of  at- 
tack was  to  refuse  their  own  right,  and  make 
no  considerable  effort  in  the  centre,  but  endeav- 
our to  force  back  the  enemy's  right,  turn  it, 
and  cut  him  off  from  the  Saale,  and  then  inun- 
date his  rear  with  a  numerous  cavalry,  to  which 
he  had  no  corresponding  force  to  oppose.  Blu- 
cher's  Prussians  were  in  front ;  next  came  Witt- 
genstein's Russians ;  Winzingerode's  Russians,, 
with  the  Russian  and  Prussian  guards,  and  the 
cavalry  of  both  armies,  formed  the  reserve.  In 
this  order  the  troops,  after  having  enjoyed  an, 
hour  and  a  half's  rest,  advanced  to  the  attack 
at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.* 

The  hostile  armies  thus  approached  each 
other  in  a  very  peculiar  manner ;  for 
both  were  in  open  column,,  and  actu-  Lu^en0 
ally  under  march,  and  they  came  into 
collision  like  two  men-of-war  attempting  to 
pass  each  other  on  opposite  tacks.  Na- 
poleon,  aware  that  the  enemy  were  not  ay 
far  distant,  but  ignorant  of  their  intentions,  and 
not  expecting  them  to  stand  firm  that  day,  had 
been  on  horseback  since  nine  in  the  morning ; 
and  he  had  passed  the  monument  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  when-  he  was  first  roused  to  a  sense 
of  his  situation  by  the  sound  of  artillery  on  his 
extreme  left  at  Lindenau.  He  immediately 
halted  with  his  suite,  and  surveyed  the  distant 
combat  with  his  telescope,  after  which  he  re- 
mained half  an  hour  in  meditation,  directing 
the  troops  merely  to  continue  their  march,  with 
their  ranks  as  close  as  possible.  Suddenly  a 
tremendous  cannonade  arose  in  rear  of  his  right, 
in  the  direction  of  Great  and  Little  Gdrschen  ; 
while  his  telescope,  still  directed  towards  Lin- 
denau, showed  him  the  inhabitants  peaceably 
posted  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  no  ene- 
my's force  deployed  beyond  the  extremity  of  the 
buildings. t  He  instantly  perceived  that  the  at- 
tack was  to  be  expected  on  the  other  side,  and 
Marshal  Ney,  observing  that  his  corps  was  as- 
sailed, set  off  at  the  gallop  to  put  himself  at  its 
head. 

In  truth,  matters  had  assumed  a  serious  as- 
pect, from  the  verv  first,  in  that  quar- 
ter.     The    French   infantry  there  ^TofTe'ac- 
occupied  the  village  of  Gross  G6r-  tion,  and  suc- 
schen,  Klein  Gorschen,  Rahno,  and  cess  of  the 
Kaia,  which   lie   near  each  other,  ^  on  the 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  an  irregular 
square,  in  the  plain  between  Lutzen  and  Pegacr. 
The  plain  is  there  traversed  by  the  deep  channel 
of  a  rivulet,  called  the  Flossgraben,  which  was 
crossed  by  the  whole  combined  army  in  small 
compact  columns,  and  formed  a  support  to  the 
right  after  these  columns  had  deployed.     Emer- 
ging from  behind  the  heights,  where  they  had 
taken  their  rest,  entirely  concealed  from  the 


*  PnScis  de  la  Camp.  1813,  Schoell,  Recueil,  ii.,  305, 
306.     Lond  ,  20,  21.     Odel.,  i.,  47,  49. 

t  Odel.,  i.,  49,  50.  Fain,  i.,  350,  351.  Precis  in  Schoell* 
Recueil,  ii.,  305,  306. 
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enemy's  view,  the  allied  army,  eighty  thousand 
strong,  moved  on  in  four  deep  black  columns, 
with  a  powerful  artillery  in  front,  which  im- 
mediately commenced  a  heavy  concentric  fire 
upon  Gross  Gdrschen,  which  the  French  in- 
fantry in  the  village  sustained  with  admirable 
intrepidity.  Soon,  however,  it  was  assailed  by 
two  Prussian  brigades,  under  General  Ziethen, 
with  such  vigour,  that,  after  a  gallant  resist- 
ance, Souham's  division,  which  was  charged 
with  its  defence,  was  driven  out  and  pursued 
to  some  distance.  The  brave  Prussians,  burn- 
ing with  ardour,  followed  up  their  success  with 
the  utmost  impetuosity :  Klein  Gorschen  and 
Rahno  were  also  carried  amid  deafening  cheers ; 
both  villages  were  speedily  wrapped  in  flames  ; 
black  volumes  of  smoke  enveloped  the  whole 
right  of  the  field  of  battle,  and  aid-de-camp  af- 
ter aid-de-camp  was  despatched  to  Napoleon, 
pressing  for  re-enforcements,  or  all  was  lost  in 
that  quarter.* 

The  emperor's  resolution  was  instantly  taken. 
Napoleon's  "  We  have  no  cavalry,"  said  he.  "No 
measures  to  matter :  it  will  be  a  battle  as  in 
repair  the  Egypt ;  the  French  infantry  is  equal 
disorder.  to  arly thing,  and  I  commit  myself, 
without  alarm,  to  the  inherent  valour  of  our 
young  conscripts."  Orders  were  immediately 
despatched  to  Macdonald,  who  was  on  the  left, 
near  Lindenau,  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  direct 
his  march  to  the  point  of  attack  on  the  right ; 
the  viceroy,  gifted  with  the  true  eye  of  a  gener- 
al, had  already  stopped  his  advance  on  hearing 
the  cannon  to  the  right,  and  enjoined  him  to 
incline  in  that  direction  ;  orders  were  simulta- 
neously sent  to  Marmont  to  hasten  across  the 
fields  in  the  same  direction  ;  Bertrand  was  in- 
structed to  advance,  as  quickly  as  possible,  on 
the  other  side  ;  while  the  whole  troops  on  the 
road  between  Lutzen  and  Leipsic  were  at  once 
halted,  and  wheeled  into  line  by  a  movement 
to  the  right.  Napoleon  himself  set  off  with  his 
suite  in  the  same  direction,  directing  his  rapid 
course  to  the  point  where  the  smoke  was  thick- 
est and  the  cannon  loudest;  but,  before  these 
various  succours  could  arrive,  disasters,  well- 
nigh  attended  with  fatal  consequences,  had  en- 
.sued  in  that  direction.! 

Wittgenstein,  overjoyed  at  the  success  of  his 
Counter  move-  first  attack,  which  had  answered 
ments  of  Witt-  his  most  sanguine  expectations,  re- 
genstem.  solved  to  support  it  to  the  utmost 

of  his  power,  and  direct  his  principal  forces  in 
that  quarter,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  dis- 
tracted the  enemy's  attention  by  a  furious  onset 
upon  his  centre.  He  brought  up,  therefore,  his 
second  line,  and  a  part  of  his  reserves,  which 
had  now  become  necessary  ;  for  Ney,  having 
moved  forward  the  divisions  Brenier,  Gerard, 
and  Marchand,  to  the  support  of  Souham,  which 
advanced  in  squares,  as  at  the  battle  of  the 
Pyramids,  had,  by  a  brilliant  charge  with  the 
bayonet,  regained  the  lost  villages,  and  driven 
back  the  allies  almost  to  the  ground  they  occu- 
pied at  the  commencement  of  the  action.  A 
few  words  addressed  by  the  Prussian  generals 
to  their  men  when  the  second  line  came  up,  re- 
stored their  confidence,  and  they  returned  to 
the  attack  of  the  burning  villages  with  redoub- 


*  I.ond.,  22,  23.     Precis,  Schoell,  Rec,  ii.,  306,  307. 
•Odel.,  i.,  50.     Fain,  i.,  350,  351. 

tVict.  etConq.,xxii.,36,  37.  Fain,  i.,  351,  352.  Lond.,23. 


led  ardour.  Nothing  could  withstand  their  im- 
petuosity. The  French  columns,  driven  out 
of  the  houses,  were  charged  in  the  intervening 
open  ground  by  the  allied  horse,  and  thrown 
into  confusion.  Several  regiments  of  conscripts 
disbanded  and  fled  ;  the  plain  was  covered  with 
fugitives,  and  dismay  overspread  the  whole 
French  right.  Seeing  his  attack  thus  far  suc- 
cessful, Wittgenstein  brought  up  his  reserves 
of  the  Russians  and  Prussians  to  decide  the 
victory ;  these  noble  troops  advanced  in  the 
finest  order,  through  a  driving  tempest  of  can- 
non-shot from  the  French  batteries,  and,  press- 
ing incessantly  forward,  carried  the  villages  of 
Klein  Gorschen  and  Hahalali  by  assault,  and 
drove  the  enemy  beyond  Kaia,  the  key  of  the 
French  right,  which  became  the  prey  of  the 
flames,  and  remained  burning  furiously,  unoc- 
cupied by  either  party.  The  French  whole  line, 
in  the  centre  and  on  the  right,  retired  five  or 
six  hundred  paces,  abandoning  also  the  village 
of  Starsiedel,  which  the  allies,  however,  were 
not  in  sufficient  strength  to  occupy.  It  was 
now  six  o'clock  :  the  battle  seemed  gained  ;  the 
French  right,  driven  back  a  mile  and  a  half,  had 
not  only  been  expelled  from  the  five  villages 
which  formed  its  strongholds,  but  in  great  part 
thrown  into  disorder.*  Half  an  hour's  far- 
ther advance  would  bring  the  allies  upon  the 
line  of  Bertrand's  march  forward,  and  cut  him 
off  from  the  remainder  of  the  army  ;  while  their 
numerous  and  magnificent  cavalry  were  already 
forming  in  dense  and  menacing  masses  to  sweep 
along  the  open  plains,  in  the  rear  of  the  whole 
enemy's  centre  and  left,  and  complete  his  de- 
struction in  a  quarter,  and  by  a  force  to  which 
he  had  nothing  to  oppose. 

No  sooner  were  these  disastrous  tidings 
brought  to  Napoleon,  than  he  set 
out  at  the  gallop  to  restore  affairs 
by  his  own  presence  at  the  scene  the  right  to 
of  this  terrible  conflict.  On  ap-  restore  the 
proaching  the  right  wing,  clearer  att  e" 
evidence  appeared  at  every  step  of  the  immi- 
nence of  the  danger.  The  plain  was  covered 
by  conscripts  flying  from  the  dreadful  fire  of 
the  Russian  artillery  ;  the  columns,  which  still 
held  together,  were  retreating,  closely  followed 
by  the  allied  infantry ;  and  the  threatening 
clouds  of  their  horse  were  preparing  to  deluge 
the  field  the  moment  that  the  last  villages  were 
passed.  Yet,  even  in  these  circumstances  of 
alarm,  the  emperor  received  the  most  touching 
proofs  of  the  devotion  of  his  troops  :  the  broken 
crowds  of  conscripts  re-formed  in  haste  at  the 
sight  of  the  imperial  staff,  and  endeavoured,  by 
forming  little  knots  or  squares,  to  arrest  the 
disorder ;  numbers  rejoined  the  ranks,  which 
still  held  together ;  the  wounded,  which  were 
carried  past  in  numbers,  every  minute  increas- 
ing, never  failed  to  salute  the  emperor  with  the 
wonted  acclamations — cries  of  "  Vive  VEmpe- 
reur  !"  broke  from  lips  soon  about  to  be  silent 
in  death,  and  a  faint  expression  of  joy  illumi- 
nated the  countenances  of  the  dying  youths 
when  the  well-known  form  of  Napoleon  flitted 
before  their  eyes.  Never  had  the  French  army 
displayed  more  devoted  valour — never  did  the 
generals  and  officers  evince  a  more  heroic 
spirit — and  never,  except,  perhaps,  at  Wagram, 

*  Fain,  i.,  355,  356.     Precis,  Schoell,  Recueil,  ii.,  307, 
309.     Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  38,  39.     Lond.,  23. 
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had  the  emperor  exposed  his  person  more  than 
at  that  awful  crisis.  But  he  was  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  danger  of  his  situation  :  orders 
were  already  given  for  a  retreat ;  and  when  an 
aid-de-camp  brought  the  intelligence,  as  he 
came  up,  that  Ney's  second  attack  on  Kaia 
had  failed,  he  received  the  news  with  a  terrific 
exclamation — "Ha!" — accompanied  by  a  look 
to  Berthier  and  Caulaincourt,  which  froze  every 
heart  around  him  with  horror.*t 

Both  parties,  perceiving  that  the  decisive 
p  .  point  of  the  battle  was  to  be  found 
effortf  of"3  m  tne  ruins  of  Kaia,  strove,  by  ac- 
both  parties  cumulating  forces  upon  it,  to  secure 
at  the  deci-  to  themselves  so  important  an  ac- 
sive  point.  qUisition  :  like  two  skilful  players 
at  chess,  who  successively  bring  up  all  their 
forces  to  support  the  attack  or  defence,  towards 
the  close  of  the  struggle,  of  often  an  inconsid- 
erable piece  on  the  board.  Napoleon,  placing 
himself  at  a  short  distance  behind  the  village, 
arranged  the  broken  remains  of  Ney's  divis- 
ions, which  had  been  already  engaged,  prece- 
ded by  the  division  Ricard,  with  his  aid-de- 
camp Count  Lobau  at  their  head,  for  a  fresh 
attack.  These  gallant  troops  advanced  with 
cool  intrepidity  ;  and,  being  now  decidedly  su- 
perior in  number  to  their  opponents,  they  drove 
them  back  behind  Kaia,  and  into  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Klein  Gorschen.  Blucher's  Prussians 
of  the  reserve,  however,  issued  with  the  utmost 
vigour  from  that  village :  a  furious  combat  en- 
sued in  the  plain  between  the  two  ;  Gerard  and 
Brenier  both  fell  severely  wounded,  at  the  head 
of  their  troops,  the  former  exclaiming,  "  Sol- 
diers, the  moment  is  arrived  when  every 
Frenchman  who  has  the  feelings  of  honour  in 
his  bosom  should  conquer  or  die."  Nor  would 
the  Prussians  recede  an  inch :  the  Berlin  vol- 
unteers melted  away  under  the  fire,  but  stood 
immovable  ;  both  parties  kept  their  ground 
with  undaunted  resolution,  and,  as  the  shades 
of  evening  began  to  creep  over  the  field,  the 
flashes  of  the  musketry  on  either  side  appeared 
fixed  to  one  spot,  and  almost  close  to  each 
other.} 

This  obstinate  conflict,  however,  gained  for 
_    ..  .    ,  Napoleon  what  he  alone  required  to 

Conflict   of  r  .     ,,  ,  ■    j  ,      ^ 

the  Berlin  wrest  their  hard-earned  successes 
volunteers  from  the  allies — time.  While  the 
and  French  combat  was  raging  between  Kaia 
„onscnpts  an^  j£iejn  Gorschen,  the  other  corps 
of  the  French  army  came  up :  the  Imperial 
Guard  was  now  assembled  close  behind  Kaia  in 
reserve,  with  Napoleon  at  its  head ;  Bertrand's 
forces  were  on  the  one  side,  Marmont's  infantry 
issued  from  the  willow  thickets,  which  adjoined 
the  Flossgraben,  on  the  other.  Seventy  thou- 
sand French  infantry  pressed  upon  the  allies, 
who   at  that  point  had  not  more  than   forty 


*Odel.,i.,51,52.  Jom.,  iv.,281,282.  Lond.,23.  Schoell, 
Bee,  ii.,  309. 

t  "  The  moment  was  very  critical :  the  emperor  called 
me  to  his  side,  and  asked  where  were  the  treasure  and  equi- 
pages. '  I  have  executed,'  replied  I,  '  the  orders  of  your 
■majesty  :  they  are  at  Lutzen.'  '  Lose  not  a  moment,  then,' 
said  he,  '  to  move  them  back  to  Merseberg  ;  it  is  our  rally- 
ing-point  in  the  event  of  retreat.'  The  whole  baggage  im- 
mediately took  the  road  for  Merseberg,  where  I  arrived  at 
night,  and  found  it  occupied  by  a  division  of  Eugene's  corps, 
which  had  been  detached  in  the  utmost  haste  to  occupy, 
during  the  alarm,  that  important  point." — Souvenirs  de 
Dumas,  iii.,  499. 

t  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  38,  39.    Jom.,  iv.,  282,  283.    Pre- 
cis in  Schoell,  Recueil,  ii.,  309,  310. 
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thousand  to  oppose  to  them.  As  a  last  effort, 
Wittgenstein  ordered  the  artillery  of  General 
Winzingerode  to  march  forward  and  take  the 
enemy,  combating  between  the  villages,  on 
their  left  flank,  while  his  infantry  advanced 
to  the  support  of  the  now  almost  exhausted 
Prussians.  This  able  manoeuvre  had  at  first  a 
surprising  success :  one  of  his  divisions  de- 
bouched from  Eisdorf,  beyond  the  Flossgraben 
streamlet,  and  drove  back  Marchand's  division 
of  Marmont's  troops  ;  while  another  re-enforced 
the  Prussians  between  the  villages,  and,  with 
the  aid  of  the  guns  on  the  enemy's  flank,  a 
third  time,  with  loud  shouts,  drove  him  out  of 
Klein  Gorschen  and  Kaia,  and  back  to  the  Im- 
perial Guard  of  Napoleon.  An  interesting  yet 
melancholy  incident  took  place  in  the  contest 
for  the  burning  villages :  the  volunteers  of 
Berlin  and  the  young  conscripts  of  Paris  met 
amid  the  ruins  ;  both  made  their  first  essay  in 
arms,  but  both  fought  with  the  courage  of 
veteran  soidiers,  hand  to  hand,  body  to  body, 
heart  to  heart ;  these  gallant  youths  struggled 
with  invincible  obstinacy  amid  the  flames,  and 
nearly  a  half  of  each  found  there  an  untimely 
grave.*! 

Napoleon  now  saw  that  the  decisive  moment 
had  arrived  :  all  his  reserves  with-  Final  ch 
in  reach,  except  the  Imperial  Guard,  of  the  French 
had  been  engaged.  He  forthwith  Guards. 
drew  out  that  formidable  host,  which  had  so 
often  decided  the  fate  of  European  fields.  Six- 
teen battalions  of  the  young  guard  were  drawn 
up  in  a  close  column,  preceded  by  sixty  pieces 
of  its  incomparable  artillery,  commaned  by 
Drouot,  and  followed  by  the  whole  reserve 
cavalry.  This  weighty  column  soon  made  its 
way  through  the  crowd  of  fugitives  which  lay 
in  its  line  of  advance.  Nothing  could  with- 
stand the  swift  and  deadly  fire  of  Drouot's 
guns,  which  seemed  absolutely  to  be  discharged 
as  they  moved  along :  Kaia  was  regained,  and 
the  allies  forced  back,  still  facing  about  and 
firing,  to  Klein  Gorschen.  The  Prussian  bat- 
talions were  now  so  much  reduced  by  eight 
hours'  incessant  fighting,  that  they  formed  lit- 
tle more  than  a  line  of  tirailleurs,  which  was 
obliged  to  fall  back  behind  that  village  to  re- 
form. There,  however,  the  fight  was  renewed  : 
Mortier  had  a  horse  shot  under  him ;  Dumou- 
stier  fell  by  his  side ;  while  on  the  Prussian 
side  Scharnhorst  was  mortally  wounded,  the 
Prince  Leopold  of  Hesse  Homberg  and  Prince 
Mecklenberg  Strelitz  killed ;  but  the  guard, 
enveloped  by  clouds  of  dust  and  smoke,  still 
steadily  advanced,  and  the  receding  sound  of 
their  artillery  and  light  of  their  guns  showed 
that  the  enemy  was  in  retreat  on  the  right.  At 
the  same  time  the  viceroy,  who  at  this  critical 
moment  came  up  from  Lindenau,  fell  on  the  ex- 
treme right  of  the  Prince  of  Wirtemberg,  and 


*  Fain,  i.,  359,  360.  Guil.  de  Vaud  Camp,  de  1813,  81. 
Jom.,  iv.,  282,  283.   Precis  in  Schoell,  Recueil,  ii.,  311,  312. 

t  "  I  had  nothing,"  said  Ney  to  General  Mathieu  Du- 
mas, after  the  battle,  "  but  battalions  of  conscripts  ;  but  I 
had  good  reason  to  congratulate  myself  on  their  conduct.  I 
doubt  if  I  could  have  achieved  as  much  with  the  grenadiers 
of  the  guard.  I  had  before  me  the  best  troops  of  the  enemy, 
including  the  whole  Prussian  Guard  ;  our  bravest  warriors, 
after  having  twice  failed,  would  probably  have  never  carried 
the  villages  ;  hut  Jive  times  I  led  back  those  brave  youths, 
whose  docility,  and,  perhaps,  inexperience,  have  served  me 
better  than  the  most  veteran  valour  ;  the  French  infantry  can 
never  be  too  young." — Souvenirs  de  Dumas,  iii.,  499 
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drew  off  his  batteries  from  the  flank  of  the 
columns  engaged  among  the  villages ;  and  it 
was  only  by  great  exertions,  and  the  admirable 
steadiness  of  the  Prussian  troops,  that  the 
prince  was  able  to  maintain  himself  in  his  posi- 
tion, without  prosecuting  the  attack  which,  in 
the  first  instance,  had  been  attended  with  such 
important  effects.  The  fire  of  the  artillery  con- 
tinued with  the  utmost  violence  along  the  whole 
line  till  darkness  closed  in  the  scene,  and  sever- 
al charges  of  the  allied  horse  upon  the  French 
squares  were  followed  by  brilliant  success  ;  but 
although  they  retained  the  greater  part  of  the 
ground  they  had  won,  on  the  right  and  in  the 
centre,  it  was  evident  they  were  overmatched 
at  the  decisive  point :  the  Russian  and  Prus- 
sian guards,  who  were  impatiently  expected, 
had  not  yet  come  up  ;  a  re- enforcement  of  two 
divisions  of  Russian  grenadiers,  under  Konow- 
nitzen,  which  Wittgenstein  hurled  at  the  very 
close  of  the  day  against  Ney's  corps  on  the 
right,  was  assailed  in  the  flank  by  the  viceroy, 
at  the  head  of  Macdonald's  three  fresh  divis- 
ions, and  so  rudely  handled  that  they  were 
obliged  to  retreat,  and  evacuate  the  village  of 
Eisdorf ;  while,  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  al- 
lies' line,  Bertrand's  corps  was  debouching  by 
Gosserau  and  Pobles,  and  threatened  early 
next  morning  to  assail  the  disputed  villages  in 
flank.  In  these  circumstances,  the  allied  sover- 
eigns gave  orders  for  a  retreat  on  the  following 
morning :  they  themselves  retired  for  the  night 
to  Lobstadt ;  the  right  was  concentrated  in  and 
around  Gross  GSrschen,  where  it  sunk  to  sleep 
amid  the  smoking  ruins ;  and  Napoleon  de- 
spatched couriers  to  Paris,  Cracow,  Rome,  Vi- 
enna, and  Constantinople,  to  announce  that  he 
had  gained  the  victory.* 

Strict  orders  had  been  given  by  the  emperor 
Nieht  attack  tnat  no  pursuit  should  be  attempted : 
of  the  allied  he  was  well  aware  of  his  inferiority 
horse  on  the  in  cavalry,  and,  having  observed  that 
French  lme.  a  considerable  part  of  the  allied 
horse  had  not  been  engaged,  he  feared  some 
surprise  during  the  night.  To  guard  against 
such  a  danger,  fires  were  directed  to  be  kindled 
along  the  whole  front  of  the  French  position, 
and  the  men  were  ordered  to  lie  down  in  squares. 
It  soon  appeared  how  necessary  these  precau- 
tions had  been.  As  Napoleon  was  riding,  at 
nine  at  night,  across  part  of  the  field  of  battle 
towards  Lutzen,  where  headquarters  were  to 
be  established,  he  was  suddenly  assailed  by  a 
fire  of  musketry  from  behind  a  hedge,  followed 
by  the  irruption  of  a  huge  mass  of  horse,  which 
advanced,  in  close  order  and  at  a  steady  pace, 
through  the  squares,  almost  to  the  imperial  es- 
cort. Had  they  pushed  on  two  hundred  paces 
farther,  they  would  have  taken  the  emperor,  with 
all  his  suite.  As  it  was,  the  alarm  was  so  great 
that  all  his  followers  dispersed  :  Napoleon  him- 
self disappeared  for  some  minutes,  and  the  anx- 
ious question  was  asked  by  them  all,  when  they 
reassembled,  "  Where  is  the  emperor  1"  Some 
squares  having  now  come  up,  and  poured  in  a 
close  fire  on  both  sides,  the  allied  horse  got  en- 
tangled in  the  darkness  in  a  ravine,  and  at  length 
the  body  which  made  this  irruption,  consisting 
of  eight  squadrons,  retired  to  their  own  posi- 

*  Prussian  Official  Account.  Schoell,  i.,  44,  48.  Fain, 
i.,  361,  362.  Precis  in  Schoell,  Rec,  ii.,  312,  313.  Jom., 
iv.,  263,  284.     Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  39,  40.     Loud.,  24. 


tion,  and  the  combat  at  all  points  ceased  in  this 
sea  of  blood.* 

At  daybreak  on  the  following  morning,  Na- 
poleon left  Lutzen,  and,  according 
to  his  usual  custom,  rode  over  the  fie^of battle 
field  of  battle.  It  afforded  ample 
subject  for  meditation,  and  evinced  clearly  the 
obstinate  and  nearly  balanced  nature  of  the  con- 
flict  in  which  the  French  Empire  was  now  en- 
gaged. Between  the  village  of  Kaia  and  Gross 
Gorschen  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground  was 
covered  with  the  slain,  of  whom  above  two- 
thirds  were  French.  The  dead  on  their  side 
were  about  six,  the  wounded  twelve  thousand.! 
The  youthful  visages  and  slender  figures  of  a 
great  proportion  of  the  corpses  on  both  sides 
presented  at  once  a  melancholy  and  an  interest- 
ing spectacle,  and  showed  at  once  how  war 
had  strained  the  military  strength  of  both  mon- 
archies, and  what  ardent  passions  had  mutually 
inspired  their  people.  Many  of  the  dead  bodies 
were  those  of  the  Prussian  landwehr  and  land- 
sturm.  The  French  gazed  with  astonishment 
on  the  long  hair,  rough  mien,  and  coarse  gar- 
ments of  these  rural  combatants,  most  of  whom 
were  not  yet  in  uniform,  but  lay  on  the  field  in 
their  dress  from  the  plough  ;  but  Napoleon  view- 
ed them  with  very  different  feelings,  and  mused 
long  on  these  decisive  proofs  of  the  universal 
spirit  which  had  drawn  forth  in  Prussia  "  the 
might  that  slumbers  in  a  peasant's  arm."  The 
troops  saluted  him  with  their  accustomed  ac- 
clamations, and  appeared  to  have  lost  none  of 
their  wonted  enthusiasm.  Nothing  appeared  so 
extraordinary  to  his  attendants  as  the  immense 
army  which  had,  in  a  manner,  sprung  out  of  the 
earth  at  his  summons,  and  the  admirable  spirit 
with  which  it  was  animated.} 

The  battle  of  Lutzen  must  always  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  most  striking   T  ,  .. 

i-       /•  tvt        i         .  ■■>■.  ,  -i-      -Loss  on  both 

proofs  of  Napoleon  s  military  abih-  sides,  and  re- 
ties.  Though  the  success  gained  flections  on 
was  far  from  being  decisive — the  the  battle- 
allies  having  retreated  next  day  in  admirable 
order,  without  the  sacrifice  either  of  prisoners-, 
standards,  or  cannon,  and  with  a  loss  of  only 
fifteen  thousand  men,  while  the  French  were 
weakened  by  eighteen  thousand,  of  whom  nine 
hundred  were  prisoners — yet  a  most  important 
advantage  had  been  gained  by  the  first  success 
in  the  campaign,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
credit  of  their  arms  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  by 
having  forced  the  veteran  bands  of  Russia  to 
retreat,  with  an  army  for  the  most  part  com- 
posed of  young  conscripts.  Although,  also,  the 
superiority  of  numbers,  upon  the  whole,  was  de- 
cidedly on  the  side  of  the  French,  yet  this  was 
far  from  being  the  case  with  the  forces  actually 
engaged  until  a  late  period  of  the  day.  The 
allies  selected  their  own  point  of  attack :  their 
movements  were  so  admirably  screened  from 
the  enemy  by  the  numerous  light  horse  which 
covered  their  movements,  that,  though  they 
bivouacked  within  two  leagues  of  the  French 

*  Odel.,  i.,  57,  58.  Fain,  i.,  366,  367.  Lond.,  24.  Precis 
in  Recueil  by  Schoell,  ii.,  313,  314. 

t  Ney's  corps  alone  lost  twelve  thousand  men  and  five 
hundred  officers,  killed  and  wounded.  The  number  of 
wounded  was  so  great,  that  the  generals  accused  the  young 
conscripts  with  having  injured  themselves  to  escape  the  fa- 
tigues and  dangers  of  the  campaign. — Jomini,  iv.,  285. 

t  Odel.,  i.,  59,  62.  Fain,  i.,  367,  369.  Vict,  et  Conq.,. 
xxii.,  42,  43. 
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right  on  the  night  preceding,  their  vicinity  was 
not  even  suspected  ;  and  when  the  attack  on 
Gross  Gorschen  commenced  at  ten  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  2d,  Ney's  corps  alone  was 
at  hand  to  resist  it,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
army  was  spread  over  a  line  thirty  miles  in 
length,  from  the  gates  of  Leipsic  to  the  banks 
of  the  Saale.  Surprised  in  this  manner  in  a 
scattered  line  of  march  by  the  unforeseen  onset 
of  the  enemy  in  concentrated  masses  on  his 
right  and  centre,  Napoleon  ran  the  most  immi- 
nent hazard  of  seeing  his  army  pierced  through 
the  middle,  and  severed  in  twain  by  an  enemy 
whose  superiority  in  cavalry  would  have  enabled 
him  speedily  to  convert  such  a  disaster  into  to- 
tal ruin.  Had  Wittgenstein  had  his  reserves 
better  in  hand,  and  followed  up  the  capture  of 
Klein  Gorschen  and  Kaia  at  the  moment  with 
adequate  forces,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  result  would  have  taken  place.  It  was  the 
highest  effort  of  the  military  art,  therefore,  in, 
Napoleon  to  restore  the  battle  after  such  an 
advantage  had  been  gained  and  such  a  surprise 
incurred ;  to  arrest  the  enemy's  advance  by  ob- 
stinate resistance  in  the  only  situation  where, 
from  the  proximity  of  the  villages,  it  could  be 
attempted,  and  prolong  the  combat  til!  the  con- 
centration of  his  forces  from  both  sides  enabled 
him  to  assume  the  offensive  with  superior 
strength.* 

During  the  action,  Bulow  had  carried  the 
Retreat  of  the  town  of  Halle  by  assault,  and  taken 
allies  to  Dres-  six  guns  ;  but  the  turn  which  af- 
den-  fairs  had  taken  on  the  plain  of  Lut- 

zen  rendered  this  advantage,  which  otherwise 
might  have  been  important,  of  no  avail.  The 
allied  army  retired  slowly,  and  in  admirable 
order,  towards  Dresden,  which  the  main  body 
reached  on  the  7th,  and,  passing  on 
pri  '  without  halting,  took  the  road  of  Silesia, 
where  a  strong  intrenched  position  had  for  some 
time  been  prepared  at  Bautzen.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  methodical  arrangements,  however,  and 
short  marches  of  the  retreat,  considerable  con- 
fusion soon  ensued :  ten  thousand  chariots, 
more  than  half  of  them  loaded  with  wounded, 
retiring  on  a  single  road,  necessarily  occasion- 
ed great  embarrassment.  In  many  places  the 
road  was  blocked  up,  and  nothing  but  the  un- 
conquerable firmness  of  the  rear-guard  imposed 
on  the  French,  and  prevented  the  most  serious 
disasters.  The  retreat  was  conducted  in  two 
columns  :  the  Russians  retired  by  Chemnitz  and 
Freyberg,  followed  by  Bertrand  and  Oudinot ; 
the  Prussians  by  the  great  road  from  Leipsic  to 
Dresden,  pursued  by  Lauriston,  Marmont,  Eu- 
gene, and  the  Imperial  Guard ;  while  Ney  moved 
upon  Torgau  and  Wittenberg  to  menace  Berlin. 
Ney,  with  his  corps,  which  had  suffered  so  se- 
verely in  the  battle,  was  at  first  left  to  rest  some 


*  Knowing  of  what  vital  importance  success  at  Lutzen 
was  to  arrest  the  torrent  of  misfortune  which  threatened  to 
submerge  his  empire,  Napoleon  made  the  most  extraordi- 
nary efforts  to  animate  the  spirit  of  his  troops.  Shortly  be- 
fore, ho  had  for  some  fault  degraded  from  his  rank  the  col- 
onel of  a  battalion,  who,  being  a  very  brave  man,  was  much 
heloved  by  his  soldiers  :  when  the  regiment  was  to  charge 
under  Count  Lobau  to  regain  Kaia,  he  rode  up  to  the  front 
of  the  battalion,  and  replaced  him  in  his  station,  after  ad- 
dressing him  a  few  words.  The  shouts  of  joy  from  the  bat- 
talion resounded  over  the  field  :  the  cry  spread  from  rank  to 
rank,  and  was  heard  even  above  the  roar  ot  the  artillery  ; 
and  the  battalion,  heading  a  column,  soon  was  to  be  seen 
mounting  in  the  most  gallant  style  a  height  behind  Starsie- 
del. — See  Odeleben,  i.,  55. 


Beautiful  ap- 
pearance of 
Dresden  on 
the  approach 
of  the  Freneh. 


days  on  the  field,  in  order  to  bury  the  dead  and 
reform  its  ranks.  The  emperor,  however,  in- 
tended that,  while  the  bulk  of  his  army  followed 
the  allied  sovereigns  into  Silesia,  that  gallant 
marshal  should  receive  a  recompense  for  his 
valour,  by  being  sent  against  Berlin ;  and  thither, 
accordingly,  he  was  soon  directed.  Se-  Ma?  5 
vere  combats  with  the  rear-guard  took  May  6! 
place  at  Etidorf,  Nossen,  and  Wilidruf;  May  7. 
but  the  French  obtained  no  advantage,  and 
Milaradowitch,  who  commanded  the  rear-guard, 
after  cutting  the  arches  of  the  bridge  of  Dres- 
den,* which  had  been  restored  in  a  temporary 
manner,  took  post  in  force  among  the  houses 
on  the  right  bank. 

When  the  French  army  approached  Dresden, 
even  the  meanest  soldiers  were 
struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  spec- 
tacle which  presented  itself.  Its 
lovely  encircling  hills,  crowned 
with  villas,  gardens,  and  orchards, 
divided  by  the  noble  stream  of  the  Elbe,  which 
at  all  seasons  awaken  the  admiration  of  the  trav- 
eller, were  then  in  their  highest  beauty,  deck- 
ed in  the  first  green  and  flowers  of  spring.  The 
ascending  sun  glittered  with  dazzling  bright- 
ness on  the  steeples,  domes,  and  palaces  of  the 
city  ;  calmness  and  peace  seemed  to  have  mark- 
ed it  for  their  own  ;  no  sound  of  alarm  or  sign 
ofdevastationwasyet  perceptible  in  its  smiling 
environs.  But  war  in  its  most  terrible  form  was 
about  to  prey  upon  this  devoted  capital ;  for  six 
long  months  it  was  to  be  the  scene  of  combats, 
of  suffering,  and  of  blood ;  and  already,  amid  all 
the  luxuriance  of  opening  nature,  the  symp- 
toms, as  yet  brilliant  and  majestic,  of  military 
preparations  were  to  be  seen.  In  those  or- 
chards, the  glitter  of  bayonets  could  be  discern- 
ed ;  on  every  height  of  those  hills,  artillery  was 
planted  ;  two  black  columns  of  smoke  announ- 
ced the  burning  of  the  temporary  bridges,  above 
and  below  the  city,  which  the  Russians  had 
erected,  while  occasional  cannon-shot  from  the 
right  bank,  still  in  the  hands  of  the  allies,  min- 
gled with  the  clang  of  the  bells  which  announ- 
ced the  approach  of  Napoleon  on  the  left.  The 
few  remaining  Cossacks  swam  their  horses 
across  the  Elbe  after  the  bridges  were  destroy- 
ed ;  and  Dresden,  wholly  evacuated  by  the  allies, 
but  in  the  deepest  terror  and  anxiety,  awaited 
the  arrival  of  the  conqueror.! 

To  deprecate  his  wrath,  which  the  decided 
favour  the  inhabitants  had  shown  to  Entry  of  Na- 
the  allied  cause  gave  them  every  poieoniuto 
reason  to  apprehend,  the  magis-  Dresden, 
trates  waited  upon  Napoleon  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  city,  on  the  road  to  Freyberg.  "  Who 
are  yeuV  said  he,  in  a  quick  and  rude 
tone.  "  Members  of  the  municipality, 
replied  the  trembling  burgomasters.  "  Have 
you  bread!"  "Our  resources  have  been  en- 
tirely exhausted  by  the  requisitions  of  the  Rus- 
sians and  Prussians."  "  Ha  !  it  is  impossible, 
is  it  ?  I  know  no  such  word  ;  get  ready  bread, 
meat,  and  wine.  I  know  all  you  have  done : 
you  richly  deserve  to  be  treated  as  a  conquered 
people  ;  but  I  forgive  all,  from  regard  to  your 
king  :  he  is  the  saviour  of  your  country  ;  you 

*  Lond.,  25,  26.  Fain,  i.,  370,  373.  Join.,  iv.,  287. 
Odel.,  i.,  63,  66. 
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have  been  already  punished  by  having  had  the 
Russians  and  Prussians  among  you,  and  being 
governed  by  Baron  Stein."  With  these  words 
he  turned  aside  from  the  city,  and,  directing  his 
horse  towards  the  suburbs  of  Pima,  traversed 
the  ramparts  of  the  town,  as  far  as  the  road 
which  leads  to  Pilnitz ;  he  there  dismounted, 
and  walked  on  foot,  accompanied  only  by  Cau- 
laincourt  and  a  page,  to  the  banks  of  the  river, 
at  the  point  where  the  Russians  had  construct- 
ed their  bridge  of  boats.  The  viceroy  soon  after 
joined  them,  and  the  emperor  and  he  advanced 
alone  to  the  water's  edge,  while  the  Russian 
guns  were  still  occasionally  firing  from  the  op- 
posite side.  Having  completed  his  observations, 
without  injury,  in  that  quarter,  and  made  him- 
self master  by  inquiry  of  the  whole  particulars 
attending  that  vicinity,  he  proceeded  to  the 
other  side  of  the  town,  beyond  Fredericstadt, 
where  the  bridge  of  rafts  near  Ubigau  was  still 
for  the  most  part  standing,  not  more  than  one 
third  having  been  consumed  by  the  fire  which 
the  Russians  had  applied  to  it.  Some  light 
horsemen  threw  themselves  into  boats,  ap- 
proached the  burning  pile,  extinguished  the 
flames,  and  drew  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  bridge 
in  safety  to  the  left  bank.  Having  secured  this 
important  acquisition,  his  next  care  was  to  rec- 
onnoitre the  banks  still  farther  down ;  and 
having  discovered  a  place  near  Preisnitz,  where 
the  heights  on  the  left  bank  overtopped  those  on 
the  right,  and  a  curve  in  the  stream  broke  the 
force  of  the  current,  he  gave  orders  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  bridge  of  rafts  there  with  all  pos- 
sible expedition.* 

Disquieting  intelligence  having  been  received 

Napoleon's        in  tne  evening  from  Torgau,  where 
preparations     the  governor  not  only  still  persisted 
for  the  passage  in  refusing  to  admit  a  French  gar- 
of  the  Elbe.      rjsori)  but  alleged  in  his  vindica- 
tion the  express  orders  of  his  sovereign,  a  spe- 
cial messenger  was  despatched  to  the  King  of 
Saxony  to  know  whether  he  still  adhered  to  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  accompanied  by  an 
intimation,  that,  "  if  he  did  not  forthwith  return 
■to  his  capital,  he  should  lose  his  kingdom."    On 
the  following  morning,  Napoleon  was  on  horse- 
hack  by  daybreak,  urging  on  in  person  the  prep- 
arations for  the  passage  of  the  river  under  the 
heights  of  Preisnitz.     The  engineers  had  made 
extraordinary   efforts   during    the    night :    the 
bridge  of  rafts  was  speedily  repaired  ;  the  ma- 
rines from  Brest  had  powerfully  seconded  the 
land  engineers ;   and  two  battalions   of  light 
troops  had  already  been  crossed  over  to  the 
right  bank,  where  they  were  spread  out  as  vi- 
dettes,  both  to  keep  off  the  enemy  and  acquire 
information.    These  preparations,  however,  had 
not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  allies,  who  sent  in 
the  night  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  accom- 
panied by  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  to  the  bank 
opposite  Ubigau.     Already  the  dropping  fire  of 
the  tirailleurs  was  to  be  heard  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  and  the  deep  booming  of  the  Russian 
cannon,  at  intervals,  showed  that  a  serious  re- 
sistance was  intended.     No  sooner  did  Napo- 
leon see  the  preparations  of  the  enemy,  than  he 
called  out,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  to  General 
Drouot,    "  A  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  !"  and 
posted  himself  on  an  eminence,  at  a  short  dis- 


*  Odel.,  i.,  68, 
xxii.,  43,  44. 


7a     Fain,  i.,  .370,  380.     Vict,  et  Conq., 


tance  in  the  rear,  to  direct  their  disposition. 
The  artillery  of  the  guard  quickly  came  up  at 
the  gallop,  and  Drouot  disposed  them  on  the 
heights  of  Preisnitz,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the 
alley  of  the  Ostra,  where  they  commanded  the 
enemy's  guns  on  the  opposite  bank ;  but  such 
was  the  impatience  of  the  emperor  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  operation,  which  did  not  immediate- 
ly succeed,  that,  when  he  returned  to  him  to  give 
an  account  of  his  proceedings,  he  vented  his 
displeasure  upon  him  in  a  manner  at  once  un- 
seemly and  ludicrous. *t 

Drouot  was  right,  however  :  the  guns  were 
well  placed,  and  this  speedily  ap-  A  passage  ig 
peared  in  the  tremendous  fire  which  effected  at 
they  opened  upon  the  Russian  bat-  Dresden, 
teries.  For  some  time  the  cannonade  was  kept 
up  with  great  vigour  on  both  sides,  and  several 
of  the  enemy's  balls  fell  close  to  the  emperor, 
whose  head  was  struck  by  a  splinter  which  one 
drove  from  a  piece  of  wood  close  to  him.  "  If 
it  had  struck  me  on  the  breast,"  said  he,  calm- 
ly, "  all  was  over."  It  soon,  however,  appear- 
ed that  the  French  artillery  was  superior,  both 
in  number  and  position,  to  that  to  which  they 
were  opposed  ;  and  as  the  object  of  the  Rus- 
sians was  not  to  defend  the  passage  of  the 
river,  which  they  well  knew  against  such  a 
general  and  army  was  impossible,  but  only  to 
delay  his  crossing,  they  drew  off  their  guns  in 
the  afternoon,  and  the  passage  was  left  unop- 
posed. New  obstacles  of  a  still  more  serious 
nature  now  presented  themselves  :  heavy  rains 
and  the  melting  of  the  Bohemian  snows  had 
raised  a  flood  in  the  Elbe  ;  anchors,  cables,  and 
grappling-irons  were  wanting,  and,  after  two 
days  of  unprofitable  labour,  the  undertaking  was 
abandoned.  It  was  deemed  easier  to  restore, 
in  a  temporary  manner,  the  two  arches  which 
had  been  cut  in  the  bridge  of  Dresden.  By  the 
indefatigable  exertions  of  the  French  engineers, 
the  preparations  were  pushed  forward  with  such 
activity,  that,  by  ten  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  11th,  all  was  ready  even  for-May11 
the  passage  of  the  artillery ;  and  the  whole 
corps  of  the  viceroy,  Marmont,  and  Bertrand 
were  crossed  over.  They  found  the  opposite 
suburb  entirely  evacuated  by  the  enemy,  who 


*  Odel.,  i.,  70,  71.     Fain,  i.,  380,  381.     Jom.,  iv.,  287 
Lucches.,  iii.,  421. 

t  He  was  in  such  a  rage,  that  he  took  him  by  the  ears 
and  pulled  them  ;  but  the  general  preserved  his  presence  of 
mind,  and  replied  calmly,  but  firmly,  that  the  guns  could  not 
be  better  placed.  Napoleon,  upon  this,  recovered  his  good- 
humour,  and  the  thing  passed  off  with  a  laugh.  Such  sal- 
lies of  temper  were  very  frequent  with  the  emperor,  espe- 
cially in  his  latter  years  ;  but  they  were  not  of  long  endu- 
rance, and,  when  the  first  burst  of  fury  was  over,  he  usually 
recovered  himself.  Drouot,  the  well-known  commander  of 
the  artillery  of  the  guard,  was  a  very  remarkable  man.  He 
always  had  a  small  Bible  with  him  to  read,  which  constitu 
ted  his  chief  delight,  and  he  avowed  it  openly  to  the  per- 
sons in  the  imperial  suite  :  a  peculiarity  not  a  little  remark- 
able in  that  staff,  and  the  admission  of  which  required  no 
small  degree  of  moral  courage.  He  was  not  without  a  cer- 
tain shade  of  superstition  ;  for,  as  Napoleon  usually  brought 
him  forward  at  the  most  hazardous  moment,  and  he  was  al- 
ways at  the  head  of  his  troops,  his  situation  was  full  of  per- 
il ;  and  he  was  careful  on  such  occasions  to  array  himself 
in  his  old  uniform  of  general  of  artillery,  as  he  had  long 
worn  it  and  never  received  an  injury.  When  near  the  ene- 
my he  always  dismounted  from  horseback,  and  advanced  on 
foot  in  the  middle  of  his  guns,  and,  by  a  most  extraordinary 
chance,  neither  himself  nor  his  horse  was  ever  wounded. 
His  modesty  was  equal  to  his  knowledge,  his  fidelity  to  his 
courage  ;  and  he  gave  a  shining  proof  of  the  latter  quality 
by  accompanying  Napoleon  to  Elba,  amid  the  general  defec- 
tion by  which  the  more  exalted  objects  of  the  emperor's 
bounty  were  disgraced.— See  Odel.,  i.,  131,  132. 
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were  in  full  retreat  to  the  great  intrenched  po- 
sition, where  they  intended  to  give  battle,  at 
Bautzen.  Such  was  the  impatience  of  the  em- 
peror for  the  completion  of  the  passage,*  that 
he  promised  a  Napoleon  to  every  boat  which 
was  ferried  across ;  and  during  the  whole  of  the 
11th  he  remained  seated  on  a  stone  bench  on 
the  bridge,  listening  to  the  shouts  of  the  young 
conscripts  as  they  passed  over,  and  feasting 
his  eyes  with  the  long  trains  of  artillery,  which 
seemed  to  be  destined  to  hurl  to  the  right  bank 
of  the  Elbe  all  the  horrors  of  war,  which  had 
hitherto  devastated  the  left. 

On  the  following  day,  the  King  of  Saxony 
Return  of  the  gave  a  clear  proof  of  the  terror 
King  of  Saxo-  which  Napoleon's  success  had  in- 
ny}Z  Drfiesd,en>  spired,  bv  arriving  in  person  at 
adherence  Dresden,  "to  place  himself  and  all 
to  the  cause  of  his  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Napoleon.  French  emperor.  This  proceeding 
was  in  the  highest  degree  gratifying  to  Napo- 
leon, who  thus  not  only  saw  secured  the  adhe- 
rence of  an  important  ally  and  valuable  army, 
in  possession  of  fortresses  of  vital  consequence 
in  the  campaign,  but  beheld  himself  restored  to 
the  rank  which  he  most  coveted — that  of  the 
arbiter  of  the  destinies  and  protector  of  the 
thrones  of  sovereigns.  So  anxious  was  he  for 
his  arrival,  that,  for  two  days  before  he  came, 
the  troops  had  been  posted  to  a  considerable 
distance  on  the  road  to  Prague,  expecting  his 
approach.  The  motives  which  led  to  this  reso- 
lution on  the  part  of  Frederic  Augustus  were 
very  apparent.  Austria,  though  evidently  in- 
clining to  the  side  of  the  allies,  was  not  yet 
prepared  to  take  the  field,  and  a  considerable 
time  must  elapse  before  her  forces  could  join 
those  of  the  allies  ;  and,  meanwhile,  Napoleon 
was  in  possession  of  his  capital  and  dominions, 
and  if  they  were  treated  as  conquered  coun- 
tries, the  most  frightful  miseries  awaited  his 
subjects.  Influenced  by  these  considerations, 
and  by  that  regard  to  rectitude  and  the  obliga- 
tion of  treaties  which  is  so  rare  in  crowned 
heads,  the  King  of  Saxony,  who  had  for  some 
time  been  forced  to  temporize,  in  expectation 
of  seeing  what  line  Austria  was  likely  to  take, 
and  had  actually  ordered  General  Thielman, 
when  the  first  inaccurate  accounts  of  the  battle 
of  Lutzen  were  brought,  to  shut  his  gates  against 
the  French  troops,  t  now  adopted  a  decided 
course,  and  threw  his  crown  and  fortune  into 
hazard  with  Napoleon.  His  arrival  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  peremptory  order  to  General  Thiel- 

*  Odel.,  i.,  72,  74.  Fam,  i.,  383,  384.  Vict,  et  Conq., 
xxii.,  44. 

t  "I  have  seen,  with  entire  satisfaction,  the  conduct  you 
have  pursued  at  Torgau,  regarding  the  conferences  pro- 
posed to  you  by  the  allied  generals,  as  well  as  before  you 
left  Dresden,  and  it  has  entirely  justified  my  confidence  in 
you.  To  allow  some  pieces  of  artillery  to  go  out  of  your 
wnlls  for  the  siege  of  Wittenberg  (then  in  the  hands  of  the 
French)  would  be  altogether  contrary  to  my  relations  with 
Austria,  which  are  positively  determined." — King  of  Sax- 
ony to  General  Thielman,  30th  April,  1813.  Fain,  i., 
485. 

"  My  order,  as  expressed  to  you  in  my  letter  of  the  19th 
of  April,  is,  that  the  independence  of  Torgau  should  be 
maintained  with  the  utmost  care,  and  that  its  gates  should 
be  opened  to  no  one  without  my  express  order,  in  concert 
with  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  I  now  add,  to  prevent  mis- 
understanding, that,  if  the  fortune  of  arms  should  bring 
back  the  French  forces  to  the  Elbe,  you  are  to  conduct 
yourself  in  the  same  manner  ;  and,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, that  Torgau  should  not  be  opened  to  the  French 
troops." — Kino  of  Saxony  to  General  Thielman,  5th 
May,  1813.     Fain,  i.,  466. 


man  forthwith  to  surrender  the  fortress  of  Tor- 
gau to  Marshal  Ney,  who  took  possession  of  it 
on  the  13th,  and  commenced  the  passage  of  the 
river ;  while  the  Saxon  troops,  fourteen  thou- 
sand strong,  including  some  regiments  of  excel- 
lent cavalry,  were  anew  placed  under  the  or- 
ders of  Regnier,  and  formed  the  seventh  corps 
of  the  army.  General  Thielman,  whose  com- 
munications, by  his  sovereign's  orders,  with 
the  allies  had  for  some  time  been  well  known, 
and  who  was  indignant  at  the  adherence  of  his 
sovereign  to  the  oppressor  of  Germany,  and  the 
contradictory  orders  which,  within  the  last  few 
days,  he  had  received,  quitted  his  colours,  and  en- 
tered into  the  service  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
Meanwhile,  the  King  of  Saxony  was  welcomed 
with  extraordinary  pomp  by  Napoleon,  at  Dres- 
den ;  the  Imperial  Guards  lined  the  road  from 
the  chateau  to  the  city  ;  the  cavalry,  which  met 
him  near  the  camp  of  Pirna,  formed  his  escort 
to  the  gates  of  the  town  ;  while  Napoleon,  who 
received  him  on  one  of  the  little  bridges  of  the 
road  leading  to  Perria,  and  attended  him  to  his 
palace  amid  discharges  of  artillery,  ringing  of 
bells,  and  the  acclamations  of  the  soldiers,  en- 
joyed the  satisfaction  of  giving  the  most  de- 
cisive proof  to  Europe  of  the  reality  of  his  suc- 
cess at  Lutzen,  by  thus  restoring  to  his  capital 
and  throne  the  first  of  his  allies  who  had  suffer- 
ed by  the  events  of  the  war.* 

But  if  the  arrival  of  the  King  of  Saxony  at 
Dresden  was  thus  a  source  of  the   .,      ■      .  , 

...  .  -        .  ..,.  Alarming  state 

highest  gratification  to  Napoleon,  0f  the  negotia- 
the  advices  and  intelligence  which  tions  with 
he  brought  from  Prague,  in  regard  Austna- 
to  the  intentions  of  Austria,  were  of  the  most 
disquieting  kind.  It  was  no  longer  doubtful 
that  the  court  of  Vienna  was  only  temporizing 
to  gain  time  to  complete  its  preparations,  and 
there  was  too  much  reason  to  apprehend  that 
its  armaments  would  ultimately  be  turned  to 
the  advantage  of  the  allies.  Prince  Schwartz- 
enberg,  at  Paris,  had  already  let  fall  some  hints 
that  an  alliance  which  policy  had  formed  policy 
might  dissolve  ;t  the  light  troops  of  the  army 
had  intercepted  some  correspondence  of  the 
cabinet  of  Vienna  with  the  members  of  the 
Rhenish  Confederacy,  which  breathed  a  hostile 
spirit  towards  France  ;t  and  the  King  of  Sax- 
ony, fresh  from  Prague,  not  only  confirmed 
these  alarming  advices,  but  communicated  the 
intelligence  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  had 
either  contracted,  or  was  on  the  eve  of  con- 
tracting, positive  engagements  with  the  allied 
powers. §     Napoleon,  therefore,  saw  that  there 


*  Odel.,  i.,  76,  76.  Fain,  i.,  388,  390.  Jom.,  iv.,  288, 
289.     Hard.,  xii.,  149,  150. 

t  "  Ah !  the  marriage,"  said  Schwartzenberg  to  Maret, 
at  Paris,  "  the  marriage  !  Policy  has  made  it  ;  but — " — 
See  Fain,  i.,  390,  note. 

t  "  Austria  is  gradually  unmasking  herself  in  all  her  re- 
lations with  our  allies.  She  assumes  the  attitude  towards 
Denmark,  Saxony,  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg,  Naples  and 
Westphalia,  of  the  friend  of  peace  and  of  France,  who  de- 
sires nothing  for  her  own  aggrandizement.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  she  recommends  to  them  to  set  on  foot  no  use- 
less armaments,  not  to  exhaust  themselves  by  giving  suc- 
cours to  France,  which  would  serve  no  other  purpose  but 
to  render  the  emperor  more  untractable,  and  which,  be- 
sides, would  be  without  an  object,  as  Austria  has  150,000 
men  ready  to  cast  in  the  balance  against  whichever  of  the 
two  parties  should  wish  to  continue  the  war."— Stakel- 
berg,  Envoy  Russe  a  Vienne  a  Salons,  28th  of  May,  1813. 
Rapport  de  M.  Le  Due  de  Bassano,  20th  Aout,  1813. 
Moniteur. 

t)  "  Before  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  the  Emperor  of  Austna 
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was  no  time  to  lose  in  striking  terror  into  the 
cabinet  of  Vienna  :  on  the  very  day,  according- 
ly, of  the  King  of  Saxony's  arrival,  he  wrote  to 
his  minister  at  that  capital,  aspersing  the  char- 
acter of  Metternich,  who,  he  said,  mistook  in- 
trigue for  politics  ;  boasting  of  his  own  forces, 
which  he  stated  at  eleven  hundred  thousand 
men,  of  which  three  hundred  thou- 
May  12'  sand  were  already  on  the  Elbe  ;  desiring 
Narbonne  to  allude  to  the  intercepted  letters, 
which  gave  the  emperor  an  ample  title  to  desire 
him  to  demand  his  passports,  but  declaring  his 
willingness  to  forget  all,  and  renew  pacific  re- 
lations on  reasonable  terms.  The  letters  con- 
tained an  injunction  not  to  commit  himself  in 
regard  to  Silesia,  and  not  to  mention  the  Bour- 
bons, as  they  were  entirely  forgotten  in  Europe 
— a  phrase  which  sufficiently  proved  that  they 
were  anything  rather  than  forgotten  by  him- 
self* t 

Two  days  afterward,  Count  Bubna  arrived 
M.  .  f  at  Dresden  from  the  cabinet  of  Vi- 
Count  Bubna  enna,  and  at  the  same  time  M.  de 
to  Dresden,       Stadion  was  despatched  from  the 

BautStadl°n  t0  same  court  t0  tne  headquarters  of 
the  allied  sovereigns  at  Bautzen, 
earnestly  pressing  upon  both  an  accommoda- 
tion. In  this  attempt  Metternich  at  this  period 
was  perfectly  sincere,  for  he  was  seriously 
alarmed  by  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Lutzen, 
and  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  that  Russia 
and  France  would  accommodate  their  differ- 
ences by  a  treaty  on  the  drum-head,  and  that 
Napoleon  would  be  left  at  liberty  to  take  ven- 
geance at  leisure  on  the  German  powers  which 
had  incurred  his  displeasure.  M.  Bubna  had 
several  long  interviews  with  Napoleon,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  made  the  emperor  acquaint- 
ed with  the  expectations  of  his  court  in  regard 
to  the  concessions  by  France,  and  accession  of 
territory  to  themselves,  which  were  hoped  for. 
These  were,  that  Austria  should  have  the  Illyr- 
ian  provinces,  an  increase  of  territory  on  the 
side  of  Poland,  and  some  also  on  the  Bavari- 
an frontier,  and  that  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine  should  be  dissolved.  Without  commit- 
ting himself  either  one  way  or  other  in  regard 
to  these  demands,  Napoleon  contented  himself 
with  declaring  that  he  would  agree  to  an  ar- 
mistice, on  condition  that  the  allies  retired  be- 
hind the  Oder,  and  he  himself  behind  the  Elbe, 
with  a  view  to  a  congress  at  Prague,  at  which 
England  and  America  should  be  invited  to  at- 
tend ;  and  M.  Bubna  having  set  out  for  Vienna 
with  this  ultimatum,  the  emperor  took  his  de- 
parture for  his  advanced  guard  in  Silesia. % 

Before  finally  committing  his  fate  to  the 
Napoleon's  se-  char<ces  of  war,  Napoleon  made 
cret  proposals  the  very  attempt  which  Metternich 
to  Russia  at  so  much  dreaded,  that  of  opening  a 
this  period.       separate  negotiation  with  one  of 

had  already  contracted  secret  engagements  with  the  allies, 
and  was  on  the  eve  of  declaring  himself.  For  this  reason, 
Napoleon  sent  Eugene  into  Italy  to  reorganize  an  army. 
Before  the  campaign  commenced  Austria  had  opened  nego- 
tiations with  all  the  powers  of  the  Rhenish  Confederacy." — 
Guicciard.,  p.  129,  131. 

*  Napoleon  to  Narbonne,  May  12,  1813.  Fain,  i.,  393, 
394.     Hard.,  xii.,  155,  156. 

t  "  As  to  the  Bourbons,  be  sure  never  to  speak  of  them  ; 
no  one  in  France  or  in  Europe  thinks  of  them  ;  they  are 
forgotten  even  in  England." — Napoleon  to  Narbonne, 
12th  May,  1813.     HARDENBERG,  xii.,  154. 

t  Count  Bubna  to  Stadion,  May  18,  1813.  Fain,  i.,  395, 
396.     Hard.,  iu.,  155,  158      Join.,  iv.,  289,  292. 


the  allied  powers,  in  the  hope  of  detaching  it 
from  the  rest.  On  the  day  on  which 
Bubna  set  out  for  Vienna,  he  secretly  May  18- 
despatched  Caulaincourt  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia.  The  object  of  this 
mission  was  to  induce  the  cabinet  of  St.  Peters- 
burg to  accommodate  its  differences  with 
France,  at  the  expense  of  Austria ;  and,  well 
knowing  that  the  great  object  of  its  jealousy 
was  the  existence,  and  probable  increase,  of 
the  Grand-duchy  of  Warsaw,  he  proposed  to 
extend  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  to  the 
Oder,  to  increase  Westphalia  by  1,500,000  souls, 
and  to  give  to  Prussia,  in  exchange  for  the  ter- 
ritory thus  lost,  the  whole  Grand-duchy  of  War- 
saw and  the  territory  of  Dantzic,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  by  which 
means  she  would  acquire  an  increase  of  be- 
tween four  and  five  millions  of  souls,  and  be 
restored  to  the  rank  she  held  before  the  battle 
of  Jena.  Her  capital  was  to  be  Warsaw,  and 
the  great  advantage  held  out  was,  that  three 
hundred  leagues,  and  an  independent  power,  in 
possession  of  all  the  fortresses  on  the  Vistula, 
would  be  thus  interposed  between  France  and 
Russia.  *  Alexander,  however,  was  proof  against 
these  seductions  :  he  received  Caulaincourt  but 
in  presence  of  the  ministers  of  England,  Aus- 
tria, and  Sweden,  as  well  as  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  expressed,  in  their  joint  name,  his 
anxious  wish  for  the  termination  of  hostilities, 
but  remained  firm  to  his  engagements  with  the 
allies  and  the  cause  of  European  independence. 
Nothing,  however,  can  paint  Napoleon  better, 
or  evince  more  clearly  his  invariable  policy  to 
sacrifice  honour,  probity,  and  resentment  to 
present  expedience,  than  the  tenour  of  these 
proposals.  At  the  very  time  that  he  was  ma- 
king so  striking  a  parade,  in  the  eyes  of  Europe, 
of  his  firm  regard  for,  and  inviolable  fidelity  tc 
the  King  of  Saxony,  who  had  risked  his  crown 
in  his  cause,  he  was  secretly  proposing  to  Rus 
sia  to  despoil  him  of  all  his  acquisitions,  by 
tearing  from  his  brow  the  grand-ducal  crown 
of  Poland  ;  at  the  moment  that  he  was  urging 
the  Poles,  by  every  consideration  of  patriotism 
and  honour,  to  abide  by  his  banners,  as  the 
only  ones  which  could  lead  to  the  restoration  of 
their  lost  nationality,  he  was  himself  suggest- 
ing its  total  destruction,  by  incorporating  the 
Grand-duchy  of  Warsaw  with  the  Prussian 
monarchy,  and  making  Warsaw  the  Prussian 
capital  ;t  and  while  he  was  loudly  denouncing 
the  perfidy  of  Prussia,  in  abandoning  his  alli- 
ance, as  naturally  leading  to  its  erasure  from 
the  book  of  nations,  he  was  prepared  to  aug- 
ment it  by  nearly  five  millions  of  Poles,  provi- 
ded, in  so  doing,  he  threw  it  towards  the  Rus- 
sian frontier,   and  secured   the   extension   of 


*  The  preamble  to  Caulaincourt's  instructions  bore  : 
"  The  emperor's  intention  is  to  negotiate  with  Russia  a 
peace  which  may  be  glorious  to.  her,  and  which  may  make 
Austria  pay  for  her  bad  faith,  and  the  false  policy  which 
she  pursued  in  exasperating  France  and  Russia  against 
each  other.  The  Emperor  Alexander  will  easily  rebut 
these  arguments,  by  insisting  on  the  radical  evil  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Grand-duchy  of  Warsaw  ;  and  that  will  nat- 
urally lead,  after  abundance  of  mystery  and  diplomatic 
reserve  on  both  sides,  to  the  propositions  which  we  make, 
which,  on  condition  of  secrecy,  you  are  to  propose  as  fol- 
lows." Then  follow  the  conditions  stated  in  the  text. — Na- 
poleon's Instructions  to  Caulaincourt,  18th  May,  1813. 
Jomini,  iv.,  296. 

t  Jom.,  iv.,  297,  299.  Plotho.  Guerra,  1813,  i.,  204. 
Lucches.,  iii.,  425.     Hard.,  xii.,  159. 
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Westphalia  as  far  as  the  Oder  to  his  brother 
Jerome. 

While  these  important  negotiations  were  in 
Forces  of  the  Pr0gre96  at  the  French  headquar- 
opposite  ar-  ters,  the  allied  sovereigns  had  re- 
mies  atBaut-  tired  to  the  superb  position,  which 
Mn-  they  had  selected  and  fortified  with 

care,  on  the  heights  around  Bautzen.  Consid- 
erable re-enforcements  had  there  reached  the 
army :  several  new  corps  of  Prussians,  under 
Kleist,  burning  for  the  liberation  of  the  father- 
land, had  arrived  ;  and  Thorn  having  capitula- 
ted, on  the  17th  of  April,  in  consequence 
of  the  miserable  state  of  the  garrison, 
two  thousand  strong,  and  the  accidental  explo- 
sion of  the  principal  powder-magazine,  Barclay 
de  Tolly,  who  commanded  the  besieging  force, 
had  immediately  broke  up  from  the  banks  of  the 
Vistula,  and  marched  with  such  diligence,  that 
he  reached  the  allied  headquarters  in  Silesia 
on  the  15th  of  May,  bringing  with  him 
ay  '  a  powerful  re-enforcement  of  fourteen 
thousand  veteran  soldiers.  These,  with  other 
Russian  detachments  which  had  come  up  from 
the  rear,  amounted,  in  all,  to  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men  ;  and  after  deducting  the  loss  at  Lut- 
zen,  and  the  subsequent  combats,  made  the 
army  nearly  ninety  thousand  strong — full  ten 
thousand  more  than  it  had  been  in  the  last  bat- 
tle. But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  forces  of  Na- 
poleon had  increased  in  a  still  greater  propor- 
tion ;  and  it  was  already  evident  at  the  allied 
headquarters,  that  till  the  great  re-enforcements, 
under  Sacken  and  Benningsen,  came  up  from 
the  interior  of  Russia,  they  had  no  chance  of 
combating  the  French  with  any  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, but  by  the  aid  of  strong  intrenchments. 
Not  only  were  the  Saxon  troops,  fourteen  thou- 
sand strong,  including  three  thousand  excellent 
cavalry,  now  added  to  Napoleon's  army,  and 
their  fortresses  on  the  Elbe  converted  into  a 
secure  refuge  in  case  of  disaster,  but  the  Wir- 
temberg  contingent,  eight  thousand  good  troops, 
had  arrived  ;  the  heavy  cavalry  of  Latour  Mau- 
hourg,  the  Italian  horse  of  General  Fresia,  and 
the  second  division  of  the  young  guard,  under 
Barrois,  had  also  joined  the  army.  Altogeth- 
er, Napoleon's  forces,  under  his  own  immedi- 
ate command,  were  now  raised  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men,  of  whom  sixteen  thou- 
sand were  admirable  cavalry.*  The  allies, 
therefore,  were  now  overmatched  in  the  pro- 
portion of  nearly  two  to  one ;  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that,  whatever  the  strength  of  the  position 
at  Bautzen  might  be,  it  was  liable  to  be  turned 
and  rendered  untenable  by  an  enemy  having 
such  superior  forces  at  his  command,  t 

The  allies  had  availed  themselves  of  the  ten 
Description  of  days'  respite  from  active  opera- 
the  position  of  tions,  which  they  had  enjoyed 
Bautzen.  since  the  evacuation  of  Dresden, 

to  strengthen  the  position  they  had  selected  in 
a  very  formidable  manner.  Their  principal 
stronghold  was  placed  on  the  famous  knolls  of 
Klein  Bautzen  and  Kreckwitz,  where  Frederic 
the  Great  found  an  asylum  after  his  disaster  at 
Hochkirch,  and  where  the  strength  of  his  posi- 
tion enabled  him  to  bid  defiance  to  the  superi- 

■*  "  The  new  arrivals,  with  the  troops  who  fought  at 
Lutzen,  presented  a  total  at  the  emperor's  command  of 
150,000  combatants."—  Vict,  et  Cong.,  xxii.,  48. 

t  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  48.  Precis,  Schoell,  Rec,  ii.,  317. 
Fain,  i.,  398,  399.    Jom.,  iv.,  299. 


or  and  victorious  army  of  Count  Daun.  The 
ground  which  the  allied  army  now  occupied 
was  an  uneven  surface,  in  the  middle  of  a  coun- 
try in  the  hollows  of  which  several  small  lakes 
were  to  be  found  ;  while  its  eminences  termi- 
nated, for  the  most  part,  in  little  monticules  or 
cones,  forming  so  many  citadels,  where  artil- 
lery could  most  advantageously  be  placed,  com- 
manding the  whole  open  country  at  their  feet. 
The  position  in  this  uneven  surface,  which  they 
had  chosen  for  their  battle-field,  was  composed 
of  a  series  of  heights,  running  from  the  great 
frontier  chain  of  Bohemia  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  little  lakes  of  Malschwitz  and  the  village 
of  Klix,  behind  which  the  right  was  stationed, 
in  a  situation  difficult  of  access.  The  Spree 
ran  along  the  whole  front  of  the  position,  and 
it  was  difficult  to  approach  it  in  that  direction, 
as  well  on  account  of  the  broken  nature  of  the 
ground,  and  the  variety  of  ravines,  with  stream- 
lets in  their  bottom,  by  which  it  was  intersect- 
ed, as  of  the  number  of  villages,  constituting 
so  many  forts,  occupied  by  the  allies,  contain- 
ed within  its  limits,  and  the  hills  planted  with 
cannon,  which  commanded  the  whole  open 
country.  The  principal  of  these  villages  were 
Klein  Bautzen,  Preititz,  Klix,  and  Kreckwitz. 
This  was  the  first  line  of  defence  ;  but  behind 
it,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  in  the  rear, 
was  a  second  line,  strengthened  by  intrench- 
ments more  contracted  than  the  former,  and 
still  more  capable  of  a  protracted  defence. 
This  position,  commencing  at  the  village  of 
Hochkirch  on  the  one  flank,  extended  through 
Bautzen,  and  the  three  villages  of  Baswitz, 
Inckowitz,  and  Kubchitz,  and  then  fell  back  be- 
hind the  marshy  stream  of  the  Kayna,  termina- 
ted at  the  heights  of  Kreckwitz,  which  over- 
hang the  Spree.* 

The  first  design  of  Napoleon  was  to  make 
his  principal  attack  on  the  left  wing  „ 
of  the  allies,  which  rested  on  the  sanceofNapo- 
mountains  which  separate  Saxony  leon,  and  his 
from  Bohemia.     After  a  minute  re-  general  plan 

or  3.tti^*K 

connoissance,  however,  he  was  di- 
verted from  this  design,  by  observing  the  depth 
and  intricacy  of  the  wooded  ravines  and  dells 
which  intersected  the  slope  of  the  mountains  in 
that  direction,  and  which  might  altogether  ob- 
struct the  advance  of  his  cavalry  and  artillery 
in  that  quarter.  He  continued  his  reconnoi- 
tring, therefore,  along  the  whole  line,  and  at 
eight  at  night  advanced  to  the  village  of  Klein 
Wilke,  almost  within  musket-shot  of  the  out- 
posts of  the  enemy,  and  then  his  plan  of  attack 
was  formed.  Orders  had  some  time  before 
been  despatched  to  Ney,  who  had  passed  the 
Elbe  at  Torgau  with  his  own  corps  and  that  of 
Victor  and  Lauriston,  to  incline  to  his  right, 
and,  instead  of  moving  on  Berlin,  as  originally 
intended,  to  cut  across  the  country,  and  come 
up  so  as  to  form  the  extreme  left  of  the  army 
in  the  great  battle  which  was  expected  near 
Bautzen.  These  orders  reached  Ney  on  the 
17th,  and  he  immediately  commenced  his  cross 
march,  and  had  already  arrived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  army  on  the  evening  of  the 
19th.  It  was  on  his  wing,  which  was  fully 
sixty  thousand  strong,  that  Napoleon  relied 
for  his  principal   effort,  and  placed  his  chief 


*  Fain,  i.,  403,  404.     Odel.,  i.,  86.     Jom.,  iv.,  300.    Pre- 
cis, Schoell,  ii.,  320.  321. 
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hopes  of  success,  in  attacking  the  enemy's  po- 
sition.* 

Ney,  however,  advanced  in  echelons,  Lauris- 
ton  in  front,  next  his  own  corps, 
Be'S,  and  then  Victor  with  the  Saxons,  in 
balanced 'sue-  the  close  of  the  array.  The  coun- 
eess  on  the  try  through  which  his  march  lay, 
French  left.  wjien  he  appr0ached  Bautzen,  was 
in  great  part  covered  with  woods,  and  this  led 
to  a  very  serious  check  being  experienced  in 
that  quarter.  To  open  up  the  communication 
with  Ney,  Napoleon  detached  Bertrand's  corps 
towards  the  left,  which  soon  got  involved  in  the 
woods,  in  which  the  marshal  was  already  en- 
tangled. The  allies  having  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  approach  of  this  double  body  of 
the  enemy,  despatched  Kleist  with  his  Prus- 
sians to  meet  the  first,  and  Barclay  with  the 
Russian  veterans  to  encounter  the  second.  Va- 
rious success  attended  these  different  divisions. 
Bertrand's  Italians  leisurely  reposing  in  loose 
order  after  dinner,  without  any  proper 
May  19.  j00jc.outj  jn  a  wood  near  Konigswartha, 
were  surprised  and  totally  routed  by  Barclay  de 
Tolly,  with  the  loss  of  two  thousand  prisoners 
and  eleven  pieces  of  cannon.  The  whole  divis- 
ion dispersed,  and  it  was  only  by  taking  refuge 
in  the  neighbouring  neutral  territory  of  Bohe- 
mia that  the  great  bulk  of  them,  above  twenty 
thousand  strong,  escaped.  During  the  action, 
the  village  of  Konigswartha  took  fire,  and  was 
reduced  to  ashes.  D'York  at  the  same  time 
encountered  the  whole  corps  of  Lauriston  near 
Weissig,  and  being  unexpectedly  assailed  by 
superior  forces,  he  was  unable  to  keep  his 
ground,  though  his  troops  fought  with  the  most 
determined  bravery  :  he  was  worsted  with  the 
loss  of  above  two  thousand  men,  so  that  suc- 
cess and  disaster  were  nearly  balanced  on  the 
left  of  the  army.t 

The  main  position  on  which  the  allies  in- 
f  tended  to  give  battle,  and  on  the 
the Frenchal-  strength  of  which  they  relied  to 
lied  army  in  counterbalance  the  vast  numerical 
these  posi-  superiority  of  the  enemy,  was  the 
second  line  from  Hochkirch  to 
Kreckwitz.  Though  it  was  not  intended  to 
abandon  the  first  line  along  the  banks  of  the 
Spree  without  a  struggle,  yet  this  was  only 
with  a  view  to  take  off  the  first  edge  of  the  en- 
emy's attack  by  resistance  there,  and  it  was  in 
this  concentrated  position  in  the  rear,  which 
was  strongly  fortified  by  redoubts,  that  the  real 
stand  was  to  be  made.  The  allied  army,  for 
this  purpose,  was  a  good  deal  scattered  over 
the  ground  on  which  it  was  to  combat, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  occu- 
pied the  following  positions :  On  the  left,  Berg 
and  D'York  were  stationed  from  Jenkowitz  to 
Barchutz,  with  ten  thousand  Prussians.  The 
plain  from  thence  to  Kreckwitz  was  not  occu- 
pied by  any  infantry  in  the  first  line  :  it  was 
thought  to  be  sufficiently  protected  by  the  su- 
perb regiments  of  Prussian  cuirassiers,  which 
were  stationed  at  its  upper  extremity  in  the 
second  line,  and  by  the  heights  of  Kreckwitz, 
crowned  with  Blucher's  guns,  which  command- 
ed its  whole  extent.     Blucher's  infantry,  about 

*  Jom.,  rr.,  301, 302.  Fain,  i.,  412,  413.  Vict,  et  Conq., 
xxii.,  '.6,47. 

tOdel.,i.,  87,88.  Fain,  i.,  403, 405, 412.  Jom.,  iv.,  300, 
303.     Vict  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  46,  47.     Lond.,  39. 


eighteen  thousand  strong,  extended  from  Kreck- 
witz to  Pliskowitz  ;  and  farther  on,  beyond  the 
little  lakes,  Barclay  was  stationed  with  four- 
teen thousand  Russians  near  Gleina.  Milarad- 
owitch,  with  ten  thousand  Russians,  was  pla- 
ced in  front  of  the  whole,  in  Bautzen  and  its 
environs,  with  Kleist  and  five  thousand  Prus- 
sians near  him  on  the  heights  of  Berg.  The 
second  line  consisted  of  the  Russian  Guards 
and  reserve,  sixteen  thousand  strong,  who  were 
about  a  mile  in  the  rear,  behind  the  left  and  cen- 
tre ;  and  near  them  were  the  magnificent  Rus- 
sian cuirassiers,  eight  thousand  in  number,  who 
seemed  more  than  a  match  for  any  French 
horse  which  could  be  brought  against  them.* 

The  whole  line  of  the  allies,  which  thus  form- 
ed a  Sort  Of  semicircle,  Convex  to   General  aspect 

the  outside,  was  somewhat  above  of  the  allied 
two  leagues  in  length.  But  the  position, 
chain  of  mountains  on  the  Bohemian  frontier, 
on  which  its  left  rested,  required  to  be  in  part 
occupied  itself,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to- 
extend  the  line  above  half  a  league  farther  in 
that  direction.  These  mountains  very  nearly 
resembled  those  which  flanked  the  extreme  left 
of  the  English  army  at  the  battle  of  Talavera, 
and  their  natural  strength  was  much  increased 
by  batteries  skilfully  disposed.  The  marshes 
in  the  centre  were  a  serious  impediment,  and 
the  villages  there  were  strongly  intrenched, 
while  the  numerous  guns  placed  on  the  summit 
of  the  conical  hills  on  the  right  centre,  com- 
manded the  whole  plain  in  that  direction  ;  but 
the  country  beyond  this  was  open  and  inter- 
sected by  roads  in  all  directions,  and  the  Rus- 
sian extreme  right  was  therefore  removed,  and, 
in  a  manner,  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  ar- 
my, so  that  there  was  no  obstacle  to  the  ene- 
my's passing  round  the  flank  of  the  allies  in 
that  quarter ;  and  it  was  easy  to  foresee,  as 
well  from  the  disposition  he  was  making  of  his 
troops  as  the  known  skill  of  the  emperor,  that 
it  was  there  that  his  principal  effort  would  be 
made.t 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  Napoleon  made 
his  disposition  for  the  attack  at  all  pian  0f  Napo- 
points.  Wisely  judging  that  the  leon's  attack, 
right  wing  of  the  allies  was  the  May 20- 
vulnerable  point,  he  accumulated  forces  in  that 
direction,  so  as  to  put  at  Ney's  disposal  nearly 
eighty  thousand  men.  Lauriston,  commanding 
the  army  on  the  left,  received  orders  to  pass 
the  Spree  and  move  upon  Klix,  and  from  thence 
press  on  around  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy  to- 
wards Wurschen  and  Weissenberg,  so  as  to  ap- 
pear in  their  rear  when  the  engagement  in  front 
was  hottest.  On  the  right,  the  allied  positions  in 
the  mountains  were  to  be  assailed  by  Oudinot, 
near  Sinkowitz  ;  to  his  left,  Macdonald  was  to 
throw  a  bridge  of  rafts  over  the  Spree  and  as- 
sault Bautzen  ;  half  a  league  to  his  left,  Mar- 
mont  was  directed  to  throw  another  bridge  over 
the  same  river,  and  advance  to  the  attack  in 
the  centre  ;  the  whole  of  the  corps  there  were 
put  under  the  direction  of  Soult,  while  the  re- 
serves and  the  Guards  were  in  the  rear,  on  the 
great  road  leading  to  Bischoffswerda,  behind 
Bautzen,  ready  to  succour  any  point  that  might 

*  Precis  in  Schoell,  ii.,  321,  322.  Jom.,  i.,  302,  303. 
Lond.,  43,  44.     Kausler,  869. 
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require  assistance.  In  this  way  the  emperor 
calculated  that,  while  the  allies  along  their 
whole  front  would  be  equally  matched,  and  pos- 
sibly hard  pressed,  an  overwhelming  force  of 
s  xty  thousand  men  would  suddenly  appear  in 
their  rear  and  decide  the  victory  :  an  able  con- 
ception, which  his  great  superiority  of  numbers 
enabled  him  to  carry  completely  into  execution, 
and  which  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  the  fa- 
mous circular  sweep  of  Davoust,  which  led  to 
such  brilliant  results  at  Ulm,  and  the  corre- 
sponding march  of  Blucher  from  Wavre  to  La 
Belle  Alliance,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  Napo- 
leon at  Waterloo.* 

At  nine  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  the 
Passage  of  the  emperor  was  on  horseback;  but 
Spree,  and  such  was  the  distance  which  the 
eommencement  greater  part  of  the  columns  had  to 
of  the  action.     march  Defore   they  reached  their 

destined  point  of  attack,  that  it  was  nearly 
eleven  o'clock  before  the  passage  of  the  Spree 
commenced.  A  powerful  array  of  cannon  was, 
in  the  first  instance,  brought  up  by  the  emperor, 
and  disposed  along  every  projection  which  com- 
manded the  opposite  bank  ;  and  the  fire,  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  looking  from  the  heights 
near  Bautzen,  both  to  the  right  and  left,  became 
very  violent ;  for  the  enemy's  batteries  an- 
swered with  great  spirit,  and  the  vast  extent  of 
the  line  of  smoke,  as  well  as  the  faint  sound  of 
the  distant  guns,  gave  an  awful  impression  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  forces  engaged  on  both  sides. 
Under  cover  of  this  cannonade,  the  bridges  in 
the  centre  were  soon  established,  and  then  a 
still  more  animating  spectacle  presented  itself. 
The  emperor  took  his  station  on  a  commanding 
eminence  on  the  banks  of  the  Spree,  near  the 
point  where  Marmont's  bridge  was  established, 
from  whence  he  could  see  over  the  whole  field 
of  battle,  direct  the  movements  of  the  troops, 
and  enjoy  the  splendid  spectacle  which  present- 
ed itself.  And  never,  in  truth,  had  war  appear- 
ed in  a  more  imposing  form,  nor  had  the  aston- 
ishing amount  of  the  forces  at  the  disposal  of 
the  French  emperor  ever  been  more  conspicu- 
ous. On  all  sides,  the  troops,  preceded  by  their 
artillery,  which  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  advanced  rapidly  towards 
the  stream :  at  first  the  plain  seemed  covered 
with  a  confused  multitude  of  horses,  cannon, 
chariots,  and  men,  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  impressive  only  from  its  immen- 
sity ;  but  gradually  the  throng  assumed  the  ap- 
pearance of  order.  The  cavalry,  infantry,  and 
artillery  separated  and  defiled  each  to  their 
respective  points  of  passage,!  and  the  marvels 
of  military  discipline  appeared  in  their  highest 
lustre. 

The  French  artillery,  however,  was  superior 
Severe  action  to  tnat  of  the  allies  on  the  banks 
on  the  French  of  the  river,  and  it  was  not  there 
nsht-  that  preparations  for  a  serious  re- 

sistance had  been  made.  Generally  speaking, 
therefore,  the  passage  was  effected  without 
much  opposition :  Bautzen,  being  no  longer 
tenable  as  an  isolated  advanced  post  in  the 
midst  of  the  enemy,  was  evacuated  by  the  al- 
lies, who  withdrew  the  troops  that  occupied  it 

*  Vict,  et  Conq.,xxii.,48,  49.  Jom.,  iv.,303,  304.  Fain, 
i.,  405. 

t  Fain,  i.,  405,  406.  Odel.,  i.,  89.  Lond.,44,45.  Vict, 
et  Oonq.,  xxii.,  48.     Kausler,  870. 
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to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  Macdonald,  who  immediately  caused 
his  men  to  defile  over  its  arch  over  the  Spree  ; 
while  Marmont  threw  four  bridges  across  below 
the  town,  over  which  his  whole  corps  was 
speedily  transported,  and  Oudinot  crossed  with- 
out difficulty  near  Grubschutz,  and  immediate- 
ly began  to  advance  towards  the  heights  at  the 
foot  of  the  Bohemian  Mountains,  on  which  the 
left  of  the  allies  was  posted.  By  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  the  river  was  passed  at  all 
points,  and  the  troops  were  moving  towards 
the  eminences  occupied  by  the  enemy ;  but  it 
was  already  evident,  from  the  distance  at  which 
their  principal  forces  were  stationed,  that  no 
serious  conflict  would  take  place  till  the  follow- 
ing day.  On  the  French  right,  however,  the 
action  soon  became  extremely  warm  :  Oudinot 
there  pressed  with  indefatigable  activity  up  the 
hills  which  form  the  Bohemian  frontier,  and 
which  rose  like  an  amphitheatre  to  bound  the 
field  of  battle  in  that  direction.  The  ascend- 
ing line  of  smoke  and  flashes  of  the  artillery 
among  the  overhanging  woods  soon  showed  the 
progress  he  was  making,  while  the  Bohemian 
echoes  rolled  back  the  roar  of  the  artillery,  and 
the  glancing  of  the  musketry  was  to  be  seen 
through  the  shadows  of  the  woods,  now  darken- 
ed by  the  approaching  night.  Prince  Wirtem- 
berg,  however,  and  St.  Priest's  divisions  of  Mila- 
radowitch's  corps,  maintained  themselves  with 
invincible  resolution  in  these  woody  fastnesses ; 
and  when  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  com- 
manded the  Russians  in  person,  saw  that  they 
were  obliged  to  fall  back,  and  were  beginning 
to  be  overmatched,  he  re-enforced  them  by  three 
brigades  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry,  under 
General  Diebitch,  which  restored  the  combat  in 
that  quarter,  and  the  Russians  maintained  them- 
selves for  the  night  in  the  villages  of  Preilitz, 
Mehltheuer,  and  Falkenberg,  still  keeping  pos- 
session of  the  crest  and  commanding  points  of 
the  mountains,  while  the  French  were  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  valleys  which  furrowed  their 
sides.* 

While  this  obstinate  conflict  was  going  on 
among  the  hills  on  the  allied  left,  a  serious  con- 
still  more  serious  attack  was  made  flict  in  the 
on  Kleist's  Prussians  on  the  heights  centre, 
of  Burg,  and  the  remainder  of  Milaradowitch's 
corps,  under  himself  in  person,  on  the  eminen- 
ces in  the  rear  of  Bautzen,  to  which  the  Rus- 
sians had  retired  after  the  evacuation  of  that 
town.  At  noon  General  Milaradowitch  was  vi- 
olently assailed  by  Campans's  division,  followed 
by  the  whole  of  Marmont's  corps,  while  Bon- 
net advanced  towards  Nieder  Kayna,  and  com- 
menced an  attack  on  Kleist.  The  resistance, 
however,  was  as  obstinate  as  the  attack ;  and 
Napoleon,  deeming  it  essential  to  his  plan  to 
make  a  great  impression  in  that  quarter,  in  or- 
der to  withdraw  attention  from  the  grand  move- 
ment he  was  preparing  on  his  left,  brought  for- 
ward the  whole  of  Bertrand's  corps,  still,  not- 
withstanding its  losses,  above  twenty-four  thou- 
sand strong,  with  Latour  Maubourg's  formida- 
ble cuirassiers,  to  support  Marmont  and  Mac- 
donald. Above  fifty  thousand  combatants  were 
thus  accumulated  in  the  centre,  supported  by  a 
powerful  artillery  ;   and  the  allies,  being   not 


*  Kausler,  871.     Fain,  i.,  407.     Precis  in  Schoell,  ii.,„ 
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more  than  half  the  number  at  that  point,  were 
-constrained  to  retire.  This  was  done,  however, 
in  the  finest  order  :  the  troops  halting  and  fa- 
cing about,  by  alternate  companies,  to  fire,  as 
.they  slowly  withdrew  towards  the  intrenched 
camp,  their  artillery  keeping  up  an  incessant 
discharge  on  the  pursuing  columns.  The  French 
centre,  meanwhile,  steadily  advanced,  and,  as 
soon  as  they  reached  it,  assaulted  Kleist's  troops 
on  the  heights  of  Burg  with  great  gallantry. 
Despite  all  their  efforts,  however,  the  brave 
Prussians  maintained  their  ground  with  un- 
daunted resolution:  their  young  ranks  were 
thinned,  but  quailed  not  beneath  the  enemy's 
fire  ;  and,  seeing  that  they  could  not  carry  the 
position  by  an  attack  in  front,  the  assailants  at- 
tacked the  village  of  Nieder  Gurkau,  on  its 
right,  in  order  to  threaten  it  in  flank.  Here, 
however,  they  experienced  so  vigorous  a  re- 
sistance from  Rudiger's  men  of  Blucher's  corps, 
some  regiments  of  which  had  been  detached, 
under  Ziethen,  to  occupy  that  important  post, 
and  the  fire  from  Blucher's  guns,  on  his  com- 
manding heights  immediately  behind,  was  so 
violent,  that,  after  sustaining  immense  losses, 
they  were  obliged  to  desist  from  the  attempt ; 
and  it  was  not  till  seven  at  night  that,  by  bring- 
ing up  the  celebrated  10th  regiment  of  light  in- 
fantry to  the  charge,  the  village  was  at  length 
carried.  Then  the  whole  allied  centre  slowly 
retired  over  the  plateau  of  Nadelwitz  to  their 
intrenched  camp  in  the  rear;*  but  Blucher still 
retained  his  advanced  position  on  the  heights 
■of  Kreckwitz,  from  the  summit  of  which  his  ar- 
tillery never  ceased  to  thunder,  as  from  a  fiery 
volcano,  in  all  directions,  till  utter  darkness 
drew  a  veil  over  the  field  of  battle. 

By  the  emperor's  orders,  the  French  troops 
Results  of  the  bivouacked  in  squares  on  the 
first  day's  ground    they    had   won    with    so 

battle.  much  difficulty  ;   but,  though  the 

Spree  was  passed  at  all  points,  and  the  right 
and  centre  considerably  advanced  over  the 
ground  occupied  in  the  morning  by  the  enemy, 
yet  the  enormous  losses  they  had  sustained 
proved  the  desperate  nature  of  the  conflict  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  and  inspired  the 
troops  with  melancholy  presages  as  to  the  issue 
of  the  battle  on  the  morrow.  Kleist  and  Zie- 
then's  Prussians  in  particular,  though  in  great 
part  young  troops,  who  had  seen  fire  for  the 
first  time  that  day,  had  evinced  the  most  heroic 
bravery  :  no  ground  had  been  won  from  them 
but  by  the  force  of  overwhelming  numbers,  and 
above  ten  thousand  French  or  Italians  lay  wel- 
tering in  their  blood  around  the  heights,  from 
which  the  Prussians  had  drawn  off  every  gun, 
every  chariot,  every  wounded  man.  Napoleon, 
however,  who  was  aware  where  the  decisive 
blow  was  to  be  struck,  was  little  concerned  for 
the  frightful  carnage  in  his  centre :  his  object 
had  been  gained  by  ground  having  been  won, 
and  the  enemy  compelled  to  concentrate  their 
forces  in  that  quarter  ;  and  the  sound  of  distant 
cannon  on  his  extreme  left,  as  well  as  the  light  of 
burning  villages,  which  illuminated  that  quar- 
ter of  the  heavens,  told  how  soon  Ney  would  be 
in  action  in  that  direction.  In  effect,  that  mar- 
shal had  crossed  the  Spree  near  Klix  ;  and, 
-though  Barclay  de  Tolly  still  held  that  village, 

*  Precis  in  Schoell,  ii.,  324,  325.  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii., 
•99  50.     Fain,  i.,  407,  408.     Kausler,  872,  873. 


and  lay  in  strength  between  it  and  Malschwitz, 
yet  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  strength  of 
the  enemy  to  whom  he  was  soon  to  be  opposed, 
and  altogether  unequal  to  the  task  of  preventing 
the  right  of  the  allies  from  being  turned  by  the 
immense  masses  by  whom  he  was  surrounded 
on  the  following  day.  Napoleon,  therefore, 
highly  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  first  day's 
engagement,  retired  for  the  night  to  Bautzen, 
having  first  despatched  orders  to  Oudinot  to 
renew  the  combat  by  daybreak  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  among  the  hills  on  the  right, 
in  order  to  fix  the  enemy's  attention  on  that 
part  of  the  line,  and  prevent  any  adequate  suc- 
cour being  sent  to  avert  the  tremendous  stroke 
he  was  to  deliver  on  his  left.* 

By  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  21st, 
the  fire  began  with  unwearied  vig-  BaUle  on  the 
our  in  the  wooded  recesses  of  the  2 1st.  Success 
Bohemian  Hills,  and  the  echoes  of  the  Rus- 
rang  even  to  the  summit  of  the  ®!anj  ou  the 
Kunewald.  The  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, however,  had  sent  such  considerable  re- 
enforcements  during  the  night  to  that  quarter, 
that  Milaradowitch  was  enabled  not  only  to  re- 
pulse the  attacks  on  his  position  on  the  heights 
of  Mehltheuer,  but  to  drive  the  enemy  back  to 
a  considerable  distance  beyond  Binowitz.  Na- 
poleon, alarmed  at  this  unexpected  turn  of 
events  on  that  side,  immediately  ordered  up 
Macdonald's  corps  to  the  support  of  Oudinot  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  immense  masses,  above 
forty  thousand  strong,  were  deployed  in  the 
centre,  in  front  of  Bautzen,  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  the  enemy,  but  still  out  of  cannon-shot, 
as  it  was  not  his  intention  to  expose  his  troops 
to  the  murderous  fire  of  the  allied  artillery  on 
the  heights  of  Kreckwitz,  from  which  they  had 
suffered  so  much  on  the  preceding  day.  Be- 
fore Macdonald,  however,  could  get  up  to  his 
assistance,  Oudinot  was  so  hard  pressed  that 
he  was  unable  to  maintain  his  ground  :  step 
by  step,  the  Russian  tirailleurs  gained  upon 
the  Bavarian  sharp-shooters  in  the  woods  ;t 
and  at  length  he  was  fairly  driven  out  of  the 
hills,  and  forced  to  assume  a  defensive  position 
in  the  plain  at  their  feet,  where  the  arrival  of 
Macdonald  enabled  him  to  stop  the  progress  of 
the  enemy. 

Though  much  disconcerted  by  this  ill  success 
on  his  right,  Napoleon  was  only  Progress  of  the 
desirous  to  gain  time,  and  main-  battle  in  the 
tain  his  ground  in  front  of  Bautzen  centre  and  left. 
in  the  centre,  as  the  progress  and  great  superi- 
ority of  Ney  on  the  left  rendered  it  a  matter 
of  certainty  that,  ere  long,  the  allies  would  be 
turned  on  their  right,  and  forced  to  retreat. 
Marmont  and  Bertrand's  batteries,  accordingly, 
were  brought  up  to  the  foremost  heights  occu- 
pied by  the  French  in  that  part  of  the  field,  and 
soon  engaged  in  a  tremendous  cannonade  with 
that  of  the  allies  ;  though  the  latter,  placed  on 
higher  ground  and  fully  better  served,  main- 
tained its  superiority,  and  rendered  any  attack 
by  the  masses  of  infantry  in  that  quarter  too 
perilous  to  be  attempted.  Meanwhile,  the  em- 
peror listened  anxiously  for  the  sound  of  Ney's 
cannon  on  the  extreme  left,  as  that  was  the 

*  Kausler,  872,  874.  Jom.,  iv.,  304.  Fain,  i.,  407,  409. 
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signal  for  which  he  waited  to  order  a  general 
attack  in  the  centre  to  favour  that  decisive 
operation.  In  effect,  that  marshal,  at  the  head 
of  his  own  corps  and  those  of  Lauriston,  had 
early  in  the  morning  advanced  against  the  posi- 
tion of  Barclay,  near  Gleina,  while  Victor's 
corps  and  Regnier's  Saxons  were  directed,  by 
a  wider  circuit,  to  turn  his  extreme  right  by 
the  wood  and  heights  of  Baruth,  and  get  en- 
tirely into  the  rear  of  the  allies.  Barclay's 
veterans  were  advantageously  placed  on  the 
heights  of  Windmuhlenberg,  near  Gleina  ;  and 
the  strength  of  their  position,  joined  to  the  ad- 
mirable fire  of  the  artillery  on  its  summit,  long 
enabled  these  iron  veterans  of  the  Moscow  cam- 
paign to  make  head  against  the  superior  num- 
bers of  the  enemy.  At  length,  however,  the 
approach  of  Regnier  and  Victor's  corps  turned 
the  position  in  flank,  and  Barclay  was  obliged 
to  fall  back,  fighting  all  the  way,  to  the  heights 
of  Baruth.  There  Kleist  was  detached  to  his 
support ;  but  his  corps,  reduced  to  little  more 
than  three  thousand  men  by  the  losses  of 
the  preceding  day,  could  not  restore  the  action 
in  that  quarter ;  and  at  eleven  o'clock,  Sou- 
tham,  with  the  leading  division  of  Ney  and 
Lauriston's  corps,  made  himself  master  of  the 
village  of  Preilitz,  near  Klein  Bautzen,  be- 
hind Blucher's  right,  and  between  him  and 
Barclay.* 

This  important  success  promised  the  most 
■Great  effect  of  momentous  consequences  ;  for  not 
the  movement  only  was  Preilitz  directly  in  the 
of  Ney  on  the  rear  of  Blucher's  position,  so  that 
left-  the  right  of  the  allies  was  now  com- 

pletely turned,  but  it  communicated  with  Klein 
Bautzen,  through  which,  or  Kreckwitz,  lay  the 
sole  communication  of  that  general  with  the 
remainder  of  the  army,  so  as  to  render  it  a 
matter  of  certainty  that  he  must  either  follow 
the  retrograde  movement  of  Barclay,  and  un- 
cover the  whole  right  of  the  allies,  or  be  cut  off. 
.Ney's  orders,  communicated  by  General  Jomini, 
his  chief  of  the  staff,  were  to  march  straight  on 
the  steeples  of  Hochkirch,  while  Lauriston  mo- 
ved by  Baruth  and  Belgern  in  the  same  direction. 
In  this  instance  the  inspiration  of  genius  had 
anticipated  the  orders  of  authority ;  for  Napo- 
leon's instructions,  written  in  pencil  on  the 
morning  of  the  21st,  were  only  to  be  at  Preilitz 
by  eleven  o'clock,  whereas  Ney  was  within  half 
a  mile  of  it  by  ten.  The  emperor  was  lying  on 
the  ground  in  the  centre,  under  the  shelter  of  a 
height,  a  little  in  front  of  Bautzen,  at  breakfast, 
when  the  sound  of  Ney's  guns  in  that  direction 
was  heard.  At  the  same  time,  a  bomb  burst 
over  his  head.  Without  paying  any  attention  to 
the  latter  circumstance,  he  immediately  wrote 
a  note  in  pencil  to  Marie  Louise,  to  announce 
that  the  victory  was  gained ;  and,  instantly 
mounting  his  horse,  set  off  at  the  gallop  with  his 
staff  to  the  left,  and  ascending  a  height  near 
Nieder  Kayna,  from  whence  he  could  descry 
the  whole  field  of  battle  in  the  centre,  directed 
Soult,  with  the  four  corps  under  his  orders,  to 
assault  with  the  bayonet,  the  numerous  conical 
knolls  crowned  with  artillery,  which  formed 
the  strength  of  the  allies  in  that  quarter,  in 
order  to  distract  their  attention,  and  prevent 

*  Jom.,  iv.,  304.  Precis  in  Schoell,  ii.,  328,  329.  Kaus- 
ler,  878,  879.  Fain,  i.,  413,  414.  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii., 
.50,51. 


them  from  sending  succours  to  Blucher  on  their 
right.* 

Blucher,  who  was  fully  alive  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  village  of  Preilitz,  im-  Prejiitz  is  re_ 
mediately  made  a  great  effort  to  re-  taken  by  Blu- 
gain  it.  Kleist  was  detached  with  cher,  and  Ney 
the  whole  remains  of  his  corps ;  cnecketl- 
and  several  Russian  regiments  of  infantry,  with 
two  regiments  of  Prussian  cuirassiers,  were 
sent  in  the  same  direction.  The  arrival  of  these 
fresh  troops,  who  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
ardour  of  their  attack,  enabled  the  allies  to  re- 
gain the  village,  and  drive  out  Souham,  who 
was  routed  with  great  slaughter,  and  thrown 
back  on  the  remainder  of  his  corps  in  a  state 
of  utter  confusion  ;  while  twenty  of  Blucher's 
guns,  playing  on  the  flank  of  Ney's  dense  col- 
umns, did  dreadful  execution,  and  caused  him 
to  swerve  from  the  direction  of  the  steeples 
of  Hochkirch,  and  establish  himself  on  some 
heights  behind  Klein  Bautzen,  from  whence  his 
artillery  could  reply  on  equal  terms  to  that  of 
the  enemy.  This  check  probably  saved  the  al- 
lies from  a  total  rout,  by  causing  Ney  to  pause 
and  vacillate  in  the  midst  of  his  important  ad- 
vance until  his  reserves  came  up,  and  Victor  and 
Regnier  had  arrived  abreast  of  his  men  ;  where- 
by the  allied  sovereigns  had  time  to  take  the 
proper  measures  to  ward  off  the  danger,  by  send- 
ing every  disposable  man  and  gun  in  that  direc- 
tion, where  they  had  never  hitherto  apprehend- 
ed any  serious  attack,  and  preparing  for  a  gen- 
eral retreat.  It  was  not  till  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  that  Ney  deemed  himself  in  sufficient 
strength  to  resume  the  offensive,  and  by  that 
time  the  season  of  decisive  success  had  passed 
away  :  the  chaussee  through  Hochkirch,  in  the 
rear  of  the  whole  allied  army,  could  no  longer 
be  gained,  and  the  victory,  at  best,  would  be 
barren  of  results,  t 

Napoleon,  however,  made  a  vigorous  effort, 
by  a  combined  attack  on  the  cen-  Grand  attack 
tre  and  left  of  the  enemy,  to  effect  of  Napoleon  on 
a  total  overthrow.  Seeing  the  al-  the  allied  cen- 
lied  centre  in  some  degree  bared  tre- 
of  troops  by  the  powerful  succours  which  had 
been  sent  to  the  right,  he  ordered  Soult  to  make 
a  general  attack  with  the  four  corps  under  his 
command  in  the  centre  ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  terrible  artillery  of  the  guard  was 
brought  up  to  reply  to  the  enemy's  batteries  on 
the  heights  of  Kreckwitz.  These  orders  were 
promptly  obeyed.  Marmont,  Mortier,  Bertrand, 
and  Latour  Maubourg,  put  themselves  at  the 
head  of  their  respective  corps  of  cavalry  and 
infantry ;  while  the  Imperial  Guard,  in  deep 
array,  advanced  in  their  rear  to  support  the  at- 
tack. Eighty  thousand  men,  in  admirable  or- 
der, moved  against  the  redoubtable  heights,  the 
guns  from  which  had  so  long  carried  death 
through  the  French  ranks ;  while  a  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon,  disposed  on  the  highest  points 
of  the  ground  which  they  traversed,  kept  up  a 
vehement  fire  on  the  enemy's  batteries.  This 
grand  attack  soon  changed  the  fortune  of  the 
day.  Blucher,  now  assailed  in  front  by  Mar- 
mont, in  flank  by  Bertrand,  and  in  rear  by 
Ney,  was  soon  obliged  to  recall  Kleist  and  the 


*  Odel.,  i.,  92,  93.  Kausler,  878.  Jom.,  iv.,  304,  305. 
Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  51. 

t  Odel.,  i.,  92,  93.  Precis  in  Schoell,  ii.,  331,  332.  Jom., 
iv.,  306,  307.     Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  51,  52. 
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other  re-enforcements  which  he  had  sent  to  the 
assistance  of  Barclay  de  Tolly  ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, Ney,  whose  reserves  had  at  length 
come  up,  was  enabled  not  only  to  retake  Prei- 
litz  without  difficulty,  but  to  spread  out  his  light 
troops  over  the  whole  level  ground  as  far  as 
Wurschen.  The  allied  right  was  thus  entirely 
turned  ;  and  any  advantage  which  Blucher  and 
Barclay  de  Tolly  might  gain,  would  only  in- 
crease the  danger  of  their  position,  by  drawing 
them  on  towards  the  Spree,  while  a  superior 
force  of  the  enemy  was  interposed  between 
them  and  the  main  body  of  their  army.* 

In  these  critical  circumstances,  the  allied 
The  allies  sovereigns  resolved  to  retreat.  They 
resolve  to  might,  indeed,  by  bringing  up  the  re- 
retreat,  serves,  and  the  Russian  and  Prussian 
guards,  have  without  difficulty  regained  the 
ground  they  had  lost  on  the  right,  and  again 
advanced  their  standards  to  the  Spree ;  but  as 
long  as  Lauriston  and  Regnier  were  in  their 
rear,  such  success  would  only  have  augmented 
their  ultimate  danger :  just  as  a  similar  success 
on  the  left  of  the  British  at  Waterloo  would 
have  enhanced  the  perils  of  Napoleon's  posi- 
tion, when  Blucher,  with  sixty  thousand  Prus- 
sians, was  menacing  the  chaussee  of  La  Belle 
Alliance.  It  had;  from  the  outset  of  the  cam- 
paign, also  been  part  of  their  fixed  policy  never 
to  place  themselves  in  danger  of  undergoing  a 
total  defeat,  but  to  take  advantage  of  their  nu- 
merous cavalry  to  cover  their  retreat,  whenever 
the  issue  of  an  action  seemed  doubtful :  being 
well  aware  that  the  superiority  of  their  physi- 
cal resources  and  moral  energy  would  thus  in 
the  end,  especially  if  the  accession  of  Austria 
were  obtained,  secure  to  them  the  victory.  Or- 
ders were  given,  therefore,  to  both  Barclay  and 
Blucher  to  retreat ;  and  the  whole  allied  army, 
arrayed  in  two  massy  columns,  began  to  retire, 
the  Russians  by  the  road  of  Hochkirch  and  Lo- 
bau,  the  Prussians  by  Wurschen  and  Weissen- 
berg.t 

Then  was  seen  in  its  highest  lustre  the  ad- 
Subiime  spec-  nwable  arrangements  of  modern 
tacle  when  the  discipline,  and  the  noble  feelings 
allied  army  with  which  both  armies  were  ani- 
retreated.  mated.  Seated  on  the  summit  of 
the  Hohenberg,  near  Neider  Kayna,  from 
whence  he  could  survey  a  great  part  of  the 
field  of  battle,  Napoleon  calmly  directed  the 
movements  of  his  army  ;  and  the  mighty  host 
which  he  commanded,  now  roused  to  the  high- 
est pitch,  and  moving  on  in  perfect  array,  press- 
ed at  all  points  upon  the  retiring  columns  of  the 
enemy.  It  was  at  once  a  sublime  and  anima- 
ting spectacle,  when,  at  the  voice  of  this  mighty 
wizard,  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men, 
spread  over  a  line  of  three  leagues  in  length, 
from  the  Bohemian  Mountains  on  the  right  to 
the  forest  of  Baruth  on  the  left,  suddenly  start- 
ed, as  it  were,  into  life,  and  moved  majestically 
forward,  like  a  mighty  wave,  bearing  the  light 
and  smoke  of  the  guns  as  sparkling  foam  on  its 
crest.  The  greater  part  of  this  vast  inundation 
poured  into  the  valley  of  Neider  Kayna  in  the 
centre,  and  the  declining  sun  glanced  on  the 
forests  of  bayonets,  and  the  dazzling  lines  of 


*  Jom.,  iv.,  308,  309.  Odel.,  i..  92,  93.  Fain,  i.,  414,415. 
Kausler,  880,  881.     Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii  ,  52,  53. 

t  Precis  in  Schoell,  ii.,  35.  Jom.,  iv.,  308,  309.  Odel., 
l.,  93,  94.     Vict.  etConq.,  xxii.,  52,  53. 


helmets,  sabres,  and  cuirasses,  with  which  the 
level  space  at  its  bottom  was  filled ;  while  the 
heights  of  Kreckwitz,  yet  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  thundered  forth  a  still  increasing  fire 
on  all  sides,  like  a  volcano  encircled  by  flame. 
Soon  the  receding  line  of  fire,  and  the  light  of 
the  burning  villages,  told  that  the  consuming 
torrent  was  rapidly  advancing  through  the  val- 
ley ;  and  at  length  the  cannonade  ceased  on  the 
summits  of  Kreckwitz,  and  Blucher's  columns, 
dark  and  massy,  were  seen  slowly  wending  their 
way  to  the  rear.  In  vain,  however,  the  French 
cuirassiers,  eight  thousand  strong,  were  now 
hurried  to  the  front,  and  endeavoured  by  repeat- 
ed charges  to  throw  the  enemy  into  confusion, 
so  as  to  convert  the  retreat  into  a  flight ;  the 
Russian  cavalry  was  too  powerful,  the  allied 
array  too  perfect,  to  permit  any  advantage  be- 
ing gained.  A  hundred  and  twenty  French  guns 
preceded  the  line  of  the  pursuers,  and  thundered" 
on  the  retiring  columns  of  the  enemy  ;  but  the 
Russian  and  Prussian  artillery  were  equally 
powerful,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  numer- 
ous eminences  which  the  line  of  retreat  afford- 
ed, played  with  destructive  effect  on  the  ad- 
vancing masses,  while  their  numerous  and 
magnificent  cavalry  repulsed  every  attempt  to 
charge  which  the  French  horsemen  made. 
Gradually  the  fire  became  less  violent  as  the 
allies  receded  from  the  field;  the  intrenched 
position  was  abandoned  on  all  sides ;  and  at 
length  the  cannonade  entirely  ceased,  and  night 
drew  her  veil  over  that  field  of  carnage  and  of 
glory.* 

Napoleon's  tent  was  pitched  for  the  night 
near  the  inn  of  Klein- Burchwitz, 
in  the  middle  of  the  squares  of  his  prop^stTfor  a 
faithful  guard  ;  while  Ney  estab-  monument  on 
lished  himself  at  Wurschen,  where  Mont  Cesis,  to 
the  allied  sovereigns  had  had  their  thiHp"^^6 
headquarters  the  night  before.     It 
was  from  the  former  place  that  the  emperor 
dictated  the  bulletin  of  the  battle,  as  well  as  the 
following  decree,  which  all  lovers  of  the  arts,  as 
well  as  admirers  of  patriotic  virtue,  must  re- 
gret was  prevented,  by  his  fall,  from  being  car- 
ried into  execution  :  "  A  monument  shall  be 
erected  on  Mont  Cenis  ;  on  the  most  conspicu- 
ous face  the  following  inscription  shall  be  writ- 
ten :  '  The  Emperor  Napoleon,  from  the  field  of 
Wurschen,  has  ordered  the   erection  of  this 
monument,  in  testimony  of  his  gratitude  to  the 
people  of  France  and  of  Italy.     This  monument 
will  transmit  from  age  to  age  the  remembrance 
of  that  great  epoch,  when,  in  the  space  of  three 
months,  twelve  hundred  thousand  men  flew  to- 
arms  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  French  Em- 
pire.' "t 

The  Emperor  Alexander  commanded  the  al- 
lied armies  in  person  at  Bautzen,   AJ   •   ,, 

.,       .,,  r  ,    T  ,        .     '   Admirable  con- 

the  ill  success  at  Lutzen  having  duct  of  the  Em- 
weakened    the    confidence   of  the  peror  Alexan- 
soldiers  in  Wittgenstein,  and  the  der  during  the 
jealousies  of  the  generals  render- 
ing the  appointment  of  any  inferior  officer  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty.     With  the  King  of 
Prussia  by  his  side,  he  took  the  entire  direction 
of  the  movements,  and  displayed  a  judgment  in 
council  and  coolness  in  danger  which  excited 


*  Fain,  i.,  415,  417.  Kausler,  882,  883.  Odel.,  i.,  94,  95. 
Precis  in  Schoell,  ii.,  332,  333.  Jom..  iv.,  309,  310.  Vict.  eC 
Conq.,  xxii.,  53,  54.         t  Fain,  i.,  417,  418.     Odel.,  i.  97. 
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universal  admiration.  It  was  with  difficulty 
that  the  entreaties  of  those  around  him  could 
prevent  him  from  advancing  too  far  into  the 
fire  for  the  duties  of  a  commander-in-chief;  as 
it  was,  he  incurred  the  greatest  danger,  and 
near  Bautzen  narrowly  escaped  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  The  conduct  of  the  re- 
treat, in  the  face  of  the  immense  force  which 
thundered  in  pursuit,  was  a  model  of  skill  and 
judgment :  every  eminence,  every  enclosure, 
every  stream,  which  offered  an  opportunity  of 
arresting  the  enemy,  was  taken  advantage  of 
with  admirable  ability ;  and  such  were  the  losses 
which  the  French  sustained  in  pressing  on  the 
unconquerable  rear-guard,  that,  at  daybreak  on 
the  following  morning,  the  Russians  still  held 
the  heights  of  Weissenberg,  within  cannon-shot 
of  the  field  of  battle.* 

The  loss  of  the  French  in  the  battle  of  Baut- 
Lossesonboth  zen  was  considerably  greater  than 
sides  m  the  that  of  the  allies  :  an  unusual  cir- 
battie.  cumstance  with  a  victorious  army, 

but  which  is  easily  explained  by  the  carnage  oc- 
casioned in  Napoleon's  masses  by  the  Prussian 
artillery,  in  position  on  the  numerous  eminen- 
ces which  commanded  the  field  of  battle,  and 
by  the  perfect  order  with  which  the  retreat  was 
conducted.  The  allies  lost  in  the  two  days 
15,000  men  killed  and  wounded  ;  and  the  French 
took  1500  prisoners,  most  of  them  wounded,  but 
neither  cannon  nor  artillery  graced  their  tri- 
umph ;  and  their  own  loss  was  fully  19,000  kill- 
ed and  wounded  on  the  field  alone,  independent 
of  those  on  the  previous  day  ;  insomuch,  that 
20,000  wounded  were  lodged,  two  days  after 
the  battle,  at  Bautzen,  and  the  villages  in  its 
environs,  while  5000  were  killed  outright  on  the 
field  of  battle,  t  A  great  number  of  the  wound- 
ed were  slightly  hurt  only  in  the  hands  and 
feet :  an  ominous  circumstance,  which  had  been 
observed  also  in  the  campaign  of  1809  on  the 
•Danube,  and  bespoke  the  anxiety  of  the  con- 
scripts to  escape  from  these  scenes  of  carnage. 
The  Saxon  peasants  displayed  unbounded  kind- 


*  Lond.,  46.  Odel.,  i.,  97,  98.  Michaud,  Biog.  Univ., 
Sup.,  i.,  176.     Fain,  i.,  414.     Kausler,  883. 

t  "  Twenty-two  thousand  were  brought  into  the  hospitals 
of  the  Grand  Army,  from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  1st  of  June, 
1813,  without  counting  those  of  the  enemy." — Baron  Lar- 
REY,  iv.,  177.  And  this  return  embraced  only  the  serious 
cases.  So  great  was  the  number  of  persons  slightly  wound- 
ed, who  were  not  admitted  to  the  hospitals,  that  it  was 
strongly  suspected  at  the  time  that  many,  especially  of  the 
Italian  conscripts,  had  intentionally  wounded  themselves 
slightly  in  the  hand,  in  order  to  avoid,  at  least  for  a  time, 
the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  the  campaign.  The  number  so 
•wounded  was  no  less  than  two  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thirty-two.  The  emperor  strongly  inclined  to  the  same  opin- 
ion, and  was  preparing  a  severe  decree  on  the  subject,  when 
he  was  diverted  from  his  design  by  the  humane  and  politic 
Larrey,  who  proved,  by  actual  experiment,  that  inexperien- 
ced troops,  firing  three  deep,  were  extremely  apt  to  injure  the 
hands  of  the  front  rank  ;  and  in  this  report  the  emperor 
deemed  it  prudent  to  acquiesce. — See  Souvenirs  de  Cau- 
laincourt,  i.,  170,  172  ;  and  Larrey,  iv.,  171,  179.  But 
General  Mathieu  Dumas,  who  saw  great  numbers  of  these 
wounded  at  Dresden,  has  recorded  a  clear  opinion  that  many 
of  these  wounds  were  self-inflicted  ;  "  I  observed,"  says  he, 
"with  keen  regret,  many  of  the  wounded  but  slightly  hurt  ; 
the  greater  part  young  conscripts,  who  had  recently  joined 
the  army,  and  who  had  not  been  injured  by  the  tire  of  the 
enemy,  but  had  themselves  mutilated  their  feet  and  hands. 
Such  accidents  of  bad  augury  had  also  been  observed  during 
the  campaign  of  1809.  The  emperor  interrogated  me  close- 
ly on  the  subject,  and,  as  I  made  no  concealment  of  the  truth, 
he  ordered  an  inquiry.  The  report  of  the  commission,  how- 
ever, was  opposed  to  my  too  well-founded  observations  ;  and 
the  emperor  believed,  or  feigned  to  believe,  those  who,  to 
pay  their  court  to  him,  disguised  the  truth  on  a  painful,  but 
important  subject." — Souvenirs  de  Dumas,  iii.,  507. 


ness  to  these  unhappy  sufferers :  without  regard 
to  side,  nation,  or  language,  they  received  them 
into  their  cottages,  and  did  all  in  their  power  to 
mitigate  their  distresses  ;  and,  not  contented 
with  waiting  till  the  sufferers  were  brought  into 
their  dwellings,  themselves  issued  forth  to  seek 
them  on  the  field.  On  all  sides  were  to  be 
seen  men,  women,  and  children  carrying  litters, 
pushing  wheelbarrows,  or  drawing  little  carts, 
laden  with  wounded  men  ;  Russians  were  laid 
beside  French,  Prussians  beside  Italians  ;  the 
women  tended  the  dying,  and  bandaged  the 
wounds  alike  of  friend  and  foe  :  all  the  animos- 
ity of  the  contest  was  forgotten  ;  and  at  the 
close  of  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  recorded  in 
modern  times,  was  to  be  seen  the  glorious  spec- 
tacle of  Christian  charity  healing  the  wounds 
and  assuaging  the  sufferings  equally  of  the  vic- 
tors and  the  vanquished.* 

By  daybreak  on  the  following  morning  the 
French  army  was  in  motion,  and  combat  of 
Napoleon,  who  had  hardly  allowed  Reichenbach. 
himself  any  rest  during  the  night,  May  22- 
in  person  directed  their  movements.  They 
soon  came  up  with  the  rear-guard  of  the  enemy, 
who  had  marched  all  night,  and  now  stood  firm 
on  the  heights  behind  Reichenbach,  in  order  to 
gain  time  for  the  immense  files  of  chariots, 
cannon,  and  wounded  men  to  defile  by  the  roads 
in  their  rear.  Milaradowitch  had  the  command ; 
and  the  veterans  of  the  Moscow  campaign  were 
prepared  to  defend  the  position  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity ;  while  forty  pieces  of  cannon  were  ad- 
mirably placed  on  the  summit,  and  a  large  body 
of  cuirassiers  on  the  slopes  seemed  intention- 
ally situated  for  an  opportunity  to  come  to  blows 
with  the  horsemen  of  the  French.  Struck  with 
the  strength  of  this  position,  as  well  as  the  de- 
termined countenance  of  the  allied  force  which 
occupied  it,  Napoleon  paused,  and  engaged  only 
in  a  cannonade  till  the  cavalry  of  the  guard 
came  up.  Reichenbach  itself,  in  front  of  the 
allied  position,  occupied  by  the  Russian  light 
troops,  was  only  abandoned  after  an  obstinate 
conflict ;  and  when  the  French  columns  showed 
themselves  on  the  opposite  side,  they  were  torn 
in  pieces  by  the  pointblank  discharge  of  the 
enemy's  batteries  from  the  heights  behind.  The 
Russian  general  sent  some  of  his  regiments  of 
cavalry  into  the  plain,  where  they  were  imme- 
diately charged  by  the  red  lancers  of  the  French 
guard  ;  but  the  latter  were  defeated,  with  con- 
siderable loss.  Napoleon,  upon  this,  brought  up 
Latour  Maubourg,  with  the  whole  cavalry  of  the 
guard,  six  thousand  strong,  and  at  the  same 
time  made  dispositions  for  outflanking  and  turn- 
ing the  enemy.  These  measures  were  attended 
with  the  desired  effect,  and,  after  several  brill- 
iant charges  on  both  sides,  the  allies  retired  to 
Gorlitz,  but  in  the  best  order.  Enraged  at  see- 
ing his  enemy  thus  escaping,  Napoleon  hasten- 
ed to  the  advanced  posts,  and  himself  pressed 
on  the  movements  of  the  troops,  insomuch  that 
the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  gleamed  on  the  sa- 
bres and  bayonets  of  fifty  thousand  men,  ac- 
cumulated in  a  front  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
breadth,  and  closely  advancing  in  pursuit.  But 
it  was  all  in  vain.  The  enemy,  proud  of  the 
resistance  they  had  made  against  such  superior 
numbers,  retired  in  admirable  order,  without 

*  Precis  in  Schoell,  ii.,  334.     Fain,  96,  97.     Odel-,  i.,  96 
Lond.,  49.     Kausler,  884. 
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leaving  anything  behind  :  guns,  wounded,  cais- 
sons, were  alike  conveyed  away,  and  all  the 
genius  of  the  emperor,  which  never  shone  forth 
with  brighter  lustre  in  directing  the  movements, 
could  not  extract  one  trophy  from  their  rear- 
guard. Napoleon  could  not  conceal  his  vexa- 
tion at  beholding  the  unbroken  array  of  the 
allied  troops  thus  eluding  his  grasp,  and  the 
skill  with  which  they  availed  themselves  of 
every  eminence  to  plant  their  guns  and  arrest 
his  progress.  "  What !"  said  he,  "  after  such  a 
butchery,  no  results  1  no  prisoners'!  Those 
fellows  there  will  not  leave  us  a  nail ;  they  rise 
from  their  ashes.  When  will  this  be  done  V* 
The  balls  at  this  moment  were  flying  thick 
around  him,  and  one  of  the  emperor's 

Euroc.°f  escort  fel1  dead  at  his  feet-  "  Duroc," 
said  he,  turning  to  the  grand-marshal, 
who  was  by  his  side,  "fortune  is  resolved  to 
have  one  of  us  to-day."  Some  of  his  suite  ob- 
served with  a  shudder,  in  an  under  breath,  that 
it  was  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Essling, 
and  the  death  of  Lannes.t  The  melancholy  an- 
ticipation was  not  long  of  being  realized.  The 
enemy  retired  to  a  fresh  position,  behind  the 
ravine  of  Makersdorf ;  and  Napoleon,  who  was 
anxious  to  push  on  before  night  to  Gorlitz,  him- 
self hurried  to  the  front,  to  urge  on  the  troops 
who  were  to  dislodge  them  from  the  ground 
which  they  had  occupied  to  bar  the  approach  to 
it.  His  suite  followed  him,  four  abreast,  at  a 
rapid  trot,  through  a  hollow  way,  in  such  a  cloud 
of  dust  that  hardly  one  of  the  riders  could  see 
his  right-hand  man.  Suddenly  a  cannon-ball 
glanced  from  a  tree  near  the  emperor,  and 
struck  a  file  behind,  consisting  of  Mortier,  Cau- 
laincourt,  Kirgener,  and  Duroc.  In  the  confu- 
sion and  dust,  it  was  not,  at  first,  perceived  who 
was  hurt ;  but  a  page  soon  arrived  and  whisper- 
ed in  his  ear  that  Kirgener  was  killed,  and  Du- 
roc desperately  wounded.  Larrey  and  Ivan  in- 
stantly came  up,  but  all  their  efforts  were  un- 
availing :  Duroc's  entrails  were  torn  out,  and 
the  dying  man  was  carried  into  a  cottage  near 
Makersdorf.  Napoleon,  profoundly  affected,  dis- 
mounted, and  gazed  long  on  the  battery  from 
whence  the  fatal  shot  had  issued ;  he  then  en- 
tered the  cottage,  and  ascertained,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  that  there  was  no  hope.  "  Duroc," 
said  he,  pressing  the  hand  of  the  dying  hero, 
"  there  is  another  world,  where  we  shall  meet 
again  !"  Memorable  words,  wrung  by  anguish 
even  from  the  child  of  Infidelity  and  the  Revo- 
lution !  Finally,  when  it  was  announced,  some 
hours  afterward,  that  all  was  over,  he  put  into 
the  hands  of  Berthier,  without  articulating  a 
word,  a  paper,  ordering  the  construction  of  a 
monument  on  the  spot  where  he  fell,  with  this 
inscription  :  "  Here  the  General  Duroc,  duke 
of  Friuli,  grand-marshal  of  the  palace  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  gloriously  fell,  struck  by  a 
cannon-ball,  and  died  in  the  arms  of  the  em- 
peror, his  friend. "t 

Napoleon  pitched  his  tent  in  the  neighbour- 
Mournful  scene  hood  of  the  cottage  where  Duroc 
around  the  tent  lay,  and  seemed  for  the  time  alto- 
of  Napoleon.      gether  overwhelmed  by  his  emo- 


*  Fain,  i.,  424,  425.  Odel.,  i.,  97,  100.  Lond.,50.  Vict, 
et  Conq.,  xxii.,  54,  55.     Souv.  de  Caulaincourt,  i.,  174. 

t  Ante,  iii.,  211. 

t  Souv.  de  Caul.,  i.,  170,  179.  Odel.,  i.,  100,  101.  Fain, 
i.,  427,  429. 


tions.  The  squares  of  the  Old  Guard,  respect- 
ing his  feelings,  arranged  themselves  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  even  his  most  confidential  attend- 
ants did  not,  for  some  time,  venture  to  approach 
his  person.  Alone  he  sat,  wrapped  in  his  gray 
greatcoat,  with  his  forehead  resting  on  his 
hands  and  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  a  prey  to- 
the  most  agonizing  reflections.  In  vain  Cau- 
laincourt and  Maret  at  length  requested  his  at- 
tention to  the  most  pressing  orders.  "  To- 
morrow— everything,"  was  the  only  reply  of 
the  emperor,  as  he  again  resumed  his  attitude 
of  meditation.  A  mournful  silence  reigned:, 
around ;  the  groups  of  officers,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, hardly  articulated  above  their  breath  ; 
gloom  and  depression  appeared  in  every  coun- 
tenance, while  the  subdued  hum  of  the  soldiers,, 
preparing  their  repast,  and  the  sullen  murmur' 
of  the  artillery  wagons  as  they  rolled  in  the 
distance,  alone  told  that  a  mighty  host  was  as- 
sembled in  the  neighbourhood.  Slowly  the 
moon  rose  over  this  melancholy  scene  ;  the 
heavens  became  illuminated  by  the  flames  of 
the  adjoining  villages,  which  had  fallen  a  prey 
to  the  license  of  the  soldiers ;  while  the  noble 
bands  of  the  Imperial  Guard  played  alternately 
triumphal  and  elegiac  strains,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  distracting  the  grief  of  their  chief.  Could 
the  genius  of  painting  portray  the  scene,  could 
the  soul  of  poetry  be  inspired  by  the  feelings 
which  all  around  experienced,  a  more  striking 
image  could  not  be  presented  of  the  mingled 
woes  and  animation  of  war,  of  the  greatness 
and  weakness  of  man,  of  his  highest  glories, 
and  yet  nothingness  against  the  arm  of  his 
Creator.  *t 

The  loss  of  Duroc,  Kirgener,  and  General  Bru- 
yeres,  who  also  fell  on  the  same  day,  General  de- 
as  well  as  the  firm  countenance  and  spondencyof 
admirable  array  of  the  allies,  who  re-  the  French 
tired  after  a  bloody  battle,  in  which  eenerals- 
they  had  been  worsted,  without  the  loss  of  can- 
non or  prisoners  in  the  pursuit,  and  with  no  con- 
siderable diminution  of  baggage,  occasioned  the 
most  gloomy  presentiments  in  the  French  army. 
It  was  plain  that  the  days  of  Austerlitz  and  Jena 
were  past :  a  great  victory  had  been  gained 
without  any  result,  and  the  victors,  in  the  pur- 
suit, had  sustained  both  a  greater  and  more  se- 
rious loss  than  the  vanquished.  Little  hopes 
remained  of  subduing  an  enemy  who  thus  rose 
up  with  renewed  vigour  from  every  disaster : 
with  truth  might  Napoleon  have  said,  with  Pyr- 
rhus,  "  Another  such  victory,  and  I  am  undone." 
Murmurs,  regrets,  expressions  of  despair,  were 
heard  even  among  the  most  resolute ;  the 
flames,  which  rose  on  all  sides  as  the  villages 
were  taken  possession  of,  at  once  bespoke  the 
obstinacy  of  the  resistance  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  inhabitants ;  and  even  the  bravest 
sometimes  exclaimed,  on  beholding  the  univer- 

*  Odel.,  i.,  101,  103.  Fain,  i.,  427,  429.  Souv.  de  Caul., 
i.,  177,  179. 

t  Napoleon  at  the  time,  to  testify  his  regard  for  Duroc, 
consigned  two  hundred  Napoleons  in  the  hands  of  the  owner 
of  the  house,  jointly  with  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a  monument  to  his  memory.  The 
monument,  however,  was  never  erected  ;  and  by  an  order  of 
the  Russian  etat-major,  dated  the  1st  of  April,  1814,  the 
money  was  reclaimed  by  the  allies,  and  not  applied  to  its 
destined  purpose  :  an  unworthy  proceeding,  forming  a  stri- 
king contrast  to  the  noble  conduct  of  the  Archduke  Charles, 
in  1796,  regarding  the  French  tomb  of  General  Marceau. — 
See  Order  of  Baron  Rosen,  1st  of  April,  1814,  in  Fain,  i., 
430,  and  Ante,  i.,  436. 
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sal  spirit  with  which  the  people  were  animated, 
"  What  a  war  !  we  shall  all  leave  our  remains 
here."  Napoleon  was  no  stranger  to  the  feelings 
of  despondency  which  were  so  common  even 
around  his  headquarters,  and  he  gave  vent  to 
his  spleen  by  cutting  sarcasms  against  his  prin- 
cipal officers.  "  I  see  well,  gentlemen,"  said 
he,  "  that  you  are  no  longer  inclined  to  make 
war  :  Berthier  would  rather  follow  the  chase  at 
Grosbois  ;  Rapp  sighs  after  his  beautiful  hotel 
at  Paris.  I  understand  you  :  I  am  no  stranger 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  capital."* 

On  the  23d  the  allied  army  continued  to  re- 
Retreat  of  the  treat,  still  in  two  columns,  after 
allies  towards  having  broken  down  the  bridges 
Leigmtz.  over  tne  Neisse  :  the  right  column 

moved  upon  Waldau,  the  left  upon  Lobau.  At 
nine  o'clock,  the  Saxon  advanced  posts  appear- 
ed before  Gorlitz,  and  finding  the  bridge  broken 
down,  after  some  delay  and  warm  skirmishing, 
forced  the  passage  of  the  river,  and  by  hastily 
erecting  five  new  bridges,  soon  crossed  over  so 
large  a  force  as  rendered  the  town  no  longer 
tenable  by  the  allies.  The  emperor  arrived  at 
Gorlitz  a  few  hours  after,  and  rested  there  the 
remainder  of  that  and  the  whole  of  the  next 
day,  shut  up  with  Caulaincourt  in  his  cabinet, 
and  constantly  occupied  with  diplomatic  ar- 
rangements. Meanwhile  the  allies  continued 
their  retreat,  and  the  French  pressed  the  pur- 
suit in  three  columns :  the  right  skirting  the  Bo- 
hemian Mountains,  and  following  Wittgenstein ; 
the  centre  following  Blucher  and  Barclay  de 
Tolly  on  the  great  road  to  Leignitz ;  the  left 
marching  upon  Glogau,  the  garrison  of  which, 
now  blockaded  for  above  three  months,  anx- 
iously expected  their  deliverance.  Although 
no  attempt  was  made  to  defend  any  positions, 
yet  the  French  cavalry  frequently  came  up  with 
that  of  the  allies,  and  some  sharp  encounters 
took  place  between  the  horse  on  both  sides  ; 
but  the  dragoons  of  Napoleon,  for  the  most 
part  cased  in  cuirasses,  or  heavily  armed,  were 
no  match  in  this  desultory  warfare  for  the  nim- 
ble children  of  the  desert,  and  the  pursuers 
suffered  more  under  the  lances  of  the  Cossacks 
than  the  retreating  cavalry  did  from  the  French 
sabres,  t 

No  attempt  was  made  by  the  allies  to  defend 

Combat  and  tne  Passage  Of  the  Queisse,  the  Bo- 
defeat  of  the  ber,  or  the  Katsbach,  although  their 
French  near  rocky  banks  and  deeply- furrowed 
ravines  offered  every  facility  for  re- 
tarding the  advance  of  the  enemy.  The  Em- 
peror Alexander  was  making  for  an  intrenched 
camp  prepared  near  Schweidnitz,  and  was  de- 
sirous of  avoiding  any  serious  encounter  till  it 
May  26.  was  reacfteu-  On  the  26th,  however, 
an  opportunity  occurred  of  striking  a 
considerable  blow,  near  Hainan,  upon  the  ad- 
vanced column  of  Lauriston's  corps.  After  the 
troops  under  Maison  had  passed  that  town,  and 
were  traversing  the  valley  of  the  Theisse  with- 
out having  explored  the  surrounding  heights,  a 
signal  was  suddenly  given  by  setting  fire  to  a 
windmill,  and  before  the  French  had  time  to 
form  square  the  enemy's  cavalry,  consisting  of 
three  strong  Prussian  regiments,  were  upon 
them.     The  French  dragoons,  who  were  at  the 

*  Rapp,  Mem.,  166.     Fain,  i.,  433.     Odel.,  i.,  107. 
t  Fain,  i.,  437,  439.     Odel.,  i.,  106.     Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii., 
55,  56. 


head  of  the  column,  instantly  fled  back  to  Hai- 
nau,  leaving  the  infantry  to  their  fate.  They 
were  speedily  broken,  and  the  whole  artillery 
of  the  column,  consisting  of  eighteen  pieces, 
taken,  with  four  hundred  men  made  prisoners, 
besides  an  equal  number  killed  and  wounded,, 
although,  from  the  want  of  horses,  only  twelve 
of  the  guns  could  be  brought  off.  This  affair, 
which  cost  the  life  of  Colonel  Dolfs,  the  Prus- 
sian commander,  who  gloriously  fell  in  the 
midst  of  the  enemy's  squares,  would  have  been, 
still  more  decisive  but  for  the  uncontrollable 
impatience  of  the  Prussian  dragoons,  whose 
ardour  made  them  break  into  a  charge  before 
the  proper  moment  had  arrived  ;  as  it  was, 
however,  it  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  cav- 
alry actions  which  occurred  during  the  war, 
and  may  justly  be  placed  beside  the  splendid 
charge  of  the  heavy  German  dragoons  on  the 
French  infantry,  on  the  23d  of  July,  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Sala- 
manca.*! 

Napoleon   was    severely   mortified    by  this 

Check,     not     SO     much     from     the     Continuance 
amount    Of   the   lOSS    he    had    SUS-     of  the  retreat 

tained,  which,  in  such  a  host,  was  to  Leignitz  anc 
a  matter  of  little  importance,  but  the  0der- 
from  the  decisive  proof  which  it  afforded,  irt 
the  eyes  of  both  armies,  of  the  undiminished 
spirit  and  unbroken  array  of  the  allied  forces. 
On  the  very  day  following,  however,  his  arms 
had  their  revenge.  General  Sebasti-  M  27 
ani,  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry  of  Vic- 
tor's corps,  which  was  advancing  by  forced 
marches  towards  Glogau  to  relieve  the  garri- 
son, fell  in,  near  Sprottau,  with  a  Russian  con- 
voy which  was  moving,  unaware  of  the  victory 
that  had  been  gained,  up  to  the  main  army,  and 
captured  the  whole,  consisting  of  twenty-two. 
pieces  and  sixty  tumbrils,  with  the  guard  of 
four  hundred  men.  In  other  quarters,  however, 
from  being  longer  accustomed  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  enemy,  the  allies  were  better  on  their  guard. 
Eight  squadrons  of  Russian  cavalry,  on  the 
same  day,  attacked,  near  Gottesberg,  twelve 
squadrons  of  Napoleon's  cuirassiers,  and  de- 
feated them,  with  the  loss  of  four  hundred  pris- 
oners ;  a  partisan  corps  captured  a  considera- 
ble park  of  artillery,  while  Woronzoff 's  cavalry 
fell  in  with  a  large  body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry 
near  Dessau,  on  the  Elbe,  put  them  to  the  rout, 
and  made  five  hundred  prisoners.  Meanwhile, 
the  main  body  of  the  allies  retired,  without 
farther  molestation,  by  Leignitz,  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Schweidnitz,  where  the  intrenched' 
camp  had  been  constructed,  and  where  it  was 
intended  that  a  stand  should  be  made.t 

These  partial  successes,  however,  determined 
nothing;  and  the  progress  of  the  Reasonswhich 
French  arms,  as  well  as  the  posi-  induced  the  al- 
tion  of  their  forces,  had  now  be-  lied  sovereigns 
come  such  as  to  excite  just  disqui-  t°mfsst'1rccean 
etude  in  the  breasts  of  the  allied 
sovereigns.  The  great  line  of  communication 
with  Poland  and  the  Vistula  was  abandoned ; 
the  blockading  force  before  Glogau  withdrew  on 
the  approach  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  garrison, 


*  Lond.,  51,  52.  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  36,  37.  Odel.,  i., 
106,  107.     Fain,  i.,  440. 

t  Ante,  iii.,  484. 

t  Lond.,  52,  53.  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  56,  57.  Odel.,  i., 
112,113.     Fain,  i.,  449. 
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■which  had  nearly  exhausted  its  means  of  sub- 
sistence, was  relieved,  amid  transports  of  joy 
on  both  sides,  on  the  29th.  All  the  allied  for- 
ces were  concentrated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Schweidnitz,  or  between  Leignitz  and  that 
place  ;  and  although  the  intrenched  camp,  rest- 
ing on  the  former  fortress,  was  of  great  strength, 
yet  it  could  not  be  disguised  that  it  was  close  to 
the  foot  of  the  Bohemian  Mountains  ;  and  that 
if  Austria,  in  reliance  on  whose  ultimate  co-op- 
eration this  direction  had  been  given  to  the  al- 
lied forces,  should  prove  unfaithful  to  the  cause 
of  Europe,  they  would  find  it  next  to  impossible 
to  regain  their  communication  with  the  Oder 
and  the  Vistula.  Great  re-enforcements,  in- 
deed, were  on  their  march  from  Russia — full 
fifty  thousand  effective  men — and  an  equal  force 
was  in  progress  in  Prussia ;  but  some  weeks,  at 
the  least,  must  elapse  before  the  most  forward 
of  them  could  reach  the  allied  headquarters ; 
and  if  the  diverging  march  to  the  extremity  of 
Upper  Silesia  were  much  longer  to  be  pursued, 
the  French  might  interpose  between  the  allied 
main  army  and  the  succours  on  which  they  re- 
lied. The  Russians,  by  the  morning  state  on 
the  27th  of  May,  were  only  thirty-five,  the  Prus- 
sians twenty-five  thousand  effective  soldiers  : 
ill  success  and  retreat  had  produced  its  usual 
effect  in  diminishing  the  number  of  available 
men,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  line  of  com- 
munication with  Poland  had  occasioned  great 
difficulty  in  turning  aside  the  convoys  from  the 
road  they  were  pursuing,  one  of  which,  as  be- 
fore mentioned,  actually  had  already  fallen  into 
the  enemy's  hands.* 

With  reason,  therefore,  Napoleon  regarded 
Great  satisfac-  tne  Present  state  of  affairs  as  highly 
tion  of  Napo-  auspicious  to  his  arms,  and  the  sol- 
leon  at  this  diers  participated  in  his  satisfaction 
state  of  affairs.  from  the  arr)pje  SUppiies  0f  every- 
thing which  they  obtained  in  the  rich  agricul- 
tural districts  of  Upper  Silesia  :  exhibiting  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  extreme  penury,  almost 
amounting  to  famine,  which  they  had  experi- 
enced in  the  wasted  fields  of  Saxony  and  Lusa- 
tia.  Delivered,  by  these  favourable  circumstan- 
ces, from  the  melancholy  forebodings  which  the 
death  of  Duroc  and  the  imperfect  success  at 
Bautzen  had  occasioned,  the  emperor  recovered 
all  his  former  serenity  of  mind :  he  was  con- 
stantly with  the  advanced  posts,  and  directed 
their  movements  with  extraordinary  precision  ; 
while  the  gayety  of  his  manner,  which  appeared 
in  the  multitude  of  the  questions  which  he 
asked,  and  the  French  and  Italian  songs  which 
he  hummed  as  he  rode  along,  bespoke  the  hopes 
with  which  he  was  inspired  as  to  the  issue  of 
the  campaign.  A  gleam  of  sunshine  shone  for 
a  brief  period  upon  his  career,  and  recalled, 
midway  between  the  disasters  of  Moscow  and 
the  overthrow  of  Leipsic,  the  triumphs  of  his 
earlier  years.  Again,  as  in  former  days,  the 
allied  armies  were  recoiling  before  his  arms  : 
province  after  province  was  overrun  by  his  fol- 
lowers ;  and  already  one  half  of  the  prophecy 
which  he  had  uttered  to  the  Abbe  de  Pradt,  at 
Warsaw,  had  been  accomplished  :f  "Success 
will  render  the  Russians  bold :  I  am  going  to 
laise  three  hundred  thousand  men  :  I  will  de- 
liver two  battles  between  the  Elbe   and  the 

*  Lond.,  55,  56.     Odel.,  i.,  109,  110      St.  Cyr,  Hist.  Mil., 
iv.,  50,51.  f  Ante,  iii.,  593. 


Oder,and  in  six  months  I  shall  be  on  the  Nie- 
men."* 

Although,  however,  appearances  were  thus 
favourable  at  headquarters,  and  in  Reasongw)lich 
the  Grand  Army  under  the  immedi-  nevertheless^  ' 
ate  command  of  Napoleon,  yet  this  induced  Napo- 
was  far  from  being  the  case  uni-  'eon  to  desire 

,,  ,  °         •  .an  armistice. 

versally ;    and  many  circumstan- 
ces, both  in  his  military  and  political  situation, 
were  calculated  to  awaken  the  most  serious  ap- 
prehensions.   Though  his  infantry  and  artillery 
were  in  great  strength,  and  had,  for  the  most 
part,  surpassed  his  expectations,  the  cavalry  of 
the  Grand  Army  was  still  extremely  deficient ; 
and  this  want  both  rendered  it  impossible  to  ob- 
tain-decisive  success  in  the  field,  and,  even  if 
an  advantage  was  there  obtained,  made  any  at- 
tempt to  follow  it  up  more  hazardous  to  the  vic- 
torious than  the  vanquished  party.    This  weak- 
ness was  the  more  sensibly  felt  by  Napoleon, 
that  he  had,  in  his  previous  campaigns,  made 
such  constant  and  successful  use  of  this  arm  ; 
and  that  the  vehemence  and  rapidity  of  his  op- 
erations savoured  rather  of  the  fierce  sweep  of 
Asiatic  conquest  than  the  slow  and  methodical 
operations  of  European  warfare.     The   same 
cause  had  exposed  him  to  great  inconveniences 
in  his  rear,  where  the  allied  partisans  had  in 
many  places  crossed  the  Elbe,  and  carried  the 
enthusiasm  of  their  proclamations,  and  the  ter- 
ror of  their   arms,   far  into  the  Westphalian 
plains.     But,  most  of  all,  he  had  reason  to  ap- 
prehend the  armed  mediation  of  Austria.    Facts 
more  convincing  than  words  here  spoke  with 
decisive  authority  as  to  the  thunderbolt  which 
might,  ere  long,  be  expected  to  issue  from  the 
dark  cloud  that  overhung  the  Bohemian  Mount- 
ains.    The  forces  which  the  cabinet  of  Vienna 
had  already  accumulated  on  that  frontier  range, 
little  short  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  enabled 
its  ambassador,  Count  Stadion,  who  was  still 
at  the  allied  headquarters,  to  speak  almost  with 
the  tone  of  command  to  the  belligerent  powers ; 
while  the  direction  which  the  allied  armies  had 
now  taken  upon  Leignitz,  Schweidnitz,  and  Up- 
per Silesia,  to  the  entire  abandonment  of  their 
great  line  of  communication  with  Poland,  and 
their  own  resources,  seemed  to  leave  no  doubt 
of  a  secret  understanding  with  the  Austrian 
government,  and  an  intention  to  base  their  fu- 
ture operations  on  the  great  natural  fortress  of 
Bohemia.! 

The  accounts  from  the  rear  at  this  period 
were  of  so  alarming  a  description,  Im  tant  r. 
that  it  is  not  surprising  they  exer-  tisan  successes 
cised  a  predominant  influence  on  in  the  French 
the  mind  of  the  emperor  :  the  more  rear- 
especially  as  the  recent  experience  of  the  Mos- 
cow campaign  had  vividly  impressed  on  his 
mind  the  dangers  of  a  general  interruption  of 
his  communications  in  that  direction.  General 
Bulow,  who  had  the  command  of  the  forces 
around  Berlin  and  in  front  of  Magdebourg,  be- 
ing relieved  of  all  apprehensions  for  the  capi- 
tal by  the  direction  of  Ney's  corps  to  Silesia, 
had  pushed  his  partisan  bodies  in  all  directions, 
and  kept  the  enemy  in  continual  apprehension 
for  his  detached  parties  and  communications. 

*  Fain,  i.,  444,  445.  Odel.,  i.,  110,  112.  St.  Cyr,  Hist. 
Mil.,  iv.,  50,  51.     Lond.,  55. 
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Independent  of  the  brilliant  success  of  Woron- 
zoff s  cavalry  near  Dessau,  which  has  been  af- 
ready  mentioned,*  General  ZastrofT,  who  com- 
manded the  Prussian  landwehr,  had  made  the 
greatest  exertions,  and  not  only  afforded  the 
most  efficient  aid  to  the  desultory  warfare  be- 
yond the  Elbe,  but  prepared  a  large  body  of 
men  ready  to  join  the  allied  army  in  regular 
battle.  General  Chernicheff  left  the  Lower 
Elbe,  and  having  learned,  while  lying  between 
Magdebourg  and  the  Havel,  that  the  Westpha- 
lian  general,  Ochs,  was  at  Halberstadt,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  with  a  convoy  of  artil- 
lery, he  resolved  to  surprise  him.  Having 
forthwith  crossed  the  river  with  his  indefati- 
gable hussars  and  Cossacks,  on  the  evening  of 
the  29th  of  May,  he  marched  all  day 

}  '  and  night,  and  at  five  on  the  following 
morning  reached  the  enemy,  thirteen  German, 
or  nearly  fifty  English  miles  distant.  The  sur- 
prise was  complete  ;  and  although  a  desperate 
resistance  was  made,  it  terminated  in  the  cap- 
ture or  destruction  of  the  whole  enemy's  de- 
tachment, twelve  hundred  strong,  with  four- 
teen pieces  of  cannon.  The  ammunition-wag- 
ons were  all  blown  up  by  the  French,  to  pre- 
vent their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
JN'or  was  Marshal  Ondinot,  who,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Bautzen,  had  been  detached  from  the 
Grand  Army  to  oppose  Bulow  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Magdebourg,  more  fortunate.  The 
Prussian  general  took  post  at  Luckau,  with 
twelve  thousand  men,  where  he  threatened  the 
French  line  of  communications,  and  strengthen- 
ed himself,  as  well  as  circumstances  would  ad- 
mit, by  means  of  loopholes  and  barricades. 
Oudinot  attacked  him  there  on  the  4th  of  July  ; 
but  such  was  the  vigour  of  the  Prussian  de- 
fence, that,  though  the  assailants  succeeded  in 
carrying  the  suburbs,  which  they  set  on  fire, 
they  could  not  penetrate  into  the  town,  and  re- 
treated at  night,  leaving  five  hundred  prisoners 
and  three  guns  in  the  hands  of  the  victors,  be- 
sides above  fifteen  hundred  killed  and  wounded 
during  the  engagement.  Immediately  after  this 
success,  which  diffused  extraordinary  joy  over 
the  neighbouring  territory  of  Prussia,  Bulow 
was  joined  by  Generals  Borstell,  Borgen,  and 
Harps,  which  raised  his  troops  to  nineteen  thou- 
sand men,  and  their  united  forces  threatened  a 
most  powerful  diversion  in  the  rear  of  the  ene- 
my, t 

This  brilliant  success,  and  the  evident  in- 
Attack  on  the  feriority  of  the  French  to  the  al- 
French  dfipdt  lies,  both  in  the  number  and  ac- 
at  Leipsic.  tivity  of  their  light  troops,  encour- 
aged the  gallant  partisan  leaders  of  the  latter 
to  attempt  a  still  more  important  enterprise. 
Chernicheff,  who  had  recrossed  the  Elbe  after 
the  affair  at  Halberstadt,  having  learned  that 
General  Arrighi  was  at  Leipsic  with  five  thou- 
sand men,  besides  an  equal  number  of  wound- 
ed, and  considerable  magazines,  communicated 
with  Woronzoff,  who  commanded  the  Russian 
blockading  force  that  lay  before  Magdebourg, 
and  they  agreed  to  make  a  joint  attack  on  that 
important  depot.  With  this  view,  Chernicheff 
took  up  a  position  with  some  parade  at  Bern- 
berg,  so  as  to  withdraw  the  enemy's  attention 

*  Ante,  iv.,  79. 
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from  the  real  point  of  attack  ;  and  Woronzoff 
having,  meanwhile,  advanced  to  Dolitch,  in  th< 
neighbourhood  of  Leipsic,  Chernicheff, 
by  a  lorced  march  of  nine  German,  or  June  6 
thirty-two  English  miles,  in  one  day,  joined  him 
under  the  walls  of  the  town.  The  French  were 
so  completely  taken  by  surprise,  that 
they  had  scarcely  time  to  assume  a  po- 
sition at  Zaucha,  in  front  of  the  town,  when 
the  Russian  horse  were  upon  them.  The  few- 
cavalry  they  had  were  routed  in  a  moment ; 
and  although  their  infantry  opposed  a  more  for- 
midable resistance,  yet  they,  too,  were  broken, 
and  driven  back  into  the  town  before  half  of 
the  allied  force  had  come  up.  Just  as  they 
were  entering  into  action,  and  the  united  force 
was  advancing  to  complete  their  victory,  news 
arrived  of  the  armistice,  which,  after  an  exam- 
ination of  the  documents  produced  by  Arrighi, 
proved  to  be  correct ;  and  the  Russian  generals 
were  robbed  of  their  well-earned  success,  and 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  the  six  hun- 
dred prisoners  they  had  already  taken.  About 
the  same  time,  Captain  Colon,  a  Prussian  par- 
tisan, who  had  remained  in  Saxony  after  the 
Grand  Allied  Army  retreated,  incessantly  an- 
noying the  enemy  in  the  remote  parts  of  Sax- 
ony and  Franconia,  having  heard  of  the 
expected  arrival  of  twenty  pieces  of  can-  une  ' 
non  and  a  large  train  of  ammunition-wagons, 
on  the  road  between  Hoff  and  Leipsic,  formed 
an  ambuscade,  and  attacked  the  enemy  with 
such  success,  that  the  whole  artillery  was  de- 
stroyed and  the  ammunition  blown  up.  Colon 
was  afterward  joined  by  Major  Lutzow,  with 
six  hundred  horse,  and  a  great  number  of  parti- 
sans ;  and  their  united  force  having  established 
themselves  in  the  mountains  of  Vogtland,* 
maintained  a  harassing  and  successful  warfare, 
which  was  only  terminated  by  the  conclusion 
of  the  armistice. 

Wl.ile  the  operations  of  the  allies  on  the  rear 
of  the  French  in  Saxony  wrere  thus  capture  of 
far  successful,  and  were  exposing  Hamburg  bj- 
the  enemy  to  losses,  almost  daily,  theFranch. 
even  greater  than  those  which  had  proved  so 
fatal  to  their  arms  in  the  preceding  autumn, 
when  they  lay  at  Moscow,  a  very  considerable 
calamity  was  experienced,  and  a  loss,  attended 
with  unbounded  private  suffering,  undergone  on 
the  Lower  Elbe.  The  battle  of  Lutzen,  and 
withdrawal  of  the  allied  armies  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  exercised  an  immediate  and 
fatal  influence  on  the  situation  of  Hamburg. 
Tettenborn,  Dornberg,  and  all  the  partisan  corps 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  shortly  after  fell 
back  to  that  city  itself.  Vandamme,  acting  un- 
der the  orders  of  Davoust,  shortly  after  appeared 
before  the  town,  on  the  left  bank  ;  and 
several  gallant  attacks  of  Tettenborn  on  ay 
his  forces  led  only  to  the  capture  of  the  island 
of  Wilhelmsberg,  in  the  Elbe,  not  far  distant 
from  Hamburg.  The  French  besieging  force, 
however,  was  soon  increased  to  ten  thousand 
men  ;  and  with  this  array,  which  was  double 
the  strength  of  the  whole  regular  force  to  which 
he  was  opposed,  Vandamme  carried  the  island 
of  Wilhelmsberg,  and  all  the  islands  of  Jg 

the  river  opposite  to  the  city,  which  put 
him  in  a  situation  to  commence  a  bombard- 
ment.    This  was,  in  consequence,  begun  the 
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very  next  day.  The  dubious  conduct  of  the 
Danish  gunboats  in  the  river  for  a  few  days 
suspended  the  fate  of  this  unhappy  city ;  but 
the  court  of  Copenhagen,  having  at  length  ta- 
ken a  decided  part,  and  joined  the  French  em- 
peror, the  Russian  generals  were  unable  to 
withstand  the  united  forces  of  both,  and  reluc- 
tantly compelled  to  intimate  to  the  Hamburg 
authorities  that  they  must  depend  on  their  own 
resources.  With  speechless  grief  the  patriotic 
citizens  learned  that  they  were  to  be  delivered 
over  to  their  merciless  enemies  ;  but  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case  admitted  of  no  alternative, 
and  on  the  30th  General  Tettenborn  evacuated 
the  city,  which  was  next  day  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  the  French  entering  by  one  gate  and 
the  Danes  by  the  other.  The  French  general 
immediately  levied  a  contribution  of  4,000,000 
marks  (£250,000)  on  the  city,  which  was  rigid- 
ly exacted.  Without  doubt,  the  acquisition  of 
this  great  and  opulent  commercial  emporium, 
commanding  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  and  her- 
metrically  sealing  it  against  the  enemy,  was  a 
great  advantage  to  Napoleon,  and  well  calcula- 
ted to  revive  the  terror  of  his  arms  in  the  north 
of  Germany ;  and  yet,  so  oppressive  was  the 
use  which  he  made  of  his  victory,  and  so  un- 
bounded the  exasperation  excited  by  the  end- 
less exactions  to  which  the  unfortunate  Ham- 
burgers were  subjected,  that  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  did  not,  in  the  end,  lose  more  by 
this  moral  reaction  than  by  all  the  material  re- 
sources which  it  placed  at  his  command.* 

When  both  parties  had  such  need  of  a  respite 
p  .  in  military  efforts  to  complete  their 

wards  the  ad-  preparations,  and  draw  closer  the 
justmeniof  an  diplomatic  ties  which  connected,  or 
armistice.  were  about  to  connect,  them  with 
the  states  from  which  they  respective  v  hoped 
for  succour,  there  was  little  difficulty  in  toming 
to  an  accommodation  for  an  armistice.     The 

first  overture  for  such  a  measure  came 
M:iyia  from  Napoleon,  who  on  the  18th  of 
May,  when  setting  out  for  the  army,  had,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,!  despatched  a  proposal,  nom- 
inally for  an  armistice,  but  really  designed  to 
detach  Russia  from  the  coalition,  and  lead  the 
Emperor  Alexander  into  separate  negotiations 
with  himself.     This  letter  arrived  at  the  allied 

headquarters  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of 
1  ay  '  Bautzen  ;  and  though  it  was  received 
and  considered  in  full  council,  in  presence  of 
the  Austrian  minister,  Count  Stadion,  and  the 
answer  determined  on,  yet  it  was  deemed  expe- 
dient to  delay  the  messenger  bearing  the  an- 
swer till  the  issue  of  arms  had  been  tried.  The 
result  of  that  experiment,  however,  by  demon- 
strating the  vital  importance  to  the  allies  of 
gaining  time  for  their  great  re-enforcements  to 
come  up,  and  their  present  inability  to  cope 
with  Napoleon,  rendered  them  more  tractable; 

and  the  messenger  was  despatched  with 
"  the  answer  from  Stadion,  bearing,  "that 
the  allied  sovereigns  were  prepared  to  enter  into 
the  views  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  ;  too  happy 
if  these  first  overtures  on  his  part  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  others  leading  to  an  object  which  his 
august  master,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  had  so 
much  at  heart."  Napoleon,  however,  who, 
above  all  things,  desired  to  open  a  separate  ne- 

*  Lund.,  62,  63.     Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  63,  64.     Year  of 
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gotiation  with  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and 
was  not  without  hopes,  if  it  were  agreed  to,  of 
regaining  the  ascendency  of  Tilsit  and  Erfurth, 
again,  three  days  afterward,  despatched 
a  letter  requesting  a  personal  interview  ay  * 
with  that  monarch  ;  but  this  proposal,  like  the 
former  one,  was  eluded  by  an  answer,  that  Count 
Schomouloff  was  intended,  on  the  part  of 
Russia,  to  repair  to  the  French  advanced  ay  " 
posts,  which  would  save  his  imperial  majesty 
the  trouble  of  a  journey  for  that  purpose.  Find- 
ing, therefore,  that  he  could  not  succeed  in  this, 
object  of  a  separate  negotiation,  and  feeling  the 
necessity  of  yielding  to  the  strongly-expressed 
wishes  of  Austria  for  a  general  conference,  Na- 
poleon returned  an  answer  that  he  agreed  to 
the  armistice;*  and  the  village  of  Pleswitz,  in 
the  circle  of  Streigau,  was  declared  neuter,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  the  consequent  arrange- 
ments into  effect. 

Even  after  this  preliminary  and  important 
point  had  been  agreed  to,  it  was  _,._    , 

. .  f      ,     •        '    ,  Difficulty  of 

no  easy  matter  to  bring  the  op-  arran?illy  the 
posite  views  of  parties  regarding  armistice  as 
the  armistice  to  a  definite  bearing.  to  the  line  of 
The  times  were  widely  changed  demareatl°n- 
from  those  when  Napoleon,  after  launching 
forth  the  thunderbolts  of  Marengo,  Aust.erlitz, 
or  Friedland,  dictated  the  terms  to  the  van- 
quished on  which  he  was  willing  to  admit  of  a 
cessation  of  hostilities.  He  had  gained,  indeed, 
two  great  battles,  and  Europe  again  beheld  the 
allied  armies  receding  before  him.  They  re- 
tired, however,  unbroken  and  undisgraced  :  no- 
dislocation  of  masses,  or  cutting  off  of  columns, 
had  followed  his  victories ;  no  troops  of  cap- 
tives, or  files  of  cannon,  had  graced  his  tri- 
umphs. The  want  of  cavalry  had  marred  his 
success,  and  rendered  many  of  his  best-con- 
ceived enterprises  abortive  :  the  superiority  of 
the  enemy  in  light  troops  had  frequently  con- 
verted incipient  triumph  into  ultimate  disaster. 
Above  all,  the  fascination  of  his  name  on  other 
nations  was  at  an  end  :  Europe  no  longer  await- 
ed, in  breathless  anxiety,  to  receive  his  man- 
dates ;  Austria,  dark  and  ambiguous,  was  grad- 
ually rising  from  the  attitude  of  a  mediator 
into  that  of  a  commander.  But  the  necessities 
of  the  allies  were  at  least  as  great  :  their  re- 
enforcements  were  still  far  distant ;  the  victo- 
rious French  legions  pressed  on  their  rear  ;  the 
march  to  Schweidnitz  had  abandoned  their  great 
line  of  communication  with  their  own  resour- 
ces ;  and  though  they  had  reason  to  believe 
that  Austria  would  join  them  if  Napoleon  re- 
fused to  make  peace  on  reasonable  terms,  yet 
six  weeks,  at  least,  were  required  to  enable  her 
to  complete  her  preparations,  t  Both  parties 
thus  felt  the  necessity  of  a  respite,  but  neither 
was  sufficiently  humbled  to  evince,  by  their  con- 
duct, their  sense  of  this  necessity ;  and  this 
circumstance  had  wellnigh  proved  fatal  to  the 
negotiations. 

Napoleon  at  first  insisted  on  the  line  of  the 
Oder  as  the  demarcation  between  The  line  ofde- 

the    two    armies,     hut    to    this    the   marcation  is  at 

allies  positively  refused  to  agree;  ie»gth  fixed  on. 
and  the  fall  of  Breslau,  the  capital  of  Silesia, 

*  Fain,  i.,  400.  Napoleon  to  Caulaincourt,  Mav  18,  1813. 
Hard.,  xii.,  161,  167.     Schoell,  x.,  224,  225. 

t  Hard.,  xii.,  165,  169.  Schoell,  x.,  225.  Fain,  i.,  436, 
446,  448. 
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which  was  occupied  by  the  French  army,  with- 
out resistance,  on  the  30th  of  May,  rendered  it 
less  important  for  Napoleon  to  insist  on  that 
limit.  At  the  same  time,  intelligence  was  re- 
ceived of  the  occupation  of  Hamburg  by  the 
united  armies  of  Denmark  and  France.  He 
ceased  to  contend,  therefore,  for  the  line  of  the 
Oder,  took  his  stand  on  the  principle  of  uti  pos- 
sidetis, and  insisted  that  his  troops  should  retain 
the  ground  which  they  actually  occupied  ;  and 
this  basis  was  contended  for  so  strenuously  by 
his  plenipotentiaries,  that  it  had  wellnigh  proved 
fatal  to  the  negotiation,  for  the  Russian  and 
Prussian  ministers  were  not  less  resolute  that 
the  whole  of  Silesia  should  be  abandoned.  The 
commissioners  on  both  sides,  unable  to  come  to 
an  agreement,  had  separated,  and  hostilities 
were  on  the  point  of  being  resumed,  when  the 
firmness  of  Napoleon,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  yielded  in  negotiation  ;  and  he  agreed  to 
abate  so  far  in  his  demands  as  rendered  an  ac- 
commodation practicable.  He  brought  himself 
to  abandon  Breslau,  to  relinquish  the  line  of  the 
Oder,  and  to  draw  back  his  army  to  Leignitz. 
Conferences  were  resumed  at  Poischwitz,  near 
Jauer,  and  on  the  4th  of  June  an  armistice  for 
six  weeks  was  signed  at  that  place  between  all 
the  contending  powers.* 

By  this  convention  the  line  of  demarcation 
Considera-  Detween  tne  hostUe  armies  was  fix- 
tious  of  the  ed  as  follows  :  Poischwitz,  Leignitz, 
armistice.  Goldberg,  and  Lahn  remained  in  the 
Juue  4.        hauds  of  the  Frencn  .  Landshut,  Ru- 

delstadt,  Bolkershagen,  Streigau,  and  Canth 
were  restored  to,  or  continued  to  be  possessed 
by  the  allies.  All  the  intermediate  territory, 
including  the  fortress  of  Breslau,  was  declared 
neutral,  and  to  be  occupied  by  neither  army. 
From  the  confluence  of  the  Katsbach  and  Oder, 
the  line  of  demarcation  followed  that  river  to 
the  frontiers  of  Saxony  and  Prussia,  and  thence 
to  the  Elbe,  which  formed  its  course  to  its 
mouth.  If  Hamburg  was  only  besieged,  it  was 
to  be  treated  as  one  of  the  blockaded  towns  ; 
Dantzic,  Modlin,  Zamosc,  Stettin,  and  Custnn 
were  to  be  revictualled,  at  the  sight  of  com- 
missioners employed  on  both  sides,  every  five 
days ;  Magdebourg,  and  the  fortresses  on  the 
Elbe,  to  enjoy  a  circle  of  a  league  in  every  di- 
rection, which  was  to  be  considered  as  neutral. 
The  duration  of  the  armistice  was  to  be  six 
weeks  from  its  signature,  or  till  the  28th  of 
July,  and  six  days'  notification  of  the  intention 
to  break  it  was  to  be  given  by  either  party. 
This  convention  was  concluded  solely  by  the 
superior  authority  of  the  allied  monarchs  ;  for 
their  plenipotentiaries,  irritated  at  the  continued 
hostilities  of  the  French  troops,  were  on  the 
point  of  breaking  off  the  conferences,  when  they 
were  overruled,  and  the  signature  ordered  by 
their  sovereigns'  express  directions.! 

One  deplorable  engagement  took  place  after 
the  signature  of  the  armistice  was 

tock^ttTuf-'"  kllown>  which  Europe  has  had 
zoWs  corps,  much  cause  to  lament,  and  of  which 
and  wound  of  France  has  too  much  reason  to  be 
K5raer.  June  asnamed.  Under  pretence  that  the 
armistice  applied  to  the  regular 
troops,  but  not  to  the  irregular  bands  who  had 

*  Fain,  i,  449,  451.     Hard.,  xii.,  168,  173.     Sohoell,  x., 
226.     Martin's  Recueil,  xii.,  382. 
t  Martin,  xii.,  582.     Sehoell,  x.,  227,  229.    Fain,i.,  488. 


crossed  the  Elbe,  a  considerable  time  after  the 
armistice  was  known  on  both  sides,  and  when 
Lutzow's  corps,  five  hundred  strong,  were  re- 
turning to  Silesia,  they  were  attacked  by  three 
thousand  men  under  General  Founder,  when, 
totally  unprepared,  and  relying  on  the  faith  of 
the  treaty  at  Ketzig,  near  Zeitz  in  Saxony,  and 
in  great  part  cut  to  pieces  or  taken.  Among 
the  rest  was  the  poet  Korner,  whose  patriotic 
strains  had  rung  like  a  trumpet  to  the  heart  of 
Germany,  and  who  advanced  to  parley  with  the 
French  general,  along  with  Lutzow,  before  the 
attack  commenced,  and  assure  them  that  they 
were  relying  on  the  faith  of  the  armistice. 
But  the  perfidious,  barbarian  leader,  exclaiming, 
"  The  armistice  is  for  all  the  world  except  you  !" 
cut  him  down  before  he  had  even  time  to  draw 
his  sword.  Korner's  friends,  by  whom  he  was 
extremely  beloved,  instantly  rushed  in  and  res- 
cued him  and  Lutzow  from  the  hands  of  the 
enemy ;  and  the  poet  was  raised  from  the 
ground,  weltering  in  his  blood,  to  a  neighbouring 
wood,  from  whence  he  was  conveyed  to  a  peas- 
ant's cottage,  and  ultimately  taken  in  secrecy 
to  Dr.  Windler's  house  in  Leipsic,  who,  with 
generous  devotion,  received  the  sufferer  under 
his  roof  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life.  Korner 
recovered  the  wound,  but  his  immortal  spirit 
quitted  its  worldly  mansion  on  the  26th  of  Au- 
gust, 1813,  when  bravely  combating  the  French 
army  under  the  walls  of  Dresden.  Such  was 
the  indignation  excited  by  this  treacherous  act 
in  Leipsic,  that  it  was  only  by  the  presence  of 
a  very  large  French  garrison  that  the  people 
were  prevented  from  breaking  out  into  open  in- 
surrection ;  and  though  policy  compelled  the 
allied  sovereigns  at  the  time  to  suppress  their 
resentment,  and  not  avail  themselves  of  the  just 
cause  thus  afforded  for  breaking  off  the  armi- 
stice, yet  it  sank  deep  into  the  heart  of  Ger- 
many, and  increased,  if  possible,  the  universal 
horror  at  French  domination,  which  so  soon 
led  to  its  total  overthrow.  "Armistice  be  it," 
was  the  universal  cry,  "  but  no  peace  :  revenge 
for  Korner  first."* 

No  period  in  the  career  of  Napoleon  is  more 

characteristic  of  the   indomitable  ~     *_,    . 
.  -  .  .        ,  ,,    l.reat  talent 

firmness  ol  his  character,  as  well  displayed  by 
as  resources  of  his  mind,  than  that  Napoleon  in 
which  has  now  been  narrated,  ti"s  campaign. 
When  the  magnitude  of  the  disasters  in  Russia 
is  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  general  de- 
fection of  the  north  of  Germany  which  imme- 
diately and  necessarily  followed,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  which  is  most  worthy  of  admiration,  the 
moral  courage  of  the  emperor,  whom  such  an 
unheard-of  catastrophe  could  not  subdue,  or  the 
extraordinary  energy  which  enabled  him  to  rise 
superior  to  it,  and  for  a  brief  season  again  chain 
victory  to  his  standards.  The  military  ability 
with  which  he  combated  at  Lutzen — with  in- 
fantry superior  in  number,  indeed,  but  destitute 
of  the  cavalry  which  was  so  formidable  in  their 
opponents'  ranks,  and  for  the  most  part  but 
newly  raised — the  victorious  veteran  armies  of 
Russia,  and  ardent  volunteers  of  Prussia,  was 
never  surpassed.  The  battle  of  Bautzen,  in  the 
skill  with  which  it  was  conceived,  and  the  ad- 
mirable precision  with  which  the  different  corps 
and  reserves  were  brought  into  action,  each  at 


*  Deutche  Pandora,  Von  Friedrich  Kolle.  Erlebtes  Voa 
Jahr  1813,  413.     Biog.  Univ.,  Sup.,  Voce  Korner. 
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the  appropriate  time,  is  worthy  of  being  placed 
beside  Austerlitz  or  Jena.  If  it  was  less  deci- 
sive in  its  results  than  those  immortal  tri- 
umphs, and  partook  more  of  the  character  of  a 
drawn  battle  than  a  decisive  victory,  it  was 
from  no  inferiority  on  his  part  in  conception  or 
combination  ;  but  because  the  allies,  animated 
by  a  higher  spirit,  taught  by  past  misfortune, 
and  invigorated  by  recent  success,  now  opposed 
a  far  more  obstinate  resistance  to  his  attacks  ; 
and  the  want  of  cavalry  rendered  him  unable, 
as  he  was  wont,  to  follow  up  European  tactics 
and  discipline  with  the  fell  sweep  of  Asiatic 
horse.  Nor  should  due  praise  be  withheld  from 
the  energy  and  patriotic  spirit  of  France,  which, 
unbroken  by  a  calamity  unparalleled  in  past  his- 
tory, again  sent  forth  its  conquering  legions 
into  the  heart  of  Germany,  and  reappeared  with 
two  hundred  thousand  victorious  conscripts  on 
the  Elbe,  within  a  few  months  after  four  hun- 
dred thousand  veterans  had  left  their  bones,  or 
sunk  as  captives,  on  the  plains  of  Russia. 

The  armistice  of  Pleswitz,  or  Poischwitz,  has 
Ruinous  effects  been  pronounced,  by  no  mean  au- 
of  this  armistice  thority,  the  greatest  political  fault 
°?Mh'J  f?rtunes  of  Napoleon's  life.*  By  consent- 
ed Napoleon.      ing  tQ  it  ^  the  cjrcumstances  in 

which  he  was  then  placed,  he  openly  yielded  to 
the  influence  of  Austria  ;  inspired  her  with  a 
sense  of  her  importance  which  she  had  not  pre- 
viously possessed  ;  accelerated  rather  than  re- 
tarded the  period  of  her  declaration  against 
him ;  and  lost  the  only  opportunity  which  for- 
tune afforded  him,  after  the  catastrophe  of  Mos- 
cow, of  re-establishing  his  affairs.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that,  if  he  had  pursued  a  bolder 
course,  refused  to  treat  at  all  with  the  allies  at 
that  period,  directed  the  weight  of  his  forces 
on  the  Oder  towards  Glogau,  so  as  to  cut  them 
off  from  their  base  and  re-enforcements,  and 
thrown  them  back,  destitute  of  everything,  on 
the  Bohemian  Mountains,  he  would  have  suc- 
ceeded in  intimidating  the  cabinet  of  Vienna, 
and  inducing  it,  if  not  to  join  his  ranks,  at  least 
to  observe  real  neutrality.  It  is  difficult  to 
see,  in  such  a  case,  how  the  allied  armies,  cut 
off  from  their  own  resources,  and  driven  up 
against  a  neutral  frontier,  could  have  avoided 
the  Caudine  Forks. 

Even  ii  Austria,  linked  to  their  fortunes,  as 
Singular  man-  Pernaps  she  was,  by  secret  trea- 
ner  in  which  it  ties,  had  admitted  them  within  her 
arose  out  of  the  dominions  and  openly  espoused 
airce.nan  their  cause,  she  would  have  done 

so  to  much  less  advantage  than 
she  afterward  did  at  the  expiration  of  the  ar- 
mistice :  it  is  one  thing  to  join  the  fortunes  of  a 
defeated  and  dejected,  it  is  another,  and  a  very 
different  thing,  to  adhere  to  the  banners  of  a 
recruited  and  reanimated  host.  Her  own  prep- 
arations were  then  incomplete  :  her  army  not 
prepared  to  take  the  field,  and  that  of  the  allies 
unable  singly  to  maintain  its  ground  ;  whereas, 
if  hostilities  were  to  be  resumed  after  the  armi- 
stice had  expired,  it  might  easily  have  been 
foreseen,  what  actually  occurred,  that  the  allied 
forces,  acting  in  the  midst  of  an  enthusiastic 
and  numerous  population,  would  be  recruited 
in  a  proportion  twofold  greater  than  the  French, 
and  the  apprehension  of  Austria  allayed  by  the 
vast  accession  of  strength  arrayed  around  the 
banners  of  Russia  and  Prussia.     In  agreeing  to 

*  Jom.,  ir.,  314. 


|  an  armistice  by  which  he  lost  ground,  and  gain- 
ed nothing,  under  such  circumstances,  Napo- 
leon was  evidently  actuated  by  a  desire  to  pro- 
pitiate the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  upon  whose  se- 
cret good- will  he  conceived  himself,  not  with- 
out reason,  since  his  marriage,  entitled  to  rely ; 
but,  nevertheless,  it  reft  from  him  the  whole 
fruits  of  the  victories  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen, 
and  brought  upon  him  the  disasters  of  the  Kats- 
bach  and  Leipsic  :  a  striking  proof  of  the  truth 
of  what  he  afterward  so  often  asserted,  that 
that  apparently  brilliant  marriage,  by  causing 
him  to  adventure  upon  an  abyss  strewed  with 
flowers,  proved  his  ruin  ;  and  of  the  mysterious 
manner  in  which  due  retribution  is  often,  by 
Supreme  direction,  provided  in  this  world  for 
the  career  of  iniquity,  even  in  the  unforeseen 
consequences  of  the  very  circumstances  which 
appeared,  at  first  sight,  most  effectually  to  se- 
cure its  triumph. 

The  resurrection  of  Germany,  at  this  period, 
to  throw  off  the  oppression  of  French 
domination  is  the  most  glorious  and  sp'emde 
animating  spectacle  recorded  in  his-  exhibited 
tory.     Not  less   heart-stirring  in   its  byGerma- 
spirit,  not  less  entrancing  in  its  prog-  "e,.^/1"8 
ress,  than  the  immortal  annals  of  an- 
cient patriotism,  it  was  spread  over  a  larger 
surface,  and  fraught  with  more  momentous  re- 
sults.    Wider  civilization  had  extended  the  in- 
terests of  the  contest ;  a  broader  basis  of  free- 
dom had  swelled  the  ranks  of  patriotism  ;    a 
purer  religion  had  sanctified  the  spirit  of  the 
victor.     No   trains   of  captives    attended   his 
steps ;   no  sacked  cities  were  the  monuments 
of  his  ferocity  ;  no  pyramids  of  heads  marked 
where  his  sabre  had  been.     Nations,  not  citi- 
zens, now  rose  up  for  their  deliverance  ;  conti- 
nents, not  empires,  were  at  stake  on  the  battle  ; 
the  world,  not  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
was  the  spectator  of  the  struggle.     Freedom 
inspired  the  arm  of  the  patriot  in  both  ;  but  the 
Cross,  not   the  Eagle,  was   now  to  be   seen 
upon  its  banners,  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
at  once  animated  the  resistance  of  the  soldier 
and  stayed  the  vengeance  of  the  conqueror. 
The  efforts  of  France,  in  1793,  were  inspired 
by  equal  fervour,  distinguished  by  equal  intre- 
pidity, followed  in  the  end  by  equal  triumphs ; 
but  the  intermixture  of  worldly  motives  sullied 
the  purity  of  the  strife  ;  the  want  of  religion  let 
loose  the  passions  of  vice  ;  the  lust  of  conquest, 
the  selfishness  of  cupidity,  were  mingled  with 
the  ardour  of  patriotism  ;  and  the  triumphs  of 
the  Empire  terminated  in  the  ordinary  atroci- 
ties of  massacre,  extortion,   and  devastation. 
Very  different  was  the  spectacle  which  the  ef- 
forts of  combined  Europe  now  afforded.     For 
the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  the  de- 
votion of  the  citizen  was  now  sustained  by  the 
constancy  of  the  martyr ;  the  valour  of  the  sol- 
dier ennobled  by  the  purity  of  the  patriot ;  the 
ardour  of  the  victor  restrained  by  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  cause  for  which  he  combated  ;  and 
the  result  proved  the  difference  between  the  in- 
fluence of  worldly  ambition  and  the  obligations 
of  religious  duty.     No  massacre  of  Mytilene 
disgraced  the  laurels  of  the  modern  Salamis ; 
no  flames  of  Carthage  drew  tears   from  the 
modern  Scipio  ;    the   smiling  village  and  the 
protected  fields  were  to  be  seen  alike  in  the 
rear  as  in  the  front  of  the  British  host,  and 
Moscow  burned  was  avenged  by  Paris  saved. 
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FROM    THE   ARMISTICE    OF    PLESWITZ    TO    THE    RENEWAL    OF    THE    WAR. 


ARGUMENT. 

mportance  of  personal  Anecdote  in  the  Delineation  of  Char- 
acter—Rich Materials,  in  this  respect,  which  exist  regard- 
ing Napoleon.— General  Character  of  his  Mind. — Singu- 
lar Combination  of  good  and  bad  Qualities  which  he  pos- 
sessed.—Clew  which  is  afforded  to  his  Character  by  his 
bad  Qualities.— Intermixture  of  great  and  good   ones.— 
Sketch  of  the  general  Features  of  his  Character.— Mixed 
good  and  bad  Qualities  which  he  possessed.— It  arose  partly 
from  the  Vices  and  Irreligion  of  the  Revolution. — Incon- 
ceivable Peculiarities  of  his  Character.— Despotic  Nature 
of  his   System   of  Government :    which  naturally  flowed 
from  the  Revolution. — His  often  contracted  Policy,  and 
repeated  Injuries  to  his  own  Fortunes.— His  personal  Lit- 
tleness. —  Ureat    Military  Errors  which   he    committed, 
especially  in  Germany  in  1813.— The  Glories  of  his  last 
Campaign  in    France. — His    marvellous    Sway  over   the 
Minds  of  his  Soldiers.— Examples  of  this  Power.— Distri- 
bution of  the  Crosses  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  instant 
Promotion.— Frankness  in  which  he  iudulged  his  Soldiers 
on  these  Occasions. — His  violent   Temper,  but  frequent 
Forgiveness. — Extraordinary  Powerof  judging  of  Enemies 
in  the  Field. — His  Habits  at  the  bivouac  Fires. — Evil  Con- 
sequences  which  resulted   from  the   Emperor's  decided 
Opinion   and  Conduct,  and   his  impetuous  Temper  and 
Habits. — Excessive  Obstinacy  of  his  Disposition.— Early 
Appearance  of  this  Peculiarity  in  his  Character.— His  low 
Opinion   both    of  Men  and  Women.— His  extraordinary 
Powers  of  Mental  Exertion. — Habits  during  a  Campaign. 
— His  Travelling-carriage,  and  Habits  on  the  Road  and  on 
Horseback. — His  Impetuosity  in  Travelling,  and  during 
a   Campaign. — Custom  in  Passing  through   Columns  of 
Troops. — Receipt  of  Despatches  on  the  Road. — His  Ante- 
chambers during  a  Campaign. — Habits  and  Labours  in  the 
Cabinet.— Habits  in  Writing  and  Dictating. — The  Military 
Portfolio  and  its  Keeper. — His  occasional  Acts  of  Human- 
ity and  Generosity. — His  generous  Conduct  to  some  Eng- 
lish Sailors. — His  Habits  at  Paris  and    St.  Cloud. — His 
Conduct  at  St.  Helena. — Importance  of  the  preceding  De- 
tails.— Character  of  Murat. — His  Military  Abilities  and 
civil  Weakness. — His  Appearance  and  Dress,  as  contrast- 
ed with  that  of  Napoleon. — His  extraordinary  Gallantry 
and  Conduct. — Character  and  History  of  Marshal  Ney. — 
His  overflowing  Courage  and  simple  Character. — His  Mil- 
itary   Qualities. — Inefficiency    in   separate    Command.  — 
Moral  Weaknesses. — Character  of  Berthier.— Diplomatic 
Relations   at   this    Period. — First    Convention   between 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  Prussia. — Treaty  of  Reichen- 
bach  between  these  Powers.— Convention  of  Peterwaldau 
and  of  London  regarding  the  issue  of  Paper  Money. — 
Treaty  of  Stockholm  with  Sweden. — Alliance  of  France 
with  Denmark. — Importance  of  the  Position  which  Aus- 
tria now  held. — Views  of  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  at  this 
Period. — Commencement  of  the  Negotiation  with  the  Bel- 
ligerent Powers. — Interview  between  Napoleon  and  Met- 
ternich. — Remarkable    Speech  of  the  Former.— Metter- 
mch's   Answer. — Napoleon's   Reply. — Calm   Conduct  of 
Metternich. — Convention  between  Austria  and  France  for 
a  Mediation. — Intelligence  is  received  by  both  Parties  of 
the  Battle  of  Vittoria. — Vast  Influence  it  exercised  on  the 
Issue  of  the  Negotiations. — Soult  is  sent  with  extraordi- 
nary Powers  to  Spain. — Napoleon's  Preparations  for  War 
in  Germany. — His  Plan  for  the  Campaign,  and  Measures 
for  the  Defence  of  Dresden. — Works  around  that  Capital 
and  on  the  Elbe. — Strength  of  his  Line  on  that  River. — 
Murmurs  against  these  Plans  in  the  French  Army. —  Na- 
poleon's Reply  to  them. — His  Forces  at  the  Conclusion  of 
the  Armistice,  and  new  Measures  to  force  on  the   Con- 
scripts to  the  Army. — Aspect  of  Dresden  at  this  Period. — 
Disposition  of  Napoleon's  Force  in  Germany. — Deplorable 
Condition  of  the  Garrisons  in  his  Rear. — Preparations  of 
the  Allies  during  the  Armistice. — Plan  of  the  Campaign 
fixed  at  Trachenberg. — Reflections  on  the  admirable  Wis- 
dom with  which  it  was  conceived. — Determination  of  the 
Cabinet  of  Vienna  to  join  the  Allies. — Doubts  regarding 
Bernadott?. — Composition  of  his  Army.  —  Army  of  Silesia. 
— Character  of  Blucher  — Character  of  General  Gneise- 
nau.  —  The    Austrian  Army  at  Prague.  —  Character  of 
Prince  Schwartzenoerg. — Total  of  the  Allied   Forces  in 
Action  on  the  Elbe. — Forces  of  both  S,des  on  the  Bavarian 
and  Italian  Frontiers. — Cordial  Spirit  and  Unanimity  with 
which  the  Allied  Powers  were  animated. — Slow  Progress 
of  the  Negotiations  at  Prague. — Difficulties  which  arose 
regarding  the  Forms  of  the  Conference. — Real  Views  of 
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the  different  Powers  at  this  Period. — Napoleon's  Journey 
to  Mayeuce  to  meet  Marie  Louise. — Ultimatum  of  Austria 
to  Fiance. — Napoleon's  Answer,  which  declines  these 
Terms. — Manifesto  of  Austria. — Reply  of  France. — Re- 
flections on  this  Debate,  and  on  the  subsequent  Manifesto 
of  Austria. — Early  History  of  Prince  Metternich. — His 
Character  as  a  Statesman. — His  private  Honour  and  pa- 
triotic Spirit,  and  Principles  of  Government. — His  own 
Account  of  his  Policy  at  this  Period. — Universal  Joy  ia 
the  Allied  Army  at  the  Junction  of  Austria. — Last  Review 
of  Napoleon  at  Dresden.  —  Interview  of  Napoleon  with 
Fouche  at  that  City. — Fouche's  secret  Interviews  with 
Metternich  at  Prague. — Arrival  of  Moreau  in  Europe. — 
His  Reception  at  Stralsund  by  Bernadotte. — His  Journey 
to,  and  reception  at,  Prague. — Contention  about  the  Ap- 
pointment of  a  Commander-in-chief  to  the  Allies. — Dis- 
interested Conduct  of  the  Allied  Generals  in  regard  to  the 
Command. — Great  Influence  of  Wellington's  Success  on 
the  Allied  Cause  at  this  Period. 

Historical  narrative,  how  important  or  in- 
teresting soever  the  events  may  be  T      rtance  of 
which  it  embraces,  is  not  the  com 
position  which  gives  the  best  in 
sight  into  the  character  of  the  prin 
cipal  actors  in  the  scenes  it  records 
General  causes  are  there  wound  up,  too  much 
wound  up,  with  individual  agency ;  the  stream 
of  human  transaction  is  too  vast,  its  floods  too 
overwhelming,  to  permit  the  salient  points  of 
private  disposition  to  be  adequately  developed, 
even  in  those  who  have  been  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  directing  its  current.     It  is  private 
incident  which  portrays  the  real  man  ;  it  is  the 
habits  of  domestic  life  which  are  the  true  touch- 
stone both  of  the  greatness  and  the  weakness 
of  humanity.     The  common  maxim,  that   no 
man  is  a  hero  to  those  with  whom  h*  is  famil- 
iar, indicates  the  universal  concurrence  of  all 
ages  in  this  truth  ;  and  the  characters  in  public 
life,  accordingly,  which  are  most  deeply  engra- 
ven on  the  memory  of  mankind,  arc  not  those 
by  whom  the  most  important  changes  in  history 
have  been  wrought,  but   those  of  whom  the 
most  graphic  and  touching  incidents  have  been 
recorded  by  writers  of  capacity  sufficient  to  dis- 
cern their  value.     The  heroes  of  antiquity,  af- 
ter the  lapse  of  two  thousand  years,  still  seem 
present  to  our  imagination  ;  but  if  we  examine 
the  elements  of  which  the  still  living  phantoms 
are  composed,  we  shall  find  that,  while  their 
great  and   important,  exploits   are  recollected, 
only  in  a  sort  of  shadowy  grandeur,  it  is  the  in- 
cidents of  their  private  life,  the  generosity  of 
their  individual  actions,  which  are  really  en- 
shrined in  our  memory  ;  and  that  it  is  not  so 
much  even  the  pictured  pages  of  Livy,  Xeno- 
phon,  and  Quintus  Curtius,  as  the  Lives  of  Plu- 
tarch, which  have  given  them  immortality.     In. 
modern  times,  it  is  the  Richard  III.  and  Henry 
VIII.  of  Shakspeare,  not  those  of  history,  who 
recur  to  every  mind  when  our  kings  of  the  old- 
en time  are  thought  of;  it  is  the  Johnson  of 
Boswell,  not  the  author  of  the  Rambler,  or  the 
learned  lexicographer,  who  is  present  to  every 
mind  ;  and  so  feeble  is  the  impression  produced 
by  real  generalities,  in  comparison  of  fictitious 
details,  that  even  the  valour  of  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion,  the  beauty  of  Queen  Mary,  and  the  tyr- 
anny of  Louis  XL,  are  present  to  our  recollec- 
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tion  chiefly  in  the  enchanting  colours  in  which 
their  characters  have  been  drawn  by  the  ima- 
ginative pencils  of  Schiller  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  illustrious  man,  ancient 
p.  ,  or  modern,  of  whom  such  ample 

ai's  i,rthisnre-  details  exist  in  these  respects  as  of 
spe'ct,  which  Napoleon  ;  and  though  they  have 
exist  regard-  Deen  disfigured,  in  too  many  in- 
mjr  Napoleon.  stances?  by  the  enthusiastic  par- 
tiality or  interested  flattery  of  one  set  of  wri- 
ters, and  the  coarse  invective  and  profound  ha- 
tred of  another,  yet  it  is  not  impossible  for  an 
attentive  observer  to  distinguish  the  true  from 
the  false,  even  in  these  exaggerated  statements. 
An  experienced  draughtsman  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  separating  sketches  from  nature  from 
imaginary  conceptions,  even  of  scenes  which 
he  has  never  himself  visited ;  and  those  who 
have  made  themselves  familiar  with  the  pecu- 
liar and  strongly-marked  traits  of  that  wonder- 
ful man's  character,  will  seldom  be  at  a  loss  to 
distinguish  the  real  from  the  fictitious  anec- 
dotes which  have  been  preserved  concerning 
him.  The  reader,  therefore,  will  probably  not 
regret,  nor  deem  the  pains  misplaced,  if  advan- 
tage is  taken  of  the  pause  in  military  operations 
which  resulted  from  the  armistice  of  Pleswitz, 
to  throw  together  some  of  the  most  graphic  and 
characteristic  anecdotes  which  exist,  detailed 
by  eyewitnesses,  of  a  man  whose  name  will 
ever  occupy  the  most  conspicuous  place  in  the 
annals  of  modern  times. 

What  renders  the  traits  of  Napoleon's  char- 
General  char-  acter  improbable,  and  at  times  al- 
acter  of  Napo-  most  incredible  to  an  ordinary  ob- 
leon's  mmd.  server,  is  the  opposite  and  appa- 
rently irreconcilable  features  of  disposition  to 
which  they  point.  Those  who  are  familiar,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  the  leading  principles  and 
ruling  objects  of  his  mind,  and  have  arrived  at 
the  secret  clew  which  reconciles  those  seeming 
inconsistencies,  will  regard  them  as  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner  characteristic,  and  find  additional 
evidence  of  the  authenticity  of  anecdotes  de- 
scriptive of  such  a  character,  in  the  very  vari- 
ety which  appears  at  first  sight  so  perplexing. 
He  united,  to  a  degree  which  was  perhaps  nev- 
er before  equalled,  the  ardent  and  impassioned 
temperament  of  Southern,  with  the  cool  judg- 
ment and  intellectual  force  of  Northern  Europe ; 
and  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  he  was  most  dis- 
tinguished by  the  admirable  knowledge  which 
he  possessed  of  the  grand  and  elevated  in  hu- 
man conduct,  and  by  the  heart-stirring  use  he 
could  at  all  times  make  of  appeals  to  the  most 
generous  feelings  of  our  nature,  or  by  the  total 
disregard  of  every  moral  obligation  or  disinter- 
ested virtue,  which  he  invariably  displayed 
when  his  own  interest  appeared  to  be  in  any 
degree  thwarted  by  a  due  observance  of  them. 
He  was  not  by  disposition  a  cruel,  nor  by  na- 
ture a  bad  man  ;  that  is,  the  wicked  principles 
of  humanity  were  not  in  any  extraordinary  de- 
gree developed  in  his  character :  it  was  by  the 
entire  absence  of  any  moral  control  that  he 
was  principally  distinguished. 

Yet  this  absence  did  not  by  any  means  ren- 
der his  life  a  mere  tissue  of  bad  actions,  nor  was 
it  inconsistent  on  many  occasions  with  noble 
deeds,  humane  feelings,  and  beneficent  inten- 
tions.    He  was  too  clearsighted  not  to  perceive 
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that  such  conduct  was,  in  the  gen 


eral  case,  the  most  judicious ;  he  ^naUon'of0"1" 
knew  well  that  vindictive  cruelty  g0od  and  tad 
usually  defeats  its  own  object,  and  qualities 
that  the  only  solid  foundation  for  ™^ he  p0"- 
the  attachment  of  subjects  to  a 
sovereign  is  to  be  found  in  a  sedulous  pro- 
tection of  their  interests.  But  the  grand  and 
peculiar  characteristic  of  his  mind  was,  that 
all  this  was  done,  not  because  he  felt  it  to  be 
right,  but  because  he  saw  it  to  be  expedi- 
ent :  his  ruling  principle  was  interest  inva- 
riably followed,  not  duty  sedulously  performed  ; 
and,  accordingly,  whenever  he  perceived,  or 
thought  he  perceived,  a  conflict  between  these 
rules  of  conduct,  he  never  hesitated  an  instant 
to  give  the  preference  to  the  selfish  considera- 
tions ;  or,  rather,  his  mind  was  so  entirely  gov 
erned  by  their  influence,  that  he  never  experi- 
enced, on  such  occasions,  any  mental  conflict 
at  all.  He  often  said  that  Corneille  was  the 
only  man  who  understood  the  art  of  govern- 
ment, and  that,  if  he  had  lived  in  his  age,  he 
would  have  made  him  a  privy  councillor  ;*  and 
the  reason  was,  that,  while  he  thoroughly  un- 
derstood, and  has  nobly  expressed,  the  most  el- 
evated sentiments,  he  always  assigned  the  su- 
perior place  to  reasons  of  state  policy  :  in  oth 
er  words,  considerations  of  real  or  supposed  ex  ■ 
pedience. 

This  distinction,  which  never,  perhaps  ,was  so 
clearly  defined  in  any  human  being  _,        , .  ,  . 

.     ,.         ,  .      ..  *        ■   i_        .1  Clew  which  is 

before  his  time,  furnishes  the  true  an-orded  to  hi* 
key  to  the  otherwise  inexplicable  character  by 
character  of  Napoleon  ;  and  dem-  his  bad  iuaIi 
onstrates  that  there  is  much  truth,  tles" 
both  in  the  obloquy  which  has  been  thrown 
upon  him  by  his  enemies,  and  the  eulogies  which 
have  been  pronounced  on  him  by  his  admirers. 
If  we  contemplate  him  in  one  view,  never  was 
any  character  recorded  in  history  more  worthy 
of  universal  detestation.  We  behold  a  single 
individual,  for  the  purposes  of  his  own  ambi- 
tion, consigning  whole  generations  of  men  to 
an  untimely  grave,  desolating  every  country  of 
Europe  by  the  whirlwind  of  conquest,  and  earn- 
ing the  support  and  attachment  of  his  own  sub- 
jects by  turning  them  loose  to  plunder  and  op- 
press all  mankind.  In  the  prosecution  of  these 
objects  we  see  him  deterred  by  no  difficulties, 
daunted  by  no  dangers,  bound  by  no  treaties, 
restrained  by  no  pity :  regardless  alike  of  pri- 
vate honour  and  public  faith  ;  prodigal  at  once 
of  the  blood  of  his  people  and  the  property  of 
his  enemies  ;  indifferent  equally  to  the  execra- 
tions of  other  nations,  and  the  progressive  ex- 
haustion of  his  own.  We  perceive  a  system 
of  government  at  home  based  upon  force  and 
resting  upon  selfishness,  which  supported  reli- 
gion only  because  it  was  useful,  and  spoke  of 
justice  only  because  it  passed  current  with 
men  ;  which  at  once  extinguished  freedom  and 
developed  talent ;  which  dried  up  the  generous 
feelings  by  letting  them  wither  in  obscurity, 
and  ruled  mankind  by  selfish — by  affording  them 
unbounded — gratification.  We  see  a  man  of 
consummate  abilities  wielding  unlimited  pow- 
ers for  the  purposes  of  individual  advancement; 
straining  national  resources  for  the  fostering  of 
general  corruption  ;  destroying  the  hopes  of  fu- 
ture generations  in  the  indulgence  of  the  pres- 

*  Las  Casas. 
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ent ;  constantly  speaking  of  disinterested  vir- 
tue, and  never  practising  it ;  perpetually  ap- 
pealing to  the  generous  affections,  and  ever 
guided  by  the  selfish ;  everlastingly  condemn- 
ing want  of  truth  in  others,  yet  daily  promulga- 
ting falsehoods  among  his  subjects,  with  as 
little  hesitation  as  he  discharged  grapeshot 
among  his  enemies. 

W  we  regard  him  in  another  view,  however, 

And  his  good  u'e  slia^  he  'et^  t0  f°rm  a  veT  d'f- 
an<i  great  ferent  estimate  of  his  character, 
qualities.  Never  were  talents  of  the  highest, 
genius  of  the  most  exalted  kind,  more  profuse- 
ly bestowed  upon  a  human  being,  or  worked 
out  to  greater  purposes  of  good  or  of  evil. 
Gifted  at  once  with  a  clear  intellect,  a  vivid 
imagination,  and  a  profound  judgment ;  burning 
with  the  fervent  passions  and  poetic  glow  of 
Italy,  and  yet  guided  by  the  highest  reasoning 
and  reflecting  powers  ;  at  once  an  enthusiastic 
student  of  the  exact  sciences,  and  a  powerful 
mover  of  the  generous  affections  ;  imbued  with 
the  soul  of  eloquence,  the  glow  of  poetry,  and 
the  fire  of  imagination,  he  yet  knew  how  to 
make  them  all  subservient  to  the  directions  of 
sagacious  reason  and  the  dictates  of  exten- 
sive observation.  He  was  not  merely  illustri- 
ous on  account  of  his  vast  military  achieve- 
ments, but  from  his  varied  and  often  salutary 
civil  efforts.  He  was  not  a  great  man  because 
he  was  a  great  general :  he  was  a  great  gen- 
eral because  he  was  a  great  man.  The  prodi- 
gious capacity  and  power  of  attention  which  he 
brought  to  bear  on  the  direction  of  his  cam- 
paigns, and  which  produced  such  astonishing 
results,  were  but  a  part  of  the  general  talents 
which  he  possessed,  and  which  were  not  less 
conspicuous  in  every  other  department,  whether 
of  government  or  abstract  thought.  It  was 
hard  to  say  whether  he  was  greatest  in  laying 
down  strategetical  plans  for  the  general  con- 
duct of  a  campaign,  or  in  seizing  the  proper  di- 
rection of  an  attack  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  in 
calculating  the  exact  moment  when  his  reserves 
could  be  most  effectually  employed.  And  those 
"who  are  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  im- 
mense information  and  just  discrimination 
which  he  displayed  at  the  council-board,  and 
the  varied  and  important  public  improvements 
"which  he  set  on  foot  in  every  part  of  his  do- 
minions, will  form  a  most  inadequate  concep- 
tion of  his  mind,  unless  they  are  at  the  same 
time  familiar  with  the  luminous  and  profound 
views  which  he  threw  out  on  the  philosophy  of 
politics  in  the  solitude  of  St.  Helena.  Never 
"was  evinced  a  clearer  proof  of  the  truth  which 
a  practical  acquaintance  with  men  must  prob- 
ably have  impressed  upon  every  observer,  that 
talent  of  the  highest  order  is  susceptible  of  any 
application  ;  and  that  accident  or  supreme  di- 
rection alone  determines  whether  their  posses- 
sor is  to  become  a  Homer,  a  Bacon,  or  a  Napo- 
leon. 

It  would  require  the  observation  of  a  Thucyd- 


'  His  general 
character. 


ides,  directing  the  pencil  of  a  Tacitus, 
to  portray,  by  a  few  touches,  such  a 
character ;  and  modern  idiom,  even 
in  their  hands,  would  probably  have  proved  in- 
adequate to  the  task.  Equal  to  Alexander  in 
military  achievement,  superior  to  Justinian  in 
legal  information,  sometimes  second  only  to 
.Bacon  in  political  sagacity,  he  possessed,  at  the 


same  time,  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  Hnn- 
nibal,  and  the  administrative  powers  of  Caesar. 
Enduring  of  fatigue,  patient  of  hardship,  un- 
wearied in  application,  no  difficulties  could  de- 
ter, no  dangers  daunt,  no  obstacles  impede  him  ; 
a  constitution  of  iron,  a  mind,  the  ardour  of 
which  rendered  him  almost  insensible  to  physi- 
cal suffering,  enabled  him  to  brave  alike  the  sun 
of  Egypt  and  the  snows  of  Russia  ;  indefat- 
igable in  previous  preparation,  he  was  calm  and 
collected  in  the  moment  of  danger  ;  often  on 
horseback  lor  eighteen  hours  together,  and  dic- 
tating almost  the  whole  night  to  his  secretaries, 
he  found  a  brief  period  for  slumber  during  the 
roar  of  the  battle,  when  the  enemy's  balls  were 
falling  around  him.*     Nor  was  peace  a  period 
of  repose  to  his  genius,  nor  the  splendour  of 
courts  a  season  merely  of  relaxation.     Though 
not  insensible  to  their  attractions,  though  often 
indulging  for  a  moment  in  their  vices,  he  was 
never    the   slave    of  their  pleasures ;    female 
charms  exerted  only  a  transient  sway  over  his 
passions,  and  never  clouded  his  reason ;  and 
when  surrounded  by  the  pomp  of  a  king  of  kings, 
he  was  unceasingly  employed  in  conducting  the 
thread  of  interminable  negotiations,  or  stimula- 
ting the  progress  of  beneficent  undertakings. 
"  Has  tantas  viri  virtutes  ingentia  vitia  sequa- 
bant :  inhumana  crudelitas,  perfidia  plus  quam 
Punica  ;  nihil  veri,  nihil  sancti,  nullus  deorum 
metus,    nullum    jusjurandum,   nulla    religio." 
Brave  without  being  chivalrous;  Mixed  good  and 
sometimes  humane,  seldom  gen-  bad  qualities  of 
erous ;    vehement  in  anger,   yet  hls  character, 
often  forgiving  on  reflection  ;  implacable  in  po- 
litical hatred,  but  not  insensible  to  hostile  es- 
teem ;  inexorable  in  general  measures,  yet  sus- 
ceptible of  individual  pity ;  wound  up  in   his 
own  elevation,  yet  ever  identifying  it  with  the 
glory  of  France  ;  regardless  alike  of  crime  or 
suffering  in  the  path  of  ambition,  yet  not  ad- 
dicted to  either  if  uncalled  for  by  private  inter- 
est or  state  policy — he  could  at  once  call  his 
conscripts  food  for  cannon,  and  boast  that  he 
could  afford  to  spend  ten  thousand  of  them  a 
day,  and  yet  bind  up  the  wounds  of  individual 
suffering,  or  sacrifice  his  carriages  to  wounded 
valour.     In  one  respect  only  he  was  altogether 
implacable,  and  that  was  towards  persons  whose 
services  to  himself  threatened  to  interfere  with 
the  supremacy  of  his  achievements,  or  whose 
enmity  had  proved  an  impediment  to  his  am- 
bition.    He  never  forgave  Moreau  the  victory 
of  Hohenlinden,  which  saved  France  ;  nor  Kel- 
lerman  the  charge  at   Marengo,  which   fixed 
himself  on  the  consular  throne  ;  nor  Welling- 
ton the  determined   opposition  which  at  last 
destroyed  him.    Generosity  with  him  was  often 
admirably  assumed,  but  self-forgetfulness  was 
never  really  felt ;  where  the  object  of  the  act- 
ing had  ceased,  egotism  never  failed  to  reap- 
pear in  undiminished  ascendency,  and  dispelled 
in  a  moment  the  pleasing  illusion.     He  was 


*  At  the  battle  of  Bautzen,  Napoleon,  who  was  extreme- 
ly fatigued  by  the  exertions  of  the  two  preceding  days  nnd 
almost  entire  want  of  rest  during  the  night,  more  than  ever 
fell  asleep  when  seated  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the 
field,  which  the  enemy's  cannon-balls  frequently  reached. 
He  said  nature  had  her  rights,  which  could  not  be  violated 
with  impunity,  and  that  he  felt  more  cool  to  give  fresh  or- 
ders, or  consider  the  reports  he  received,  when  awakening 
in  this  manner  from  a  transient  slumber.— Odel.,  i.,  90 
91,  and  Las  Casas,  ii.,  409.     Fain,  i.,  411. 
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capable  of  the  heroic  but  politic  self-denial  of 
Alexander,  which,  by  pouring  the  untasted  cup 
on  the  sands  of  Arabia,  assuaged  the  thirst  of 
a  whole  army  ;  but  the  designless  magnanimity 
which  put  the  draught  to  the  lips  of  the  Mace- 
donian hero,  when  the  physician  was  reading 
the  denouncing  letter,  was  beyond  his  reach. 
He  could  imitate  Themistocles  in  surrendering 
himself,  as  he  himself  said,  to  "  the  greatest, 
the  most  powerful,  and  the  most  persevering 
of  his  enemies  ;"  but  he  would  never,  like  him, 
have  swallowed  poison  to  avoid  being  called  on 
to  elevate  himself  at  the  expense  of  his  coun- 
try.    The  man  who  shunned  death  at  Water- 
loo, after  he  had  himself  told  his  army  that 
"  the  hour  had  arrived  when  it  behooved  every 
Frenchman  who  loved  his  country  to  conquer 
or  die,"  had    no   hesitation  in  bequeathing  a 
legacy  in  his  testament  to  the  assassin  who 
had  attempted  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton.    He  condemned  the  execution   of  Louis 
because  it  was  a  political  error,  but  he  hesi- 
tated not  to  murder  the  Duke  d'Enghien  be- 
cause  it   seemed   a   political   advantage.     He 
loudly  denounced  the  alleged  perfidy   of  the 
English  attack  on  a  neutral  power  at  Copenha- 
gen, but  he   scrupled  not  to  seize  the  whole 
fortresses  and  royal  family  of  Spain,  in  defiance 
of  a  strict  alliance,  when  it  gave  him  a  throne  ; 
and  his  character  cannot  be  so  well  summed 
up  as  in  the  words  which  profound  reflection 
has  enabled  genius  to  ascribe  to  Satan  :    "  He 
was  the  perfection  of  intellect  without  moral 
principle."* 

Great  part,  however,  of  the  selfishness  which 
it  arose  partly  formed  s0  important  a  feature,  and 
from  the  vice's  damning  a  blot,  in  the  character  of 
and  irreligion  Napoleon,  is  to  be  ascribed  not  so 
of  the  Revolu-  mucn  to  himself  as  to  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  and  the  people 
whom  he  was  called  upon  to  rule.  Born  and 
Dred  in  the  most  corrupt  society  of  Europe,  du- 
ring the  irreligious  fanaticism,  general  license, 
and  universal  egotism  of  the  Revolution,  he 
saw  no  other  way  of  governing  his  subjects 
but  by  constantly  appealing  to  their  selfishness  ; 
and  was  led  to  believe,  from  what  he  saw  around 
him,  that  it  was  the  prime  mover  and  universal 
spring  of  mankind.  That  it  is  so  in  the  long 
run  at  all  times,  and  among  all  people,  to  a 
great  degree,  no  one  experienced  in  the  ways 
of  men  will  probably  doubt ;  but  religious  truth 
reveals  the  simultaneous  agency  of  higher  prin- 
ciples, and  historical  observation  loudly  pro- 
claims that  many  of  the  most  important  changes 
in  human  annals  have  been  brought  about  in 
direct  opposition  to  its  dictates.  It  was  igno- 
rance or  oblivion  of  those  counteracting  agen- 
cies which  was  the  grand  error  of  Napoleon's 
life,  and  beyond  all  doubt  brought  about  his  fall. 
The  Revolution  misled  him  by  establishing  the 
fatal  principle,  that  no  other  test  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  human  actions  but  success ;  the  pre- 

*  An  expression  of  my  highly-esteemed  friend,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Montgomery,  rector  of  St.  Jude's,  Glasgow,  whose 
genius  as  a  poet  conveys  an  inadequate  idea  of  his  eloquence 
as  a  preacher  and  fervour  as  a  minister  of  religion,  in  a  de- 
praved manufacturing  community,  where  Christian  zeal 
has  so  wide  a  field  for  exertion,  and  who  has  unconsciously, 
but  graphically  portrayed,  in  the  character  of  the  Prince  of 
Darkness,  in  his  noble  poem  of  "  Satan,  or  Intellect  without 
God,"  much  of  what  historic  truth  must  ascribe  to  the  ru- 
ling principles  and  leading  characters  of  the  Revolution. 


|  vailing  irreligion  of  the  age  misled  him  by 
;  spreading  the  belief  that  worldly  prosperity  is 
1  at  once  the  chief  good  in  life,  and  the  only  ra- 
tional object  of  human  pursuit.  To  rouse  ex- 
ertion by  the  language  of  virtue,  and  direct  it 
to  the  purposes  of  vice,  was  the  grand  principle 
of  the  Revolution,  and  the  immediate  cause  of. 
its  triumphs  ;  the  emperor  felt  that  he  had  at 
no  time  a  chance  of  success  but  by  yielding  to 
its  impulse ;  and  at  all  times  he  could  almost 
command  events  by  wielding  it  for  his  advan- 
tage. Instead,  therefore,  of  considering  Napo- 
leon as  an  individual  man,  and  striving  to  recon- 
cile the  opposite  qualities  of  his  character,  or 
harshly  condemning  its  darker  features,  it  is 
more  consonant  both  to  historic  truth  and  im- 
partial justice  to  regard  him  as  the  personifica- 
tion of  the  principles  which  at  that  period  were 
predominant  in  his  country — as  the  Incarna- 
tion of  the  Revolution  ;  and  perhaps  no  Av- 
atar, sent  on  such  a  mission,  could  be  imbued 
with  fewer  vices.  In  this  view  we  may  look 
upon  the  contest  in  which  he  was  engaged  as 
the  same  in  sublunary  affairs  with  that  awful 
struggle  darkly  shadowed  forth  in  Revelation, 
to  which  the  pencil  of  Milton  has  given  the 
form  and  pressure  of  terrestrial  reality ;  and 
may  view  his  fall  as  demonstrating  the  same 
Supreme  direction  of  events  which,  permitting 
for  a  season,  for  inscrutable  purposes,  the  agen- 
cy of  sin,  doomed  to  final  ruin  the  Prince  of  the 
Morning. 

Yet,  even  after  making  every  allowance  for 
the  demoralizing  influence  of  these  inconceivable 
circumstances,  there  are  some  pe-  peculiarities  of 
culiarities  in  the  character  of  Na-  his  character, 
poleon  which  are  almost  inexplicable,  and  which 
demonstrate  the  justice  of  Johnson's  observa- 
tion, that  no  man  ever  rose  from  an  inferior 
station  to  the  government  of  mankind  in  whom 
great  and  commanding  qualities  were  not  blend- 
ed with  certain  meannesses  that  would  be  in- 
conceivable in  ordinary  men.  Great  as  was 
his  penetration,  profound  the  sagacity  of  his 
political  reflection,  he  yet  deliberately  based  his 
throne  upon  the  systematic  oppression  of  all 
other  nations  by  one,  and  seriously  believed 
that  he  needed  not  disquiet  himself  about  the 
results,  so  long  as,  under  the  stimulus  of  glory 
and  victory,  he  let  loose  his  own  subjects  to 
plunder  and  insult  every  people  over  whom  they 
ruled.  He  could  survey  past  events  with  an 
eye  seldom  equalled  in  the  justice  of  its  obser- 
vation, yet  he  throughout  life  acted  upon  the 
principle  that  falsehood  was  not  only  no  crime, 
but  no  error ;  that  mankind  could  be  perma- 
nently misled  by  the  reiterated  assertions  of 
bought  mendacity,  and  truth  finally  extirpated 
by  the  ruled  bayonets  of  despotic  power.  That 
salient  energy,  that  living  principle,  which  had 
hitherto  always  enabled  Europe  at  length  to 
dispel  the  illusions  which  had  benighted,  or 
throw  off  the  oppression  which  had  crushed  it, 
never  appears  to  have  entered  into  his  calcula- 
tions :  that  Retributive  Justice,  which  so  often, 
in  this  world,  dooms  enormous  sin  to  work  out 
its  own  punishment,  never  crossed  his  imagina- 
tion. Though  he  committed,  in  the  course  of 
his  career,  many  great  crimes,  and  still  more 
evident  faults,  he  appeared  to  the  very  last  to 
have  been  altogether  insensible  both  to  the  one 
and  the  other  ;  and  repeatedly  said,  at  St.  Hel- 
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ena,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  invasion 
of  Spain,  he  never  fell  into  a  political  mistake, 
and  on  no  one  occasion  was  ever  guilty  of  a  polit- 
ical delinquency.  His  conduct  and  language  re- 
garding himself  would  lead  us  to  suspect,  at 
times,  that  he  had  been  born  without  a  con- 
science, or  that  its  voice  had  been  entirely  ex- 
tinguished by  the  effects  of  early  education,  did 
not  his  measures  on  various  occasions  prove 
that  he  was  not  insensible  to  humane  and  ele- 
vated sentiments,  and  his  language  on  all  afford 
decisive  evidence  that  no  man  was  better  quali- 
fied to  detect  the  slightest  deviation  from  recti- 
tude in  the  conduct  of  his  opponents. 

Though  his  capacity  in  forming  political  de- 

The  despotic  signs>  and  eVen  m0re  S0  in  CarrV- 
nature  of  his  ing  them  into  effect,  was  seldom 
system  of  gov-  surpassed,  yet  in  his  general  views 
emment.  0f  p0jjcv  jje  was  far  from  being  gui- 

ded by  enlarged  principles,  and  still  farther  from 
acting  consistently  in  the  measures  requisite  for 
their  execution.  Self,  there  as  elsewhere,  formed 
the  ruling  principle  and  great  blot  in  his  char- 
acter. Universal  empire  was  the  avowed  ob- 
ject to  which  his  life  was  devoted  ;  but,  suppo- 
sing such  a  design  practicable,  he  adopted  the 
means  of  all  others  the  least  fitted  to  carry  it 
into  effect.  The  magnanimous,  yet  wise  policy 
of  consulting  the  interests  and  bending  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  conquered  states,  by  which  the 
Romans  obtained  the  empire  of  the  world  in  an- 
cient, and  the  English  the  supremacy  in  Hin- 
dostan  in  modern,  times,  never  entered  into  his 
imagination.  To  concentrate  the  world  in  Eu- 
rope, Europe  in  France,  France  in  Paris,  and 
Paris  in  himself,  was  the  perpetual  object  of  his 
ambition.  Nor  was  it  only  over  the  bodies  and 
properties  of  men  that  he  proposed  to  establish 
this  extraordinary  dominion  :  chains  still  more 
durable,  because  less  immediately  galling,  were 
prepared  by  him  for  their  minds  and  thoughts. 
He  laboured  assiduously  to  transfer  the  seat  of 
the  papal  power  to  Paris,  in  order  to  gain  pos- 
session of  the  vast  influence  which  it  still  pos- 
sessed over  the  faithful  in  every  part  of  Europe ; 
while,  by  a  deep-laid  and  comprehensive  sys- 
tem of  secular  education,  he  strove  to  mould 
according  to  his  will  that  far  more  powerful 
portion  of  the  people  in  his  own  country  who 
looked  only  to  temporal  advancement,  and  were 
swayed  by  nothing  but  temporal  ambition. 
Thus,  while  he  professed,  and  perhaps  believed 
himself  to  be  the  man  of  the  age,  and  the  child 
of  the  Revolution,  he  ran  directly  contrary  to 
the  tenets  of  its  supporters  ;  or,  rather,  he 
worked  with  perfect  sagacity,  to  its  natural  re- 
sult and  termination,  a  system  which,  based  ex- 
clusively on  the  selfish  passions,  was  liable  to 
be  destroyed  by  their  gratification,  and  which, 
subverting  the  influence  of  moral  principle,  left 
no  other  regulator  for  mankind  but  the  govern- 
ment of  force. 

The  oppressive  government  and  centralized 
His  despotism  despotism  of  Napoleon,  therefore, 
naturally  flow-  were  so  far  from  being  a  devia- 
ed  from  the  tion  from  his  character,  or  a  di- 
Revoiution.  vergence  from  the  principles  of 
the  Revolution,  that  they  were  the  obvious  com- 
pletion of  both,  and  the  natural  termination  of 
intellect  set  free  from  the  restraints  of  princi- 
ple. The  previous  convulsion  had  prepared  the 
field  for  his  dominion,  and   left  him  no  other 
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means  of  maintaining  it  but  that  which  Ire 
adopted :  the  destruction  of  property  had  ter- 
minated the  sway  of  aristocracy  ;  the  ruin  of 
religion  subverted  the  authority  of  conscience-; 
the  vices  of  Democracy  rendered  intolerable  the 
government  of  numbers.  The  character  which 
he  figured  for  himself,  and  the  mission  on  which 
he  often  declared  he  was  sent — that  of  closing 
the  gulf  of  the  Revolution — were,  in  fact,  no- 
thing but  the  direction  of  its  principles  to  their 
inevitable  end — the  subjection  of  mankind  to 
private  selfishness  and  public  slavery.  And  al- 
though, in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  after  the 
European  alliance,  founded  upon  religion  and 
directed  by  aristocracy,  had  accomplished  his 
overthrow,  he  again  reverted  to  the  language 
of  Democracy,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  arms  of 
liberalism  from  the  indignation  of  experience ; 
yet  this  was  a  forced  and  unnatural  union,  sug- 
gested by  interest,  brought  about  by  misfortune, 
and  which  could  not,  in  any  event,  have  sub- 
sisted longer  than  the  mutual  necessities  which 
gave  it  birth. 

But  although  we  may  discover  in  the  vices  by 
which  Napoleon  was  surrounded, 

and  on  the  impulse  of  which  he  was  ?1S  °f'en  ,con" 
.  ,  i        J  ,,         •      tracted  policy, 

elevated  to  greatness,  as  well  as  in 

the  necessities  of  his  situation  when  placed 
there,  an  apology  for  the  principles  of  his  govern- 
ment, none  can  be  found  for  the  narrow  views  on 
which  his  policy  was  often  based,  and  the  little- 
ness by  which  his  private  life  was  sometimes 
disfigured.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  favourite 
design  of  universal  dominion,  he  neither  dis- 
played the  enlargement  of  a  great,  nor  the 
views  of  a  benevolent,  mind.  When  he  had  the 
power  to  remodel  the  European  commonwealth 
almost  at  pleasure,  and  distribute  its  different 
governments  according  to  the  physical  necessi- 
ties or  durable  interests  of  their  inhabitants,  he 
appears  to  have  been,  in  general,  directed  by  no 
other  principles  but  temporary  convenience,  na- 
tional vanity,  or  family  aggrandizement.  Con- 
ceding to  him  the  merit  of  unconquerable  per- 
severance in  the  war  against  England,  whose 
overthrow  was  indispensable  to  the  completion 
of  his  designs,  and  admitting  that  he  evinced 
extraordinary  ability  in  the  military  and  naval 
enterprises  which  he  set  on  foot  for  her  subju- 
gation, there  is  nothing  in  his  foreign  policy 
on  Continental  Europe  which  evinced  enlarged 
capacity,  or  bespoke  aptitude  for  universal  do- 
minion. The  fatal  preponderance  of  self  marred 
everything  which  he  attempted  out  of  the  pale 
of  France  itself.  He  conceived  and  executed 
the  noble  design  of  levelling  the  inhospitable 
ridges  of  the  Alps ;  yet,  instead  of  forming,  as 
he  might  have  done,  the  whole  Italian  Peninsula 
into  the  vast  monarchy  which  nature  has  so 
clearly  intended,  and  antiquity  had  so  well  pre- 
figured, he  cut  it,  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner, 
into  shreds  and  patches,  to  form  appanages  for 
his  family,  or  gratify  the  Parisians  by  the  sub- 
jection of  Rome  to  their  government,  and  there- 
by lost  the  great  moral  support  which  he  might 
have  derived  from  the  revived  national  spirit  of 
the  Italian  people.  He  boasted,  with  justice, 
that  he  had  realized  the  dream  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  that  under  his  sway  there  were  no  longer 
any  Pyrenees  ;  yet  he  subsequently  marred,  by 
selfish  aggrandizement,  that  great  enterprise ; 
converted  an  obsequious  ally  into  a  mortal  ene 
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my  :  substituted  popular  hatred  for  courtly  sub- 
servience ;  and  re-erected  the  Pyrenees,  brist- 
ling with  hostile  bayonets,  and  reeking  with  the 
blood  of  slaughtered  nations. 

He  repeatedly  had  the  destiny  of  the  German 
And  repeated  Empire  in  his  hands,  and,  by  the 
injuries  to  his  lustre  of  his  victories,  had  not  only 
-own  fortunes,  obliterated  the  feeling  of  Gothic  na- 
tionality, but  converted  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine  into  the  firmest  outwork  of  his  empire ; 
yet  he  voluntarily  threw  away  that  splendid  ac- 
quisition ;  cut  up  the  fatherland  into  kingdoms 
for  his  brothers,  or  strange  offshoots  of  the 
great  Empire  ;  irritated  Prussia  beyond  forgive- 
ness, at  once  by  insult  and  injury ;  alienated 
the  affections,  without  weakening  the  strength, 
of  Austria ;  and  purchased  the  applause  of 
France  by  the  merciless  severity  of  requisitions 
which  drained  away  the  resources  and  exasper- 
ated the  hearts  of  Germany.  He  more  than 
once  touched  on  the  still  vibrating  chord  of  Po- 
lish nationality,  and,  by  a  word,  might  have 
added  two  hundred  thousand  Sarmatian  lances 
to  his  standards  ;  but  he  did  not  venture  on  the 
bold  step  of  re-establishing  the  throne  of  Sobi- 
eski ;  and,  by  the  half-measure  of  the  Grand- 
duchy  of  Warsaw,  permanently  excited  the 
jealousy  of  Russia  without  winning  the  support 
of  Poland.  No  one  felt  more  strongly,  or  has 
more  clearly  expressed,  the  necessity  of  provi- 
ding, by  a  firm  European  alliance,  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  Muscovite  army,  or  made 
greater  efforts  to  resist  them  ;  but  he  himself 
gave  them  their  strongest  development :  for,  by 
unheard-of  treachery  on  his  own  part,  he  con- 
verted the  hereditary  religious  hatred  of  the  Ot- 
tomans into  their  ally  ;  while,  by  intolerable  arro- 
gance, he  not  only  stilled  the  long-established 
jealousy  of  Sweden,  but  threw  his  own  lieuten- 
ant, its  ruler,  into  their  arms.  He  was  desirous  of 
planting  his  family  on  all  the  adjoining  thrones, 
and  boasted  that  his  dynasty  would  soon  be  the 
oldest  in  Europe  ;  and  yet  he  rendered  his  gov- 
ernment unbearable  even  to  his  own  brothers  ; 
made  the  eldest  resign  his  crown  of  thorns  in 
Spain  ;  drove  the  second  to  seek  refuge  in  Great 
Britain  to  avoid  his  persecution  ;  compelled  a 
third,  by  his  arrogance,  to  abdicate  the  throne 
of  Holland  ;  and  precipitated  a  fourth  into  sen- 
suality at  Cashel  to  forget  his  indignities.  No 
one  was  more  sensible  of  the  sway  of  religion 
over  the  human  mind,  or  more  desirous  of  se- 
curing its  co-operation  as  an  instrument  of  gov- 
ernment ;  yet  he  voluntarily  threw  away,  in  la- 
ter years,  the  immense  advantages  which  his 
earlier  and  wiser  policy  had  given  him  in  that 
respect ;  converted  the  pope  from  a  warm  ally 
into  a  mortal  enemy,  for  the  gratification  of 
calling  Rome  the  second  city  of  his  empire ; 
and  exhibited  the  scandal  to  all  Christendom  of 
the  head  of  the  Roman  Church,  bereft  of  his  do- 
minions, and  detained  in  captivity,  praying  for 
the  triumph  of  heretical  arms  for  his  deliver- 
ance. The  grand  object  of  his  life  was  the  de- 
struction of  the  influence  and  overthrow  of  the 
maritime  power  of  England,  and  yet  no  one 
ever  contributed  so  much  to  its  extension  ;  for, 
by  the  rigours  of  the  Continental  system,  he 
made  all  the  people  of  Europe  sigh  for  the  re- 
turn of  unrestrained  enjoyment  from  her  com- 
merce ;  while,  by  the  vexations  of  his  domina- 
tion, he  arrayed  all   its  forces   in   dense   and 
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burning  battalions  under  her  sway  The  chil- 
dren of  this  world  may  be  wiser  in  their  gen- 
eration than  the  children  of  light,  but  it  is  du- 
ring that  generation  only. 

These  flagrant  errors  maybe  traced,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  the  insensibility  to  moral 
reaction,  and  Supreme  superintend-  ffulepneersss°naI 
ence,  which  formed  such  a  stri- 
king feature  in  the  character  of  Napoleon  ;  but 
there  are  other  peculiarities  which  will  not  ad- 
mit of  the  same  explanation,  and  which  demon- 
strate that  he  had  the  full  share  of  the  littleness 
as  well  as  the  greatness  of  mortality.  With 
unconquerable  perseverance  and  merciless  rig- 
our, he  enforced  the  Continental  system,  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  reign,  in  all  the  countries 
subject  to  his  authority  ;  yet  he  himself  was  the 
first  to  set  the  example  of  evading  his  own  de- 
crees, for  the  sake  of  temporary  profit  to  him- 
self; and  while  he  was  shooting  in  the  maritime 
departments  wretched  shopkeepers  who  smug- 
gled a  pound  of  sugar,  and  heading  a  crusade 
of  Western  Europe  against  Russia  to  enforce 
its  observance,  he  himself  was  daily  amassing 
treasure  in  the  vaults  of  the  Tuileries,  by  sell- 
ing licenses  to  deal  in  contraband  goods,  to  an 
extent  which  defeated  the  whole  object  of  his 
policy  in  that  vital  particular.  He  was  well 
aware  of  the  support  which  the  fidelity  of  his 
marshals  and  chief  dignitaries  gave  to  his  em- 
pire, and  his  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart  gave  him  unbounded  sway  over 
the  affections  of  his  soldiers  ;  yet  he  alienated 
the  attachment  of  all  in  authority,  but  a  few 
devoted  personal  followers,  by  the  occasional 
rudeness  of  his  manner,  and  the  repeated  fits 
of  ill-humour  with  which  he  received  any  ill 
success,  or  the  slightest  deviation  from  his 
commands.  Great  as  he  was,  he  evinced  an 
unpardonable  littleness  in  the  envy  which  he 
felt  at  celebrity  in  others,  and  the  tenacity  with 
which  he  clung  to  the  externals  of  power  in 
himself.  He  outshone  the  military  glories  of 
Sylla,  but  he  could  not,  like  him,  have  laid 
down  his  power,  and  returned  to  the  walks  of 
private  life ;  his  exploits  were  greater  than  those 
of  Caesar,  but  he  could  never  have  refused  the 
proffered  crown  even  when  he  enjoyed  its  pow- 
er. When  seated  on  the  throne  of  Charlemagne, 
he  was  afraid  of  the  talents  of  Madame  de  Stael, 
and  envious  of  the  beauty  of  Madame  Recamier ; 
and  the  emperor  who  had  borne,  with  noble 
equanimity,  a  fall  from  the  greatest  throne  in 
Europe,  often  found  his  serenity  overturned  at 
St.  Helena  by  the  English  sentinels  addressing 
him,  in  obedience  to  their  orders,  by  the  title 
of  general. 

If  the  military  capacity  of  the  emperor  on 

most    occasions    Was    Without    an   Great  military 

equal  in  modern  times,  his  reck-  errors  which 
lessness  and  obstinacy  at  others  he  committed. 
were  not  less  remarkable  ;  and,  accordingly,  if 
history  can  hardly  find  a  parallel  to  the  achieve- 
ments which  he  effected,  it  can  produce  none 
to  the  disasters  in  which  they  terminated.  He 
repeatedly  committed  faults  as  a  general,  for 
the  least  considerable  of  which  he  would  have 
made  his  lieutenants  lose  their  heads.  The 
imprudence  of  delivering  a  pitched  battle  with 
inferior  forces  at  Aspern,  with  the  Danube  trav- 
ersed only  by  two  bridges,  shaking  under  the 
swollen  torrent,  in  his  rear,  was  equalled  only 
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by  that  of  risking  his  crown  at  Leipsic,  in  a  sit- 
uation where,  while  combating  a  greatly  supe- 
rior force  in  front,  he  had  no  line  of  retreat  but 
a  single  chaussee,  traversing  an  otherwise  im- 
passable morass  a  mile  and  a  half  broad  ;  and 
the  gross  violation  of  all  military  principle  in 
both  is  strongly  illustrated  by  his  own  observa- 
tion, that  the  first  duty  of  a  commander  is  never 
in  fight  with  a  strait  or  defile  in  his  rear.*  His 
imprudence  in  lingering  so  long  at  Moscow, 
surrounded  by  a  hostile  population  and  superior 
cavalry,  was  soon,  if  possible,  outdone  by  that 
of  relinquishing,  without  any  adequate  cause, 
the  Kalouga  road,  and,  when  the  Russians  were 
actually  abandoning  it,  throwing  back  his  army 
on  the  wasted  line  of  the  Smolensko  advance. 
The  unheard-of  calamities  of  that  campaign  itself 
are  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  his  extreme  impru- 
dence in  advancing,  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
liis  most  experienced  generals,  to  Moscow  from 
Witepsk,  without  either  force  adequate  to  sub- 
due Russia,  or  any  sufficient  preparation  for 
retreat  in  the  event  of  disaster ;  and  the  simul- 
taneous loss  of  Spain  was  chiefly  owing  to  the 
uncalled-for  temerity  of  rushing  into  the  Rus- 
sian contest  while  the  Peninsula,  a  devouring 
ulcer,  was  still  unsubdued  in  his  rear. 

When  hard  pressed  by  the  troops  of  coalesced 
Especially  Europe  in  Germany,  and  unable  to 
in  Germany  array  an  adequate  force  to  combat 
»n  1813.  them,  he  sacrificed  the  best  troops 
in  his  empire,  a  hundred  thousand  strong,  in 
the  fortresses  on  the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula  ;  and 
when  reduced  to  fifty  thousand  combatants  on 
the  plains  of  Champagne,  he  lost,  by  his  obsti- 
nate adhesion  to  the  fortresses  on  the  Rhine,  a 
force  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  drive 
the  invader  beyond  that  barrier  stream.  In 
these,  and  many  similar  instances,  especially 
in  the  later  stages  of  his  career,  it  was  evident 
that  Napoleon  was  either  infatuated  by  his  long- 
continued  and  extraordinary  success  ;  or,  what 
is  more  probable,  that  his  vision  as  a  general 
was  obliterated  by  his  necessities  as  an  em- 
peror, and  that  his  favourite  maxim,  that  the 
Jfirst  movement  in  retreat  was  the  commence- 
ment of  ruin,  rendered  him  insensible  to  all  the 
present  dangers  of  his  situation.!  And,  per- 
haps, it  is  well  for  the  liberty  of  Europe  that 
these  numerous  and  glaring  errors  were  com- 
mitted by  the  French  emperor  in  his  warlike 
•career  ;  for  such  was  the  profound  ability  which 
on  other  occasions  he  exhibited  in  his  designs, 
and  the  matchless  skill  with  which  on  all  he 
carried  them  into  execution,  that  if  it  had  been 
otherwise — if  his  prudence  had  been  equal  to 
his  genius,  or  his  foresight  to  his  combination 
— and  if  revolutionary  passion  in  France  had 
not  compelled  him  frequently  to  sacrifice  ulti- 
mate safety  to  present  dazzling  of  the  multitude 
• — it  is  doubtful  whether  he  would  not  have  at- 
tained universal  dominion,  and  the  independ- 
ence of  nations  been  permanently  crushed,  as 
in  ancient  times,  under  the  yoke  of  military 
power. 

*  "  The  tirst  requisite  of  a  field  of  battle  is  to  have  no  dt- 
files  in  its  rear.  The  injudicious  choice  of  the  field  of  bat- 
tle at  Waterloo  by  Wellington  rendered  all  retreat  impos- 
sible."—IX.  Book  of  Napoleon's  Memoirs,  207. 

t  This,  accordingly,  was  the  opinion  of  his  ablest  mar- 
shals :  "Napoleon,"  says  Marshal  St.  Cyr,  "did  wrong, 
knowing  better  than  anyone  in  the  world  that  he  wasdoing 
bo,  but  overruled  by  a  fatality  which  he  felt  it  impossible 
•to  resist."— St.  Cyr,  Histoire  Militaire.  iii..  4. 


It  is  pleasing,  where  so  many  and  such  seri- 
ous faults  have  been  committed,  to  -,.*      ,    . 

'  The  glories 

have  some  redeeming  actions  to  re-  of  his  last 
cord  ;  and  they,  in  Napoleon's  case,  campaign 
are  of  such  a  kind,  and  occurred  at  in  France- 
such  a  time,  as  almost  to  demonstrate  that  it 
was   the  pressure   of  political  considerations, 
the  experienced  necessity  of  keeping  in  con- 
stant excitement  the  passions  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, which  drove  him  so  often  into  blamea- 
ble  actions.     His  last  campaign  in  France  ex- 
hibits, if  the  military  operations  of  the  general 
and  enduring  fortitude  of  the  emperor  are  at 
once  taken  into  consideration,  a  model  of  he- 
roic courage  and  military  ability.     Disdaining 
to  submit,  even  to  the  forces  of  combined  Eu- 
rope, but  feebly  seconded  by  a  large  portion  of 
his  subjects  ;   heading  an  array  depressed  by 
unparalleled  disasters,  and  an  empire  exhaust- 
ed by  unexampled  efforts,  he  found  in  his  own 
genius   a  counterpoise    to   these   accumulated 
difficulties ;  and  by  the  depth  of  his  combina- 
tions, the  vigour  of  his  execution,  the  skilful 
use  of  an  interior  line  of  communication,  and 
the  incomparable  rapidity  which  he  infused  into 
his  followers,  long  held  the  fate  of  Europe  bal- 
anced, even  against  forces  four  times  superior, 
and  a  moral  energy,  roused  by  long  previous 
oppression  and  recent  victory,  which  it  seemed 
impossible  to  resist.     It  is  on  that  memorable 
campaign,  and  the  immortal  one  which  early 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortunes  on  the  Italian 
plains,  that  his  great  fame  as  a  general  will  ul- 
timately rest ;  for  in  both  he  was  destitute  of 
the  advantages  of  numbers  which  in  the  inter- 
mediate periods  he  in  general  possessed,  and 
found    in    his    individual    resources    a    power 
which  in  the  first  instance  conquered,  and  in 
the  last  all  but  conquered,  the  most  rigorous 
fortune.     And  if  sound  political  judgment  must 
condemn  the  pride  which  made  him  so  obsti- 
nately refuse  the  conditions  offered  to  him  at 
Chatillon,  and  throw  all,  even  in  that  extrem- 
ity, upon  the  hazard  of  war,  yet  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  was  something  magnanimous 
in  his  resolution  to  run  every  hazard  rather  than 
sit  down  on  a  degraded  throne  ;  and  to  those 
who  weigh  well  the  peculiarities  of  his  situa- 
tion, wielding  a  revolutionary  sceptre,  and  sup- 
ported by  revolutionary  passion,  it  will  prob- 
ably appear  that  he  had,  in  reality,  no  other  al- 
ternative, and  that  submission  would  have  led 
him,  by  a  process  slower,  indeed,  but  equally 
certain,  to  destruction. 

Perhaps  no  general,  in  aucient  or  modern 
times,  ever  possessed  so  unbound-  Hls marvelloU3 
ed  a  sway  over  the  minds  of  his  sway  over  the 
soldiers,  or  had  created  among  the  minds  of  his 
inferior  ranks  of  the  army  such  a  soldiers- 
devotion,  it  might  almost  be  said  idolatry,  to- 
wards his  person.  This  was  very  far,  indeed, 
from  being  the  case  among  the  marshals  and 
superior  officers,  a  great  proportion  of  whom 
were  in  secret  alienated  from  him  by  the  occa- 
sional rudeness  of  his  manner,  his  frequent  sal- 
lies of  temper,  the  interminable  wars  in  which 
he  plunged  them,  and  the  rigour  with  which  he 
exacted  success  as  the  sole  condition  of  obtain- 
ing favour,  or  even  justice,  at  headquarters. 
As  little  was  it  occasioned,  as  was  so  often  the 
case  with  the  captains  of  antiquity,  by  the  gen- 
erous self-denial  with  which  the  emperor  shared 
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the  bed  and  partook  the  fare  of  the  common 
soldiers  :  occasionally,  indeed,  he  visited  the 
bivouacs,  and  during  the  Moscow  retreat  he 
relinquished  his  carriages  to  the  wounded  and 
marched  on  foot  in  the  middle  of  his  staff;  but 
these  were  the  exceptions,  not  the  rule  ;  and, 
in  general,  the  personal  comforts  of  the  emperor 
during  a  campaign  were  studied  with  the  most 
scrupulous  attention,  and  attained  to  a  degree 
that  almost  appears  inconceivable.  His  car- 
riage, in  which  he  always  travelled,  except 
when  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  was  roomy 
and  luxurious  ;  a  portable  library  of  choice  au- 
thors was  at  hand  to  amuse  his  leisure  mo- 
ments ;  his  table,  served  up  with  the  utmost 
nicety,  exhibited  always  the  best  cookery. 
Porcelain  and  gold  plate  of  the  finest  descrip- 
tion were  constantly  made  use  of,  and  the  same 
etiquette  and  distinctions  were  observed  in  his 
campaign  tent,  or  temporary  lodging,  as  at  the 
palace  of  St.  Cloud.*  It  was  the  pains  which 
he  took  to  seek  out  and  distinguish  merit  and 
talent  among  the  private  men  or  inferior  ranks 
of  the  army,  joined  to  the  incomparable  talent 
which  he  possessed  of  exciting  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  French  soldiers  by  warlike  theatrical  ex- 
hibitions, or  brief  heart-stirring  appeals  in  his 
proclamations,  which  constituted  the  real  secret 
of  his  success  ;  and  if  the  use  of  proper  words, 
in  proper  places,  be  the  soul  of  eloquence,  never 
did  human  being  possess  the  art  in  higher  per- 
fection than  Napoleon. 

Various  instances  of  the  skilful  use  of  this 
method  of  electrifying  his  troops 
thrower  nave  already  been  given  in  this  his- 
tory ;  but  it  was  always  done  so  ad- 
mirably, and,  generally,  with  such  effect,  as  to 
call  for  particular  attention.  The  distribution 
of  the  eagles  to  the  regiments,  of  the  crosses  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  to  the  most  deserving,  and 
the  instant  promotion  of  extraordinary  merit 
on  the  field  of  battle,  were  the  usual  occasions 
on  which  these  heart-stirring  exhibitions  took 
place.  They  were,  in  general,  arranged  after 
the  following  manner  :  On  the  day  fixed  for  the 
distribution  of  the  eagles,  the  emperor,  followed 
by  a  splendid  staff,  entered  the  square  of  the 
regiment,  which  was  drawn  up  on  three  sides 
facing  inward,  the  fourth  being  occupied  by 
his  suite.  At  the  word  given,  ail  the  officers 
fell  out  and  approached  the  emperor.  He  was 
alone  on  horseback,  in  his  ordinary  dark-green 
surtout,  on  the  dun-coloured  stallion  which  was 
his  favourite  charger  during  his  campaigns. 
The  simplicity  of  his  attire  offered  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  the  uni- 
forms of  his  attendants.  Berthier  then  ap- 
proached the  emperor  on  foot ;  the  drums  beat, 
and  he  took  the  eagle,  with  which  he  advanced 
to  his  side.  Napoleon  then  raised  his  left  hand 
towards  the  eagle,  holding  the  reins,  according 
to  his  usual  custom,  with  his  right.  He  then 
said,  in  a  deep  and  impressive  voice,  "  Soldiers 
of  the  — th  regiment,  I  intrust  to  you  the  French 
eagle  :  it  will  serve  as  your  rallying-point ;  you 
swear  never  to  abandon  it  until  death  !  You 
swear  never  to  permit  an  affront  upon  the  hon- 
our of  France  !  You  swear  to  prefer  death  to 
dishonour  !  You  swear  !"  the  last  words  were 
pronounced  in  a  solemn  tone,  with  inconceiv- 
able  energy.     The  officers  raised  their  swords, 

*  Odel.,  i.,  159,  160,  194,  196. 


and  the  men  repeated,  "  We  swear  !"  with  un- 
bounded enthusiasm.  The  eagle  was  then  de- 
livered to  the  colonel  of  the  regiment.  With 
such  impressive  solemnities  were  the  eagles 
presented  to  three  regiments  at  once  on  the 
plains  of  Leipsic  on  the  15th  of  October,  the 
very  day  before  the  fortunes  of  France  were 
overthrown  on  that  memorable  field.* 

The  distribution  of  the  decorations  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  and  the  promo- 
tion  of  distinguished  soldiers,  fur-  c™  ofthe 
nished  other  occasions,  of  which  Legion  of  Hoiv 
the  emperor  eagerly  availed  him-  our>  and  in- 
self  to  renew  these  enthusiastic  t'on.tpr°m°~ 
impressions,  and  spread  abroad  the 
belief,  which,  in  truth,  was  well  founded,  that 
the  career  of  distinction  was  open  alike  to  all, 
of  whatever  grade,  and  that  a  private  soldier 
might  reach  the  marshal's  baton  through  the 
portals  of  the  bivouac.  It  may  readily  be  con- 
ceived that  these  theatrical  exhibitions  were  got 
up  by  no  small  amount  of  careful  preparation  ;. 
that  the  apparent  recognition  by  the  emperor 
of  a  veteran  of  Areola  or  the  Pyramids  was  in 
general  the  result  of  previous  inquiry  ;  and  that 
a  minute  report  by  the  officers  of  the  regiment 
was  the  basis  on  which  the  seeming  extempore 
rewards  or  promotions  of  the  great  chief  were, 
in  reality,  founded.  Still  they  were  admirably 
calculated  to  rouse  the  emulation  and  excite 
the  ambition  of  the  soldiers  of  a  great  military 
Republic,  of  which  the  emperor  was  the  chief; 
and  they  were,  above  all,  founded  on  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  temperament,  at  once  vehe- 
ment and  excitable,  of  the  French  soldier. 
When  a  regiment  had  performed,  or  was  about 
to  perform,  any  shining  action,  the  men  were 
drawn  up,  and  the  aspirants  from  each  of  its 
battalions  were  led  up  to  the  emperor  in  front 
of  the  line  ;  and  the  lieutenant-colonel  presented 
the  names  and  services  of  each  on  little  tablets 
to  him,  and  the  selection  was  made.  On  these 
occasions,  a  freedom  of  speech  was  indulged 
to  the  soldiers,  which  savoured  strongly  of  a 
military  Republic,  and  offered  a  wide  contrast 
to  the  studied  servilities  in  the  ordinary  case  of 
imperial  etiquette. 

Frequently  officers,  and  even  private  soldiers,, 
whose  claims  had  been  unsuccess-  ^     , 

„  ,  ,     ,     .       j,  \  ,     frankness  in 

ful,  remonstrated   in  firm,  though  which  he  in- 
respectful  terms,  with  the  emperor,  duiged  his  soi- 
and,  if  4hey  had  reason  on  their  diers  on  these 

■j       ,i  n-    .  c         occasions. 

side,  their  efforts  were  not  unfre- 
quently  successful.  "  Sire,  I  have  deserved  the 
cross  !"  was  the  usual  commencement  of  the 
remonstrance.  "How  sol"  replied  the  erm- 
peror,  smiling :  the  battles  in  which  the  aspirant 
had  been  present,  and  the  services  he  had  per- 
formed, were  then  recounted  ;  and  if  the  officers 
present  confirmed  the  statement,  the  request 
was  at  once  granted.  Napoleon  was  far  from 
being  displeased  at  the  military  frankness  with 
which  these  requests  were  sometimes  urged, 
and  which  would  not  have  been  for  an  instant 
tolerated  in  a  civil  functionary  :  the  vehemence 
with  which  he  himself  addressed  his  officers 
seemed  to  provoke  and  justify  a  similar  style  in 
the  reply  :  "  F — ,"  said  he  once  to  Sebastiani, 
contrasting  the  limited  exploits  of  his  horse  with 
those  of  Latour  Maubourg's  cuirassiers,  "  act 
like  them  :  you  command  a  troop  of  blackguards,. 


*  Odel.,  i.,  173,  174. 
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not  soldiers."  "  I  do  not  command  blackguards, 
sire,"  said  Sebastiani,  in  a  firm,  but  respectful 
tone,  at  the  same  time  representing  rapidly  the 
reason  which  prevented  his  troops  from  achiev- 
ing more.  Macdonald  supported  him,  and  to- 
gether they  succeeded  in  reducing  the  emperor 
to  silence  ;  but  his  indignation  broke  out  in  vio- 
lent invectives  against  all  Sebastiani's  officers, 
as  their  regiment  defiled  before  him,  while  he 
loaded  those  of  Latour  Maubourg  with  eulogi- 
ums.* 

Such  was  the  violence  of  the  emperor's  tem- 
His  violent  Per'  especially  in  the  later  periods 
temper,  but  of  his  career,  that  he  not  unfrequent- 
frequent  for-  ly  struck  the  generals  or  high  func- 
giveuess.  tionaries  who  were  near  him.t  This 
infirmity  was  well  known  to  those  who  were  ha- 
bitually about  his  person — in  particular,  Berthier, 
Caulaincourt,  and  Duroc ;  and,  to  avoid  the  scan- 
dal of  such  scenes,  they  usually  endeavoured  to 
remove  the  by-standers,  and  not  unfrequently 
took  an  opportunity  of  throwing  the  victim  of 
the  emperor's  wrath  in  his  way  some  time  after, 
when  his  humour  had  subsided,  when  he  was 
often  forgiven.  It  was  a  common  saying,  ac- 
cordingly, among  those  who  knew  him  best,  that, 
though  fearfully  violent,  he  was  not  rancorous 
in  his  disposition  ;t  and  numerous  instances  oc- 
cur in  his  life  of  his  total  oblivion  of  passing 
subjects  of  anger.  But  if  his  durable  interests, 
or  those  of  his  empire,  had  been  affected,  either 
by  services  which  eclipsed  his  own,  or  by  dis- 
asters which  could  not  be  retrieved,  he  was  al- 
together inexorable,  and  retained  an  Italian's 
jealousy  or  hatred  to  the  hour  of  his  death.  ^ 

By  long  experience,  joined  to  great  natural 
_  .       ,.         quickness  and  precision  of  eye,  he 

Extraordinary   ?  .       .      r  .    J    '. 

power  of  judg-  had  acquired  the  power  of  judging, 
ing  of  enemies  with  extraordinary  accuracy,  both 
m  the  field.  0f  tne  amount  of  the  enemy's  force 
opposed  to  him  in  the  field,  and  of  the  probable 
result  of  movements,  even  the  most  complica- 
ted, going  forward  in  the  opposite  armies.  The 
roar  of  artillery,  the  smoke  and  rattle  of  musket- 
ry, even  the  falling  of  balls  around  him,  were 
alike  unable  to  divert  his  steady  gaze  or  dis- 
turb his  accurate  judgment.  Never  was  he 
known  to  be  mistaken  in  the  estimate  which  he 
formed  on  the  distance  or  approach  of  the  fire 
of  the  enemy.  Even  on  the  farthest  extremity 
of  the  horizon,  if  his  telescope  could  reach  the 
hostile  columns,  he  observed  every  movement, 
anticipated  every  necessity,  and  from  the  slight- 
est indications  drew  correct  conclusions  as  to 
the  designs  which  were  in  contemplation.  No 
sooner  had  he  ascended  a  height,  from  whence 


*  Odel.,  i.,  169,171. 

t  "  Napoleon  was  subject  to  terrible  fits  of  passion  and 
ill-humour.  When  he  was  at  a  loss  for  a  good  reason  to 
oppose  to  those  who  contradicted  him,  he  gave  vent  to  his 
indignation  by  a  short,  dry  answer  ;  and  if  any  farther  resist- 
ance was  made,  he  proceeded  to  rude  extremities.  To 
avoid  the  scandal  of  such  scenes,  which  my  character  was 
little  fitted  to  bear,  I  cut  the  matter  short  by  taking  a  grave 
and  respectful  leave.  During  the  campaign  at  Moscow,  I 
had  a  quarrel  with  him  which  lasted  three  days,  and  I  had 
actually  resigned  my  situation,  and  petitioned  for  a  command 
in  Spam.  He  sent  for  me,  however,  at  the  end,  and  said,  '  1 
■won't  send  you  to  be  killed  in  Spain  ;  you  know  we  are  two 
lovers,  who  can't  live  without  each  other."' — Caulaijj- 
COUKT,  i.,  318,  319. 

t  "  Croyez  moi  il  n'est  pas  mechant  disaient  ses  officiers 
superieurs  »  sou  egard  quoique  ce  penchant  a  une  colore 
excessive  utait  conuu."— Odel.,  i.,  171. 

♦  Odel.,  i.,  141, 171.  172.  De  Pradt,  Varsorie,  44.  Caul., 
i.,  817, 118. 


a  whole  field  of  battle  could  be  surveyed,  than 
he  looked  around  him  for  a  few  minutes  witn 
his  telescope,  and  immediately  formed  a  clear 
conception  of  the  position,  forces,  and  inten- 
tions of  the  whole  hostile  array.  In  this  way 
he  could,  with  surprising  accuracy,  calculate  in 
a  few  minutes,  according  to  what  he  could  see 
of  their  formation,  and  the  extent  of  ground 
which  they  occupied,  the  numerical  force  of  ar- 
mies of  sixty  or  eighty  thousand  men  ;  and  if 
their  troops  were  at  all  scattered,  he  knew  at 
once  how  long  it  would  require  for  them  to  con- 
centrate, and  how  many  hours  must  elapse  be- 
fore they  could  make  their  attack.  On  one  oc- 
casion, in  the  autumn  of  1813,  some  of  Napo- 
leon's generals  expressed  an  opinion  that  lie 
might  expect  an  attack  on  the  side  of  Bohemia. 
"  From  what  I  can  see,"  said  he,  calmly  closing 
his  telescope,  "  the  enemy  have  there  two  corps 
of  sixty  thousand  men  :  they  will  require  more 
than  one  day  to  concentrate  and  be  ready  to  at- 
tack ;  we  may  pursue  our  march."* 

When  circumstances  obliged  the  emperor  to 
remain  for  some  hours,  either  in  the  His  habits  at 
morning  or  evening,  in  the  open  air,  the  bivouac 
the  first  care  of  the  chasseurs  in  at-  fires- 
tendance  was  to  make  ready  a  good  fire.  This 
fire  was  always  alimented  by  an  extraordinary 
quantity  of  wood,  and  for  this  purpose  large 
logs  or  pieces  of  furniture  were  heaped  upon  it. 
Berthier  alone  remained  near  his  person,  all  the 
others  keeping  at  a  respectful  distance,  as  they 
would  have  done  from  the  emperor's  table. 
While  waiting  there,  the  emperor  walked  about 
alone,  with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  till  he 
heard  the  guns  or  other  signals  of  which  he  was 
in  expectation.  When  he  began  to  get  tired,  he 
took  large  doses  of  snuff,  or  amused  himself  by 
pushing  the  flints  or  pebbles  under  his  feet  about, 
or  thrusting  wood  into  the  fire.  He  could  not 
remain  a  moment  quiet  without  doing  some- 
thing;  and  if  news  of  an  exciting  or  disquieting 
kind  was  received,  he  not  unfrequently  poured 
the  whole  snuff  out  of  the  snuff-box  into  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,  and  shovelled  it  all  at  once 
up  his  nostrils.! 

This  power  of  judging  by  his  eye  of  the  dis- 
tance, numbers,  and  designs  of  the  Evil  cense- 
enemy,  was  of  peculiar  value  to  quences  which 
Napoleon  in  the  campaign  of  1813,  resulted  from 
m  consequence  of  the  great  deh-  declded  opin 
ciency  of  light  troops  on  his  own  ion  and  con- 
part,  as  well  as  the  extraordinary  duct- 
skill  and  dexterity  of  the  numerous  bands  of 
them  in  the  service  of  the  enemy.     The  peas- 
antry, too,  even  in  Saxony,  were  all  hostile,  and 
communicated  intelligence  as  readily  to  the  al- 
lies as  they  withheld  it  from  him ;   so  that  he 
could  obtain  little  information,  either  from  his 
own  troops,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  in 
which   the   operations   were   conducted.      His 
turn  of  mind  was  essentially  mathematical,  and 
he  applied  the  ordinary  rules  of  geometry  and 
trigonometry,  with  surprising  quickness  and  ac- 
curacy, to  the  march  and  distance  of  troops,  by 
a  sort  of  intuitive  mental  operation,  without  the 
aid  of  either  diagrams  or  calculations.     Never- 
theless, this  turn  of  mind,  though  of  immense 
service  in  the  field,  and  in  presence  of  the  ene- 
my, was  not  without  its  inconvenience  ;   and 
it  contributed  to  bring  about  some  of  the  great - 


*  Odel.,  i.,  165,  166. 


t  Odel.,  i.,  164,  165 
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est  disasters  in  which  the  detached  corps  of  his 
army,  at  the  later  periods  of  the  war,  were  in- 
volved. The  emperor,  being  accustomed  to  con- 
sider everything  with  geometrical  precision,  and 
to  estimate  human  strength  and  capacity  at  its 
highest  average,  calculated  upon  the  march  of 
his  different  corps  as  he  would  have  done  on  the 
result  of  an  arithmetical  calculation,  and  was  as 
much  surprised  when  the  one  failed  him  as  he 
would  have  been  if  the  other  had  done  so. 
Knowing,  by  experience,  that  men  could  march, 
when  in  good  spirits,  ten  leagues  a  day,  and 
often  combat  after  it,  he  too  often  reckoned  on 
their  being  always  able  to  do  so,  and  took  not 
the  smallest  account  of  the  exhaustion  arising 
from  bodily  fatigue,  want  of  shoes,  mental  de- 
pression, or  scanty  rations.*^ 

Indefatigable  himself  in  the  pains  which  he 
„,    ,    ,   r       took  to  provide  subsistence  for  his 

ihe  bad  er-  r 

fects  of  his  im-  troops,  and  accurately  calculating 
petuous  tem-  the  period  when  the  supplies  or- 
per  and  habits.  ,jere  j  should  arrive  at  their  sever- 
al points  of  destination,  he  invariably  acted  on 
the  supposition  that  they  had  done  so  ;  and  was 
deaf  to  all  representations  that  the  troops  were 
starving,  because  he  had  given  directions  suffi- 
cient, if  executed,  to  have  prevented  such  a 
calamity.  He  never  took  into  consideration  the 
many  cases  in  which  the  commissariat  were 
physically  unable  to  execute  his  orders,  espe- 
cially for  the  feeding  of  the  enormous  multitudes 
which  were  latterly  assembled  under  his  ban- 
ners, or  the  still  more  numerous  ones  in  which 
their  faithful  performance  was  eluded  by  the 
negligence  or  cupidity  of  inferior  functionaries. 
Thus  he  was  constantly  exacting  from  his  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  services  which  they  were  alto- 
gether unable  to  perform  ;  and  gave  vent  to  the 
most  violent  sallies  of  ill-humour  against  his  gen- 
erals, which  alienated  them  not  a  little  from  his 
person,  when,  in  consequence,  battles  were  lost, 
or  corps  failed  to  reach  the  prescribed  point  at 
the  appointed  time.  Yet  such  was  the  terror 
produced  by  the  vehemence  of  his  temper,  and 
such  the  experienced  benefit  of  falling  in  with 
his  opinions  to  the  personal  interests  of  those 
around  him,  especially  in  his  later  years,  that 
few  had  the  moral  courage  necessary  to  with- 
stand the  ebullition  consequent  on  the  disclo- 
sure of  unexpected  and  unpleasant  truths,  and 
fewer  still  the  virtue  to  resist  the  prospects  of 
fortune  and  promotion  consequent  on  chiming  in 
with  his  opinions  His  conceptions  were  so  viv- 
id, his  temper  so  ardent,  his  mind  so  vehement, 
that  he  became,  after  his  accession  to  the  Em- 

*  Odel.,  i.,  129,  130. 

t  "  The  precision  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  see 
the  man  hes  he  ordered  executed  by  his  generals,  led  him  to 
believe  that  it  was  easy  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  an  army. 
His  dictatorial  tone  appeared  to  him  as  sufficient  to  procure 
bread  and  meat,  as  it  was  to  assemble  his  corps  at  a  given 
point.  He  was  too  much  occupied  with  his  mathematical  or 
geographical  calculations  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  tedi- 
ous operation  of  providing  for  his  troops.  He  detested  that 
part  of  the  service,  as  continually  thwarting  his  projects. 
Dam,  from  the  fear  of  irritating  him,  did  not,  on  such  mat- 
ters, frequently  venture  to  represent  the  greatness  of  the 
danger.  Napoleon  thought  he  had  sufficiently  provided  for 
that  department  by  ordering  that  a  great  quantity  of  pro- 
visions should  be  sent  from  France.  Every  one  knew  how 
these  supplies  were  intercepted,  by  the  negligence  or  cupid- 
ity of  inferior  agents,  but  no  one  had  the  courage  to  tell  him 
so  ;  or  possibly  they  allowed  the  evil  to  go  on,  that  necessity 
might  at  length  divert  him  from  his  system  of  continual  war- 
fare. For  long  the  private  soldier  had  become  a  merchan- 
dise of  no  value." — Odeleben,  i.,  13. 


pire,  almost  incapable  of  bearing  contradiction 
or  hearing  painful  truths  ;  and  to  such  a  length 
did  this  arrive,  that  his  generals  ceased  to  re- 
port their  losses  at  headquarters,  for  fear  of  be- 
ing deprived  of  their  commands  ;  or  the  details, 
if  transmitted,  produced  no  impression,  and  he 
prescribed  attacks  to  them,*  on  the  supposition 
that  their  effective  men  were  double  of  those 
actually  present  with  the  eagles,  t 

This  vehement  and  untractable  character  of 
Napoleon's  mind,  which  exercised  Excessive  ob- 
so  great  an  influence  at  every  pe-  stinacy  of  his 
riod  over  his  fortunes,  long  sustain-  uisP0Slti°n. 
ing  them  in  critical  circumstances  by  the  force 
of  indomitable  resolution,  and  involving  him  in 
the  end,  from  the  effects  of  obstinacy,  in  un- 
heard-of calamities,  was  in  some  measure, 
doubtless,  owing  to  the  impatience  of  control, 
which  is,  in  every  instance,  and  in  the  most 
reasonable  men,  the  consequence  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  long-continued  power  ;  but  it  arose, 
also,  in  a  great  degree  from  original  temper, 
and  characterized  more  or  less  every  period  of 
his  career.  His  genius  was  vast,  but  it  was  af- 
ter the  manner  of  the  Orientals  rather  than  the 
Europeans  :  he  followed  neither  the  dictates  of 
truth  nor  the  lessons  of  experience,  but  the 
vivid  pictures  and  vehement  suggestions  of  his 
own  fervent  imagination.  Such  was  the  inten- 
sity of  these  impressions,  that  they  made  him 
entirely  forget  reality  :  he  reasoned  and  acted 
upon  them,  after  the  manner  of  insane  persons, 
as  if  they  had  been  actual  existences.  Ideas 
with  him  instantly  led  to  desire:  his  incipient 
thought  was  already  a  passion,  and  his  chief 
endeavours  afterward  were  directed  to  con- 
quering the  difficulties  or  overcoming  the  obsta- 
cles which  opposed  its  execution.  Thence  the 
complaint,  so  commonly  made  against  him,  es- 
pecially in  his  later  years,  that  he  had  an  in- 
stinctive aversion  to  truth,  and  that  no  one 
could  secure  his  favour  but  by  anticipating  and 
confirming  his  preconceived  opinions.  It  was 
not  that  he  had  a  repugnance  towards  truth  in 
the  abstract,  but  that  he  resisted  everything 
which  deranged  or  unsettled  the  existing  cur- 
rent of  his  ideas.  From  the  same  cause,  he 
never  was  known  to  change  his  opinion  on  any 
subject ;  nor  did  he  ever  admit,  except  in  one 


*  De  Pradt,  Ambassade  &  Varsovie,  8,  9,  and  94.  Dumas, 
Souv.,  iii.,  502,  503. 

t  "  I  had  received  orders,"  says  General  Mathieu  Dumas, 
"  to  assemble  the  municipality  of  Dresden,  and  to  exact  from 
them  large  supplies  of  provisions;  but  the  passage,  and, 
above  all,  the  disorders  following  the  retreat  of  the  allied  ar- 
my, had  so  completely  exhausted  that  unfortunate  city,  that 
my  requisitions,  my  efforts,  and  my  menaces  were  alike  in- 
capable of  making  them  good  but  with  the  utmost  difficulty. 
Despite  its  natural  fertility,  that  country  was  exhausted  ; 
and  yet  it  was  necessary  to  put  the  army  immediately  in  a 
condition  to  pursue  the  enemy,  and  march  for  several  days. 
The  emperor  showed,  with  great  injustice,  much  ill-humour 
because  I  could  not  conquer  impossibilities  :  he  never  ad- 
mitted any  obstacle  of  time,  or  the  nature  of  things,  as  a  bar 
to  his  will ;  he  was  resolute  to  attack  the  enemy  and  push 
on,  and  insisted  for  the  supplies.  '  I  wish  to  make  Dresden,' 
said  he,  '  with  its  double  tete-du-pont,  the  centre  and  pivot 
of  my  army  ;  but  I  must  have  resources  for  my  troops  during 
their  marches  and  operations  beyond  the  Elbe.  Do  you  un- 
derstand me?'  I  answered  respectfully,  but  firmly,  that  I 
did  not  see  how  it  was  possible  for  Dresden  to  become  such 
a  dop6t.  I  went  too  far,  doubtless,  for  the  emperor  addressed 
to  me  some  severe  expressions,  and  sent  for  Duroc.  '  You 
commit  the  same  fault  perpetually,'  said  Bertbier  to  me  when 
the  scene  was  over  :  '  you  insist  upon  answering  the  emper- 
or.'" Dumas  was  never  forgiven  he  was  dismissed  from 
his  employment  at  headquarters,  and  left  in  a  subordinate 
situation  at  Dresden. — See  Souveni/s  de  Dumas,  iii.,  503. 
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or  two  flagrant  instances,  such  as  the  attack  on 
Spain,  that  he  had  done  wrong  or  committed 
a  mistake  in  his  life.  His  ideas  were  conceiv- 
ed in  the  vivid  imagination  of  the  East,  and 
much  more  frequently  founded  on  abstract  con- 
ceptions than  practical  observation  ;  but  they 
were  developed  with  the  strictness  of  geomet- 
rical demonstration,  and  engraven  on  his  mind 
in  characters  more  durable  and  unalterable  than 
the  sculptures  on  Egyptian  granite.* 

It  was  very  early  in  life  that  Napoleon  se- 
Eariy  appear-  cluded  himself,  as  it  were,  from 
anceofthis  other  men,  and  became  impressed 
peculiarity  in  with  the  lofty  objects  to  which  he 
his  character.  appeared  to  be  destined.  He  him- 
self has  told  us,  that  it  was  after  the  storming 
of  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  in  1796,  that  he  first  con- 
ceived he  was  to  do  great  things  ;t  and  we  have 
the  authority  of  Duroc  for  the  assertion,  that 
even  at  that  early  period  he  kept  his  generals 
as  much  at  a  distance  as  he  afterward  did  in 
the  court  of  the  Tuileries.  Shortly  after  his 
entry  into  Milan,  in  the  same  year,  some  one 
hinted  to  him  that,  with  his  vast  reputation,  it 
would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  establish  himself 
permanently  in  that  duchy.  "  There  is  a  finer 
throne  than  that  vacant,"  replied  the  future  suc- 
cessor of  Charlemagne.  "  There  are  two  tot- 
tering thrones  which  I  am  about  to  prop  up," 
said  he  in  1794,  when  out  of  employment  after 
the  siege  of  Toulon — "  those  of  Constantinople 
and  Persia."  To  overthrow  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire, and  establish  himself  on  the  throne  of  Con- 
stantine,  was  the  real  object  of  his  expedition 
to  Acre  in  1799  ;  and  even  after  he  had  seized 
the  consular  sceptre,  he  still  looked  to  the  East 
as  the  appropriate  scene  of  his  glory,  and  the 
only  theatre  of  great  achievements.  "  There 
has  been  nothing  to  be  done  in  Europe  for  two 
hundred  years,"  said  he  in  1804:  "  it  is  in  the 
East  only  that  great  things  are  to  be  done." 
All  his  ideas  of  universal  empire  in  the  West 
tended  to,  and  were  designed  as,  preparations 
for  that  one  favourite  object  of  Oriental  ambi- 
tion ;  it  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  its  accom- 
plishment that  he  pursued  England  with  such 
persevering  hostility,  and  incurred  all  the  haz- 
ards of  the  Peninsular  contest ;  and  his  secret 
design  in  advancing  to  Moscow  was  less  to 
plant  his  standards  on  the  walls  of  the  Krem- 
lin than  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  seizure  of 
Constantinople,  and  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
Cyrus  and  Alexander.:): 

He  had  a  very  low  opinion  of  human  nature  : 
His  low  opiu-  an  opinion  which  will  be  probably 
ion  both  of  men  shared  with  him  to  the  end  of  time 
and  women.  Dy  aj<  persons  in  authority  who  are 
witnesses  to  the  baseness  and  servility  with 
which  they  are  surrounded.  "  Tacitus,"  said 
he,  "wrote  romances  ;  Gibbon  is  a  declaimer  ; 
Machiavel  is  the  only  author  really  worth  read- 
ing."^ It  must  be  admitted  he  put  in  practice 
many  of  the  maxims  of  the  Florentine  sage, 
and  doubtless  saw  enough  around  him  to  jus- 
tify the  view  he  took  of  mankind.  His  opinion 
of  women  was  still  lower  :  he  never  could  be 
persuaded  to  converse  with  them  seriously  on 
any  subject,  or  regard  them  as  anything  but 

*  De  Pradt,  In  trod,  a  l'Amb.  a  Varsovie,  i.v.,  xiii.,  94 

t  Las  Casasj  i.,  71. 

t  De  Pradt,  Varsovie,  17,  18.     Odel.,  i.,  11. 

v  De  Pradt,  Varsovie,  17 


playthings  or  objects  of  pleasure  ;*  he  felt,  with 
Bacon,  their  value  to  young  men  as  mistresses, 
to  old  as  nurses,  but  utterly  denied  their  utility 
even  to  middle  life  as  companions,  t  It  was  his 
favourite  position  that  the  Orientals  understood 
much  better  how  to  dispose  of  the  female  sex 
than  the  Europeans  ;  that  the  harem  was  the 
true  scene  both  of  their  respectability  and  their 
usefulness;  and  that,  if  it  were  not  for  the  object 
of  having  a  family,  no  man  of  sense  would  ever 
marry.  His  well-known  answer  to  Madame 
de  Stael,  when  asked  by  that  celebrated  wit, 
"  Whom  do  you  consider  the  greatest  woman 
that  ever  existed  V  "  She  that  had  the  great- 
est number  of  children,"  was  not  a  mere  casu- 
al repartee,  but  the  felicitous  expression  of  his 
deliberate  opinion.!  His  amorous  propensities, 
nevertheless,  were  violent,  and  his  infidelities 
frequent ;  but  none  of  his  fancies  ever  influen- 
ced his  conduct  or  affected  his  judgment  in 
other  matters,  and  they  were  generally  of  very 
short  duration.  There  was  a  brusquerie  and 
precipitation  in  his  manner  towards  women, 
both  in  public  and  private,  which  his  greatest  ad- 
mirers admit  to  have  been  repugnant  to  every 
feeling  of  female  delicacy.  He  had  hardly  any 
conversation  to  address  to  them  in  the  saloons 
of  St.  Cloud,  and  still  less  in  the  privacy  where 
his  passing  intrigues  were  carried  on;  he- 
thought,  and  often  found,  that  they  should  yield 
as  fast  as  a  beleaguered  fortress  did  to  the  as- 
sault of  his  grenadiers.  He  never  got  the  bet- 
ter, as  hardly  any  one  ever  does,  of  the  want 
of  the  society  of  elegant  women  early  in  life  ; 
and  on  occasion  of  his  marriage  with  Marie 
Louise,  in  1810,  he  accosted  her  rather  as  a 
grisette,  who  had  been  won  by  a  three  weeks' 
fidelity,  than  the  daughter  of  the  Caesars,  who 
had  been  the  prize  of  a  hundred  victories. §11 

No  words  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
indefatigable  activity  of  the  em-  Tris  extru„r(ij. 
peror,  or  of  his  extraordinary  pow-  nary  powers  of 
er  of  undergoing  mental  and  bodily  mental  e.ver- 
fatigue.  He  brought  to  the  labours  tl0u" 
of  the  cabinet  a  degree  of  industry,  vigour,  and 
penetration,  which  was  altogether  astonishing. 
Those  who  were  most  in  his  confidence  were 
never  weary  of  expressing  their  admiration  at 

*  "  Love,"  said  Napoleon,  "  is  the  occupation  of  an  idle 
man,  the  amusement  of  a  busy  one,  and  the  shipwreck  of 
a  sovereign." —Las  Casas,  ii.,  15. 

t  The  emperor,  who  knew  men  so  well,  was  ignorant  of 
women.  He  had  not  lived  with  them,  and  did  not  under- 
stand them  ;  he  disclaimed  so  futile  a  study.  His  sensa- 
tions, entirely  physical  in  regard  to  them,  admitted  no  influ- 
ence from  liveliness,  intelligence,  or  talent  ,  he  had  an  aver- 
sion to  their  lieing  learned  Mr  celebrated,  or  emerging  from 
their  ordinary  domestic  sphere.  He  placed  them  in  the  so- 
cial order,  at  the  lowest  scale,  and  never  could  admit  that 
they  should  have  any  influence  over  the  will.  A  woman 
was  in  his  eyes  an  agreeable  piece  of  creation,  a  pretty  play- 
thing, an  amusing  passe-temps,  but  nothing  more.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  give  a  romantic  character  to  his  ephem- 
eral amours;  but  the  truth  is,  that  he  never  was  the  weak- 
est in  these  liaisons  ;  he  never  felt  the  delirium  when  this 
intoxicated  heart  gives  more  than  is  sought  of  it.  "  Love," 
said  he,  "is  a  foolish  preoccupation,  and  nothing  more,  be 
assured  of  that." — Caulaincourt,  i  ,  158. 

t  Las  Casas,  v.,  242. 

v  De  Pradt,  Varsovie,  17.  Capefigue,  Histoire  de  Nap., 
viii.,  352. 

II  He  jumped  into  the  carriage,  when  she  drove  up  to  the 
post-town  where  he  met  her,  in  his  greatcoat,  wet  with 
rain;  embraced  her  with  the  ardour  of  one-and-twenty  ; 
ordered  the  postilions  to  drive  at  the  gallop  to  Compeigne, 
where  he  asserted  the  conjugal  rights  before  any  marriage 
ceremony  had  been  performed.— See  Bausset,  Mimoircsde 
Napoleon,  ii.,  45, 46,  and  CArEFlGUE,  Histoire  de  Napoleon, 
viii..  352,  353. 
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the  acuteness,  decision,  and  rich  flow  of  ideas 
which  distinguished  his  thoughts  when  engaged 
in  business.  When  he  received  despatches,  the 
first  step  was  to  call  in  the  officer  who  brought 
them,  and  question  him  minutely  as  to  all  the 
particulars  not  specified  in  the  writing ;  and 
not  unfrequently  his  secretaries,  or  the  officers 
in  attendance,  had  to  undergo  similar  interroga- 
tories as  to  the  places  and  distances  which  were 
the  theatre  of  action.  Having  acquired  the  re- 
quisite information,  he  at  once  took  his  decis- 
ion, and  it  was  only  on  very  particular  occasions 
that  he  adjourned  the  consideration  of  anything 
to  the  day  following.  No  one  better  under- 
stood, or  more  thoroughly  practised,  De  Witt's 
celebrated  maxim,  the  justice  of  which  is  prob- 
ably well  known  to  all  engaged  extensively  in  ac- 
tive life,  that  the  great  secret  of  getting  through 
business  is  to  take  up  everything  in  its  order, 
and  do  only  one  thing  at  a  time.  During  a 
campaign,  he  set  no  bounds  to  the  fatigue  which 
he  underwent.  Often,  after  reading  despatches, 
or  dictating  orders  to  one  set  of  secretaries  du- 
ring the  whole  day,  he  would  commence  with 
another  relay  at  night,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  hours'  sleep  on  his  sofa,  keep  them 
hard  at  work  till  the  following  morning.  The 
fervour  of  his  imagination,  the  vehemence  of  his 
conceptions,  seemed  to  render  him  insensible  to 
the  fatigues  of  the  moment,  which  were  felt  as 
altogether  overwhelming  by  his  attendants,  less 
wrapped  up  than  him  in  the  intense  anticipa- 
tion of  the  future.* 

If,  in  the  course  of  a  campaign,  he  met  a 
His  habits  du-  courier  on  the  road,  he  generally 
ring  a  cam-  stopped,  got  out  of  his  carriage,  and 
jiaign.  called    Berlhier   or    Caulaincourt, 

who  sat  down  on  the  ground  to  write  what  the 
emperor  dictated.  Frequently  then,  the  officers 
around  him  were  sent  in  different  directions,  so 
that  hardly  any  remained  in  attendance  on  his 
person. t  When  he  expected  some  intelligence 
from  his  generals,  and  it  was  supposed  that 
a  battle  was  in  contemplation,  he  was  gen- 
erally in  the  most  anxious  state  of  disquietude, 
and  not  unfrequently  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
called  out  aloud,  "  Call  D'Albe  (his  principal 
secretary) ;  let  every  one  arise."  He  then  be- 
gan to  work  at  one  or  two  in  the  morning,  hav- 
ing gone  to  bed  the  night  before,  according  to 
his  invariable  custom,  at  nine  o'clock,  as  soon 
as  he  had  dined.  Three  or  four  hours'  sleep 
■was  all  that  he  either  allowed  himself  or  re- 
quired ;  during  the  campaign  of  1813,  there  was 

June  10  1813  on^  one  ni£nt — tnat  when  he  rest- 
ed at  Gorlitz,  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  armistice — that  he  slept  ten  hours  with- 
out wakening.  Often  Caulaincourt  or  Duroc 
"were  up  with  him  hard  at  work  all  night.  On 
such  occasions  his  favourite  mameluke,  Rus- 
tan,  brought  him,  frequently,  strong  coffee,  and 
he  walked  about  from  dark  till  sunrise,  speaking 
and  dictating  without  intermission,  in  his  apart- 
ment, which  was  always  well  lighted,  wrapped 
up  in  his  nightgown,  with  a  silk  handkerchief 
tied  like  a  turban  round  his  head.  But  these 
stretches  were  only  made  under  the  pressure 
of  necessity :  generally  he  retired  to  rest  at 
eight  or  nine,  and  slept  till  two  ;  then  rose  and 
dictated  for  a  couple  of  hours  ;  then  rested,  or 


*  Las  Casas,  vi.,  213.     Odel.,  i.,  4,  181,  182. 
t  Las  Casas,  i.,  357. 


more  frequently  meditated,  for  two  hours  alone ; 
after  which  he  dressed,  and  a  warm  bath  pre- 
pared  him  for  the  labours  of  the  succeeding 
day* 

His  travelling  carriage  was  a  perfect  curiosi- 
ty, and  singularly  characteristic  of  His  travellinff 
the  prevailing  temper  of  his  dispo-  carriage,  and 
sition.  It  was  divided  into  two  habits  on  the 
unequal  compartments,  separated  road- 
by  a  small  low  partition  on  which  the  elbows 
could  rest,  while  it  prevented  either  from  en- 
croaching on  the  other  :  the  smaller  was  for 
Berthier,  the  larger,  the  lion's  share,  for  him- 
self. The  ernperor  could  recline  in  a  dorrncusc 
in  front  of  his  seat,  but  no  such  accommodation 
was  afforded  to  his  companion.  In  the  interior 
of  the  carriage  were  a  number  of  drawers,  of 
which  Napoleon  had  the  key,  in  which  were 
placed  despatches  not  yet  read,  and  a  small 
library  of  books.  A  large  lamp  behind  threw 
a  bright  light  in  the  interior,  so  that  he  could 
read  without  intermission  all  night.  He  paid 
great  attention  to  his  portable  library,  and  had 
prepared  a  list  of  duodecimo  editions  of  about 
five  hundred  volumes,  which  he  intended  to  be 
his  constant  travelling  companions  ;  but  the 
disasters  of  the  latter  years  of  his  reign  pre- 
vented this  design  from  being  carried  into  com- 
plete execution.! 

Napoleon  was  extremely  fond  of  exercise  on 
horseback,  and  both  a  daring  and 
indefatigable  rider,  but  he  was  far  £££££"■ 
from  being  a  good  horseman.  He 
generally  rode  entire  horses,  and,  as  he  fre- 
quently had  them  little  under  command,  those 
near  him  were  sometimes  thrown  from  their 
saddles  by  the  effects  of  his  awkwardness. 
Eight  or  ten  horses  for  his  private  use  accompa- 
nied the  carriage,  but  the  favourite  was  a  beau- 
tiful Arab  bay,  with  a  black  tail  and  mane.  When 
he  mounted  on  horseback  to  survey  a  country, 
two  officers  of  his  suite  preceded  him,  and  his 
own  steed  followed  at  a  quick  trot  those  which 
went  before  it.  He  usually  held  the  reins  in 
his  right  hand,  and  incessantly  agitated  the  bit 
in  the  horse's  mouth  :  peculiarities  contrary  to 
all  the  rules  of  the  manege,  but  not  a  little  char- 
acteristic of  the  incessant  fervour  of  his  mind. 
His  restlessness  of  disposition  was  such  that 
he  could  not  sit  still,  even  when  carried  at  the 
gallop  on  horseback.  The  officers  who  rode 
before  had  come,  by  long  habit,  to  know  so 
well  what  he  wanted,  that  he  had  rarely  to  di- 
rect their  course,  but  his  own  horse  followed 
mechanically  the  direction  which  they  took. 
He  was  passionately  fond  of  riding  across  the 
country,  through  fields  or  woods,  and  over 
heaths ;  and,  in  a  difficult  path,  where  riding 
was  hazardous,  and  the  whole  party  was  obliged 
to  dismount  and  lead  their  horses,  the  emperor 
was  always  in  spirits.  If  he  came  to  any  place 
where  a  disaster  had  been  incurred,  or  which 
was  associated  with  painful  recollections,  he 
pushed  on  at  the  gallop,  and  fell  into  a  perfect 
fury  if  anything  then  checked  his  progress.  On 
one  occasion,  in  the  autumn  of  1813,  he  had 
occasion  to  pass  a  place  where  seventy  cais- 
sons, of  great  importance  to  the  army,  had  been 
blown  up  the  day  before  by  the  Cossacks.  On 
seeing  the  ground  covered  with  the  fragments, 

*  Odel.,  i.,  183,  185.     Bausset,  ii.,  213. 
t  Personal  observation.    Odel.,  i.,  184,  185. 
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he  immediately  set  off  at  the  gallop,  to  get  over 
it  as  fast  as  possible  ;  and  a  litte  dog  having 
followed  his  horse,  barking,  he  was  seized  with 
such  a  fit  of  fury  that  he  drew  one  of  his  pis- 
tols, fired  at  the  animal,  and,  having  missed, 
dashed  the  pistol  itseif  at  it,  still  hastening  on 
with  breathless  speed,  while  Rustan,  who  was 
no  stranger  to  such  scenes,  quietly  fell  behind 
and  picked  up  the  weapon  thus  thrown  away 
by  his  infuriated  master.* 

The  unceasing  restlessness  and  indefatigable 
activity   of   his    disposition    were 

His  impetuous  *  .  ,     .   r,,        .  , 

habits  in  trav-  strongly  evinced  in  the  irregular 
«liiug,  and  Uu-  hours  during  which  different  things 
ring  a  cam-  vvere  done,  and  the  rigorous  man- 
ner in  which,  nevertheless,  instant 
obedience  was  enforced  to  his  commands.  Oft- 
en the  march  of  headquarters  was  delayed  for 
some  hours,  or  half  a  day,  beyond  the  time 
fixed,  while  the  emperor  was  dictating  or  read- 
ing despatches  ;  and  at  the  last  word  he  would 
call  out,  "  The  carriage — to  horse  !"  These 
words  acted  like  an  electric  shock  to  his  at- 
tendants, who  straightway  mounted,  the  car- 
riage was  instantly  at  the  door,  and  the  whole 
set  off  at  the  gallop.  Caulaincourt  generally 
rode  on  the  right  of  the  carriage,  General  Guy- 
ot  on  the  left ;  and  the  officers  on  service,  pages, 
attendants,  and  grooms,  with  the  led  horses, 
rattled  on  as  hard  as  they  could  drive,  followed 
by  a  squadron  of  the  guards  on  horseback.  The 
whole  pushed  on  at  a  quick  trot,  or  the  gallop, 
often  for  a  day  or  a  night  without  halting ;  and 
where  the  road  was  narrow,  or  a  defile  or  copse 
was  to  be  traversed,  the  vehemence  with  which 
they  rode  drove  them  against  each  other,  at 
the  imminent  hazard  of  their  legs  and  necks. 
If  the  emperor  halted  to  make  an  observation, 
he  immediately  mounted  one  of  the  led  horses, 
and  four  chasseurs,  with  fixed  bayonets  on  their 
carbines,  formed  a  square  around  him,  which 
advanced,  always  keeping  him  in  its  centre. 
If  a  distant  object  was  to  be  examined,  a  page 
Drought  up  the  telescope,  a  very  fine  one  being 
always  at  hand ;  the  maps  were  frequently 
called  for  and  spread  out  on  the  ground,  and 
the  empeior,  lying  down  upon  them,  was  soon 
as  completely  absorbed  in  his  plans  as  if  he  had 
been  in  his  cabinet  at  St.  Cloud. t 

When  the  emperor  passed  through  a  division 
Custom  in  pass-  of  the  guards,  all  the  bands  of  the 
ing  through  the  regiments  came  to  the  front,  the 
troops.  troops  fell  back,  and  formed  line 

on  either  side,  and  great  pomp  was  observed : 
the  cortege  passing  through  slowly,  and  salu- 
ting the  officers.  But  no  such  ceremony  was 
observed  in  traversing  the  ordinary  corps  of  the 
army  ;  and  the  passage  through  them  was  oft- 
en forced  at  the  gallop,  under  circumstances 
almost  amounting  to  violence.  The  imperial 
suite,  like  a  whirlwind,  swept  through  the  col- 
umns too  fast  for  the  men  either  to  fall  into  the 
ranks  or  present  arms  ;  and  before  the  aston- 
ished crowd  could  find  time  to  gaze  on  their 
beloved  chief,  the  cortege  wras  disappearing  in 
the  distance.  Room,  however,  was  always 
cleared  ;  the  outriders  loudly  called  out  to  make 
way,  and  at  the  magic  words  "  The  emperor !" 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  were  pellmell 
hurried  to  the  side,  often  in  frightful  confusion, 


*  Odel.,  i.,  136,  189. 
Vol.  IV.— N 


t  Odel.,  i.,  163,  164. 


and  with  fractures  of  legs  and  arms.  Loud 
cheers  never  failed,  to  the  very  last,  to  greet 
his  passage  through  the  divisions  of  the  guards, 
by  whom  he  was  enthusiastically  beloved,  and 
whose  wants  were  sedulously  attended  to  ;  but 
though  the  young  conscripts,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign  of  1813,  were  prodigal  of  the 
same  acclamations,  yet  hardship,  disaster,  and 
suffering  sensibly  cooled  their  ardour,  and  be- 
fore its  close  the  imperial  suite  often  traversed 
long  columns  of  the  army  without  a  single 
cheer  announcing  its  presence.* 

When  despatches  overtook  the  emperor,  as 
they  often  did,  on  the  road,  Duroc  Receipt  of  de- 
or  Caulaincourt,  who  rode  at  the  spmches  on 
side  of  the  carriage,  received  and  tlie  road- 
opened  the  bag,  and  presented  the  letters  to 
the  emperor  without  stopping.  Directly  a  num- 
ber of  envelopes  were  seen  falling  from  the 
windows  of  the  imperial  carriage ;  and  it  was 
evident,  from  the  rate  at  which  they  were  toss- 
ed over,  that  the  letters  were  devoured  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning.  The  useless  de- 
spatches and  covers  were  cut  to  pieces,  and 
thrown  out  in  the  same  way,  often  in  such 
quantities  as  to  strew  the  track  of  the  wheels 
with  little  fragments,  which,  trodden  under  foot 
by  the  horses,  or  crushed  under  the  wheels  of 
the  succeeding  carriages,  made  a  white  line 
along  the  road.  Napoleon  generally  cut  these  de- 
spatches to  pieces  with  his  own  hands,  or,  if  not 
so  employed,  worked  incessantly  with  the  win- 
dow-sash or  carriage-door  :  he  could  not  remain 
a  moment  at  rest.  If  there  were  no  despatches 
or  morning  states  to  read,  he  had  recourse  to 
the  Paris  journals,  or  the  last  publications  of 
the  day,  with  which  the  drawers  of  the  carriage 
were  always  stored  ;  but  they  generally  shared 
the  fate  of  the  unimportant  despatches,  being 
thrown  out  of  the  windows  after  a  few  pages 
had  been  cut  up.  In  such  numbers  were  these 
discarded  literary  novelties  thus  tossed  over- 
board, that  the  officers  of  the  suite  generally 
contrived  to  collect  no  inconsiderable  stores  of 
diverting  trifles,  by  picking  them  up  on  the 
traces  of  his  carriage.  The  emperor  was  in- 
satiable for  something  new,  and  opened  with 
avidity  every  fresh  publication ;  but  his  taste 
was  for  solid  and  well-informed  writings,  not 
amusing  trifles  ;  and  he  had  an  incredible  tact 
in  discovering,  from  a  few  pages,  whether  there 
was  anything  worth  reading  in  a  book,  so  that, 
in  his  hands,  the  ephemeral  literature  of  the 
day  disappeared  almost  as  fast  as  it  was  intro- 
duced.! 

The  antechambers  of  Napoleon  during  a  cam- 
paign—whether in  his  tent,  in  the  Alltechatnberg 
field,  or  in  the  apartments  of  farm-  0f  Napoleon 
houses,  or  even  cottages,  which  during  a  cam- 
were  dignified  for  the  time  with  the  Paisn- 
appellation  of"  the  palace" — presented  the  most 
extraordinary  spectacle.  No  one  could  form 
an  idea  of  the  fatigue  there  undergone  by  the 
whole  attendants,  from  the  grand  esquire  Cau- 
laincourt to  the  lowest  of  the  valets.  Duroe 
and  he  were  themselves  indefatigable,  and,  by 
unwearied  exertion  and  extraordinary  activity, 
had  introduced  the  utmost  degree  of  regularity 
into  the  imperial  household  ;  but  it  was  no 
easy  matter  for  the  strength  of  any  others  m 

*  Ode!.,  i.,  1"4,  175. 
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attendance  to  stand  the  rigorous  services  which 
were  exacted.  Persons  of  illustrious  birth  or 
the  highest  rank,  such  as  Count  Narbonne  or 
Caulaincourt,  were  obliged  to  wait  there  night 
after  night,  sleeping  on  straw  or  stretched  out 
on  chairs,  ready  at  any  moment  to  be  called  in 
by  the  emperor.  Now  and  then  the  scene  was 
enlivened  by  a  young  and  handsome  actress  jn 
the  last  Parisian  costume,  who,  amid  the  din 
of  war  and  the  smoke  of  the  bivouacs,  waited 
to  be  called  in  to  divert  the  emperor  for  a  few 
minutes  amid  his  more  serious  cases.*  Fre- 
quently he  roused  his  attendants  eight  or  ten 
times  in  the  night,  when  despatches  requiring 
instant  attention  were  received.  All  who  were 
there  on  service  slept  habitually  on  straw, 
wrapped  up  in  their  cloaks,  ready,  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning,  either  to  mount  on  horseback 
and  ride  twenty  or  thirty  miles  without  halting, 
or  to  take  their  turn,  the  moment  the  emperor's 
voice  was  heard,  in  the  not  less  fatiguing  duty 
of  answering  his  despatches  or  writing  to  his 
dictation.  So  crowded  was  his  antechamber 
in  general  with  attendants,  that  it  was  not  in- 
aptly compared,  by  those  inhabiting  it,  to  the 
inside  of  the  wooden  horse  at  Troy.  The  faith- 
ful Rustan,  whom  he  had  brought  from  Egypt, 
usually  slept  near  the  door ;  he  dressed  and  un- 
dressed the  emperor,  and  when  he  rode  out 
was  constantly  at  hand  to  bring  the  telescope, 
or  provide  the  cloaks  or  umbrellas  which  might 
be  required  for  protection  from  the  weather,  t 

The  true  scene  of  Napoleon's  glory,  and  the 
His  habits  and  most  characteristic  of  the  ruling 
labours  in  the  passion  of  his  mind,  was  his  cab- 
cabinet.  jnet  This  apartment  was  never 
wanting  even  in  the  worst  accommodation  :  the 
ingenuity  of  his  attendants  supplied  every  de- 
fect ;  and  if  no  room  could  be  got,  his  tent  was 
always  at  hand,  which  was  arranged  for  the 
purpose  in  the  middle  of  the  squares  of  the  Old 
Guard.  Although  this  important  apartment  was 
overloaded  with  maps,  military  states,  and  de- 
spatches, the  most  remarkable  and  uniform  reg- 
ularity was  observed  in  its  arrangement ;  and 
it  was  so  managed,  that,  though  the  emperor  so 
often  moved  his  headquarters,  everything  was 
in  the  same  place  one  day  as  another.  In  the 
middle  stood  a  large  table,  on  which  was  ex- 
tended the  best  map  of  the  theatre  of  war  ;t 
and  on  it  were  stuck  pins,  with  heads  of  differ- 
ent colours,  to  represent  his  own  and  the  hos- 
tile columns.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  director 
of  the  topographic  bureau  to  have  the  map  with 
these  pins  laid  down  the  moment  that  head- 
quarters arrived  at  any  place ;  and  almost  al- 
ways the  first  thing  which  Napoleon  did  was  to 
call  for  the  map  when  he  arrived,  for  he  held 
to  it  more  strongly  than  any  other  want  of  his 
existence.  During  the  whole  night  the  map 
was  surrounded  by  twenty  or  thirty  wax  candles 
constantly  burning,  and  a  fine  compass  stood  in 
the  middle  of  them.  So  frequently  did  the  em- 
peror call  for  the  map  when  out  on  horseback, 
that  Caulaincourt  had  a  portable  one,  which  he 
kept  constantly  tied  to  his  button  across  bis 
breast ;  and  he  often  was  required  to  unfold  it 

*  Odel.,  i.,  146. 

t  Odel.,  i.,  134,  135.     Bausset,  ii.,  167. 

t  For  the  campaign  in  Saxony  in  1813,  he  made  use  of  the 
admirable  map  of  Petri,  of  which  he  had  felt  the  value  in  the 
campaign  of  1806,  and  occasionally  of  that  of  Blackenberg. 
—  Odeleben,  i.,  137. 


ten  or  fifteen  times  in  the  course  of  a  fore- 
noon.* 

At  the  corners  of  the  cabinet  were  four  lesser 
tables,  at  which  the  secretaries  of  His  habits  of 
Napoleon  were  engaged  in  writing  ;  writing  and 
and  sometimes  Napoleon  himself,  dictaimg. 
and  the  chief  of  the  topographic  department, 
were  to  be  seen  there  likewise.  The  emperor 
usually  dictated  walking  about  in  his  green  sur- 
tout  and  great  boots,  with  his  hat  upon  his 
head,  precisely  as  he  was  interred  in  the  grave 
at  St.  Helena.  As  his  ideas  flowed  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity,  and  he  spoke  as  rapidly  as  he 
thought,  it  was  no  easy  matter  for  his  secre- 
taries to  keep  pace  with  his  allocution.  To  fa- 
cilitate the  expression,  a  certain  number  of 
hieroglyphic  symbols  were  established  by  him 
to  signify  certain  things ;  and  they  were  not  a 
little  curious,  as  affording  an  index  to  the  light 
in  which  these  things  were  regarded  by  him. 
Thus,  the  tail  of  a  dragon  signified  the  French 
army  ;  a  whip,  the  corps  of  Davoust ;  a  thorn, 
the  British  Empire ;  a  sponge,  the  commercial 
toivns.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  secretaries  after- 
ward to  decipher  this  chaos,  and  extend  it  in 
proper  sentences,  which  was  often  a  work  of  no- 
small  difficulty  ;  but  the  emperor  had  a  singular 
facility  in  making  it  out,  as  the  symbols  had 
been  established  by  himself.  Often  there  were 
two  despatches  to  which  answers  were  to  be 
dictated  at  the  same  time  :  one  from  Spain,  arrdi 
another  from  a  distant  quarter  of  Germany  ;  but 
the  complication  and  variety  of  objects  to  be' 
considered  made  no  confusion,  on  such  occa- 
sions, in  the  steadiness  of  his  mental  gaze. 
The  moment  that  a  despatch  was  read,  and  its 
bearer  questioned,  an  answer  to  it  was  com- 
menced ;  and  not  unfrequently,  while  the  secre- 
tary in  one  corner  was  making  out  orders  of  the 
most  important  kind  for  the  war  in  Spain,  the 
one  that  sat  in  another  was  drawing  a  diplo- 
matic note,  a  third  busy  with  the  orders  for 
twenty  brigades,  and  the  fourth  with  an  A  B  G 
for  the  King  of  Rome.t  Nothing  could  exceed1 
the  distinctness  with  which  the  threads  of  all 
these  varied  subjects  were  preserved  in  his 
mind ;  and  although  the  orders  which  he  gave 
for  the  direction  of  distant  operations  were  often 
unfortunate  or  erroneous,  from  the  impetuosity 
of  his  mind  leading  him  to  decide  without  suffi- 
cient information,  and  their  effect  was  still  more 
frequently  marred  by  the  neglect  or  incapacity 
of  inferior  functionaries,  "yet  they  were  always 
founded  on  an  able  and  lucid  conception  on  his 
part :  and  the  very  errors  they  contained,  which 
sometimes  were  of  the  most  serious  kind,  gen- 

*  Odel.,i.,  135,  137. 

t  It  is  frequently  said,  from  several  secretaries  being  en- 
gaged in  the  room  at  once,  that  Napoleon  could  dictate  t» 
three  clerks  at  a  time.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake,  as  all 
those  who  have  really  been  so  hard  pressed  as  to  require  to. 
attempt  it  will  readily  believe.  It  is  quite  possible  to  dic- 
tate a  serious  paper  to  one  secretary,  and  write  a  letter  with 
your  own  hand,  or  dictate  short  notes,  requiring  little  atten- 
tion, at  the  same  time,  the  eye  giving  the  sense  of  what  is 
written,  while  the  memory  retains  the  import  of  what  has 
been  dictated  ;  but  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  dictate  at 
the  same  time  two  serious  papers  on  different  subjects,  much 
less  three.  Nevertheless,  a  man  with  an  active  mind  may 
frequently  be  seen  in  a  room  with  three  secretaries,  and 
keeping  them  all  constantly  employed,  but  in  such  a  case 
the  real  mental  strain  is  with  one  only  ;  the  others  are  ma- 
king out  letters  from  hints  furnished,  or  writing  routine  de- 
spatches of  little  moment,  or  copying  what  is  put  into  their 
hands,  with,  possibly,  the  addition  of  a  sentence  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end. 
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erally  arose  from  the  intensity  of  that  concep- 
tion rendering  him  blind  to  the  opposite  set  of 
considerations.* 

One  of  the  most  important  officers  in  the 
The  military  military  household  of  Napoleon  was 
portfolio  and  the  keeper  of  the  portfolio  :  a  func- 
ns  keeper,  tionary  who  supplied  the  place  of  the 
whole  tribe  of  registrars,  keepers  of  archives,  and 
state-paper  officers  in  ordinary  governments  ; 
and  who,  though  a  simple  Swiss  porter,  in  the 
rank  of  a  superior  domestic,  was  intrusted  with 
the  keeping  of  papers  of  inestimable  value.  His 
duty  was  of  the  simplest,  but  at  the  same  time,  for 
a  long  continuance,  of  the  most  exhausting  kind  : 
it  was  to  be  constantly  at  his  post,  and  thorough- 
ly acquainted  with  the  place,  arrangement,  and 
look  of  all  the  papers  under  his  charge ;  night 
and  day  he  required  to  be  at  the  door  of  the 
cabinet ;  no  excuse  but  severe  illness  could  be 
taken  for  even  a  minute's  absence.  The  em- 
peror had,  with  great  pains,  collected  a  magnif- 
icent set  of  maps,  the  finest,  probably,  in  exist- 
ence, which  was  his  constant  companion  in  the 
campaigns  of  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Friedland,  and 
Aspern  ;  but  it  was  lost  during  the  Moscow  re- 
treat, and  its  place  was  never  afterward  ade- 
quately supplied.  The  collection,  however, 
though  of  a  secondary  character,  which  was 
made  for  the  campaign  of  1813,  was  very  con- 
siderable, and  two  officers  of  approved  talent 
and  fidelity  were  constantly  in  charge  of  it,  and 
at  hand.  So  peremptory  were  the  orders  of  the 
emperor  that  they  should  be  constantly  near 
his  person  with  their  portfolios,  that  they  were 
never  more  than  a  few  yards  distant  either  from 
his  cabinet,  his  carriage,  or  his  charger ;  and, 
being  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  their 
functions,  and  the  numerous  occasions  on 
which  they  were  required  to  produce  their 
treasures,  they  rode  over,  without  ceremony, 
everything  that  came  in  their  way.  With  such 
minute  attention  to  details  were  the  operations 
of  this  wonderful  man  conducted  ;  and  so  vast 
the  variety  of  information  which  required  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  the  formation  of  designs, 
which,  to  a  superficial  observer,  appeared  to  em- 
anate from  the  conceptions  of  original  genius.t 

Although  no  man  in  modern  times  has  occa- 
Napoieon's  oc-  si°ne(l  sucft  a  destruction  of  the 
casional  acts  human  species,  Napoleon  was  often 
of  humanity       susceptible  of  pity  for  individual 

and  generosity.   suffering  .  and  as  he  rode>  accord. 

ing  to  his  constant  custom,  over  the  fields  of  his 
victories  after  the  carnage  had  ceased,  he  fre- 
quently made  some  of  his  suite  stop  to  stanch 
the  wounds,  or  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the 
maimed,  of  whatever  nation.  On  one  occasion 
in  Silesia,  when  riding  in  this  manner  over  a 
field  strewed  with  the  wounded  and  the  slain, 
he  made  his  own  surgeon  dismount  to  bind  up 
the  wounds  of  a  Russian  who  still  gave  some 
signs  of  life  :  "  If  he  is  saved,"  said  he,  "  there 
will  be  one  the  less  to  hate  me  as  the  cause  of 
his  death. "t  At  a  fire  in  Verdun  in  1805,  some 
English  sailors  exerted  themselves  strenuously 
to  extinguish  the  flames  :  no  sooner  had  this 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  Napoleon,  than  he 
ordered  them  to  be  sent  home  to  their  own 
country,  with  money  to  carry  them  from  his 
privy  purse.     Alter  the  battle  of  Bautzen,  he 

*  Odel.,  i.,  139,  141.      f  Odel.,  142,  144.       t  Odel.,  i.,  81. 


had  occasion  to  pass  through  the  town  of  Bis- 
choffswerda,  winch  had  become  a  prey  to  the 
flames  during  the  preceding  contest.  The 
smouldering  ruins,  and  starving  inhabitants 
striving  to  rescue  some  of  their  effects  from  the 
devastation,  presented  a  most  melancholy  spec- 
tacle, with  which  the  emperor  was  deeply  af- 
fected ;  and,  having  ascertained  that  the  fire  had 
been  occasioned  by  the  wantonness  of  his  own 
soldiers,  he  promised  to  give  the  sufferers  in- 
demnification, and  actually  fixed  100,000  francs 
(£4000)  for  that  purpose  ;  but  having  failed  to 
provide  the  requisite  funds  from  the  military 
chest,  the  payment  of  this  sum  fell  as  a  burden 
on  the  King  of  Saxony.*  When  he  arrived  at 
Buntzlau  in  Silesia,  where  his  old  antagonist, 
Kutusoff,  had  breathed  his  last,  he  inquired  if 
any  monument  existed  to  his  memory,  and  be- 
ing informed  that  there  was  none,  he  ordered 
one  to  be  raised  at  his  own  expense  :  an  hon- 
ourable design,  which  the  misfortunes  of  the 
close  of  the  campaign  prevented  from  being 
carried  into  execution.! 

Heroic  conduct,  whether  in  his  own  troops 
or  those  of  his  enemies,  seldom  His  generous 
failed  to  arrest  his  attention.  On  conduct  to  an 
one  occasion,  at  Boulogne,  he  re-  English  sailor 
ceived  intelligence  of  a  young  English  sailor 
who  had  escaped  from  his  place  of  confinement 
in  the  interior  of  France,  and  made  his  way  to 
the  coast  near  that  town,  where  he  had  secretly 
constructed  a  skiff  of  branches  and  the  bark  of 
trees,  with  which  he  was  about,  when  seized, 
to  brave  the  tempests  of  the  Channel,  in  hopes 
of  making  his  way  to  one  of  the  English  cruis- 
ers, and  regaining  his  native  country.  Struck 
with  the  hardihood  of  the  project,  Napoleon  or 
dered  the  young  man  to  be  brought  into  his 
presence,  and  himself  questioned  him  as  to  his 
motives  for  undertaking  so  perilous  an  adven- 
ture, for  the  bark  seemed  incapable  of  bearing 
the  weight  of  a  human  being.  The  sailor  per- 
sisted in  his  having  intended  to  embark  in  it, 
and  besought  the  emperor  to  permit  him  to  carry 
his  design  into  execution.  "  Doubtless,"  re- 
plied Napoleon,  "you  must  have  some  mistress 
to  revisit,  since  you  are  so  desirous  to  regain 
your  country  1"  "  No,"  replied  the  young  man, 
"  I  only  wish  to  see  my  mother,  who  is  old  and 
infirm."  "And  you  shall  see  her,"  rejoined 
the  emperor  ;  and  immediately  gave  orders  that 
the  young  man  should  be  equipped  anew,  and 
sent  with  a  flag  of  truce  on  board  the  first 
cruiser  with  the  British  flag,  adding  a  small 
sum  for  his  mother,  who  must,  he  added,  he  no 
common  person  to  have  so  affectionate  a  son.}: 

Although  the  campaigns  were  the  great  scene 
of  Napoleon's  activity,  yet  peace  His  habits  at 
was  very  far,  indeed,  from  being  a  Paris  and  St 
season  of  repose  to  his  mind.  He  cluud- 
was  then  incessantly  engaged  in  the  maze  of 
diplomatic  negotiations,  projects  of  domestic 
improvements,  or  discussions  in  the  Council  ol 
State,  which  filled  up  every  leisure  moment  ol 
the  forenoon.  He  rose  early,  and  was  engaged 
in  his  cabinet  with  his  secretary  till  breakfast, 
which  never  lasted  above  half  an  hour.  He 
then  attended  a  parade  of  his  troops,  received 
audiences  of  ambassadors,  and  transacted  other 
official  business  till  three  o'clock,  when  he  gen- 


*  Odel.,  i.,  85.     Fain.J.,  401. 
t  Las  Casas,  vii.,  78,  79 
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©rally  repaired  to  the  Council  of  State,  or  rode 
•out  till  dinner,  which  was  always  at  six.  When 
engaged  in  business,  or  at  the  council-board, 
his  activity,  as  in  his  campaigns,  was  incessant : 
he  could  not  rest  a  moment  idle  ;  at  the  head  of 
the  table  of  the  Council  of  State,  he  was  con- 
stantly cutting  the  chair  on  which  he  sat  with 
his  penknife  ;*  and  on  his  favourite  desks  at  St. 
Cloud,  Fontainebleau,  and  the  Elysee  Bourbon, 
where  all  his  great  designs  were  matured,  the 
deep  and  innumerable  indentations  of  his  pen- 
knife are  still  to  be  seen.t  If  he  could  get  no- 
thing else  to  work  with,  he  bit  his  own  nails  to 
the  quick  till  the  blood  came.  Dinner  occu- 
pied exactly  forty  minutes ;  the  emperor  con- 
versed a  great  deal  unless  his  mind  was  much 
preoccupied,  but  never  indulged  in  the  slightest 
convivial  excess.  Coffee  succeeded  at  twenty 
minutes  to  seven,  unless  some  special  occasion 
required  a  longer  stay  at  table  ;  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  evening,  till  eleven,  when  he  retired 
to  rest,  was  engaged  in  discussions  and  conver- 
sation with  a  circle  of  officers,  ambassadors, 
scientific  or  literary  men,  artists  of  celebrity,  or 
civil  functionaries.  In  their  society  he  took 
the  greatest  delight.  On  such  occasions,  he 
provoked  discussion  on  serious  and  interesting 
topics,  not  unfrequently  morals,  political  philos- 
ophy, and  history  ;  and  never  failed  to  astonish 
his  auditors  by  the  extent  of  his  information, 
and  the  original  views  which  he  started  on 
every  subject  that  came  under  discussion.  A 
little  talent  or  knowledge,  doubtless,  goes  a 
great  way  with  an  emperor ;  and  suspicions 
might  have  been  entertained  that  the  accounts 
transmitted  to  us  by  his  contemporaries  of  the 
ability  of  his  conversation  were  exaggerated, 
did  not  ample  and  decisive  evidence  of  it  re- 
main in  the  memorials  of  St.  Helena,  and  the 
luminous  speeches,  superior  to  any  other  at  the 
council-board,  which  are  recorded  by  Thibau- 
deau  and  Pelet  in  their  interesting  works  on 
the  Council  of  State  during  the  Consulate  and 
Empire,  t 

In  domestic  life,  Napoleon  was  exempt  from 
His  habits  as  a  tne  habitual  influence  of  most  of 
'hxisbaud  and  a  the  vices  which  so  often  consume 
father.  the  time  and  destroy  the  useful- 

ness of  persons  in  his  exalted  station.  Though 
not  a  faithful,  he  -was  a  kind  husband,  and  his 
transient  amours  neither  estranged  him  from 
the  empress,  nor  afforded  any  ground  for  public 
scandal.  In  early  life,  he  indulged  for  a  brief 
■  season  in  the  dream  of  romantic  love  ;  and 
though  his  marriage  with  Josephine  was  sug- 
gested by  motives  of  ambition,  her  attractions 
soon  acquired  a  powerful  hold  of  his  heart ;  his 
letters  to  her  during  the  Italian  campaigns 
breathe  the  ardour  of  devoted  attachment;  and 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  even  after  her  divorce, 
she  possessed  a  large  share  of  his  affection, 
and  he  in  secret  believed  that  her  destiny  was 
in  some  mysterious  way  interwoven  with  his 
own.  Female  blandishments  never  either  ab- 
sorbed his  time  or  clouded  his  judgment.  He 
was  subject  to   terrible   fits   of  jealousy,   for 


*  "  I  sat  down  in  the  arm-chair,  all  lacerated  and  cut  up 
with  the  penknife,  on  which  the  emperor  used  to  rest." — 
Souvenirs  de  Caulaincoukt,  ii.,  14. 

t  The  author  has  repeatedly  seen  them. — See,  also,  Cau- 
laincourt,  ii.,  14. 

t  Opinions  de  Napoleon,  dons  le  Conseil  d'Etat,  par  Pelet, 
Paris,  1833  ;  and  Thib.,  sur  le  Consulat,  Paris,  1815. 


which  the  levities  and  extravagance  of  Jose- 
phine  afforded   too   much  foundation,  but   he 
was  not  unforgiving  in  his  disposition  ;    and, 
though  his  moody  temperament  was  wrought 
up  on  such  occasions  to  the  most  violent  pitch 
of  wrath,  yet  he  was  not  inaccessible  to  return- 
ing reason  or  forgiveness.     His  divorce  of  her 
was  suggested  by  the  ruling  principles  of  his 
life — state  policy  and  ambition— and  the  pain 
which  it  cost  him  was  greater  than  could  have 
been  expected  from  one  who  was  habitually 
guided  by  views  of  a  general  nature  ;  while  its 
ultimate  disastrous   effects   afforded   a   signal 
proof  that   durable   advantage,  even    in    this 
world,  is  not  to  be  purchased  by  harsh  or  ini- 
quitous measures.*     Though  the  Empress  Ma- 
rie Louise  was  little  more  than  an  amiable  non- 
entity, and  she  proved  herself,  in  the  end,  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  being  his  wife,  yet  he  was 
kind   and  considerate  to   her  during   the  few- 
years  that  she  shared  his  fortunes ;   and  to- 
wards the  King  of  Rome  he  invariably  felt  the 
warmest   affection — parental   feelings,  indeed, 
strong  in  almost  all  but  the  utterly  selfish,  were 
peculiarly  warm  in  his  bosom.     The  education 
and  progress  of  his  son  occupied  a  large  share 
of  his  attention,  even  on  the  most  momentous 
occasions  of  his  life  ;t  and  one  of  the  bitterest 
pangs  which  he  felt  during  his  exile  at  St.  Hel- 
ena was  owing  to  his  separation  from  that  be- 
loved infant  with  whom  his  affections  and  pro- 
spective glories  had  been  indissolubly  wound  up.  % 
To  complete  the  character  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man,  it  only  remains  to  add, 
that  his  conduct  at  the  time  of  his  ^Helena*  ^ 
fall,  and  during  his  exile  at  St.  Hel- 
ena, exhibited  the  same  mixture  of  grandeur 
and  littleness,  of  selfishness  and  magnanimity, 
which  characterized  every  other  period  of  his 
life.     History  has  not  a  more  splendid  scene  to 
record  than  his  heroic,  though  unsuccessful  cam- 
paign in  France  in  1814  ;  but  he  lost  its  whole 
fruit  by  the  want  of  moral  courage  to  prosecute 
his  movement  upon  St.  Dizier,  and  was  content 
at  last  to  abdicate  his  throne,  and  retire  to  a 
little  appanage  assigned  him  by  the  conquerors 
in  the  island  of  Elba.     His  triumphant  return 
from  thence  to  Paris  in  the  succeeding  year 
seemed  to  have  outdone  all  that  romance  had 
figured  of  the  marvellous  ;  and  his  genius  nev- 
er shone  forth  with  brighter  lustre  than  in  the 
preparations  which  he  made  during  the  Hun- 
dred Days  to  renew  the  war,  as  well  as  in  the 
conduct  of  the   short   and  decisive   campaign 
which  followed  ;  but,  although  he  himself  has 
repeatedly  admitted  that  he  should  have  died  at 
Waterloo,^  yet  he  had  no  hesitation  in  flying 
from  his  faithful  guards  on  that  fatal  field,  and 
purchasing  his  personal  safety  by  surrendering 
to  a  British  man-of-war.     He  bore  his  exile  in 
St.  Helena,  in  general,  with  praiseworthy  equa- 
nimity, and  his  conversations  in  that  seques- 
tered isle  will  be  admired  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  as  extraordinary  proofs  of  the  vigour  of 
his  genius  and  depth  of  his  thoughts  ;  yet  even 
there,  the  pettishness  of  a  little  stood  in  stri- 
king contrast  to  the  grandeur  of  an   exalted 


*  Bausset,  ii.,  7,  8. 

t  See,  in  particular,  his  conduct  on  receiving  the  portrait 
of  the  King  of  Rome  the  evening  before  the  battle  of  Boro- 
dino.— Ante,  iii.,  561.  t  Las  Casas.     O'Meara. 

v  "  I  should  have  died,  if  not  at  Moscow,  at  latest  ai  Wa- 
terloo " — Las  Casas,  vii.,  70,  71 
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mind :  lie  fretted  at  restraints  which,  had  he 
been  in  the  place  of  the  allies,  would  possibly 
have  been  cut  short  by  the  scaffold  ;  and  the 
general  who  had  been  recounting  the  greatest 
achievements  in  modern  history,  and  the  proph- 
et who  was  piercing  with  his  eye  the  depths  of 
futurity,  often  found  his  serenity  disturbed,  and 
his  reflection  destroyed,  by  the  appearance  of 
an  English  uniform  attending  him  in  his  rides, 
or  the  omission  in  some  one  of  his  attendants 
to  salute  him  with  the  title  of  emperor. 

The  preceding  detail,  long  and  minute  as  it 
Importance  of  is,  will  probably  be  regarded  by 
the  preceding  many  as  not  the  least  interesting 
details.  part   of  this   history,   and  by   all 

deemed  to  give  a  truer  insight  into  the  charac- 
ter of  Napoleon  than  the  public  actions,  em- 
bracing so  great  interests  and  fraught  with 
such  momentous  consequences,  which  are  scat- 
tered through  its  volumes.  They  could  not 
have  been  introduced  earlier,  for  the  events  had 
not  then  occurred  to  which  many  of  them  re- 
fer ;  nor  later,  for  not  an  instant  is  there  left 
for  reflection  amid  the  crash  which  attended  his 
fall.  It  is  during  this  armistice  alone,  where  the 
stream  of  events  presents 

"The  torrent's  smoothness  ere  it  dash  below," 

that  an  opportunity  occurred  for  collecting  de- 
tails concerning  the  character  and  habits  of  a. 
man  who,  for  good  or  for  evil,  has  forever  im- 
printed his  name  and  deeds  on  the  records  of 
history. 

Murat,  King  of  Naples.  Napoleon's  brother- 
in-law,  was  also  so  remarkable  a 
Murlt?t6r  character  during  the  whole  wars  of 
the  Revolution,  that  some  account  of 
his  peculiarities  seems  desirable.  So  early  as 
the  battles  of  Millesimo  and  Montenotte,  in 
1796,  he  was  Napoleon's  adjutant,  and  by  his 
intrepidity  and  daring  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  triumph  of  that  memorable  campaign.  It 
was  by  these  qualities,  as  well  as  his  handsome 
figure  and  dashing  manners,  that  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  reputation  which  gained  for 
him  the  attention  of  the  emperor's  sister,  and 
by  winning  her  hand  led  to  his  brilliant  fortunes, 
and  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Naples.  Nor 
was  his  merit  in  many  respects  inferior  to  his 
fortune.  His  piercing  coup-d'ceil ;  his  skill  in 
judging  of  the  positions  of  the  enemy  ;  his  chiv- 
alrous demeanour  when  leading  his  troops  into 
battle  ;  his  calm  intrepidity  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  appalling  dangers  ;  his  tall  figure  and  no- 
ble carriage,  as  well  as  incomparable  seat  on 
the  splendid  chargers  which  he  always  bestrode, 
gave  him  the  air  of  a  hero  of  romance,  not  less 
than  the  character  of  a  first-rate  cavalry  offi- 
cer. At  the  head  of  his  gallant  cuirassiers  he 
feared  no  danger,  never  paused  to  number  his 
enemies  ;  but  with  matchless  hardihood  threw 
himself  into  the  midst  of  the  hostile  array, 
where  he  hardly  ever  failed  to  achieve  the  most 
dazzling  exploits.  In  Napoleon's  earlier  cam- 
paigns at  Austerlitz,*  Jena,t  and  Eylau,t  Murat 
was  always  at  the  head  of  so  immense  a  body 
of  horse  as  to  render  success  almost  a  matter 
of  certainty  ;  and  it  was  to  the  weight  of  this 
formidable  phalanx,  generally'eighteen  or  twen- 
ty thousand  strong,  that  the  emperor  mainly 
trusted  for  the  gaining,  as  well  as  completion, 


*  Ante,  ii.,  371.  t  lb.,  it.,  445. 


t  lb.,  ii.,  481. 


of  his  victories.*  But  Murat's  genius  and  da- 
ring in  the  field  were  equally  conspicuous  when 
he  had  no  such  superiority  to  ensure  the  advan- 
tage. Napoleon's  sense  of  these  qualities  in- 
duced him  to  overlook  his  desertion  of  his  post 
after  the  Russian  retreat,  and  subsequent  ad- 
vances towards  the  allies  ;t  and  his  heroic  cour- 
age never  appeared  with  brighter  lustre  than 
when  he  threw  a  last  radiance  over  the  victo- 
ries of  the  empire  at  Dresden,  and  stemmed  the 
torrent  of  disaster  at  Leipsic.J 

Napoleon  had  the  highest  opinion  of  Murat's 
military  abilities,  and  frequently  con-  TI        ,f„ 

,      ,  J,  .  , .  .  r  c  His  military 

suited  him  upon  the  disposition  of  abilities  and 
the  troops,  the  lying  of  the  ground,  civil  weak- 
and  the  probable  effect  of  any  move-  nesses- 
ments  which  were  in  contemplation.  On  these 
occasions,  Murat,  who  had  a  great  degree  ot 
military  frankness  in  his  manner,  and  whose 
near  relationship  to  the  emperor  enabled  him  to 
take  liberties  on  which  no  other  would  have 
ventured,  spoke  with  remarkable  decision  and 
independence ;  and  not  unfrequently  Caulain- 
court,  on  whom  known  fidelity  and  tried  servi- 
ces had  conferred  an  almost  equal  privilege, 
united  with  him  in  combating  the  most  favour- 
ite projects  of  their  chief.  The  habitual  good- 
humour  of  the  King  of  Naples,  and  his  constant 
disposition  to  make  merry  even  in  the  most  se- 
rious discussions,  carried  him,in  general,  safely 
through  these  dangerous  shoals.  But  it  was  in 
such  military  discussions  that  the  confidence  of 
the  emperor,  and  with  reason,  terminated  :  the 
moment  that  diplomacy  or  civil  transactions 
came  on  the  tapis,  Murat  turned  aside,  or  left 
the  council-room,  from  conscious  incapacity  or 
insurmountable  aversion.  "  He  was  a  Paladin," 
said  Napoleon,  "  in  the  field,  but  in  the  cabinet 
destitute  either  of  decision  or  judgment.  He 
loved,  I  may  rather  say  adored  me  :  he  was  my 
right  arm  ;  but  without  me  he  was  nothing.  In 
battle,  he  was  perhaps  the  bravest  man  in  the 
world  ;  left  to  himself,  he  was  an  imbecile  with- 
out judgment. "$ 

The  external  appearance  of  Napoleon  formed 
a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  his  „. 

,    ,        ,  -,  tit.  m  His  appear- 

royal  brother-in-law.     When  they  ance  £fd  dress 
rode  together  along  the  front  of  the  as  contrasted 
troops,  Murat  attracted  universal  with  that  of 
attention  by  his  commanding  fig-     apo 
ure,  his  superb  theatrical  costume,  the  splendid 
trapping  and  beautiful  figure  of  his  horse,  and 
the  imposing  military  dignity  of  his  air.     This 
dazzling  display  contrasted  strangely,  but  char- 
acteristically, with  the  three-cornered  hat,  dark 

*  "  My  decided  opinion,"  said  Napoleon,  "  is,  that  caval- 
ry, if  led  by  equally  brave  and  resolute  men,  must  always 
break  infantry."  An  opinion  contrary  to  that  generally  re- 
ceived, but  supported  by  not  a  few  of  the  most  memorable 
facts  recorded  by  history  in  all  ages,  and  which,  coming 
from  such  a  commander,  who  so  well  knew  the  value  botn 
of  infantry  and  artillery,  is  well  worthy  of  the  most  serious 
consideration. — See  Las  Casas,  vii.,  184.  It  was  by  his 
cavalry  that  Hannibal  conquered  at  the  Tic-iti. .  and  Canine, 
and  Napoleon  at  Austerlitz  and  Jena  ;  tiifl  Asiatic  horse 
arrested  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  in  Palestine  ;  the  I'urtliians 
destroyed  Crassus  and  Julian  in  Asia,  and  Napoleon  himself 
at  Moscow  ;  the  genius  of  Cyrus  sunk  under,  tint  pi  Alex- 
ander the  Great  recoiled  before,  the  fortunes  of  Darius  per- 
ished amid,  the  Scythian  cavalry  ;  Hydert  horse  all  but 
drove  the  English  into  the  Madras  surf,  and  the  English 
dragoons  decided  the  fate  of  India  at  Assaye  ;  a  charge  of 
French  horsemen  at  Marengo  placed  Napoleon  on  the  con- 
sular throne  ;  another  of  the  English  light  dragoons,  on  the 
flank  of  the  Old  G  uard,  hurled  him  to  the  rock  ol  St.  Helena 

t   Ante,  iv.,  p.,  000.  t  Odel.,  i.,  198,  199 

d  O'Meara,  ii.,  96.     Odel.,  i.,  198,200 
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surtout,  leather  breeches,  huge  boots,  corpulent 
figure,  and  careless  seat  on  horseback,  which 
have  become  immortal  in  the  representations 
of  Napoleon.  The  imposing  aspect  of  Murat 
was,  however,  weakened,  rather  than  height- 
ened, by  the  rich  and  fantastic  dress  which  he 
wore.  Dark  whiskers  on  his  face  contrasted 
with  piercing  blue  eyes  ;  his  abundant  black 
locks  spread  over  the  neck  of  a  splendid  Polish 
dress,  open  above  the  shoulders  ;  the  collar  was 
richly  adorned  with  gold  brocade,  and  from  a 
splendid  girdle  of  the  same  material  hung  a  light 
sabre,  straight  in  the  blade,  after  the  manner  of 
the  ancient  Roman,  with  the  hilt  set  in  dia- 
monds. Wide  pantaloons,  of  a  purple  or  scar- 
let colour,  richly  embroidered  with  gold,  and 
boots  of  yellow  leather,  completed  this  singular 
costume,  which  resembled  rather  the  gorgeous 
trappings  of  the  melodrame  than  the  compara- 
tively simple  uniform  of  modern  times.* 

But  its  greatest  distinction  was  a  large  three- 
His  extraordi-  cornered  hat,  surmounted  by  a  pro- 
nary  gallantry  fusion  of  magnificent  white  ostrich 
of  conduct.  feathers,  rising  from  a  broad  gold 
band,  which  enclosed,  besides,  a  superb  heron 
plume.  His  noble  charger  was  set  off  with  gor- 
geous bridle  and  stirrups,  richly  gilt  after  the 
Turkish  fashion,  and  enveloped  in  trappings  of 
azure  blue,  the  tint  of  the  Italian  sky,  which 
also  was  the  prevailing  colour  of  his  liveries. 
Above  this  fantastic,  but  dazzling  attire,  he 
wore,  in  cold  weather,  a  magnificent  pelisse  of 
dark-green  velvet,  lined  and  fringed  with  the 
richest  sables.  When  he  rode  beside  Napoleon, 
habited  after  his  simple  fashion,  in  this  theatri- 
cal costume,  it  appeared  a  living  image  of  splen- 
did folly  contrasting  with  the  naked  majesty  of 
thought.  It  was  only  in  his  own  person,  how- 
ever, that  Napoleon  was  thus  simple  :  his  aids- 
de-camp  and  suite  were  arrayed  in  brilliant  uni- 
forms, and  everything  studiously  attended  to 
which  could  set  off  their  lustre  in  the  eyes  of 
the  army  or  people.  And  with  whatever  sen- 
timents the  fantastic  magnificence  of  the  King 
of  Naples  might  be  regarded  on  peaceful  pa- 
rades, they  yielded  to  an  involuntary  feeling  of 
respect  when  his  white  plume  was  seen,  like 
that  of  Alexander  the  Great,  ever  foremost  in 
the  ranks  of  war,  plunging  into  the  thickest  of 
the  hostile  ranks,  regardless  of  the  shower  of 
cannon-balls  for  which  it  formed  a  never-failing 
mark  ;  or  when  he  was  beheld  returning  from 
a  charge,  his  sabre  dripping  wet  with  the  blood 
of  the  Cossacks  whom,  in  the  impetuosity  of 
overflowing  courage,  he  had  challenged  and 
slain  in  single  combat.tt 

Ney  is  another  hero  whose  deeds  shone  forth 
_  with  such  lustre  during  the  whole 

Character  and   -d„      ,    ..  .,    ° 

history  of  Ney.  Revolutionary  war,  that  a  separate 
delineation  of  his  character  seems 
called  for.  Born  on  the  10th  of  January,  1769, 
in  the  same  year  as  Wellington  and  Napoleon, 
in  an  humble  station,  the  son  of  a  common  sol- 
dier who  had  served  in  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
and  who  afterward  became  a  cooper,  he  raised 


*  Odel.,  i.,  201. 

t  Odel.,  i.,  201,  203.     O'Meara,  ii.,  96.     Las  Casas. 

t  Such  was  his  passion  for  danger,  that  he  used  to  chal- 
lenge the  Cossacks  to  single  combat ;  and  when  he  had  van- 
quished them,  he  would  give  them  their  liberty,  often  ac- 
companied by  a  gold  chain,  which  he  took  from  around  his 
neck,  or  one  of  the  richly-jewelled  watches  which  he  al- 
ways had  on  his  person.— See  O'Meaua,  ii.,  96  ;  and  Se- 
(iVR,  Campagnc  de  Russie,  ii. 


himself  to  be  a  leading  marshal  of  the  Empire, 
Prince  of  Moskwa,  and  won,  by  universal  con- 
sent, the  epithet  of  the  bravest  of  the  brave. 
He  was  no  common  man  who,  even  during  the 
turbulence  of  the  Revolution,  rose  in  such  a 
manner,  and  acquired  such  an  appellation.  In 
early  youth,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  Ney  had  a 
presentiment,  as  most  men  reserved  for  ulti- 
mate greatness  have,  that  he  w?^  destined  to 
distinction  ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  tears  of  his 
mother  and  remonstrances  of  his  father,  who 
had  made  him  a  miner,  and  wished  him  to  re- 
main in  that  humble  sphere,  he  entered  the  ar- 
my at  Metz,  on  the  1st  of  February,  1787,  as  a 
private  dragoon.  His  military  air,  address  on 
horseback,  and  skill  in  the  management  of  his 
sabre,  attracted  the  notice  of  his  comrades,  and 
procured  for  him  the  dangerous  honour  of  be- 
ing selected  to  challenge  the  fencing-master  of 
another  regiment  in  the  garrison,  who  had  giv- 
en a  real  or  supposed  insult  to  his  corps.  The 
commission  was  accepted  with  joy  by  the  young 
soldier,  the  ground  chosen,  and  the  sabres  cross- 
ed, when  the  whole  party  were  seized  by  their 
officers  ;  and  as  duelling  was  then  punished 
with  death,  it  was  with  no  small  difficulty,  and 
by  the  intervention  of  a  long  captivity  only, 
that  he  was  saved  from  the  scaffold.* 

No  sooner,  however,  was  he  liberated  from 
prison,  than  the  long-suspended  Hisoverflowi 
duel  was  renewed  in  a  secret  courage  and 
place  ;  and  Ney,  victorious,  in-  simple  charac- 
flicted  such  a  wound  upon  his  ad-  ter- 
versary  in  the  hand,  that  it  disabled  him  from 
continuing  his  profession,  and  soon  reduced 
him  to  poverty.  Ney,  having  afterward  risen 
to  greatness,  did  not  forget  the  adventure,  nor 
the  calamitous  consequences  with  which  it  had 
been  attended  to  his  opponent :  he  sought  him 
out,  and  settled  a  pension  on  his  old  antagonist. 
Like  all  men  of  real  elevation  of  mind,  he  not 
only  was  no  ways  ashamed  of,  but  took  a  pride 
in  recounting  the  circumstances  of  his  early 
life ;  and  when  some  young  officers,  after  he 
was  made  marshal,  were  descanting  on  their 
descent,  and  the  rich  appointments  which  they 
enjoyed  from  their  families,  he  said,  "  Gentle- 
men, I  was  less  fortunate  than  you  :  I  got  no- 
thing from  my  family,  and  I  esteemed  myself 
rich  at  Metz  when  I  had  two  loaves  of  bread 
on  the  table."  When  he  was  made  marshal,  a 
splendid  party  were  assembled  at  his  hotel, 
among  whom  were  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the 
Empire.  Amid  them  all  he  made  his  way  to 
an  old  captain,  who  stood  behind  the  crowd  at 
a  respectful  distance.  "  Do  you  recollect,  cap- 
tain," said  he,  "  the  time  when  you  said  to  me, 
when  I  gave  in  my  report,  '  Go  on,  Ney,  I  am 
content  with  you  :  you  will  make  your  way  ?'  " 
"  Perfectly,"  replied  his  old  commander  :  "  one 
does  not  easily  forget  having  commanded  a 
marshal  of  France."  His  father,  who  tenderly 
loved  him,  lived  to  see  his  highest  elevation, 
and  was  never  informed  of  his  tragic  fate  :  the 
weeds  of  his  family  alone  informed  him,  in 
1815,  that  some  mournful  event  had  taken 
place  :  he  never  again  pronounced  his  name, 
and  died  twelve  years  after,  at  the  age  of  a 
hundred,  without  ever  having  been  informed  of 
his  end.t 


*  Ney's  Memoirs,  i.,  3,  4. 

t  M6  moires  du  Marshal  Ney,  i.,  3,  10. 
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The  distinctive  characteristic  of  Ney  was  his 
perfect  calmness  and  self-possession 

."araTter"7  ln  the  midst  of  danger,  and  the  in- 
vincible energy  with  which  he  pur- 
sued his  object,  notwithstanding  the  most  for- 
innluble  obstacles  with  which  he  was  opposed. 
Showers  of  grapeshot,  the  onset  of  cuirassiers, 
even  the  terrible  charge  of  the  English  bayonets, 
were  alike  unable  to  deter  his  resolution  or  dis- 
turb his  steady  gaze.  When  cue  of  his  officers 
asked  him  if,  on  such  occasions,  he  never  felt 
fear,  "  I  never  had  time,"  was  his  simple  reply. 
This  extraordinary  self-possession  in  danger, 
accompanied,  as  it  was  in  his  case,  with  the 
practised  eye  which  discerns  the  exact  moment 
of  attack,  and  measures  with  accuracy  the  prob- 
able resistance  that  may  be  anticipated,  render- 
ed him  an  invaluable  auxiliary  to  a  commander- 
in-chief;  and  when  Napoleon,  after  his  glorious 
march  across  the  Dnieper,  near  Krasnoi,  in 
1812,  said,  "I  have  three  hundred  millions  in 
the  vaults  of  the  Tuileries  :  I  would  willingly 
give  them  all  to  save  Marshal  Ney,"*  he  only 
expressed  a  sentiment  which  long  experience 
•of  his  vast  services  had  suggested,  and  which 
the  unexampled  heroism  with  which  he  had 
headed  the  rear-guard  during  the  whole  of  that 
calamitous  retreat  had  amply  confirmed.  It 
was  when  danger  was  greatest  and  success 
most  doubtful,  that  his  courage  was  most  con- 
spicuous and  his  coolness  most  valuable  ;  and 
it  these  qualities  could  have  ensured  success, 
Napoleon  would  have  found  victory  in  the  last 
attack,  headed  by  this  heroic  marshal,  at  Wa- 
terloo.! 

Nevertheless,  Ney  was  far  from  being  either 
Inefficiency  in  a  general  of  the  first  order,  or  a 
separate  com-  man  of  character  capable  of  with- 
niaud.  standing  the  severest  trials.    "  He 

was  the  bravest  of  men,"  said  Napoleon  :  "  there 
terminate  all  his  faculties."  Notwithstanding 
his  great  experience,  he  never  was  able  to  com- 
prehend, in  complicated  cases,  the  true  spirit 
of  his  instructions,  and  was  indebted  for  many 
of  his  most  important  successes  to  the  admira- 
ble sagacity  with  which  his  chief  of  the  staff, 
General  Jomini,  divined  the  emperor's  projects, 
and  put  his  chief  on  the  right  course  for  their 
execution.  It  was  the  able  counsels  of  this  ac- 
complished general  that  enabled  Ney  to  com- 
plete the  investment  of  Mack  at  Ulm,  and  his 
prompt  succour  which  extricated  him  from  im- 
pending ruin  at  Jena.t  The  diverging  directions 
which  he  gave  to  his  corps  had  wellnigh  proved 
fatal  to  the  French  army  in  the  mud  of  Pul- 
tusk  ;§  and  a  clearer  perception  of  the  vital  im- 
portance of  the  movement  with  which  he  was 
intrusted  might  ha\e  re-established  the  throne 
of  Napoleon  on  the  field  of  BautBen.ll  In  sep- 
arate command  he  seldom  achieved  anything 
worthy  of  his  reputation,  and,  when  placed  un- 
der any  other  general  than  the  emperor,  his 
unseasonable  jealousy  and  overbearing  temper 
were  often  attended  with  the  most  injurious 
results  IT 

But  these  errors,  serious  as  they  were,  af- 
Moral  weak-  fected  his  intellectual  powers  only  : 
:k  sses.  his  subsequent  vacillation  on  a  po- 

*  Fain,  ii.,  324.     Uucrre  de  1812.     Ante,  hi.,  589. 
t  Memoires  du  Ney,  i.,  19,  21.     Art.  Ney,  Nouv.  Biog. 
des  Cuntemp. 
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litical  crisis,  and  unpardonable  violation  of 
his  fidelity  at  Fontainebleau,  and  of  his  oath 
during  the  Hundred  Days,  have  imprinted  a 
darker  stain  on  his  memory,  and  prove  that, 
if  his  physical  courage  was  above,  his  moral 
firmness  was  below  the  ordinary  average  of 
human  beings.  Yet,  even  in  that  melancholy 
catastrophe,  the  reflecting  observer  will  dis-  ■ 
cover  the  grounds  for  individual  forgiveness 
and  general  condemnation  :  he  will  contrast 
the  weakness,  under  worldly  temptation,  of  the 
brightest  characters  of  the  Revolution,  with  the 
glorious  fidelity,  under  severer  trials,  of  La 
Vendee,  Saragossa,  Moscow,  and  Tyrol ;  and 
conclude  that,  if  the  white  plume  of  Murat  was 
sullied  by  defection,  and  the  glorious  forehead 
of  Ney  stained  by  treason,  we  are  to  ascribe 
these  grievous  blots  to  the  vices  of  the  age  in 
which  they  lived  rather  than  their  own  indi- 
vidual weakness,  and  conclude  that  the  utmost 
efforts  of  worldly  greatness  falls  short  of  the 
constancy  in  misfortune  which  religion  inspires, 
or  the  superiority  to  temptation  which  virtue 
can  bestow. 

Inferior  to  both  these  characters  in  the  daz- 
zling qualities  of  a  hero,  Berthier 
was,  nevertheless,  too  important  a  BenhTer" 
person  in  the  military  and  civil  ad- 
ministration of  Napoleon  to  be  passed  over 
without  special  notice.  He  was  so  constantly 
the  companion  of  the  emperor,  and  all  the  or- 
ders from  headquarters  emanated  so  uniformly 
from  his  pen,  that  it  was  at  one  period  imagined 
that  his  abilities  had  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  imperial  triumphs ;  but  this  impression, 
which  never  existed  among  those  who  knew 
them  both  personally,  was  entirely  dispelled  by 
the  incapacity  evinced  by  the  major-general  on 
occasion  of  the  commencement  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1809  in  Germany,  which  brought  the 
Empire  to  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  destruc- 
tion.* Nevertheless,  though  totally  destitute  of 
the  vigour  and  decision  requisite  to  form  a  great 
commander,  he  was  not  without  merit,  and  pos- 
sessed some  qualities  of  incalculable  value  to 
the  emperor.  He  was  the  essence  of  order  it- 
self. Unwearied  in  application,  methodical  in 
habit,  indefatigable  in  exertion,  he  was  con- 
stantly ready  to  reduce  into  the  proper  form  the 
slight  hints  of  the  emperor.  The  precision,  or- 
der, and  regularity  which  he  displayed  in  the 
discharge  of  these  important  duties  could  not 
be  surpassed.  Night  and  day  he  was  alike 
ready  to  commence  the  work  of  redaction  : 
no  amount  of  writing  could  fatigue,  no  rapidity 
of  travelling  disarrange,  no  pressure  of  de- 
spatches perplex  him.  "  This,"  said  Napoleon, 
"  was  the  great  merit  of  Berthier,  and  it  was 
of  inestimable  importance  to  me.  No  other 
could  possibly  have  replaced  him."  The  con- 
stant habit  of  associating  with  the  emperor, 
with  whom,  during  a  campaign,  he  dined  and 
travelled  in  the  carriage  every  day,  necessarily 
gave  him  a  considerable  degree  of  influence, 
and  the  pretensions  of  his  manner  indicated 
that  he  assumed  more  than  he  possessed. 
"  That  was  quite  natural,"  said  Napoleon  :  "no- 
thing is  so  imperious  as  weakness  which  feels 
itself  supported  by  strength.  Look  at  women." 
Like  almost  all  the  creatures  of  his  bounty,  he 
deserted  the  emperor  in  the  hour  of  his  distress, 

*  Ante,  hi-,  243. 
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and  made  his  peace  with  the  Bourbons  at  Fon- 
tainebleau ;  but  he  did  not  survive  long  to  en- 
joy the  fruits  of  his  defection,  having  perished 
in  an  ignoble  manner  by  a  fall  from  a  window, 
in  the  year  following,  in  the  streets  of  Man- 
heim.* 

*  Great  were  the  efforts  made  by  the  English 
Diplomatic  re-  cabinet  to  turn  to  the  best  account 
lotions  in  the  the  unhoped-for  flood  of  good  for- 
commence-  tune  which  set  in  during  the  first 
ment  of  1813.  montns  0f  1813.  It  was  hard  to 
say  whether  the  alacrity  of  the  nation  in  sub- 
mitting, in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  war,  to 
fresh  burdens  ;  or  the  boundless  generosity  with 
which  supplies  of  every  sort  were  sent  to  the 
insurgent  nations  of  Germany  ;  or  the  efforts 
made  to  strengthen  the  victorious  army  of  Wel- 
lington in  Spain  ;  or  the  diplomatic  activity 
which  hushed  separate  interests,  and  reconciled 
jarring  pretensions,  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
alliances  of  cabinets,  was  most  worthy  of  ad- 
miration. Lofty  and  commanding,  indeed,  was 
the  position  of  Great  Britain  in  thus  finding  the 
Continental  States,  after  so  long  a  contest,  ran- 
ging themselves  around  her  standard,  and  the 
jealousies  of  rival  governments  merged  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  necessity,  at  all  hazards, 
of  throwing  off  the  tyranny  which  previously 
she  alone  had  uniformly  and  successfully  op- 
posed. But  many  serious  obstacles  were  to  be 
overcome  before  this  consummation  could  be 
effected  ;  and  diplomatic  difficulties  of  no  ordi- 
nary kind  awaited  the  statesman  whose  perse- 
verance at  length  smoothed  them  all  away,  and 
cemented,  out  of  such  discordant  materials,  the 
glorious  fabric  of  the  Grand  Alliance. 

The  decided  step  taken  by  Prussia,  in  sece- 
ding from  the  French  alliance,  and 

Sonbetween      UnltinS   her  fate  t0  that   °f  RuSS'a 

Great  Britain,  by  the  treaty  of  Kalisch,  at  once, 
Russia,  and  and  without  any  formal  conven- 
ArUSlSI28  t'on'  re-estaDhshed  amicable  rela- 

tions between  the  cabinet  of  Ber- 
lin and  that  of  London  ;  and  long  before  any 
diplomatic  connexion  had  been  resumed  be- 
tween them,  immense  supplies  of  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  warlike  stores  of  every  description, 
had  been  forwarded  from  the  Thames  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe,  from  whence  they  were  dis- 
seminated through  the  whole  Prussian  domin- 
ions, t  To  accelerate  the  conclusion  of  a  regu- 
lar treaty,  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  now  the  Mar- 
quis of  Londonderry,  was  sent  by  the  British 
government  to  the  north  of  Germany  early  in 
April,  and  arrived  in  Berlin  on  the  22d  of 
that  month.  Finding  the  King  of  Prussia  at 
Dresden,  he  instantly  pushed  on  to  that  city ; 
April  26.  an(*  ^ere  it  was  at  once  agreed  upon, 
that  England,  in  addition  to  the  im- 
mense supplies  of  arms  and  military  stores 
which  she  was  furnishing  with  such  profusion, 
should  advance  two  millions  sterling  to  sustain 
the  operations  of  the  Prince-royal  of  Sweden 
in  the  north  of  Germany  ;  and  a  like  sum  to  en- 
able Russia  and  Prussia  to  keep  up  the  vast  ar- 
maments which  they  had  on  foot  in  the  cen- 
tre of  Saxony ;  besides  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds  with  which  the  British  government 
charged  itself  as  the  cost  of  the  Russian  fleet. 


*  Las  Casas,  i.,  357.     Biog.  des  Cont.,  par  Michaud,  art. 
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In  return  for  these  liberal  advances,  Russia 
agreed  to  maintain  two  hundred,  and  Prussia 
one  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  field,  exclu- 
sive of  garrisons  ;  and  on  this  basis  matters  re- 
mained till  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice  of 
Pleswitz.* 

No  sooner,  however,  were  the  allied  sover- 
eigns delivered,  by  that  convention.  Troaty  of  Re 
from  the  pressure  of  impending  ichenbach  be- 
hostilities,  than  they  turned  their  tween  these 
attention  to  drawing  closer  their  i>owers- 
diplomatic  relations  with  Great  Britain  ;  and  as 
both  Sir  Charles  Stewart  and  Earl  Cathcart,  the 
English  ambassador  at  the  court  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, were  at  the  allied  headciuarters,  a  treaty  of 
alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  was  soon  con- 
cluded. By  this  treaty,  signed  at  Reichenbach 
on  June  14,  the  foundation  was  laid  of  Jun  ... 
the  Grand  Alliance  which  effected  the 
deliverance  of  Europe.  It  was  stipulated  that 
England  should  pay  to  Prussia,  for  the  six  re- 
maining months  of  the  year,  a  subsidy  of 
£666,666,  in  consideration  of  which  the  latter 
power  was  to  keep  in  the  field  an  army  of 
80,000  men.  Two  separate  and  important  arti- 
cles were  inserted  in  the  secret  treaty.  By  the 
first  of  these,  the  British  government  engaged 
"  to  contribute  its  efforts  to  the  aggrandizement 
of  Prussia,  if  the  success  of  the  allied  arms 
would  admit  of  it,  in  such  geographical  and  sta- 
tistical proportions  as  should  at  least  restore 
it  to  the  situation  in  which  it  stood  prior  to 
1806  ;"t  while,  by  the  second,  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia agreed  to  cede  to  the  Electorate  of  Hanover 
a  part  of  his  possessions  in  Lower  Saxony  and 
Westphalia,  to  the  extent  of  300,000  souls,  in- 
cluding, in  particular,  the  bishopric  of  Hilde- 
sheim. 

By  another  and  relative  treaty,  signed  the 
day  after,  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain,  it 
was  stipulated  that  Great  Britain  should  pay  to 
its  emperor,  till  January  1,  1814,  a  subsidy  of 
£1,333,334,  by  monthly  portions;  in  return  for 
which,  he  was  to  maintain  160,000  men  in  the 
field,  independent  of  the  garrisons  of  strong 
places.  In  addition  to  this,  England  took  upon 
herself  the  maintenance  of  the  Russian  fleet, 
which  had  been  in  the  harbours  of  Great  Brit- 
ain ever  since  the  convention  of  Cintra  in  1808, t 
with  its  crews,  a  burden  estimated  at  £500,000 
yearly.  And  as  these  subsidies,  great  as  they 
were,  appeared  to  be  inadequate  to  the  daily  in- 
creasing cost  of  the  enormous  armaments  which 
the  allies  had  on  foot  or  in  preparation  ;  and, 
in  particular,  the  want  of  specie,  which  was 
everywhere  most  severely  felt,  it  was  stipula- 
ted that  an  issue  of  paper,  to  the  extent  of  five 
millions  sterling,  should  take  place  in  the  Prus- 
sian states,  guarantied  by  the  three  powers,  of 
which  two  thirds  were  to  be  at  the  disposal  of 
Russia,  and  one  third  at  that  of  Prussia  ;  the 
ultimate  liquidation  of  the  notes,  which  were 
payable  to  bearer,  being  fixed  for  the  1st  of  Julyr 
1815,  or  six  months  after  the  conclusion  of  a 
definitive  treaty  of  peace,  and  undertaken  in  the 
proportion  of  three  sixths  by  England,  two 
sixths  by  Russia,  and  one  sixth  by  Prussia. 
And  although  the  treaty,  by  its  letter,  was  to 


*  Lond.,  5,  13.     Hard.,  xii.,  180,  182. 
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continue  only  during  the  year  1813,  yet  the 
high  contracting  parties,  both  in  this  and  the 
1  ussian  treaty,*  agreed  to  concert  anew  on 
the  aid  they  were  to  afford  each  other  in  the 
event  of  the  war  being  prolonged  beyond  that  pe- 
riod ;  and,  in  particular,  "  reciprocally  engaged 
not  to  negotiate  separately  with  their  common 
enemies,  nor  to  sign  any  peace,  truce,  or  con- 
vention whatsoever,  otherwise  than  by  mutual 
consent." 

A  supplementary  treaty  was  signed  between 
Convention  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  at  Pe- 
Peterswaldau,  terswaldau,  on  July  6,  for  the  reg- 
July  6.  ulation  of  the  German  legion  in  the 

service  of  Russia.  It  was  stipulated  that  the 
expense  of  this  legion,  which  was  to  be  raised 
to  ten  thousand  men,  should  be  undertaken  by 
the  British  government,  and,  in  return,  should 
be  placed  at  their  disposal,  and  officered  accord- 
ing to  their  recommendation.  The  estimated 
expense  of  each  man  was  taken  at  £10  15*. 
overhead,  including  pay  and  provisions  :  a  cu- 
rious and  valuable  fact,  as  indicating  the  wide 
difference  between  the  cost  of  military  arma- 
ments on  the  Continent  and  in  this  country, 
where  the  charges  per  head  are  nearly  three 
times  as  great. t 

So  excessive  did  the  want  of  specie  become  in 
,  Germany  in  the  autumnal  months 

Convention  of       c  .••  r  it- 

London  re-  °*  tms  year,  from  the  enormous 
garding  the  is-  demands  of  the  multitudes  of  armed 
sue  of  paper  men  who  were  assembled  within  a 
narrow  space  on  its  surface,  that 
England  was  again  obliged  to  interpose  its  in- 
exhaustible public  credit  to  supply  the  deficien- 
cy. By  a  supplementary  convention,  signed  at 
London  on  the  30th  of  September,  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  engaged  to 
propose  to  Parliament  a  measure  whereby  bills 
of  credit  in  favour  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
and  King  of  Prussia  should  be  issued  by  the 
English  exchequer,  to  the  extent  of  £2,500,000, 
or  15,000,000  Prussian  thalers  ;  one  million  to 
be  put  monthly  into  circulation,  and  payable  in 
specie  one  month  after  the  ratification  of  a  gen- 
eral peace,  at  offices  in  such  towns  in  the  north 
of  Germany  as  the  British  government,  in  con- 
cert with  the  courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Ber- 
lin, should  point  out;  with  an  option  to  the 
holders,  instead  of  receiving  payment  in  specie 
then,  to  fund  them  in  a  stock  bearing  six  per 
cent  A  similar  treaty  was,  on  the  same  day, 
signed  with  Prussia,  which  power  obtained  one 
third  of  the  proposed  sum,  the  other  two  thirds 
being  at  the  disposal  of  Russia.  These  stipula- 
tions were  immediately  carried  into  effect  by 
the  British  government :  the  issue  took  place, 
and  had  the  effect  of  instantly  providing  the  re- 
quisite supply  of  circulating  medium  in  Germa- 
ny and  Russia,  which  passed  at  par  with  specie 
through  all  the  North  of  Europe.  A  memorable 
instance  of  the  wonderful  effect  of  national 
credit  on  human  transactions,  and  of  the  inex- 
haustible resources  of  a  country  which  was 
thus  able,  at  the  close  of  a  war  of  twenty  years' 
duration,  not  only  to  furnish  subsidies  of  vast 
amount  to  the  Continental  States,  but  to  guar- 
anty the  circulation  of  their   own   dominions, 
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and  cause  its  notes  of  hand  to  pass  like  gold 
through  vast  empires,  extending  from  the  Elbe 
to  the  wall  of  China,  which,  but  a  few  months 
before,  had  been  arrayed  in  inveterate  hostility 
against  it.* 

With  Sweden,  also,  a  treaty,  already  alluded 
to,  had  been  concluded  at  an  earlier  -,     t     c 

•     i         ...       .,  i  Treaty  of 

period,  which  in  the  end  was  at-  Stockholm 
tended  with  the  most  important  with  Sweden, 
consequences  to  the  deliverance  of  M:«cn3,  i»J3. 
Europe.  By  this  treaty,  sigried  at  Stockholm 
on  the  3d  of  March,  1813,  it  was  provided  that 
the  King  of  Sweden  should  employ  a  body  of 
thirty  thousand  men,  in  concert  with  the  Rus- 
sian troops,  in  such  operations  as  should  be 
agreed  on,  in  the  north  of  Germany ;  in  consid- 
eration of  which  the  British  government  agreed 
to  pay  yearly  the  sum  of  £1,000,000,  by  monthly 
instalments.  Great  Britain  engaged  to  cede 
the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  in  the  West  Indies,  to 
Sweden,  and  Sweden  promised  to  give  the  Brit- 
ish subjects  the  right  of  entrepot  in  the  three 
harbours  of  Gottenberg,  Carlsham,  and  Stral- 
sund.  Finally,  the  British  government  acceded 
to  the  convention  already  concluded  between 
the  cabinets  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Stockholm, 
for  the  cession  of  Norway  in  perpetuity  to  the 
Swedish  crown,  and  engaged,  if  necessary,  to 
employ  their  naval  co-operation  along  with  the 
Swedish  or  Russian  forces.  This  last  article 
has  been  severely  condemned  by  the  French 
writers,  as  an  adoption  by  the  allies  of  Napo- 
leon's system  of  transferring  kingdoms  and 
spoliating  crowns  ;  but,  in  answer  to  this,  it  is 
enough  to  observe,  that  though  Russia,  prior  to 
Napoleon's  invasion,  had  been  in  amity  with 
the  cabinet  of  Denmark,  yet  that  power  had  ad- 
hered to  his  standard  when  the  war  of  1812 
commenced ;  and  against  England  the  Danish 
court  had  been  in  a  state  of  violent  hostility 
ever  since  1807.  Having  thus  made  their  elec- 
tion to  cast  in  their  fortunes  with  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  they  had  no  right  to  complain  if  they 
underwent  the  fate  of  war  from  his  and  their 
own  armies. t 

While  the   allies  were   thus   strengthening- 
themselves  by  alliance  for  the  great  Ailiance  0f 
struggle  in  which  they  were  engaged,  France  and 
Napoleon,  on  his  part,  had  only  one  Denmark, 
additional  ally  whom  he  gained,  and  July  10 
that  was  Denmark,  with  whom  a  treaty,  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  was  concluded  on  the  10th 
of  July,  at  Dresden.     The  English  government 
had  made  an  ill-concerted  attempt,  some  time 
previously,  to  compel  the  court  of  Copenhagen 
to  join  the  Grand  Alliance,  and  for  this  purpose 
a  squadron  appeared  before  Copenha- 
gen, and  demanded  a  categorical  an-      ay 
swer  within  forty-eight  hours,  under  the  pain 
of  bombardment.     This  measure,  which,  if  sup- 
ported by  an  adequate  force,  might  have  been 
attended  with  the  happiest  effects,  failed  from 
the  want  of  any  military  or  naval  force  capable 
of  carrying  it  into  execution ;  and,  shortly  after, 
the  treaty,  offensive  and  defensive,  was  signed 
between  France  and  Denmark.     By  this  treaty 
it  was  stipulated  that  France  should  de- 
clare  war  against  Sweden,  and  Denmark    uy     * 

*  See  Convention  in  Martin,  Sup.,  xii. ,577;  and  Scho- 
ell, x.,  261,  262  ;  and  Ann.  Reg.,  1813.     State  Papers,  361 

t  Ann.  Reg.,  1813.      State  Papers,  356.    Martin,  Sup.,, 
xii.,  556.     Schoell,  x.,  207. 
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against  Russia,  within  twenty  hours  after  the 
denunciation  of  the  armistice,  concur  with  all 
their  forces  to  the  common  object,  and  mutu- 
ally guaranty  each  other's  possessions.  This 
treaty  secured  to  the  French  troops  a  consider- 
able, support  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  and  the 
aid  of  twenty  thousand  good  troops — a  succour 
of  no  inconsiderable  importance,  considering 
the  advanced  position  of  Marshal  Davoust  at 
Hamburg,  and  the  importance  of  providing  a 
counterpoise  to  the  Crown-prince  of  Sweden  in 
the  north  of  Germany.* 

Austria,  however,  was  the  'important  power 
T  <■  which,  in  reality,  held  the  balance 

Importance  of     """•'    '  •" 

the  position  between  the  hostile  parties,  and 
•which  Austria  whose  forces,  hourly  accumulating 
now  held.  behind  the  Bohemian  Hills,  threat- 
ened to  pour  down  with  irresistible  force  upon 
whatever  party  ventured  to  dispute  its  will.  In 
physical  strength,  the  allies  and  Napoleon,  as 
the  indecisive  result  of  the  late  battles  proved, 
were  very  nearly  matched.  France,  Bavaria, 
and  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  supported  by 
Italy  on  the  one  flank  and  Denmark  on  the  other, 
were  superior  in  number  of  inhabitants  and  re- 
sources to  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Sweden;  while 
tlie  land-forces  of  England  were  wholly  absorb- 
ed in  the  Mediterranean  and  Peninsular  con- 
tests. It  was  Austria,  therefore,  with  her  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  men,  in  the  central  sa- 
lient bastion  of  Bohemia,  which,  in  reality,  held 
the  balance,  and  it  was  hard  for  an  ordinary 
observer  to  say  to  which  side  she  was  likely  to 
incline ;  for,  if  the  direction  of  the  allied  armies 
to  Upper  Silesia,  and  their  abandonment  of  their 
natural  line  of  communication  with  the  Oder 
and  the  Vistula,  indicated  a  reliance  upon  the 
secret  favour  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  the  fam- 
ily alliance  between  Napoleon  and  the  house 
of  Hapsburg  might  be  expected  to  lead  to  an 
opposite  inclination ;  and  it  was  difficult  to 
imagine  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  would  be 
inclined,  in  the  end,  to  push  matters  to  such  ex- 
tremities as  to  endanger  the  throne  of  his  own 
daughter.! 

In  truth,  however,  the  views  of  Austria  at 
Views  of  the  this  Perioa  were  sufficiently  ma- 
Austrian  cabi-  tured,  and  it  was  only  the  extreme 
net  at  this  pe-  circumspection  with  which  she  car- 
riod-  ried  them  into  execution  that  oc- 

casioned any  doubt  as  to  their  tendency.  Met- 
ternich,  who  at  that  period  had  come  to  ac- 
quire that  direction  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna 
which  he  has  ever  since  enjoyed,  was  too  clear- 
sighted not  to  perceive  the  extraordinary  ad- 
vantages which  fortune  had  now  thrown  in  his 
way ;  and  he  was  determined,  if  possible,  to 
render  them  the  means  of  regaining  the  lost 
possessions,  and  restoring  the  tarnished  lustre 
of  the  Austrian  crown.  He  was  too  well  aware 
of  the  insatiable  ambition  by  which  Napoleon 
was  actuated,  as  well  as  the  warlike  influences 
from  within  to  which  he  was  subject,  to  place 
the  slightest  reliance  on  the  promises  of  mod- 
eration now  so  prodigally  lavished  by  him  ;  and 
he  saw  little  proof  of  such  a  disposition  in  the 
determination,  openly  avowed,  to  avenge  the 
defection  of  Prussia  by  entire  extinction,  and 
thereby  render  himself  the  undisputed  master 

*  See  Treaty  in  Martin,  Sup.,  i.,  589.  Jom.,  iv.,  315. 
Fain,  ii.,  15. 

t  Hard.,  xii.,  177,  179.    Jom.,  iv.,  316,  317. 


of  Germany.  By  his  advice,  therefore,  the  bait 
thrown  out  of  restoring  Silesia  to  the  house  of 
Hapsburg  was  refused;  and  the  cabinet  of  Vi- 
enna came  under  engagements,  conditional,  in- 
deed, but  sufficiently  explicit  to  authorize  the 
King  of  Prussia  to  announce  publicly,  in  his 
proclamation  of  the  7th  of  May,  "  that 
in  a  few  hours  another  power  would  join  ay  ' 
itself  to  the  cause  of  the  allies."  And  although 
the  unforeseen  issue  of  the  battles  of  Lutzen  and 
Bautzen  suspended  this  declaration,  and  threw 
Saxony,  which  was  all  but  engaged  in  a  similar 
policy,  into  the  arms  of  France,  yet,  in  truth, 
there  was  no  variation  of  purpose  on  the  part 
of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  only  the  more  determined,  on  account  of 
the  near  balance  of  the  contending  parties,  to 
turn  to  the  best  account  their  all-important 
functions  as  armed  mediators.  Not  only  the 
Illyrian  provinces,  but  Lombardy  and  the  Tyrol, 
were  now  openly  talked  of  as  restorations  to  be 
demanded  ;  and  the  restitution  of  the  papal 
dominions,  and  dissolution  of  the  Confederacy 
of  the  Rhine,  as  concessions  to  be  strongly 
contended  for.  Still  Austria  was  most  anx- 
ious, if  she  possibly  could,  to  avoid  drawing  the 
sword,  and  would  greatly  have  preferred  gain- 
ing these  advantages  by  the  weight  of  her  arm- 
ed mediation  than  submitting  them  to  the 
doubtful  fortune  of  arms.  But  she  was  deter- 
mined to  appeal  to  that  issue  if  her  objects 
could  not  be  otherwise  gained  ;  and  these  views 
were  clearly  evinced  in  the  choice  she  made  of 
ambassadors  to  send  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
opposite  parties;  for  Stadion,  the  avowed  ene- 
my of  the  French  emperor,  was  despatched 
to  those  of  the  allies,*  and  Count  Bubna,  the 
declared  advocate  of  peace,  to  those  of  Napole- 
on ;  while  the  Emperor  Francis  himself  repair- 
ed to  the  castle  of  Getschen,  in  Bohemia,  to  be 
near  the  theatre  of  the  important  diplomatic 
negotiations  by  which,  to  all  appearance,  the 
fate  of  Europe  would  be  determined. 

Little  progress  was  made  during  the  first 
three  weeks  of  the  armistice  in  the  „ 
work  of  negotiation.  Difficulties  mentofthe'ne- 
arose  from  the  very  outset  as  to  gotiations  with 
the  forms  in  which,  and  the  parties  the  beiligerant 
by  whom  they  should  be  conduct-  P0"'61"8, 
ed.  The  allied  sovereigns  were  desirous  that 
their  plenipotentiaries  should  not  treat  directly 
with  those  of  France,  but  that  both  parties 
should  address  themselves  to  Austria  as  the 
mediating  power ;  and  this  proposition  was 
strongly  supported  by  Prince  Metternich  on  the 
part  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna.  To  solve  this 
difficulty,  he  came  in  person  to  Getschen,  and 
an  active  correspondence  there  took  place  be- 
tween him  and  Maret  on  the  part  of  the  French 
emperor.  In  the  course  of  these  let- 
ters, Maret  strongly  insisted  for  a  cate-  une  ' 
gorical  answer  to  the  question,  whether  France 
was  to  regard  Austria  as  still  its  ally  under  the 
treaty  of  the  14th  of  March,  1812.  To  this 
Metternich  replied,  that  the  duties  of  a  media- 
tor were  noways  inconsistent  with  those  of  an 
ally  under  the  existing  treaty;  and,  therefore, 
that  he  at  once  agreed  to  a  convention,  to  sup- 
ply whatever  was  wanting  in  the  original  treaty, 
and  strongly  urged  all  the  powers  to  send  plen- 
ipotentiaries to  Getschen  to  conclude  a  general 

*  Hard.,  xii.,  177, 179.     Jom.,  iv.,  316.     Schoell,  x.,  241. 
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pacification.  It  was  at  length  agreed  that,  to 
preserve  the  independence  essential  to  the  due 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  mediator,  the  alli- 
ance should  not  be  considered  as  broken,  but 
only  suspended:  an  equivocal  expression,  which 
Napoleon  justly  considered  as  equivalent  to  its 
entire  dissolution.* 

The  next  point  upon  which  difficulties  arose 
was  the  form  in  which  the  negotiations  should 
be  conducted  ;  and  upon  this  matter  the  vari- 
ance was  such  that  Metternich  repaired  to 
Dresden  in  person,  in  order  to  arrange  the  basis 
of  the  proposed  mediations  with  the  emperor, 
and  discussions  of  the  highest  interest  and  im- 
portance took  place  between  them.  They  were 
prolonged  till  past 'midnight,  and  have  been 
preserved  by  Baron  Fain,  his  private  secretary, 
and  bear  all  the  stamp  of  originality  and  truth,  t 

"  You  are  welcome,  Metternich,"  said  Napo- 
Interview  be-  leon,  as  soon  as  he  was  introduced, 
tween  Napo-  "  but  wherefore  so  late  1  We  have 
leon  and  Met-  iost  nearly  a  month,  and  your  me- 
28. "Remark-  diation,  from  its  long  inactivity,  has 
able  speech  of  become  almost  hostile.  It  appears 
the  former.  that  it  no  longer  suits  your  cabinet 
to  guaranty  the  integrity  of  the  French  Empire : 
be  it  so ;  but  why  had  you  not  the  candour  to 
make  me  acquainted  with  that  determination  at 
an  earlier  period  1  It  might  have  modified  my 
plans,  perhaps  prevented  me  from  continuing 
the  war.  When  you  allowed  me  to  exhaust 
myself  by  new  efforts,  you  doubtless  little  cal- 
culated on  such  rapid  events  as  have  ensued. 
I  have  gained,  nevertheless,  two  battles  :  my 
enemies,  severely  weakened,  were  beginning  to 
waken  from  their  illusions,  when  suddenly  you 
glided  among  us,  and,  speaking  to  me  of  armi- 
stice and  mediation,  you  spoke  to  them  of  al- 
liance and  war.  But  for  your  pernicious  inter- 
vention, peace  would  have  been  at  this  moment 
concluded  between  the  allies  and  myself.  What 
have  hitherto  been  the  fruits  of  your  interven- 
tion 1  I  know  of  none  except  the  treaties  of 
Keichenbach  between  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Great  Britain.  They  speak  of  the  accession 
of  a  third  power  to  these  conventions  ;  but  you 
have  Stadion  on  the  spot,  and  must  be  better 
informed  on  these  particulars  than  I  am.  You 
cannot  deny  that,  since  she  has  assumed  the 
office  of  mediator,  Austria  has  not  only  ceased 
to  be  my  ally,  but  become  my  enemy.  You 
were  about  to  declare  yourselves  so  when  the 
battle  of  Lutzen  intervened,  and,  by  showing  you 
the  necessity  of  augmenting  your  forces,  made 
you  desirous  of  gaining  time.  You  have  your 
two  hundred  thousand  men  ready  screened  by 
the  Bohemian  Hills:  Schwartzenberg  commands 
them ;  at  this  very  moment  he  is  concentrating 
them  in  my  rear  ;  and  it  is  because  you  conceive 
yourself  in  a  condition  to  dictate  the  law  that 
you  have  come  to  pay  this  visit.  I  see  through 
you,  Metternich :  your  cabinet  wishes  to  profit 
by  my  embarrassments,  and  augment  them  as 
much  as  possible,  in  order  to  recover  a  portion 
of  what  you  have  lost.  The  only  difficulty  you 
have  is,  whether  you  can  gain  your  object  with- 
out fighting,  or  whether  you  must  throw  your- 
selves boldly  among  the  combatants  ;  you  do 
not  know  well  which  of  these  lines  to  adopt, 

*  Maret  to  Metternich,  15th  June,  1813.     Metternich  to 
Marot,  28th  June,  1813.     Fain,  ii.,  121,  139. 
t  Fain,  ii.,  34. 


and  possibly  you  have  come  here  to  seek  more 
light  on  the  subject.  Well,  what  do  you  want] 
let  us  treat."* 

To  this  vehement  attack,  which  imbodied 
more  truth  than  he  was  willing  to 
admit,  Metternich  replied  with  stud-  S"11011'" 
ied  address.  "  The  sole  advantage 
which  the  emperor,  my  master,  proposes,  or 
wishes  to  derive  from  the  present  state  of  af- 
fairs, is,  the  influence  which  a  spirit  of  modera- 
tion, and  a  respect  for  the  rights  and  posses- 
sions of  independent  states,  cannot  fail  to  ac- 
quire from  those  who  are  animated  with  similar 
sentiments.  Austria  wishes  to  establish  a  state 
of  things  which,  by  a  wise  distribution  of  power, 
may  place  the  guarantee  of  peace  under  the 
protection  of  an  association  of  independent 
states."  "  Speak  more  clearly,"  interrupted 
the  emperor  :  "  come  at  once  to  the  point ;  but 
do  not  forget  that  I  am  a  soldier,  who  would 
rather  break  than  bend.  I  have  offered  you 
Illyria  to  remain  neutral ;  will  that  suffice  1  My 
army  is  amply  sufficient  to  bring  back  the  Rus- 
sians and  Prussians  to  reason  :  all  that  I  ask  of 
you  is,  to  withdraw  from  the  strife."  "Ah! 
sire,"  said  Metternich,  eagerly,  "  why  should 
your  majesty  enter  singly  into  the  strife  :  why 
should  you  not  double  your  forces  1  You  may 
do  so,  sire  !  It  depends  only  on  you  to  add  our 
forces  to  your  own.  Yes,  matters  have  come 
to  that  point  that  we  can  no  longer  remain  neu- 
tral :  we  must  be  either  for  you  or  against  you." 

At  these  words  the  emperor  conducted  Met- 
ternich into  a  cabinet  apart,  the  tables 
of  which  were  covered  with  maps,  ^° |eons 
and  for  some  time  their  conversation 
could  not  be  overheard.  In  a  little,  however, 
the  voice  of  Napoleon  was  again  audible  above 
its  ordinary  pitch.  "  What !  not  only  Illyra,  but 
the  half  of  Italy,  and  the  return  of  the  pope  to 
Rome,  and  Poland,  and  the  abandonment  of 
Spain,  Holland,  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
and  Switzerland  !  And  this  is  what  you  call 
the  spirit  of  moderation  !  You  are  intent  only 
on  profiting  by  every  chance  which  offers  :  you 
alternately  transport  your  alliance  from  one 
camp  to  the  other,  in  order  to  be  always  a  sharer 
in  the  spoil,  and  you  yet  speak  to  me  of  your 
respect  for  the  rights  of  independent  states  ! 
You  would  have  Italy ;  Russia,  Poland  ;  Sweden, 
Norway  ;  Prussia,  Saxony ;  and  England,  Hol- 
land and  Belgium  :  in  fine,  peace  is  only  a  pre- 
text ;  you  are  all  intent  on  dismembering  the 
French  Empire  !  And  Austria  thinks  she  has 
only  to  declare  herself,  to  crown  such  an  enter- 
prise !  You  pretend  here,  with  a  stroke  of  the 
pen,  to  make  the  ramparts  of  Dantzic,  Custrin, 
Glogau,  Magdebourg,  Wesel,  Mayence,  Antwerp, 
Alexandria,  Mantua :  in  fine,  all  the  strong 
places  of  Europe,  sink  before  you,  of  which  I  did 
not  obtain  possession  but  by  the  force  of  vic- 
tories !  And  I,  obedient  to  your  policy,  am  to 
evacuate  Europe,  of  which  I  still  hold  the  half; 
recall  my  legions  across  the  Rhine,  the  Alps, 
and  the  Pyrenees ;  subscribe  a  treaty  which 
would  be  nothing  but  a  vast  capitulation  ;  and 
place  myself  at  the  mercy  of  those  of  whom  I 
am  at  this  moment  the  conqueror  !  And  it  is 
when  my  standards  still  float  at  the  mouths  of 
the  Vistula  and  on  the  hanks  of  the  Oder  ;  when 
my  victorious  army  is  at  the  gates  of  Berlin  and 


Fain,  ii.,  36,  38.     Hard.,  xii.,  191,  192. 
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Breslau ;  when  in  person  I  am  at  the  head  of 
three  hundred  thousand  men,  that  Austria, 
without  striking  a  blow,  without  drawing  a 
sword,  expects  to  make  me  subscribe  such  con- 
ditions !  And  it  is  my  father-in-law  that  has 
matured  such  a  project ;  it  is  he  that  sends  you 
on  such  a  mission  !  In  what  position  would  he 
place  me  in  regard  to  the  French  people  1  Does 
he  suppose  that  a  dishonoured  and  mutilated 
throne  can  be  a  refuge  in  France  for  his  son-in- 
law  and  grandson  1  Ah !  Metternich,  how  much 
has  England  given  you  to  make  war  upon  me  ?"*+ 

This  violent  apostrophe  was  delivered  while 
Napoleon,  strongly  excited,  was 
ofaMette?mUch.  striding  up  and  down  the  apart- 
ment ;  and  at  the  last  insulting  ex- 
pression, which  nothing  in  the  character  or  con- 
duct of  the  Austrian  diplomatist  could  for  an 
instant  justify,  the  emperor  let  his  hat,  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  fall  to  the  ground.  Metter- 
nich turned  pale,  but  without  making  the  move- 
ment to  raise  it  which  his  politeness  would  at 
any  other  moment  have  dictated,  suffered  him 
to  pass  and  repass  it  several  times,  and  at  length 
the  emperor  kicked  it  aside  himself.  % 

After  a  pause  of  some  minutes'  duration,  du- 
r,        u    ,      ring  which  not  a  word  passed  on 

Convention  be-      .,,°         .  .      _T  .      r 

tween  Austria  either  side,  JNapoleon  became  more 
and  France  for  tractable,  and,  reverting  to  fair 
a  mediation.  WOrds,  contended  only  for  a  con- 
gress, which  should  continue  its 
sittings  even  during  hostilities,  in  case  they 
should  recommence.  A  convention,  in  conse- 
quence, was  agreed  upon,  by  which  it  was  stip- 
ulated that  the  congress  should  meet  at  Prague, 
at  latest  on  the  5th  of  July,  and  that  Austria 
should  procure  the  prolongation  of  the  armi- 
stice to  the  10th  of  August.  The  con- 
June  30.  vention  set  out  w|tn  tne  Emperor  of 

Austria's  offer  of  his  mediation,  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  "  for  a  gen- 
eral or  Continental  peace."  By  this  means, 
Metternich  gained  a  great  advantage  over  Na- 
poleon, inasmuch  as  he  drove  him  out  of  his 
favourite  project  of  a  convention  of  separate 
powers  to  treat  for  peace,  and  won  him  over  to 
the  acceptance  of  Austria's  mediation,  which 
he  had  so  much  at  heart,  and  which  was  so  ob- 
viously calculated  to  augment  the  influence  of 
that  country  in  the  approaching  negotiations. <J> 
Nothing  definitive,  however,  was  as  yet  set- 
Intelligence  is  tled  as  t0  the  intentions  of  Austria  : 
received  by  she  had  gained  her  object  of  inter- 
both  parties  of  posing  her  mediation  between  the 
Vittori"16  °f  belligerent  powers  ;  but  it  was  un- 
certain to  which  side  she  would  ul- 
timately incline  ;  Metternich  had  openly  avowed 
that,  if  the  French  emperor  would  ac- 
cede to  the  terms  which  she  proposed, 
he  would  throw  his  whole  two  hundred  thou- 
sand men  into  the  scale  in  his  favour.  But  at 
this  decisive  moment,  big  with  the  fate  of  Eu- 

*  Fain,  ii.,  41,  42.     Hard.,  ii.,  193,  194. 

t  The  authenticity  and  accuracy  of  this  remarkable  con- 
versation and  anecdote  formerly  rested  only  on  Baron  Fain's 
account  of  the  scene,  which,  although  worthy  of  all  credit 
fiom  the  character  of  the  writer,  might  be  supposed  to  be  a 
little  influenced  by  his  evident  partiality  for  the  French  hero, 
in  whose  service  he  was ;  but  it  is  now  entirely  confirmed, 
in  every  particular,  by  the  corroborating  testimony  of  Cape- 
figue,  who  derived  his  information  from  Metternich  himself. 
— See  Capefigue,  Hislorie  de  f Europe  pendant  F  Empire, 
I.,  141.  %  Fain,  ii.,  43. 

v  Fa.n,  i.,  44,  46.    Hard.,  xii.,  194,  196. 


June  30. 


rope  and  of  the  world,  the  star  of  England  pre- 
vailed, and  Wellington,  with  irresistible  force, 
cast  his  sword  into  the  balance.  On 
the  morning  of  the  30th  of  June,  on  the  June  3a 
evening  of  which  day  the  convention  with  Aus- 
tria was  signed,  Napoleon  received  by  express 
the  details  of  the  Battle  of  Vittoria,  by  which 
a  deathblow  had  been  given  to  the  French  pow- 
er in  the  Peninsula,  and  his  armies  had  been 
swept  as  by  a  whirlwind  from  the  north  and 
west  of  Spain.  It  was  not  difficult  to  see, 
therefore,  to  what  cause  his  ready  accession  to 
the  convention  had  been  owing.  Metter- 
nich had  no  sooner  regained  the  Emper-  u  y  ' 
or  of  Austria's  headquarters  than  he  also  re- 
ceived the  same  important  intelligence,  which 
was  followed,  a  few  days  after,  by  the 
most  complete  proof  of  the  decisive  na-  u  y  "  • 
ture  of  the  victory,  in  the  announcement  that, 
six  days  after  the  battle  was  fought — viz.,  on 
the  27th  of  June — not  one  man  of  the  seventy 
thousand  who  there  combated  under  the  stand- 
ards of  Joseph  remained  on  the  Spanish  terri- 
tory.* 

Great  and  decisive  was  the  influence  which 
this  immense  achievement  exer-  Vast  influence 
cised  on  the  conferences  at  Prague,  which  it  exer- 
"  Metternich,"  says  Fain,  "could  cised  on  the  is- 
not  fail  to  learn  the  details  of  this  s^!-0*e  ne~ 
victory  from  the  mouths  of  the  g 
English  themselves,  the  moment  he  returned 
to  Bohemia ;  and  we  shall  soon  see  the  fatal 
influence  which  it  exercised  on  the  progress  of 
the  negotiations."  "The  impression  of  Lord 
Wellington's  success,"  says  Lord  Londonderry, 
"was  strong  and  universal,  and  produced  ulti- 
mately, in  my  opinion,  the  recommencement  of 
hostilities."  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  diplomatists  then  on  the  spot 
should  thus  concur  as  to  the  influence  of  this 
great  victory  on  the  issue  of  the  negotiations.. 
The  Peninsular  contest  was  now  decided  :  it 
was  no  longer  a  consummate  general  maintain- 
ing with  inferior  means  a  painful  defensive 
conflict,  but  a  victorious  chief  at  the  head  of 
the  military  force  of  three  nations,  who,  after 
expelling  the  enemy  from  the  soil  which  they 
had  polluted,  was  preparing  to  cross  the  fron- 
tier, and  carry  his  triumphant  standards  into 
the  heart  of  France.  A  hundred  thousand  men,, 
assembled  around  the  standards  of  Wellington, 
awaited  only  the  fall  of  the  frontier  fortresses 
to  descend  like  a  torrent  from  the  Pyrenees, 
and  inundate  the  valley  of  the  Garonne.  The 
charm  of  Napoleon's  invincibility  was  at  an 
end  ;  disaster  had  overtaken  his  arms  alike  in 
the  South  as  in  the  North  of  Europe  ;  no  snows 
existed  to  extenuate  the  last  calamity  ;  and  the 
only  question  Austria  had  to  consider  was, 
whether  she  should  voluntarily  ally  herself  to  a 
sinking  empire  and  a  falling  cause,  t 

Fully  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
disaster,  Napoleon  took  immediate  Soult  is  sent 
and  vigorous  steps    to   arrest    it.  with  extraor- 
Aware   that  the  disunion   among  dinary  powers 
his  generals  had  been  one  great  t0  sPam- 
cause  of  the  loss  of  the  Peninsula,  he  immedi- 
ately sent  for  the  ablest  of  his  marshals,  Soult, 
and  despatched  him  to  the  theatre  of 
war  in  the  Pyrenees,  with  full  powers,     u  y 


*  Hard.,  xii.,  196.     Fain,  ii.,  64.    Lond.,  88.    Thib  ,  ix.fc 
323.  t  Fain,  ii.     Lond.,  88. 
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as  "lieutenant  of  the  emperor,"  and  instruc- 
tions to  defend  the  passes  of  those  mountains 
to  the  last  extremity  ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
orders  were  despatched  to  Suchet  to  evacuate 
Valencia  and  fall  back  behind  the  Ebro  into 
Catalonia.  Thus,  on  all  sides,  the  vast  fabric 
of  French  power  in  Spain  was  crumbling  into 
ruins  :  a  single  deathblow  on  the  decisive  point 
had  sufficed  to  lay  the  huge  edifice,  painfully 
raised  during  five  successive  years,  and  by  fifty 
"victories,  in  the  dust.* 

From  this  moment  all  prospect  of  peace  was 
Napoleon's  abandoned :  the  views  of  both  par- 
preparations  ties  were  mainly  directed  to  war, 
for  war.  antj  tjie  negotiations  at  Prague  were 
used  but  as  a  cover,  on  both  sides,  to  gain  time 
for  completing   their   preparations.     On 


July  5. 


the  51  h  of  July,  only  four  days  after  the 


disastrous  intelligence  from  Spain  had  been  re- 
ceived, Marshal  St.  Cyr  set  out  on  a  special 
commission  from  the  emperor  to  inspect  the 
whole  frontier  passes  into  Bohemia,  and  report 
upon  the  forces  necessary  to  guard  them,  and 
the  amount  of  the  enemy's  troops  which  were 
collected  within  the  mountain  screen.  Mean- 
while, the  emperor  in  all  directions  made  the 
most  vigorous  preparations  for  the  resumption 
of  hostilities.  Making  Dresden  his  headquar- 
ters, he  was  incessantly  occupied  in  inspections 
of  the  fortifications  of  that  city  and  the  adjoin- 
ing forts,  reviewing  the  numerous  corps  cTarmee 
which  were  now  assembled  in  its  vicinity,  or 
corresponding  with  the  different  marshals  who 
were  stationed  so  as  to  maintain  the  line  of  that 
river  from  the  Bohemian  Mountains  to 
the  sea.  One  day  he  went  by  Torgau  to 
Wittemberg,  reviewing  troops  and  inspecting 
the  fortifications  at  both  places ;  the 
u  y  '  next  he  set  out  by  Dessau  for  Magde- 
bourg,  and  thence  returned  by  Leipsic  to  Dres- 
den. On  another  occasion  he  minutely  inspect- 
ed the  fortifications  of  Koenigstein,  and  the 
famous  intrenched  camp  of  Pirna,  of  which  the 
mouldering  lines  were  renovated  and  strength- 
ened. Such  was  his  activity,  that  he  not  un- 
frequently  made  a  circuit  of  seventeen  or  eigh- 
teen leagues  on  horseback,  or  in  his  carriage, 
in  a  single  afternoon.  When  not  himself  in- 
specting the  environs  of  Dresden,  he  was  con- 
stantly poring  over  the  map,  with  his  battalions 
of  many-coloured  pins  placed  in  almost  every 
conceivable  situation,  sometimes  in  the  Bo- 
hemian passes,  sometimes  in  the  Saxon  plains  ; 
so  that  it  was  hardly  possible  that  hostilities 
should  take  place  on  any  ground  with  which  he 
was  not  acquainted,  or  under  any  combination 
which  he  had  not  considered.! 

These  minute  investigations  were  prelimina- 
Ilis  plans  of  ry  to  a  design  which  Napoleon  had 
the  campaign,  profoundly  conceived,  and  which 
and  measures  he  most  ably  carried  into  execu- 
fur  the  defence  tjon  0f  making  Dresden  the  centre 
and  pivot  of  his  defensive  line  on 
the  Elbe,  and  of  taking  his  last  stand  there  for 
the  empire  of  Germany.  The  situation  of  the 
ground  in  its  environs  was  eminently  favoura- 
ble to  such  a  design.  The  Elbe,  in  issuing  from 
Bohemia,  makes  its  way  into  the  Saxon  plains 
between  two  huge  rocks,  which  restrain  the 

*  Fain,  ii.,  81.     Hard.,  xii.,  198,  199. 
t  Odel.,  i.,  221,  224.     Fain,  ii.,  20,  21.     St.  Cyr,  Hist. 
Mil .,  iv.,  51. 


course  of  the  river  and  master  its  direction. 
Their  summits  overlook  the  whole  valley  in 
which  the  river  flows  :  that  on  the  right  bank  is 
named  the  Lilienstein,  that  on  the  left  the  Koen- 
igstein. These  two  immense  piles  of  stone  may 
be  regarded  as  the  advanced  sentinels  of  Dres- 
den. On  the  Koenigstein  was  already  placed 
a  fortress  of  the  same  name,  which  was  alto- 
gether impregnable  to  open  force,  and  at  its 
foot  stands  the  camp  of  Pirna,  to  which  the 
wars  of  the  Great  Frederic  had  given  immor- 
tality. On  the  opposite  rock,  the  Lilienstein, 
works  were  established  which  communicated 
by  two  bridges  with  the  opposite*  fortress,  and 
the  two  together  were  intended  to  command 
the  defile,  and  cover  an  intrenched  camp  for 
sixty  thousand  men.  The  lines  of  defence  at 
this  point  extended  from  Gieshubel  across  to 
Stolpen,  the  ancient  citadel'  of  which,  built  on 
the  flat  summit  of  the  basalt,  was  strengthened 
with  additional  works  ;  and  the  bridges  which 
they  commanded  served  as  a  communication, 
not  only  between  the  opposite  fortresses,  but  be- 
tween the  armies  on  the  right  and  left  bank  in 
Silesia  and  Lusatia.  The  traveller  in  the  places 
now  described  will  recognise  the  well-known 
features  of  those  magic  scenes,  where,  amid  aw- 
ful precipices,  sable  forests,  sounding  cataracts, 
and  spacious  streams,  he  regains  in  the  heart 
of  Germany  the  images  and  the  enchantment 
of  Alpine  solitude.* 

Nor  was  it  only  at  the  great  mountain  gate 
from  Bohemia  into  Saxony  that  works  around 
the  care  of  the  emperor  was  be-  Dresden  and 
stowed  :  Dresden  itself  was  the  on  the  Elbo- 
object  of  his  anxious  solicitude.  Being  but 
imperfectly  fortified,  the  gaps  in  its  walls  were 
filled  up  by  ditches  and  palisades,  which  com- 
pleted the  circuit ;  the  mouldering  masonry  of 
the  old  bastions  was  repaired,  their  ditches 
cleaned  out  and  filled  with  water ;  while  five 
large  redoubts,  connected  together  by  strong 
palisades,  were  constructed  farther  out,  the  fire 
from  which  intersected  the  whole  intervening 
space,  and  rendered  it  impossible  to  approach 
the  town  till  part  of  them,  at  least,  were  taken. 
The  value  of  these  redoubts  was  strongly  felt 
in  the  campaign  which  followed  :  they  saved 
the  French  army  from  a  deathblow  within  a 
few  days  after  the  resumption  of  hostilities  ; 
and  so  anxious  was  the  emperor  for  their  com- 
pletion, that  fifteen  thousand  peasants,  con- 
scribed  from  all  parts  of  Saxony,  were,  during 
the  armistice,  employed  constantly  on  them 
night  and  day.  All  the  fortresses  lower  down 
the  river  were,  in  like  manner,  put  in  the  best 
possible  state  of  defence  ;  cannon  mounted  on 
all  their  embrasures,  and  stores  and  provisions 
for  a  long  siege  laid  in  by  convoys  from  France, 
and  requisitions  from  all  the  adjoining  country. 
Hamburg,  in  particular,  which  formed  the  last 
of  this  iron  chain  stretched  along  the  Elbe,  was 
strengthened  with  additional  works,  its  old  ram- 
part repaired,  and  its  ditches  cleaned  out ;  whil  . 
under  the  able  direction  of  General  Haxo  and 
Colonel  Ponthon,  new  outworks  were  formed 
to  a  considerable  distance  around  the  walls, 
which  carried  the  axe  of  desolation  through  the 
charming  gardens  and  villas  which  had  so  long 
constituted  the  delight  of  that  luxurious  people. 

Fain,  ii.,  20.  23. 
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But  their  tears  and  entreaties  were  alike  un- 
availing :  the  rising  redoubt  ploughed  equally 
through  the  scenes  of  festivity  and  the  abode  of 
joy ;  the  disconsolate  owners,  turned  adrift  on 
the  world,  were  ridiculed  when  they  sought  in- 
demnification ;  while  the  methodical  genius  of 
Marshal  Davoust,  always  fully  alive  when  mon- 
ey was  to  be  extorted  from  a  suffering  people, 
contrived,  during  the  six  months  of  his  occu- 
pation, to  extract  such  immense  sums  from 
this  industrious  community  as  would  have  been 
reckoned  impossible  by  the  generals  of  any 
other  nation,  and  passed  as  fabulous  in  any 
other  age  but  that  which  saw  the  arts  of  extor- 
tion brought  to  perfection  by  the  generals  of  the 
French  Revolution.*! 

By  these  means,  though  at  the  expense  of  an 
strength  of  enormous  amount  of  human  suffer- 
this  line  of  ing,  a  very  strong  line  of  defence 
the  Elbe.  was  obtained  on  the  Elbe.  From 
the  rocks  of  Koenigstein  to  the  fields  of  Ham- 
burg, a  line  of  fortresses  extended,  some  of  the 
first  order,  others  of  inferior  strength,  but  all 
calculated  to  impede  the  motions  of  the  enemy, 
and  afford  to  Napoleon  the  inappreciable  advan- 
tage of  transferring  the  seat  of  his  operations 
at  pleasure  from  one  bank  to  the  other.  Koen- 
igstein, Dresden,  Torgau,  Wittemberg,  Magde- 
bourg,  Hamburg,  formed  a  line  of  formidable  for- 
tresses on  the  Elbe,  of  all  of  which  he  was  mas- 
ter ;  while  Merseberg,  Erfurth,  and  Wurtzburg 
composed  his  chain  of  fortified  posts  to  the 
Rhine.  Erfurth,  in  particular,  which  lay  in  the 
centre  of,  and  commanded  the  main  communi- 
cation with,  France,  was  the  object  of  his  prin- 
cipal solicitude  :  large  stores  of  provisions  were 
already  accumulated  within  its  walls,  and  its 
rocky  citadels  assumed  the  aspect  of  formidable 
forts.  The  active  genius  of  Napoleon,  revolv- 
ing the  possible  events  of  the  campaign, t  was 
preparing  against  all  the  changes  which  might 
occur ;  and  while  he  was  closing  with  iron 
gates  the  passes  of  the  Bohemian  Mountains, 
and  adding  to  the  fortifications  on  the  whole 


*  Odel.,  i.,  226.     Fain,  ii.,  24. 

t  Davoust  levied  a  contribution  of  40,000,000  francs,  or 
£1,600,000,  on  the  city  of  Hamburg  ;  and  as  the  magistrates 
were  utterly  unable  to  produce  such  a  sum,  he  took  posses- 
sion of  the  bank,  and  carried  off  the  whole  specie  which  it 
contained,  amounting  to  more  than  half  the  sum,  and  levied 
the  remainder,  without  mercy,  from  the  inhabitants.  Ham- 
burg at  this  period  contained  about  107,000  inhabitants,  be- 
ing a  little  more  than  a  third  of  the  number  at  present  in 
Glasgow  ;  and,  taking  into  view  the  difference  between  the 
value  of  money  in  the  two  countries,  it  may  safely  be  af- 
firmed that  this  burden  was  not  less  in  amount  than  four 
millions  sterling  would  be  upon  Glasgow  at  the  present 
time.  Some  idea  may  be  formed,  from  this  fact,  of  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  the  contributions  levied  by  the  French  gen- 
erals on  the  countries  which  they  occupied,  and  which  ex- 
cited everywhere  such  unbounded  exasperation  against  them. 
This,  however,  was  but  a  small  part  of  the  losses  sustained 
by  the  inhabitants  ;  for  Davoust  seized  the  merchandise, 
shipping,  and  movable  property  of  every  description  that 
could  be  brought  to  sale,  and  disposed  of  them  for  the  pur- 
poses of  his  army,  insomuch  that  the  total  loss  sustained  by 
the  inhabitants  was  estimated  at  four  millions  sterling. 
From  the  bank  alone  there  was  taken  no  less  than  7,500,000 
marks,  or  above  £1,200,000.  So  sensible  were  the  French 
government  of  these  enormous  spoliations,  that,  by  a  treaty 
in  1816,  they  agreed  to  pay  to  Hamburg  £500,000  by  way  of 
indemnity  ;  which,  however,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  an 
eighth  part  of  the  actual  amount  of  their  losses.  So  dread- 
lully  did  it  suffer  from  these  exactions,  that  its  population 
in  1814  was  reduced  to  67,000 souls,  instead  of  107,000,  which 
it  contained  when  it  was  united  to  the  French  Empire. — See 
Malte  Biiun,  lib.  124,  voce  Hamburg,  and  Capefigue, 
x.,  271. 

t  Bout.,  Camp  de  1813,  5,  6.  Nap.  in  Montholon,  ii.,  40. 
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line  of  the  Elbe,  he  was  alternately  preparing, 
for  a  desperate  defensive  warfare  on  the  Saxon 
plains,  meditating  a  hostile  irruption  into  the 
sands  of  Prussia,  and  taking  measures  for  an 
eventual  retreat  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

The  magnitude  and  vigour,  however,  of  the 
emperor's  preparations  on  the  Elbe  Murmurs 
clearly  evinced  to  both  his  generals  against  those 
and  soldiers  his  determination  to  P1*"55  ,n  the 
make  that  river  the  base  of  a  des-  French  am>r- 
perate  defensive  struggle,  and  gave  rise  to  much 
discussion,  and  many  sinister  presentiments  in 
the  army.  Defensive  warfare  does  not  suit  the 
genius  of  the  French  soldiers,  and  it,  according- 
ly, has  rarely,  if  ever,  succeeded  with  them.  Mur- 
murs, loud  and  long,  arose  on  all  sides  against 
the  proposed  plan  of  operations.  "Austria,"  it 
was  said,  "  by  opening  the  gates  of  Bohemia  to 
the  allied  forces,  will  enable  them  to  take  the- 
whole  line  of  the  Elbe  in  reverse.  Is  the  em- 
peror about  to  expose  himself  to  be  cut  off  from 
France?  Instead  of  so  hazardous  a  project,, 
would  it  not  be  more  prudent  to  collect  our  gar- 
risons from  the  Oder  and  the  Elbe,  leave  those 
on  the  Vistula  to  their  fate,  and,  with  all  the 
troops  which  can  be  collected,  retire  to  a  de- 
fensive position  on  the  Saale,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  the  Rbine?  Serious  losses,  indeed,  will  be 
incurred  by  such  a  system,  and  a  cloud  be 
thrown  over  the  star  of  the  Empire  ;  but  can  it 
any  longer  be  maintained  in  its  former  brillian- 
cy, and  is  it  not  better  to  lose  a  part  than  en- 
danger the  whole  1"* 

These  representations  came  from  too  respect- 
able quarters,  and  were  in  themselves 
too  much  founded  in  common  sense,  J^!J°leo11'8' 
to  permit  the  emperor  entirely  to  dis- 
regard them ;  and  therefore  he  laboured,  ire- 
conversation  with  his  marshals,  to  explain  the 
grounds  connected  with  the  peculiarity  of  his 
situation,  and  the  general  interests  of  his  em- 
pire, on  which  his  plan  of  operations  was  based. 
"  It  is  quite  true,"  said  he,  "  that  you  should 
not  lightly  hazard  your  line  of  communications  : 
every  tyro  in  the  military  art  knows  that ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  when  great  interests  are 
wound  up  with  the  maintenance  of  a  particular 
position,  it  must  often  be  maintained  at  all  haz- 
ards :  we  must  have  courage  to  apply  the  torch 
to  our  vessels.  What  would  the  defensive  sys- 
tem which  you  advocate  reduce  us  to  1  losses 
greater  than  would  result  from  the  loss  of  ten 
pitched  battles.  We  now  require  a  complete 
triumph.  The  question  is  no  longer  the  aban- 
donment of  such  or  such  a  position  :  our  polit- 
ical superiority  is  at  stake  ;  the  enemy  would 
reduce  it,  and  on  it  our  existence  depends. 
Are  you  afraid  I  shall  be  too  much  in  the  air  in 
the  heart  of  Germany  1  Was  I  not  in  a  posi- 
tion still  more  hazardous  at  Marengo,  Auster- 
litz,  and  Wagram  1  From  Areola  to  this  day, 
all  the  important  steps  I  have  taken  have  been 
hazards  of  that  description,  and,  in  so  doing,  I 
have  only  followed  the  example  of  other  illus- 
trious conquerors.!     If  the  enemy  debouch  from 


*  Fain,  ii.,  25,  26. 

t  "Did  Alexander,  Hannibal,  or  Caesar  occupy  them- 
selves about  their  line  of  retreat  when  the  moment  had 
come  to  combat  for  the  empire  of  the  world?  And  what 
would  have  happened  if  Alexander  had  been  beaten  on  the 
Indus,  or  Hannibal  at  Cannae,  or  Caesar  on  the  promontory 
of  Dyrrachium  ?  In  the  campaign  of  1805,  I  was  about  to  - 
have  Prussia  in  my  rear ;  I  was  engaged  in  the  depths  of 
Moravia;  retreat  across  Germany  was  impossible  ;  but,  nev- 
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Bohemia  in  my  rear,  it  will  be  precisely  in  or- 
der to  compel  the  retrograde  movement  which 
yon  would  have  me  voluntarily  undertake.  I 
am  not  in  the  air  in  Germany  when  I  rest  on 
all  the  strong  places  of  the  Elbe. 

"  Dresden  is  the  pivot  on  which  all  my  opera- 
tions will  turn.  From  Berlin  to  Prague,  the 
enemy  is  disseminated  over  an  immense  circle, 
of  which  I  occupy  the  centre ;  his  corps  must 
make  immense  detours  to  concentrate,  whereas 
mine,  moving  on  an  interior  line  of  communi- 
cation, will  not  have  half  the  ground  to  go  over. 
Wherever  I  am  not  in  person  my  generals  must 
learn  to  wait  for  me,  without  committing  any- 
thing to  hazard.  Do  you  suppose  it  likely  that 
the  allies  will  be  able,  for  any  length  of  time, 
to  maintain  the  unity  requisite  for  such  extend- 
ed operations  1  And  may  not  I  reasonably 
expect,  sooner  or  later,  to  surprise  them  in 
some  false  movements  !  They  will  throw  de- 
tached parties  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine. 
I  expect  it ;  I  am  prepared  for  it.  Independent 
of  the  garrisons  of  the  fortresses  on  that  line, 
Mayence,  Wesel,  Erfurth,  Wurtzburg,  Auge- 
reau  is  collecting  a  corps  of  observation  on  the 
Maine.  Should  they  have  the  audacity  to  inter- 
pose in  force  between  our  fortified  lines  on  the 
Elbe  and  the  Rhine,  I  will  straightway  enter 
into  Bohemia ;  and  it  is  I  who  will  threaten 
their  rear.  A  few  Cossacks,  it  is  true,  may  in- 
sult our  department's  bordering  on  the  Rhine  ; 
but  the  National  Guard  will  suffice  to  repel 
them,  and  the  transference  of  the  seat  of  war 
to  the  gates  of  Mayence  would  be  attended  with 
consequences  of  a  very  different  description. 
It  is  very  natural  that  the  Saxons  should  be  de- 
sirous to  remove  the  war  from  their  territory; 
but  is  it  our  interest,  as  Frenchmen,  to  re-echo 
their  complaints'!  It  is  in  the  Saxon  plains 
that  the  fate  of  Germany  is  about  to  be  decided. 
I  repeat  it :  the  position  which  I  occupy  pre- 
sents such  advantages,  that  the  enemy,  even 
though  victorious  in  ten  battles,  could  hardly 
force  me  back  to  the  Rhine  ;  while  a  single  vic- 
tory gained  by  me,  by  bringing  our  eagles  to 
the  capitals  of  the  enemy,  and  delivering  our 
garrisons  on  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  would 
speedily  bring  the  allies  to  terms.  I  have  cal- 
culated everything :  fortune  must  now  decide 
the  event.  However  good  my  reasons  may 
be,  I  know  that  I  shall  be  judged  of  accord- 
ing to  the  event ;  it  is  the  rigorous  law  of  his- 
tory."* 

It  was  not  surprising  that  the  emperor  en- 
Forces  of  Na-  tertained  such  an  opinion  on  his 
poieon  at  the  chances  of  success  in  the  position 
conclusion  of    which  he  held  at  Dresden,  for  the 

the  arm.st.ce.    f()rces  which   hfi   faad   accumulated 

for  its  defence  were  immense.  By  vast  efforts, 
the  conscripts  and  reserves  had  been  so  com- 
pletely brought  up  to  the  Elbe,  that  the  army 
ready  to  recommence  hostilities  was  raised  to 
four  hundred  thousand  men,  of  whom  nearly 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  were  effective, 

crtheless,  I  conquered  at  Austerbtz.  In  1806,  when  my  col- 
umns entered  the  Thuringian  forests,  Austria  was  marching 
on  my  communications,  and  Spain  was  about  to  cross  the 
Pyrenees  ;  but  I  conquered  at  .Jena.  In  1809,  when  I  had  to 
contend  with  the  waves  of  the  Danube,  Hungary  and  Tyrol 
were  insurgent  on  either  flack,  and  Prussia  was  preparing' 
to  descend  to  Francouia,  and  Ihe  English  menaced  Antwerp  ; 
hut  still  I. conquered  at  Wagram." — Napoleon  in  Montho- 
LON,  ii.,  11  ;  and  Las  Casas,  iii.,  128,  129. 
*  Fain,  ii.,  29,  31. 


and  present  with  the  eagles.*  This  immense 
force  carried  with  them  no  less  than  twelve  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  of  which  two  hun- 
dred were  the  redoubted  artillery  of  the  Guard, 
in  the  finest  possible  condition.  The  caissons- 
were  all  replenished,  vast  military  stores  col- 
lected, and  the  materiel  of  the  army,  generally 
speaking,  in  good,  that  of  the  Guard  in  the  most 
admirable  order.  The  cavalry  was  the  only 
arm  which  was  deficient :  that  of  the  reserve, 
under  Murat,  was  only  thirty  thousand  ;  the 
light  horse,  attached  to  the  differents  corps,  fif- 
teen thousand  men.  Nor  was  money  wanting : 
the  vaults  of  the  Tuileries  had  poured  forth  their 
vast  treasures  with  seasonable  profusion  ;  the 
whole  corps  of  the  army  had  received  their  pay, 
and  ample  funds  existed  to  carry  on  the  pro- 
digious fortifications  which  were  everywhere 
in  progress  to  render  the  line  of  the  Elbe  im- 
pregnable to  the  forces  of  combined  Europe.! 

It  was  by  unheard-of  exertions,  and  wringing 
out  of  the  country  its  last  resour-  New  measures 
ces,  however,  that  so  vast  a  force  0f  the  emperor 
had  been  concentrated  for  the  de-  to  hasten  the 
fensive  struggle  in  the  heart  of  ^j"8^* to 
Germany.  Aware  of  the  decisive 
nature  of  the  contest  which  was  approaching, 
the  emperor  spared  no  efforts,  either  of  his  own. 
or  his  lieutenants,  to  bring  up  every  sabre  and 
bayonet  into  the  field.  The  frequent  desertion, 
of  the  conscripts,  and  numerous  acts  of  license 
and  pillage  which  attended  their  line  of  march, 
induced  him  to  prepare  an  entirely  new  set  of 
regulations,  which  were  rigidly  enforced,  for 
restraining  these  disorders  and  forcing  on  the 
refractory  or  reluctant  levies  to  the  scene  ot 
action.  Every  conscript,  from  the  moment  he 
was  clothed  and  armed,  was  considered  as  dis- 
posable, and  treated  accordingly.  The  moment 
he  was  drawn,  the  young  soldier  was  hurried  off 
to  the  depot,  arrayed  in  uniform,  armed,  and 
that  very  day  his  military  instruction  com- 
menced. As  soon  as  a  hundred  were  assem- 
bled, they  were  marched  off,  under  the  orders 
of  a  captain,  to  the  headquarters  of  their  regi- 
ment, and  taught  the  manual  and  platoon  exer- 
cise while  walking  along  the  road.  Other  com- 
panies were  directed  to  the  same  line,  and,  as- 
fast  as  they  met,  united  together  so  as  to  form 
a  battalion  of  march ;  and  these  battalions  again 
joined,  so  as  to  form  a  regiment  of  march.  Be- 
fore crossing  the  Rhine,  these  troops  were  form- 
ed into  columns  of  march,  over  the  formation 

*  These  numbers  are  ascertained  in  an  authentic  manner, 
and  on  the  best  possible  evidence — the  confidential  corre- 
spondence of  Napoleon  himself  at  that  period  with  the  mar- 
shals commanding'  his  armies.  On  the  17th  of  August,  1S13, 
he  wrote  to  Marshal  St.  Cyr,  "The  army  of  Buntzlau,  in  Sile- 
sia, is  130,000  or  140,000  strong,  independent  of  the  Guard, 
which  is  50,000.  Poniatowsky,  Kellerman,  St.  Cyr,  and 
Vandamme  have  70,000  opposite  to  Gabel  in  Bohemia.  The 
Duke  of  Reggio  is  at  the  head  of  80,000  men  near  Magde- 
bourg,  besides  10,000  in  that  fortress.  The  Prince  of  Ech- 
muhl  is  at  the  head  of  25,000  French  and  15,000  Danes- 
at  Hamburg  ;  in  Torgau  and  Wittemberg  are  20,000.  It  is 
clear  that  400,000  men,  resting  on  such  a  chain  of  fortresses 
as  those  of  the  Elbe,  and  which  may,  at  pleasure,  debouch 
by  Dresden,  Torgau,  Wittemberg,  and  Magdebourg,  are  not 
to  be  turned."— See  Napoleon  to  St.  Cyr,  17th  Angus/, 
1813  ;  to  Davoust,  \3th  August,  1813  ;  and  to  Oudinot, 
13th  August,  1813:  St.  Cyb,  Histoire  Mihtaire,  iv.,  355, 
358,  360,  367.  Pieces  Just.  Jomini,  accordingly,  states, 
"The  active  army  in  Germany  consisted,  at  the  resumption 
of  hostilities,  of  400,000  men,  with  1250  pieces  of  cannon." 
—  Jomini,  Viede  Napoleon,  iv.,  361. 

t  Fain,  ii.,  56,  226,  227.  Jonv,  iv.,  361.  Bout.,  Camp, 
de  1813,  4,  5. 
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and  organization  of  which  the  veteran  Marshal 
Kellerman,  stationed  at  Mayence,  presided. 
The  most  rigorous  discipline  was  enforced  upon 
these  moving  columns ;  and  though  it  was  inade- 
quate to  prevent  dreadful  disorders,  consequent 
on  the  passage  of  such  a  multitude  of  young 
men  just  emancipated  from  the  restraints  of  pa- 
rental discipline,  yet  it  augmented  to  a  surpri- 
sing degree  the  number  of  efficient  soldiers  who 
made  their  appearance  around  the  eagles  of  the 
regiments.  All  these  columns  of  march  were 
directed  to  Dresden,  where  the  emperor  receiv- 
ed daily  returns  of  the  accessions  of  strength 
which  his  army  was  receiving,  so  that  he  knew 
the  exact  force  on  which  he  could  rely.  No 
sooner  was  this  return  made  than  the  column 
of  march  was  dissolved,  and  the  conscripts  of 
each  regiment,  under  the  direction  of  its  own 
officers,  took  the  route  for  the  regimental  head- 
quarters.* With  such  rapidity  were  the  mili- 
tary formations  and  discipline  thus  acquired, 
that  a  regiment  was  reviewed  by  the  emperor, 
and  made  a  respectable  appearance,  on  the  20th 
of  July,  at  Dresden,  which  had  only  been  im- 
bodied  in  France  on  the  27th  of  May. 

The  concourse  of  so  prodigious  a  number  of 
Aspect  of  soldiers  at  Dresden,  as  well  as  the 
Dresden  at  continued  residence  of  Napoleon, 
this  period.  wj10)  during  the  armistice,  constantly 
had  made  it  his  headquarters,  entirely  altered 
the  aspect  of  that  charming  city.  If  you  cast 
your  eyes  on  its  palisaded  trenches — on  the 
girdle  of  redoubts  which  encircled  its  walls,  on 
the  hosts  of  pioneers  who  cut  their  way  through 
its  smiling  gardens,  on  the  formidable  batteries 
which  arose,  as  if  by  magic,  around  its  environs, 
and  the  innumerable  camps  which  covered  its 
lovely  hills — it  was  hardly  possible  to  conceive 
whither  the  peaceful  Saxon  capital  had  fled. 
Nothing  was  to  be  seen  on  every  side  but  long 
columns  of  troops,  trains  of  artillery,  and  end- 
less files  of  chariots  ;  while  the  rich  and  varied 
uniforms  of  officers  on  horseback,  riding  to  and 
fro,  bespoke  the  incessant  activity  of  the  chief 
by  whom  the  immense  multitude  was  ruled  and 
directed.  But  in  the  interior  of  the  city  things 
still  wore  a  pacific  aspect.  The  multitude  of 
French  officers,  indeed,  and  civil  functionaries, 
who  were  there  established,  had  given  an  en- 
tirely foreign  air  to  the  capital.  German  sign- 
boards were  generally  displaced  by  French ; 
Parisian  costumes  and  articles  of  ornament 
were  to  be  seen  on  every  side ;  the  theatres 
were  filled  with  actors  and  actresses  from  the 
Theatre  Francais  or  Opera  Comique  ;  the  hotel- 
keepers  and  sellers  of  military  maps  reaped  a 
rich  harvest ;  and,  what  was  not  less  charac- 
teristic of  French  habits,  the  multitude  of  ladies 
of  pleasure,  who  resorted  thither  from  all  quar- 
ters, was  so  great,  and  the  gains  they  made  so 
immense,  that,  despite  the  well-known  extrav- 
agance and  improvidence  of  that  class,  their 
expenditure  could  not  keep  pace  with  their  re- 
ceipts, and  numbers,  in  a  few  weeks,  realized 
fortunes  which  rendered  them  independent  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives,  t  Extravagance,  profu- 
sion, and  licentiousness  universally  prevailed  ; 


*  Fain,  ii.,  52,  53.     Odel.,  i.,  209. 

t  "  Ce  fut  Va.ge  d'or  des  femmes  livrees  a  la  debauche. 
On  en  vit  plusieurs  s'enricher  au  point  de  se  constituer  des 
rentes,  ou  de  payer  comptant  en  Napoleons  des  maisons 
qu'elles  achetaient." — Temoin  Oculaire.  148.  Odel.,  ii., 
148. 


and  even  the  proverbial  honesty  of  the  Saxon 
character  Was  fast  giving  way  under  the  ac- 
cumulated temptations  which  the  presence  of 
such  prodigious  bodies  of  foreign  troops  neces- 
sarily induced.  But  the  progress  of  this  moral 
gangrene  was  concealed  under  a  still  splendid 
exterior.  The  listless,  indolent  groups  of  offi- 
cers who  thronged  the  coffee-houses,  lounged 
through  the  shops,  or  adorned  the  theatres  ;  the 
multitudes  of  superb  liveries  which  were  to  be 
seen"  in  the  streets ;  the  splendid  equipages 
which  were  driving  in  every  direction  ;  and  the 
crowds  of  richly-dressed  functionaries,  who 
every  morning  attended  at  the  levees  in  the 
palace,  bespoke  the  mighty  monarch,  still,  from 
his  central  capital,  giving  the  law  to  the  half 
of  Europe.* 

This  vast  force,  which,  by  such  extraordinary 
efforts,  Napoleon  had  collected  to-  Disposjtioil  of 
gether,  was  disposed  after  the  fol-  Napoleon's 
lowing  manner.  Twenty-five  thou-  force  in  Ger- 
sand  Bavarians,  stationed  at  Mu-  mauy- 
nich,  observed  the  threatening  masses  of  the 
Austrians,  of  equal  strength,  who  were  collect- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lintz  ;  twenty 
thousand  conscripts,  for  the  most  part  almost 
entirely  inexperienced,  were  collected,  under 
Augereau,  at  Wurtzburg  and  Bamberg ;  Davoust 
occupied  Hamburg,  at  the  extreme  left,  with 
twenty-five  thousand  French  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand Danes;  Oudinot,  with  eighty  thousand, 
was  stationed  in  front  of  Torgau,  on  the  road 
to  Berlin,  to  watch  Bernadotte,  who,  with  ninety 
thousand  men,  covered  that  capital ;  while  two 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand,  divided  into  eleven 
corps,  or  forty-three  divisions  of  infantry,  and 
eighteen  divisions,  or  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  squadrons  of  cavalry,  were  under  the  im- 
mediate orders  of  the  emperor,  and  cantoned 
from  Dresden  to  Liegnitz,  with  a  corps,  under 
St.  Cyr,  to  observe  the  passes  into  the  Bohemian 
Mountains.  This  was  independent  of  thirty-five 
thousand  men,  of  various  nations,  who  were 
assembled,  under  Rapp,  at  Dantzic,  and  the  gar- 
risons on  the  Elbe  and  Oder,  in  all  eighty  thou- 
sand combatants.  But  they  were  out  of  the 
sphere  of  operations,  and  could  only  be  reckon- 
ed available  by  withdrawing  an  equal  force  of 
the  enemy  from  the  field. t 

The  situation,  meanwhile,  of  the  garrisons, 
who  were  in  a  manner  lost  to  France  Tjepi0rabie 
amid  the  inundation  of  hostile  na-  condition  of 
tions  by  which  they  were  surround-  the  garrisons 
ed,  was  such,  that  it  was  impossible  mhlsrear- 
to  expect  that  they  could,  much  longer  hold  out 
for  the  French  crown.  The  stores  which  Dant- 
zic contained  were  immense  ;  but  such  was  the 
situation  of  its  defenders,  that  they  were  hardly 
able  to  make  any  use  of  them.  A  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  stand  of  arms,  twelve  millions 
of  francs  in  specie,  and  five-and-twenty  millions' 
worth  in  grain  and  military  clothing,  constituted 
a  prize  to  the  conqueror,  which  it  was  alike  im- 
possible to  abandon,  and  hopeless,  in  the  end, 
to  defend,  from  the  condition  of  the  garrison, 
notwithstanding  its  still  formidable  numbers. 
Five-and-thirty  thousand  men,  composed  of  two- 
and-twenty  different  nations,  had  there  taken 
refuge  after  the  calamities  of  the  retreat ;  but 
they  were  not  only  in  part  mutilated  by  the  se- 

*  Fain,  ii.,  57,  58.     Temoin  Ocul.     Odel.,  ii.,  148,  149. 
t  Jom.,  iv.,  3G1,  362.     Fain,  ii.,  226,  228. 
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verity  of  the  cold,  but  almost  all  so  extenuated 
in  body  and  depressed  in  mind,  from  the  unex- 
ampled horrors  from  which  they  had  escaped, 
as  to  be  incapable  of  any  active  exertion.  They 
brought  with  them,  moreover,  in  common  with 
those  who  took  refuge  in  Thorn,  Wittemberg, 
Torgau,  and  all  the  fortresses  which  opened 
their  gates  to  the  fugitives  of  the  Grand  Army 
after  the  Moscow  campaign,  the  seeds  of  a 
dreadful  typhus  fever,  the  invariable  attendant 
on  wide-spread  suffering,  whether  from  civil  or 
military  causes ;  and  which,  spreading  with 
frightful  rapidity,  from  the  crowded  quarters  in 
•which  they  were  huddled  together,  and  the  to- 
tal want  of  hospital  stores,  linen,  or  medicines 
for  their  use,  soon  cut  off  nearly  a  half  of  the 
"whole  soldiers  assembled.  Thorn  had  already 
succumbed,  from  these  causes  rather  than  from 
the  artillery  of  Barclay  de  Tolly,  who,  with  the 
Russian  reserve,  had  been  intrusted 
April  l/.  wjtjj  jtg  sjCgej  and  compelled  it  to  capit- 
ulate, with  eighteen  hundred  men,  before  a 
practicable  breach  was  made  ;  Spandau,  with  a 
garrison  of  three  thousand,  and  immense  mili- 
tary stores,  was  surrendered  on  the 
April  24.  same  terms  on  the  24th  ;  and  Czentos- 
chau  in  Poland,  with  nine  hundred  men,  on  the 
22d.  Dantzic,  indeed,  still  held  out,  and  with 
the  whole  fortresses  on  the  Oder,  Stettin,  Cus- 
trin,  and  Glogau,  as  well  as  Modlin  and  Zamosc 
on  the  Vistula,  yet  hoisted  the  tricolour  flag  ;* 
but  their  garrisons,  weakened  by  disease  and 
misery,  were  long  unable  to  undertake  any  of- 
fensive operation,  and  nothing  but  the  continu- 
ed blockade  of  the  landwehr,  by  which  they  were 
invested,  was  requisite  to  make  the  fifty  thou- 
sand veterans  they  contained  surrender,  event- 
ually, to  the  allied  arms. 

If  Napoleon  made  good  use  of  his  time  in  re- 
p  .  enforcing  and  strengthening  his  ar- 

0ftherallie"S  my  during  the  interval  afforded  by 
during  the  ar-  the  armistice,  the  allies,  on  their 
mistice.  part,  were  not  idle  ;  and  such  was 

the  activity  which  they  employed,  and  the  en- 
thusiastic spirit  with  which  their  people  were 
animated,  that  they  gained  much  more  during 
that  interval  than  their  opponents ;  and  it  is  to 
this  accession  of  strength,  more,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  cause,  that  the  extraordinary  and  de- 
cisive success  which  they  so  soon  afterward  ob- 
tained is  to  be  ascribed. 

The  first  care  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  after 
•j,,      «..,  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice, 

1  lan  ol  the  cam-  _  ' 

paign  fixed  at  was  the  arrangement  ol  a  general 
Trachenberg.  plan  of  operations  for  the  conduct 
July  12.  0f  tne  Campaign  ;  and  in  this  im- 

portant part  of  their  duty  they  displayed  equal 
judgment  and  ability.  The  general  principle 
laid  down  was,  "  that  the  allied  forces  should 
always  be  directed  in  strength  to  the  quarter 
"where  the  principal  forces  of  the  enemy  were 
assembled."  As  a  consequence  of  this,  the  de- 
tached corps  which  were  destined  to  act  on  the 
rear  of  the  enemy  should  always  move  as  di- 
rectly as  possible  upon  his  line  of  communica- 
tions. "The  greater  part  of  the  allied  forces 
"were  to  be  accumulated  in  the  salient  angle  of 
Bohemia,  which  appeared  eminently  calculated 
to  enable  them  to  turn  with  facility  in  whatever 
direction  their  services  were  required.     In  pur- 


*  Hard.,  xii.,  113,  114.     Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  27,  28. 
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suance  of  these  plans,  the  following  operations 
were  agreed  on.  Part  of  the  allied  forces,  fifty 
thousand  strong,  were  to  be  left  at  Silesia  to 
check  the  operations  of  the  enemy  in  that  quar- 
ter, but  with  orders  not  to  hazard  a  battle. 
One  hundred  thousand  Russians  and  Prussians 
were  directed  to  move,  some  days  before  the 
expiration  of  the  armistice,  by  the  roads  of 
Landshut  and  Glatz  to  Jung-Buntzlau,  and  Bu- 
dyn  in  Bohemia,  to  join,  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
the  Austrian  army,  and  augment  the  allied  force 
in  that  quarter  to  two  hundred,  or  two  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  men.  The  army  of  the 
Prince  Royal  of  Sweden,  leaving  a  corps  of 
twenty  thousand  men  to  observe  the  French  in 
Hamburg,  was  to  assemble,  in  number  about 
ninety  thousand  men,  in  the  environs  of  Trein- 
enbrutzau,  before  the  expiration  of  the  armi- 
stice, pass  the  Elbe  between  Torgau  and  Magde- 
bourg,  and  thence  move  on  Leipsic.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  allied  force  in  Silesia,  estimated 
at  fifty  thousand  men,  was  to  approach  the 
Elbe,  taking  care  to  avoid  a  general  action,  and 
strive  to  pass  that  river  between  Torgau  and 
Dresden,  so  as  to  unite  to  the  army  of  the 
Prince  Royal  of  Sweden,  which  by  that  means 
would  be  raised  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  combatants.* 

"  In  the  event  of  circumstances  rendering  it 
indispensable  to  re-enforce  the  allied  army  in 
Bohemia,  before  the  army  of  Silesia  could  ef- 
fect its  junction  with  that  of  the  Prince  Royal 
of  Sweden,  then  the  army  of  Silesia  was  to 
march  forthwith  into  Bohemia.  The  Austrian 
army,  united  to  the  allied  forces,  shall  debouch 
from  Bohemia  either  into  Saxony,  Silesia,  or 
towards  the  Danube,  as  circumstances  may  re- 
quire. Should  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  order 
to  anticipate  the  allied  army  in  Bohemia,  march 
against  it,  in  the  first  instance  the  army  of  the 
prince  royal  shall  endeavour,  by  forced  marches, 
to  throw  itself  upon  his  rear  and  communica- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon should  direct  his  attack  against  the  ar- 
my of  the  prince  royal,  the  grand  allied  army 
is  immediately  to  follow  from  Bohemia,  to  fall 
upon  his  communications,  and  give  him  battle. 
The  general  principle  is,  that  the  whole  allied 
armies  shall,  from  the  outset,  assume  the  offen- 
sive, and  the  camp  of  the  enemy  shall  be  their 
place  of  rendezvous.  The  Russian  army  of  re- 
serve, under  General  Benningsen,  shall  forth- 
with advance  from  the  Vistula,  and  move  by 
Kalisch  upon  the  Oder,  in  the  direction  of  Glo- 
gau, in  order  to  be  at  hand  to  act  according  to 
the  same  principles,  and  assist  in  the  general 
attack  upon  the  enemy  if  he  remains  in  Silesia, 
or  oppose  his  progress  if  he  should  attempt  an 
incursion  into  Poland."! 

Such  was  the  memorable  plan  of  operations 
drawn  up  at  Trachenberg,  signed 
by  the  allied  sovereigns  and  the  ^£X 
Prince  Royal  of  Sweden,  on  the  wisdom  in 
part  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Swe-  which  they 
den,  and  conditionally,  in  the  event  JJ"  eouceiv- 
of  her  mediation  failing,  by  Austria. 
History,  perhaps,  affords  no  previous  example 
of  operations  so  vast,  diffused  over  so  wide  a 
circle,  and  carried  on  by  armies  drawn  from 


*  See  the  Protocol  in  Lond.,  372,  and  St.  Cyr,  Hist.  Mil., 
iv.,  347.     Plotho,  i.,  386. 

t  St.  Cyr,  iv.,  348.     Lond.,  372. 
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such  remote  and  apparently  unconnected  em- 
pires, being  combined  with  such  judgment,  and 
executed  with  such  ability  and  perseverance. 
They  required  for  their  direction  a  rare  degree 
of  unanimity  and  prudence  on  the  part  of  all 
the  principal  commanders,  and  could  not  prove 
successful  unless  carried  into  effect  with  the 
utmost  zeal  and  unanimity  on  the  part  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  all  the  different  nations 
employed.  Dangers  of  the  most  formidable 
kind  awaited  the  combined  armies  if  any  false 
step  was  committed,  for  they  acted  on  the  cir- 
cumference of  an  immense  circle,  with  a  great 
river,  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  flow- 
ing through  its  centre  ;  and  in  the  middle  lay 
Napoleon,  resting  on  six  fortresses,  and  at  the 
head  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ef- 
fective men.  At  no  earlier  period  of  the  war 
would  it  have  been  practicable  to  have  com- 
bined the  armies  of  three  monarchies  in  concen- 
tric attacks  against  an  enemy  of  such  strength, 
possessing  such  a  position,  and  led  by  such  a 
commander  ;  but  times  were  now  widely  chan- 
ged irom  what  they  had  ever  previously  been  : 
experienced  evil  had  allayed  the  jealousies  of 
cabinets,  universal  suffering  had  aroused  the 
spirit  of  the  people,  and  repeated  defeats  had 
given  wisdom  to  the  generals  who  led  them. 
Like  Charles  XII.,  Napoleon  had  taught  his 
enemies  how  to  beat  him  ;  and  a  disaster  great- 
er than  Pultovva  awaited  him  from  the  lessons 
which  he  had  given  them. 

The  determination  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna 
~  .  had  been  definitively  taken  at  this 

Determination  .  .    .        .     ■.     1  ., 

of  the  cabinet  period  to  join  their  forces  to  those 
of  Vienna  to  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  if  Napoleon 
join  the  allies.  refUsefj  the  sweeping  reductions  in 
his  empire  which  Metternich  had  proposed  at 
the  Dresden  conference.  It  is  proved,  by  au- 
thentic state  papers,  that  the  motive  which  in- 
duced that  astute  diplomatist  to  propose  the  di 
rect  mediation  of  Austria  in  the  end  of  June, 
and  to  urge  the  extension  of  the  armistice  till 
the  10th  of  August,  was  to  gain  time  for  the 
landwehr  and  Hungarian  insurrection  to  be 
brought  up  from  the  distant  provinces  of  the 
monarchy,  to  make  head  against  the  immense 
forces  which  Napoleon  had  so  unexpectedly 
brought  into  action  on  the  Elbe.*  Met- 
u  y   '  ternich  now  declared,  "  that  the  Emper- 


*  In  a  military  report  by  Prince  Schwartzenberg  to  the 
Emperor  Francis,  dated  28th  of  June,  it  was  stated,  as  a  rea- 
son for  prolonging  the  armistice,  "The  Bohemian  army 
would  be  not  more  than  entirely  complete  on  the  20th  of 
June.  The  vast  and  unexpected  preparations  of  France 
render  an  increased  armament  on  the  part  of  Austria  ne- 
cessary. Every  unappropriated  regiment  of  the  line,  the 
landwehr,  and  Hungarian  insurrection,  must  be  called  out 
and  put  into  activity.  Even  if  the  difficulty  of  clothing  and 
arming  them  is  got  over,  it  is  impossible  to  bring  them  to 
Znairu  and  Preslmrg,  from  the  southeastern  provinces,  be- 
fore the  1 4th  of  August,  and  the  other  troops  in  proportion. 
Besides  the  troops  raised  in  Bavaria,  66,000,  under  the  vice- 
roy, have  crossed  the  Tagliamento,  and  large  reserves  are  col- 
lecting at  Wurtzburgand  Fulda.  As  these  measures  menace 
Vienna,  it  is  necessary  to  assemble  a  force  at  Klagenfurth, 
and  near  the  capital,  to  counterbalance  them.  All  this  must 
be  done  without  any  detachments  from  the  Bohemian  army. 
Carriages  cannot  be  got  to  supply  Russia  with  the  provisions 
she  requires  from  Bohemia  ;  and  as  the  extension  of  the 
French  line  on  the  Elbe  may  render  it  desirable  that  part  of 
the  allied  force  should  move  into  that  province,  it  is  most 
desirable  that  there  should  be  sufficient  tunc  for  supplying 
such  a  force,  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  wants  of  the  al- 
lies should  be  supplied  from  Galicia."  "  Count  Metter- 
nich's  first  and  principal  object  in  the  negotiations  at  Dres- 
den, in  the  end  of  June,  was  to  urge  the  prolongation  of  the 
armistice  till  the  10th  of  August,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  I 


or  Francis's  determination  was  to  support  the 
cause  for  which  the  Emperor  Alexander  had 
made  such  noble  efforts."      Agreeably  to  this 
determination,  the  Austrian  government  was 
a  party  to  the  operations  agreed  on  at 
Trachenberg  ;  and  Bohemia  was,  with        y  12* 
her  approbation,  made  the  great  salient  bastion 
from  which  the  forces  of  the  coalition  were  to 
issue  forth  against  the  enemy.    And  on 
the  27th  of  July,  when  all  hope  of  a  pa-   July  27* 
cific  accommodation  had  vanished,  and  it  had 
become  evident  that,  with  both  parties,  the  re- 
newal of  hostilities  was  only  a  matter  of  pru- 
dence and  time,  the  Emperor  Francis  permit- 
ted the  signature  of  Austria  to  be  affixed  to  the 
secret    article   of  the   treaty  of  Reichenbach,. 
which  had  been  expressly  reserved  for  his  sanc- 
tion by  Count  Stadion,   and  in  which  it  was 
stipulated  that,  "  in  the  event  of  Austria  taking 
a  part  in  the  war,  she  should  receive  £500,000 
in  bills  upon  London,  and  the  like  sum  in  mili- 
tary stores  and  equipments  ;  that  she  should 
bring  two  hundred  thousand  men  into  the  field, 
and  be  restored  to  the  condition  in  which  she 
was  in   1803,  or,  at  any  rate,  at  the  peace  of 
Presburg,  and  that  the  pope  should  be  restored 
to  his  dominions."    This  clause  had  been  drawn 
up  under  Stadion's  eyes  in  the  treaty  between 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Great  Britain,  but  without 
the  direct  authority  of  Austria,  and  the  Em- 
peror Francis  long  hesitated  to  sanction  it  ;  but 
at  length,  when  all  hope  of  peace  had  disap- 
peared, he  gave  his  consent  on  the  27th  of  July, 
and    thereby   incorporated   Austria   with    the 
Grand  Alliance.* 

But  although  the  accession  of  Austria  to  the 
league  against  France,  though  not 
yet  announced  to  the  world,  and  %fg£S&. 
still  veiled  under  the  dubious  guise 
of  armed  med  iation,  removed  the  greatest  source 
of  disquietude  from  the  allied  sovereigns,  yet 
they  were  not  without  serious  uneasiness  in 
another  quarter.  Although  Bernadotte  had  not 
hitherto  failed  in  any  of  his  engagements,  and 
his  interests  were  evidently  wound  up  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  Russian  power  in  the  North 
of  Europe,  from  which  he  was  likely  to  derive 
such  substantial  advantages,  yet  it  was  more 
than  doubtful  how  he  would  act  when  the  con- 
test was  removed  to  Germany,  and  when  he 
was  brought  into  conflict  with  his  countrymen,, 
his  comrades,  and  his  old  commander.  In 
truth,  nothing  could  be  more  heterogeneous 
than  the  composition  of  his  moral  qualities,  or 
strange  than  the  political  combinations  in  which 
he  was  at  this  time  involved.  A  Frenchman 
by  birth,  he  was  now  engaged  in  a  war  of  life 
or  death  against  France  ;  a  Republican  by  prin- 
ciple, he  was  now  deeply  involved  in  a  coalition. 
of  sovereigns  against  the  child  of  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  a  soldier  of  fortune  under  Napoleon,  he 
now  headed  a  powerful  army  against  him  ;  the 


Prince  Schwartzenberg's  report.  He  was  desirous,  also,  that 
Count  Stadion  should  accompany  the  emperor  to  Trachen- 
berg, who  was  to  be  instructed  to  use  his  utmost,  to  strength- 
en and  decide  the  prince  royal  lo  co-operate  with  the  allies. 
Count  Metternich  now  declared  that  the  Emperor  Francis's- 
determination  was  to  support  the  cause  for  which  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  had  made  such  noble  efforts."— Heads  of 
the  Arrangement  touching  the  Armistice  and  Negotiations,. 
Londonderry's  War  in  Germany,  App.,  No.  iii.,  p.  368. 

*  Hard.,  xii.,  184.  Heads  of  Arrangement  touching  Ar- 
mistice and  Negotiations,  Lond.,  368,  Appendix,  No.  in. . 
Schoell,  x.,  257. 
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heir  to  the  throne  of  Sweden  by  election,  he 
was  now  called  on  to  shed  the  best  blood  of  his 
people  in  a  contest  seemingly  foreign  to  their 
immediate  interests.  His  character,  able,  in- 
deed, and  energetic,  but  vain,  declamatory,  and 
overbearing,  afforded  but  little  security  against 
his  conduct  being  influenced  by  some  of  the 
contending  feelings  arising  out  of  so  strange  a 
combination  ;  and  yet  the  important  position 
assigned  him  by  the  conferences  of  Trachen- 
berg,  and  to  which  he  was  well  entitled,  both 
by  his  military  talents  and  political  station, 
rendered  it  of  the  last  importance  that  the  al- 
lies should  be  able  to  rely  on  his  steady  and 
sincere  co-operation.  When  the  military  maps, 
indeed,  were  laid  out  before  him,  and  the  prince 
royal  had  his  scented  white  pocket-handker- 
chief in  his  hand,  he  descanted  with  equal  ani- 
mation and  eloquence  on  the  great  military 
measures  which  were  in  contemplation  ;  but, 
as  was  well  observed  at  the  time  by  one  who 
knew  him  well,*  "  He  clothed  himself  in  a  pe- 
lisse of  war,  but  his  under  garments  were  made 
of  Swedish  objects  and  peace  ;"  his  zeal  was 
always  greatest  in  proportion  as  it  appeared  to 
be  least  necessary.  A  celebrated  French  ac- 
tress, who  had  lately  taken  her  departure  from 
Stralsund  for  Vandamme's  headquarters,  gave 
rise  to  various  surmises  as  to  the  prince's  se- 
cret communications  with  the  French  emperor. 
His  aversion  to  the  Austrian  alliance  was  open- 
ly expressed :  he  publicly  aspired  to  the  chief 
command  in  the  armies  of  the  confederacy ;  it 
was  only  by  the  most  sedulous  attention  of  the 
crowned  heads  at  Trachenberg  that  he  was 
rendered  more  tractable,  and  by  the  able  and 
courageous  efforts  of  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  now 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,  and  General  Pozzo  di 
Borgo,  who  were  attached  on  the  part  of  the 
British  and  Russian  governments  to  his  head- 
quarters, that  he  was  retained  during  the  cam- 
paign in  a  course  suitable  to  the  great  objects 
of  the  alliance,  t 
Whatever,  however,  his  secret  inclinations 
may  have  been,  Bernadotte  faith- 

hita!!™ iti0n °f  fully  discharged  his  obligations  with 
respect  to  the  troops  which  he 
brought  into  the  field.  They  amounted  to  twen- 
ty-four thousand  infantry  and  four  thousand 
cavalry — a  very  large  force  for  a  monarchy 
which  did  not,  at  that  period,  contain,  after  the 
loss  of  Finland,  two  millions  and  a  half  of  in- 
habitants ;  and  its  composition  being  drawn  al- 
most entirely  from  the  rural  population,  where 
the  want  of  labourers  was  strongly  felt,  while 
it  rendered  the  troops  more  respectable,  neces- 
sarily imposed  upon  the  commander  the  duty 
of  economizing,  as  much  as  possible,  blood  so 
valuable  to  the  nation.  Their  leaders,  Adler- 
crentz,  Lowensheim,  and  others,  were  not  only 
men  of  tried  ability  and  valour,  but  ardently 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  European  independence ; 
and  although  the  rustic  air  and  uncombed  locks 
of  these  Scandinavian  warriors  appeared  to 
some  disadvantage  beside  the  Russian  or  Prus- 
sian guards,  yet  they  were  robust,  fully  clothed, 
and  well  armed,  and  they  evinced,  by  their  con- 
duct in  the  campaign,  that  they  had  not  degen- 
erated in  the  elements  of  military  spirit  from 
their  ancestors  in  the  days  of  Gustavus  Adol- 


*  Lord  Londonderry. 

t  Loud.,  77,  79.    Hard.,  xii.,  181,  182. 


phus  and  Charles  XII.  In  addition  to  this,  Ber- 
nadotte had  under  his  command  twenty-five 
thousand  Hanoverian  levies,  in  part  composed 
of  the  veterans  who  had  combated  in  former 
days  under  the  British  standard,  and  who  now, 
clothed  and  equipped  by  British  liberality,  and 
headed  by  the  gallant  Walmoden,  had  already 
attained  a  surprising  degree  of  efficiency,  and 
burned  with  anxiety  to  avenge  their  country's 
wrongs  in  the  blood  of  the  enemy.  Thirty-five 
thousand  Prussians,  in  great  part  landwehr,  un- 
der Bulow  and  Tauenzein,  in  the  highest  state 
of  enthusiastic  excitement ;  twelve  thousand 
Russian  veterans,  under  Woronzoff  and  Win- 
zingerode ;  and  six  thousand  German  troops, 
paid  by  England,  but  in  the  Russian  service, 
formed,  after  all  deductions  to  the  rear  were 
taken  into  account,  an  army  of  nearly  ninety 
thousand  effective  men  in  the  north  of  Germa- 
ny, independent  of  a  detached  corps  of  twenty 
thousand  which  watched  Hamburg;  and  this 
force,  although  heterogeneous,  and  drawn  to- 
gether from  many  different  nations,  was  anima- 
ted in  common  by  the  best  spirit,  and  effected 
most  important  achievements  in  the  course  of 
the  campaign.* 

The  most  experienced  and  powerful  of  all  the 
divisions  of  the  allied  forces,  however, 
was  that  which  was  still  cantoned  in  gV"? 
Silesia,  and  which,  being  composed  of 
the  veterans  who  had  survived  the  Moscow 
campaign,  and  the  Prussians  who  had  with- 
stood the  shock  of  France  at  Lutzen  and  Baut- 
zen, might  be  relied  upon  for  any  emergencies, 
how  trying  soever.  During  the  armistice,  this 
noble  force  was  raised  to  no  less  than  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  men ;  having  been  swell- 
ed to  that  amount,  during  the  breathing-time 
afforded  by  the  armistice,  by  the  incredible  ex- 
ertions of  the  Prussian  government,  the  un- 
bounded spirit  of  the  Prussian  people,  and  the 
great  re-enforcement,  sixty  thousand  strong, 
which  joined  the  Russian  army  after  the  fall 
of  Thorn,  and  some  lesser  fortresses  on  the 
Vistula.  This  immense  force  was  at  this  pe- 
riod cantoned  between  Schweidnitz  and  the 
Oder ;  hut  a  few  days  before  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  one  half  of  it,  including  the 
whole  Russian  and  Prussian  guards,  in  con- 
formity with  the  plan  laid  down  in  the  confer- 
ences of  Trachenberg,  moved  into  Bohemia  and 
joined  the  grand  Austrian  army  there,  leaving 
only  eighty  thousand,  under  the  command  of  the 
gallant  Blucher,  to  maintain  the  war  in  Silesia. 
But  this  force,  which  embraced  fifty  thousand 
veteran  Russians  under  Langeron,  Sacken,  and 
St.  Priest,  and  thirty  thousand  Prussians  under 
Kleist,  in  the  very  highest  state  of  discipline  and 
equipment,  and  which  possessed,  besides,  three 
hundred  and  fifty-six  pieces  of  cannon,  was  an- 
imated with  an  invincible  spirit ;  and  its  com- 
manders exhibited  that  rare  combination  of 
military  audacity  with  scientific  calculation, 
which  constitutes  the  mainspring  of  success  in 
war.  t 

Blucher,  the  commander-in-chief  of  this  no- 
ble army,  was  a  veteran  now  far  character  of 
advanced  in  years,  but  who  retain-  Blucher.    His 
ed,  under  the  gray  hairs  of  age,  the  ear»y  hlstory- 
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whole  fire  and  impetuosity  of  youth.  He  was 
born  at  Rostock,  in  Mecklenburg,  on  the  16th 
of  December,  1742,  so  that  in  1813  he  was  up- 
ward of  seventy  years  of  age.  Descended  of 
an  old  and  respectable  family  of  landed  proprie- 
tors, he  first  entered  the  army  as  cornet  in  a 
troop  of  hussars,  in  the  service  of  the  King  of 
Sweden,  in  1757.  His  education,  during  the 
troubles  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  had  been 
neglected,  a  want  which  he  never  afterward 
entirely  recovered  ;  but  his  vigour  of  character 
soon  made  him  distinguished,  and  threw  him 
into  a  more  honourable  career  than  with  the 
then  unvvarlike  troops  of  Scandinavia.  Made 
prisoner,  in  1760,  in  a  skirmish,  by  the  Prussian 
hussars,  he  immediately  entered  the  service  of 
the  Great  Frederic,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  remaining  years  of  that  memorable  contest, 
particularly  at  the  battle  of  Kunnersdorf,  in 
1761.  The  long  period  which  followed  the 
treaty  of  peace  in  1763,  threw  the  young  lieu- 
tenant into  the  usual  follies  and  vices  of  idle 
military  life ;  and  between  the  sports  of  the  field, 
the  gambling-house,  or  still  Avorse  places  of  dis- 
sipation, he  had  little  leisure  to  improve  him- 
self in  the  military  art.  He  was  engaged  in  the 
contest  with  Poland  in  1772  ;  but  his  impetuous 
temper  having  led  him  into  an  unjustifiable  act 
towards  a  Catholic  priest,  whom  he  had  arrest- 
ed and  threatened  with  military  execution,  he 
was  dismissed  from  the  service  by  Frederic 
with  these  characteristic  words,  "  Captain  Blu- 
cher  has  got  his  conge,  and  may  go  to  the  dev- 
il !"  His  career,  however,  was  not  destined 
to  be  thus  terminated.  He  shortly  afterward 
married,  and  was  engaged  for  fourteen  years  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  by  which  his  fortune  was 
greatly  augmented.* 

His  passion  for  war,  however,  was  not  ex- 
tinguished by  this  rural  retirement. 

KaS  fa  In  1786'  he  again  entered  the  Prus- 
sian army  in  his  old  regiment  of  hus- 
sars ;  four  years  afterward  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  colonel,  and  in  1792  distinguished 
himself  by  his  intrepidity  in  the  invasion  of 
Champagne  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  In  the 
campaign  of  1794,  he  was  actively  engaged  in 
the  combat  of  Kaiserslautern.  It  was  not  till 
1806,  however,  that  he  was  called  to  a  theatre 
worthy  of  his  talents.  He  was  engaged  in  the 
disastrous  affair  of  the  battle  of  Auerstadt ;  and 
although  the  cavalry  which  he  commanded  were 
overthrown  in  a  charge  by  the  terrible  artillery 
of  the  French  in  that  battle,  yet  he  amply  re- 
deemed his  credit  by  the  activity  with  which  he 
gathered  together  the  scattered  remains  of  the 
army  after  the  disaster,  and  the  heroic  courage 
with  which  he  defended  himself  at  the  assault 
of  Lubeck.  Taken  prisoner  there,  he  was  sent 
to  Hamburg,  where  he  consoled  himself,  amid 
the  humiliation  of  his  country,  by  visions  of  its 
future  resurrection  and  glory,  t  He  afterward 
was  a  member  of  the  Secret  Society  of  the  Tu- 
gendbund,  awaiting  in  silence  the  moment  of  de- 
liverance. Called  to  the  head  of  the  army  in 
1813,  he  evinced  the  ardour  of  the  sentiments 
with  which  he  was  inspired  by  the  following 
proclamation  to  the  Saxons  :  "  The  God  of  ar- 
mies has  in  the  East  of  Europe  pronounced  a 
terrible  sentence  ;  and  the  angel  of  death  has, 
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by  the  sword,  cold,  and  famine,  cut  off  500,000 
of  the  strangers,  who,  in  the  presumption  of 
their  prosperity,  sought  to  subjugate  it.  We  go 
where  the  finger  of  Providence  directs  us,  to 
combat  for  the  security  of  ancient  thrones,  for 
the  present  independence  of  nations,  and  to  ush- 
er in  the  Aurora  of  a  brighter  day."* 

A  true  Goth  by  temperament  and  complexion, 
with  light  flowing  hair  scattered  over  his  bald 
forehead,  blue  eyes,  huge  mustaches,  and  an 
aquiline  countenance,  he  realized  the  image  of 
those  northern  warriors  who  combated  under 
Armenius  with  the  legions  of  Rome,  or  arrested 
on  the  Elbe  the  bloody  torrent  of  Charlemagne's 
conquests.  Originally  a  hussar  officer,  he  al- 
ways retained  the  ardent  character  which  suits 
that  branch  of  the  military  service  :  the  habits 
then  acquired  never  afterward  deserted  him ; 
and  in  the  close  of  his  career  on  the  field  of  Lig- 
ny,  when  commander-in-chief  of  eighty  thousand 
men,  he  headed  a  charge  of  dragoons  against  the 
French  cuirassiers  with  as  much  alacrity  as  he 
would  have  done  at  twenty-five,  and  well  nigh 
perished  in  the  shock.  Impetuous  and  unruly 
in  his  desires,  he  was  through  life  an  ardent  vo- 
tary of  pleasure  ;  and  the  attractions  of  wine, 
women,  and  play,  chiefly  filled  up,  during  inter- 
vals of  rest,  the  passions  of  a  mind  to  which,  by 
nature  and  habit,  violent  excitement  had  be- 
come indispensable.  But  it  was  the  necessity 
of  strong  sensation,  not  selfishness  of  disposi- 
tion, which  was  the  cause  of  these  irregulari- 
ties ;  and  though  he  indulged  them  at  times  to 
the  close  of  life,  and  might  be  seen  at  Paris,  in 
1814,  rising  from  copious  libations  of  Champagne 
to  indulge  in  the  excitement  of  rouge  ct  noir,  he 
was  yet  ever  ready  to  exchange  these  unworthy 
pursuits  for  the  more  honourable  and  yet  strong- 
er excitement  of  the  field. 

Vehement,  irascible,  and  often  imprudent,  he 
was  yet  an  ardent  patriot :  a  true  German  in  his 
heart,  his  whole  soul  was  wound  up  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  fatherland  ;  alone,  of  all  his  contem- 
poraries, he  distinctly  predicted,  amid  the  dis- 
asters of  1806,  the  future  deliverance  of  his 
country ;  ^  deeply  implicated  in  the  Tugendbund, 
he  waited  only,  during  the  succeeding  years  of 
bondage,  the  moment  of  retribution  ;  and  when 
Frederic  William  at  length  raised  the  standard 
of  independence,  he  was  the  first  to  draw  his 
sword  in  its  behalf.  He  could  not  be  said  to  be 
a  great  general,  though  few  commanders  have 
achieved  more  important  or  glorious  victories  ; 
the  ardour  of  his  disposition,  and  overflowing 
impetuosity  of  his  courage,  induced  him,  like 
Murat,  to  court  danger  wherever  it  was  to  be 
found,  rather  than  avert  disaster,  from  wherever 
it  threatened.  He  preferred  seeking  "  the  bub- 
ble reputation  at  the  cannon's  mouth,"  to  wait- 
ing by  patience  'and  combination  the  tardier 
honours  of  the  general.  But  he  possessed,  at 
the  same  time,  the  rapid  glance,  quick  decision, 
and  moral  courage  which  constitute  such  im- 
portant elements  in  the  character  of  a  command- 
er :  like  Suwarrow,  he  always  struck  home  to 
the  centre  of  the  enemy's  force,  and  never  wast- 
ed his  strength  on  their  extremities.  He  was 
unrivalled  in  the  tenacity  with  which  he  clung 
to  his  projects,  and  the  vigour  with  which  he 
repaired,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time, 
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the  most  serious  disasters ;  and  many  of  the 
movements  which  he  executed,  particularly  the 
passage  of  the  Elbe,  the  battle  of  the  Katzbach, 
and  the  cross  march  from  Ligny  to  Waterloo, 
were  not  only  characterized  by  military  genius 
of  the  highest  order,  but  produced  the  most  de- 
cisive effect  upon  the  issue  of  the  war. 

What  was  wanting  in  prudence  and  circum- 
Of  General  spection  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  a 
Gneisenau  :  general  in  the  commander-in-chief, 
his  birth  and  was  amply  compensated  by  the  ad- 
early  history.  mirahie  talents  and  scientific  ac- 
quirements of  his  chief  of  the  staff,  General 
Gneisenau.  This  most  able  man,  though  much 
younger  than  Blucher,  was  endowed  with  all  the 
foresight,  accuracy,  and  comprehensive  views 
which  are,  in  the  long  run,  indispensable  for  the 
successful  conduct  of  a  great  army.  He  was 
born  at  Schilda,  near  Torgau,  on  the  28th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1760,  so  that  he  was  twenty  years  young- 
er than  Blucher,  and  was  now  fifty-three  years 
of  age.  From  his  earliest  years  he  evinced  the 
strongest  turn  for  military  affairs ;  but  his  im- 
petuous turn  of  mind,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
Germany,  broke  out  at  the  University,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  College  of  Erfurth  on 
account  of  a  duel  with  a  tradesman,  and  soon 
after  entered  the  Austrian  service  under  Mar- 
shal Wurmser.  But  here  he  got  involved  in  an- 
other duel,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  that  ser- 
vice ;  and  his  father,  on  account  of  these  repeat- 
ed scrapes,  having  forbid  him  his  house,  he  be- 
came desperate,  and  engaged  in  the  troops  which 
the  Margrave  of  Anspach,  in  1780,  sent  out  to 
America.  These  misfortunes  cooled  down  his 
impetuous  disposition  :  repentant  letters  from 
America  reconciled  him  to  his  father  ;  and  in 
three  years  this  second  prodigal  returned  to  his 
country  and  paternal  home,  where  he  soon  en- 
tered the  Prussian  service  as  a  captain  of  fusil- 
iers. In  1793  and  1794  he  was  engaged  with 
distinction  in  the  Polish  war  ;  in  1796  he  mar- 
ried, and  from  that  time  devoted  himself,  with 
the  most  intense  ardour,  to  the  study  of  the 
military  art.  In  the  war  of  1806  he  was  enga- 
ged in  the  bloody  skirmish,  at  the  outset  of  the 
campaign,  in  which  Prince  Louis  fell ;  and  after 
the  prostration  of  Prussia,  maintained  himself 
with  the  most  heroic  resolution  in  Colberg,  till 
the  peace  of  Tdsit  overtook  him,  still  unconquer- 
ed,  within  its  walls.  He  then  entered  the  civil 
service  of  government ;  but,  under  pretence  of 
discontent,  passed  over  to  Englend,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  secret  political  transactions,  in 
which  capacity  he  made  frequent  journeys  in 
1813  to  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Stockholm. 
No  sooner  had  the  disasters  of  Moscow  broken 
out  than  he  renewed  his  conferences  with  the 
English  government,  and  immediately  embark- 
ing for  Germany,  repaired  to  Breslau,  where  he 
was  appointed  quartermaster-general  of  Blu- 
cher's  corps.  He  then  laboured  assiduously  with 
Stein  and  Scharnhorst  at  the  organization  of  the 
Tugendbund,  which  spread  so  far  the  elements 
of  resistance  to  France.  It  was  under  his  di- 
rection that  the  retreat  of  the  Prussians  was 
conducted  with  so  much  skill  from  Lutzen  to 
Breslau ;  and  so  highly  were  his  abilities  now  ap- 
preciated, that,  on  the  resumption  of  hostilities, 
he  was  made  chief  of  the  staff  to  Blucher,  in 
room  of  Scharnhorst,  who  had  died  of  his  wounds 
received  at  Lutzen,  which  office  he  held  till  the 


final  termination  of  the  war  by  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.* 

Thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  seat  of  war, 
a  perfect  master  of  strategy,  and  in- 
variably accurate  in  his  estimate  of  "'*  fj1™*" 
distances  and  the  march  of  troops, 
he  infused  a  degree  of  correctness  and  precision 
into  the  movements  of  the  army  of  Silesia  which 
enabled  it  to  inflict  the  most  terrible  blows  upon 
the  enemy,  without  sustaining  any  serious  losses 
itself.  Europe  was  astonished  at  the  admirable 
skill  with  which,  during  that  whole  campaign, 
the  movements  of  this  important  army  were  con- 
ducted :  yielding  ground  where  Napoleon  press- 
ed on  them  in  person  with  superior  forces  ;  re- 
turning again  to  the  offensive  the  moment  that 
the  eagles  of  the  Imperial  Guard  were  seen  re- 
ceding in  the  distance  ;  sacrificing  on  every  oc- 
casion the  lustre  of  separate  achievements  to 
the  promotion  of  general  objects  ;  and  sedulous- 
ly following  out,  amid  the  intricacies  of  their  own 
movements,  the  leading  plan  of  operations  agreed 
on  by  the  allied  sovereigns.  Without  detracting 
from  the  great  services  of  Marshal  Blucher  in 
that  eventful  contest,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed 
that  the  chief  merit  of  it,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
general  conduct  of  the  campaign  is  concerned, 
as  well  as  of  the  contest  in  France  in  1814,  and 
in  the  guidance  of  the  Prussian  force  in  1815,  is 
due  to  General  Gneisenau  ;  and,  what  is  very 
remarkable,  in  combating  the  modern  Hanni- 
bal, the  Marcellus  of  the  allies  was  found  under 
the  gray  locks  of  the  Prussian  veteran,  and  the 
Fabius  in  the  more  youthful  breast  of  his  gifted 
lieutenant. 

No  jealousy  whatever  marred  the  cordial  co- 
operation of  these  illustrious  chiefs :  Strikinff  con. 
a  sure  sign,  considering  the  deli-  cord  which  ex- 
cate  situation  which  the  veteran  isted  betweea 
held  under  the  guidance  of  his  com-  ph'"rand  Blu" 
paratively  youthful  Mentor,  that 
they  were  both  great  men.  "  When  we  wished 
to  beat  the  French,"  said  Blucher,  "  I  rode  out 
with  Gneisenau,  and  we  went  to  see  how 
these  carls  (Kerls)  were  placed.  Then  I  would 
say  to  him,  '  What  would  you  think  if  we  were 
to  move  in  such  and  such  a  way  V  and  in  less 
than  an  hour  the  orders  were  given."  The  de- 
struction of  the  French  army  en  the  Katzbach, 
the  passage  of  the  Elbe,  and  the  battle  of  Mock- 
em,  near  Leipsic,  were  in  great  measure  ow- 
ing to  his  judicious  counsels.  He  had  a  great 
part,  also,  in  the  bold  advance  towards  Paris  in 
1814,  which  brought  about  the  fall  of  Napoleon  ; 
and  never  was  more  rejoiced  than  when  his 
unlooked-for  return  stilled  the  discord  among 
the  allies  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  gave 
him  another  opportunity  of  striking  a  blow  at 
the  power  of  France.  He  directed  the  retreat 
at  Ligny,  after  Blucher  was  disabled  by  the  fall 
of  his  horse,  and  had  the  principal  share  in  the 
decisive  cross  march  on  the  18th  to  Waterloo, 
which,  with  the  valour  of  the  English  army, 
terminated  the  contest.! 

The  grand  Austrian  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  TheAustrianar 
cantoned  in  the  neighbourhood  of  my  at  prague.   ; 
Prague,  consisted  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  men,  great  part  of  whom 
were  in  an  incomparable  state  of  discipline  and 
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efficiency.  It  was  divided  into  four  corps,  com- 
manded by  Count  Colloredo,  General  Chastel- 
lar,  and  afterward  General  Meerfeldt,  General 
Giulay,  and  Count  Klenau  ;  while  Prince  Hesse 
Homberg  was  at  the  head  of  the  reserve,  and 
General  Bubna  of  the  detached  corps.  Parts 
of  this  force,  however— in  particular,  the  in- 
fantry of  Klenau's  corps— were  newly  raised, 
and  hardly  as  yet  capable  of  withstanding  the 
shock  of  Napoleon's  legions;  and,  though  the 
artillerymen  were  scientific  and  expert,  the  hor- 
ses for  the  guns  and  wagon  train  were  greatly 
inferior  to  those  of  the  Russians,  and  little  ade- 
quate to  the  fatigues  of  a  protracted  and  active 
campaign.  Very  different,  however,  was  the 
aspect  of  the  cavalry.  In  this  force  were  in- 
cluded twenty  thousand  admirable  horse :  the 
cuirassiers  and  hussars  of  the  guard,  in  particu- 
lar, outshone  any  in  Europe  in  the  splendour  of 
their  appearance,  the  quality  of  their  horses,  and 
the  brilliancy  of  their  appointments  ;  and  their 
achievements  on  the  field  of  Leipsic  were  wor- 
thy of  their  high  renown  and  martial  aspect. 
"When  the  elite  of  this  immense  force  was  re- 
viewed, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Prague,  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  and  King  of  Prussia  in  the 
Aug  19  middle  of  August  immediately  after  the 
resumption  of  hostilities,  to  the  number 
of  seventy-seven  thousand  infantry  and  eight 
thousand  horse,  with  three  hundred  and  eighty 
pieces  of  cannon,  it  presented  an  array  rarely 
paralleled  in  Europe,  and  formed  a  military 
spectacle  of  unrivalled  sublimity.  The  cuiras- 
siers on  this  interesting  occasion  were  present- 
ed with  new  standards ;  and  when  the  three 
sovereigns  nailed,  in  unison,  their  colours  to  the 
poles,  in  token  of  their  firm  alliance,  it  seemed 
as  if  no  power  on  earth  could  resist  a  league  of 
potentates,  one  only  of  whom  could  summon  up 
so  noble  an  array.* 

Pkince  Schwartzenberg,  who  commanded 
Prince  Schwart-  the  Austrian  force,  and  afterward 
zenberg :  his  obtained  the  general  direction  of 
character.  t^e  a\\[e(\  armies,  though  far  from 

being  a  general  of  the  highest  order,  was,  nev- 
ertheless, in  many  respects,  well  qualified  for 
the  arduous  duties  with  which  he  was  intrust- 
ed. It  was  no  easy  matter,  as  he  himself  said, 
to  command  an  army  when  kings  and  emperors 
were  at  headquarters  ;  and  probably  there  was 
no  man  in  all  the  imperial  service  who  could 
have  discharged  that  arduous  and  delicate  duty 
so  well  as  himself.  Without  possessing  any 
great  force  of  mind  or  decision  of  character,  he 
was  yet  admirably  calculated,  by  the  suavity  of 
his  manners,  the  prudence  of  his  disposition, 
and  the  amenity  of  his  temper,  to  allay  the  jeal- 
ousies, and  keep  together  the  often  discordant 
powers  of  the  alliance.  Descended  of  a  noble 
family,  habituated  from  his  youth  to  the  very 
highest  society,  and  personally  known,  both  as 
a  diplomatist  and  a  commander,  to  most  of  the 
leading  persons  at  the  headquarters  of  the  al- 
lies, he  possessed,  at  the  same  time,  the  prudent 
temper  and  conciliatory  disposition  which,  in 
dealing  with  such  exalted  personages,  was  fit- 
ted to  prevent  any  serious  dissensions  arising 
among  them,  and  yet  preserve,  upon  the  whole, 
the  even  tenour  of  his  own  intentions.  His 
combinations  were  judicious,  often  able  and 
comprehensive  ;    but  he  wanted  the  decision 
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requisite  for  carrying  them  into  execution  ;  and 
more  than  once,  particularly  at  Dresden  in 
1813,  and  in  Champagne  in  1814,  when  he  had 
brought  Napoleon,  by  his  well-conceived  meas- 
ures, to  the  very  brink  of  destruction,  he  failed 
in  effecting  his  object  by  want  of  vigour  at  the 
decisive  moment  in  carrying  them  into  execu- 
tion. For  the  bold  measures  which,  in  the  end, 
hurled  the  French  emperor  from  the  throne,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  indomitable  moral  courage 
of  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  the  noble  decision 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  :  Schwartzenberg's 
measures  were  of  a  more  temporizing  and  pru- 
dent character,  and  he  more  than  once  seri- 
ously endangered  the  allied  cause  by  his  ready 
recurrence  to  the  favourite  Austrian  step  of  a 
retreat.  Yet  justice  must  observe,  that  the  pow- 
ers even  of  the  generalissimo  of  the  allied  ar- 
mies were  far  from  being  of  an  unlimited  char- 
acter ;  the  Aulic  Council,  now  transported  to 
the  very  theatre  of  action,  exercised  a  secret, 
and  sometimes  prejudicial,  control  over  its  op- 
erations ;  diplomacy  often  interposed  its  ob- 
structions, and  asserted  its  supremacy  in  the 
most  critical  moments  ;  and  even  when  he  was 
most  unfettered,  the  power  of  individual  direc- 
tion was  generally  as  much  restricted  as  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  generalissimo  was  increased, 
by  the  nature  of  a  contest  which  had  never 
less  than  two,  sometimes  three,  of  the  greatest 
crowned  heads  in  Europe,  at  the  military  head- 
quarters.* 

The  Grand  Army  of  Bohemia,  after  eighty 
thousand  of  the  Russians  and  Prus-  nesum(i  of  the 
sians  had  joined  it,  formed  a  mass  allied  forces  in 
of  above  two  hundred  and  twenty  action  on  the 
thousand  combatants,  of  whom  for-  Elbe- 
ty  thousand  were  admirable  horse,  with  seven 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  which,  from  the  sa- 
lient bastion  of  Bohemia,  threatened  the  rear 
and  communications  of  the  French  emperor  on 
the  Elbe.  This,  with  eighty  thousand  pressing 
on  him  from  Silesia,  and  ninety  thousand  from 
the  north,  composed  a  force  of  nearly  four  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  ready  for  instant  operation 
in  the  field,  all  acting  under  one  direction,  in  a 
concentric  circle,  upon  one  central  point.  The 
forces,  therefore,  at  the  outset  of  the  campaign, 
were  very  nearly  balanced ;  and  Napoleon's 
central  position  astride  on  the  Elbe,  and  with 
six  fortresses  on  that  river  in  his  hands,  might 
seem  more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  all 
the  enthusiasm  which  animated  the  enemy's 
troops.  But  this  was  by  no  means  the  whole 
of  the  military  array  which  the  allied  sovereigns 
had  at  their  disposal ;  and  it  was  evident  that, 
if  the  contest  were  protracted  for  any  time,  the 
forces  of  the  coalition  would  acquire  a  decisive 
preponderance  against  him.  The  military  force 
of  France  was  exhausted  :  not  two  thousand 
troops  remained  even  in  the  barracks  of  Paris, 
a  force  scarcely  equal  to  the  daily  service  of  the 
metropolis,  and  the  depots  in  the  interior  had 
sent  off  their  last  man.t  On  the  other  hand, 
vast  re-enforcements  might  ere  long  be  expect- 
ed within  the  allied  lines.  Benningsen  was  or- 
ganizing a  large  army  of  seventy  thousand  Rus- 

*  Fain,  ii.,  242.  Sir  R.  Wilson,  Power  of  Russia,  39. 
Lond  ,  97. 

t  "  Paris  and  the  neighbouring-  departments  had  not  at 
that  period  more  than  2000  troops,  veterans  and  gendarmes 
included." — Recueil  des  Letires  Interceptees  en  1813,  p.  13  ; 
and  Fain,  ii.,  356. 
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sians  in  the  interior  of  Poland,  which,  it  was 
calculated,  would  join  the  allied  forces  on  the 
Elbe  in  the  first  week  of  September  ;  the  last 
reserve,  it  is  true,  of  the  Muscovite  Empire,  but 
to  which  Napoleon  had  nothing  additional  on 
his  side  to  oppose :  twenty  thousand  men  watch- 
ed the  combined  force  of  Danes  and  French 
conscripts  which  Davoust  commanded  at  Ham- 
burg ;  and  the  total  amount  of  Russian  and 
Prussian  forces  which  blockaded  the  fortresses 
that  still  held  out  for  Napoleon  on  the  Oder  and 
the  Vistula,  amounted  to  the  enormous  number 
of  one  hundred  thousand  men.  Thus,  the  total 
allied  force  accumulated  in  Poland  and  the  north 
of  Germany  was  nearly  six  hundred  thousand 
men  ;*  and  although  only  two  thirds  of  this  im- 
mense force,  or  four  hundred  thousaud  com- 
batants, coidd  be  relied  on  for  the  shock  of  war 
on  the  Elbe,  yet  the  remainder  would,  in  the 
end,  prove  available,  when  the  eighty  thousand 
French  veterans,  who  were  now  shut  up  in  the 
fortresses  on  the  Oder  and  Vistula,  had  yielded 
to  the  pangs  of  hunger  or  the  ravages  of  dis- 
ease. 

Immense  as  the  forces  were  which  were  thus 
Forces  on  both  arrayed  against  each  other  on  the 
sides  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  they  did  not 
Bavarian  and  compose  the  whole  of  those  which 
Italian  fron-  Were  drawn  forth  by  the  contend- 
ing parties  in  this  gigantie  conflict. 
Five-and-twenty  thousand  Austrians,  in  addi- 
tion, were  assembled,  under  the  Prince  de 
Reuss,  at  Lintz,  on  the  Danube,  to  observe  the 
motions  of  Wrede,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
twenty-six  thousand  Bavarians  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Munich;  while  Hiller,  with  fifty 
thousand  excellent  troops,  and  one  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  guns,  was  prepared  to  cross  the 
Isonzo,  and  renew  the  conflict  on  the  Italian 
plains  with  the  viceroy,  who  had  arrayed  sixty 
thousand  combatants  on  the  banks  of  the  Tag- 
hamento  and  the  Adige.  In  addition  to  this, 
an  army  of  reserve  was  forming  between  Vien- 
na and  Presburg,  under  the  Grand-duke  Fer- 
dinand of  Wirtemberg,  which  was  to  be  raised 
to  sixty  thousand  men  from  the  distant  re- 
sources of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  which 
had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  theatre  of  war  :  ma- 
king a  total  of  seven  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand combatants  who  obeyed  the  orders  of  the 
Conference  of  Trachenberg.  If  to  this  be  ad- 
ded a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  who, 
at  this  period,  were  preparing,  under  the  stand- 
ards of  Wellington,  to  cross  the  Pyrenees, 
"where  Soult,  with  eighty  thousand,  was  in- 
trenched to  resist  them,  and  forty-five  thou- 
sand allied  troops  in  Catalonia,  who  pressed  on 
an  equal  force  under  Marshal  Suchet,  the  gen- 
eral result  will  be,  that  nine  hundred  thousand 
men  in  arms  encircled  the  French  Empire, 
which  was  still  defended  by  seven  hundred 
thousand  who  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
Revolution. t  But  if  the  central  situation  of  the 
French  is  considered,  and  the  advantages  which 
they  derived  from  unity  of  command  and  com- 


'  Plotho,  ii.,  App.,  iii.  Schoell,  x.,  2(58,  271.  Hard.,  xii., 
220. 

t  See  App.  A.,  Chap.  LXX.,  where  the  whole  particulars 
of  this  immense  force  are  given  from  the  official  stales,  pub- 
lished by  the  German  author  Plotho,  ami  the  nearest  ap- 
proximation that  can  be  farmed  to  those  of  the  French,  amid 
the  incessant  efforts  they  have  made  to  diminish  their  real 
aumbers  in  a  campaign  so  prolific  in  disasters  to  their  arms. 


parative  homogeneity  of  race,  as  well  as  the 
talent's  and  reputation  of  their  chief,  it  can  hard- 
ly be  said  that  Napoleon  was  overmatched  in 
the  field,  save  from  the  effects  of  the  unbound- 
ed enthusiasm  and  exasperation  which  his  own 
oppression  had  excited  among  his  enemies.* 

The  whole  of  the  allied  armies  in  Germany 
were  animated  by  the  highest  spirit, 
and  inspired  with  the  most  touching  Unanimity' 
cordiality.  The  feeling  of  depres-  with  which 
sion  by  which  the  Russians  were  the  allied  pow- 
animated  when,  in  the  outset  of  the  n^tWj're  am" 
campaign,  they  found  themselves 
far  advanced  in  Europe,  and  engaged  in  a  fresh 
war,  which  seemed  foreign  to  the  real  interests 
of  their  country,  had  given  place  to  a  universal 
and  enthusiastic  desire  to  share  with  their  Prus- 
sian brethren  in  the  deliverance  of  the  father- 
land. Common  danger  had  awakened  brother- 
ly feelings  ;  common  injuries  a  joint  desire  of 
vengeance :  valour  on  both  sides,  mutual  respect. 
Those  who  had  stood  side  by  side  on  the  fields 
of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen,  felt  confident  against 
the  world  in  arms.  The  universal  animation 
with  which  the  war  was  embraced  by  all  classes 
in  Germany,  had  excited  a  corresponding  en- 
thusiasm in  the  Russian  warriors  ;  the  generous 
flame  had  spread  to  every  breast ;  and  such  was 
the  warlike  spirit  with  which  they  were  ani- 
mated, that  it  was  with  no  small  difficulty,  and 
only  by  the  personal  exertions  of  the  allied 
sovereigns,  that  they  could  be  prevented  from 
breaking  into  open  hostilities  on  the  expiration 
of  the  original  period  assigned  for  the  armistice. 
The  Emperor  Alexander  and  King  of  Prussia 
set  the  example  of  this  touching  fraternity  : 
constantly  living  together  on  terms  of  the  closest 
intimacy,  they  had  not  a  thought  nor  a  wish  but 
in  common  ;  their  suites  formed  one  large  fami- 
ly ;  and  when  they  reviewed  their  respective 
troops,  they  always  appeared  in  the  uniform  of 
each  other's  guards,  and  with  the  military  orders 
hanging  on  their  breasts,  which  were  shared  by 
them  with  the  humblest  of  their  soldiers. t 

When  preparations  on  so  vast  and  unprece- 
dented a  scale  had  been  made  on  slow  proffress 
both  sides  for  the  resumption  of  of  the  negotia- 
hostilities,  it  becomes  almost  ludi-  tions  at  Prague, 
crous  to  follow  out  the  diplomatic  evasions, 
trifling  disputes,  and  studied  procrastination  of 
the  Congress  of  Prague.  Official  intimation  was 
sent  to  the  French  emperor  on  the  11th 
of  July,  by  M.  Metternich,  that  the  al-  July  1L 
lied  sovereigns  had  agreed  to  the  prolongation 
of  the  armistice,  and  had  sent  their  plenipoten- 
tiaries to  that  city,  viz.,  M.  d'Anstett  on  the 
part  of  Russia,  and  M.  de  Humboldt  on  that  of 
Prussia,  while  Metternich  himself  represented 
Austria ;  and  these  high  functionaries  all  ar- 
rived there  on  the  15th.  Instead,  however,  of 
straightway  complying  with  this  intimation,  and 
sending  his  own  plenipotentiaries  to  commence 
business,  Napoleon,  when  every  hour  was  pre- 
cious, commenced  an  altercation  with  the  Prus- 
sian and  Russian  governments  upon  the  choice 
they  had  made  of  plenipotentiaries  at  the  con- 
gress :  objecting  to  M.  d'Anstett  that  he  was  a 
French  emigrant,  and  to  M.  de  Humboldt  that 
he  was  not  of  adequate  rank  to  meet  either  with 

*  Plotho,  ii.,  App  ,  iii.    Hard.,  xii.,  219,  220.    SchoeU,  x., 
270,  272.     Jom.iv.,  360,  361. 

t  Lond  ,  75,  76.     Capef.,  x..  159,  160. 
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Count  Narbonne  or  M.  Caulaincourt.  These 
objections  came  with  a  peculiarly 
Aug.  7, 1813.  baj  grace  from  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  Revolutionary  dynasty ;  and  certainly 
Humboldt,  the  illustrious  naturalist,  was  on  a 
level  with  M.  Maret  or  Caulaincourt,  neither  of 
whom  had  any  pretensions  to  family,  and  they 
were,  accordingly,  after  much  angry  correspond- 
ence, finally  overruled,  and  the  negotiations 
carried  on  with  the  existing  diplomatists.* 
No  sooner,  however,  was  this  difficulty  sur- 
mounted, and  Narbonne  and  Cau- 
wincCh  aJose  laincourt  both  arrived  at  Prague, 
respecting  the  where  they  were  not  installed  till 
form  of  the  the  28th,  sixteen  days  after  the  ar- 
conference.        riyaj  of  tne  allie(j  diplomatists,  than 

a  new  and  still  more  serious  cause  of  dissension 
arose  regarding  the  form  in  which  the  negotia- 
tions should  be  conducted.  Metternich  con- 
tended that  they  should  proceed  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Congress  of  Teschen  in  1779  ;  that 
is,  that  the  negotiations  should  be  conducted 
by  means  of  written  notes,  addressed,  not  by 
the  belligerant  parties  to  each  other,  but  by  both 
to  the  mediating  power,  and  by  it  transmitted 
to  the  plenipotentiary  of  the  power  for  whom 
they  were  respectively  intended.  To  this  prop- 
osition the  allied  diplomatists  at  once  gave 
their  consent. ;  but  the  French  strenuously  con- 
tended for  the  course  pursued  at  the  Congress 
of  Utrecht,  where  both  parties  sent  their  notes 
directly  to  each  other,  and  the  communications 
were  carried  on  partly  in  writing,  and  partly 
verbally.  It  is  evident  that  the  former  method 
was  calculated  to  increase  the  importance  and 
influence  of  the  mediating  power,  by  enabling 
it  to  keep  in  its  hands  the  thread  of  the  whole 
negotiations  ;  and  it  is  equally  plain  that,  when 
parties  are  really  in  earnest,  and  time,  as  in 
this  instance,  presses,  it  is  far  more  expedient 
to  proceed  at  once  to  personal  intercourse  and 
verbal  conferences,  than  to  adopt  the  circuitous 
form  of  written  communications  addressed  to 
a  third  party.  Austria,  therefore,  by  contend- 
ing for  the  latter  course,  clearly  evinced  her 
desire  to  procrastinate  ;  but  it  is  equally  plain 
that,  if  France  had  been  sincere  in  the  desire  of 
an  accommodation,  she  would  have  preferred 
the  commencement  of  negotiations  in  any  con- 
ceivable method,  to  the  prolongation  of  unmean- 
ing discussions  about  its  form.  In  this  dispute 
about  the  mode  of  conducting  the  conferences, 
the  whole  short  remainder  of  the  period  assign- 
ed for  the  prolongation  of  the  armistice  was 
consumed  ;  and  the  10th  of  August,  the  fatal 
period  fixed  for  its  termination,  passed  without 
either  any  commencement  having  been  effected 
of  a  negotiation,  or  any  proposal  made  for  its 
longer  continuance. t 

It  is  incorrect,  however,  to  say  that  neither 
Real  views  of  party  in  this  armistice  wished  for 
the  different  a  termination  of  hostilities.  Both 
powers  at  this  parties,  in  reality,  desired  it,  but 
period.  koth   were   alike    aware  that   the 

terms  on  which  they  were  willing  to  come  to 
an  accommodation  were  such  as  there  was  no 
prospect  of  attaining.  Austria  was  not  only 
willing,  but  anxious  to  mediate  with  efficacy, 

*  Metternich  to  Maret,  July  12,  1813,  Fain,  ii.,  152. 
Anstett  to  Metternich,  August  7,  1813,  Capef,  x.,  150. 

t  See  Official  Corresp.  in  Fain,  ii.,  200 ;  and  Capef.,  x., 
155,  156 


and  bring  about  a  general  accommodation  ;  but 
then  it  was  on  condition  that  she  obtained  the 
Illyrian  provinces,  and  a  share  of  Italy  for  her- 
self, and  the  renunciation  by  France  of  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine  and  the  kingdom  of  Ita- 
ly, for  the  cause  of  European  independence. 
Russia  and  Prussia  were  ready  to  terminate 
hostilities ;  but  it  was  on  condition  that  Prus- 
sia was  restored  and  augmented,  Poland  dis- 
solved, and  the  Hanse  Towns  restored  to  free- 
dom. France  was  prepared  to  renounce  some 
of  her  acquisitions,  and  sheath,  for  a  time  at 
least,  the  sword  of  conquest ;  but  she  could 
contemplate  no  greater  abasement  than  the 
restitution  of  the  Illyrian  provinces  to  Austria^ 
and  her  lost  provinces  to  Prussia,  and  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Grand-duchy  of  Warsaw,  to. 
sooth  Russia ;  and  still  clung  to  the  Rhenish 
Confederacy,  the  Swiss  supremacy,  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  the  Peninsular  and  the  Westphalian 
thrones,  and  the  extension  of  the  French  fron- 
tier over  Holland  and  the  Hanse  Towns.  Thus, 
though  all  parties  were  willing  to  negotiate,, 
none  were  sufficiently  lowered  in  their  preten- 
sions to  render  an  understanding  practicable  : 
the  victories  of  twenty  years  could  not  be  obliU 
erated  by  a  single  disaster,  how  great  soever  % 
and,  as  in  the  conferences  between  the  Gauls 
and  Romans  of  old,  the  sword  required  to  be 
thrown  in  to  restore  the  balance.* 

Napoleon  himself  gave  the  clearest  sense  of. 

the  hopelessness  of  all  attempts  at  w     ,      , 

F  Napoleon's 

a  pacification,  by  a  step  which  at  journey  to  Ma- 
once  dissolved  all  the  hopes  which  yence  to  meet 
had  been  entertained  at  Dresden  Mane  Louise, 
of  a  speedy  termination  of  hostilities.  On  the 
26th  of  July,  three  days  before  the  French  plen- 
ipotentiaries, Caulaincourt  and  Narbonne,  had 
come  to  Prague,  though  a  fortnight  after  those 
of  the  allies  had  been  in  that  city,  and  seven 
weeks  after  the  commencement  of  the  armi- 
stice, Napoleon  set  out  from  Dresden  for  Ma- 
yence,  to  inspect  the  fortifications  in  progress 
at  that  place,  and  to  meet  the  Empress  Marie 
Louise,  who,  by  his  directions,  had  come  to 
meet  him  in  that  frontier  city.  He  remained 
with  her  for  six  days,  during  which  the  most 
active  military  preparations  were  going  forward, 
and  everything  announced  the  speedy  resump- 
tion of  hostilities.  What  the  communications 
were  which  passed  between  him  and  the  em- 
press regent  during  this  momentous  period  is 
now  known  by  the  best  possible  evidence,  that 
of  the  empress  herself.  "Associated,"  said  she 
to  the  Senate,  "  in  that  short  interview,  with 
the  most  secret  thoughts  of  the  emperor,  I  thert 
perceived  with  what  sentiments  he  would  be 
inspired  if  seated  on  a  dishonoured  throne,  and 
under  a  crown  without  glory."  In  these  words, 
were  truly  revealed  the  most  secret  feelings  of 
Napoleon.  Seated  on  a  revolutionary  throne, 
and  the  head  of  a  military  republic,  he  was 
compelled  to  advance  without  intermission  : 
unbroken  success  was  to  him  not  merely  essen- 
tial to  popularity,  but  the  price  of  existence- 
He  was  much  pressed  at  Mayence  by  the  em- 
press and  Senate  to  make  peace  on  any  terms  ; 
but  his  answer,  in  three  words,  conveyed  the 
whole  secret  of  his  policy  during  the  remainder 
of  his  reign,  "  Tout  ou  rien."  The  emperor 
spent  six  days  at  that  place,  inspecting  the  for— 

»  Capef.,  x.,  153,  154.     Fain,  ii.,  92,  93. 
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tifications  and  reviewing  the  troops,  which  were 
incessantly  urged  on  to  swell  the  roll  of  Auge- 
reau's  corps,  and  on  the  3d  of  August  returned 
to  Dresden,  where  the  increased  vigour  of  his 
military  preparations  at  all  points,  and  the  pro- 
digious concourse  of  troops  who  incessantly 
poured  into  that  capital,  soon  dispelled  the 
hopes  which  had,  till  then,  been  entertained  of 
a  general  peace.* 

The  day  after  Napoleon  returned  from  Ma- 
TJltimatum  yence  he  wrote  a  confidential  letter 
of  Austria  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  a  copy  of 
to  France.  which  was  communicated  to  Metter- 
nich,  desiring  to  know,  in  a  categorical  manner, 
how  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  proposed  that  peace 
should  be  arranged,  and  whether,  in  the  event 
of  hostilities,  she  would  make  common  cause 
with  France.  This  led  to  more  substantial 
overtures ;  and  on  the  7th  of  August  Metternich 
transmitted  the  ultimatum  of  his  cabinet,  which 
was  as  follows :  "  The  dissolution  of  the  Grand- 
duchy  of  Warsaw,  which  was  to  be  divided  be- 
tween Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  reserving 
Dantzic  for  the  latter  power  ;  the  re-establish- 
ment of  Hamburg  and  the  Hanse  Towns  in 
their  independence;  the  reconstruction  of  Prus- 
sia in  its  ancient  possessions,  with  a  frontier 
on  the  Elbe  ;  the  cession  to  Austria  of  all  the 
Illynan  provinces,  including  Trieste."  These 
were  the  cardinal  points  ;  but  the  Austrian  di- 
plomatist stated  as  minor  questions,  which 
would  require  to  be  adjusted  in  a  general  paci- 
fication, the  independence  of  Holland,  of  Spain, 
and  of  the  Pontifical  States  t 

Napoleon  spent  the  9th  in  deliberating,  and 

Napoleon's  an-  on  the   10th  returned   an  answer 
sw.r.  which      consenting  to  the  dissolution  ol  the 
declines  these    Grand-duchy  of  Warsaw,  but  insist- 
ing that  Dantzic  should  be  a  free 
city,  its  fortifications  demolished,  and  the  King 
of  Saxony  indemnified  by  the  cession  of  the  ter- 
ritories included  in  Saxony,  belonging  to  Silesia 
and  Bohemia.     He  agreed  to  cede  the  Ulyrian 
provinces  to  Austria,  with  Fiume,  but  refused  to 
give  up  Trieste  ;  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine 
was  to  be  extended  to  the  Oder,  and  the  integri- 
ty of  the  Danish  dominions  guarantied.     These 
terms  were  despatched  in  duplicate  to  Prague, 
where  they  arrived  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
11th,  but  after  twelve  o'clock  on  the  preceding 
night,  which  was  the  termination  of  the  armi- 
stice.   They  were  not  such,  however,  as  Austria 
could  agree  to ;  and  the  armistice  having  now 
expired  without  any  accommodation  having  been 
come  to,  the  Russian  and  Prussian  plenipoten- 
tiaries,  at  midnight   on   the  10th,  ad- 
dressed official  intimations  to  Metter- 
nich that  their  powers  were  at  an  end,  and  the 
Au<r  11    congress   dissolved;    on   the    11th   the 
Austrian  minister  announced  these  com- 
munications to  Gaulaincourt  and  Narbonne,  and 
Au     12    on  the  day  following  Austria  declared 
war  against  France. 
The  grounds  stated  in  this  official  instrument, 
on  the  part  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna, 
manifesto.  for  Joining  the  ames  and  coming  to  a 
rupture  with  France,  were  as  follows: 
"  The  progress  of  events  at  the  congress  left 
bo  room  for  doubt  that  the  French  government 

*  Fain,  ii.,  23,  24.     Odel.,  i.,  228,  231.     Capef.,  x.,  153, 
154.     Loud.,  108,  note, 
t  Fain,  ii.,  93,  94.     Hard.,  xii.,  205,  206. 
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was  insincere  in  its  professions  of  a  desire  for 
peace.  The  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  French; 
plenipotentiaries,  under  pretexts  which  the 
great  objects  to  be  discussed  at  the  congress 
might  well  have  reduced  to  silence  ;  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  their  instructions  on  points  of  form, 
which  occasioned  the  loss  of  much  precious 
time,  when  a  few  days  only  remained  fur  the 
most  important  of  all  negotiations  :  all  these  cir- 
cumstances combined  demonstrated  too  clear- 
ly that  peace,  such  as  Austria  and  the  allied 
sovereigns  desired,  was  foreign  to  the  views  of 
France ;  that  she  accepted  the  form  of  a  con- 
gress in  order  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  being 
the  cause  of  the  prolongation  of  war,  but  with 
a  secret  desire  to  elude  its  effects,  or  in  the 
wish  to  separate  Austria  from  the  other  powers 
already  united  with  her  in  principles,  before 
treaties  had  consecrated  their  union  for  the 
cause  of  peace  and  the  happiness  of  the  world. 
Austria  comes  out  of  this  negotiation,  the  re- 
sult of  which  has  deceived  her  most  cherished 
hopes,  with  the  consciousness  of  the  good  faith 
which  has  animated  her  throughout.  More 
zealous  than  ever  for  the  noble  end  which  she 
has  proposed,  she  does  not  take  up  arms  but  to 
attain  it,  in  concert  with  the  powers  which  are 
animated  by  the  same  sentiments.  Ever  dis 
posed  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  an  order  of 
things  which,  by  a  wise  division  of  power,  may 
place  the  preservation  of  peace  under  the  shield 
of  an  association  of  independent  states,  she  will 
neglect  no  occasion  for  arriving  at  such  a  re- 
sult ;*  and  the  knowledge  she  has  acquired  of 
the  courts  now  become  her  allies,  gives  her  a 
certain  assurance  that  they  will  sincerely  co- 
operate in  so  salutary  a  purpose."* 

To  this  it  was  replied,  on  the  part  of  the 
French  emperor :  "  Ever  since  the  month  Repiy  0f 
of  February,  the  hostile  dispositions  of  France, 
the  cabinet  of  Vienna  have  been  known  Aus-  18- 
to  all  Europe.  Denmark,  Saxony,  Bavaria, 
Wirtemberg,  have  documents  in  their  archives 
which  prove  that  Austria,  under  pretence  of  the 
interest  which  she  took  in  her  ally  and  of  the 
love  of  peace,  nourished  a  secret  jealousy  of 
France.  The  undersigned  will  not  go  over  the 
system  of  protestations  so  prodigally  made  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  insinuations,  covertly 
spread,  on  the  other,  which  the  cabinet  of  Vi- 
enna has  adopted,  and  which,  when  fully  devel- 
oped, has  prostituted  what  has  hitherto  been, 
reckoned  most  sacred  among  men — a  media- 
tion, a  congress,  and  the  words  of  peace.  If 
Austria  desire  hostility,  what  need  had  she  of  a 
false  language,  or  of  enveloping  France  with  a 
tissue  of  deceitful  snares  which  met  her  on  ev- 
ery side  1  If  the  mediator  really  wished  for 
peace,  would  he  have  pretended  that  transac- 
tions so  complicated  could  be  adjusted  in  the 
space  of  fifteen  or  twenty  days  1  Is  it  an  indi- 
cation of  a  pacific  disposition  to  propose  to  dic- 
tate peace  to  France  in  less  time  than  it  would 
require  to  conclude  the  capitulation  of  a  be- 
sieged town  1  The  peace  of  Teschen  was  only 
concluded  after  four  months  of  negotiation. 
Six  weeks  were  consumed  at  Sistow  before  the 
conferences  on  the  forms  were  concluded;  the 
negotiations  for  the  peace  of  Vienna  lasted  two 
months,  though  the  greater  part  of  the  Austrian 
States  were  in  the  hands  of  France.  Can  it  bo 
*  Fain,  ii.,  212,  216.     Declaration  of  Austria 
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seriously  proposed  to  reconcile  the  differences 
and  adjust  the  interests  of  France,  Austria, 
Russia,  Prussia,  Denmark,  Saxony,  and  so 
many  other  states,  watch  in  hand,  in  fifteen 
days  I  But  for  the  fatal  intervention  of  Aus- 
tria, peace  at  this  moment  would  have  been 
concluded  between  Russia,  France,  and  Prus- 
sia. Austria,  the  enemy  of  France,  and  cover- 
ing her  ambition  under  the  mask  of  a  mediator, 
complicated  everything,  and  rendered  reconcil- 
iation impossible.  But  Austria,  in  an  open  and 
avowed  state  of  hostility,  is  in  a  position  at 
once  more  sincere  and  more  simple  :  Europe  is 
nearer  peace ;  there  is  a  complication  the  less. 
If  Austria  is  really  desirous  of  an  accommoda- 
tion, let  her  name  a  place  which  may  be  neu- 
tralized and  set  apart  for  a  congress,  where 
plenipotentiaries  of  all  the  powers,  great  and 
small,  may  assemble,  and  the  negotiations  may 
proceed  with  the  gravity  and  deliberation  suited 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  at  issue,  with- 
out the  continuance  of  hostilities."  To  this 
last   proposal  Metternich   replied   that 

s'  '  the  proposal  for  a  congress  should  forth- 
with be  communicated  by  the  three  allied  pow- 
ers to  their  other  allies ;  but  before  their  an- 
swers could  be  received  the  struggle  recom- 
menced, and  all  thoughts  of  peace  were  drown- 
ed in  the  roar  and  whirl  of  war.* 

It  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  France  had 
_  „     .  the  better  in  this  debate  ;  and  that, 

JReflections  on    .,  ,    .     ., 

this  debate,  though  both  parties  were  insincere 
and  on  the  sub-  in  their  proposals  for  peace  at  that 
sequent  mani-  time,  the  reasons  which  Napole- 
tna°  AUS"  on's  diplomatists  adduced  for  ques- 
tioning the  pacific  intentions  of  the 
cabinet  of  Vienna  were  more  weighty  than  those 
which  Metternich  advanced  to  substantiate  a 
similar  charge  against  them.  But,  as  usual 
Avith  state  papers  of  this  description,  they  were 
very  far  from  revealing  the  real  motives  which 
actuated  either  party  ;  and  were  put  forward 
with  hardly  any  other  view,  on  either  side, 
than  to  effect  that  grand  object  of  diplomacy, 
the  concealing  of  the  real  thoughts  of  the  par- 
ties. The  true  motives  which  actuated  Austria 
at  this  momentous  crisis  are  much  more  sin- 
cerely, and,  therefore,  powerfully  put  forth  in  the 
Austrian  manifesto  on  the  ground  of  war  against 
France,  drawn  by  Gentz,  which  was  shortly 
afterward  published  by  the  cabinet  of  Vienna, 
and  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  this  chap- 
ter.t  Napoleon  gave  the  most  decisive  proof 
that  he  felt  he  had  been  struck  between  wind 
and  water  by  this  manifesto  by  omitting,  in  his 
publication  of  it  in  the  Moniteur,  the  most  ma- 
terial passages  which  it  contained,  which  will 
be  found  in  italics  in  the  document  given  in  the 
Appendix. J  And  so  reasonable  were  the  terms 
of  Austria's  ultimatum,  already  given,  that  we 
have  Lord  Londonderry's  authority  for  the  fact, 
that,  in  a  private  conversation  between  Cau- 
laincourt  and  Metternich,  the  former  admitted, 
that,  if  he  were  Napoleon,  he  would  at  once 
accept  them,  but  that  he  had  no  power  to  do 
so,  and  that  they  must  be  referred  to  the  em- 
peror.$ 

Prince  Metternich,  who  bore  so  distinguish- 

*  Maret's  Declaration,  Aug.  18,  1813,  and  Metternich's 
note,  Aug.,  21.  Fain,  ii.,  217,  222. 

t  App.,  C,  ii.,  to  chap.  lxx. 

t  Compare  manifesto  in  Hard.,  xii.,  211,  and  in  Moniteur, 
Sept.  21,  1813.  t)  Lond.,  97. 


ed  a  part  in  this  memorable  nego-  Early  history 
tiation,  and  in  whose  hands  the  of  Prince  Met  - 
question  of  peace  or  war  was  in  a  ternieh. 
manner  definitively  placed,  was  a  statesman 
who  for  above  a  quarter  of  a  century  exercised 
so  great  an  influence  on  the  history  of  Europe, 
that  any  history  might  justly  be  regarded  as  de- 
fective that  did  not  delineate  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  his  character  and  biography.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  public  functionary,  who,  at  an  early 
period  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  bore  a  distin- 
guished part  in  the  administration  of  the  Flem- 
ish provinces,  and  was  born  in  1773,  at  his  fa- 
ther's hereditary  seat  near  Johannisberg,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  Educated  at  Strasburg, 
he  early  improved  his  information  regarding 
public  affairs  by  travels  in  Germany,  Holland, 
and  Great  Britain,  and  soon  after  entered  the 
diplomatic  line,  and  served  at  the  Congress  of 
Rastadt  in  1799.  His  great  abilities,  however, 
soon  attracted  notice  at  a  court  which,  justly 
impressed  with  the  vast  importance  of  diplo- 
matic talent,  never  fails,  despite  its  aristocratic 
prepossessions,  to  seek  for  it  wherever  it  is  to 
be  found,  even  in  the  humblest  ranks  of  the 
state  ;  and  he  was  employed  on  missions  of 
importance  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1804,  and  Ber- 
lin in  1805.  At  both  these  capitals  he  sedu- 
lously studied,  not  only  the  national  resources, 
but  the  temperament  and  habits  of  the  people  ; 
and,  as  his  elegant  and  polished  manners  gave 
him  an  easy  access  to  the  highest  circles,  he 
soon  became  personally  acquainted  with  the 
most  influential  persons  at  the  northern  cabi- 
nets. After  the  peace  of  Presburg,  in  1805,  he 
was  appointed  ambassador  at  Paris  ;  and  in 
that  delicate  situation,  though  representing  a 
vanquished  monarch,  he  succeeded,  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-three,  in  conciliating  all  who  came 
in  contact  with  him,  by  the  urbanity  of  his 
manners,  and  the  admirable  skill  with  which 
he  maintained  a  difficult,  and  yet  important  po- 
sition. In  1809  he  was  appointed  chancellor 
of  state  upon  the  resignation  of  Count  Stadion, 
under  whose  auspices  he  had  risen  to  eminence, 
and  whose  known  hostility  to  France  rendered 
it  necessary  for  him  to  retire  upon  the  peace  of 
Schoenbrunn  ;  and  for  more  than  thirty  years 
from  that  period  he  exercised,  almost  without 
control,  the  highest  authority  in  the  Austrian 
dominions.* 

No  diplomatist,  even  in  that  age  of  intellect- 
ual giants, excelled,perhaps  hard- 
ly any  equalled  Metternich,  in  the  ^tsmaT*8 
calm  and  sagacious  survey  which 
he  took  of  existing  events,  in  the  prophetic 
skill  with  which  he  divined  their  probable  ten- 
dency, and  the  admirable  tact  with  which,  with- 
out exciting  unnecessary  jealousy,  he  contrived 
to  render  them  conducive  to  the  interests  of 
the  country  with  whose  direction  he  was  in- 
trusted. An  easy  and  graceful  address,  a  cool- 
ness which  nothing  could  disturb,  an  inexhaust- 
ible flow  of  brilliant  conversation,  a  fascinating 
power  of  delicate  flattery,  while  they  rendered 
him  the  charm  of  the  highest  society  wherever 
he  went,  concealed  powers  of  the  first  order, 
and  a  sagacity  in  discerning  the  probable  ten- 
dency of  events  which  never  was  surpassed. 
He  had  not  the  mora!  courage  which  rendered 
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Lord  Castlereagh  superior  to  the  storms  of  for- 
tune, nor  the  heroic  sense  of  duty  which  made 
Wellington  indifferent  to  them,  nor  the  ardent 
genius  which  enabled  Napoleon  to  direct  their 
fury:  his  talent,  and  there  it  was  unrivalled, 
consisted  in  gaining  possession  of  the  current, 
and  directing  it  to  his  purposes.  Laisscz  venir 
was  his  ruling  principle  at  all  periods  of  Ins 
life;  hut  this  seeming  insouciance  was  not  the 
result  of  listlessness  or  indifference,  but  of  a 
close  observation  of  the  course  of  events,  a 
strong  sense  of  the  danger  of  directly  opposing 
it,  and  a  conscious  power  of  ultimately  obtain- 
ing its  direction.  He  was  well  aware  of  the 
tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  which  every  age  has 
so  clearly  evinced,  and  trusted,  in  combating 
the  Revolutionary  torrent,  chiefly  to  its  speedy 
tendency,  like  all  violent  passions,  to  wear  it- 
self out.  No  man  was  more  fixed  in  his  opin- 
ions, or  more  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  up- 
holding those  conservative  principles,  both  in 
internal  government  and  external  relations, 
which  the  French  Revolution  had  wellnigh  sub- 
verted ;  but  none,  at  the  same  time,  saw  more 
Clearly  the  necessity  of  awaiting  the  proper  time 
for  action,  or  disguising  formed  determinations 
till  the  proper  season  for  executing  them  had 
arrived.  A  perfect  master  of  dissimulation,  he 
was  able  to  act  for  years  in  opposition  to  his 
real  tenets  without  letting  his  secret  designs 
be  perceived,  or  even  suspected  ;  and  such  was 
the  power  which  he  possessed  of  disguising  his 
intentions,  that  down  to  the  very  last  moment, 
in  the.  Congress  of  Prague,  he  succeeded  in  con- 
cealing them  even  from  the  penetrating  eye  of 
Napoleon. 

Talents  of  this  description  might  have  been 
His  private  hon-  in  the  last  degree  dangerous  in  the 
our  and  patriot-  hands  of  an  ambitious  and  unprin- 
ic  spirit.  cipled  man  ;  but  in  Metternich's 

case  they  were  restrained  by  influences  of  a 
higher  description,  which  in  a  great  measure 
secured  their  right  direction.  Though  abun- 
dantly unscrupulous  in  diplomatic  evasion  in 
state  affairs,  and  generally  acting  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  in  public  negotiations,  as  in  love, 
oaths  and  protestations  are  the  weapons  which 
both  parties  may  make  use  of  at  pleasure,  he 
was  yet  of  unsullied  honour  in  private  life,  and 
whatever  he  said  on  the  honour  of  a  gentleman 
might  with  confidence  be  relied  on.  Though 
long  vested  with  almost  unlimited  power,  and 
often  placed  in  hostility  with  the  aspiring  spirit 
especially  of  Italian  liberalism,  he  had  nothing 
cruel  or  vindictive  in  his  disposition  :  blood  was 
hardly  ever  shed  under  his  administration,  and 
secondary  punishment,  though  sometimes  se- 
vere, inflicted  only  so  far  as  was  deemed  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  consistency  of  a  despotic 
frame  of  government.  Above  all,  his  spirit  was 
essentially  patriotic  :  his  ruses  and  subterfuges, 
and  they  were  many,  were  all  directed  to  the 
extrication  of  his  country  from  difficulty,  or  the 
augmentation  of  its  territory  or  resources  ;  and 
under  his  long  administration  it  was  raised  from 
the  lowest  point  of  depression  to  an  unexampled 
height  of  felicity  and  glory.  Admitting  that 
much  of  this  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  reaction  in 
Europe  against  French  oppression,  which  was 
commencing  when  he  was  called  to  the  helm 
of  affairs,  and  soon  produced  a  general  efferves- 
cence which  was  irresistible,  still  much  also 


must  be  confessed  to  be  owing  to  the  skilfulnrss 
of  the  pilot  who  weathered  the  storm — who 
yielded  to  it  when  its  force  was  irresistible,  and 
gained  the  mastery  of  its  direction  when  the 
gales  were  setting  in  his  own  favour. 

"  Everything  for  the  people,  nothing  by  them," 
which  Napoleon  described  as  the 


And  principles 
of  government. 


true  secret  of  government,*  was 
the  means  by  which  his  conduct 
was  uniformly  regulated  in  domestic  admin- 
istration. He  had  the  strongest  aversion  to 
those  changes  which  are  forced  on  govern- 
ment by  the  people,  but  clearly  saw  the  proprie- 
ty of  disarming  their  leaders  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous weapons  which  they  wielded,  by  a  pa- 
ternal system  of  domestic  administration,  and 
a  sedulous  attention  to  their  material  interests. 
He  rigorously  prohibited  the  importation  of  lit- 
erary works  having  a  Democratic  or  infidel  ten- 
dency, and  exercised  in  this  respect  a  vexatious, 
and,  perhaps,  unnecessary  strictness  over  trav- 
ellers :  the  press  at  Vienna  was  subjected  to 
the  usual  censorship  of  absolute  governments  ; 
and  public  thought  confined  within  those  chan- 
nels which  the  Romish  Church  and  Aulic  Coun- 
cil deemed  advisable.  But  within  these  limits 
no  minister  ever  attended  with  more  anxiety 
and  success  to  the  interests  of  the  people  :  pub- 
lic instruction  has  been  rendered  universal ; 
the  hereditary  states  exhibit  in  their  uniform 
wellbeing  the  blessed  effects  of  a  paternal  ad- 
ministration ;  the  provinces  of  Lombardy  have 
almost  forgot,  in  the  substantial  blessings  of 
German  government,  the  visionary  dreams  of 
Italian  independence  ;  and  the  Austrian  mon- 
archy, as  a  whole,  exhibits,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, an  example  of  general  felicity  which  may 
well  put  more  popular  governments  to  the  blush 
for  the  vast  capacities  for  exertion  which  they 
have  misapplied,  and  the  boundless  means  of 
general  happiness  which  they  have  abused. t 

The  principles  on  which  Metternich's  policy, 
from  the  time  when  he  was  raised  His  own  ac_ 
to  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs  count  of  his 
in  1809,  till  the  rupture  of  the  Con-  policy  at  this 
gress  at  Prague  in  1813,  were  well  Penod- 
described  by  himself  to  Sir  Charles  Stewart.  He 
found  the  finances  of  the  monarchy  insolvent, 
its  military  strength  weakened,  its  public  spirit 
crushed  by  misfortune.  His  first  care  was  to 
arrange  and  bring  about  the  marriage  of  the 
Archduchess  Marie  Louise,  in  order  to  raise  his 
country  one  step  from  the  abyss  into  which  it 
had  fallen  :  never  intending,  however,  when  the 
national  existence  and  power  were  again  se- 
cured, to  make  any  permanent  change  on  the 
policy  of  the  state.  This  policy,  for  the  three 
years  which  followed  the  peace  of  Schoen- 
brunn,  was  attended  with  the  happiest  effects: 
insomuch  that,  when  Austria  was  again  called 
to  appear  on  the  theatre  of  Europe,  she  found 
herself  speedily  at  the  head  of  a  force  which  re- 
called the  most  prosperous  days  of  the  monar- 
chy. His  object  throughout  was  to  re-establish 
the  influence  and  power  of  his  country,  and 
through  it  give  peace  to  the  world  ;  and  on  this 
principle  he  resolutely  resisted  all  the  entrea- 
ties with  which  he  was  beset  to  join  Austria  to 
the  alliance  after  the  disasters  of  the  Russian 
campaign,  till  the  period  had  arrived  when  his 

*  Ante,  hi.,  34. 

t  Personal  observation.     Capef.,  viii.,  341. 
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preparations  were  complete,  and  matters  had 
arrived  at  such  a  crisis  that  she  could  interpose 
with  decisive  effect.  But  that  his  policy  was 
essentially  pacific,  and  that  he  had  no  desire  to 
augment  Austria,  when  restored  to  her  suitable 
place  in  Europe,  at  the  expense  of  less  power- 
ful states,  is  decisively  proved  by  the  fact  that, 
ever  since  the  peace  of  Vienna  in  1814,  and  fall 
of  Napoleon,  she  has  remained  at  rest,  and  no 
projects  of  ambition  have  either  agitated  her 
councils  or  disturbed  the  peace  of  Europe.* 

Unbounded   was   the   joy   diffused   through 
TT  ■        ,       the  Russian  and  Prussian  troops  by 

Universal  joy     ,  „    .  ,r       , 

in  the  allied  the  accession  of  Austria  to  the  al- 
army  at  the  liance.  To  outstrip  the  slow  arri- 
junction  of  vai  jjy  couriers  of  the  long-wished- 
for  intelligence,  bonfires  were  pre- 
pared on  the  summits  of  the  Bohemian  Mount- 
ains ;  and  at  midnight  on  the  10th,  their  re- 
splendent light  told  the  breathless  host  in  Sile- 
sia that  two  hundred  thousand  gallant  allies 
were  about  to  join  their  standard.  The  Em- 
peror of  Russia  and  King  of  Prussia,  with  their 
respective  troops,  were  assembled,  in  anxious 
expectation,  at  Trachenberg,  in  a  large  barn, 
awaiting  the  agreed-on  signal,  when,  a  little  af- 
ter midnight  on  the  night  of  the  10th,  loud 
shouts  on  the  outside  announced  that  the  flames 
were  seen ;  and  soon  the  sovereigns  themselves, 
hastening  to  the  door,  beheld  the  blazing  lights, 
prophetic  of  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  on  the  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains.  Such  was  the  joy 
which  pervaded  the  deeply-agitated  assembly, 
that  they  all  embraced,  many  with  tears  of  rap- 
ture. Spontaneous  salvos  of  artillery  and  feux- 
dc-joie  of  musketry  resounded  through  the  whole 
Russian  and  Prussian  lines.  Joy  beamed  in 
every  countenance  :  confidence  had  possessed 
itself  of  every  heart.  With  lightsome  steps  the 
great  body  of  the  forces  in  Silesia  obeyed,  next 
morning,  the  order  to  march  into  Bohemia.  In- 
numerable columns  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  ar- 
tillery, soon  thronged  the  passes  in  the  mount- 
ains ;  and  before  the  six  days'  delay  allowed 
for  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  after  the 
termination  of  the  armistice,  had  expired,  eigh- 
Au  16  ty  thousand  Russian  and  Prussian  veter- 
ans were  grouped  around  the  walls  of 
Prague.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  and  King  of 
Prussia  arrived  soon  after  in  that  city,  where 
they  were  received  with  the  utmost  cordiality 
and  magnificence  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  ; 
and  a  review  of  the  principal  forces  of  the  lat- 

Aug.  19.  ter  on  tne  19tn  °f  August,  when  nine- 
ty-one battalions  of  infantry  and  fifty 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  in  all  nearly  ninety  thou- 
sand men,  defiled  before  their  majesties,  con- 
veyed a  vivid  image  of  the  vast  accession  of 
strength  which  their  cause  had  received  by 
this  fortunate  alliance.  It  was  a  gratifying 
spectacle  to  the  English  diplomatists — Lord 
Aberdeen,  Lord  Cathcart,  and  Sir  Charles  Stew- 
art, who  had  so  powerfully  contributed  to  bring 
about  this  felicitous  union — to  behold  the  per- 
severing efforts  of  their  country,  after  twen- 
ty years  of  constancy  and  warfare,  at  length 
crowned  by  the  formation  of  a  league  which 
promised  speedily  to  effect  the  deliverance  of 
Europe  ;  and  their  patriotic  pride  was  not  a  lit- 
tle increased  by  the  accounts  which  arrived 
next  day  of  the  defeat  of  Soult  with  immense 

*  Loud.,  104,  105.     See,  also,  Capelig-ue,  viii. 


loss,  after  a  series  of  desperate  battles  in  the 
Pyrenees,  and  the  expulsion  of  his  army,  after 
a  second  irruption,  from  the  whole  Spanish  ter- 
ritory.* 

It  had  long  been  fondly  hoped  at  Dresden  that 
the  15th  of  August,  the  day  of  the  fete  Last  review 
of  Napoleon,  on  which,  according  to  of  Napoleon 
the  custom  of  Catholic  countries,  his  at  Dresden, 
birthday  was  held,  would  be  the  day  Au&ust  1U- 
on  which  the  signature  of  the  preliminaries  or 
peace  would  be  celebrated.  As  the  armistice 
drew  near  to  its  termination,  however,  these 
hopes  were  gradually  dispelled ;  and  at  length 
an  imperial  order,  that  the  fete  should  take  place 
on  the  10th,  clearly  revealed  the  presentiment, 
that  on  the  15th  the  approaching  resumption  of 
hostilities  would  render  such  a  display  as  was 
desired  for  the  occasion  impossible.  A  grand 
review,  however,  took  place  on  the  former  day, 
with  all  the  circumstance  of  military  pomp,  at 
which  the  King  of  Saxony,  his  brothers  and 
nephews,  and  all  the  principal  marshals  and  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Empire,  assisted.  Napoleon,  fol- 
lowed by  this  splendid  cortege,  passed  the  line, 
which  was  drawn  up  in  the  great  plain  of  Ostra- 
Gehege,  near  Dresden,  at  the  gallop  ;  and  after- 
ward the  whole  troops,  who  were  collected  at. 
Dresden  and  its  environs,  defiled  before  him. 
The  multitude  of  uniforms,  costumes,  and  na- 
tions, which  were  then  assembled,  strongly  be- 
spoke the  heart-stirring  nature  of  the  contest 
which  had  thus  roused  the  world  against  itself  in 
arms :  the  Old  Guard,  twenty  thousand  strong, 
of  whom  five  thousand  were  splendid  cavaliers, 
presented  a  magnificent  spectacle,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  nothing  could  withstand  the  hero  who  had 
such  a  force  still  at  his  disposal.  A  grand  ban- 
quet followed,  at  which  the  whole  soldiers  of  the 
guard  were  entertained,  and  in  the  evening  fire- 
works and  illuminations  recalled  for  a  moment 
the  triumphant  days  of  the  Empire.  But  though 
the  splendour  of  these  rejoicings  for  a  while  di- 
verted the  attention  and  distracted  the  cares  of 
the  soldiers  and  citizens,  they  afforded  no  res- 
pite to  the  cares  and  anxiety  of  their  chief:  se- 
rious and  thoughtful,  he  beheld  the  vast  array 
defile  before  him,  and  immediately  after  the  re- 
view terminated,  shut  himself  up  in  his  cabinet 
to  resume  the  labours  of  diplomacy,  which  then, 
wore  so  threatening  an  aspect.  Melancholy 
forebodings  filled  every  breast :  it  was  univer- 
sally believed  that  Austria  had  joined  the  alli- 
ance ;  no  glowing  order  of  the  day,  no  heart- 
stirring  proclamation,  dispelled  these  fears,  or 
called  the  troops  to  fresh  victories  ;  and  next 
morning  the  rolling  of  the  drums,  which  in  every 
direction  called  the  troops  to  their  rallying- 
points,  the  aids-de-camp  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
the  clatter  of  artillery  and  wagons  through  the 
streets,  and  the  long  columns  of  bayonets  and 
lances  which  defiled  through  the  gates,  told  but 
too  plainly  that  war  was  again  about  to  rekin- 
dle its  flames.  This  review  deserves  to  be  no- 
ticed :  it  was  the  last  that  Napoleon  ever  held 
of  the  Grand  Army  ;  disaster  afterward  succeed- 
ed disaster  too  rapidly  for  the  animating  pagean- 
try of  military  magnificence.! 

Shortly  before  the  recommencement  of  hostil- 
ities, Napoleon  summoned  an  old  veteran  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  Empire  to  Dresden,  whose 


*  Lond.,  105,  106,  109.     Fain,  ii.;  95,  96.     Capef.,  x.,  175, 
176.  t  Fain,  n.,  91,  92. 
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'Interview  of  selfish  ambition  and  capacity  for 
Napoleon  with  intrigue  were  too  dangerous  to  be 
Fouche  at  allowed  to  remain  in  his  rear  in  ttie 
Dresden.  disgrace  into  which  he  had  fallen. 

Fouche"  forthwith  obeyed  the  summons,  and  on 
•his  way  from  Paris  had  an  interview  with  Au- 
gereau  at  Mayence,  who  strongly  expressed, 
with  military  energy,  his  conviction  that  the 
obstinacy  of  Napoleon  would  speedily  prove  his 
ruin.*     The  emperor  received  him  with  cold  ci- 
vility :   after  the  first  compliments  were  over, 
they  entered  on  the  state  of  affairs  ;  and  Fouche 
had  the  holdness  to  tell  him  that  he  was  fearful 
that  five  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  supported 
by  an  insurgent  population  in  rear,  would  com- 
pel him  to  abandon  Germany.     Napoleon  imme- 
diately resumed  his  warlike  air.     "  It  is  distress- 
ing," said  he,  "that  a  general  discouragement 
has  seized  even  upon  the  bravest  minds.     The 
question  is  no  longer  the  abandonment  of  this 
or  that  province :  our  political  supremacy,  and 
with  it  our  very  existence,  is  at  stake.     If  my 
physical  power  is  great,  my  moral  power  is  still 
greater  :  let  us  beware  how  we  break  the  charm. 
Wherefore  all  these  alarms  1     Let  events  take 
their  course.     Austria  wishes  to  take  advan- 
tage of  my  embarrassments  to  recover  great  ad- 
vantages ;  but  she  will  never  consent  to  my  to- 
tal destruction,  in  order  to  surrender  herself 
without  a  shield  to  the  jaws  of  Russia.     This  is 
my  policy :  I  expect  that  you  are  to  serve  me 
"with  all  your  power.     I  have  named  you  Govern- 
-or-general  of  Illyria ;  and  it  is  you,  in  all  prob- 
ability, who  will  have  to  put  the  finishing  hand 
v.hii  Austria.     Set  off;  go  by  Prague  ;  set  on 
your  well-known  threads  of  secret  negotiation, 
and  thence  travel  by  Gratz  to  Laybach.     Lose 
no  time,  for  poor  Junot,  whom  you  are  to  suc- 
ceed, is  decidedly  mad.     In  my  hands,  Illyria  is 
an  advanced  guard  in  the  heart  of  Austria,  a 
sentinel  to  keep  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  right." 
Fouche  made  a  profound  obeisance,  and  straight- 
way set  out.     He  was  well  aware  that 
he  was  sent  into  honourable   banish- 
ment, but  he  was  too  prudent  to  remonstrate 
against  his  destination.     Before  he  arrived  in 
•his  province,  Junot  had  displayed  evident  marks 
of  insanity :  the  vexations  consequent  on  the 
f  ublic  reproaches  addressed  to  him  by  the  em- 
peror in  Russia,  joined  to  the  rigours  of  its  cli- 
mate and  domestic  embarrassments,  had  com- 
bined to  destroy  his  understanding ;   and  after 
Fouche's  arrival  he  was  sent  back  .to  France, 
where,  in  a  fortnight  after,  he  died  in  the  house 
«in  which  he  had  been  born,  having,  in  a  parox- 
ysm of  madness,  thrown  himself  from  a  window. 
.Napoleon's  early  companions  in  arms  were  fast 
•falling  around  him.     Bessieres,  Duroc,  and  Ju- 
not perished  within  a  few  months  of  each  other ; 

*  "I  received,"  said  Augereau  to  Fouche,  "letters  from 
Headquarters  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Bautzen,  and  it 
■appears  that  that  horrible  butchery  led  to  no  result :  no  pris- 
oners, no  cannon.  In  a  country  extremely  intersected  with 
enclosures,  we  have  found  the  enemy  prepared  or  intrench- 
ed at  every  point  ;  we  suffered  severely  at  the  subsequent 
•combat  of  Reichenbach.  Observe  that,  in  that  short  cam- 
paign, one  bullet  has  carried  off  Bessieres  on  this  side  of  the 
JElbe,  and  another  Duroc  at  Reichenbach.  What  a  war ! 
we  shall  all  be  destroyed  ;  what  would  he  do  at  Dresden  ? 
He  will  not  make  peace  ;  you  know  him  better  than  I  do. 
He  will  get  himself  surrounded  by  500,000  men.  No  one  can 
doubt  that  Austria  will  follow  the  example  of  Prussia.  If 
he  continues  obstinate,  and  is  not  killed,  which  he  will  not 
be,  we  shall  all  be  destroyed."— See  Memoires  de  Fouche, 
.  ii.,  171,  172. 
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the  stars  which  shone  forth  in  the  firmament 
eighteen  years  before  on  the  Italian  plains,  in 
the  first  years  of  the  Revolution,  were  rapidly 
sinking  into  the  shades  of  night.  *f 

The  astute  chief  of  the  police,  in  passing 
through  Prague,  however,  imme-  Fouche,s  se. 
diately  commenced  his  usual  sys-  cret  interviews 
tern    of   underhand    intrigue    and  with  Metter- 
selfish  foresight.     He  saw  clearly  mcn- 
that  it  was  all  over  with  Napoleon,  and  deem- 
ing the  opportunity  favourable  for  setting  on 
foot  the  threads  of  a  negotiation,  which  might 
give  him  the  means  of  escape  in  the  general 
ruin,  he  opened  to  Metternich  in  that  city  his 
ideas  on  the  important  part  which  the  Senate 
would  come  to  play  in  the  event  of  his  fall. 
"  Europe,"  said  he,   "  rising  en  masse  against 
Napoleon,   cannot   fail   to   occasion   his  over- 
throw :  we  must  look  to  the  future.     A  regency, 
with  the  empress  at  its  head,  and  Austria  as  its 
support,  seems  to  afford  the  fairest  chance  of 
success  ;  the  members  of  the  Bonaparte  family 
must  be  pensioned  and  sent  to  travel ;  a  regen- 
cy, composed  of  the  leading  men  of  all  parties, 
including  Talleyrand,  Fouche,  and  M.  de  Mont- 
morency, would  soon  arrange  matters  ;  the  im- 
perial generals  might  be  easily  appeased  by  great 
appointments,  and  France  reduced  to  the  limits 
of  the  Rhine."     Metternich,  without  commit- 
ting himself,  received  the  plan  proposed  as  a 
memorial,  observing,  only,  "  that  all  would  de- 
pend on  the  chances  of  war."     But  this  project 
on  the  part  of  the  veteran  regicide  and  revolu- 
tionist of  Nantes,  deserves  to  be  recorded  as 
the  first  germe  of  the  vast  conspiracy  which,  in 
the  end,  precipitated  Napoleon  from  the  throne. t 
While  Napoleon  was  thus  providing,  in  the 
honourable  exile  of  his  old  minister   Arrival  of 
of  police,  for  the  security  of  his  em-   Moreau  in 
pire  during  the  chances  of  war,  an-    Europe. 
other  illustrious  chief  of  the  Revolution  was 
again  reappearing  on  the  theatre,  and  destined 
shortly  to  close  his  brilliant  career  in  the  ranks 
of  his  enemies.     Moreau,  ever  since  his  trial 
and  condemnation  by  the  First  Consul^  in  1804, 
had  lived  in  retirement  in  America,  beholding 
the  contest  which  still  raged  in  Europe  as  the 
shipwrecked  mariner  does   the  waves    of  the 
ocean  from  which  he  has  just  escaped.     But 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  entertained  the 
highest    opinion    of  the   Republican    general, 
deeming  it  not  unlikely  that  he  might  be  induced 
to  lend  the  aid  of  his  great  military  talents  to 
support  the  cause  of  European  freedom,  had 

*  Fouche,  ii.,  198,  215.  Capef.,  x.,  184,  185.  D'Abran- 
tes,  xvi.,  278,  321. 

t  Napoleon  was  deeply  affected  by  the  death  of  Junot : 
when  he  received  the  intelligence  he  exclaimed,  "  Voila  en- 
core un  de  mes  braves  de  moins  !  Junot !  O  mon  Dieu  !" 
Shortly  before  his  death,  Junot  wrote  a  letter  to  the  emper- 
or, which,  amid  much  excitement  arising  from  commencing 
insanity,  contained  expressions  strongly  descriptive  of  the 
feelings  entertained  by  his  early  companions  in  arms  at  that 
period.  "  I,  who  love  you  with  the  adoration  of  the  savage 
for  the  sun — I,  who  live  only  in  you — even  I  implore  you  to 
terminate  this  eternal  war.  Let  us  have  peace.  I  would 
wish  to  repose  my  worn-out  head,  my  pain-racked  limbs  in 
my  house,  in  the  midst  of  my  family,  of  my  children,  of  my 
fnends.  I  desire  to  enjoy  that  which  I  have  purchased  with 
what  is  more  precious  than  all  the  treasures  of  the  Indies— 
with  my  blood— the  blood  of  an  honourable  man,  of  a  good 
Frenchman.  I  ask  tranquillity— purchased  liy  twenty-two 
years  of  active  service,  and  seventeen  wounds,  by  which  the 
blood  has  flowed,  first  for  my  country,  then  for  your  glory." 
— D'Abrantes,  xvi.,  323. 

t  Fouche,  ii.,  209,  210.     Capef.,  x.,  185,  186. 
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some  time  previously  opened  a  correspondence 
with  him  at  New- York ;  the  result  of  which  was, 
that  it  was  agreed,  as  the  basis  of  his  co-opera- 
tion, "that  France  should  be  maintained  in  the 
limits  which  it  had  acquired  under  the  Republic ; 
that  she  should  be  allowed  to  choose  her  own 
government  by  the  intervention  of  the  Senate 
and  political  bodies;  and  that,  as  soon  as  the 
imperial  tyranny  was  overturned,  the  interests 
of  the  country  should  become  paramount  to 
those  of  the  imperial  family."  In  pursuance  of 
these  principles,  it  was  agreed  that  Moreau  and 
Bernadotte  should  appear  together  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  make  an  appeal  to  the  exhausted 
army  with  the  tricolour  flag,  and  strive  to  over- 
turn the  tyranny  which  the  18th  Brumaire  had 
established.  No  sooner  were  these  prelimina- 
ries agreed  on  than  Moreau  embarked  at  New- 
York,  on  board  the  American  ship  Hannibal,  and, 
after  a  passage  of  thirty  days,  arrived  at  Got- 
tenburg  on  the  27th  of  July,  from  whence  he  im- 
mediately set  out  for  Stralsund  to  have  an  in- 
terview with  Bernadotte.* 

Moreau' s  .arrival  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
His  reception  was  fe^*  as  Marshal  Essen,  the 
at  Stralsund  Swedish  commander,  expressed  it, 
by  Bernadotte.  nas  a  re-enforcement  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men."  He  was  received  at 
Stralsund  with  the  highest  military  honours  by 
Bernadotte,  who,  amid  the  thunders  of  artillery 
and  the  cheers  of  an  immense  concourse  of 
spectators,  conducted  him  to  his  headquarters. 
But  though  the  meeting  between  the  hero  of 
Hohenlinden  and  the  old  Republican  of  the 
Sambre  and  Meuse  was  extremely  cordial,  yet 
they  experienced  considerable  embarrassment 
when  they  came  to  consult  on  the  ulterior  meas- 
ures to  be  pursued  in  France,  in  the  event  of 
Napoleon  being  dethroned.  Moreau,  whose  Re- 
publican ideas  had  undergone  no  change  by  his 
residence  in  America,  was  clear  for  reverting 
to  the  Constitution  of  1792,  and  perhaps  in- 
dulged the  secret  hope  that,  in  such  an  event, 
he  might  be  called  to  an  elevated  place  in  its 
councils  ;  Bernadotte,  whose  Democratic  prin- 
ciples had  been  singularly  modified  by  the  ex- 
perience he  had  had  of  the  sweets  of  royalty,  in- 
clined to  a  monarchical  constitution,  and  nursed 
the  expectation  that  the  choice  of  the  French 
people,  as  well  as  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  might 
fall  on  himself.  But,  though  the  seeds  of  future 
and  most  serious  discord  might  thus  be  per- 
ceived germinating  in  the  very  outset  of  their 
deliberations,  yet  common  hatred  of  Napoleon 
kept  them  united  in  all  objects  of  present  policy  ; 
and  after  concerting,  for  three  days,  with  perfect 
unanimity  the  plan  of  military  operations,  Mo- 
reau set  out  for  the  allied  headquarters  in  Bo- 
hemia.! 

Moreau's  progress  from  Stralsund  to  Prague 
His  journey  to,  was  a  continued  triumph.  Such 
and  reception  was  the  greatness  of  his  reputation, 
at,  Prague.  and  tHe  enthusiasm  excited  in  the 
north  of  Germany  by  his  joining  the  allied  cause, 
that  his  journey  resembled  rather  the  progress 
of  a  beloved  sovereign  than  that  of  a  foreign,  and 
at  one  period  hostile,  general.  The  innkeepers 
refused  to  accept  anything  from  him  for  their  en- 
tertainment ;  the  postmasters  hastened  to  offer 
him  their  best  horses,  and  send  on  couriers  to 
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announce  his  approach ;  wherever  he  stopped 
a  crowd  collected,  eager  to  catch  a  glance  of  so 
renowned  a  warrior.  At  Berlin,  not  only  the 
street  in  which  the  hotel  was  situated  where 
he  lodged  was  thronged  with  multitudes,  but 
those  even  which  opened  into  it ;  and  during  the 
few  hours  that  he  remained  there,  he  was  visit- 
ed by  the  principal  persons  in  that  city.  Nor 
was  his  reception  at  the  allied  headquarters, 
where  he  arrived  late  at  night  on  the 
16th  of  August,  less  flattering.  Early  ug-  Ib* 
next  morning  he  was  visited  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  who  lavished  upon  him  every  pos- 
sible attention  ;  and  he  was  immediately  admit- 
ted into  the  entire  confidence  of  the  allied  sov- 
ereigns. "  General  Moreau,"  said  Alexander, 
"  I  know  your  opinions  ;  I  will  do  nothing  which 
can  thwart  them.  France  shall  be  allowed  to 
pronounce  itself— to  show  its  power ;  I  leave  it 
perfectly  free."  His  reception  by  the  Emperor 
Francis  was  not  less  flattering,  who  publicly 
thanked  the  conqueror  of  Hohenlinden  for  the 
moderation  he  had  displayed,  and  the  discipline 
he  had  preserved,  when  in  possession  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  dominions.  Moreau  im- 
mediately began  to  study  the  maps  for  the  cam- 
paign which  was  about  to  open  ;  and  it  was 
very  much  by  his  advice  that  the  grand  attack 
on  Dresden,  which  so  soon  ensued,  and  so  near- 
ly proved  fatal  to  Napoleon,  was  adopted.  On 
the  15th  of  August,  General  Jomini,  ^ 
whose  military  writings  have  rendered  ug' 
him  so  celebrated,  and  who  at  that  period  oc- 
cupied the  situation  of  chief  of  the  staff  to 
Marshal  Ney,  chagrined  at  being  refused  the 
rank  of  general  of  division  in  the  French  army, 
to  which  his  services  entitled  him,  passed  over 
to  the  allies,  and  was  most  cordially  received. 
Lecourbe  was  hourly  expected  :  so  that  circum- 
stances seemed  to  afford  no  small  countenance 
to  the  favourite  idea  of  Moreau,  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  form  a  legion  of  thirty  thousand  men 
out  of  the  French  prisoners  in  Russia,  who 
were  reported  to  be  ready  to  combat  Napoleon, 
and  that  this  force  would  form  the  nucleus  of 
a  host  which  would  divide,  under  his  command, 
with  the  emperor  the  military  forces  of  the 
French  Empire.* 

But  how  gratifying  soever  the  arrival  of  such 
distinguished  French  officers  at  the  Contention 
allied  headquarters  might  be,  they  abo,it  the  aP- 
led  to  a  division  on  a  point  of  vital  ££Se£ 
importance,  which,  if  not  termina-  in-chief  to  the 
ted  by  the  magnanimous  self-denial  allies. 
of  the  party  principally  concerned,  might,  at  the 
very  outset,  have  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  al- 
liance. That  one  generalissimo  was  indispen- 
sable to  give  unity  to  the  operations  of  so  many 
different  armies,  when  combating  such  a  com- 
mander as  Napoleon,  was  sufficiently  evident ; 
but  who  that  generalissimo  was  to  be  was  by 
no  means  equally  apparent.  This  point  was 
canvassed  with  the  utmost  anxiety  at  the  allied 
headquarters  for  some  days  before  hostilities 
were  resumed,  and  no  small  heat  was  evinced 
on  both  sides  in  the  discussion.  The  Emperor 
Alexander  openly  and  eagerly  aspired  to  the  su- 
preme command,  in  which  he  was  supported  by 
the  King  of  Prussia.  His  colossal  power  and 
great    reputation  ;    the    unexampled    sacrifices 
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-which  he  had  made  in  combating  the  French 
emperor,  as  well  as  the  unparalleled  successes 
with  which  his  efforts  had  been  crowned;  his 
personal  courage  and  tried  energy  of  character, 
all  conspired  to  give  weight  to  his  claim,  which 
was  strongly  recommended  by  both  Moreau  and 
Jomini.  It  seemed  difficult,  indeed,  to  conceive 
on  what  grounds  it  could  be  resisted  ;  the  more 
especially  as  the  Archduke  Charles,  the  only 
general  in  the  allied  armies  whose  experience 
or  exploits  could  render  him  a  fit  competitor  for 
the  situation,  was  kept  at  a  distance  by  the  un- 
happy dissensions  which  for  some  years  had  pre- 
vailed in  the  imperial  family  of  Austria.  The 
command,  in  truth,  would  have  been  unani- 
mously conferred  upon  the  emperor  by  the  allied 
powers,  had  it  not  been  for  the  arrival  of  Mo- 
reau, and  the  high  place  immediately  assigned 
him  in  the  Russian  military  councils.  The  Aus 
trians,  not  unnaturally,  felt  apprehensive  of  be- 
ing placed,  in  some  degree,  under  the  command 
of  a  French  general,  from  whose  hostility  they 
had  suffered  so  much  ;  and  it  was  soon  pain- 
fully evident  that,  on  this  account,  no  cordial 
co-operation  on  their  part  could  be  hoped  for 
if  the  Emperor  Alexander  were  invested  with 
the  supreme  command.  In  these  circumstan- 
ces, that  generous  and  noble  prince,  though  not 
without  a  severe  pang,  relinquished  his  claim  to 
that  elevated  situation  ;  and,  from  deference  to 
Austria,  it  was  conferred  on  Prince  Schwartz- 
enberg,  who  remained  generalissimo  down  to 
the  capture  of  Paris.  But,  though  another  was 
placed  at  the  nominal  head  of'affairs,  it  was  im- 
possible to  deprive  the  Emperor  Alexander  of 
the  weight  which  he  possessed  as  the  head  of 
the  largest  and  most  experienced  portion  of  the 
allied  forces  :  such  was  the  jealousy  of  the  Rus- 
sian soldiers  at  the  idea  of  foreign  interference, 
that  Schwartzenberg's  orders  were,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  privately  sent  to  Barclay  de  Tol- 
ly, and  by  him  transmitted,  in  his  own  name,  to 
the  corps  of  his  army.*  It  was  often  difficult 
to  say,  amid  the  confusion  of  emperors,  kings, 
and  generals  at  headquarters,  who  really  held 
the  supreme  command  :  every  one  was  willing 
to  share  in  the  credit  of  successful  measures, 
but  none  would  admit  the  responsibility  of  re- 
verses ;  and  nothing  but  the  common  danger  to 
which  they  were  exposed,  and  the  fervent  spirit 
by  which  they  were  animated,  prevented  the  al- 
liance from  falling  to  pieces,  from  the  want  of  a 
real  head,  in  the  very  outset  of  its  operations. 

Nor  was  it  only  by  the  Emperor  Alexander 
Disinterested  tnat  disinterested  generosity  was 
conduct  of  the  displayed  on  the  trying  occasion 
allied  generals  0f  arranging  the  commands  and 
^erco_d.  distributing  the  corps  of  the  mul- 
tifarious host  which  was  assem- 
bled around  the  allied  standards.  Princes,  gen- 
erals, diplomatists,  officers,  and  soldiers,  vied 
with  each  other  in  the  alacrity  with  which  they 
laid  aside,  not  only  national  enmities,  but  indi- 
vidual rivalry,  and  bent  all  their  energies,  with- 
out a  thought  of  self,  on  forwarding  the  great  ob- 
jects of  the  confederacy.  Alexander,  discard- 
ing all  thought  of  the  supreme  command,  divi- 
ded his  force  in  nearly  equal  proportions  between 
the  three  grand  armies,  and  subjected  them  to 
the  command  of  Schwartzenberg,  who  had  in- 
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vaded  his  dominions  ;  of  Blucher,  who  had 
hitherto  been  unfortunate  in  war  ;  and  of  Ber- 
nadotte,  who  had  taken  so  active  a  share  in 
the  first  Polish  war.  Tauenzein  and  Bulow 
obeyed  without  a  murmur  the  commands  of  the 
Prince  Royal  of  Sweden,  whose  sword  had  cut 
so  deep  into  the  vitals  of  Prussia  at  Jena  and 
Lubeck  ;  Langeron  and  Sacken  cheerfully  act- 
ed under  the  command  of  the  veteran  Prussian 
Blucher,  as  yet  unknown  to  successful  fame  : 
Russia,  the  main  stay  and  soul  of  the  alliance,, 
whose  triumphant  arms  had  changed  the  face 
•  if  Europe,  had  not  the  command  of  one  of  the 
great  armies  ;  while  Austria,  the  last  to  enter 
into  the  confederacy,  and  so  recently  in  alliance 
with  Napoleon,  was  intrusted  with  the  general 
direction  of  the  whole.  On  contrasting  this  re- 
markable unanimity  and  disinterestedness  with 
the  woful  dissensions  which  had  paralyzed  the 
efforts,  and  marred  the  fortunes  of  all  former 
coalitions,  or  the  grasping  ambition  and  cease- 
less jealousies  which  at  that  very  time  brought 
disaster  upon  Napoleon's  lieutenants  in  Spain, 
we  perceive  that  it  is  sometimes  well  for  na- 
tions, as  well  as  for  individuals,  to  be  in  afflic- 
tion ;  that  selfishness  and  corruption  spring 
from  the  temptations  of  prosperity,  as  generos- 
ity and  patriotism  are  nursed  amid  the  storms 
of  adversity  ;  and  that  the  mixed  condition  of 
good  and  evil  is  part  of  the  system  which  the 
mercy  of  Providence  has  provided  in  this  world, 
against  the  consequences  of  the  blended  princi- 
ples of  virtue  and  wickedness  which  have  de- 
scended to  us  from  our  first  parents. 

It  is  a  singular,  and,  to  an  Englishman,  high- 
ly gratifying  circumstance,  to  ob-  Great  infla- 
serve  in  how  remarkable  and  mark-  cnce  of  \vel- 
ed  a  manner  the  achievements  of  bngtou's  suc- 
Wellington  and  his  gallant  army  in  ifesf  cause^at 
Spain  operated  at  all  the  most  crit-  this  period. 
ical  periods  of  the  struggle  in  animating  the  ex- 
ertions, or  terminating  the  irresolution  of  the 
other  powers  which,  co-operated  in  the  contes.t. 
When  Russia,  in  silence,  was  taking  measures 
to  withstand  the  dreadful  irruption  whieh  she 
foresaw  awaited  her  from  the  power  of  France, 
and  hesitated  whether  even  her  resources  were 
adequate  to  the  encounter,  she  beheld,  in  the 
defence  of  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  at  once 
an  example  and  a  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  a 
wise  defensive  system  ;  whe*n  the  negotiations 
between  her  and  France  were  approaching  a  cri- 
sis, in  May,  1812,  she  was  encouraged  by  the 
fall  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz  to  persevere 
in  resistance  ;  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Boro- 
dino, she  made  her  lines  resound  with  the  thun- 
der of  artillery  for  the  joyous  intelligence  of 
the  victory  of  Salamanca  ;  during  the  circular 
march  to  Taroutino,  she  received  support  amid 
the  flames  of  Moscow  from  the  fall  of  Madrid. 
Nor  did  the  glorious  events  of  the  Peninsula  in? 
1813  occur  less  opportunely  to  exercise  a  deci- 
sive influence  on  the  fortunes  of  Europe  :  the 
intelligence  of  the  overthrow  of  Vittoria  arrived 
just  in  time  to  determine  the  vacillation,  and 
add  the  strength  of  Austria  to  the  alliance  ;  that 
of  the  defeat  of  Soult  in  the  Pyrenees,  to  imbold- 
en  the  counsels,  and  invigorate  the  arm  of  the 
allied  army  on  the  resumption  of  hostilities,  af- 
ter the  armistice  of  Prague.  Whether  these  re- 
markable coincidences  were  the  result  of  acci- 
dental occurrence,  or  formed  part  of  the  fixed 
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design  of  Providence  for  the  deliverance  at  the 
appointed  season  of  an  oppressed  world,  it  is 
not  given  to  mortal  eye  to  discover ;  but  this 
much  may  with  confidence  be  asserted,  that  they 
afford  a  memorable  example  of  the  all-important 
-  truth,  applicable  alike  to  nations  and  individuals, 
that  the  only  sure  foundation  for  final  success 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fearless  discharge  of  duty  ; 
that  human  eye  cannot  scan,  nor  human  fore- 


sight discover,  the  mysterious  threads  by  which 
an  overruling  power  works  out  ultimate  reward 
for  strenuous,  or  ultimate  retribution  for  ignoble 
conduct ;  and  that,  whatever  may  be  the  horrors 
of  the  wilderness  through  which  they  pass,  ul- 
timate salvation  is  decreed  for  that  people  who, 
following  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  and  the  pil- 
lar of  cloud  by  day,  resolutely  persevere  through 
every  difficulty  in  the  appointed  path  of  virtue. 


CHAPTER    LXXI. 


DELIVERANCE   OF    GERMANY. 


ARGUMENT. 

Spirit  of  the  French  Revolution. — Causes  of  the  vast  Strength 
of  the  Passions  it  developed. — Moral  Reaction  which  stops 
this  unbridled  Career. — Causes  of  the  extraordinary  Fall 
of  the  Revolutionary  Power. — First  Operation  of  the  Al- 
lies.—  Napoleon  enters  Bohemia. — He  turns  aside  into 
Silesia,  notwithstanding  all  St.  Cyr's  Efforts. — Retreat  of 
Macdonald  in  that  Province. — Napoleon  advances  against 
Blucher,  who  falls  back. — Advance  of  the  Allies  upon  Dres- 
den.— They  approach  that  City. — Important  Advantage 
gained  by  this  Movement.  —  Napoleon  returns  towards 
Dresden. — Reasons  for  that  Movement. — His  Instructions 
to  Vandamme,  who  is  despatched  to  Pirna. — Entrance  of 
the  French  Guards  into  Dresden. — Arrival  of  the  Emper- 
or after  thein.—  Formidable  Attack  on  the  City  by  the  Al- 
lies.— Awful  Aspect  of  the  Allied  Columns  as  they  attack- 
ed Dresden. — Success  in  the  Outset  of  the  Allies. — Sally 
at  each  Flank  by  Napoleon,  which  repels  the  Attack. — 
State  of  both  Parties  during  the  Nighl. — Napoleon's  Dis- 
positions on  the  Day  following. — Posit'ons  of  the  Allied 
Troops  at  that  Period. — Battle  of  the  Twenty-seventh  of 
August. — Total  Defeat  of  the  Austrian  Left  by  Murat. — 
Operations  on  the  French  Left. — Wound  of  Moreau. — Sin- 
gular Manner  in  which  he  came  by  his  Death. — Council 
of  War  among  the  Allies,  when  it  is  resolved  to  retreat. — 
Extraordinary  Difficulties  on  the  Line  of  March  in  the 
Rear. — Aspect  of  the  Field  of  Battle. — Napoleon  sets  out 
in  Pursuit. — Great  Ability  displayed  by  him  in  this  Battle. 
—Result  of  the  Action  on  both  Sides. — Glaring  Errors  of 
the  Austrian  Commander  on  this  Occasion. — Great  Divis- 
ions at  the  Allied  Headquarters.  —  Movements  of  Van- 
damme against  Ostermann.  —  Great  Interests  dependant 
on  the  Contest  between  them. — Battle  of  Culm,  and  hero- 
ic Resistance  of  the  Russians. — Vandamme  remains  firm 
on  the  next  Day. —  Dispositions  of  the  Russians  to  attack 
him. — Second  Battle  of  Culm. — Dreadful  Struggle  in  the 
Defile  of  Tilnitz  in  the  French  Rear. — Napoleon's  Views 
at  this  Period  for  an  Attack  on  Berlin. — Manner  in  which 
he  received  the  Accounts  of  the  Disaster  at  Culm. — Re- 
flections on  the  real  Causes  of  Vandamme's  Destruction. — 
Eail  ure  of  all  Attempts  to  exculpate  Napoleon  on  this  Point. 
— Napoleon's  Operations  in  Silesia  at  this  Period. — His  In- 
structions to  Macdonald,  and  his  Movements.  —  Simul- 
taneous Advance  of  Blucher  against  Macdonald. — Battle 
of  the  Katzbach. — Defeat  of  Souham  on  the  French  Left. 
— Continuation  of  the  Battle  on  the  Right  and  Centre. — 
-Great  Successes  of  the  Allies  on  the  following  Day. — Dis- 
aster of  Puthod's  Division.— Results  of  the  Battle.— Re- 
flections on  the  Conduct  of  the  Generals  on  both  Sides. — 
Operations  against  Bernadotte. — Napoleon's  great  Anxiety 
for  Success  over  him. — Advance  of  Oudinot  against  him, 
and  Preparations  for  a  Battle.— Battle  of  Gross  Beeren. — 
Defeat  of  the  French  Centre  there. — Results  of  the  Battle. 
— Its  subsequent  Effects. — Vast  moral'  Influence  of  these 
Successes  of  the  Allies. — Defensive  Measures  of  Napoleon 
for  the  Protection  of  Saxony.  —  He  advances  in  Person 
against  Blucher.  —  Ney's  Movements,  at  the  same  time, 
against  Bernadotte.  —  Battle  of  Dennewitz.  —  Arrival  of 
Ney  with  his  Centre  on  the  Field.— The  Arrival  of  Ber- 
nadotte with  the  Swedish  Reserve  decides  the  Victory. — 
Operations  of  Davoust  and  Walmoden  on  the  Lower  Elbe. 
—  Walmoden  destroys  the  French  Division  Pecheux. — 
Reasons  which  now  led  to  a  Change  of  the  Seat  of  War 
by  Napoleon. — Deplorable  Condition  of  the  French  in  Tor- 
gan,  Dresden,  and  the  Fortresses  on  the  Elbe. — Dreadful 
Effect  of  their  Distresses  on  the  Condition  of  the  French 
Army. — Situation  of  the  Allies. — Their  Plans  at  this  Pe- 
riod.— Movements  of  Blucher  across  the  Elbe,  in  conform- 
ity with  their  Plan  of  Operations. — Movements  of  Berna- 
-dotte  and  Schwartzenberg. — Napoleon's  Views  at  this  Pe- 
riod.— His  admirable  military  Ideas  expressed  to  St.  Cyr. — 
lie  afterward  alters  his  Plan.— Sets  out  to  join  Ney,  and 


leaves  St.  Cyr  at  Dresden,  where  he  is  soon  surrounded 
by  the  Enemy. — Napoleon  advances  against  Blucher,  who 
joins  Bernadotte. — Their  united  Armies  march  to  the  West, 
and  pass  Napoleon,  who  prepares  to  cross  the  Elbe  and 
invade  Prussia. — False  Counter-movement  of  Bernadotte 
towards  the  Elbe. — Advance  of  the  Grand  Allied  Army 
towards  Leipsic. — Napoleon's  Project  for  carrying  the  War 
into  Prussia.  —  His  Interviews  with  his  Marshals,  and 
Reasons  for  his  advancing  to  Berlin. — The  Defection  of 
Bavaria  overturns  this  Project.  —  Fearful  Dangers  with 
which  Napoleon  was  now  environed. — Universal  Joy  with 
which  the  French  Army  received  the  Orders  to  move  to- 
wards Leipsic. — Description  of  that  Town  and  its  Environs. 
— Napoleon's  Preparatory  Inspection  of  the  Field  of  Bat- 
tle.— Positions  of  the  French  Army  around  Leipsic,  and 
their  Position  and  Force  to  the  North  of  that  Town. — Po- 
sitions of  the  Grand  Allied  Army. — Their  Positions  to  the 
South  of  Leipsic. — Forces  and  Position  of  the  Allies  to  the 
North  of  that  Town. — Schwartzenberg's  Proclamation  to 
his  Troops,  and  Feelings  of  the  Soldiers  on  both  Sides. — 
Commencement  of  the  Battle,  and  early  Success  of  the 
Allies. — Napoleon  prepares  a  grand  Attack  upon  the  En- 
emy's Centre. — Schwartzenberg's  Measures  to  support  it. 
— Desperate  Cavalry  Action  in  the  Centre. — Latour  Mau- 
bourg's  vehement  Charge  to  the  East  of  Wachau,  which 
is  defeated  by  Alexander  in  Person.— Arrival  of  the  Aus- 
trian Reserves  on  the  Field. — Napoleon's  last  Effort. — Last 
Attack  of  Meerfeldt,  which  is  Repulsed,  and  he  is  made 
Prisoner. — Operation  of  Giulay  at  Lindenau. — Battle  of 
the  Mockern  between  Blucher  and  Ney. — Defeat  of  the 
Latter  by  Blucher. — General  Result  of  this  Day's  Battle. 
— Napoleon's  Conferences  with  Meerfeldt,  whom  he  sends 
back  with  secret  Proposals  to  the  Allies. — Mournful  Night 
at  Napoleon's  Headquarters. — The  Allies  defer  the  Attack 
till  the  Eighteenth. — Dangerous  State  of  Affairs  to  Napo- 
leon to  the  North  of  Leipsic.  —  Vigorous  Efforts  of  Sir 
Charles  Stewart  to  bring  up  Bernadotte. — Changes  in  Na- 
poleon's Position  during  the  Night. — Dispositions  of  Prince 
Schwartzenberg  for  the  Attack.— Commencement  of  the 
Battle,  and  Success  of  the  Allies  on  their  Left. — Desperate 
Conflict  at  Probstheyda  in  the  Centre. — Second  Attack 
there  is  repulsed  by  Napoleon  in  Person. — Operations  on 
the  Allied  Right. — The  Grand  Allied  Army  withdraws  its 
Columns  of  Attack,  and  opens  a  concentric  Fire  of  all  their 
Cannon. — Operations  of  Blucher  and  Bernadotte  against 
Ney. — Defection  of  the  Saxons,  and  Defeat  of  the  French 
Centre  and  Right  to  the  North  of  Leipsic.  —  Napoleon 
makes  an  Effort  on  that  Side,  which  is  defeated. — Close 
of  the  Battle,  and  Commencement  of  Napoleon's  Retreat. 
— Night  Council  held  by  Napoleon  on  the  Field. — Dreadful 
State  of  Leipsic  during  the  Night. — French  Dispositions 
for  a  Retreat  on  the  following  Morning. — Preparations  of 
the  Allies  for  the  Assault  on  Leipsic. — Last  Interview  of 
Napoleon  with  the  King  of  Saxony,  and  his  Departure 
from  Leipsic,  which  is  carried  on  all  Sides  after  a  vigor- 
ous Resistance. — Blowing  up  of  the  Bridge  over  the  Elster, 
and  Surrender  of  the  French  Rear-guard. — Entrance  of 
the  Allied  Sovereigns  into  Leipsic— Commencement  of 
Napoleon's  Retreat  towards  the  Rhine. — Movements  of 
the  Allied  Troops  after  the  Battle. — Funeral  of  Prince 
Poniatowsky. — March  of  the  French  Army  to  Weissenfels. 
— Pursuit  of  the  Allies  to  Freyberg. — Napoleon  arrives  at 
Erfurth,  where  Murat  leaves  him. — Stay  of  the  French 
Army  at  Erfurth. — Reorganization  of  the  French  Army 
— Their  continued  Retreat,  and  Pursuit  of  the  Allies. — 
March  of  Wrede  and  the  Bavarians  to  the  Rhine.— Forces 
with  which  Napoleon  advanced  against  him. — Description 
of  the  Field  of  Battle  at  Hanau. — Advantages  and  Weak- 
ness of  Wrede's  Position  there. — Commencement  of  the 
Action,  and  forcing  of  the  Passage  by  the  French. — Posi- 
tion and  Danger  of  Napoleon  during  the  Action. — Capture 
and  Recapture  of  Hanau  on  the  Thirty-first.— Results  of 
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■  the  Battle,  and  Passage  of  the  Rhine  by  the  French. — 
Reflections  on  this  Battle. — Combat  of  Hocheini,  and  Ap- 
proach of  the  Allied  Armies  to  the  Rhine. — Enthusiasm 
of  the  German  Troops  when  they  approached  that  River. 
— Pinal  Overthrow  of  the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia. — Oper- 
ations against  Davoust  on  the  Lower  Elbe. — Concluding 
Operations  against  the  Danes,  and  Armistice  with  them. 
— Operations  of  St.  Cyr  and   Tolstoy  before  Dresden. — 
The  Blockade  of  which  is  resumed  after  the  Battle  of  Leip- 
sic.  —Miserable  Condition  and  Difficulties  of  St.  Cyr,  who 
at  length  Surrenders. — Terms  of  the  Capitulation,  which 
are  violated  by  the  Allied  Generals. — Reflections  on  the 
Breach  of  Convention  on  their  Part. — Lord  Londonderry 
prevents  a  similar  Capitulation  being  granted  to  Davoust. 
— Fall  of  Stettin. — Siege  and  Fall  of  Torgau. — Operations 
before  Dantzic  during  1813.  —  Operations  there  till  the 
Commencement  of  the  regular  Siege  in  October. — Contin- 
uation of  the  Siege,  and  Fall  of  the  Place. — Capitulation 
of  Zamosc  and  Modlinon  the  Vistula,  and  general  Results 
of  the  Campaign. — Insurrection  in  Holland  in  favour  of 
the  Stadtholder  and  House  of  Orange. — The  French  Yoke 
is  universally  thrown  off,  and  they  are  expelled  from  the 
Country.  —  Operations  in  Italy  during  the  Campaign.  — 
Forces  and  Positions  of  the  contending  Armies. — The  Aus- 
trians  commence   the   Campaign,   and   gain  considerable 
Successes. — Able  Measures  and  obstinate  Resistance  of 
the  Viceroy. — General  Results  of  the  Campaign,  which 
throws  the  French  behind  the  Adige. — Reflections  on  this 
memorable  Campaign,  and  on  the  military  Ability  display- 
ed by  Napoleon  in  it. — His  gross  and  inexcusable  Faults. 
— Great  Talents  shown  in  it  by  the  Allied  Generals. — 
Memorable  Example  of  Moral  Retribution  which  it  affords. 

The  French  Revolution  was  not  so  much  a 
Spirit  of  the    revolt  against  the  government  and 
French  Rev-  institutions  as  the  morality  and  faith 
olution.         0f  former  times.     It  professed  to  of- 
fer new  motives  of  action,  new  rewards  of  cour- 
age, new  inducements  to  exertion  to  emancipa- 
ted man.     The  old  restraints  of  precept,  duty, 
religion,  were  to  be  abolished.     The  rule  of  ac- 
tion was  to  be,  not  what  is  right,  but  what  is 
agreeable  ;  not  what  duty  enjoins,  but  what  pas- 
sion desires  ;   not  what  is  promised,  ultimate 
reward  in  another  world,  but  what  was  attended 
in  this  with  immediate  gratification.     Sedulous- 
ly fanning  the  passions,  it  invariably  neglected 
the  conscience  ;   often  using  the  language  of 
virtue,  it  as  uniformly  directed  the  actions  of 
vice.     The  incalculable  influence  of  generous 
affection — the  elevating  influence  of  noble  sen- 
timents, was  neither  overlooked  nor  underrated 
by  its  leaders ;  on  the  contrary,  they  entered 
largely  into  their  policy  for  the  government  of 
the  world.     They  were  considered  as  the  appro- 
priate, and  often  the  most  efficacious  means  of 
rousing  mankind  ;  as  instruments  never  to  be 
despised,  but,  on  the  contrary,  largely  used  for 
effecting  the  purposes  of  democratic  elevation 
or  selfish  ambition.     But  it  never,  for  an  instant, 
entered  into  their  contemplation  that  these  sen- 
timents were  to  occasion  any  restraint  upon 
their  conduct ;  that  the  limitations,  which  they 
so  loudly  proclaimed  should  be  imposed  on  the 
power  of  others,  should  be  affixed  to  their  own  ; 
or  that  they  should  ever  be  called  to  forego  pres- 
ent objects  of  ambition  or  gratification  from  an 
abstract  sense  of  what  is  right,  or  a  submiss- 
ive obedience  to  the  Divine  commands.     Hence 
its   long -continued   and   astonishing  success. 
While  it  readily  attracted  the  active  and  enter- 
prising by  the  brilliant  prizes  which  it  offered, 
and    the    agreeable  relaxation   from  restraint 
which  it  held  forth,  it  enlisted,  at  the  same  time, 
the  unwary  and  unforeseeing  even  in  the  oppo- 
site ranks,  by  the  generous  sentiments  which  it 
breathed,  and  the  perpetual  appeals  to  noble 
feelings  which  it  made  ;  and  thus,  with  almost 
superhuman  address,  it  combined  in  its  ranks 
the  energy  of  the  passions  and  the  sacrifices  of  i 
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the  affections,  the  selfishness  of  matured  and 
far-seeing  sin,  and  the  generosity  of  deluded  and 
inexperienced  virtue. 

The  vehement  passions  which  the  prospect  of 
unrestrained   indulgence,  whether 
of  pleasure,  gain   or  power,  never  ^trcnS 
tails  to  excite,  the  ardent  desires  of  the  Revolu- 
which  it  awakens,  the  universal  en-  tionary  pas- 
ergy  which  it  calls  forth,  are  for  a  slons- 
time  irresistible  ;  and  if  experience  and  suffer- 
ing were  not  at  hand  to  correct  these  excesses, 
and  restore  the  moral  equilibrium  of  nature,  it 
is  hard  to  say  how  the  career  of  iniquity  could 
be  stopped,  save  by  a  special  interposition  of 
avenging  power,  or  the  mutual  destruction  of 
the  wicked  by  each  other.     All  the  passions  of 
the  Revolution,  in  its  different  stages,  were  the 
passions  of  sin  ;  the  strength  it  displayed  was 
no  other  than  the  energy  which,  anterior  even 
to  human  creation,  was  arrayed  against  the  rule 
of  Omnipotence.     The  insatiable  thirst  for  pow- 
er which  characterized  its  earlier  stages  ;  the 
unbounded  desire  for  sensual  gratification  which 
succeeded  its  disappointment ;  the  lust  of  rapine 
Avhich  sent  its  armies  forth  to  regenerate  by 
plundering  all  mankind  ;  the  passion  for  glory, 
which  sacrificed  the  peace  and  blood  of  nations 
to  the  splendour  or  the  power  of  one  ruling  peo- 
ple— were  so  many  directions  which,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  different  periods,  the 
same  ruling  principle,  the  thirst  for  illicit  gratifi- 
cation, successively  took.     The  sober  efforts  of 
industry — the  simple  path  of  duty — the  heroic 
self-denial  of  virtue — were  insupportable  to  men 
thus   violently  excited  :    nothing  short  of  the 
spoils  of  the  world  could  gratify  passions  excited 
by  the  prospect  of  all  its  indulgences.     When 
Satan  strove  to  tempt  our  Saviour,  and  reserved 
for  the  trial  his  strongest  allurements,  he  led 
him  up  to  an  exceeding  high  mountain  and  show- 
ed him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  offer- 
ed to  give  him  them  all  if  he  would  fall  down  and 
worship  him.     Memorable  words  !  indicating  at 
once  the  continued   agency  of  the  great  ad- 
versary of  mankind  on  individual  conduct,  and 
the  pre-eminent  strength  of  the  temptations  to 
achieve  his  conquests  which  were  to  be  drawn 
from  the  social  or  national  passions. 

"Experience,"   says  Dr.   Johnson,   "is  the 
great  test  of  truth,  and  is  perpetu-  Moral  reaction 
ally  contradicting  the  theories  of  which  stops 
men."     It  is  by  the  ultimate  conse-  thls  unbridled 
quences  of  their  actions  that  the  career- 
eternal  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice  is 
made  apparent,  and  the  reality  of  Divine  super- 
intendence brought  home  to  the  universal  con- 
viction of   men.     There  is  a  limit   to   human 
wickedness  ;   and  duty,  supported  by  religion, 
generally  in  the  end  proves  more  than  a  match 
for  passion  resting  on  infidelity.     More  than  two 
thousand  years  ago,  the  royal  bard  thus  sung  in 
words  of  inspired  felicity :  "  Lo,  these  are  the 
ungodly,  these  prosper  in  the  world,  and  these 
have  riches  in  possession  :  and  I  said,  Then  have 
I  cleansed  my  heart  in  vain,  and  washed  mine 
hands  in  innocency.     All  the  day  long  have  1 
been  punished  :  and  chastened  every  morning. 
Yea,  and  I  had  almost  said  even  as  they  ;  but 
lo,  then  I  should  have  condemned  the  genera- 
tion of  thy  children.     Then  thought  I  to  under- 
stand this :  but  it  was  too  hard  for  me,  until  I 
went  into  the  sanctuary  of  God :  then  under 
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stood  I  the  end  of  these  men  ;  namely,  how  thou 
dost  set  them  in  slippery  places  :  and  castest 
them  down,  and  destroyest  them.  Oh,  how  sud- 
denly do  they  consume  :  perish,  and  come  to  a 
fearful  end  !  Yea,  even  like  as  a  dream  when 
one  awaketh  ;  so  shalt  thou  make  their  image  to 
vanish  out  of  the  city."*  Of  whom  were  these 
words  spoken  1  Of  those  in  the  days  of  David,  or 
of  Napoleon  1  Twentyyears  of  almost  unbroken 
prosperity  had  reared  up  and  consolidated  the 
mighty  fabric  of  the  French  Empire,  and  no  pow- 
er on  earth  seemed  capable  of  overthrowing  it. 
Despite  the  catastrophe  of  the  Moscow  cam- 
paign, the  genius  of  the  emperor  had  again 
brought  victory  to  the  tricolour  standards.  The 
triumph  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen  had  steadied  the 
wavering  fidelity  of  his  allies,  and  reanimated 
the  spirit  of  his  people  ;  and  four  hundred  thou- 
sand brave  men  were  arrayed  around  his  eagles 
on  the  Elbe,  to  assert  and  maintain  the  domin- 
ion of  the  world.  Never,  save  on  the  Niemen, 
had  Napoleon  seen  himself  at  the  head  of  such 
a  force  :  never  had  Europe  beheld  such  a  host 
assembled  over  its  whole  breadth,  for  the  sub- 
jugation of  its  independence.  Within  two 
months  from  the  resumption  of  hostilities  the 
colossal  structure  was  overthrown  ;  the  French 
armies  were  swept  as  by  a  whirlwind  from  the 
German  plains ;  Spain  was  rejoicing  in  her  free- 
dom ;  the  liberated  nations  of  Europe  were  re- 
turning thanks  for  their  deliverance ;  and  in  six 
months  more  the  Empire  of  Napoleon  was  at  an 
end  ;  the  mighty  conqueror  was  cast  away  in 
mimic  sovereignty  on  a  petty  island,  and  the 
glories  of  the  Revolution  were  numbered  among 
the  things  that  have  been. 

The  way  in  which  this  extraordinary  retribu- 
Causes  of  this  tion  was  brought  about  now  ap- 
cxtraordinary  pears  traced  in  colours  of  imperish- 
change.  abie  ijght      it  was  the  same  false 

and  vicious  principle,  pushed  to  its  necessary 
consequences,  which  produced  the  internal  ca- 
lamities and  external  disasters  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. By  promising  and  affording  unbounded 
gratification  to  the  passions  and  desires,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  it  was  to 
be  obtained,  that  great  convulsion  arrayed  an 
astonishing  force  of  energy  and  talent  on  its 
side  ;  and  if  these  indulgences  could  have  been 
obtained  without  involving  the  ruin  or  destruc- 
tion of  others,  it  is  hard  to  say  where  the  ca- 
reer of  selfish  ambition  would  have  stopped. 
But  honest  industry,  laborious  exertion,  vir- 
tuous self-denial  alone,  can  purchase  innocuous 
enjoyments :  all  summary  and  short-hand  modes 
of  obtaining  them  without  such  efforts,  neces- 
sarily involve  the  injury  of  others.  Robbery 
and  plunder,  accordingly,  veiled  under  the  suc- 
cessive and  specious  names  of  liberty,  patriot- 
ism, and  glory,  constituted  from  first  to  last  its 
invariable  method  of  action.  It  began  with  the 
spoliation  of  the  Church  and  the  emigrant  no- 
blesse ;  the  fundholders  and  capitalists  were  the 
next  objects  of  attack  ;  the  blood  of  the  people 
was  then  drained  off  in  merciless  streams ;  and 
when  all  domestic  sources  were  exhausted,  and 
the  armies  raised  by  these  infernal  methods,  let 
loose  to  pillage  and  oppress  all  the  adjoining 
states,  had  failed  in  extorting  the  requisite  sup- 
plies, even  the  commons  of  the  poor  and  the 
hospitals  of  the  sick  were  at  last  confiscated  un- 
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der  the  imperial  government.  With  those  who 
were  enriched  by  these  iniquitous  methods,  in- 
deed, this  system  was  in  the  highest  degree  pop- 
ular ;  but  in  all  cases  of  robbery,  there  are  two-' 
parties  to  be  considered — the  robber,  and  the 
victim  of  his  violence.  The  long  continuance 
and  wide  extent  of  this  iniquity  at  length  pro- 
duced a  universal  spirit  of  exasperation  :  re- 
sistance was  commenced  almost  by  instinct, 
and  persisted  in  when  it  appeared  hopeless. 
From  the  ice  of  Kamschatka  to  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  ;  from  the  North  Cape  to  the  shores  of 
Calabria — all  nations  were  now  convulsed  in  the 
effort  to  shake  off  the  tyranny  of  France  :  a  cru- 
sade greater  than  had  been  collected  either  by 
the  despotism  of  Asia  in  ancient,  or  the  fervour 
of  Europe  in  more  modern  times,  was  raised  for 
the  deliverance  of  mankind  ;  and  sixteen  hun- 
dred thousand  men  on  the  two  sides  appeared 
in  arms  in  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy,  to  decide 
the  desperate  conflict  between  the  antagonist 
principles  of  Vice  striving  for  a  liberation  from 
all  restraints,  human  and  divine,  and  Religion 
enjoining  the  authority  of  duty  and  obedience  to 
the  commands  of  God.  The  world  had  never 
beheld  such  a  contest :  if  we  would  seek  a  par- 
allel to  it,  we  must  go  back  to  those  awful  im- 
ages of  the  strife  of  the  heavenly  powers,  dark- 
ly shadowed  forth  in  Scripture,  to  which  the 
genius  of  Milton  has  given  poetic  and  terrestri- 
al immortality. 

The  armistice  was  denounced  on  the  11th, 
but,  by  its  conditions,  six  days  more  First  opera. 
were  to  elapse  before  hostilities  could  tions  of  the 
be  resumed.     It  was  an  object,  how-  allies, 
ever,  for  the  allies  to  have  their  preparations 
complete  for  action  the  moment  that  the  pre- 
scribed period  arrived  ;  and,  accordingly,  on  the 
12th,  the  Russian  and  Prussian  troops,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  concerted  plan  of  operations,  be- 
gan to  defile  in  great  strength  by  their  left  into 
Bohemia.       The  junction  with  the   Austrian 
troops  in  the  plains  of  Jung-Buntzlau  raised  the 
allied  force  in  that  province  to  two  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men ;  but,  though  this  host  was 
in  the  highest  degree  formidable,  both  from  its 
numbers  and  the  admirable  quality  of  the  troops- 
of  which  the  greater  part  of  it  was  composed, 
yet  a  considerable  part  of  the  Austrians  were 
new  levies,  as  yet  unused  to  war ;  and  the  va- 
riety of  nations  of  which  it  was  composed,  as 
well  as  the  want  of  any  previous  habit  of  co-op- 
eration among  each  other,  or  uncontrolled  di- 
rection in  its  head,  rendered  the  success  of  any 
important  operations  undertaken  in  the  outset  o. 
the  campaign  very  doubtful.     Hostilities  were 
commenced  by  the  allies  on  the  side  of  Silesia 
before  the  six  days  had  expired.     Taking  advan- 
tage of  some  trifling  infractions  of  the  armistice 
by  the  French  troops,  the  allied  gen-   . 
erals,  on  the  14th,  sent  a  corps  to  take     u&us 
possession  of  Breslau,  which  lay  in  the  neutral 
territory  between  the  two  armies,  and  was  like- 
ly immediately  to  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands  ou 
the  resumption  of  hostilities;   on  the  Au       ,' 
day  following,  Blucher  advanced  in 
great  force   across  the  neutral  territory,  and 
everywhere  drove  in  the  Fiench  videttes ;  and 
the  French  troops,  surprised  in  their  canton- 
ments, hastened  to  fall  behind  the  Bober.* 

No  sooner  was  the  emperor  informed  of  the 
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Napoleon  en-  resumption  of  hostilities  on  the  Si- 
ters  Bohemia,  lesian  frontier,  than  he  set  out  from 
August  17.  Dresden,  and  the  first  night  slept  at 
Gorlitz.  As  he  was  stepping  into  his  carriage. 
two  persons  from  different  quarters  arrived  : 
Narbonne  from  Prague,  with  the  account  of  the 
final  rupture  of  the  negotiations,  and  Murat  from 
Naples,  with  the  offer  of  his  redoubtable  sword. 
Napoleon  had  a  conference  of  an  hour  in  dura- 
tion with  the  former,  whom  he  despatched  with 
the  proposal  for  the  continuance  of  negotiations 
during  hostilities,  which,  as  already  mentioned, 
proved  ineffectual  ;*  and  then  set  out,  with  the 
King  of  Naples,  in  his  carriage.  Though  well 
aware  of  the  vacillation  which  Murat  had  evin- 
ced in  command  of  the  army  in  Poland,  and  of 
the  opening  which  he  had  made  towards  nego- 
tiation with  the  allied  powers,  the  emperor  bad 
the  magnanimity  to  forgive  it  all;  and  he  was 
again  invested  with  the  command  of  the  caval- 
ry, in  which  service  he  was,  in  truth,  unrivalled. 
Uncertain  on  which  side  the  principal  attacks 
of  the  allies  were  likely  to  be  directed,  and  hav- 
ing himself  no  fixed  plan  of  operations,  Napo- 
leon established  his  guard  and  reserve  cavalry 
at  Gorlitz  and  Zittau,  watching  the  movements 
of  his  adversaries,  and  prepared  to  strike  when- 
ever they  made  a  false  movement,  or  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  of  falling  upon  them  with 
advantage.  Fifty  thousand  men,  in  three  col- 
umns, crossed  the  mountain  frontier  of  Bohe- 
mia, and  established  themselves  in  the  Austrian 
territories  at  Gabel,  Ilombourg,  and  Reichem- 
berg ;  while  the  feeble  Austrian  detachments, 
which  were  stationed  at  that  point  under  Count 
Neipperg,  fell  back,  still  skilfully  screening  their 
rear,  on  the  road  to  Prague.! 

Napoleon's  movements  at  this  time  were 
„  .,    based  upon  the  idea,  to  which  he 

into  snesfa,1  "  obstinately  adhered  till  it  had  well- 
notwithstand-  nigh  proved  his  ruin,  that  the  great 
ing  all  St.  effort  of  the  allies  would  be  made 
Cyr  s  efforts.      Qn  the  gide  Qf  gilegia)  and  that  it 

was  there  that  the  first  decisive  strokes  of  the 
campaign  were  to  be  struck.  He  persevered  in 
this  belief,  even  after  he  had  become  acquaint- 
ed, by  his  irruption  into  Bohemia,  with  the 
march  of  the  grand  Russian  and  Prussian  army 
into  that  province,  and  their  concentration  un- 
der the  immediate  eye  of  the  allied  sovereigns 
around  the  walls  of  Prague.  All  the  efforts  of 
Marshal  St.  Cyr  to  convince  him  that  this  was 
the  quarter  from  which  danger  was  to  be  appre- 
hended ;  that  so  great  an  accumulation  of  force 
in  Bohemia  would  not  have  been  made  without 
some  serious  design  ;  and  that  the  French  would 
soon  find  their  quarters  straitened  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Torgau  and  Dresden,  were  in  vain.t 

*  Ante,  iv.,  p.  122. 

t  Fain,  ii.,  239,  240.     OJel.,  i.,  239,  241. 

t  "The  movement  which  your  majesty  has  commenced 
into  Bohemia,  upon  Gabel,  and  which  you  appear  to  design 
to  push  still  farther  on,  appears  to  me  one  of  those  happv 
inspirations  of  which  your  genius  is  so  fruitful.  The  reunion 
of  the  three  sovereigns  at  Prague,  of  the  Austrian  army,  and 
a  considerable  part  of  the  Russian  and  Prussian,  do  not  leave 
a  doubt  of  the  intentions  of  the  enemy.  They  have  always 
desired  to  operate  on  that  side  ;  they  desire  it  still,  notwith- 
standing the  movements  of  your  majesty.  So  great  an  army 
is  not  assembled  without  a  purpose  :  their  object  is  to  exe- 
cute a  change  of  front  along  their  whole  line,  the  left,  in  front 
moving  upon  Wittcmbcrjr,  and  to  straiten  Dresden  and  Tor- 
gau so  much  by  intrenching  themselves  around  them,  even 
if  they  should  not  succeed  in  taking  these  fortresses,  as  to 
render  all  egress  almost  impossible,  while,  with  their  right, 


Deaf  to  these  arguments,  and  uninfluenced  evert 
by  the  obvious  confirmation  which  they  receiv- 
ed from  the  march  of  the  Russians  and  Prus- 
sians in  such  force  into  Bohemia,  Napoleon  per- 
sisted in  believing  that  it  was  on  the  Bober  and 
the  Katzbach,  now  comparatively  stripped  of 
troops,  that  he  should  commence  operations  ; 
and  assuring  St.  Cyr,  who  was  left  at  Pirna 
with  thirty  thousand  men,  in  command  of  the 
passes  leading  from  Bohemia  to  Dres-   .  „n 

den,  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  ;  that  ^ 
Vandamme  would  come  to  his  assistance  if  th 
enemy  threatened  him  in  considerable  force  ; 
and  that,  if  necessary,  he  himself  would  return 
with  his  guard  and  assemble  a  hundred  and  six- 
ty thousand  men  around  the  walls  of  that  city, 
he  ordered  the  whole  troops  under  his  immedi- 
ate command  to  wheel  to  the  left,  and  defile  to- 
wards Silesia. *t 

Meanwhile,  Blucher  was  vigorously  pressing 
on  the  French  army  in  Silesia,  which,  Retreat  of 
not  being  in  sufficient  strength  to  re-  Macdonald 
sist  his  formidable  masses,  was  eve-  iu  Sllesia- 
rywhere  falling  back   before  him.      Lauriston 
was  pushed  by  the  Russians  under  Langeron  ; 
Ney,   by  the  corps  of  Sacken  ;  Marmont  and 
Macdonald  by  the  Prussians,  under  Blucher  and 
D'York.    Such  was  the  vigour  of  the  pursuit,  that 
ground  was  rapidly  lost  by  the  French  in  every 
direction.     Ney  fell  back  on  the  night 
of  the    17th  from  Leignitz  to   Hanau;       g"    ' 
next  day  the  Katzbach  was  passed  at  all  points  ; 
on   the    18th,  Blucher   established   his 
headquarters  at  Goldberg,  while  Sacken     us'     * 
occupied  Leignitz.     Still,  the  allies  pressed  on  : 
Langeron,  on  the  left,  passed  the  Bober  at  Zob- 
ten,  after  routing  a  detachment  which  occupied 
that  point ;    in  the  centre,  Blucher,  with  his 
brave  Prussians,  obliged  also  Lauriston  to  re- 
cross  it;  while  Ney,  in  like  manner, 
was  obliged  to  evacuate  Buntzlau,  and     Uff"     ' 
fall  back  across  the  same  stream.     Thus,  at  all 
points,  the  French  force  in  Silesia  was  giving 
way  before  the  enemy  ;  and  it  was  of  sinister 
augury  that  the  gallant  generals  at  its  head  did 
not  feel  themselves  strong  enough  to  withstand 

they  make  head  against  your  majesty  on  the  Elbe." — St. 
Cyr  to  Napoleon,  August  21,  1813.  St.  Cyr,  Histoire 
Militaire,  iv.,  372  ;  Piices  Justificalifs 

*  Odel.,  i.,  241,  242.  St.  Cyr  to  Napoleon,  20th  August, 
1813.  Napoleon  to  St.  Cyr,  Aug.  20th,  1813.  St.  Cyr,  iv., 
367,  372. 

t  "  Should  the  Russian  and  Austrian  forcesunited  march 
upon  Dresden  by  the  left  bank,  the  general  Vandamme  will 
come  to  its  relief:  you  will  then  have  under  your  order 
60,000  men  in  the  camp  of  Dresden  on  the  two  banks.  The 
troops  in  the  camp  at  Zittau,  become  disposable  in  that  event, 
will  also  hasten  there:  they  will  arrive  in  four  days,  and 
raise  your  force  to  100,000.  I  will  come  with  my  Guard, 
£0,000  strong  ;  and  in  four  days  we  shall  have  from  160,000 
to  180,000  men  around  its  walls.  It  is  of  no  consequence 
though  they  cut  me  off  from  France  :  the  essential  point  is, 
that  I  should  not  be  cut  off  from  Dresden  and  the  Elbe. 
The  army  of  Silesia,  which  is  from  130,000  to  140,000  men, 
without  the  Guard,  maybe  re-enforced  by  that  corps  d'e/ite, 
and  raised  to  180,000  They  will  debouch  against  Wittgen- 
stein, Blucher.  and  Sacken,  who.  at  this  moment,  are  march- 
ing against  our  troops  at  Buntzlau  ;  as  soon  as  I  have  de- 
stroyed or  disabled  them,  I  will  be  in  a  situation  to  restore 
the  equilibrium  by  marching  upon  Berlin,  or  taking  the  Aus- 
trians  in  rear  in  Bohemia.  All  that  is  not  as  yet  clear  ;  but 
one  thing  is  sufficiently  clear,  that  you  cannot  turn  400,000 
men,  posted  under  cover  of  a  chain  of  fortified  places,  and 
who  can  debouch  at  pleasure  by  Dresden,  Torgau,  Wittem- 
berg,  or  Magdebourg.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  dispute  the 
ground,  gain  time,  and  preserve  Dresden,  and  to  maintain  ac- 
tive and  constant  communications  with  General  Vandamme." 
—Napoleon  to  St.  Cyr,  l~th  August,  1813  ;  St.  Cyr,iv 
365  ;  Pieces  Just. 
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his  advance  :*  for  it  was  an  army  which  Napo- 
leon estimated  at  a  hundred  thousand  men, 
which  was  thus   receding  without  striking  a 

blow.t 

But  the  arrival  of  the  heads  of  the  columns 
M  ,  ,  ,  of  guards  and  cavalry,  commanded 
vanPc°e  agafrfst  by  Napoleon  in  person,  which  were 
Blucher,  who  directed,  with  all  possible  expedi- 
faUsback.  tion>  t0  the  jeft)  through  the  Bohe- 
mian Mountains  towards  Buntzlau,  soon  chan- 
ged the  state  of  affairs  in  this  quarter.  No  soon- 
er did  they  appear  than  the  retreat  of  Ney's 
army  was  stopped ;  and  the  soldiers,  with  joy, 
received  orders  to  wheel  about  and  march 
against  the  enemy.  The  indefatigable  activity 
of  the  emperor  communicated  itself  to  the 
troops  :  all  vied  with  each  other  in  pressing 
forward  to  what  it  was  hoped  would  prove  a 
decisive  victory  ;  and  infantry,  cavalry,  and  ar- 
tillery, with  the  Imperial  Guard  at  their  head, 
poured  in  an  impetuous,  yet  regulated,  torrent 
down  the  valleys  of  the  Bohemian  Mountains, 
and  inundated  the  Silesian  plains.  Such 
Au£- 20-  was  Napoleon's  anxiety  to  press  for- 
ward, that  he  outstripped  even  the  cavalry  of 
the  guard,  and  arrived  at  Laubau,  in  advance 
of  Gorlitz,  with  hardly  any  of  his  attendants 
around  him.  By  daybreak  on  the  fol- 
ug'  lowing  morning  he  was  on  the  banks  of 
the  Bober,  and  entered  Lowenberg  with  the 
advanced  guards  ;  the  bridge  which  the  Prus- 
sians had  broken  down  was  restored  under  the 
tire  of  artillery  ;  Lauriston,  in  face  of  the  enemy, 
recrossed  the  river,  and  advanced,  with  a  con- 
stant running  fire  in  front,  to  the  gates  of  Gold- 
berg. Blucher  continuing  his  retreat  on  the 
following  day,  the  Katzbach  also  was  passed, 
and  the  whole  army  of  Silesia,  concentrated 
around  Jauer.  But  the  retreat  of  the  allies, 
though  decidedly  pronounced,  was  far  from  be- 
ing a  flight :  with  admirable  skill  they  took  ad- 
vantage of  every  favourable  position  to  check 
the  pursuit,  and  give  time  to  the  columns  in 
rear  to  retire  in  order ;  and  in  several  severe 
actions,  especially  one  in  front  of  Gold - 
s'  '  berg,  inflicted  a  very  severe  loss  upon 
the  enemy.  Such  was  the  magnitude  of  the 
forces  employed  on  both  sides,  and  the  extent 
of  ground  over  which  hostilities  were  carried 
on,  that,  although  they  had  only  lasted  five  days, 
and  no  general  engagement  had  taken  place, 
each  party  was  already  weakened  by  full  six 
thousand  men.  Napoleon  evinced  the  greatest 
satisfaction  at  the  result  of  this  day's  opera- 
tions, and  at  thus  seeing  so  great  a  mass  of  the 
enemy's  forces  retreating  before  him  in  the 
very  outset  of  the  campaign  ;  yet  cooler  observ- 
ers in  the  French  army  remarked  that  the  plan 
of  the  allies  was  sagaciously  designed  and  skil- 
fully executed,  when  they  had  thus  early  suc- 
ceeded in  attracting  Napoleon  to  whichever  side 
they  chose,  and  yet  avoided  the  risk  of  an  en- 
counter when  the  chances  were  no  longer  in 
their  favour.J 


+  Bout.,  viii.,  10.     Fain,  ii.,  243,  244.     Join.,  iv.,  370. 

+  "  My  Cousin  :  Inform  the  Uuke  of  Tarentum  (Mac- 
donald)  that  I  have  put  under  his  orders  the  army  of  the 
Bober,  which  is  composed  of  100,000  men,  infantry,  cav- 
alry, artillery,  and  engineers  included." — Napoleon's  In- 
structions to  Berthier/ocMacdonald,  23<2  August,  1813. 
Sr.  Cvr,  iv.,  374  ;  Pieces  Just. 

t  Odel.,  i.,  241,  244.  Bout.,  10,  11.  Fain,  ii.,  244,  245. 
Lab.,  i.,  301,  302. 


In  truth,  Blucher's  advance  and  subsequent 
retreat  were  part  of  the  general  Advance  of  the 
policy  of  the  allies  for  the  conduct  allies  upon 
of  the  campaign  laid  down  at  Tra-  Dres<ien. 
ehenberg,  and  developed  with  remarkable  pre- 
cision in  his  instructions  ,*  and  Napoleon,  in 
consequence  of  it,  and  from  the  bold  measures 
adopted  in  his  rear,  was  brought  to  within  a 
hair's-breath  of  destruction.  Following  out  the 
decided,  but  yet  judicious  counsels,  of  Berna- 
dotte,  Moreau,  and  Jomini,  the  allied  sovereigns 
had  taken  the  resolution  of  descending,  with 
their  whole  disposable  force,  from  Bohemia 
upon  Saxony  and  Dresden,  and  thus  striking  at 
the  enemy's  communications,  and  the  heart  of 
his  power,  at  the  very  time  when  the  emperor 
himself,  with  the  flower  of  bis  army,  was  far 
advanced  in  Silesia  in  pursuit  of  the  retiring 
columns  of  Blucher.  At  the  time  when  Napo- 
leon was  driving  the  last  corps  of  the 
army  of  Silesia  across  the  Bober,  the  ug'  " 
Grand  Army  of  the  allies,  two  hundred  thou- 
sand strong,  broke  up  from  their  cantonments 
in  Bohemia,  and  began  to  cross  the  Erzegebirge 
Mountains,  all  the  passes  into  Saxony  being 
soon  crowded  with  the  innumerable  host.  To 
oppose  this  formidable  invasion,  there  was  no 
force  immediately  available  but  that  of  St.  Cyr, 
stationed  at  Pirna,  which  numbered  only  thir- 
ty-two thousand  men  present  with  the  eagles 
on  the  frontier,  though  its  nominal  amount  was 
thirty  thousand.  Vandamme's  corps,  of  great- 
er strength,  and  Poniatowsky's  Poles,  were 
within  a  few  days'  march,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  passes  towards  Zittau  and  Gabel,  leading 
into  Silesia  ;  but  they  could  not  be  relied  on  to 
co-operate  in  any  sudden  attack  on  the  capital. 
But,  meanwhile,  the  danger  was  instant  and 
pressing  on  the  21st.  Barclay  de  Tolly  and 
Wittgenstein  presented  themselves  in  great 
strength  before  the  barriers,  on  the  heights  of 
Peters walde,  which  they  speedily  for- 
ced, and  laid  open  the  great  road  from  ""'  " 
Prague  to  Dresden.  The  Prussians,  under 
Kleist,  farther  to  the  left,  descended  from  the 
mountains  upon  Gotleub  and  Dohna ;  while  the 

*  "  Should  the  enemy  evince  an  intention  to  make  an  ir- 
ruption into  Bohemia,  or  to  attack  the  army  of  the  Prince 
Royal  of  Sweden,  the  army  of  Silesia  will  endeavour  to  im- 
pede his  operations  as  much  as  possible,  always  taking  care 
not  to  engage  superior  forces.  In  order  to  arrive  at  that 
object,  it  will  be  necessary  to  harass  the  enemy  with  the 
advanced  guard  and  light  troops,  and  observe  him  narrow- 
ly, in  order  to  prevent  him  from  stealing  a  march,  unper- 
ceived,  into  Saxony  ;  but  still  every  engagement  with  the 
enemy  in  superior  force  must  be  avoided.  Should  the  ene- 
my, on  the  other  hand,  direct  his  principal  forces  against 
the  army  of  Silesia,  it  will  endeavour  to  arrest  him  as  long 
as  possible ;  and,  having  done  so,  operate  its  retreat  upon 
the  Neisse,  taking  especial  care  not  to  compromise  its  safe- 
ty. In  that  ever.t,  the  corps  of  General  Sacken  will  extend 
itself  along  the  Cider,  and  take  measures,  by  means  of  a 
corps  of  light  cavalry,  to  keep  up  the  communication  with 
the  army  of  reserve  in  Poland.  The  light  corps  at  Land- 
shut  will  also,  in  that  event,  keep  up  the  communication 
with  the  army  of  Bohemia  ;  the  fortresses  of  Silesia  must 
be  adequately  garrisoned,  chiefly  from  the  landwehr,  and 
the  main  army  will  retire  upon  Neisse.  That  place,  with 
its  intrenched  camp,  which  must  be  put  in  a  proper  posture 
of  defence,  will  serve  as  a  point  d'appui  to  it,  while  the 
army  of  Bohemia,  and  that  of  the  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden, 
will  take  the  enemy  in  rear.  Should  the  enemy,  on  the 
other  hand,  direct,  his  principal  attack  against  the  army  of 
the  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden,  or  on  Berlin,  the  army  of  Si- 
lesia will  resume  the  offensive  ;  and  the  bulk  of  the  allied 
forces  will  be  directed  against  his  rear,  the  army  of  Silesia 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  that  of  Bohemia  on  the  left 
bank."— Instructions  to  Field-marshal  Blucher.  St. 
Cyr,  Histoire  Mihtaire,  iv.,  349. 
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great  masses  of  the  Austrians,  'with  the  impe- 
rial headquarters,  moved  by  the  roads  of  Alten- 
berg  and  Sayda  on  Dippodiswalde ;  while,  on 
the  extreme  left,  Colloredo,  Chastellar,  Giulay, 
and  Klenau  poured  down  from  the  Marienberg 
Hills,  and,  directing  their  advance  upon  Frey- 
berg,  threatened  entirely  to  intercept  the  com- 
munication between  Dresden  and  the  Rhine.* 

St.  Cyr  had  from  the  beginning  conjectured, 
The  allies  ap-  from  the  perfect  stillness  of  the  al- 
proach  Dres-  lied  army  along  the  whole  Bohe- 
deu-  mian  frontier,  contrasted  with  the 

incessant  rattle  of  tirailleurs  which   Blucher 
kept  up  in  front  of  his  line,  that  the  real  attack 
was  intended  to  be  made  outside  of  Dresden  ; 
but  having  been  unable  to  get  the  emperor  to 
share  his  opinion,  he  was  left  alone  to  make 
head  against   the   torrent.      Too   experienced, 
however,  to  attempt  to  withstand  so  vast  a  force 
with  the  comparatively  few  troops  at  his  dispo- 
sal, he  contented  himself  with  impeding  their 
advance  as  much  as  possible  ;  and,  after  some 
sharp  encounters  with  Wittgenstein's  advanced 
guard,  withdrew  within  the  redoubts  of  Dresden, 
while  Wittgenstein  occupied  the  town  ofPirna, 
and  the  allied  headquarters  were  advan- 
u&'     '  ced   to   Dippodiswalde.      Schwartzen- 
berg's  original  intention  was  not  to  have  moved 
on  Dresden,  but  to  have  directed  the  main  body 
of  his  force  on  Freyberg,  with  a  view  to  a  com- 
bined operation  with  Bernadotte  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Leipsic  ;  and  it  was  only  after  ar- 
riving at  Marienberg,  on  the  23d,  that  this  plan 
was  abandoned.      Without   doubt,   the   move- 
ment upon  Dresden  promised  infinitely  greater 
and  more  immediate  results  than  an  advance 
into  the  plains  of  Saxony  ;  but  it  was  owing  to 
the  time  lost  in  this  march  and  countermarch 
that  the  failure  of  the  operation  was  owing  ;  for 
if  their  whole  force  had,  from  the  first,  marched 
direct  upon   Dresden,  they  would   have  arri- 
ved before  its  walls  on  the  evening  of  the  23d, 
and  it  would  have  been  carried  by  assault  on 
the  day  following,  thirty  hours  before  the  near- 
est of  Napoleon's  troops  could  have  come  up  to 
its  relief! 

As  it  was,  the  allies  had  now  accomplished  the 
Important  ad-  greatest  feat  in  strategy  :  they  had 
vantage  gain-  thrown  themselves  in  almost  irre- 
ed  by  this  sistible  strength  upon  the  enemy's 
movement.  communications,  without  compro- 
mising their  own.  Nothing  was  wanting  but 
vigour  in  following  up  the  measure  adequate  to 
the  ability  with  which  it  had  been  conceived ; 
and  Dresden  would  have  been  taken,  a  corps  of 
the  French  army  destroyed,  and  the  defensive 
position  on  the  Elbe,  the  base  of  Napoleon's 
whole  positions  in  Germany,  broken  through 
and  paralyzed.  But  to  attain  these  great  ob- 
jects, the  utmost  vigour  and  celerity  in  attack 
were  indispensable  ;  for  Napoleon  was  at  no 
great  distance  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe, 
and  it  might  with  certainty  be  anticipated  that, 
as  soon  as  he  was  made  aware  of  the  danger 
with  which  the  centre  of  his  power  was  threat- 
ened, he  would  make  the  utmost  possible  exer- 
tions to  come  up  to  its  relief.  The  allies  ar- 
rived, however,  in  time  to  gain  their  object  so 

*  St.  Cyr,  iv.,  78,  80.  Fain,  ii.,  252,  253.  Bout.,  24,  25. 
Lab.,  i.,  307. 

t  St.  Cyr,  iv.,  85,  86.  Bout.,  26,  27.  Fain,  ii.,  252,  253. 
Jom.,  iv.,  380. 


far.     Notwithstanding  the  unnecessary  detour 
towards  Freyberg,  part  of  their  army  arrived  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dresden  on  the  evening 
of  the  23d,*  and  next  morning  the  trembling 
inhabitants   of  that  beautiful  city  beheld    the 
smiling  hills  around  their  walls  resplendent  with 
bayonets,  and  studded  with  a  portentous  array 
of  artillery:     During  the  whole  of  the  24th,  the 
troops,  who  were  extremely  fatigued,  continued; 
to  arrive  ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  with  above 
five  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  were  assembled 
around  the  city.t     Moreau  and  Jomini  warmly 
counselled  an  immediate  attack,  and  Lord  Oath- 
cart,  who,  with  his  usual  gallantry,  had  rode  for- 
ward over  the  green  turf  behind  the  Gross  Gar- 
ten, between  Plauen  and  Raecknitz,  to  the  close 
vicinity  of  the  enemy's  posts,  reported  that  the 
coast  was   clear,  and   strongly  supported  the 
same  advice.     Alexander  was  clear  for  adopt- 
ing it ;  but  Schwartzenberg  and  the  Austrians, 
accustomed  only  to  the  methodical  habits  of 
former  wars,  and  insensible  to  the  inestimable 
importance  of  time  in  combating  Napoleon,  in- 
sisted upon  deferring  the  attack  till  Klenau's 
corps,  which,  being  on  the  extreme  left,  had 
not  yet  arrived  from  Freyberg,  should  be  in 
line.    This  opinion  prevailed,  as  the  most  luke- 
warm and  timid  invariably  does  with  all  small 
assemblies  of  men  on  whom  a  serious  respon- 
sibility is  thrown  :  the  attack  was  deferred  till 
the  following  afternoon,  and,  meanwhile,  Napo- 
leon arrived  with  his  cuirassiers  and  guards, 
bearing  the  issue  of  the  strife  upon  their  sabre 
points.  t§ 

The  emperor  having  received  intelligence  of 
the  movements  of  the  allies  across  Napoieon  re- 
the  Bohemian  frontier,  had  halted  turns  towards 
at  Lowenberg  on  the  23d  ;  and  af-  Dresden, 
ter  giving  the  command  of  the  army  destined 
to  combat  Blucher  to  Marshal  Macdonald,  re- 
traced  his  steps  the  same  day,  accompanied  by 
the  reserve  cavalry  and  guards,  to  Gorlitz.  The 
same  evening  Murat  was  sent  on  to  Dresden  to 
inform  the  King  of  Saxony  and  St.  Cyr  of  the 
speedy  arrival  of  the  emperor  with  the  flower 
of  his  army  ;  and  such  was  the  confidence 
which  prevailed  at  headquarters,  that  Berthier 
said,  in  a  careless  way,  "  Well,  we  shall  gain  a 
great  battle  :  "We  shall  march  on  Prague,  on  Ber- 
lin, on  Vienna  !"  The  soldiers,  however,  who 
marched  on  their  feet,  and  did  not  ride,  like 
Berthier,  in  an  easy  carriage,  though  animated 
with  the  same  spirit,  were  by  no  means  equally 

*  "  Dresden,  23d  Aug.,  1813,  ten  at  night. — At  five  this  af- 
ternoon the  enemy  approached  Dresden,  after  having  driven 
in  our  cavalry.  We  expected  an  attack  this  evening,  but 
probably  it  will  take  place  to-morrow.  Your  majesty 
knows  better  than  I  do  what  time  it  requires  for  heavy  ar- 
tillery to  beat  down  enclosure  walls  and  palisades." — St. 
Cyr  to  Napoleon,  23d  August,  1813,  St.  Cyr,  iv.,  380. 

i  "  An  immense  army,  composed  of  Russians,  Prussians, 
and  Austrians,  is  at  this  moment  all  around  Dresden,  with 
a  prodigious  train  of  artillery.  From  the  vast  amount  of 
force  which  he  has  collected,  it  would  appear  that  the  ene- 
my is  determined  to  hazard  an  attack,  knowing  that  your 
majesty  is  not  far  off,  though,  perhaps,  not  suspecting  that 
you  are  so  near  as  you  actually  are.  We  are  determined 
to  do  all  in  our  power,  hut  I  can  answer  for  nothing  more 
with  such  young  soldiers."— St.  Cyr  to  Napoleon,  25//i 
August,  1813,  midnight,  St.  Cyr,  iv.,  383,  3b5. 

t  Bout.,  27.  Jom.,  iv.,  382,  383.  St.  Cyr,  iv.,  96,  99. 
Lond.,  iii. 

t)  The  preceding  account  of  what  passed  before  Dresden 
on  the  25th  is  entirely  confirmed  by  the  minute  details  on 
the  subject  I  have  often  received  from  my  highly-esteemed 
and  venerable  friend,  Lord  Cathcart  himself. 
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confident :  they  were  ready  to  sink  under  their 
excessive  fatigue,  having  marched  since  the  re- 
newal of  hostilities  nearly  ten  leagues  a  day  ; 
and  such  was  their  exhaustion,  that  the  emper- 
or ordered  twenty  thousand  bottles  of  wine  to 
be  purchased  at  Gorlitz,  and  distributed  among 
the  guards  alone.  So  great,  however,  was  the 
exhaustion  of  the  country,  from  having  so  long 
been  the  seat  of  war,  that  hardly  a  tenth  part 
of  that  number  could  be  procured,  and  the  great- 
er part  of  the  wearied  men  continued  their 
march  without  any  other  than  the  scanty  sup- 
plies which  they  could  themselves  extract  by 
terror  from  the  inhabitants.  Napoleon  con- 
tinued his  march  in  the  middle  of  his  guards  all 
the  24th,  and  halted  at  Bautzen,  and  there  took 
his  determination  to  continue  his  march  direct 
upon  Dresden,  or  move  to  the  left  upon  Pirna, 
and  threaten  the  communications  and  rear  of 
the  allies,  according  to  the  information  he  might 
receive  as  to  whether  or  not  that  capital,  un- 
aided, could  hold  out  till  the  28th.* 

Early  on  the  following  morning  the  emperor 
Reasons  of  Na-  resumed  his  march,  still  keeping 
poieon's  return  the  road  which  led  alike  to  Dres- 
to  Dresden.  <]en  an(i  pjrna,  with  the  design  of 
throwing  himself,  if  possible,  on  the  rear  of  the  al- 
lies. Having,  however,  the  day  before,  despatch- 
ed General  Gourgaud  to  Dresdent  to  obtain  in- 
formation as  to  the  state  of  the  city,  he  halted, 
according  to  agreement,  at  Stolpen,  where  the 
road  to  Dresden  branches  off  from  that  to  Bo- 
hemia, and  there  received  the  most  alarming 
intelligence  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Sax- 
on capital.  The  letters  both  of  Murat  and  St. 
Cyr  left  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  city  was  in 
the  most  imminent  danger,  that  the  accidental 
delay  in  the  attack  had  alone  hitherto  preserved 
it,  and  that  its  fall  might  hourly  be  looked  for. 
At  eleven  at  night  Gourgaud  returned,  and  con- 
firmed the  intelligence,  adding,  that  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  so  vast  an  army  that  not  a  chance 
remained  of  holding  out  another  day  but  in  the 
immediate  return  of  the  emperor.  Already  the 
lines  of  investiture  extended  from  Pirna  to 
Plauen,  and  nothing  but  the  arrival  of  Klenau, 
the  approach  of  whose  columns  was  already 
announced,  was  wanting  to  enable  the  enemy 
to  complete  the  circle  to  the  Lower  Elbe.  Prep- 
arations were  already  made  for  evacuating  the 
Gross  Garten  :  the  glare  of  a  village  in  flames 
immediately  behind  it  threw  an  ominous  light 
on  the  domes  of  Dresden  ;  and  when  Gourgaud 
left  the  city,  shortly  after  dark,  the  whole  heav- 
ens to  the  south  and  west  were  resplendent 
with  the  fires  of  the  enemy's  bivouacs. $ 

Napoleon  now  saw  that  affairs  were  urgent : 
T    ,      ,.  there  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost 

Instructions  to     r-r\         i  >_  i  1  .. 

Vandamme.      "  Dresden  was  to  be  saved  and  the 

communications  of  the  army  pre- 

served.     He  instantly  sent  for  General  Haxo, 

*  Fain,  ii.,  256,  257.     Bout.,  30.     Odel.,  i.,  248,  249. 

•f  "  To-morrow,"  said  Napoleon  to  General  Gourgaud,  "  I 
•will  be  on  the  road  to  Pirna,  but  1  will  stop  at  Stolpen.  Set 
you  out  immediately  for  Dresden  ;  ride  as  h;ml  as  you  can, 
and  be  there  this  evening  ;  see  St.  Cyr,  the  King  of  Naples, 
and  the  King  of  Saxony;  reassure  every  one.  Tell  them 
to-morrow  i  can  be  in  Dresden  with  forty  thousand  men, 
and  the  day  following  arrive  there  with  my  whole  army.  At 
■daybreak  visit  the  redoubts  and  outposts  ;  consult  the  com- 
mander of  engineers  as  to  whether  they  can  hold  out.  Re- 
turn to  me  as  quickly  as  possible  to-morrow  at  Stolpen,  and 
report  well  the  opinion  of  Maret  and  St.  Cyr  as  to  the  real 
state  o!  things."— Fain,  ii.,  256. 

t  Fam,  ii.,  257,  258.     St.  Cvr.  iv.,  98,  99. 


the  celebrated  engineer,  and  thus  addressed 
him :  "  Vandamme  is  beyond  the  Elbe,  near 
Pirna :  he  will  find  himself  on  the  rear  of  the 
enemy,  whose  anxiety  to  get  possession  of  Dres- 
den is  evidently  extreme.  My  design  was  to 
have  followed  up  that  movement  with  my  whole 
army :  it  would,  perhaps,  have  been  the  most 
effectual  way  to  have  brought  matters  to  an  is- 
sue with  the  enemy  ;  but  the  fate  of  Dresden 
disquiets  me.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  sacri- 
fice that  town.  Some  hours  must  elapse  before 
I  can  reach  it ;  but  I  have  decided,  not  without 
regret,  to  change  my  plan  and  to  march  to  its 
relief.  Vandamme  is  in  sufficient  strength  to 
play  an  important  part  in  that  general  move- 
ment, and  inflict  an  essential  injury  on  the  en- 
emy. Let  him  advance  from  Pirna  to  Gieshu- 
bel,  and  gain  the  heights  of  Peterswalde  ;  let 
him  maintain  himself  there,  occupy  all  the  de- 
files, and  from  that  impregnable  post  await  the 
issue  of  events  around  Dresden.  To  him  is 
destined  the  lot  of  receiving  the  sword  of  the 
vanquished,  but  he  will  require  sang-froid: 
above  all,  do  not  let  him  be  imposed  upon  by  a 
rabble  of  fugitives.  Explain  fully  my  intentions 
to  Vandamme ;  tell  him  what  I  expect  from 
him.  Never  will  he  have  a  finer  opportunity 
of  earning  his  marshal's  baton."  Haxo  im- 
mediately set  out ;  descended  from  the  heights 
of  Stolpen  into  the  gorges  of  Lilienstein,  join- 
ed 'Vandamme,  and  never  again  quitted  his 
side.* 

By  daybreak  on  the  following  morning  the 
whole  troops  around  the  emperor's  Entrance  of  the 
headquarters  were  in  motion,  and  French  guard3 
defiling  on  the  road  to  Dresden.  iuto  Dresden. 
Despite  their  excessive  fatigue,  having  march- 
ed forty  leagues  in  four  days,  they  pressed  ar- 
dently forward ;  for  now  the  cannon  were  dis- 
tinctly heard  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  and 
the  breathless  couriers  who  succeeded  each 
other  from  Dresden  announced  that,  if  they  did 
not  speedily  arrive,  the  city  was  lost.  The 
Guards  were  at  the  head  of  the  array  ;  next 
came  Latour  Maubourg's  cuirassiers  ;  then  Vic- 
tor's infantry  and  Kellerman's  cavalry  ;  while 
Marmont's  corps  moved  in  a  parallel  line  on 
the  direct  road  from  Bautzen,  which  they  had 
never  left.  At  eight  o'clock  the  advanced  guard 
reached  the  elevated  plateau  where  the  roads  of 
Bautzen,  of  Stolpen,  and  of  Pilnitz  intersect 
each  other,  shortly  before  the  entry  of  the  new 
town  of  Dresden,  and  from  which  the  eye  can 
survey  the  whole  plain  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Elbe.  With  what  anxiety  did  they  behold  it 
entirely  filled  by  an  innumerable  host  of  ene- 
mies, and  the  hostile  columns  so  near  the  ad- 
vanced works,  that  an  assault  might  every  in- 
stant be  expected  !  Already  the  Prussian  uni- 
forms were  to  be  seen  in  full  possession  of  the 
Gross  Garten  :  columns  of  attack  were  forming 
within  cannon-shot  of  the  suburb  of  Pirna  ,• 
while  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  Wittgenstein 
had  constructed  batteries  to  enfilade  the  road 
by  which  the  troops  were  to  enter  the  capital. 
Dresden  was  surrounded  on  all  sides ;  the  suburb 
of  Friderichstadt  alone  was  not  enveloped. 
The  French  were  visible  in  force  in  the  re- 
doubts and  behind  the  works ;  but  their  num- 
bers appeared  a  handful  in  the  midst  of  the  in- 
terminable lines  of  the  beleaguering  host ;  and 


«  Fain,  ii.,  259,  260. 
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•a  silence,  more  terrible  than  the  roar  of  artil- 
lery, bespoke  the  awful  moments  of  suspense 
which  preceded  the  commencement  of  the 
fight.*} 

So  violent  was  the  fire  kept  up  by  Wittgen- 
,    ..,,,,     stein's  guns  on  the  road  by  which 

Arrival  of  the  »  'j.    .   . 

emperor  and  the  emperor  was  to  pass,  that  he 
his  guards  in  was  obliged  to  leave  his  carriage 
Dresden  anj  creep  ai0ng  the  ground  on  his 

hands  and  knees  over  the  exposed 
part ;  while  the  bullets  from  the  Russian  bat- 
teries on  the  one  side,  and  the  bombs  from  the 
redoubt  Marcellini  on  the  other,  flew  over  his 
head.  Having  thus  got  over  the  dangerous 
ground,  he  suddenly  made  his  appearance,  at 
ten  o'clock,  at  the  Marcellini  palace,  to  the  no 
small  astonishment  of  its  royal  inmates,  who 
were  deliberating  on  the  necessity  of  coming  to 
terms  with  the  enemy.  After  a  short  visit  to 
the  king,  whom  he  reassured  by  the  promise  of 
the  speedy  arrival  of  his  Guards,  Napoleon 
went  out  to  visit  the  exterior  works  from  the 
suburb  of  Pirna  to  that  of  Freyberg,  accom- 
panied only  by  a  single  page,  to  avoid  attracting 
attention  ;  and  so  close  were  the  enemy's  posts 
now  in  that  quarter,  that  the  youth  was  wound- 
ed by  a  spent  musket-ball  while  standing  at  the 
emperor's  side.  Having  completed  this  impor- 
tant reconnoissance,  on  which  his  operations 
for  the  day  in  a  great  measure  depended,  he  re- 
turned to  the  palace,  and  sent  out  couriers 
in  all  directions  to  convey  his  orders  to  the 
corps  which  successively  arrived  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  capital.  Meanwhile,  the  guards 
and  cuirassiers,  in  great  strength,  followed  the 
emperor  like  a  torrent  across  the  bridges  into 
the  city  ;  and  it  was  soon  apparent,  from  their 
numbers  and  gallant  bearing,  that  all  immediate 
danger  was  at  an  end.  In  vain  the  inhabitants 
offered  them  refreshments  :  these  brave  men, 
impressed  to  the  lowest  drummer  with  the  ur- 
gency of  the  moment,  continued  to  press  on, 
though  burning  with  thirst,  and  ready  to  drop 
down  under  the  ardent  rays  of  the  sun.     From 


*  Fain,  ii.,  261,  263.  St.  Cyr,  iv.,  99, 100.  Odel.,  i.,  250- 
t  On  approaching  Dresden,  Schwartzenberg  issued  the 
following  order  of  the  day  to  his  troops  :  "  The  great  day  is 
arrived,  brave  warriors !  Our  country  reckons  on  you  : 
heretofore  she  has  never  been  disappointed.  All  our  efforts 
to  obtain  peace  on  equitable  terms— such  terms  as  alone 
can  be  durable — have  failed.  Nothing  could  restore  the 
French  government  to  moderation  and  reason.  We  enter 
not  alone  into  the  strife :  all  that  Europe  can  oppose  to  the 
powerful  enemy  of  peace  and  liberty  is  on  our  side.  Aus- 
tria, Russia,  Prussia,  Sweden,  England,  Spain,  all  combine 
their  efforts  to  attain  the  same  object — a  solid  and  durable 
peace  ;  a  reasonable  distribution  of  force  between  the  dif- 
ferent powers,  and  the  independence  of  each  individual 
state.  It  is  not  against  France,  but  the  overwhelming 
domination  of  France  beyond  its  own  limits,  that  this  great 
alliance  has  been  formed.  Spain  and  Russia  have  proved 
■what  the  constancy  and  resolution  of  a  people  can  do.  The 
year  1813  will  demonstrate  what  can  be  effected  by  the 
united  force  of  so  many  powerful  states.  In  a  war  so  sacred, 
■we  require  more  than  ever  to  practise  those  virtues  by 
■which  our  armies  in  time  past  have  been  so  distinguished. 
Devotion  without  bounds  to  our  monarch  and  our  country  ; 
magnanimity  alike  in  success  or  reverses ;  determination 
and  constancy  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  moderation  and  hu- 
manity towards  the  weak ;  such  are  the  virtues  of  which 
you  should  ever  give  the  example.  The  emperor  will  re- 
main with  you,  for  he  has  trusted  to  your  arms  all  that  he 
holds  most  dear  :  the  honour  of  the  nation,  the  protection 
of  our  country,  the  security  and  welfare  of  posterity.  Be 
grateful,  warriors,  that  you  march  before  God,  who  will 
never  abandon  the  cause  of  justice,  and  under  the  eyes  of 
a  monarch  whose  paternal  sentiments  and  affection  are 
■well  known  to  you.  Europe  awaits  her  deliverance  at  your 
hands,  after  so  long  a  train  of  misfortunes." — Capefigue. 
lx.,  196,  198,  note. 


ten  in  the  morning  till  late  at  night,  ceaseless 
columns  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  de- 
filed, without  a  moment's  intermission,  over 
both  the  bridges ;  and  while  the  enemy's  col- 
umns darkened  the  brows  of  the  heights  of 
Raecknitz,  the  gallant  cuirassiers,  in  defiling 
over  the  bridges,  keeping  their  eyes  fixed  on 
the  spot,  held  their  heads  the  higher  and  passed 
on  undaunted.* 

At  length,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
Schwartzenberg's  patience,  which  Formidable  at 
had  long  held  out  for  the  arrival  of  tack  on  Dres- 
Klenau's  corps,  which  had  not  yet  den- 
come  up,  became  exhausted,  and  he  gave  the 
signal  for  the  attack.  Instantly  the  batteries 
on  all  the  heights  around  the  city  were  brought 
forward,  and  above  a  hundred  guns  in  the  front 
line  commenced  a  terrible  fire  on  its  works 
and  buildings.  The  bombs  and  cannon-balls 
fell  on  all  sides,  and  over  its  whole  extent ; 
several  houses  speedily  took  fire  ;  the  inhabi- 
tants, in  despair,  took  refuge  in  the  cellars  and 
vaults  to  avoid  the  effects  of  the  bombardment ; 
while  the  frequent  bursting  of  shells  in  the 
streets,  the  loud  thunder  of  the  artillery  from 
the  ramparts  and  redoubts,  the  heavy  rolling  of 
the  guns  and  ammunition-wagons  along  the 
pavement,  the  cries  of  the  drivers,  and  meas- 
ured tread  of  the  marching  men,  who  forced 
their  way  through  the  throng,  combined  to  pro- 
duce a  scene  of  unexampled  sublimity  and  ter- 
ror. Every  street  and  square  in  Dresden  was 
by  this  time  crowded  with  troops  :  above  sixty 
thousand  men  had  defiled  over  the  bridges  since 
ten  o'clock,  and  the  balls  fell  and  the  bombs 
exploded  with  dreadful  effect  among  their  dense 
masses.! 

The  attack  of  the  allies  was  indeed  terri- 
ble. At  the  signal  of  three  guns,  Awfula8pectof 
fired  from  the  headquarters  on  the  the  allied  col- 
heights  of  Raecknitz,  six  columns,  umns  as  they 
deep  and  massy,  descended  from  j"nicked  I)res" 
the  heights,  each  preceded  by  fifty 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  advanced,  with  a  steady 
step  and  in  the  finest  order,  against  the  city. 
It  was  an  awful,  but  yet  an  animating  sight, 
when  these  immense  masses,  without  firing  a 
shot  or  breaking  the  regularity  of  their  array, 
descended  in  silent  majesty  towards  the  walls. 
No  force  on  earth  seemed  capable  of  resisting 
them :  so  vast,  yet  orderly,  was  the  array,  that 
their  tread,  when  hardly  within  cannotshot, 
could  be  distinctly  heard  from  the  ramparts. 
Wittgenstein  commanded  the  three  columns  on 
the  right,  who  advanced  from  the  Gross  Gar- 
ten ;  Kleist's  Prussians,  in  the  centre,  moved 
partly  through  the  great  garden,  partly  over  the 
open  ground  to  their  left,  under  Prince  Augustus 
of  Prussia,  and  with  them  were  combined  three 
divisions  of  Austrians  under  Count  Colloredo  ; 
the  remainder  of  the  Austrians,  on  the  left,  un- 
der Prince  Maurice  of  Lichtenstein,  formed  the 
completion  of  the  vast  array.  Soon  the  beau- 
tiful buildings  of  Dresden  were  enveloped  in 
smoke  and  flame ;  an  incessant  fire  issued  from 
the  works ;  while  the  allied  batteries,  on  the 
semicircle  of  heights  around,  sent  a  storm  ot 
projectiles  through  the  air,  and  the  moving  bat- 


*  Odel.,  i.,  249,  242,  and  ii.,  164.  Fain,  ii.,  264,  265. 
Lab.,  ii.,  309,  310. 

t  Lond.,  112.  Odel.,  i.,  251.  Tem.  Ocul.,  ii.,  166. 
Fain,  ii.,  268. 
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teries  in  front  of  their  columns  steadily  ad- 
vanced towards  the  embrasures  of  the  re- 
doubts.* 
At  some  points  the  attack  was  irresistible. 
The  great  redoubt,  situated  in  front 
ofttae  SuefS  of  the  Mocsinsky  Garden,  was  car- 
ried in  the  most  gallant  style,  after 
its  palisades  had  been  beat  down  by  the  Aus- 
trians  under  Colloredo.  Sir  Robert  Wilson, 
ever  foremost  where  danger  was  to  be  encoun- 
tered or  glory  won,  was  the  first  man  who  en- 
tered it.  At  the  same  time,  an  impetuous  at- 
tack by  the  Russians,  under  Wittgenstein,  car- 
ried the  redoubts  on  the  left,  near  the  Hopf- 
garten ;  while  Kleist,  with  his  ardent  Prussians, 
drove  the  enemy  entirely  out  of  the  Gross  Gar- 
ten, and  approached,  on  that  side,  close  to  the 
barriers  of  the  suburb.  The  French,  by  bring- 
ing up  fresh  troops,  regained  the  Mocsinsky  re- 
doubt ;  but  the  fire  of  the  Austrian  batteries, 
which  now  enfiladed  it  on  both  sides,  was  so 
terrible  that  the  men  who  entered  were  almost 
all  destroyed,  and  the  work  again  fell  into  the 
enemy's  hands.  By  six  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, the  last  reserves  of  St.  Cyr's  corps  had 
been  all  engaged ;  the  suburbs  were  furiously 
attacked,  as  well  on  the  side  of  Pima  as  that 
of  Plauen.  Napoleon,  seriously  disquieted,  had 
stationed  all  the  disposable  battalions  of  the 
Old  Guard  at  the  threatened  barriers,  and  was 
despatching  courier  after  courier  to  hasten  the 
march  of  the  Young:  the  Austrian  guns  were 
furiously  battering  the  rampart,  at  the  distance 
of  only  a  hundred  paces  ;  a  tempest  of  bombs 
and  cannon-balls  was  falling  in  the  streets  ;  the 
trembling  inhabitants  were  wounded  as  soon  as 
they  appeared  at  their  doors ;  frequent  explo- 
sions of  shells  and  ammunition-wagons  in  the 
streets  diffused  universal  consternation ;  al- 
ready the  hatchets  of  the  pioneers  were  heard 
at  the  gate  of  Plauen  and  barrier  of  Dippodis- 
walde,  and  the  triumphant  cry  was  heard  among 
the  assailants,  "  To  Paris  !  to  Paris  !"t 

Napoleon,  who  had  evinced  great  anxiety 
Sally  by  Napo-  while  this  tremendous  attack  was 
leon,  which  re-  going  forward,  was  at  length  re- 
pels the  attack.  Heved  at  half  past  six  by  the  arri- 
val of  the  Young  Guard,  and  now  deemed  him- 
self in  sufficient  strength  to  hazard  a  sally  at 
each  extremity  of  his  position.  The  gate  of 
Plauen  was  thrown  open,  and  the  dense  masses 
of  the  Guard  under  Ney  rushed  furiously  out ; 
while  a  quick  discharge  of  musketry  from  the 
loopholed  walls  and  windows  of  the  adjacent 
houses  favoured  their  sortie.  The  Austrian 
columns,  little  anticipating  so  formidable  an  on- 
set, fell  back  in  disorder ;  and  the  French  guards, 
taking  advantage  of  the  moment  when  the  gate 
was  free,  defiled  rapidly  out,  and,  forming  in  line 
on  either  side  of  it,  by  their  increasing  mass  and 
enthusiastic  valour  gained  ground  on  the  ene- 
my. Similar  sorties  took  place  at  the  gate  of 
Pirna  and  at  the  barrier  of  the  Dippodiswalde  : 
at  all  points  the  assailants,  wholly  unprepared  for 
such  an  attack,  and  deeming  the  day  already 
won,  lost  ground  ;  the  Young  Guard,  with  loud 
cheers,  regained  the  bloody  redoubt  of  Mocsin- 
slcj  ■  the    eft,  under  Mortier,  drove  the  Rus- 

*  Lond.,  112,  113.  Odel.,  i.,  252.  Tem.  Ocul.,  ii.,  166, 
167.     Fain,  ii.,  268,  269.     Vaud.,  i.,  152.     Kausler,  645. 

t  Fain,  270, 271.  Odel.,  i.,  253,254.  T6m.  Ocul.  Ibid., 
ii.,  169,  170. 


sians  from  the  suburb  of  Pirna,  and  dislodged 
the  Prussians  from  the  Gross  Garten  ;  while 
Murat,  issuing  with  his  formidable  squadrons 
from  the  gate  of  Plauen,  established  himself  for 
the  night  in  the  rear  of  the  right  wing  under 
Ney,  which  had  emerged  altogether  from  the 
suburbs  on  the  road  to  Freyberg  into  the  open 
country.  Astonished  at  this  unexpected  resist- 
ance, which  they  had  by  no  means  anticipated, 
and  perceiving,  from  the  strength  of  the  col- 
umns which  had  issued  from  the  city,  as  well 
as  the  vigour  of  the  attacks,  that  Napoleon  in 
person  directed  the  defence,  the  allied  generals 
drew  off  their  troops  for  the  night ;  but,  not  yet 
despairing  of  final  success,  they  resolved  to 
await  a  pitched  battle  on  the  adjacent  heights 
on  the  following  morning.* 

The  weather,  which  for  some  days  previous 
had  been  serene  and  intensely  hot,  state  of  both 
now  suddenly  changed:  vast  clouds  parties  during- 
filled  the  skies,  and  soon  the  sur-  the  nlsht- 
charged  moisture  poured  itself  out  in  a  torrent 
of  rain.  Regardless  of  the  storm,  Napoleon  trav- 
ersed the  city  after  it  was  dark,  and  waited  on. 
the  bridge  till  Marmont  and  Victor's  corps  be- 
gan to  defile  over ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  as- 
sured of  their  arrival,  returned  hastily  through 
the  streets  again,  issued  forth  on  the  other  sidev 
and,  by  the  light  of  the  bivouacs,  visited  the 
whole  line  occupied  by  his  troops,  now  entirely 
outside  the  city,  from  the  barrier  of  Pirna  to  the 
suburb  of  Friderichstadt.  The  force  he  had  ac- 
cumulated was  such  as  to  put  him  in  a  condition 
not  only  to  repel  any  farther  attack  which  might 
be  directed  against  the  city,  but  to  resume  the 
offensive  at  all  points.  In  addition  to  the  corps 
of  St.  Cyr,  Marmont,  and  Victor,  he  had  at  his 
command  the  whole  guards,  and  all  the  heavy 
cavalry  of  Milhaud  and  Latour  Maubourg,  under 
Murat :  at  least  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men,  of  which  twenty  thousand  were  admira- 
ble cavalry.  His  position  at  Dresden  also  gave 
him  very  great  advantages  ;  for  by  securing  his 
centre  by  means  of  a  fortress,  of  which  the 
strength  had  been  tried  on  the  preceding  day,  it 
enabled  him  to  throw  the  weight  of  his  forces 
on  the  two  flanks ;  while  the  allies,  having  no 
such  protection  for  the  middle  of  their  line,  were 
under  the  necessity  of  strengthening  it  equally 
at  all  points,  and  thus,  in  all  probability,  would 
be  inferior  to  the  enemy  at  the  real  points  of  at- 
tack. Considerable  re-enforcements,  however,, 
came  up  during  the  night  from  the  side  of  Frey- 
berg ;  and  although  Klenau  had  not  yet  made 
his  appearance,  yet  his  arrival  was  positively  an- 
nounced for  the  following  day.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  loss  of  six  thousand  men  in  the  assault 
of  Dresden,  they  had  now  nearly  a  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  men  in  line,  independent  of 
Klenau,  who,  it  was  hoped,  would  come  up  before 
the  action  was  over.  They  resolved,  therefore, 
to  await  the  attack  of  the  enemy  on  the  follow- 
ing day  ;  and,  withdrawing  altogether  from  can- 
non-shot of  the  ramparts,  arranged  their  formi- 
dable masses  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle  on  the 
heights  around  the  walls,  from  the  Elbe  above 
the  suburb  of  Pirna,  to  the  foot  of  the  slopes  of 
Wolfnitz,  near  Priesnitz,  below  the  city.* 


*  St.  Cyr,  iv.,  104,  106.  Lab.,  ii.,  313,  314.  Lond  ,  113, 
114.     Fain,  ii.,  270,  271.     Bout.,  29. 

t  Lond.,  114,  115.  Bout.,  29,  31.  Odel.,  ii.,  255,  256. 
Jom.,  iv.,  390,  391. 
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Napoleon  disposed  his  troops  after  the  follow- 
Napoleon's  ing  manner  :  The  right  wing,  com- 
dispositions  posed  of  the  corps  ol  Victor  and  the 
on  the  2"th.  caVaIry  of  Latour  Maubourg,  was  sta- 
tioned in  front  of  the  gate  of  Wildsdrack,  and  in 
the  fields  and  low  grounds  from  that  down  the 
Elbe  towards  Priesnitz  ;  the  centre,  under  the 
emperor  in  person,  comprising  the  corps  of  Mar- 
■  mont  and  St.  Cyr,  having  the  infantry  and  cav- 
alry of  the  Old  Guard  in  reserve,  supported  by 
the  three  great  redoubts  ;  on  the  left  Ney  had 
the  command,  and  directed  the  four  divisions  of 
the  Young  Guard  and  the  cavalry  of  Kellerman, 
which  extended  to  the  Elbe,  beyond  the  suburb 
of  Pima.  Above  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
men*  were,  by  daylight  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, assembled  in  this  position,  having  Dresden, 
bristling  with  cannon,  as  a  vast  fortress  to  sup- 
port their  centre  ;  but  their  position  was  extra- 
ordinary, and,  if  defeated,  altogether  desperate, 
for  they  fought  with  their  backs  to  the  Elbe  and 
their  faces  to  the  Rhine :  the  allied  army,  in 
great  strength,  had  intercepted  their  whole  com- 
munications with  France,  and,  if  worsted,  they 
were  thrown  back  into  a  town  with  only  two 
bridges  traversing  an  otherwise  impassable  riv- 
er in  their  rear.t 

On  the  other  hand,  the  allies  arranged  their 
troops   in  the  following  manner : 

TmedTroops^  0n  the  riSht'  Wittgenstein  com- 
manded the  Russians  on  the  road 
to  Pima,  and  Kleist  the  Prussians  between 
Streisec  and  Strehlen ;  in  the  centre,  Schwartz- 
enberg,  with  the  corps  of  Colloredo,  Chastellar, 
and  Bianchi's  grenadiers  in  reserve,  occupied 
the  semicircle  of  heights  which  extend  from 
Strehlen  by  Raecknitz  to  Plauen  ;  while  beyond 
Plauen,  on  the  left,  were  posted  the  corps  of 
Giulay  and  one  division  of  Klenau's  troops, 
which  had  at  length  come  up.  But  from  the 
extreme  allied  left,  at  the  foot  of  the  heights  of 
Wolfnitz  to  Priesnitz,  was  a  vacant  space  whol- 
ly unoccupied,  destined  for  the  remainder  of 
Klenau's  men  when  they  should  arrive  ;  and 
the  whole  of  that  wing  was  not  only  intrusted 
to  inexperienced  troops,  but  was  destitute  of 
any  solid  support,  either  from  inequality  of 
ground  or  villages — an  oversight  on  the  part  of 
the  general-in-chief  which  was  the  more  repre- 
hensible, as  they  stood  opposite  to  the  terrible 
cuirassiers  of  Latour  Maubourg,  fourteen  thou- 
sand strong,  with  nothing  but  an  intervening 
level  place  for  the  horse  to  charge  over  ;  while, 
if  they  had  been  drawn  back  half  a  mile  to  the 
passes  and  broken  ground  in  their  rear,  or  not 
pushed  across  the  precipitous  defile  of  Tha- 
randt,  which  separated  them  from  the  main  ar- 
my, they  would  have  been  beyond  the  reach  of 
danger,  t 

Both  armies  passed  a  cheerless  night,  drench- 


*  St.  Cyr's  corps,  three  divisions 20,000 

Murmont's  do.     three  divisions 22,000 

Victor's      do.     four  divisions 28,000 

Latour  Maubourg's  cavalry,  four  divisions 14,000 

Kellerman's  do.        three  divisions 9,000 

Infantry  of  the  Old  Guard 6,000 

Do.       of  the  Young  Guard,  four  divisions 28,000 

Cavalry  of  the  Guard,  four  divisons 4,000 

131,000 
—Londonderry,  114.  Vaudoncourt,  129. 

t  Bout.,  31,  32.  Lond.,  114,  115.  Vaud.,  154.  Jom., 
iv.,  390.  St.  Cyr,  iv.,  110,  111. 

t  Vaud.,  i.,  154,  155.  Bout.,  32,  33.  Jom.,  iv.,  390,  391. 
St.  Cyr,  iv.,  Ill,  112. 
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ed  to  the  skin  by  the  torrents  of  rain,  Battle  of 
which  never  ceased  to  descend  with  the  27th  of 
uncommon  violence.    Napoleon,  how-  Ausust- 
ever,  who  had  supped  with  the  King  of  Saxony 
the  night  before  in  the  highest  spirits,  was  on 
horseback  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  rode  out 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  redoubt,  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  such  a  desperate  contest 
the  preceding  day.     Ghastly  traces  of  the  com- 
bat were  to  be  seen  on  all  sides  :  out  of  the 
newly-made  graves  hands  and  arms  were  pro- 
jecting, which  stuck  up,  stark  and  stiff,  from  the 
earth  in  the  most  frightful  manner.     The  em- 
peror took  his  station  beside  a  great  fire  which 
had  been  lighted  by  his  troops  in  the  middle  of 
the  squares  of  the  Old  Guard,  and  immediately 
behind  were  the  cavalry  of  the  Guard  dismount- 
ed beside  their  horses.     The  cannonade  soon 
began  along  the  whole  line  ;  but  it  was  kept  up 
for  some  hours  only  in  a  desultory  manner,  the 
excessive  rain  and  thick  mist  rendering  it  im- 
possible either  to  move  the  infantry  or  point  the 
guns  with  precision.     Jomini   strongly  urged, 
the  allied  sovereigns,  during  the  interval,   to 
change  the  front  of  their  line,  and  accumula- 
ting their  force  on  the  enemy's  left,  which  was 
next  to  the  Elbe,  to  cut  off  Vandamme  and 
Poniatowsky,  who  were  at  Pirna  and  Zittau. 
from  the  remainder  of  the  army.     This  manoeu- 
vre, which  would  have  re-established  affairs, 
was    altogether   foreign   to    Schwartzenberg's 
ideas,  which  were  entirely  based  upon  cutting 
off  the  French  communications  by  their  right 
with   Torgau   and    Leipsic.      Meanwhile,   the 
French  right  gradually  gained  ground  upon  the 
detached  corps  of  Austrians  beyond  the  ravine 
on  the  allied  left,  which  was  equally  incapable 
of  maintaining  itself  by  its  intrinsic  strength, 
or  obtaining  succour  across  the  chasm  from  the 
centre  ;  and  Klenau,  though  strenuously  urged 
to  accelerate  his  movements,  had  not  yet  come 
up.* 

Napoleon  was  not  long  of  turning  to  the  best 
account  this  state  of  matters  in  Total  defeat  of 
the  allied  line.  Occupying  himself  the  Austrian 
a  strong  central  position,  and  in  a  left- 
situation  to  strike  at  any  portion  of  the  vast 
semicircular  line  which  lay  before  him,  he  had. 
also  this  immense  advantage,  that  the  thick 
mist  and  incessant  rain  rendered  it  impossible, 
not  only  for  the  allied  generals  to  see  against 
what  quarter  preparations  were  directed,  but 
even  for  the  commanders  of  corps  to  perceive 
the  enemy  before  they  were  close  upon  them. 
This  last  circumstance  led  to  a  most  serious 
catastrophe  on  the  left.  Unperceived  by  the 
enemy,  Murat  had  stole  around  in  the  rear  of 
Victor's  men,  and,  entirely  turning  the  flank  of 
the  Austrians,  got  with  Latour  Maubourg's  for- 
midable cuirassiers  into  the  low  meadows  which 
lie  between  Wolfnitz  and  the  Elbe,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Preisnitz,  where  it  was  intended  that 
Klenau's  corps  should  have  completed  the  al- 
lied line  to  the  river.  Shrouded  by  the  mist,  he 
had  thus  got  with  his  whole  force  close  to  the 
extreme  Austrian  left,  and  almost  perpendicu- 
lar to  their  line,  before  they  were  aware  of  his 
approach.  Murat,  in  order  to  divert  the  ene- 
my's attention  from  this  decisive  attack,  caused 
Victor's  infantry  to  occupy  Lobda  in  their  front, 

*  Bout.,  33.     St.  Cyr,  iv.,  110,  111.     Jom.,  iv.,  390,  301 
Loud.,  115. 
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from  whence  they  advanced  in  column  against 
the  line,  and  kept  up  a  heavy  cannonade  from 
a  strong  battery  posted  on  an  eminence  on  their 
left ;  and,  when  the  action  had  become  warm 
with  the  foot,  suddenly  burst,  with  twelve  thou- 
sand chosen  horsemen,  out  of  the  mist,  on  their 
flank  and  rear.  The  effect  of  this  onset,  as  of 
the  Polish  lancers,  under  similar  circumstan- 
ces, on  the  English  infantry  at  Albuera,  was 
decisive.*  In  a  few  minutes  the  line  was  bro- 
ken through,  pierced  in  all  directions,  and  cut 
to  pieces.  A  few  battalions  next  the  centre 
made  their  way  across  the  ravine,  and  escaped  : 
the  whole  remainder,  being  three  fourths  of  the 
entire  corps,  with  General  Metsko,  were  killed 
or  made  prisoners. 

No  sooner  was  Napoleon  made  aware,  by  the 
Operations  on  advancing  cannonade  on  his  right, 
the  French  that  Murat's  attack  had  proved  suc- 
left-  cessful,  than  he  gave  orders  for  his 

left  to  advance  against  Wittgenstein,  while  the 
action  in  the  centre  was  still  confined  to  a  dis- 
tant cannonade.  Ney  had  concentrated  the  four 
divisions  of  the  Young  Guard  between  the 
Gross  Garten  and  the  Elbe,  and  with  them  and 
Kellerman's  dragoons  he  immediately  made  a 
vigorous  attack  upon  the  enemy.  He  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Russians  with  their  wonted  stead- 
iness. The  villages  of  Seidnitz  and  Gross  Do- 
britz  were  gallantly  defended,  against  an  over- 
whelming superiority  of  force,  by  General  de 
Roth  ;  and  when  he  could  no  longer  make  them 
good,  he  retreated  in  good  order  to  the  main 
body  of  Wittgenstein's  men,  placed  in  the  rear 
behind  Rieck.  Jomini  seeing  Ney  far  advanced 
along  the  Elbe,  and  showing  his  flank  to  the  al- 
lied centre,  counselled  the  Emperor  Alexander 
to  move  forward  Kleist,  Milaradowitch,  Collore- 
<lo,  and  the  masses  of  the  centre  which  had  not 
yet  been  engaged,  and  assail  his  columns  in 
flank  by  Strehlen  :  a  movement  which  promised 
the  most  important  results,  and  would  probably 
have  balanced  the  success  of  Murat  on  the  left. 
Alexander  at  once  appreciated  the  importance 
of  this  movement,  and  Kleist  and  Milarado- 
•witch  were  already  in  motion  to  execute  it ;  but 
to  support  them,  and  fill  up  the  chasm  in  the 
line  occasioned  by  their  descending  the  hills  to 
the  right,  it  was  necessary  that  Barclay  de  Tol- 
ly, with  the  Russian  reserve,  should  advance 
to  the  front.  Barclay,  however,  did  not  move  : 
the  signal  made  for  that  purpose  was  at  first 
not  seen  from  the  mist,  and  subsequently  dis- 
regarded ;  and  before  the  order  could  be  renew- 
ed by  an  officer,  a  dreadful  catastrophe  had  oc- 
curred, which  in  a  great  measure  determined  the 
allies  to  retreat.t 

Moreau,  who  had  with  equal  energy  and  abil- 
Woundand  ity  discharged  the  important  duties 
death  of  devolved  upon  him  in  the  council  of 
Moreau.  tjie  ames  ever  sjnce  the  campaign  re- 
opened, was  in  earnest  conversation  with  the 
Emperor  Alexander  about  this  very  advance  of 
Barclay's,  when  a  cannon-shot  from  the  French 
batteries  in  the  centre  almost  carried  off  both 
his  legs,  the  ball  passing  through  the  body  of 
his  horse.  This  melancholy  event  excited  a 
very  deep  sensation  at  the  allied  headquarters, 


*  Kausler,  651.  Bout.,  32,  33.  Lab.,  ii.,  309,  310.  St. 
Cyr,  iv  ,  111,  112.     Jom.,  iv.,  391,  392. 

t  Jom.,  iv.,  394,  395.  Bout.,  33.  Kausler,  650,  651.  St. 
£vr,  iv.,  ui.     Lond.,  121. 


and  for  a  time  averted  Alexander's  attention  at 
the  most  critical  moment  of  the  action.  The 
interest  which  it  awakened  was  enhanced  by 
the  extraordinary  heroism  which  the  wounded 
general  evinced  under  an  excess  of  pain  which 
might  well  have  shaken  any  man's  fortitude. 
He  never  uttered  a  groan  while  carried  to  the 
rear,  with  his  mangled  limbs  hanging  by  the 
skin  ;  and  when  laid  on  the  table  of  the  cottage 
into  which  he  was  carried  to  suffer  amputation, 
he  called  for  a  cigar,  which  he  smoked  with  the 
utmost  tranquillity.  He  bore  the  painful  opera- 
tion with  the  same  firmness  which  had  distin- 
guished his  whole  demeanour  since  his  wound  ; 
and  when  the  surgeon  who  had  cut  off  the  right 
leg  examined  the  other,  and  pronounced,  with 
a  faltering  voice,  that  it  was  impossible  to  save 
it,  "  Cut  it  off,  then,  also,"  said  he,  calmly, 
which  was  immediately  done.  When  the  re- 
treat commenced,  he  was  transported  in  a  litter 
to  Laun,  where  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  wife 
singularly  characteristic  of  his  mind.*  Alex- 
ander was  indefatigable  in  his  attentions  to  the 
illustrious  patient,  and  sanguine  hopes  were  at 
one  period  entertained  of  his  recovery  ;  but  at 
the  end  of  five  days  fever  supervened,  Se  t  , 
and  he  expired  with  the  same  stoicism 
as  he  had  lived,  but  without  giving  the  slightest 
trace  of  religious  impression.  His  body  was 
embalmed  and  conveyed  to  Prague,  whence  it 
was  transported  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  buried 
in  the  Catholic  church  of  that  capital  with  the 
same  honours  as  had  been  paid  to  the  remains 
of  Kutusoff.  Alexander  wrote  a  touching  let- 
ter to  his  widow,t  and  presented  her  with  a  gift 
of  five  hundred  thousand  roubles  (£20,000),  and 
a  pension  of  thirty  thousand  (£1500  ;)t  but  the 
remains  of  Moreau  remained  far  from  his  na- 
tive land,  and  amid  the  enemies  of  the  people 
whom  he  had  conducted  with  so  much  glory.$ 
The  manner  in  which  this  great  general  met 
his  death-wound  was  very  remarkable.  The 
cannon  of  the  Guard,  which  were  posted  in  front 

*  "  My  dearest— At  the  battle  of  Dresden,  three  days 
ago,  I  had  both  my  legs  carried  off  by  a  cannon-ball.  That 
rascal  Bonaparte  is  always  fortunate.  They  have  perform- 
ed the  amputation  as  well  as  possible.  Though  the  army 
has  made  a  retrograde  movement,  it  is  by  no  means  a  re- 
verse, but  of  design  to  draw  nearer  to  General  Blucher. 
Excuse  my  scrawl :  I  love  and  embrace  you  with  my  whole 
heart." — Capeeigite,  x.,  201. 

t  "  When  the  frightful  catastrophe  which  befell  at  my 
side  General  Moreau,  deprived  me  of  the  guidance  and  ex- 
perience of  that  great  man,  I  indulged  the  hope  that,  by 
means  of  care,  he  might  yet  be  preserved  for  his  family  and 
my  friendship.  Providence  has  disposed  it  otherwise  :  he 
has  died  as  he  lived,  in  the  full  possession  of  a  great  and 
constant  mind.  There  is  but  one  alleviation  to  the  evils  of 
life  :  the  assurance  that  they  are  sympathized  with  by  oth- 
ers. In  Russia,  madame,  you  will  everywhere  find  these 
sentiments ;  and  if  it  should  suit  your  arrangements  to  fix 
yourself  there,  I  will  strive  to  do  everything  in  my  power 
to  embellish  the  existence  of  a  person  of  whom  I  consider  it 
a  sacred  duty  to  be  the  support  and  consolation.  I  pray  you, 
madame,  to  count  on  this  irrevocably,  and  not  to  permit  me 
to  remain  in  ignorance  of  any  circumstance  in  which  I  can 
be  of  any  service  to  you,  and  always  to  write  to  me  direct- 
ly. The  friendship  which  I  had  vowed  to  your  husband  ex- 
tends beyond  the  tomb  ;  and  I  have  no  other  means  of  dis- 
charging what  is  but  in  part  the  debt  which  I  owe  him,  but 
by  attending  to  the  comfort  of  his  family.  Receive,  ma- 
dame, in  these  sad  and  mournful  circumstances,  the  assu- 
rances of  my  unalterable  friendship. — Alexander." — See 
Capefioue,  x.,  205,  note. 

t  Lond.,  115,  121.  Capef.,x.,201,202.  Biog.Univ.,  xxx., 
95,  96. 

t>  The  spot  where  Moreau  was  struck  is  marked  by  a  sim- 
ple monument,  shaded  with  trees,  and  constitutes  one  of  the 
many  interesting  objects  with  which  the  charming  environs 
of  Dresden  abound. 
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.':_.-,'  of  the  position   which    Napoleon 

Singular  man-  .    . r  r 

nerin  which  occupied,  had  been  observed  for 
he  came  by  his  some  time  to  exhibit  an  unusual 
death.  degree  of  languor  in  replying  to  the 

discharges  of  the  enemy,  and  the  emperor  sent 
Gourgaud  forward  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of 
so  unusual  a  circumstance.     The  answer  re- 
turned was,  that  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  waste 
their  fire,  as  they  could  not  reply  with  effect  to 
the  enemy's  batteries,  placed  on  the  heights 
above,  from  so  low  a  situation.     "  No  matter," 
said  the  emperor,  "  we  must  draw  the  attention 
of  the  enemy  to  that  side  ;  renew  firing."     Im- 
mediately they  began  their  discharge,  and  di- 
rected their  shot  to  a  group  of  horsemen  which 
at  that  moment  appeared  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill  on  the  heights  above.     An  extraordinary 
movement  in  the  circle  soon  showed  that  some 
person  of  distinction  had  fallen  ;  and  Napoleon, 
who  was  strongly  inclined  to  superstition,  at 
first  supposed  it  was  Schwartzenberg,  and  ob- 
served on  the  sinister  augury  which  the  confla- 
gration in  his  palace  on  the  night  of  the  fete  on 
Marie  Louise's  marriage  had  afforded.*     It  v/as 
then,  however,  that  Moreau  was  struck  ;  and  so 
anxious  had  the  emperor  been  to  conceal  the 
intelligence  of  that  great  commander's  arrival 
from  his  troops,  though  well  aware  of  it  him- 
self, that  it  was  not  till  next  day  that  it  became 
known  ;  when  the  advanced  guards,  in  pursu- 
ing the  allies  towards  Bohemia,  coming  upon  a 
little  spaniel  which  was  piteously  moaning,  were 
attracted  by  the  collar  round  its  neck,  on  which 
were  written  the  words,  "  I  belong  to  General 
Moreau."     Thus  they  became  at  once  acquaint- 
ed with  his  presence  and  his  fate.f 

A  council  of  war  was  now  held  at  the  allied 
„       .,   ,        headquarters  as  to  the  course  which 

Council  of  war      ,        ,.    .  i        .,        t-y 

among  the  ai-  should  be  pursued  :  the  Emperor 
lies,  when  it  is  Alexander,  King  of  Prussia,  and 
resolved  to  re-  principal  generals,  assembled  on 
horseback  in  a  ploughed  field,  to 
deliberate  on  a  step  on  which  the  destiny  of  Eu- 
rope might  depend.  The  King  of  Prussia  was 
clear  for  continuing  the  action,  and  to  this  opin- 
ion the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  his  principal 
generals  inclined :  observing  that  the  whole  cen- 
tre and  reserves  had  not  yet  engaged  ;  that  the 
French  would  hardly  venture  to  attack  their 
centre,  when  defended  by  so  powerful  an  artil- 
lery ;  and  that  a  decisive  blow  might  yet  be 
struck  at  the  French  left.  But  Schwartzenberg 
was  decidedly  for  a  retreat.  Independent  of 
the  disaster  on  his  left,  which  he  felt  the  more 
sensibly  as  it  had  fallen  almost  exclusively  on 
the  Austrian  troops,  he  was  not  without  anx- 
iety for  his  right,  on  account  of  the  progress  of 
Yandamme  in  his  rear  in  that  direction,  who 
had  advanced  to  Koenigstein,  and  already  made 
himself  master  of  the  defile  of  Pima.  He  strong- 
ly represented  that  the  reserve  parks  of  the  ar- 
my had  not  been  able  to  get  up ;  that  the  pro- 
digious consumption  of  the  two  preceding  days 
had  nearly  exhausted  their  ammunition,  several 
guns  having  only  a  few  rounds  left ;  that  the 
magazines  of  the  army  had  not  been  able  to  fol- 
low its  advance ;  in  fine,  that  it  was  indispen- 
sable to  regain  Bohemia  to  prevent  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  army.  These  reasons,  urged  with 
■the  authority  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  j 

*  Ante,  Hi.,  335. 

I  Fain,  ii.,  291,  292.     Capef.,  r.,  202,  203. 


supported  by  such  facts,  proved  decisive,  and  a 
retreat  was  agreed  to  against  the  strenuous  ad- 
vice of  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  foresaw  to 
what  risk  it  would  expose  the  allied  cause,  and 
in  an  especial  manner  his  own  dominions.  But 
it  is  evident  tiiat  they  were  mere  covers,  put 
forward  to  conceal  the  sense  of  a  defeat  :  no 
victorious  army  ever  yet  was  stopped  in  its  ca- 
reer by  want  of  ammunition,  and,  somehow  or 
other,  the  successful  party  hardly  ever  fails  to 
find  food.*t 

But  although  retreat  was  thus  resolved  on 
before  dark  on  the  27th,  it  was  by  ^  . 

ii        i         i  -,  Extraordinary- 
no  means  equally  clear  how  it  was  difficulties  as 

to  be  effected.  Vandamme  was  to  the  line  of 
master  of  the  road  by  Pirna  ;  that  retreat- 
by  Freyberg  had  been  cut  off  by  the  successes 
of  the  King  of  Naples.  Thus  the  two  great 
roads,  those  by  which  the  army  had  traversed 
the  mountains,  were  in  the  enemy's  hands  ;  and 
the  intermediate  range  between  them  was  cross- 
ed only  by  country  or  inferior  roads,  which, 
amid  the  torrents  of  rain  which  were  falling, 
and  the  innumerable  chariots  and  guns  which 
would  have  to  roll  over  them,  would  soon  be 
rendered  almost  impassable.  There  was  every 
reason  to  fear  that  the  allied  columns,  defiling 
with  these  numerous  encumbrances  in  the  nar- 
row gorges,  traversed  by  these  broken-up  roads, 
would  fall  into  inextricable  confusion,  and,  at 
the  very  least,  lose  a  large  part  of  their  artillery 
and  baggage.  Schwartzenberg,  however,  deem- 
ed the  risk  of  a  prolonged  stay,  in  presence  of 
the  enemy,  after  the  disasters  of  his  left,  more 
than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  these  dangers ; 
and  therefore,  though  Klenau  came  up  on  the 
night  of  the  27th,  the  retreat  was  persisted  in 
the  following  day.  The  army  was  ordered  to 
march  in  three  columns  :  the  first,  under  Barclay 
de  Tolly,  with  the  Prussians  of  Kleist,  on  Peters- 
walde  ;  the  second,  under  Colloredo,  on  Alten- 
berg ;  and  the  third,  led  by  Klenau,  on  Marien- 
berg.  Wittgenstein  was  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  the  rear-guard  ;  and  Ostermann, 
who,  with  a  division  of  Russian  guards  and 
cuirassiers,  had  been  left  to  oppose  Vandamme 
on  the  side  of  Pirna,  was  ordered  to  fall  back 
towards  Peterswalde.J 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  Napoleon, 
after  his  usual  custom,  visited  the  Appearance  of 
field  of  battle.  It  may  be  conceived  the  field  of  t»t- 
what  a  ghastly  spectacle  was  pre-  tle-  Ans-  28. 
sented  by  the  ground,  on  which,  within  the 
space  of  a  league  round  the  walls,  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men  had  combated  for  two  days 
with  determined  resolution,  under  the  fire  of 
above  a  thousand  pieces  of  cannon.  The 
wounded  had,  for  the  most  part,  been  trans- 
ported during  the  night  into  the  town  by  the 
efforts  of  the  French  surgeons  and  the  unwea- 
ried zeal  of  the  inhabitants,  who  on  this  occa- 
sion, as  after  the  battle  of  Bautzen,  exhibited 
in  its  full  lustre  the  native  benevolence  of  the 
Saxon  character.     But  the  dead,  still  unburied, 


*  Jon..,  iv.,  395.     Bout.,  34,  35.     Londt,  ISO,  121. 

t  The  preceding  account  of  Moreau's  wound  and  death, 
and  the  council  of  war  which  assembled  to  determine  on  the 
retreat,  is  entirely  confirmed,  and  in  part  taken  from  the 
statement  made  to  me  by  my  venerable  friend  Lord  Cath. 
cart,  who  was  with  the  Emperor  Alexander  the  whole  time, 
and  both  witnessed  Moreau's  fall  at  bis  side,  and  was  pres- 
ent at  the  conference. 

t  Bout.,  34,  35.     Jom.,  iv.,  39fi,  397.     Fain,  ii.,  288 
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lay  accumulated  in  frightful  heaps,  for  the  most 
part  half  naked,  having  been  stripped  by  those 
fiends  in  woman's  form,  whom  so  prodigious  a 
concourse  of  men  had  attracted  in  extraordinary 
numbers  to  the  scene  of  wo.  They  lay  piled 
above  each  other  in  vast  masses  around  and 
within  the  Mocsinsky  redoubt,  before  the  Dip- 
podiswalde  and  Plauen  barriers,  near  Lobda, 
and  in  the  environs  of  the  Gross  Garten.  The 
profound  excitement  which  the  war  had  pro- 
duced throughout  the  civilized  world  was  there 
manifest ;  for  the  corpses  of  the  slain  exhib- 
ited all  nations  and  varieties  of  men,  both  of 
Asia  and  Europe  ;  the  blue-eyed  Goth  lay  be- 
neath the  swarthy  Italian  ;  the  long-haired  Rus- 
sian was  still  locked  in  his  death  struggle  with 
the  undaunted  Frank  ;  the  fiery  Hun  lay  athwart 
the  stout  Norman ;  the  lightsome  Cossack  and 
roving  Tartar  reposed  far  from  the  banks  of  the 
Don  or  the  steppes  of  Samarcand.  Cuirasses, 
muskets,  sabres,  helmets,  belts,  and  cartouch- 
boxes  lay  about  in  endless  disorder,  which  the 
inhabitants,  stimulated  by  the  love  of  gain,  were 
collecting,  with  the  vast  numbers  of  cannon- 
balls  which  had  sunk  into  the  earth,  for  the 
French  artillery  and  stores.* 

Napoleon  was  far  from  being  insensible  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  wreck,  and 
SpTsuft.  gave  orders  that  the  principal  Sax- 
on  sufferers  by  the  siege  should  be 
indemnified  as  far  as  possible  ;  and  then  rode 
on  to  the  height  where  Moreau  had  been  struck, 
and  caused  the  distance  to  the  battery  from 
whence  the  shot  issued  to  be  measured,  which 
proved  to  be  two  thousand  yards.  The  vast  ar- 
ray of  the  allies  was  already  out  of  sight :  a  few 
horsemen  alone  observed  the  approach  of  the 
French,  who  were  actively  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suit. Seeing  he  could  not  overtake  them,  the 
emperor  turned  aside  and  rode  to  Pirna,  where 
he  inquired  minutely  into  what  had  passed  there 
during  the  two  preceding  eventful  days.  The 
Prince  of  Wirtemberg,  he  learned,  had  that 
morning  been  engaged  with  Vandamme's  corps, 
and  was  retiring  in  good  order  towards  Toeplitz, 
closely  pursued  by  that  general ;  Murat,  with 
his  horse,  was  following  on  the  traces  of  the 
left  wing,  on  the  road  of  Freyberg;  and  Mar- 
mont  and  St.  Cyr's  columns  were  pursuing  the 
centre  on  the  intermediate  roads.  After  sitting 
still  an  hour,  he  said,  in  the  highest  spirits, 
"  Well,  I  think  I  have  seen  it  all :  make  the  Old 
Guard  return  to  Dresden ;  the  Young  Guard 
will  remain  here  in  bivouac  ;"  and,  entering  his 
carriage,  returned  to  the  capital.! 

The  battle  of  Dresden  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
Great  ability  markable  victories  ever  gained  by 
displayed  by  Napoleon  ;  and  if  it  were  memor- 
Napoleon  in  able  for  no  other  reason,  it  will 
this  battle.  never  be  forgotten  for  this — it  was 
the  last  pitched  battle  he  ever  gained.  The 
advance  to  Pirna  seemed  the  fatal  limit  of  his 
prosperous  fortune  :  from  the  moment  that  he 
then  relinquished  the  pursuit,  he  became  in- 
volved in  calamity,  and  disaster  succeeded  dis- 
aster, till  he  was  precipitated  from  the  throne. 
Yet  was  this  great  battle  a  truly  glorious  achieve- 
ment, worthy  to  be  placed  beside  the  brightest 
of  his  earlier  career,  and  such  as  well  might 
cast  a  long  ray  of  light  over  the  dark  vista  of 

*  Odel.,  i.,  262,  263.     Fam,  ii.,  288,  294.     Lab.,  i.,  323. 
t  Odel.  i.,262,  265.    Fain,  ii.,  288,298.    Lab.,  i.,  322,  324. 


misfortune  by  which  it  was  succeeded.  Anti- 
cipated by  the  allies  in  their  masterly  march' 
upon  Dresden,  wellnigh  deprived  of  that  vital 
stronghold  by  his  never  conceiving  they  would 
have  the  courage  to  attack  it,  he  contrived,  by 
extraordinary  efforts,  not  only  to  arrive  in  time 
for  its  deliverance,  but  to  discomfit  the  allies  by 
a  signal  defeat  under  its  walls.  This  battle  is 
the  only  one  in  his  whole  career  in  which  Na- 
poleon operated  at  once  by  both  flanks,  without 
advancing  his  centre  ;  and  the  reason  of  his  se- 
lecting this  singular,  and,  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, perilous  mode  of  attack,  was  not  mere- 
ly that  his  position  in  front  of  the  intrenched; 
camp  enabled  him  to  do  so  without  risk,  while 
the  great  strength  of  the  allied  centre  forbade 
an  attack  on  them  in  that  quarter ;  but  that  by 
gaining,  by  success  at  these  two  extremities,, 
command  of  the  roads  of  Freyberg  and  Pirna,. 
he  threw  the  allies  back,  for  their  retreat  to 
Bohemia,  upon  the  intermediate  inferior  lines  of 
communication  across  the  mountains,  where 
there  was  reason  to  hope  that  a  vigorous  pur- 
suit would  make  them  lose  great  part  of  their 
artillery  and  baggage.* 

The  fruits  of  this  victory  were  as  great  as 
its  conception  had  been  felicitous.  Resuits  of  the 
Thirteen  thousand  prisoners,  almost  battle  on  both 
all  Austrians,  were  taken.  Six-and-  Sldes- 
twenty  cannon,  eighteen  standards,  and  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  caissons,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.     Including  the  killed,  wounded,, 
and  missing,  on  the  two  days,  the  allied  loss- 
was  not  short  of  twenty-five  thousand  men, 
while  the  French  were  not  weakened  by  more 
than  half  the  number.     But  these  results,  im- 
portant and  dazzling  as  they  were,  especially 
in  re-establishing  the  prestige  of  the  emperor's- 
invincibility,  were  but  a  part  of  the  consequen- 
ces of  the  discomfiture  at  Dresden.     Barclay 
had  been  ordered  to  take  the  road,  by  Donna 
and  Gieshubel,  to  Peterswalde  ;  but  the  Russian 
officer  who  delivered  the  order  said  Altenberg,. 
by  mistake,  instead  of  Peterswalde.     Barclay 
understood  him  so  :  the  consequence  of  which 
was,  that  Kleist  alone,  with  his  Prussians,  was 
left  to-  follow  the  great  road  by  Pirna,  and  the 
Russians  were  thrown  on  the  road  by  Dippodis- 
walde  and  Altenberg,  already  encumbered  with 
the  prodigious  accumulation  of  Austrian  car- 
riages.    The  highway  was  speedily  cut  through 
— the  confusion  of  artillery  and  carriages  of  all 
sorts  became  inextricable.     Cannon  and  bag- 
gage-wagons were   abandoned  at  every  step, 
and  the  disorder  soon  became  extreme.     Differ.- 
ent  corps  of  different  nations  got  intermingled 
in  the  crowded  defiles  :  orders  were  given  in  a 
language  which  one  half  who  heard  them  did 
not  understand  ;  supplies  of  all  sorts  were  want- 
ing, and  it  was  only  by  straggling  on  either  side 
that  the  soldiers  for  some  days  could  pick  up  a 
scanty  subsistence.     A  great  quantity  of  bag- 
gage and  ammunition-wagons  fell  into  the  ene- 
my's hands ;  and  before  the  troops  had  extri- 
cated  themselves    from  the   mountains,   two 
thousand  additional  prisoners  had  been  taken. 
The  poet  Korner,  who  had   recovered  of  the 
wound  he  had  so  perfidiously  received  at  the 
commencement  of  the  armistice,  received  a  ball 
in  his  breast,  and  died  in  the  action.     A  few 
hours  before  it  began  he  had  composed  his  im- 

*  Jom.,  iv.,  397.     Bout.,  35. 
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mortal  lines  to  his  sword,  the  testament  of  his 
genius  to  his  avenging  countrymen.  But  the 
most  sensible  loss  which  the  allies  sustained 
during  the  retreat  was  that  of  General  Moreau, 
whose  great  talents  were  never  more  required 
than  at  that  period  to  arrest  the  evils  which 
then  menaced  the  very  existence  of  the  coali- 
tion. But  Providence  had  decreed  that  the 
cause  of  virtue  and  justice  should  triumph  by 
its  own  native  strength,  and  owe  nothing,  even 
in  their  most  exalted  or  blameless  form,  to  the 
forces  of  the  Revolution.* 

Great,  however,  as  were  the  abilities  display- 
.f,,    ■  ed  by  Napoleon  on  this  occasion, 

Glaring  errors  J  r  . 

of  the  Austrian  they  would  have  failed  in  producing 
commander  on  the  results  which  took  place,  if  he 
this  occasion,    j^j  not  been  seconded  to  a  wish 

by  the  imbecility  displayed  in  the  execution  of 
the  attack  upon  Dresden.  The  original  con- 
ception of  that  design  was  in  the  highest  de- 
gree felicitous  ;  and  by  succeeding  in  placing 
themselves  in  overwhelming  strength  before 
that  capital,  and  on  the  direct  line  of  the  ene- 
my's communications  on  the  25th,  when  Na- 
poleon and  his  guards  were  still  a  full  day's 
march  off,  they  had  completely  outgeneralled 
that  vigilant  commander,  and  brought  him,  be- 
yond all  question,  to  the  very  brink  of  destruc- 
tion. Had  they  commenced  the  assault  that 
afternoon,  success  was  certain,  for  they  were 
already  six  to  one  :  St.  Cyr  and  his  corps  would 
have  been  beaten,  and  the  whole  defensive  sys- 
tem of  Napoleon  on  the  Elbe  broken  through 
and  destroyed.  Even  when,  by  delaying  the 
attack  till  next  day,  they  had  given  time  for 
Napoleon  himself  to  come  up,  they  might  still, 
by  commencing  the  assault  early  on  the  fore- 
noon of  the  26th,  before  the  bulk  of  his  guards 
had  arrived,  have  carried  the  place,  with  the 
additional  lustre  of  having  done  so  when  the 
emperor  in  person  was  in  command.  By  delay- 
ing the  attack  till  four  in  the  afternoon  they 
gained  nothing,  for  Klenau  even  then  had  not 
come  up,  and  they  had  merely  given  time  for 
Napoleon  to  bring  up  sixty  thousand  additional 
men  for  the  defence.  It  was  impossible  to  ex- 
pect to  carry  a  fortified  place,  garrisoned  by 
eighty  thousand  men,  by  a  coup-de-main:  the 
stroke  was  now  too  late,  and  should  not  have 
been  delivered.  The  dispositions  next  day  were 
equally  faulty,  for  Schwartzenberg,  contrary  to 
all  advice,  insisted  on  extending  his  left  over 
the  open  ground  beyond  Plauen,  without  any 
support,  against  Murat's  cavalry,  to  which,  in 
consequence,  it  fell  an  easy  prey ;  while  by 
throwing  it  back,  up  the  side  of  the  ravine  of 
Tharandt,  it  would  have  been  altogether  secure 
on  the  top  of  its  precipitous  banks  from  attack  ; 
and  he  placed  inexperienced  infantry  there, 
without  horse  to  cover  them,  when  thirty  thou- 
sand noble  cavalry  were  massed  together  in 
useless  strength  behind  the  centre,  which  was 
already  so  strong,  from  its  position  on  the 
heights,  and  the  prodigious  array  of  artillery  by 
which  it  was  defended,  as  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  danger. 

In  justice  to  Schwartzenberg,  however,  it 
Great  divisions  must  be  observed,  that  these  gla- 
at  the  allied  ring  errors  are  not  to  be  wholly 
"headquarters,     ascribed  to  him.      It  is  no  easy 


*  Lond.,  121,  122.    Jom.,  iv.,  397.    Vaud.,  i.,  157.    Bout., 
36,  37      Capef.,  x.,  207. 


matter,  as  he  himself  said,  to  command  an 
army  when  emperors  and  kings  are  with  its 
general.  Such  were  the  dissensions  which  at 
this  period  prevailed  at  the  allied  headquarters, 
that  nothing  but  the  most  exalted  spirit  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  sovereigns  who  ruled  its  desti- 
nies, and  the  most  indefatigable  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  able  diplomatists  who  were  intrust- 
ed with  its  counsels,  prevented  the  alliance  from 
being  broken  up  within  a  few  days  after  it  be- 
gan the  great  contest  for  the  deliverance  of  Eu- 
rope. Hardenberg,  Metternich,  D'Anstett,  Lord 
Aberdeen,  and  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  laboured 
assiduously,  and  not  without  effect,  to  recon- 
cile the  conflicting  jealousies  and  interests  ;  but 
it  was  a  Herculean  task,  and  nothing  but  a  uni- 
versal sense  of  the  common  danger  which  they 
all  incurred  could  have  prevented  a  rupture  ta- 
king place.  They  experienced  the  truth  of  the 
words  of  Tacitus  :  "  Prospera  omnes  sibi  vin- 
dicant,  adversa  uni  solo  imputantur."  No  one 
would  acknowledge  responsibility  for  the  ad- 
vance against  Dresden  after  it  failed  :  to  hear  the 
opinions  of  the  military  council,  you  would  ima- 
gine it  had  been  forced  on  the  army  against  the 
universal  opinion  of  its  leaders.  The  Russians 
loudly  exclaimed  against  the  Austrians  as  the 
authors  of  all  the  calamities,  and  referred,  not 
without  secret  satisfaction,  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  losses  which  they,  and  they  alone,  had 
sustained  ;  the  Austrians  replied  that,  if  Bar- 
clay had  obeyed  Schwartzenberg's  order  to  ad- 
vance on  the  forenoon  of  the  27th,  all  would 
yet  have  been  repaired.  The  Prussians  lament- 
ed a  retrograde  movement  which  would,  to  all 
appearance,  deliver  up  Berlin  to  the  cruel  ex- 
actions of  the  enemy,  and  paralyze  the  rising 
spirit  of  Germany  by  the  exhibition  of  its  north- 
ern capital  in  chains.  Conferences,  political 
as  well  as  military,  were  frequent  during  the 
retreat :  the  troops  of  the  different  nations 
would  take  no  orders  but  from  their  own  gen- 
erals ;  it  was  hard  to  say  who  really  governed 
the  army,  or  whether  it  had  any  direction  at  all. 
Schwartzenberg  deemed  it  advisable,  situated 
as  he  was,  to  avoid  any  general  action,  and  re- 
main wholly  on  the  defensive  ;  and  it  was  ap- 
parent to  all  that,  if  Napoleon  persevered  in 
making  propositions,  there  was  great  probability 
they  would  be  listened  to.  Such  was  the  un- 
toward aspect  of  affairs  at  the  allied  headquar- 
ters, when  the  face  of  events  was  entirely 
changed,  unanimity  and  concord  restored  to 
the  combined  chiefs,  and  confidence  and  mutual 
esteem  to  their  followers,  by  a  series  of  events 
in  the  exterior  circle  of  the  conflict,  so  marvel- 
lous that  they  defeated  all  human  calculation, 
and  converted  the  recriminations  of  misfortune 
into  the  song  of  triumph,  over  the  whole  allied 
states.* 

On  the  very  day  on  which  Napoleon  gained 
his  decisive  success  before  Dres-  Movements  of 

den,  Vandamme,  following  up  his  Vandam 

instructions,  to  throw  himself  upon  ag-ainst  Oster- 
the  rear  of  the  allied  army  and  "Kiua- 
await  the  issue  of  events  before  that  city,  had 
crossed  the  Elbe  at  Koenigstein,  and  been  en- 
gaged with  Ostermann,  who  had  been  left  to 
watch  him  with  the  division  of  the  old  Russian 
guards  and  the  Russian  division  of  Prince  Eu- 


*  Lond.,  120,  122. 
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gene  of  Wirtemberg.  The  French  general  ad- 
vanced towards  Pima,  in  order  to  intercept  the 
line  of  the  enemy's  retreat ;  and  the  dispropor- 
tion of  force  gave  him  good  reason  to  hope  that 
he  would  be  able  to  do  so,  for  he  had  twenty- 
seven  thousand  infantry,  three  thousand  caval- 
ry, and  eighty  pieces  of  cannon,*  whereas  the 
Russian  had  only  seventeen  thousand  at  his 
disposal.  Ostermann  in  the  first  instance  fell 
back  also  towards  Pima ;  but  on  the 

g'  '  day  following,  being  that  on  which  Na- 
poleon halted  his  guard  at  that  place,  he  was 
obliged,  by  the  retreat  of  the  allies  and  its  occu- 
pation by  the  French,  to  change  the  direction 
of  his  retreat,  and  fall  back  towards  Peters- 
walde.  Vandamme  had  got  before  him  on  the 
high  road  to  that  place,  and  the  Russians  had  to 
fight  their  way  through  the  enemy's  ranks  at 
Gieshubel  and  Nollendorf.  Ostermann's  grena- 
diers, however,  made  their  way,  after  a  sharp 
encounter ;  and  he  reached  Peterswalde,  where 
he  collected  his  forces  and  prepared  to  oppose  a 
strong  resistance  to  Vandamme,  who,  having 
failed  in  barring  the  way  to  his  columns,  was 
now  preparing  to  follow  closely  upon  his  foot- 
steps, and  press  him  vigorously  with  all  his  for- 
ces.! 

A  great  issue  now  depended  on  the  efforts  of 
Great  interests  these  intrepid  generals  :  nothing 
depending  on  less  than  the  ruin  of  the  allied  ar- 
this  conflict.  my(  or  tne  destruction  of  the  corps 
which  had  so  fearlessly  descended  into  its  rear, 
was  at  stake.  All  the  roads  from  Saxony  in 
that  direction  through  the  Erzgebirge  range,  ter- 
minate upon  Tceplitz,  in  the  Bohemian  plain. 
If,  therefore,  Vandamme  could  make  himself 
master  of  that  point  of  intersection,  he  would 
be  in  a  situation  to  prevent  the  allies  debouch- 
ing from  the  mountains  ;  while  the  King  of  Na- 
ples on  the  one  road,  Marmont  and  St.  Cyr  in 
the  centre,  and  Napoleon  with  the  guards  on 
the  left  pass,  pressed  the  rear  of  their  columns, 
and  thus  exposed  them  to  almost  certain  ruin 
when  entangled  with  severel  thousand  carria- 
ges in  those  narrow  defiles  and  inhospitable 
ridges.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  French  were 
defeated,  they  ran  a  still  greater  risk  of  being 
destroyed  by  the  retiring  masses  of  the  Grand 
Allied  Army,  who  would  fight  with  the  energy 
of  despair  to  reopen  their  communication  with 
the  Bohemian  plains.  Thus,  both  parties  had 
equal  motives  for  exertion :  both  saw  clearly 
the  vital  importance  of  the  contest,  and  the 
meanest  soldier  in  the  ranks  was  as  strongly 
impressed  with  it  as  their  chiefs.  Vandamme 
now  recollected  the  emperor's  words,  that  to 
him  would  be  given  to  receive  the  sword  of  the 
conquered,  and  that  now  was  the  time  to  win 
his  marshal's  baton.  Ostermann  was  penetrated 
with  the  conviction  that  on  his  efforts,  and 
those  of  his  brave  guards,  would  depend  the 
safety  of  their  beloved  emperor,  and  both  were 
firmly  resolved  to  conquer  or  die  on  the  ground 
where  they  stood.t 

Vandamme,  sensible  of  the  value  of  time  in 

*  He  had  fifty-two  battalions,  twenty-nine  squadrons, 
eighty  guns  —  KaUsler,  653  ;  and  Napoleon  has  told  us 
"  they  wo  30,000  strong."— See  Napoleon  to  St. Cyr, 
August  \~th,  1613,  St.  Cyr,  iv.,  367. 

t  Kausler,  654.  Jom.,  iv.,  398.  St.  Cyr,  iv.,  128,  129. 
Bout.,  40,  41.     Vaud.,  i.,  158. 

i  Jom.,  iv.,  398,  399.  Bout.,  40,  41.  Fain,  ii.,  312,  313. 
Lab.,  i.,  331. 


the  critical  operation  which  had  Battle  of  Culm, 
been  intrusted  to  him,  and  aware  and  heroic  re- 
that  the  Young  Guard  was  at  Pir-  sistance  of  the 
na,  to  give  him  the  support  which  Russians- 
Napoleon  had  promised  him  if  required,  eagerly 
descended,  on  the  morning  of  the  29th,  .  „g 
from  the  mountains,  and  approached 
the  Russians,  who  had  taken  post  in  a  good  po- 
sition in  the  plain  between  Culm  and  Tceplitz, 
little  more  than  half  a  league  in  advance  of  the 
latter  town.  Ostermann's  forces,  however,, 
were  now  much  redueed  :  from  the  losses  and 
detachments  of  the  preceding  days,  he  could 
not  collect  above  fourteen  thousand  men  to  de- 
fend his  posts,  and  the  French  had  at  least 
double  the  number.  Already  the  near  approach 
of  the  enemy  had  spread  the  most  violent  alarm 
among  its  inhabitants  ;  and  the  whole  corps  dip- 
lomatique, in  particular,  had  taken  to  flight,  and 
were  already  far  advanced  on  the  road  to  Dutch 
and  Lahn ;  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  was 
there,  and  remained  at  his  post,  alone  succeed- 
ed, by  his  coolness,  in  preserving  some  degree 
of  order  in  the  rear  of  the  combatants.  The 
French  general,  conceiving  he  had  only  to  deal 
with  the  broken  and  dejected  remains  of  the 
army  beaten  at  Dresden,  at  first  brought  for- 
ward his  troops,  as  they  successively  came  up, 
into  action,  and  hurried  with  only  nine  battal- 
ions to  assault  the  Russian  left  wing.  This 
rash  attempt  was  speedily  repulsed  ;  but  the 
arrival  of  the  division  of  Mouton  Duvernet  re- 
stored the  combat  in  that  quarter,  and  the  Rus- 
sians, in  their  turn,  were  compelled  to  give  way. 
An  obstinate  action,  with  various  success,  now 
took  place  over  the  whole  line  :  the  villages  of 
Straden  and  Priesten  were  successively  carried 
by  the  division  of  Philippon,  which  had  just 
come  up  ;  but  the  latter  village  was  shortly  af- 
ter retaken,  and,  after  being  three  times  lost 
and  won  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  finally  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  Russians.  The 
weight  of  the  French  attack,  however,  was  di- 
rected against  the  Russian  left,  where  the  line 
stood  in  the  open  plain  ;  and  Ostermann,  seeing 
this,  brought  up  three  regiments  of  the  Russian 
guards  to  the  menaced  point — the  Bonnet  d'or, 
Preobazinsky,  and  Simonofsky  grenadiers ;  and 
the  heroic  resistance  of  these  incomparable 
troops,  the  flower  and  pride  of  the  Russian  ar- 
my, opposed  a  wall  of  steel  to  the  French, 
which  all  the  efforts  of  the  assailants  were 
unable  to  pass.  In  vain  the  French  batter- 
ies were  advanced  to  within  pistol-shot,  and 
sent  a  storm  of  grape  through  the  Russian 
lines  ;  in  vain  company  after  company  was 
swept  away  by  the  terrific  discharges  of  theii 
musketry  ;  these  heroic  troops  stood  firm,  con- 
stantly closing  to  the  centre  as  their  ranks 
were  thinned.  They  found  there  the  Russian 
Thermopylae,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  per- 
ished where  they  stood  ;  but,  like  the  three 
hundred  Spartans  under  Leonidas,  they  chan- 
ged the  fate  of  the  world  by  their  blood.  A 
strong  French  column  in  the  evening  advanced 
against  Priesten,  carried  it  by  assault,  and 
moved  on  to  attack  the  grand  Russian  battery 
in  the  centre,  but  the  heroism  of  the  guards 
had  gained  the  requisite  time.  General  Die- 
bitch  and  the  Grand-duke  Constantine  at  this 
moment  arrived  with  the  cavalry  and  some 
grenadiers  of  the  Russian  guard,  with  which 
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this  menacing  column  was  stopped  ;  and  Van- 
damme,  seeing  that  the  Russians  were  now  re- 
ceiving considerable  re-enforcements,  drew  off 
for  the  night  to  the  ground  he  occupied  before 
the  action.* 

Prudence  now  counselled  a  retreat   to  the 
Vandammere-  French  general ;  for  the  superiority 
mams  firm  on    of  force  wliich  he  had  the  first  day 
the  neit  day.    vvas  now  turned  the  other  way ;  and 
the  increasing  force  of  the  enemy,  who  were 
now  issuing  at  all  the  passes  from  the  mount- 
ains, threatened,  not  only  to  expose  him  to  ru- 
inous odds,  but  even  might  entirely  overwhelm 
his  corps.      He  had   been   promised  support, 
however,  by  Napoleon,  and  distinctly  ordered 
to  advance  to  Tceplitz  :  the  Young  Guard,  eight- 
and-twenty  thousand  strong,  was  only  a  few 
hours'  march  in  the  rear ;  and  he  never  for  a 
moment  conceived  it  possible  that,  having  as- 
signed to  him  the  onerous  duty  of  cutting  off 
the  retreat  of  the  right  wing  of  the  allied  army, 
that  great  commander  would  leave  him  unsup- 
ported in  the  perilous  attempt.!    The  marshal's 
baton  danced  before  his  eyes :  instances  were 
frequent,  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary wars,  of  a  similar  act  of  daring  being 
attended  with  the   most   glorious   results ;   in 
war,  as  in  love,  he  who  nothing  ventures  will 
nothing  win.     Influenced   by  these  considera- 
tions, to  which  the  native  resolution  of  his  char- 
acter gave  additional   weight,  he  resolved  to 
maintain  his  ground,  and  disposing  his  corps, 
now  reduced  by  the  losses  of  the  preceding 
days  to  twenty-three  thousand  men,  in  the  best 
order,  he  awaited  the  approach  of  the  allies  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Culm.  J 

The  hourly  increasing  numbers  of  the  enemy 

Dispositions  of  now  Save  them  an  opportunity,  of 
the  Russians  which  they  skilfully  availed  them- 
to  attack  him,  selves,  of  crushing  the  audacious 
30th  August.  mva(]er  who  had  thus  broken  into 
their  rear,  in  the  hope  of  receiving  the  sword 
of  the  conquered.  Their  dispositions  were  speed- 
ily made.  Vandamme  had  taken  post  on  the 
heights  in  front  of  Culm,  looking  towards  Tcep- 
litz, his  right  resting  on  the  foot  of  the  mount- 
ains— his  centre  crossing  the  great  road  lead- 
ing to  Pirna — his  left  in  the  plain,  as  far  as  the 
hamlet  of  Zigeley.  This  was  the  weak  point 
of  his  line,  as  the  ground  afforded  no  natural 
advantages ;  and  the  allied  generals,  therefore, 
resolved  to  overwhelm  it  with  superior  force, 
and  drive  both  it  and  the  centre  up  against  the 
mountains,  where  escape,  at  least  for  the  artil- 
lery and  carriages,  would  be  impossible.  With 
this  view,  Barclay  de  Tolly,  who  had  now  as- 
sumed the  command,  as  well  from  his  rank  as 
the  wound  of  Ostermann,  who  had  lost  an  arm 
on  the  preceding  day,  directed  the  Russians 
under  Raeffskoi  to  attack  on  the  left ;  while 
the  right,  composed  of  twenty  squadrons  of 
Russian  cavalry,  under  the  orders  of  Prince 
Gallitzin,  and  the  Austrian  corps  of  Colloredo, 
and  the  division  Bianchi  in  reserve,  was  des- 
tined to  make  the  decisive  onset  on  the  French 

*  Kausler,  654,  656.  Bout.,  40,  41.  Jom.,  iv.,  399. 
Lond.,  123,  124.     Fain,  ii.,  314,  315. 

I  Vandamme  received,  on  the  night  of  the  29th,  a  dis- 
tinct order  from  Berthier  to  push  on  to  Tceplitz:  it  was 
brought  to  him  by  a  colonel  of  the  Swiss  etat-major. — Jo- 
mini,  iv.,  101,  note. 

t  Fam,  ii,  315.  Jom.,  iv.,  400,  401.  St.  Cvt,  iv.,  128, 
129. 


left,  which  was  unsupported  in  the  plain.     A 
screen  of  Russian  light  and  heavy  horse  stretch- 
ed across  the  chaussee  with  a  powerful  artil- 
lery, and  united  the  right  and  left  wings.     The 
total  force  thus  brought  to  bear  against  Van- 
damme was  little  short  of  sixty  thousand  men, 
of  whom  ten  thousand  were  admirable  horse.* 
The  battle  began  by  a  vigorous  charge  of  the 
Russian  horse  on  the  flank  of  the  second  battle 
French  left  in  the  plain,  which  be-  of  Calm,  30ih 
ing  outflanked,  and  turned  at  the  Aueus'- 
same   time   that   Colloredo's    corps   advanced 
against  its  front,  was  speedily  thrown  into  con- 
fusion, and  driven  up   against  the  centre,  in 
front  of  Culm.     Steadily  the  Austnans  moved 
directly  towards  that  town,  while  the  French 
left,  now  entirely  broken,  and  pushed  on  by  the 
cavalry  in  flank,  was  dispersed  over  the  plain, 
like  chaff  before  the  wind.     Vandamme,  now 
seriously  alarmed,  despatched  a  fresh  brigade  to 
stop  the  progress  of  the  enemy  on  the  left ;  but 
they,  too,  were  overwhelmed  in  the  confusion, 
and  the  allied  horse,  sweeping  round  their  rear, 
had  already  approached  the  village  of  Arbesau, 
not  far  distant  from  the  great  road  to  Pirna. 
At  the  same  time,  a  sharp  conflict  was  going  on 
on  the  right,  and  the  Russians  were  gradually 
gaining  ground  on  their  adversaries  posted  on 
the  slopes  of  the  mountains.     Matters  were  in 
this  critical  state  when  a  loud  fire  of  musketry, 
followed  by  several  explosions,  was  heard  on 
the  summit  of  the  pass,  towards  Nollendorf,  di- 
rectly in  the  rear  of  the  French  column,  and  on 
the  only  line  by  which  they  could  escape.     Joy 
at  first  illuminated  every  countenance  in  the 
French  ranks,  for  no  one  doubted  that  it  was 
the  Young  Guard  pushed  on  from  Pirna  to  their 
support,  which  would  speedily  re-establish  the 
fortunes  of  the  day ;  but  this  satisfaction  was 
of  short  duration,  and  was  converted  into  cor- 
responding consternation  when   the   Prussian, 
standards  were  seen  on  the  summits  ;  and  the 
news  circulated  through  the  ranks  that  it  was 
Kleist,  with  eighteen  thousand  Prussians,  who 
thus  lay  directly  on  their  only  line  of  retreat.     In 
effect,  the  Prussian  general,  who  had  been  di- 
rected to  retreat  by  Schoenwald  and  Nollendorf, 
and  had  the  evening  before  received  orders  from. 
Alexander  to  descend  upon  the  right  flank  of 
the  French  towards  Kraupen,  finding  the  road' 
which  he  followed  insupportably  bad,  had  made 
his  way  across  to  the  great  chaussee,  and  had 
just  seized  and  blown  up  some  French  caissons 
at  the  top  of  the  pass.t 

And  now  a  scene  ensued  unparalleled  even 
in  the  varied  annals  of  the  Revolu-    .      „„■ 

Appearance 

tionary  war.  Vandamme,  seeing  0f  Kleist,  and 
his  danger,  drew  off  his  troops  from  total  defeat  of 
the  heights  on  the  right  in  front  of  the  French 
Culm,  and  rallying  as  well  as  he  could  the  bro- 
ken remains  of  his  left,  formed  his  whole  force 
into  a  column,  the  cavalry  in  front  under  Corbi- 
neau,  the  artillery  in  the  centre,  and  the  infantry 
on  the  flank.  Having  made  these  dispositions, 
which  were  the  best  which  circumstances  would 
admit,  he  began  his  retreat,  and  got  through 
Culm  in  safety ;  but  in  the  little  plain  beyond, 
extending  to  the  foot  of  the  gorge  of  Tilnitz, 

*  Bout.,  42.  Lond.,  126,  127.  Lab.,  i.,  333.  Vaud.,  i., 
160.     Jom.,  iv.,  401,  402. 

t  Kausler,  658.  Jom.,  iv.,  401,  402.  Bout.,  43.  Fain, 
ii.,  316,317.     St.  Cyr,  iv.,  129. 
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the  Russian  and  Austrian  horse  precipitated 
themselves  on  all  sides  upon  the  retreating 
mass,  while  a  formidable  array  of  artillery,  by 
incessant  discharges,  threw  its  rear  into  confu- 
sion. Disorder  was  already  spreading  rapidly 
in  the  ranks,  and  Vandamme  had  resolved  to 
sacrifice  his  guns  to  save  his  men,  when,  to 
complete  their  misfortunes,  the  advanced  guard 
reported  that  the  defile  which  they  must  imme- 
diately ascend  was  occupied  in  strength  by  the 
Prussian  corps !  Despair  immediately  seized 
the  troops  :  all  order  and  command  were  lost  ; 
Corbineau,  at  the  head  of  the  horse,  dashed  up 
the  pass  with  such  vigour,  that,  though  the  as- 
cent was  so  steep  that  in  ordinary  circumstan- 
ces they  could  hardly  have  ascended  at  the  gen- 
tlest trot,  he  pushed  right  through  the  Prussian 
column,  cut  down  their  gunners,  and  seized 
their  artillery,  which,  however,  he  could  not 
carry  away,  and  got  clear  off.* 

The  Prussians  now  imagined  that  they  were 
Dreadful  strug-  themselves  cut  off,  and  at  the 
pie  in  the  defile  point  of  ruin  ;  and  their  whole  in- 
of  Tilnitz.  fantry,  breaking  their  ranks,  rush- 

ed like  a  foaming  torrent  headlong  down  the 
defile,  to  force  their  way  through  the  barrier 
which  seemed  to  oppose  their  retreat  at  its  foot. 
In  the  middle  of  the  gorge  they  met  the  French 
•column,  in  similar  disorder  and  impelled  by  the 
same  apprehensions,  which  was  struggling  for 
life  and  death,  with  the  Russians  thundering  in 
their  rear,  to  get  up  !  A  scene  of  indescribable 
horror  ensued :  close  pent  in  a  steep  and  nar- 
row pass,  between  overhanging  scaurs  and 
rocks,  nearly  thirty  thousand  men  on  the  two 
sides,  animated  with  the  most  vehement  pas- 
sions, alike  brave  and  desperate,  contended  el- 
bow against  elbow,  knee  against  knee,  breast 
against  breast,  mutually  to  force  their  way 
through  each  other's  throng.  In  the  confusion 
Kleist  was  seized  by  the  French,  but  speedily 
delivered ;  Vandamme,  however,  was  made 
prisoner  by  the  Prussians.  The  remainder  of 
his  corps,  who  were  squeezed  through  or  out 
of  the  defile,  immediately  dispersed  through  the 
neighbouring  woods  and  wilds,  and,  throwing 
away  their  arms,  made  the  best  of  their  way 
over  the  mountains  to  Peterswalde,  where  they 
were  received  and  rearmed  by  St.  Cyr's  corps,  t 
Nearly  twelve  thousand  men,  including  Corbi- 
neau's  cavalry,  escaped  in  this  manner,  though 
in  woful  plight,  and  totally  ruined  as  a  military 
force ;  but  the  whole  remainder  of  the  corps, 
including  both  Vandamme's  and  Haxo's  men, 
were  either  killed  or  made  prisoners.  The  lat- 
ter amounted  to  seven  thousand  ;  and  sixty 
pieces  of  cannon,  two  eagles,  and  three  hundred 
ammunition-wagons  were  taken.  The  total  loss 
of  the  French  in  the  two  days  was  not  less  than 
eighteen  thousand  men,  while  that  of  the  allies 
in  the  same  period  did  not  exceed  five  thou- 
sand. t§ 


*  Jom.,  iv.,  402.  Bout.,  44.  Fain,  ii.,  319.  Vaud.,  i., 
161.     Sir  R.  Wilson,  44,  note. 

t  "  Generals  Philippon  and  Duvernet  are  occupied  in 
rallying  what  remains  of  their  troops  ;  their  number,  they 
think,  exceeds  ten  thousand.  We  are  furnishing  them  with 
cartridges  and  cannon  ;  in  fine,  we  would  put  them  in  a  re- 
spectable situation,  if  they  can  only  succeed  in  recovering 
their  spirits."-- -St.  Cyr  to  Berthier,  3lst  August,  1813, 
St.  Cyr,  iv.,  389. 

t  St.  Cyr  to  Berthier,  Aug.  31,  1813,  St.  Cyr,  iv.,  389. 
Bout.,  44,45.  Jom.,  iv.,  402,  403.  Fain,  ii.,  318,  319.  Sir 
It.  Wilson,  43. 

t)  "  Of  this  number,  no  less  than  three  thousand  two  hun- 


On  the  morning  of  the  30th,  thus  fraught 
with  disaster  to  Napoleon,  he  was 
with  great  complacency  surveying  V1%°  ^"thi* 
the  different  positions  of  his  corps  period  for  an 
on  the  map,  and  anticipating  the  attack  on  Ber- 
brilliant  accounts  he  was  so  soon 
to  receive  of  the  operations  of  Vandamme  in 
the  rear  of  the  enemy.  "  At  this  moment,"  said 
he  to  Berthier,  "  Marmont  and  St.  Cyr  must 
have  driven  the  Austrian  rear-guards  on  Toep- 
litz  ;  they  will  there  receive  the  last  ransom  of 
the  enemy.  We  cannot  be  long  of  hearing  news 
of  Vandamme,  and  we  shall  then  know  what 
advantages  he  has  been  able  to  derive  from  his 
fine  position.  It  is  by  him  that  we  shall  finish 
in  that  quarter.  We  will  leave  some  corps  of 
observation,  and  recall  the  rest  to  headquarters. 
I  calculate  that,  after  the  disasters  experienced 
at  Dresden,  it  will  take  at  least  three  weeks  for 
the  army  of  Schwartzenberg  to  reorganize  it- 
self, and  again  take  the  field.  It  will  not  re- 
quire so  much  time  to  execute  my  projected 
movement  on  Berlin."  Such  were  Napoleon's 
views  on  the  morning  of  that  eventful  day,  and 
the  forenoon  was  spent  in  making  arrangements 
for  his  favourite  design  of  marching  on  Berlin, 
which  was  at  once  to  demonstrate  the  reality 
of  his  victory,  and  again  spread  the  terror  of 
his  arms  through  the  whole  north  of  Ger- 
many.* 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  most 
alarming  news  began  to  spread 
from  the  side  of  Pirna.  It  was  ru-  whichhere- 
moured  that  a  great  disaster  had  ceived  the  ac- 
been  sustained  beyond  the  mount-  counts  of  the 
ains  ;  it  was  even  said  that  Van-  c'u^mter  at 
damme's  corps  had  been  totally  de- 
stroyed. Soon  the  frequent  arrival  of  breath- 
less and  disordered  horsemen  confirmed  the 
dismal  intelligence  ;  and  at  length  Corbineau 
himself,  wounded  and  covered  with  blood,  made 
his  way  to  the  emperor,  still  armed  with  the 
Prussian  sabre  which,  in  the  melee,  he  had  ex- 
changed for  his  own.  From  him  Napoleon 
heard  authentic  details  of  the  extent  of  the  ca- 
lamity ;  and  he  learned,  with  grief,  that  not  only 
the  Grand  Allied  Army  was  saved,  but  that  it 
would  bear  back  to  Prague  the  trophies  of  a 
victory.  Napoleon  received  the  details  of  the 
disaster  coldly,  and  said,  "  To  a  flying  enemy 
you  must  either  open  a  bridge  of  gold  or  oppose 
a  barrier  of  steel.  Vandamme,  it  appears,  could 
not  oppose  that  barrier  of  steel."  Then  turn- 
ing to  Berthier,  he  said,  "  Can  we  have  written 
anything  which  could  have  inspired  him  with 
the  fatal  idea  of  descending  into  the  plain  of 

dred  were  killed  and  wounded  in  the  Russian  Imperial 
Guard,  whose  numbers  at  going  into  the  battle  did  not  ex- 
ceed eight  thousand  men,  cavalry  included.  The  great  loss 
sustained  by  so  small  a  body  of  men,  being  full  half  of  the 
infantry  who  were  seriously  engaged,  is  a  decisive  proof, 
when  they  were  not  broken,  of  the  extreme  severity  of  the 
action  and  gallantry  of  their  resistance.  This  action  de- 
serves to  be  born  in  mind  as  the  most  desperate  and  glorious 
engagement  of  any  body  of  the  Russian  or  German  troops 
during  the  war,  and  is  to  be  placed  beside  the  heroism  of 
the  British  at  Albuera,  where,  out  of  seven  thousand  five 
hundred  English  engaged,  the  loss  was  four  thousand  three 
hundred.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  nearly  half 
of  the  English  loss  was  occasioned  by  the  surprise  of  the 
Polish  lancers,  which  cut  off  nearly  three  entire  battalions  ; 
so  that  the  amount  of  the  respective  loss  is  not,  in  these  in 
stances,  an  exact  test  of  the  comparative  heroism  of  those 
worthy  rivals  in  arms." — See  Londonderry,  124,  125,  for 
Russian  loss  at  Culm  ;  and  Ante  iii.,  447,  for  British  at 
Albuera.  *  Fain,  ii.,  312,  313. 
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Sohemia  1  Fain,  look  over  the  order-book." 
Nothing,  however,  it  is  said,  was  discovered  to 
warrant  the  descent  from  Peterswalde.  "  Well," 
said  he  to  Maret,  li  this  is  war.  High  in  the 
morning — low  enough  at  night.  From  a  tri- 
umph to  a  fall  is  often  but  a  step."  Then,  ta- 
king the  compasses  in  his  hand,  he  mused  long 
on  the  map,  repeating  unconsciously  the  lines 
of  Corneille,* 

"  J'ai  servi,  command^,  vaincu,  quarante  armies  ; 
Du  monde  entre  mcs  mains  j'ai  vu  les  destinees  : 
Et  j'ai  toujours  connu  qu'en  chaque  evenement, 
Le  destin  des  etats  depend  d'un  moment." 

But,  in  truth,  without  disputing  the  incalcula- 
_  a    ..  ble  influence  of  a  few  hours,  or  even 

Reflections  on  ,.       *,  .        ,,        '  , 

the  real  causes  minutes,  on  the  fate  oi  nations  du- 
/ifVandamme's  ring  war,  nothing  is  more  certain 
disaster.  tnan  tjjat)  m  tnjs  instance,  the  mis- 

fortunes of  Napoleon  were  owing  to  himself; 
and  that  the  attempt  which  he  made,  according 
to  his  usual  custom,  to  throw  the  blame  upon 
others,  was  as  unjust  as  it  was  ungenerous. 
He  maintained  stoutly  in  writing,  as  well  as 
speaking,  thinking  that  Vandamme  was  killed, 
that  he  had  given  him  positive  orders  to  in- 
trench himself  on  the  summit  of  the  mountains, 
and  not  descend  into  the  gulf  at  their  feet  ;t 
and  yet,  only  two  days  before,  Berthier,  by  his 
orders,  had  enjoined  him  "  to  march  directly 
upon  Toeplitz  ;"t  and  on  the  very  day  on  which 
the  disaster  occurred  (30th  of  August),  Berthier 
had  written  to  St.  Cyr,  informing  him  of  Van- 
damme's  success  on  the  first  day  against  Oster- 
mann,  from  which  he  anticipated  the  most  glo- 
rious results. §  In  fact,  Napoleon  himself  ad- 
mitted, in  conversation  to  St.  Cyr,  that  he  should 
have  moved  forward  the  Young  Guard  from 
Pirna  to  support  Vandamme,||  in  which  case 
not  only  would  no  disaster  at  all  have  been  in- 
curred, but  the  movement  on  Toeplitz,  which 
was  ably  conceived,  would  have  led  to  the  de- 
struction of  Kleist's  corps,  and  the  disorganiza- 


*  Fain,  ii.,  320,  321. 

+  "  That  unhappy  Vandamme,  who  seems  to  have  been 
tolled,  had  not  left  a  single  sentinel  on  the  mountains,  nor 
any  reserve  in  any  quarter  :  he  ingulfed  himself  in  a  hol- 
low, without  feeling  his  way  in  any  manner.  If  he  had 
only  left  four  battalions  and  four  pieces  of  cannon  on  the 
heights  in  reserve,  that  disaster  would  not  have  occurred. 
•I  had  given  him  positive  orders  to  intrench  himself  on  the 
heights,  and  encamp  his  corps  there,  and  send  down  into  Bo- 
hemia nothing  but  parties  to  disquiet  the  enemy  and  obtain 
news." — Napoleon  to  St.  Cyr,  1st  September,  1813,  St. 
-Cyr,  iv.,  392. 

X  "  March  direct  to  Tmplitz  ;  you  will  cover  yourself  with 
glory." — Berthier  to  Vandamme,  Wth  August,  1813. — 
.  Three  or  four  hours  only  were  required  to  retreat  to  Nol- 
lendorf,  where  he  would  have  been  in  an  impregnable  po- 
sition ;  but  Vandamme  conceived  he  was  not  at  liberty,  af- 
ter this  positive  order,  to  effect  that  movement.  "  What 
would  he  have  said  to  Napoleon  if,  on  his  retreat,  he  had 
met  him  at  Nollendorf,  as  he  had  been  led  to  expect  would 
be  the  case,  and  the  enemy,  meanwhile,  resuming  his 
ground  at  Culm,  had  secured  the  retreat  of  the  Grand  Ar- 
my V — Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  5,  note. 

I)  "  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  6th,  from  Reinhard 
•Grimme,  in  which  you  describe  your  position  behind  the 
■6th  corps  (Marmont).  The  intention  of  his  majesty  is,  that 
you  support  the  6th  corps  ;  but  it  is  desirable  that  you 
"should  select  for  that  purpose  a  road  to  the  left  between  the 
Duke  of  Ragusa  and  the  corps  of  General  Vandamme,  who 
has  obtained  great  success  over  the  enemy,  and  made  two 
thousand  prisoners."— Berthier  to  St.  Cyr,  30th  August, 
1S13,  St.  Cyr,  iv.,  388.- 

I!  "  The  emperor  admitted  to  me,  in  conversation,  on  the 
7th  of  September,  that,  if  he  had  not  halted  his  guard  at 
Pirna  on  the  28th,  but,  on  the  contrary,  followed  it  up  on 
the  traces  of  Vandamme,  he  would  have  found  a  great  op- 
portunity of  striking  a  blow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toep- 
litz."—St.  Cyr,  iv.,  137, 138. 
Vol.  IV.— T 


tion  of  the  whole  right  wing  of  the  allied  army. 
Decisive  success  was  within  his  grasp,  when 
he  omitted  to  seize  it,  and  permitted  the  ad- 
vantage to  pass  over  to  the  enemy,  by  retaining 
his  Young  Guard  inactive  at  Pirna  during  the 
two  most  vital  days  of  the  campaign.* 

His  panegyrists  endeavour  to  account  for 
this  neglect  by  observing  that  he  Failure  of  all 
was  seized  with  vomiting  at  Pirna,  attemnmo'ex- 
and  obliged  to  return  to  Dresden,  in  cuipate  Napo- 
great  pain,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  le°^"a  this 
28th;  but,  admitting  this  to  have  poi! 
b^en  true,  it  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have 
advanced  Mortier  with  the  Young  Guard  to  sup- 
port a  corps  charged  with  so  perilous  and  mo- 
mentous a  mission  as  that  of  stopping  the  re- 
treat of  a  hundred  thousand  men.  No  man 
knew  better  than  he  did  what  risk  is  incurred 
in  striving  to  stop  the  retreat  of  a  large  army  ; 
his  own  success  on  the  Beresina  must  have  been 
fresh  in  his  recollection.  Even  on  the  night  of 
the  29th  it  would  have  been  time  enough  to  have 
moved  up  the  Young  Guard,  for  they  required 
only  a  few  hours  to  march  from  Pirna  to  Peters- 
walde. t  The  truth  was,  that  Vandamme  nei- 
ther disobeyed  orders,  nor  was  forgot :  he  acted 
strictly  according  to  his  instructions,  and  was 
fully  present  to  the  emperor's  mind,  who  watch- 
ed his  march  with  the  utmost  anxiety.  But  Na- 
poleon judged  of  present  events  by  the  past.  He 
conceived  that  the  apparition  of  thirty  thousand 
men  in  their  rear,  immediately  after  a  severe 
defeat  in  front,  would  paralyze  and  discomfit 
the  allies  as  completely  as  it  had  done  in  the 
days  of  Rivoli  and  Ulm ;  and  he  was  unwilling 
to  engage  the  Young  Guard  in  the  mountains,  as 
it  might  ere  long  be  required  for  his  own  pro- 
jected march  upon  Berlin.  He  forgot  that  his 
conscripts  were  not  the  soldiers  of  Austerlitz 
and  Jena ;  that  the  Russian  guards  were  not 
the  Austrians  of  1796  ;  and  that  Ostermann  was 
neither  Alvinzi  nor  Mack.f 

While  these  momentous  events  were  going 
forward  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Operations  in 
Dresden,  and  in  the  Bohemian  val-  Silesia  at  this 
leys,  events  of  scarcely  less  impor-  Pen°d- 
tance  were  in  progress  among  the  ravines  of 
Upper  Silesia,  and  on  the  sandy  plains  in  front 
of  Berlin. 

*  Fain,  ii.,  298. 

t  "  On  the  29th,  in  the  evening,  the  emperor  must  have 
known  that  Vandamme  had  fought  the  whole  day,  not  only 
against  the  forces  of  Ostermann,  but  those  which  Barclay 
had  brought  up.  He  had,  therefore,  the  wfcole  of  that  night 
to  make  his  dispositions,  which  a  man  such  as  he  could  easily 
have  done  in  an  hour  ;  and  if  he  conceived  the  position  of 
Vandamme  hazardous,  as  unquestionably  it  was,  he  had 
time  to  draw  it  back,  or  support  it  by  his  guard.  The  lat- 
ter corps  could  have  marched  to  Nollendorf  or  Peterswalde 
in  a  few  hours  ;  that  is,  before  Kleist's  Prussians,  who  were 
encamped  on  the  night  of  the  29th  at  Furstenwalde,  had 
come  up." — St.  Cyr,  iv.,  129. 

t ''  Vandamme 's  defeat  was  a  double  misfortune  ;  for  it  was 
to  be  ascribed  to  an  evident  oblivion  of  the  first  principles  of 
war,  which  prescribe  the  pursuit  to  extremity  of  a  beaten  en- 
emy. Napoleon  should  unquestionably  have  pursued,  a  I'ou- 
trancey  the  defeated  army  of  the  allied  sovereigns.  There 
was  the  vital  point  of  the  war  ;  all  the  rest  was  merely  sec- 
ondary, and  could  have  been  repaired.  There,  also,  was  the 
greatest  chance  of  disorder,  from  the  number  of  chiefs  who 
commanded  different  corps.  If  he  had  quitted  Pirna  to  fly 
to  the  succour  of  Macdonald,  routed  on  the  Katzbach,  the 
proceeding  would  have  been  at  least  intelligible,  but  he  did 
not  then  know  of  it ;  and  his  return  to  Dresden,  having  no 
other  object  but  to  prepare  the  march  upon  Berlin,  was  one 
of  the  greatest  faults  of  his  whole  career.  Independent  of 
its  cutting  short  the  fruits  of  victory,  it  became  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  Vandamme's  defeat."— JOMINI,  VU  de  Napolh- 
o.\,  iv.,  403,  404. 
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Napoleon,  on  leaving  the  command  of  the 
Na  leon's  in  army  of  Silesia  to  Macdonald,  had 
structio°iisSton  given  that  general  instructions  of 
Macdonald,  the  most  judicious  description,  and 
and  his  move-  wnich,  if  duly  followed  out,  would 
ments.  have  probabiy  preVented  the  dread- 

ful disaster  which  he  experienced.  They  were, 
to  "  concentrate  his  troops  and  march  towards 
the  enemy,  so  as  to  be  in  a  situation  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  the  operations  of  the  Grand 
Army  against  Dresden  or  Bohemia ;  but,  if  at- 
tacked by  superior  forces,  to  retire  behind  the 
Queisse  and  hold  Gorlitz  ;  and  if  hard  pressed, 
and  the  emperor  was  far  advanced  in  his  at- 
tack, by  Zittau,  upon  Prague,  to  retire  to  the 
intrenched  camp  at  Dresden :  keeping  in  view 
that  his  principal  care  should  be  to  keep  in 
communication  with  him."  Instead  of  follow- 
ing this  judicious  direction,  Macdonald,  who 
was  inspired  with  that  unfounded  contempt  for 
his  adversaries  which  so  often  proved  fatal  to 
the  lieutenants  of  Napoleon,  no  sooner  found 
himself,  after  the  departure  of  the  emperor  to 
Dresden  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,*  at  the 
head  of  three  corps  and  a  division  of  cavalry, 
numbering  seventy-five  thousand  combatants, 
A  26  tnan  ne  Dr°ke  UP>  early  on  the  26th,  to 
'  attack  the  enemy,  whom  he  conceived 
still  to  be  concentrated  in  the  position  he  had 
taken  after  his  retreat  before  Napoleon  in  front 
of  Jauer.  Instead,  however,  of  following  up 
the  emperor's  instructions  to  concentrate  his 
forces,  Macdonald,  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  the  enemy  was  continuing  his  retreat  in 
the  direction  of  Breslau,  and  that  he  had  no- 
thing to  do  but  follow  upon  his  traces,  divi- 
ded his  troops,  for  the  facility  of  marching 
and  getting  supplies,  into  five  columns,  spread 
out  over  a  front  twenty-four  miles  in  breadth, 
from  Schoenau  to  Leignitz.  In  this  straggling 
manner  they  were  to  cross  the  Katzbach  and 
advance  towards  Jauer :  the  right  wing,  under 
Lauriston,  moving  by  Schoenau  and  the  foot  of 
the  mountains ;  the  centre,  under  Macdonald  in 
person,  by  the  Wuthende-Neisse  on  Neinburg  ; 
while  the  left,  led  by  Sebastiani  and  Souham,  in 
the  absence  of  Ney,  who  had  been  despatched  to 
command  the  army  destined  to  act  against  Ber- 
lin, was  to  move  by  Leignitz  to  pass  the  Katz- 
bach there,  and  fall  on  the  right  of  the  enemy,  t 
By  a  singular  coincidence,  Blucher,  having 

Simultaneous       rested  his  tro0Ps>  in  their  Position 

advance  of  Blu-  in  front  of  Jauer,  on  the  24th  and 
cher  against  25th,  and  being  informed  of  the 
Macdonald.  departure  of  the  emperor  for  Dres- 
den on  the  morning  of  the  first  of  these  days, 
which  the  halt  of  his  advanced  guard  on  the 
Katzbach  entirely  confirmed,  had,  on  the  very 
same  day,  broken  up  from  his  ground  to  re- 
sume the  offensive.  He  kept  his  troops,  how- 
ever, much  better  in  hand,  and  was  better 
qualiified,  in  consequence,  to  take  advantage  of 
any  omission  on  the  part  of  his  adversaries, 
or  guard  against  any  disaster  on  his  own  side. 
He  directed  his  three  corps  to  pass  the  Katz- 
bach between  Goldberg  and  Leignitz :  D'York 
and  Sacken  on  the  right,  towards  the  latter 
place,  directing  their  attack  against  Ney's 
corps ;  and  Langeron  on  the  left,  on  the  side 


*  Ante,  iv.,  134 

tJom.,  iv.,  373,410.    Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  80, 81.    Vaud., 
i.,  145. 


of  Goldberg,  moving  towards  Lauriston  and 
Macdonald.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  troops  were  so  far  advanced  that  the  enemy 
were  in  sight,  and  Blucher  made  his  dispositions 
for  a  general  attack.  The  better  to  conceal 
his  movements  from  the  enemy,  and  confirm 
them  in  the  illusion  under  which  they  laboured, 
that  the  allies  were  flying  before  them,  he  con- 
cealed his  troops  behind  some  eminences  which 
lay  in  their  front,  on  the  plateau  of  Eichholz, 
and  awaited  the  movements  of  his  opponents. 
A  heavy  rain,  accompanied  with  thick  mist, 
which  had  fallen  the  whole  day,  contributed  to 
conceal  the  movements  of  the  opposite  armies 
from  each  other ;  and  it  was  only  some  Prus- 
sian batteries,  placed  on  the  top  of  the  eminen- 
ces, which,  by  the  vivacity  of  their  fire,  made 
the  French  suspect  that  any  considerable  body 
of  the  enemy  were  in  their  way,  and  that  a  gen- 
eral engagement  might  be  expected.  Macdon- 
ald immediately  gave  orders  for  his  columns 
to  deploy  at  all  points  between  Weinberg  and 
Klein  Tintz ;  but  it  required  a  long  time  for  the 
orders  to  be  conveyed  along  so  extensive  a 
line  ;  and  Blucher,  seeing  that  the  enemy  had 
only  partially  crossed  the  ravine  of  the  Neisse, 
so  that  the  troops  which  had  got  through  were, 
in  a  great  measure,  unsupported,  and  judging 
the  opportunity  favourable,  and  the  enemy  un- 
prepared, gave  the  signal  for  attack.* 

Macdonald's  right,  so  far  as  hitherto  come 
up,  when  thus  unexpectedly  assailed, 
was  supported  by  the  rocky  banks  Katebach*6 
of  the  Wuthende-Neisse  ;   but  his 
left  was  in  an  elevated  plain  beyond  that  river, 
which   its   rear  columns   were   still   crossing, 
wholly  uncovered  except  by  cavalry  under  Se- 
bastiani,  the  squadrons  of  which  were  at  that 
moment   in  part  passing  the  defile.     Blucher, 
perceiving  the  weak  point  of  his  adversary's 
line,   detached    Wassilchikoff,   at    the 
head  of  the  cavalry  of  Sacken's  corps, 
to  charge  the  French  horse  which  had  mounted 
upon  the  plateau,  and   so  uncover  their  left. 
This  order  was  immediately  executed,  and  with 
the  happiest  effect.     The  Russian  cavalry,  su- 
perior in  number,  and  greatly  more  experienced, 
approached  the  French  dragoons  on  the  extreme 
left,  both  in  front  and  flank  ;  while  Karpoff 's 
Cossacks,  who  had  been  sent  round  by  a  long 
detour,  were  to  threaten  their  rear  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  action.     Sebastiani's  horse,  little  pre- 
pared for  the  danger,  had  to  struggle  through 
the  narrow  defile  of  Kroitsch  at  Neider  Crain, 
already  encumbered  with  the  whole  artillery  of 
Ney's  corps,  which  was  passing  it  at  the  time. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  squadrons  ar- 
rived successively  on  the  plateau  on  the  other 
side,  where  they  were  immediately  charged  by 
a  formidable  body  of  horse,  four  thousand  strong, 
in  close  array,  both  in  front  and  flank.     Unable 
to  resist  the  shock,  the  French  dragoons  were 
driven  back  headlong  into  the  defile  in  their 
rear,  from  which  they  had  just  emerged :  two 
brigades  of  infantry,  which  were  brought  up  to 
support  them,  shared  the  same  fate :  Sacken's 
main  body  now  came  up,  and,  as  the  incessant 
rain  prevented  the  muskets  going  off,  charged, 
with  loud   hurrahs,  with  the  bayonet  against 
the  unprotected  infantry  of  Ney's  corps,  which 


Aug-.  26. 


*  Blucher's  Official  Account,  Schoell,  Recueil,  iv    361, 
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broke,  and  was  driven  headlong  over  the  preci- 
pices into  the  roaring  Katzbach  and  Wuthende- 
Neisse,  where  vast  numbers  were  drowned.* 
The  guns,  still  entangled  in  the  defile,  to  the 
number  of  twenty-six,  with  their  whole  ammu- 
nition-wagons, were  taken,  and  fifteen  hundred 
prisoners  on  this  wing  fell  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  t 

To  complete  their  misfortunes,  Souham,  who 
Defeat  of  Sou-  was  marching  towards  Leignitz, 
him  on  the  still  farther  to  the  French  left,  hear- 
French  left.  jng  the  violent  cannonade  to  his 
right,  turned  aside,  and,  moving  in  its  direction, 
arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  defile  of  Neider 
Crain  at  six  o'clock.  This  movement,  ably 
conceived  and  in  the  true  military  spirit,  would, 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  have  probably  re- 
stored the  battle,  by  throwing  a  fresh  division 
into  the  scale  when  the  allies  were  disordered 
by  success ;  but,  as  matters  stood,  it  only  ag- 
gravated the  disaster.  Souham's  men  arrived 
at  the  edge  of  the  ravine  of  Kroitsch  just  as 
Sebastiani's  horse  were  beginning  to  break  on 
the  plateau  opposite.  Uniting  to  Sebastiani's 
cuirassiers,  which  were  left  in  reserve,  Souham 
immediately  led  his  men  down  the  defile,  and 
hastened  to  ascend  the  front,  in  hopes  of  reach- 
ing the  opposite  plateau  in  time  to  arrest  the 
disorder  ;  but  just  as  they  began  to  mount  the 
gorge  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  glen,  they  met 
the  torrent  of  fugitives  from  the  other  side,  who 
were  hurrying  down,  with  the  bloody  Russian 
and  Prussian  sabres  glancing  in  their  rear.  The 
confusion  now  became  inextricable  :  the  dense 
and  ardent  columns  pressing  up,  were,  for  the 
most  part,  overwhelmed  by  the  disordered 
mass  of  horse  and  foot,  mixed  together,  which 
was  driven  headlong  down ;  and  such  of  the 
battalions  and  squadrons  as  succeeded  in  for- 
cing their  way  through  the  throng,  and  reached 
the  summit,  were  speedily  swept  away  and 
driven  back  into  the  gulf,  when  attempting  to 
deploy,  by  the  impetuous  charges  of  a  victori- 
ous and  superior  enemy,  now  firmly  established 
on  the  summit,  who,  with  loud  hurrahs,  assert- 
ed the  triumph  of  Germany. i 

Whde  this  decisive  success  was  in  the  course 
Continuation  of  beinS  gained  on  the  allied  right, 
of  the  battle  on  their  left,  under  Langeron,  had  also 
the  right  and  come  into  collision  with  the  French 
centre.  right,  under  Lauriston,  near  Hen- 

nersdorff.  The  combat  there  was  more  equal, 
and  very  obstinate :  both  sides  stood  their  ground 
with  great  resolution  ;  but  towards  night,  the 
French  general  having  learned  the  disaster  on 
his  left,  fell  back,  still,  however,  in  good  order, 
to  Praunnitz.  The  action  seemed  over  for  the 
day,  when  an  accidental  circumstance  renewed 
it,  and  augmented  the  losses  of  the  French  gen- 
eral. At  nine  at  night,  two  fresh  divisions  of 
Ney's  corps,  now  under  the  orders  of  Souham, 
having  come  up,  Macdonald  in  haste  crossed 
them  over  the  Katzbach,  at  the  ford  of  Schmo- 
chowitz,  below  the  confluence  of  the  Neisse, 
and  directed  them  against  the  extreme  right  of 

*  The  name  "  Wuthende-"N eisse"  (mad  or  furious  Neisse) 
indicates  with  what  a  raging  torrent  that  stream,  at  ordina- 
ry seasons  insignificant,  and  fordable  in  every  part,  descends 
during  floods  from  the  Bohemian  Mountains. 

t  Kausler,  639,  640.  Bout.,  14,  15.  Sacken's  Official  Ac- 
count, Schoell,  Recueil,  iii.,  80,  81.     Jom.,  iv.,  411,  412. 
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Sacken's  corps,  now  advanced  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  plateau,  and  engaged  in  driving  the  other 
division  and  Sebastiani's  horse  into  the  flooded 
torrents  at  the  foot  of  the  precipitous  banks. 
These  divisions  were  under  the  command  of 
General  Tarayre  ;  they  drew  with  them  sixteen 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  ascended  to  the  top  of  the 
plateau  with  a  good  countenance.  Sacken,  how- 
ever, who  had  received  intelligence  of  their  ap- 
proach, was  on  his  guard  :  his  troops  were  rap- 
idly made  to  front  to  the  right,  and  these  fresh 
divisions  were  driven  by  Count  Lieven  and 
General  Neweroffski  again  over  the  Katzbach, 
with  considerable  loss.* 

Next  day,  Blucher  early  put  his  columns  in 
motion  to  follow  up  his  successes ;  Great  success. 
while  Macdonald,  in  great  conster-  esof  the  allies 
nation,  drew  back  his  shattered  on  the  follow- 
bands  towards  Goldberg.  It  would  in°  da?- 
seem,  however,  as  if  the  elements  had  conspired 
with  the  forces  of  the  enemy  to  accomplish  his 
destruction.  The  floodgates  of  heaven  seemed 
literally  opened  the  whole  night :  the  rain  fell, 
without  an  instant's  intermission,  in  tremendous 
torrents  ;  and  next  morning,  not  only  were  the 
raging  waters  of  the  Neisse  and  the  Katzbach 
unfordable  at  any  point,  but  several  of  the 
bridges  over  those  streams,  as  well  as  over  the 
Bober,  which  also  lay  farther  back  in  the  line 
of  the  French  retreat,  were  swept  away  by  the 
floods  which  descended  from  the  Riesingeberg 
chain.  Lauriston,  sorely  pressed  by 
Langeron,  only  succeeded  in  getting  Aug'  , 
across  the  foaming  torrents  by  the  sacrifice  of 
two-and-twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  his  whole 
ammunition-wagons,  and  two  thousand  prison- 
ers. On  the  same  day  the  allies  occupied  Gold- 
berg, and,  continuing  the  pursuit,  on 
the  day  following  crossed  the  Katz-  Aug  ^ 
bach,  and  drove  the  enemy  back  at  all  points 
towards  the  Bober.  All  the  bridges  over  that 
river  had  been  swept  away  except  that  at  Buntz- 
lau,  and,  of  necessity,  the  whole  French  divis- 
ions were  directed  to  that  point.  In  the  course 
of  the  rapid  retreat  thither,  forty  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  several  hundred  ammunition-wag- 
ons were  sacrificed,  and  fell  into  the  enemy's 
hands. t 

A  still  more  serious  disaster,  however,  await- 
ed the  enemy  in  the  course  of  this  Disaster  of 
calamitous  retreat.  The  division  Puthod's divis- 
Puthod,  of  Lauriston's  corps,  had  ion-  Aug.  26. 
been  despatched  on  the  26th,  by  a  circuit  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  by  Schoenau  and  Jauer, 
in  order  to  menace  the  rear  of  the  allies,  and 
harass  the  retreat  which  was  deemed  on  their 
part  inevitable.  He  was  already  far  advanced 
on  his  journey  when  news  of  the  disaster  on 
the  Katzbach  arrived,  and  he  at  once  felt  the 
necessity  of  hastening  to  regain  the  main  body 
of  the  army.  Overlooked  by  the  allies  in  the  first 
heat  of  the  pursuit,  Puthod  succeeded,  without 
any  great  difficulty,  in  retiring  during  the  27th; 
but,  on  arriving  at  the  Bober,  he  found  the 
bridge  at  Hirschberg  swept  away  by  the  floods, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  come  down  the  right 
bank  of  the  torrent  to  endeavour  to  ef- 
feet  a  passage.     Next  morning  he  got  Aug' 


*  Sacken's  Official  Account,  Schoell.  Rec,  iii  ,  81.  Bout., 
16.     Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  83.     Jom.,  iv.,  412,  413. 
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as  far  down  as  Lowenberg,  but  there,  too,  the 
bridge  was  destroyed  ;  and,  after  several  vain 
attempts  to  re-establish  it,  he  was  obliged  to 
wind  his  toilsome  and  devious  way,  anxiously 
looking  out  for  a  passage,  towards  Buntzlau. 
In  doing  so,  ill  luck  made  him  fall  in  with  the 
advanced  posts  of  Langeron's  corps,  who,  whol- 
ly unsuspicious  of  his  arrival,  were  pursuing 
their  opponents  towards  the  Bober.     The  Rus- 
sian general  immediately  collected  his  forces, 
and  made  dispositions  for  an  attack.     General 
Korff,  with  his  own  horse  and  Czorbatow's  in- 
fantry, was  despatched  so  as  to  cut  off  the  re- 
treat of  the  French  back  again  up  the  Bober, 
which  they  seemed  at  first  disposed  to  attempt ; 
while  Rudziwicz  was  posted  on  the  road   to 
Buntzlau,  so  as  to  render  all  escape  impossible. 
Surrounded  in  this  manner  by  greatly  superior 
forces,  in  the  most  frightful  of  all  positions,  with 
a  roaring,  impassable  torrent   in  his  rear,  the 
brave  Frenchman  did  not  despair,  but  taking 
ground  on  the  hill  of  Plagitz,  nearly  opposite  to 
Lowenberg,  prepared  to  resist  to  the  last  extrem- 
ity.    There  he  was  speedily  assailed  on  every 
side  :  Rudziwicz  attacked  him  on  one  flank, 
while  Gorbatow  and  Korff  charged  him  on  the 
other,  and  a  powerful  train  of  artillery  opened 
upon  his  columns  in  front.     Shaken  by  such 
an  accumulation  of  force,  as  well  as  by  the  evi- 
dent hopelessness  of  their  situation,  the  French 
broke,  and  fled  in  wild  confusion  down  the  hill 
towards  the  river  ;  on  the  banks  of  which  they 
were,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  swam 
across  the   foaming  torrent,  made  prisoners  : 
nearly  two  thousand  were  slain  or  drowned. 
A  hundred  officers,  including  Puthod  himself, 
and  his  whole  staff,  three  thousand  private  sol- 
diers, two  eagles,  and  twelve  pieces  of  cannon, 
with  the  wdrole  park  of  the  division,  fell  into  the 
enemy's  hands,  who  did  not  lose  a  hundred  men.* 
Such  was  the  great  battle  of  the  Katzbach : 
the  counterpart  of  that  of  Hohenlin- 

thebattle.    ^en'    alm    one    OI*   tne    most    glorious 

ever  gained  in  the  annals  of  European 
fame.  Rs  trophies  were  immense,  and  co- 
incided almost  exactly  with  those  which  had, 
twelve  years  before,  attended  the  triumph  of  Mo- 
reau  :t  eighteen  thousand  prisoners,  a  hundred 
and  three  pieces  of  cannon,  and  two  hundred 
and  thirty  caissons,  besides  seven  thousand  kill- 
ed and  wounded,  presented  a  total  loss  to  the 
French  of  twenty-five  thousand  men.  When 
Macdonald  re-formed  his  broken  bands  behind 
the  Queisse,  he  could  with  difficulty  collect 
fifty-five  thousand  around  his  standards,  instead 
of  eighty  thousand,  who,  when  he  received  the 
command  from  Napoleon,  crowded  the  banks  of 
the  Bober.  The  loss  of  the  allies  was  very  tri- 
fling, considering  the  magnitude  of  the  success 
gained  :  it  did  not  exceed  four  thousand  men. 
Indeed,  there  was  scarcely  any  serious  fighting  : 
the  French  having  been  surprised  by  Blucher's 
attack  when  wholly  unprepared  for  it,  and  sub- 
sequently prevented,  by  the  dreadful  weather 
and  casual  destruction  of  the  bridges  in  their 
rear  by  the  floods,  from  reuniting  their  broken 
bands,  or  forming  any  regular  mass  for  resist- 
ance to  the  enemy.J, 

*  Langeron's  Official  Accounts,  Schoell,  ii.,  83,  84.  Bout., 
17,  19.  Jom.,  iv.,  414,  415.  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  84. 
Vaud..  i.t  147,  148.  t  Ante,  ii.,  124. 

t  Vict,  ct  Conq.,  xxii  ,  84.  Bout.,  19.  Jom.,  iv.,  19. 
Vaud.,  i.,  143. 


Great  as  were  the  successes  thus  achieved 
by  the  army  of  Silesia,  and  deserv-   t>  „fl„f  • 

«,  jit  •  •  ji      XvGiigcliotas  Oil 

edly  as  they  have  given  immortal-  tne  conduct  of 
ity  to  the  name  of  Marshal  Blu-   the  generals 
cher,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he   on  both  Sldes- 
would  not  more  completely  have  succeeded  in 
his  object  of  disorganizing  the  French  army,  if, 
instead  of  directing  the  weight  of  his  forces 
against  the  enemy's  left,  he  had  thrown  it  against 
their  right  wing,  placed  at  Goldberg,  as  it  was 
by  that  town  that  the  whole  French  communi- 
cations were  preserved ;  and,  consequently,  a  re- 
verse there  would  have  cut  off  Souham  and  the 
French  left,  and  paralyzed  the  whole  army.    On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  line  of  operating  on 
the  French  right  was  taken,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  the  Prussian  general  showed  admirable 
skill  in  the  selection  of  his  ground  for  the  prin- 
cipal attack,  where  a  precipitous  glen  in  the  rear 
of  the  French  rendered  retreat  on  their  part  im- 
possible ;  in  the  concealment  of  his  own  troops 
till  half  the  enemy  was  past  the  ravine  ;  and  in 
then  falling  on  the  portion  which  was  drawn  up 
on  the  plateau,  with  such  a  concentration  of  in- 
fantry and  cavalry  as  at  once  rendered  resist- 
ance hopeless,  and  assistance  through  the  nar- 
row gorge  impossible.     The  movements  of  the 
French  general  will  not  admit  of  a  similar  apol- 
ogy.    In  direct   violation  of  the   instructions 
of  Napoleon — which  were,  to  concentrate  his 
troops  and  decline  battle  except  with  a  superi- 
ority of  force — he  rashly  advanced  against  an 
enterprising  general,  at  the  head  of  an  army  su- 
perior both  in  number  and  in  warlike  experience 
to  his  own,  with  his  troops  so  scattered  over  a 
line  from   Leignitz  to  Schcenau,  nearly  thirty 
miles  in  length,  that,  when  assailed  in  his  centre 
and  left  on  most  critical  ground  by  the  concen- 
trated masses  of  the  enemy,  he  had  no  adequate 
force  at  hand  to  arrest  the  disaster  consequent 
on  their  first  successful  onset.    Nor  was  the 
management  of  his  principal  force  less  injudi- 
cious than  its  direction.     By  directing  the  bulk 
of  his  troops  on  the  great  road  from  Goldberg 
to  Jauer,  Macdonald  would  at  once  have  men- 
aced his  opponent's  communications,  covered 
his  own,  and  secured  to  himself  a  comparatively 
safe  retreat  in  case  of  disaster  ;  whereas,  by  ac- 
cumulating them  on  the  left,  he  both  uncovered 
his  vital  line,  left  untouched  that  of  his  adver- 
sary, and  got  his  troops  entangled  in  the  rugged 
ravines  of  the  Katzbach  and  Wuthende-Neisse, 
where  any  check  was  the  certain  prelude  to 
ruin.* 

While  these  important  operations  were  going 
forward  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  Operations 
Silesia,   the    campaign    had    also  against  Bema- 
been  opened,   and    an  important  dojte>  ;an<>  Na- 
blow  struck  to  the  north  of  the  anxiety  for"0*1 
Elbe,  in  the  direction  of  Berlin,  success  over 
Although  nothing  is  more  certain  him- 
than  that  the  vital  quarter  of  the  war  was  to  be 
found   on  the  Bohemian  or  Silesian  frontier, 
where  the  great  masses  of  the  allies  were  con- 
centrated, yet  it  was  by  no  means  in  that  direc- 
tion that  Napoleon  was  desirous  to  begin  hos- 
tdities,  or  most  anxious  to  obtain  success.     He 
was  much  more  intent  upon  making  himself 
master  of  Berlin  ;  it  was  to  clear  his  flank  of 
Blucher,  before  engaging  in  that  enterprise,  that 
he  opened  the  campaign  by  the  march  into  Si' 


*  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  85,  86.    Bout.,  20,  24. 
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lesia.  The  first  question  which  he  asked  when 
he  returned  to  Dresden,  beset  by  the  allied  Grand 
Army,  was,  whether  there  was  any  news  from 
Berlin  ;  and  it  was  to  prosecute  that  favourite 
design  that  he  made  the  fatal  stop  of  the  Young 
Guard  at  Pirna,  and  returned  himself  to  Dres- 
den, in  the  midst  of  the  pursuit  of  Schwartzen- 
berg's  army.  Napoleon,  however,  in  his  anxiety 
to  dazzle  the  world  by  the  capture  of  the  Prus- 
sian capital,  and  to  gratify  his  private  pique  by 
the  defeat  of  Bernadotte,  committed  an  extra- 
ordinary oversight  in  the  estimate  which  he 
formed  of  the  strength  of  the  enemy  to  whom 
he  was  opposed  in  that,  quarter.  He  conceived 
that  Bernadotte  had  only  eighty-five  thousand 
men  in  all  under  his  command,  including  those 
who,  under  Walmoden,,were  opposed  to  Da- 
voust  at  Hamburg  ;  whereas,  such  had  been  the 
efforts  made  to  re-enforce  the  army  in  the  north 
of  Germany,  and  such  the  enthusiasm  with 
which,  under  a  sense  of  recent  wrongs,  they 
were  seconded  by  the  people,  that  Bernadotte 
had  now  ninety  thousand  men  under  his  imme- 
diate command,  of  whom  nearly  twenty  thou- 
sand were  admirable  cavalry,  besides  above 
forty  thousand  who  were  opposite  to  Hamburg, 
or  guarded  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Elbe.  With 
this  imposing  force,  he  took  post  at  Charlotten- 
berg  to  cover  Berlin,  and  concentrate  his  troops, 
as  soon  as  the  denunciation  of  the  armistice 
gave  reason  to  anticipate  a  resumption  of  hos- 
tilities.* 

Meanwhile,  Oudinot  received  orders  to  move 
forward  and  open  the  campaign  ;  but 
Oudinot6  and  ne  not  Deni§  prepared  immediately  to 
preparations  obey  the  emperor's  directions,  the 
lor  a  battle,  prince  royal  advanced  his  headquar- 
August2i.     terg  t0  p0tS(jarrij  an{j  jjjs  numerous 

army  occupied  Juterbock,  Trebbin,  and  the  vil- 
lages of  Saarmunde  and  Bilitz.  On  the  21st, 
the  French  army  moved  forward,  consisting  of 
three  corps  of  infantry,  viz.,  Bertrandte,  Reg- 
nier's,  and  Oudinot's,  with  Arrighi's  cavalry, 
mustering  in  all  about  eighty  thousand  men  ; 
and,  leaving  the  great  road  from  Torgau  to  Ber- 
lin, made  a  flank  movement  towards  the  Wit- 
tenberg road.  This  speedily  brought  it  in  con- 
tact with  the  foremost  posts  of  Bernadotte's 
army,  and  a  rude  conflict  ensued  with  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  Bulow's  Prussians,  which  ter- 
minated in  the  forcing  of  the  defile  of  Thyrow, 
and  the  establishment  of  Oudinot's  forces  on 
the  heights  behind  Trebbin,  and  in  front  of  Mit- 
tenwalde.  Bernadotte,  perceiving  that  a  gener- 
al battle  was  inevitable  to  prevent  the 
ug'  '  enemy  from  making  their  way  to  Ber- 
lin, immediately  gave  orders  for  concentrating 
his  forces,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  day  fol- 
lowing was  occupied  in  bringing  them  into  line  ; 
but  before  they  were  all  assembled,  General 
Thumen,  with  a  body  of  Prussians,  was  attack- 
ed by  Regnier  with  so  great  a  superiority  of 
force  at  Trebbin,  that  he  was  forced  to  retire 
with  considerable  loss :  the  enemy  carried  the 
defile  of  Juhndorff,  and  the  prince  royal,  now  se- 
riously alarmed  for  his  left,  drew  back  the  troops 
which  he  had  at  Trebbin  and  Mittenwalde,  and 
brought  up  Tauenzein's  whole  corps  to  Blacken- 
felde.  Oudinot's  object  in  thus  directing  the 
weight  of  his  forces  against  the  enemy's  left, 
was  to  beat  his  forces  in  detail  towards  Black- 

*  Tom.,  iv.,  405.     Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  49.     Bout.,  48. 


enfelde  and  Teltow,*  and  force  the  prince  royal, 
driven  up  against  Potsdam,  to  throw  back  his 
left,  and  abandon  Berlin.  With  this  view,  Reg- 
nier, in  the  centre,  was  directed  to  march  on 
Gross  Beeren  ;  Bertrand,ontheright,on  Black- 
enfelde  ;  while  the  commander-in-chief  himself, 
with  the  left,  moved  on  Ahrensdorf.  He  was 
not  now  above  twelve  miles  from  Berlin,  which 
he  fully  expected  to  enter  on  the  following  day. 

The  battle  began  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
23d,  by  the  French  right,  under  Battle  of  Gross 
Bertrand,  who  had  the  shortest  dis-  Beeren.  Au- 
tance  to  go  over  before  arriving  at  S"st  23. 
the  enemy,  falling  with  great  vigour  on  Tauen- 
zein,  who  with  his  gallant  Prussians  held  Black- 
enfelde.  Bulow,  who  was  in  reserve  behind 
the  centre,  upon  this  began  to  extend  his  col- 
umns to  the  left  to  aid  his  brethern  in  arms  in 
that  quarter ;  but  the  movement  was  counter- 
manded by  the  prince  royal,  for  Tauenzein  had 
made  such  a  vigorous  resistance,  that  not  only 
were  Bertrand's  attacks  repulsed,  but  several 
prisoners  were  taken,  and  the  line  was  perfect- 
ly safe  in  that  direction.  Matters,  however, 
wore  a  more  serious  aspect  in  the  centre,  where 
Regnier,  at  the  head  of  twenty-four  thousand 
Saxons,  supported  by  a  strong  reserve,  attacked 
and  carried  Gross  Beeren,  and  established  him- 
self close  to  the  very  centre  of  the  allied  line. 
Bernadotte,  sensible  of  the  dangerous  conse- 
quences of  this  success,  instantly  took  the  most 
vigorous  measures  to  arrest  it.  Bulow's  whole 
corps  wras  stopped  in  its  march  to  the  left,  and 
brought  up  to  the  support  of  the  centre,  which 
had  retired,  still,  however,  bravely  fighting,  to 
some  woods  in  the  rear  of  the  village.  Mean- 
while, Regnier,  little  anticipating  a  second  con- 
flict, and  deeming  the  combat  over,  was  pre- 
paring to  establish  his  bivouacs  for  the  night  on 
the  ground  he  had  won,  when  Bulow,  at  the 
head  of  thirty-five  thousand  Prussians,  fell  upon 
him.t 

The  measures  of  the  Prussian  general  were 
taken  with  great  ability,  and  he  was  Defeat  of  the 
admirably  seconded  by  the  intre-   French  centre 
pidity  of  his  troops.     While  he  him-  at  Gross  Beer- 
self  advanced  with  the  main  body   en- 
of  his  force  to  recover  Gross  Beeren  in  front, 
Borstel,  with  a  strong  brigade,  was  moved  on 
to  Klein  Beeren,  in  order  to  turn  the  right  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  Swedish  horse  were  advanced 
so  as  to  threaten  their  left.     The  troops  advan- 
ced in  two  lines,  preceded  by  sixty  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  followed  by  the  cavalry  in  reserve  ; 
incessant  rain  had  fallen  the  whole  day,  which 
prevented  the  muskets  from  going  off;  but  the 
cannon  on  both  sides  soon  opened  a  tremendous 
fire,  while,  in  rear  of  the  Prussian  pieces,  their 
infantry  advanced  with  the  precision  and  cool- 
ness of  the  troops  of  the  Great  Frederic.    At 
length  they  arrived  within  grapeshot  range,  and 
Bulow  immediately  ordered  a  charge  of  bayonets 
by  the  front  line  deployed,  while  the  second  fol- 
lowed in  column.     The  struggle,  though  violent, 
was  not  of  long  duration  :  Regnier,  assailed  by 
superior  forces  in  front,  could  with  difficulty 
maintain  his  ground  ;  and  the  attack  of  Borstel 
on  his  right,  and  the  opening  of  the  Swedish 


*  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  93,  99.  Bernadotte's  Official  Ac- 
count, Schoell,  Recueil,  i.,  72,  73.  Bout.,  50, 51.  Jom.,iT, 
405,  406. 
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cannon,  supported  by  an  immense  body  of  Rus- 
sian horse  on  his  left,  decided  the  conflict.  He 
was  already  beginning  to  retreat,  when  the  Prus- 
sians in  front,  with  loud  hurrahs,  charged  with 
the  bayonet.  Gross  Beeren  was  speedily  won, 
several  batteries  were  carried,  and  the  allied 
horse,  by  repeated  charges  on  the  left  flank,  com- 
pleted his  defeat.  Oudmot's  corps,  alarmed  by 
the  violence  of  the  cannonade  at  this  period, 
stopped  their  advance  on  Ahrensberg,  and,  hast- 
ening to  the  centre,  came  up  in  time  to  arrest 
the  disorder.  Behind  their  fresh  columns  the 
broken  Saxons  were  enabled  to  re-form,  but  it 
was  too  late  to  regain  the  day.  The  Prussians, 
indeed,  ignorant  of  the  strength  of  the  new  ar- 
my which  they  had  thus  encountered  in  the  twi- 
light, retired  from  the  pursuit,  and  even  at  the 
moment  evacuated  Gross  Beeren  ;  but  the  de- 
feat of  the  French  centre  determined  the  retreat 
of  their  left :  their  whole  army  retired  to  Treb- 
bin,  while  Bulow  reoccupied  Gross  Beeren,  and 
Tauenzein  advanced  to  Juhndorf.* 

Although  the  battle  of  Gross  Beeren  was  not 
attended  with  such  extensive  tro- 

batt?  °f  th<3  phieS  ln  the  fieM  aS  th°Se  °f  Culm 
or  the  Katzbach,  yet  in  its  moral 

influence,  and  the  effects  which  it  finally  had  on 
the  fortunes  of  the  campaign,  it  was  almost 
equal  to  either  of  these  memorable  conflicts. 
Fifteen  hundred  prisoners,  thirteen  cannon,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  baggage,  were  taken,  but 
these  were  its  most  inconsiderable  results.  The 
moral  influence  of  the  defeat  of  the  attack  on 
Berlin  was  immense.  Great  had  been  the  con- 
sternation in  that  capital  when  the  enemy's  col- 
umns were  advanced  almost  to  within  sight  of 
its  steeples,  and  every  house  shook  with  the 
discharges  of  their  cannon  ;  they  remembered 
Jena  and  six  years'  bondage,  and  every  heart 
throbbed  with  emotion.  Proportionally  vehe- 
ment was  the  joy  when  news  arrived,  at  ten  at 
night,  that  the  enemy  had  been  repulsed,  that  his 
columns  were  retiring,  and  the  capital  saved ; 
and  the  general  transports  were  increased  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  triumph  was  exclu- 
sively national — Bulow  and  Tauenzein  having, 
with  their  new  Prussian  levies,  almost  alone 
had  a  share  in  the  action.  The  warmest  thanks 
were  next  day  voted  by  the  municipality  to  the 
prince  royal  as  their  deliverer  ;  joy  beamed  in 
every  countenance  ;  great  numbers  of  the  Sax- 
on prisoners,  carried  away,  by  the  torrent  of  pa- 
triotic feeling,  petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  serve 
in  the  ranks  of  the  fatherland,  and  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  Saxon  corps  which  soon  appear- 
ed in  the  lines  of  the  allies  ;  while  several  of  the 
officers,  who  had  served  under  Bernadotte  in 
the  campaign  of  Wagram,  wept  for  joy  at  find- 
ing themselves  again  in  the  patriot  ranks  of 
Germany,  and  under  the  banners  of  their  old 
general,  t 

The  battle  of  Gross  Beeren  was  immedi- 
Subsequent  ately  followed  by  other  successes, 
results  of  naturally  flowing  from  the  former, 
the  battle,  which  materially  augmented  its  tro- 
phies. On  the  25th,  Bernadotte  moved  for- 
ward, though  very  slowly,  and  with  extreme 
circumspection ;  but  the  enemy  were  so  scat- 
tered that  he  could  not  fail,  with  his  superiority 


*  Bout.,  53,  54.  Jom.,  iv.,  407,  408.  Vict,  et  Conq., 
xxii.,  99,  100.     Vaud.,  i.,  166,  167. 

t  Bemadotte's  Official  Account,  Schoell,  i.,  75, 76.  Bout., 
53,  54.    Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  100,  101. 


in  cavalry,  to  gain  considerable  advantages. 
Luckau  had  been  fortified  by  the  French,  and 
garrisoned  by  a  thousand  men  ;  but  the  govern- 
or not  conceiving  himself  in  sufficient  strength 
to  withstand  the  assault  of  the  allies,  by  whom 
he  was  soon  surrounded,  capitulated,  when 
summoned,  with  nine  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
considerable  magazines.  A  still  more  serious 
disaster  soon  after  occurred  on  the  side  of  Mag- 
debourg.  Gerard,  with  his  division,  five  thou- 
sand strong,  had  issued  from  that  fortress  as 
soon  as  he  heard  of  the  advance  of  Oudinot,  in 
order  to  co-operate  in  the  general  movement 
against  Berlin  ;  but  the  reverse  of  Gross  Bee- 
ren, of  which,  from  the  hostile  feeling  of  the 
country,  he  had  received  no  information,  fol- 
lowed by  the  advance  of  the  allies,  led  him, 
without  being  aware  of  it,  into  the  very  middle 
of  the  enemy's  columns.  Finding  Bel- 
zig  occupied  by  the  Cossacks  of  Cherni-  ug'  ' 
cheff,  he  withdrew  to  Liebnitz,  where  he  took 
post  to  await  farther  orders.  There  he 
was  assailed  next  day  by  a  division  of  Uff" 
the  Prussians  under  Hirschfeld  ;  and  after  a 
gallant  resistance,  being  attacked  in  rear  by 
Chernicheff's  Cossacks,  he  was  totally  defeat- 
ed, and  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Magdebourg, 
with  the  loss  of  fourteen  hundred  prisoners  and 
six  pieces  of  cannon.  These  advantages  made 
the  total  results  of  the  battle  of  Gross  Beeren 
four  thousand  prisoners,  besides  an  equal  num- 
ber killed  and  wounded,  and  twenty-eight  guns, 
while  the  allies  were  not  weakened  by  more 
than  half  the  number.  These  results,  consider- 
able as  they  were,  might  have  been  greatly  aug- 
mented if  Bernadotte  had  made  a  proper  use  of 
the  superiority  of  force,  and  great  prepon- 
derance in  cavalry,  which  he  enjoyed;  ep 
but  he  was  so  cautious  in  his  movements,  that, 
though  he  had  no  force  to  withstand  him  in  the 
field,  and  the  enemy  fell  back  at  all  points,  he 
took  eleven  days  to  advance  from  Gross  Beeren 
to  Rabinstein,  near  the  Elbe,  where  he  estab- 
lished his  headquarters  on  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber, though  the  distance  was  little  more  than 
fifty  miles.* 

Napoleon  was  at  Dresden  when  these  disas- 
trous tidings  from  Bohemia,  Sile-  Vast  effects  of 
sia,  and  Prussia  arrived,  with  stun-  these  success- 
ning  rapidity,  after  each  other.  His  es  of  the  allies 
whole  projects  for  the  campaign,  which  seem- 
ed to  be  opening  in  so  auspicious  a  manner  by 
the  glorious  victory  of  Dresden,  were  at  once 
blasted  ;  the  moral  effect  of  that  great  triumph 
was  destroyed.  The  allies,  instead  of  regaining 
Prague  in  consternation,  brought  with  them 
the  trophies  of  Vandamme,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  his  corps  prisoners.  The  battle  of  Culm 
had  turned  into  cries  of  joy  the  desolation  which 
began  to  be  felt  in  the  valleys  of  Bohemia  ;  the 
army  of  Silesia  was  flying  in  disorder  before 
its  terrible  antagonists,  and  loudly  demanding 
the  emperor  and  his  guards  as  the  only  means 
of  stemming  the  torrent ;  the  attack  on  Berlin 
had  failed ;  instead  of  electrifying  Europe  by 
the  capture  of  the  Prussian  capital,  the  north- 
ern army  was  thrown  back  to  the  Elbe,  while 
the  Prussian  landwehr  was  singing  the  paeans 
of  victory,  and  unheard-of  enthusiasm  animated 
the  whole  north  of  Germany.     Napoleon  was 
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strongly  affected  by  these  reverses,  the  more 
so  as  they  were  quite  unexpected  ;  and  he  im- 
mediately began,  as  usual,  to  lay  the  whole 
blame  upon  his  lieutenants.*  Circumstances, 
however,  were  so  pressing,  and  succours  were 
demanded  from  so  many  quarters  at  once,  that 
it  was  no  easy  matter  to  say  to  which  direction 
the  emperor  should  turn  with  the  anxiously- 
expected  relief.  His  first  design  was  to  re- 
enforce  the  army  of  the  North,  and  resume  in 
person,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  guards,  his  fa- 
vouiite  project  of  a  march  upon  Berlin.  But 
Macdonald's  representations  of  the  disastrous 
state  of  the  army  of  Silesia  were  so  urgent, 
and  the  advance  of  the  enemy  on  that  side  so 
threatening,  that  he  at  length  determined, 
though  much  against  his  will,  to  direct  his 
steps  towards  Bautzen  and  the  banks  of  the 
Bober.t 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  orders  were 
immediately  given  to  stop  at  all 
measured  of  points  the  pursuit  of  the  allied  col- 
Napoieon  for  umns  into  Bohemia  ;  the  broken  re- 
the  protection  mains  of  Vandamme's  corps,  in- 
of  Saxony.  trustef]  to  the  Care  of  Count  Lobau, 
after  being  inspected  at  Dresden  by  the  emper- 
or, were  reconducted  to  the  inhospitable  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains  at  Gieshubel  and  Peters- 
walde  ;  St.  Cyr's  corps  was  stationed  between 
the  latter  point  and  Altenberg  ;  while  Victor 
occupied  the  passes  and  crest  of  the  range  from 
that  to  the  right  towards  Reichenberg  and  Frey- 
berg.  The  command  of  the  army  of  the  North 
was  intrusted  to  Ney ;  the  emperor  being  with 
reason  dissatisfied  with  Oudinot,  for  the  sense- 
less dispersion  of  his  force  which  had  led  to  the 
check  at  Gross  Beeren,  as  well  as  for  the  ec- 
centric direction  of  his  retreat  towards  Witten- 
berg instead  of  Torgau,.  thereby  putting  in  haz- 
ard the  interior  line  of  communication  between 
the  army  of  the  North  and  the  centre  of  opera- 
tions at  Dresden,  and  even  exposing  Macdon- 
ald's rear  and  supplies  to  the  risk  of  being  cut 
off  or  disquieted  by  the  clouds  of  light  horse, 
which  inundated  the  plains  beyond  the  Elbe, 
from  Bernadotte's  left.  To  prevent  this  incon- 
venience, and  keep  up  the  communication  be- 
tween the  armies  of  Ney  and  Macdonald,  Mar- 
mont's  corps  was  withdrawn  from  the  pursuit 
of  the  allied  Grand  Army,  and  transferred  to 
Hoyerswerda,  ont  he  right  bank  of  the  Elbe, 
nearly  midway  between  them ;  while  the  em- 
peror himself,  taking  with  him  the  guards  and 
reserve  cavalry,  and  calling  to  his  standard 
Poniatowsky's  corps,  which  had  hitherto  lain 
inactive  in  observation  at  Zittau,  proceeded  with 
sixty  thousand  choice  troops  to  re-enforce  the 


*  "  Mon  cousin,  le  Due  de  Tarente  (Macdonald)  s'est 
laissf*  pousser  sur  Gorlitz.  II  sera  possible  que  je  sois  oblige 
demarchersur  Bautzen,  demain  ou  aprAs  demain.  Occupez, 
done,  prnmptement  les  positions  defensives." — Napoleon 
to  St.  Cyr,  1st  September*  1813,  St.  Cyb,  iv.,  391. 

"Mon  cousin,  ecrivez  au  Prince  de  la  Moskwa  (Ney). 
Nous  venons  de  recevoir  des  nouvelles  du  Due  de  Reggio 
(Oudinot),  qui  a  juge  convenable  de  venir  se  mettre,  a  deux 
marches,  au  dessus  de  Wittenberg.  Le  resultat  de  ce 
mouvement  intempestif  est,  que  le  corps  du  General  Tauen- 
zain,  et  un  fort  parti  des  Cosaques,  se  sont  partis  du  cote  de 
Luckau  et  de  Bautzen,  et  inquietant  les  communications 
du  Due  de  Tarente.  11  est  vraiment  difficile  d'avoir  moins 
de  tete  que  le  Due  de  Reggio.  II  n'a  point  sud'aborder  l'en- 
nemi  ;  et  il  a  eu  l'art  de  faire  donner  un  de  ses  corps  sepa- 
rament.  S'il  l'eut  aborde  fraichement,  il  l'aurait  partout 
eulbute."— Napoleon  to  Berthier,  id  September,  1813, 
St.  Cyr,  iv.,  393,  and  Jomini,  iv.,  417,  418,  note. 

t  Fain,  ii.,  324,  325.     St.  Cyr,  iv.,  130,  131. 


dejected  remains  of  the  army  which  had  been 
shaken  by  the  disasters  of  the  Katzbach.  Thus, 
after  all  the  losses  from  the  preceding  defeats 
were  taken  into  account,  sixty  thousand  men 
were  left  under  St.  Cyr,  Victor,  and  Murat,  to 
make  head  against  the  Grand  Army  of  the  al- 
lies on  the  left  of  the  Elbe  ;  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand,  under  the  emperor  in  person, 
were  directed  against  Blucher  in  Silesia ;  sev- 
enty thousand,  under  Ney,  were  opposed  to  the 
army  of  Bernadotte  ;  and  eighteen  thousand, 
under  Marmont,  were  in  observation,  and  kept 
up  the  communications  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Elbe.* 

The  emperor's  own  movement,  as  usual,  was 
attended  with  the   desired  effect.  Napoieon  3t^L. 
On  the  3d  of  September,  Napoleon  vances  against 
set  out  from  Dresden  in  the  even-  Blucher. 
ing,  and  slept  that  night  at  the  chateau  of  Har- 
tau,  near  Bischoffwerda.     The  guards  and  cui- 
rassiers of  Latour  Maubourg  made  a  magnifi- 
cent appearance  as  they  defiled  along  the  road. 
The  departure  of  the  emperor  was  accelerated 
by  the  intelligence  received  that  day  of  the  cap- 
ture of  a  considerable  convoy  of  ammunition, 
between   Bautzen   and   Bischoffwerda,  by  the 
Cossacks  from  Bernadotte's  army.     Marmont 
was  pushed  forward  in  that  direction  to  prevent 
a  repetition  of  the  insult,  and  finally  took  post 
at  Hoyerswerda.    On  the  following  morn- 
ing, Napoleon  set  out  by  break  of  day,    ep  '   * 
and  early  in  the  forenoon  came  in  contact  with 
the   advanced   guard  of  Blucher,   which  was 
strongly  posted  on  the  high  grounds  of  Strom- 
berg  and  Vohlaerberg,  beyond  Hochkirch,   on 
the   road  to  Gorlitz.     The  Prussian   generals 
soon  perceived,  from  the  increased  activity  in 
the  French  army  and  the   splendid   array  of 
troops  which  crowded  the  roads  coming  from 
Dresden,  that  the  emperor  was  before  them ; 
and  Blucher,  faithful  to  the  instructions  he  had 
received,   and  the  general   system  agreed  on 
at  Trachenberg,  immediately  fell   back.      The 
French,  continuing  to  advance,  soon  reoccupied 
Gorlitz,  while  Blucher's   retiring  columns  re- 
passed, successively,  both  the  Queisse  and  the 
Neisse.    Napoleon  slept,  on  the  night  of  the  5th, 
in  the  parsonage  manse  of  the  parish  of  Hoch- 
kirch ;  and  on  the  following  morning  resumed  his 
march  in  pursuit  of  the  allied  troops,  hoping  that 
the  impetuous  character  of  the  Prussian  marshal, 
flushed  with  his  recent  victory,  would  lead  him 
to  halt  and  give  battle.     Blucher,  however,  still 
continued  to  retreat ;  and  at  noon  the  emperor, 
altogether  exhausted  with  fatigue,  entered  a  de- 
serted farmhouse   by  the  wayside,  where   he 
threw  himself  on  some  straw  in  a  shed,  and 
mused  long  and  profoundly  on  the  probable  is- 
sue of  a  contest  in  which  the  allies  never  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  striking  a  blow  in  person, 
and  the  armies  of  his  lieutenants,  when  left  to 
themselves,  hardly  ever  failed  to  be  involved  in 
disaster.    At  the  close  of  his  revery,  he  started 
up,  and  ordered  the  guards  and  cuirassiers  to 
return  to  Dresden,  leaving  Marmont  in  such  a 
situation  at  Hoyerswerda  as  to  be  able  to  lend 
assistance,  in  case  of  need,  either  to  Ney  or 
Macdonald.    His  presence  at  the  Saxon  capital 
was  much  required  ;  for  already  the  allies  were 
beginning  to  resume  the  offensive  on  the  fron- 


*  Fain,  ii.,  325,  326.     Napoleon  to  St.  Cyr,  3d  Septem- 
ber, 1813,  St.  Cyr,  iv.,  395.     Jom.,  iv.,  415,416. 
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tier  of  Bohemia,  and  a  terrible  disaster  had  been 
incurred  to  the  north  of  the  Elbe.* 

Ney,  who  had  been  appointed  to  replace  Ou- 
Ney's  move-  dmot  m  tne  command  of  the  army 
ments  against  of  the  North,  had  received  the  em- 
Bemadotte  peror's  instructions  to  march  direct 
to  Baruth,  where  a  corps  was  to  be  waiting 
him  to  bring  re-enforcements.  He  would  there 
be  only  three  days'  march  from  Berlin  ;  and,  so 
low  did  Napoleon  still  estimate  the  Prussian 
landwehr  and  light  horse,  that  he  persisted  in 
assuring  him  that,  if  he  would  only  keep  his 
troops  together  and  put  a  good  countenance  on 
the  matter,  all  that  rabble  would  soon  disperse, 
and  he  would  find  the  road  to  the  Prussian  cap- 
ital lie  open  before  him.T  Ney,  in  pursuance 
of  these  instructions,  and  impelled  not  less  by 
the  ardour  of  his  own  disposition  than  the  ex- 
press command  of  Napoleon,  immediately  put 
himself  in  motion.  He  arrived  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  army  on  the  4th  of  September, 
and  found  the  whole  troops  arranged  under  shel- 
ter of  the  cannon  of  Wittenberg  —  a  state  of 
things  which  sufficiently  evinced  the  entire  in- 
capacity of  Oudinot  for  separate  command  ;  for 
he  had  now  altogether  lost  his  communication 
with  the  central  point  of  Dresden,  and  permitted 
the  whole  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  between  that 
fortress  and  the  Saxon  capital,  to  be  inundated 
by  a  deluge  of  Russian  and  Prussian  light  horse, 
who  did  incredible  mischief  to  the  communica- 
tion and  supplies  of  both  armies.  Having  re- 
viewed his  troops,  and  encouraged  them  by  the 
assurance  of  prompt  succour  from  the  emperor, 
Ney  immediately  put  them  in  motion  on  the 
morning  of  the  5th,  directing  his  march  by 
Zahna  and  Seyda,  so  as  to  regain  the  high  road 
from  Torgau  to  Berlin,  which  was  his  proper 
line  of  communication  with  the  grand  head- 
quarters at  Dresden.  On  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  the  army  was  established  on  a  line 
between  these  two  villages,  the  Prussian  ad- 
vanced posts  rapidly  retiring  before  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  prince  royal  no  sooner  as- 
certained that  the  enemy  were  marching  in 
strength  against  him,  headed  by  his  old  com- 
rade, Marshal  Ney,  with  whose  determined 
character  in  the  field  he  was  well  acquainted, 
than  he  took  measures  for  concentrating  his  ar- 
my. Setting  out  from  Rabbenstein,  where  his 
headquarters  had  been  established,  he  marched 
across  the  country,  so  as  to  regain  the  great 
road  between  Torgau  and  Berlin.  Tauenzein, 
who  formed  the  advanced  guard  of  his  army, 
reached  Dennewitz  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  6th,  and  soon  found  himself  in  front  of  the 
vanguard  of  the  French  army,  which,  in  its 
march  from  Zahna  and  Seyda,  had  approached 
that  village  on  the  route  to  Juterbock,  where 
the  great  road  from  Torgau  would  be  regained. 
Tauenzein  immediately  drew  up  his  troops  in 


*  Fain,  ii.,  325,  326.  Bout.,  70,  71.  Odel.,  i.,  269.  Vict. 
ct  Conq.,  xxii.,  105,  106. 

t  "  From  Baruth  you  -will  be  only  three  days'  march  from 
Berlin.  The  communication  with  the  emperor  will  then  be 
entirely  established,  and  the  attack  on  the  Prussian  capital 
may  take  place  on  the  9th  or  10th  instant.  All  that  cloud  of 
Cossacks  and  rabble  of  landwehr  infantry  will  fall  back  on 
all  sides  when  your  march  is  once  decidedly  taken.  You 
will  understand  the  necessity  of  moving  rapidly,  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  the  present  state  of  inefficiency  of  the  al- 
lied Grand  Army  in  Bohemia,  which  might  otherwise  recom- 
mence operations  the  moment  that  they  become  aware  of 
the  departure  of  the  emperor." — Instructions  to  Ney,  2d 
September,  1813,  St.  Cyr,  iv.}  394. 


order  of  battle,  and  unmasked  a  powerful  bat- 
tery, the  fire  of  which  arrested  the  progress  of 
the  Italian  troops  under  Count  Bertrand.  The 
French  general,  however,  was  not  disconcerted,, 
but,  bringing  up  his  remaining  divisions,  re-es- 
tablished the  combat :  the  French  artillery, 
posted  on  higher  ground,  played  with  advan- 
tage upon  that  of  the  allies,  and  Morand  ad- 
vancing with  his  division,  which  was  composed, 
in  great  part,  of  veterans,  sensibly  gained  ground, 
and  threatened  the  left  wing  of  the  allies,  which 
had  first  come  into  action,  with  total  defeat.* 

Succour,  however,  was  at  hand  ;  for  Bulow,. 
who  commanded  the  allied  centre,  Battle  of  Den. 
which  was  marching  up  immedi-  newitz.  Sep- 
ately  after  their  left  wing,  and  in  tember  6. 
the  same  direction,  no  sooner  heard  the  can- 
nonade on  the  side  of  Dennewitz  than  he  hast- 
ened his  march  and  arrived  with  twenty  thou- 
sand Prussians,  whom  he  deployed  with  the 
corps  under  Hesse  Homberg  in  reserve ;  and, 
not  contented  with  remaining  in  position,  he 
immediately  directed  the  troops  by  an  oblique 
advance  against  the  flank  of  Bertrand's  corps, 
which  was  now  pushing  Tauenzein  before  it, 
in  front  of  Dennewitz.  The  Prussians  advan- 
ced in  echelon  by  the  left,  but,  before  they  could 
reach  the  enemy,  Regnier,  with  the  Saxons,, 
had  come  up  to  the  support  of  Bertrand,  and  a 
combat  of  the  most  obstinate  description  en- 
sued ;  the  French  centre  and  left  presenting  a 
front  on  the  two  sides  of  an  oblique  triangle  to 
the  enemy,  and  the  Prussians  urging  them  on 
both  its  faces.  After  four  hours'  hard  fighting, 
however,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Prussians  pre- 
vailed over  the  intrepidity  of  the  Saxons.  The 
village  of  Nieder  Gerstorf  and  Gohlsdorf  were 
successively  carried,  and  the  French  centre  and 
left  driven  back  in  the  direction  of  Ohna.t 

Ney,  however,  now  came  up  in  haste  with 

Oudinot's   Corps,    Which   Was    Sta-   Arrival  of  Ney 

tioned  to  the  left  of  the  Saxons,  with  his  centra 
and  immediately  in  front  of  Bu-  on  the  field- 
low's  right.  The  arrival  of  this  fresh  corps, 
fully  twenty  thousand  strong,  made  an  imme- 
diate change  upon  the  field  of  battle.  The  two 
corps  uniting,  turned  fiercely  on  their  pursuers, 
and,  being  superior  in  numbers,  not  only  re- 
gained Gohlsdorf,  but  drove  the  Prussians  enT- 
tirely  across  the  road  to  the  high  grounds  near 
Wilmsdorf,  from  which  Bulow  had  originally 
come.  Bulow,  upon  this,  brought  forward  his 
reserve ;  the  Saxons,  though  they  combated 
bravely,  were  forced  in  their  turn  to  retreat ; 
and  Gohlsdorf,  the  object  of  such  fierce  conten- 
tion, a  second  time  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Prussians.  Oudinot  then  again  advanced  the 
division  of  Pacthod,  and  it,  in  the  first  instance, 
gained  ground  upon  the  enemy,  and  restored 
the  combat.  It  was  hard  to  say  to  which  side 
ultimate  success  would  incline,  when,  at  this 
critical  moment,  the  Prussian  brigade  of  Bors- 
tel,  which  was  marching  in  the  rear  across  the 
country  towards  Juterbock,  informed,  near  Tal- 
ischau,  of  the  critical  state  of  matters  on  the 
allied  right,  appeared  on  the  field,  and  imme- 
diately attacked,  with  loud  cheers,  the  extreme 
left  of  Oudinot  in  flank.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Prussians  under  Thumen,  who  had  combated 


*  Vaud.,  i.,  171.     Bout.,  61,  62.     Jom.,  iv.,  419,  420. 
t  Vaud.,  i.,  172.     Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  103.     Bout..  62 
Jom.,  iv.,  420,421. 
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behind  Dennewitz  ever  since  the  morning,  re- 
suming the  offensive,  vigorously  attacked  and 
carried  that  village,  and  drove  back  Bertrand's 
corps,  who  were  excessively  fatigued  with  their 
long  march  and  subsequent  combat,  to  a  con- 
siderable distance.  The  effect  of  this  double 
advantage  occurring  at  the  same  time  was  de- 
cisive. Ney,  finding  both  his  wings  driven 
back,  and  his  centre  in  danger  of  being  envelop- 
ed by  the  enemy,  gave  orders  for  a  retreat  at 
all  points.  This  retrograde  movement,  how- 
ever, was  conducted  with  great  regularity  :  the 
French  braved,  without  shrinking,  the  destruc- 
tive fire  of  grapeshot  from  the  enemy's  numer- 
ous batteries,  which  were  now  hurried  to  the 
front,  and  several  charges  of  the  Prussian  horse 
were  repulsed  by  the  rolling  fire  and  steady 
conduct  of  their  retiring  columns.* 

Hitherto  the  Prussian  army,  not  in  all  above 
Arrival  of  Ber-  forty-five  thousand  strong,  had 
nadotte  with  the  singly  maintained  the  conflict, 
Swedish  reserve  with  heroic  resolution,  against 
decides  the  vie-  ^g  French,  who  numbered  seven- 
ty thousand  combatants.  The 
Swedes  and  Russians,  composing  nearly  a  half 
of  the  army,  had  not  yet  come  into  action,  hav- 
ing composed  the  right  of  the  column  of  march, 
which  was  advancing  with  the  left  in  front. 
But  Bernadotte,  with  this  powerful  reserve, 
having  broken  up  in  the  morning  from  Lobes- 
son  and  Echmansdorf,  had  now  reached  Kal- 
tenborn,  a  league  in  rear  of  Dennewitz,  where 
the  battle  was  raging,  and,  forming  his  whole 
force  in  order  of  battle,  advanced  rapidly  to  the 
support  of  the  Prussians,  now  wellnigh  exhaust- 
ed by  their  long  and  arduous  exertions.  The 
appearance  of  this  imposing  mass  on  the  field 
of  battle,  where  Ney  had  no  longer  a  reserve 
on  his  part  to  oppose  to  them,  was  decisive. 
Seventy  battalions  of  Russians  and  Swedes, 
supported  by  ten  thousand  horse  of  the  two  na- 
tions, and  preceded  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  pieces 
of  cannon,  advanced  in  beautiful  array  of  col- 
umns of  attack,  with  sufficient  space  left  be- 
tween them  for  the  front  file  to  deploy,  and 
form  a  continuous  line.  Ney,  who  had  not 
been  able  to  succeed  in  his  attack  upon  the 
Prussians  alone,  was  in  no  condition  to  main- 
tain his  ground  when  this  fresh  and  formidable 
body  came  upon  him.  Disorder  and  vacillation 
speedily  became  visible  in  his  retreating  col- 
umns ;  soon  four  thousand  Russian  and  Swe- 
dish cavalry  advanced  at  the  gallop  to  support 
the  points  of  the  Prussian  line,  where  the  con- 
test was  most  obstinately  maintained  ;  and  the 
ranks  were  no  longer  kept,  when  Bulow's  men, 
opening  with  admirable  discipline,  made  room 
for  the  infantry  of  the  reserve  to  advance,  and 
the  Russian  cavalry,  charging  furiously  through 
the  apertures,  swept  like  a  torrent  round  the 
French  retreating  columns. t 

The  retreat  soon  turned  into  a  flight :  in  vain 
Ney  endeavoured  to  hold  firm,  with  the  Saxons 
in  the  centre,  who  were  hitherto  unbroken,  near 
Rohrbeck ;  the  troops  there,  too,  were  seized 
with  a  sudden  panic  on  seeing  their  flanks 
turned  by  the  Swedish  and  Russian  horse,  and, 


*  Jom.,  iv.,  421.  Bout.,  62,  63.  Vaud.,  i.,  172.  Viet. 
et  Conq.,  xxii.,  103. 
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breaking  into  disorder,  fled  in  confusion.  Tha 
effects  of  this  rout  of  the  centre  were  in  the 
highest  degree  disastrous  :  the  enemy  rushed 
into  the  huge  gap  thus  formed  in  the  middle  of 
the  line,  and,  vigorously  pursuing  the  fugitives, 
separated  the  right  from  the  left  wing.  In  vain 
Arrighi  brought  forward  his  dragoons  to  cover 
the  retreat :  a  thick  cloud  of  dust  enveloped 
the  advancing  squadrons  of  the  pursueis,  and 
rendered  them  more  terrible  from  being  un- 
seen. Arrighi's  men  were  shaken  by  the  ter- 
rors by  which  they  were  surrounded,  and  wa- 
vered before  reaching  the  enemy.  Soon  they 
were  overwhelmed  by  the  torrent,  and  drawn 
into  its  vortex  before  the  Russian  sabres  were 
upon  them  ;  and  at  length  the  whole  army  pre- 
sented nothing  but  a  vast  mass  of  fugitives. 
Ney  did  all  that  courage  and  coolness  could 
suggest  to  arrest  the  disorder,  but  it  was  in 
vain :  his  utmost  efforts  could  only  preserve 
some  degree  of  order  in  the  retiring  cannoniers, 
who,  by  rapidly  working  their  guns,  prevented 
the  total  destruction  of  the  centre  ;  but  the 
wings  were  irrevocably  separated.  Oudinot, 
with  his  own  corps  and  a  part  of  the  Saxons, 
retreated  to  Schweinitz ;  while  Ney  himself, 
Bertrand,  and  the  cavalry,  got  off  to  Dahme. 
On  the  day  following,  additional  successes  were 
gained  by  the  allies  :  Ney's  rear-guard  was  at- 
tacked by  the  victorious  Prussians,  and  defeat- 
ed, with  the  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  prisoners  ; 
and  during  the  night  six  hundred  more  were 
taken  by  their  light  horse,  with  eight  pieces  of 
cannon.  It  was  not  till  the  8th  that  the  French 
general  succeeded  in  reuniting  his  shattered 
and  divided  columns,  under  cover  of  the  can- 
non of  Torgau.* 

The  loss  of  the  French  in  the  battle  of  Den- 
newitz was  very  severe.  It  amount- 
ed, in  the  battle  and  subsequent  re-  ^battle, 
treat  to  Torgau,  to  thirteen  thousand 
men,  of  whom  one  half  were  prisoners  ;  with 
forty-three  pieces  of  cannon,  seventeen  cais- 
sons, and  three  standards,  besides  six  thousand 
stand  of  arms  which  the  fugitives  threw  away 
to  accelerate  their  flight.  The  allies  lost  near- 
ly six  thousand  men,  of  whom  five  thousand 
were  Prussians  :  a  clear  proof  upon  whom  the 
weight  of  the  battle  had  fallen,  and  with  whom 
the  glory  of  the  victory  should  rest.  But  its 
moral  consequences  were  far  more  important. 
The  Prussian  troops,  of  whom  a  large  propor- 
tion were  landwehr,  had  here  defeated  the 
French  in  a  pitched  battle,  led  by  one  of  their 
most  renowned  chiefs  :  the  stain  of  Jena  was 
washed  out ;  the  days  of  Rohrbeck  and  the 
Great  Frederic  seemed  about  to  return  ;  and 
Berlin,  no  longer  trembling  for  foreign  occupa- 
tion, might  send  forth  her  sons  conquering  and 
to  conquer  on  the  brightest  fields  of  European 
fame.t 

The  French  military  historians,  confounded  at 
this  defeat — which  they  could  nei-  R  fl     . 
ther  ascribe  to  the  cold,  as  in  Rus-  thg  battle.S  ° 
sia,  nor  to  the  force  of  overwhelm- 
ing numbers,  as  on  the  second  day  at  Culm,  nor 
to  flooded  rivers,  as  at  the  Katzbach — have  la- 
boured to  save  the  honour  of  their  arms  by  ascri- 


*  Bernadotte's  Official  Account,  Schoell,  iii.,  117.  Bout  , 
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faing  it  entirely  to  the  incapacity  of  Marshal  Ney, 
who  had  no  head,  they  affirm,  for  previous  com- 
bination, and  never  received  any  illumination 
of  genius  till  the  enemy's  balls  were  whirling 
through  the  bayonets,  Without  ascribing  the 
disaster  entirely  to  this  cause,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  conduct  of  the  French  marshal 
on  this  occasion  was  not  such  as  to  support  his 
Errors  commit-  §reat  reputation.  Like  Oudinot  at 
ted  by  the  gen-  Gross  Beeren,  he  was  surprised 
erals  on  both  by  an  attack  on  his  line  of  march 
sides.  when  little  prepared  for   it,  and 

under  circumstances  when  such  an  event  was 
not  only  probable,  but  certain.  When  Ney  took 
the  command  of  the  army  under  the  cannon  of 
Wittenberg,  it  was  completely  concentrated, 
and  occupied  a  position  of  all  others  best  adapt- 
ed to  act  with  effect  on  the  army  of  the  allies, 
then  occupying  a  line  above  twenty  miles  in 
length,  from  Rabenstein  to  Sayda.  Instead  of 
this,  he  brought  up  his  columns  in  so  desultory 
a  manner  to  the  attack,  that  he  was  never  able 
to  take  any  advantage  of  the  great  superiority 
of  force  which  he  might  have  thrown  upon  any 
point  of  the  enemy's  line,  and,  in  the  end,  had 
the  whole  hostile  array  on  his  hands  before  he 
had  been  able  to  make  any  impression  on  the 
corps  first  engaged.  In  justice,  however,  to  the 
French  marshal,  it  must  be  observed,  that  he 
was  on  this  occasion  very  indifferently  aided  by 
his  lieutenants  ;  and  that  Oudinot,  in  particular, 
stung  to  the  quick  by  having  been  deprived  of 
the  command,  by  no  means  pressed  forward  into 
action  with  the  alacrity  which  might  have  been 
expected  from  his  character.  This  jealousy  of 
the  marshals  of  each  other,  already  so  long 
known  and  sorely  experienced  in  the  Peninsular 
war,  had  already  risen  to  such  a  height  in  Ger- 
many, as  to  render  all  cordial  co-operation,  ex- 
cept under  the  immediate  eye  and  authority  of 
the  emperor,  impossible.* 

Nor  was  the  conduct  of  the  prince  royal, 
though  crowned  with  success,  by  any  means 
beyond  the  reach  of  reproach.  Great  as  his 
victory  was,  it  would  have  been  much  more  de- 
cisive, if,  instead  of  marching  with  his  reserves 
on  Echmandorf  and  Wilmersdorf,  that  is,  in  the 
rear  of  the  Prussian  line  of  battle,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  five  miles,  he  had  followed  the  march 
of  Tauenzein  and  Bulow  by  the  great  road  di- 
rect on  Dennewitz,  which  would  have  brought 
an  overwhelming  force  on  the  flank  of  the 
French  at  this  crisis  of  the  battle,  just  as  Ney 
did  to  the  allies  at  Bautzen,  and  Blucher  to  Na- 
poleon at  Waterloo.  Still  more,  his  pursuit  was 
languid  and  inefficient  i  he  made  no  sufficient 
use  of  the  unparalleled  advantage  of  having  ut- 
terly-routed the  enemy's  centre,  and  separated 
their  two  wings  from  each  other  ;  his  noble  cav- 
alry were  not,  on  the  day  after  the  battle,  thrown 
with  sufficient  vigour  on  the  traces  of  the  ene- 
my ;  and  an  army  which  had  been  routed  on  the 
field,  in  a  way  hardly  to  be  equalled  in  modern 
wrar,  was  allowed  to  retire  with  scarcely  any 
molestation  to  the  Elbe,  and  reunite  its  dis- 
severed wings  at  Torgau,  while  the  victor  re- 
mained inactive  at  Juterbock,  only  a  few  miles 
from  the  field  of  battle. + 

But  if  the  conduct  of  Bernadotte,  both  at  Den- 
newitz and  Gross  Beeren,  was  open  to  serious 


*  Bout.,  68,  69.     Jom.,  iv.,  25. 
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reproach,   and   indicated  not   ob- 
scurely a  wish  to  spare  the  native  ^atf^h'™' 

troops  Of  Sweden,  and  not  to  push   Prussian  gen- 

the  advantages  even  gained  by  the  erals  and  sol- 
Prussians  to  the  utmost,  the  vigour,  diers' 
resolution,  and  capacity  evinced  by  the  Prus- 
sian generals,  especially  Bulow  and  Borstel,  in 
bearing  up  with  inferior  means  for  half  the  day, 
against  superior  forces  on  the  part  of  the  ene- 
my, were  most  conspicuous  ;  and,  in  particular, 
the  perfect  unanimity  and  concord  with  which 
they  supported  each  other  on  every  trying  oc- 
casion, and  the  true  military  instinct  which  led 
them  at  once,  and  without  orders,  to  hasten 
where  the  cannon  was  loudest  and  the  danger 
greatest,  were  beyond  all  praise  ;  and,  seconded 
by  the  devotion  and  valour  of  their  brave,  though 
inexperienced  followers,  mainly  contributed  to 
the  victory  on  both  these  glorious  days.  Never, 
in  truth,  was  a  more  animated  spectacle  wit- 
nessed than  the  Prussian  army  exhibited  at  that 
period.  Jealousies  there  were  none  in  that 
noble  array :  individual  interests,  separate  de- 
sires, were  forgotten ;  old-established  feuds  were 
healed  ;  recent  rivalries  were  suppressed :  one 
only  feeling,  the  love  of  country,  throbbed  in 
every  heart ;  one  only  passion,  the  desire  to 
save  it,  gave  strength  to  every  hand.* 

The  repeated  defeats  which  he  had  thus  ex- 
perienced in  every  quarter,  and  These  defeats 
under  circumstances  where  the  destroy  the 
faults  of  generalship  appeared  to  charm  of  French 
be  equally  divided  between  the  invincibility. 
contending  parties,  at  length  brought  home  to 
Napoleon  the  painful  conviction,  that  neither 
his  own  troops  nor  those  of  his  opponents  were 
what  they  once  had  been.  However  much  the 
adulation  of  his  military  courtiers  might  at  the 
time,  or  the  fond  partiality  of  his  subsequent 
panegyrists  may  still,  be  inclined  to  ascribe 
these  misfortunes  to  errors  of  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  generals  at  the  head  of  the  move- 
ments, or  to  inconceivable  fatality,  their  reiter- 
ated occurrence,  under  every  variety  of  com- 
mand, officers,  and  troops  engaged,  was  suffi- 
cient to  demonstrate  to  all  unprejudiced  ob- 
servers, that  the  long-established  superiority  of 
the  revolutionary  troops  was  at  an  end.  In 
presence  of  the  emperor,  indeed,  and  with  the 
consciousness  that  his  redoubtable  guards  and 
cuirassiers  were  at  hand  to  arrest  any  disorder, 
the  conscripts  evinced  extraordinary  enthusi- 
asm, and  still  performed  heroic  actions  ;  and  the 
able  use  which  he  long  made  of  that  formidable 
reserve  of  fifty  thousand  chosen  veterans,  in  bat- 
tles where  he  commanded  in  person,  arrested 
the  tide  of  disaster.  But  where  this  great  cause 
of  enthusiasm  and  tower  of  strength  was  want- 
ing, the  usual  appearances  of  a  sinking  cause 
were  apparent.  The  marshals  wanted  vigour, 
and  had  become  timid  and  over-circumspect, 
or  were  unduly  rash  and  overweening  in  their 
movements:  the  troops  generally  wrent  into  bat- 
tle with  courage,  but  they  failed  to  sustain  it 
with  constancy  ;  and  on  the  first  appearance  of 
a  reverse  took  flight  by  whole  battalions,  or  laid 
down  their  arms,  like  the  Austrians  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  in  large  bodies.  Thirty 
thousand  prisoners  and  two  hundred  guns  had 
been  taken  by  the  allies  in  pitched  battles  within 
three  weeks  after  the  resumption  of  hostilities  ; 
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while  the  Russians  retreated  from  the  Niemen 
to  Moscow,  a  distance  of  six  hundred  miles,  in 
presence  of  four  hundred  thousand  men  in  close 
pursuit,  without  one  battalion  being  broken  or 
one  cannon  taken.  A  change,  therefore,  had 
plainly  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  contest :  the 
old  enthusiasm  of  the  Revolution  was  worn  out, 
the  military  array  of  the  Empire  had  broken 
down  ;  while  its  oppression  had  roused  an  in- 
domitable spirit  of  resistance  on  the  other  side, 
and  its  antagonists  had  learned,  in  combating, 
to  conquer  it.  The  effects  of  this  truth  being 
perceived,  were  in  the  highest  degree  important : 
Napoleon  lost  confidence  in  his  troops  and  his 
fortune,  and  no  longer  exhibited  those  daring 
strokes  which  had  so  often  in  former  campaigns 
crowned  him  with  success  ;  while  his  marshals 
evinced  that  dread  of  responsibility,  and  ner- 
vousness about  consequences,  which  are  the  in- 
variable attendants,  save  among  those  whom  a 
sense  of  duty  supports,  of  the  secret  anticipa- 
tion of  disaster. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  in  the 
Second  ad-  northern  line  of  operations,  the  al- 
vanceofthe  lied  Grand  Army  had  resumed  the 
allies  towards  offensive  on  the  Bohemian  fron- 
Dresden.  ^      No  sooner  was  Schwartzen- 

berg  made  aware,  by  the  cessation  of  the  pur- 
suit of  his  columns,  that  Napoleon  had  set  out 
in  a  different  direction,  than  he  put  his  troops 
in  motion,  again  to  threaten  the  Saxon  capital. 
s  t  5  On  the  5th  of  September,  Wittgenstein 
crossed  the  mountains  with  the  right 
wing,  and  pushed  his  advanced  guard  to  Nollen- 
Se  g  dorf,  and  on  the  following  day  he  reached 
Gieshubel;  while  Ziethen  occupied  Gross 
Koeta,  and  Count  Pahlen  and  Prince  Eugene  of 
Wirtemberg,  who  had  crossed  by  Hippersdorf, 
took  possession  of  Nentmansdorf.  On  the  day 
s  -  following,  Wittgenstein,  continuing  his 
'  march,  occupied  Pima,  and  his  advanced 
posts  again  appeared  in  the  environs  of  Dres- 
den ;  Schwartzenberg  himself,  with  his  heavily- 
laden  Austrians,  also  approached  the  mount- 
ains in  the  rear  of  the  Russians,  and  on  the  8th 
reached  Aussig,  near  Tceplitz,  while  certain  in- 
telligence was  received  that  Benningsen,  with 
the  Russian  reserve,  full  sixty  thousand  strong, 
was  advancing  by  rapid  strides  from  the  Oder, 
and  might  be  expected  on  the  Elbe  before  the 
end  of  September,  This  intelligence  was  ac- 
companied by  the  opinion  from  St.  Cyr,  that  "  the 
system  of  the  enemy  is,  to  hazard  nothing  on 
the  points  where  the  emperor  is  ascertained  to 
be,  with  the  troops  which  he  always  brings 
along  with  him.  It  may  be  presumed,  there- 
fore, that  he  will  undertake  no  operation  against 
Dresden  so  long  as  his  majesty,  with  his  guards, 
is  known  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
town  ;  but  that  he  will  march  against  it  as  soon 
as  they  are  withdrawn,  the  great  bulk  of  his 
force  being  concentrated  within  one  march  of 
Dresden,  on  the  passes  of  Altenberg,  Fursten- 
walde,  and  Petersvvalde."* 

Napoleon  had  no  sooner  received  this  intelli- 
Napoieo»  re-  Sence  t'ian  ne  to°k  measures  for  the 
sumes  the  of-  concentration  of  his  troops  on  the 
fensive  in  Bo-  sjde  of  Silesia,  by  ordering  Macdon- 
ald  to  retire  to  Bautzen,  near  which 
Poniatowsky  was  placed,  so  as  to  form  his  right, 

*  Bout.,  71,  72.  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  106,  107.  St.  Cyr 
to  Napoleon,  3, 4,  5,  and  Sept.  7,  1813,  St.  Cyr,  iv.,  397,  405. 


while  he  himself,  with  the  guards,  set  Se  .  - 
out  in  the  direction  of  Pirna ;  Marmont 
was  drawn  back  with  his  corps  to  Dresden, 
and  a  division,  ten  thousand  strong,  was  sta- 
tioned at  Leipsic  under Margaron.  The  repeated 
checks  he  had  received  made  him  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  contracting  his  circle  of  operations,  and 
stationing  his  generals  at  such  distances  from 
the  central  Saxon  capital  that  in  a  day  or  two  he 
might  be  able,  with  his  guards  and  reserve,  to 
carry  succour  to  any  quarter  where  their  assist- 
ance might  be  required.  Meanwhile,  the  Rus- 
sian army,  in  great  strength,  was  concentrating 
in  the  environs  of  Culm  and  Tceplitz,  while  the 
Austrians  were  coming  up  behind  them,  though 
still  at  a  considerable  distance,  from  the  side  of 
Prague.  The  emperor  felt  strongly  the  neces- 
sity of  delivering  some  decisive  blow  to  extri- 
cate himself  from  his  difficulties  ;  and  immedi- 
ately after  he  joined  Marshal  St.  Cyr,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pirna,  on  the  evening  of  the 
7th,  he  had  a  long  conversation  With  that  able 
general,  in  the  course  of  which  he  admitted 
that  "  he  had  lost  a  brilliant  opportunity  of  stri- 
king such  a  stroke,  by  halting  the  Young  Guard 
at  Pirna  when  Vandamme  was  advancing  to 
Culm  ;"  but  still  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
it  should  now  be  directed  towards  Blucher  or 
Bernadotte,  and  insisted  that  the  Grand  Allied 
Army  would  attempt  nothing  during  his  ab- 
sence. Impressed  with  these  ideas,  which  St. 
Cyr  in  vain  combated  with  military  frankness, 
he  returned  to  Dresden  the  same  night,  s  g 
meditating  a  great  blow  against  Berna- 
dotte, and  consequent  triumphal  entry  into  Ber- 
lin ;  but  early  next  morning  he  was  roused  from 
his  dream  of  security,  and  recalled  to  the  ad- 
vanced posts  on  the  side  of  Pirna,  by  the  sound 
of  cannon,  which  announced  a  formidable  attack 
by  the  Russian  vanguard  in  that  quarter.* 

Quick  as  lightning,  Napoleon  moved  up  his 
guards  and  cuirassiers  to  the  scene  jre  forces  back 
of  action,  and,  after  reconnoitring  the  Russian 
the   enemy's    columns    from    the  centie- 
heights  of  Gahrnig,  determined  that,  although 
the  great  body  of  his  reserves  had  not  yet  come 
up,  it  was  advisable  not  to  delay  the  attack, 
as  by  the  next  day  the  plateau  which  the  en- 
emy occupied  would  be  so  strongly  supported  by 
artillery  as  to  be  altogether  unassailable.     He, 
accordingly,  forthwith  put  his  troops  in  motion, 
and,  aiming  his  movement  against  the  left  of  the 
allied  advanced  guard,  he  directed  the  weight 
of  his  forces  towards  Liebstadt,  whereby  he 
threatened  their  communications  with  Tceplitz. 
To  avoid  that  danger,  Wittgenstein  immediate- 
ly withdrew  his  men,  and  joined  Kleist  at  Nol- 
lendorf ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  Klenau's  Aus- 
trians, who  had  been  pushed  on  towards  Chem- 
nitz, retired  to  Marienberg.    The  arrival  of  Na- 
poleon was  felt  like  a  shock  along  the  whole  line 
of  the  Bohemian  Hills.     Satisfied  with  this  ad- 
vantage, Napoleon   retired   to  his  quarters  at 
Dahme,  where  he  received  from  Ney's  aid-de- 
camp the  whole  details  o"f  the  disaster  at  Den-* 
newitz.     The  emperor  interrogated  him  closely 
as  to  all  the  particulars,  and  explained  in  the 
most  lucid  manner  the  causes  of  the  reverse  to 
the  generals  present,  without  giving  vent  to  any 
ill-humour  whatever  against  his  lieutenant,  but 
ascribing  it  all  to  the  difficulties  of  the  military 
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art,  which,  he  said,  were  far  from  being  gener- 
ally understood.*  He  had  just  received  the  ac- 
count of  one  of  the  greatest  disasters  of  the 
campaign,  and  which,  in  the  end,  was  attended 
with  the  most  ruinous  effects  to  his  fortunes  ; 
and  he  was  not  only  calm  enough  to  discuss  the 
subject,  as  he  would  have  done  the  wars  of 
Scipio  and  Hannibal,  but  had  the  magnanimity 
to  exculpate  entirely  the  general  whose  errors 
had  had  no  small  share  in  inducing  it.t 

On  the  following  morning,  at  daybreak,  St. 
„     ,  ,     Cvr's  corps  pursued  its  march,  and 

Napoleon  reach-       J     ,      ,   r    .,,  •!•*.% 

es  the  summit  reached,  without  opposition,  the 
of  the  mount-  village  of  Ebersdorf,  on  the  Gey- 
ains,  Aug.  10.  ersberg— the  highest  point  of  the 
mountains  between  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  and 
from  the  heights  adjoining  which  the  eye  can 
discover  a  considerable  expanse  of  the  plains 
from  Tceplitz  towards  Prague.  No  sooner  had 
the  emperor  set  foot  on  the  frontier  than  he  de- 
spatched a  messenger  to  the  King  of  Saxony, 
to  announce  that  the  enemy  was  thrown  back 
into  Bohemia,  and  then  halted  to  gaze  at  the 
prospect  which  opened  before  him.  Immedi- 
ately at  his  feet  descended  the  rapid  slope  of 
the  Geyersberg,  its  sides,  naked  rocks  or  hang- 
ing woods,  with  the  road,  which  was  much  cut 
up  by  the  retreat  of  the  allied  troops  from  Dres- 
den, descending  in  zigzag  down  the  steep,  till 
it  was  lost  in  the  gulf  at  its  feet.  The  artillery 
with  extraordinary  alacrity  threw  themselves 
into  the  hollow,  and  already' the  descent  of  the 
army  had  commenced,  when  the  progress  of  the 
column  was  stopped  by  a  carriage  breaking 
down  in  a  hollow  part  of  the  way  ;  Drouot  was 
sent  forward  to  report  on  the  passage,  and  he 
stated  that  it  was  impracticable  till  it  was  re- 
paired.    A  few  hours  only,  however,  were  re- 


*  Napoleon's  conversation  on  this  occasion,  which  is  re- 
ported by  St.  C'yr,  who  was  present,  was  very  remarkable  : 
"  The  emperor  interrogated  the  officer  minutely,  and  enter- 
ed with  the  most  imperturbable  sang-froid  into  the  move- 
ments of  the  different  corps;  after  which  he  explained,  in  a 
manner  equally  lucid  and  satisfactory,  the  causes  of  the  re- 
verse, but  without  the  slightest  expression  of  ill-humour,  or 
any  manifestation  of  displeasure  at  Ney,  or  any  of  the  gen- 
erals engaged.  He  ascribed  the  whole  to  the  difficulties  of 
the  art,  which,  he  said,  were  far  from  being  generally 
known.  He  added,  that  one  day  or  other,  if  he  had  time, 
he  would  write  a  book  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  would 
demonstrate  its  principles  in  a  manner  so  precise  that  they 
should  be  within  the  reach  of  all  military  men,  and  enable 
them  to  learn  the  art  of  war  as  they  learn  any  other  sci- 
ence. I  (St.  Cyr)  replied,  that  it  were  much  to  be  wished 
that  the  experience  of  such  a  man  should  not  be  lost  to 
France,  but  that  I  had  always  doubted  whether  it  were 
practicable  to  form  such  a  work,  though,  if  any  one  could,  it 
was  himself ;  that  it  seemed  extremely  doubtful  whether  the 
longest  experience  or  practice  was  the  best  school  for  learn- 
ing the  art  of  a  commander  ;  that  of  all  the  generals,  wheth- 
er on  our  own  side  or  that  of  our  enemies,  whom  we  had 
seen  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  Europe,  in  all  the  long 
wars  which  the  French  Revolution  had  occasioned,  none  ap- 
peared to  have  gained  by  experience  ;  and  that  I  did  not 
make  any  exception  in  his  own  case,  as  I  had  always  con- 
sidered his  first  campaign  in  Italy  as  his  chef  d'asuvre  in 
war.  He  said  I  was  right,  and  that,  considering  the  limited 
force  he  then  had  at  his  disposal,  he  regarded  it  as  his  great- 
est campaign ;  that  he  knew  but  one  general  who  had 
constantly  gained  by  experience,  and  that  was  Turenne, 
whose  great  talents  were  the  result  of  profound  study,  and 
who  had  approached  nearest  to  the  end  which  he  proposed 
to  demonstrate,  if,  one  day,  he  had  time  to  compose  the  work 
which  he  had  mentioned.  That  conversation  was  brought 
on  by  the  recital  of  one  of  the  greatest  disasters  of  the  cam- 
paign—a disaster  attended  with  terrible  effects  to  the  inter- 
ests of  many,  and  of  none  so  much  as  himself.  He  spoke, 
nevertheless,  of  it  as  calmly  as  he  would  have  done  of  the 

affairs  of  China,  or  of  Europe  in  the  preceding  century." 

St.  Cyr,  Histoire  Militaire,  iv.,  149,  150. 

t  St.  Cyr,  iv.,  149,  150.     Bout.,  73,  74. 


quired  for  that  purpose,  and  Napoleon  had  him- 
self shown,  at  the  passages  of  the  Landgrafens- 
berg,  the  evening  before  the  battle  of  Jena,* 
how  quickly  the  most  formidable  obstacles  of 
that  description  yield  to  the  vigorous  exertions 
of  a  skilful  body  of  engineers,  t 

St.  Cyr  eagerly  pointed  to  the  plain  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  where  the  n  .,    ,. 

T.         .  .    _  .      '  But  declines  to 

Russian  and  Prussian  army  were  descend  to 
to.  be  seen  in  great  masses,  deploy-  Culm,  or  enter, 
ing,  widening,  and  extending,  as  if  Bohemia. 
in  preparation  for  an  immediate  attack.  From, 
the  rapidity  of  their  movements,  the  confusion 
which  prevailed,  and  the  hurrying  of  officers  to 
and  fro,  it  was  evident  that  they  expected  to 
be  instantly  assailed,  for  which  they  were  little 
prepared,  and  that  their  leaders  were  in  great 
anxiety  for  the  result,  as  their  situation  and  the 
nature  of  the  ground  in  their  rear  would  not 
admit  of  a  retreat  in  presence  of  the  enemy  ; 
while  a  huge  column  of  smoke,  the  agreed-on 
signal,  rising  from  the  elevated  summits  of  the 
Millerschauer,  the  highest  point  of  the  range, 
told  to  the  whole  north  of  Bohemia  that  the 
dreaded  invasion  of  the  Franks  had  commen- 
ced. Prince  Constantine's  reserve  of  the  guards- 
were  the  first  in  position,  next  Wittgenstein's 
Russians,  and  Kleist's  Prussians,  formed  in. 
close  array  ;  but  still  there  was  no  appearance 
of  the  Austrians,  and  St.  Cyr  strongly  urged 
the  emperor  to  hasten  the  attack,  when  his 
whole  forces  were  at  hand,  and  the  Russians 
and  Prussians,  in  a  position  from  which  they 
could  not  recede,  stood  alone  exposed  to  his 
blows.  Napoleon,  who,  from  the  elevated  po- 
sition which  he  occupied,  beheld  every  rank, 
almost  every  man,  in  the  hostile  army,  remain- 
ed with  the  telescope  at  his  eye,  intently  gazing 
on  the  enemy  for  above  an  hour  ;  but  at  the 
end  of  that  time  he  said,  "  I  will  not  attack  the 
enemy  in  that  position,  but  cautiously  conceal 
my  intention  :  let  the  engineers  continue  to  re- 
pair the  road  to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  suffer 
every  one  to  rest  in  the  belief  that  we  are  to 
have  a  great  battle  ;  if  you  are  attacked  on  the 
mountain,  I  will  support  you."  So  say- 
ing, he  returned  to  Pirna,  much  deject-  Sept" 
ed  at  the  failure  of  his  designs,  and  the  day  af- 
ter re-entered  Dresden,  having  thereby  lost  the 
only  opportunity  which  presented  itself  during 
the  campaign  of  engaging  on  favourable  terms 
the  Russians  and  Prussians  when  detached 
from  the  Austrians. t 

St.  Cyr's  sinister  presentiments  were  not  long 

of  being  verified  :  no  sooner  were  n,.     „■ 

.,         ,.P  ,      i7  ..         1  he  allies  again 

the  allies  aware,  by  the  cessation  attack  St.  Cyr 
of  the  advance,  that  Napoleon  was  when  the  em- 
no  longer  on  the  summit  of  the  Peror  retires. 
Erzgebirge,   than   they  again   resumed  at   all 
points  their  offensive  movement.    Wittgenstein 
ascended  directly  towards  Nollendorf,  and  two 
regiments  of  Russian  hussars  attacked,  without 
waiting  the   arrival  of  the  other  troops,  the 
French  division  of  Dumonceau  on  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  cut  to  pieces  one  battalion, 
made  prisoners  of  another,  and  forced  back  the 
whole  to  Peterswalde,  with  the  loss  of  above 
fifteen  hundred  men,  which  compelled  St.  Cyr 


*  Ante   ii     443 

t  Odel.',  i.','  276."     Fain,  ii.,  331.     St.  Cyr,  iv.,  157. 
t  St.  Cyr,  iv.,  156,  158.     Fain,  ii.,  332.     Odel.,  i.,  276, 
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to  draw  back  his  whole  corps  to  Gieshubel. 
Meanwhile,  Napoleon  was  busied  with  orders 

for  the  construction  of  a  bridge  over  the  Elbe 
at  Pirna,  and  the  formation  of  a  great  series  of 
redoubts  around  it,  to  secure  the  passage  of  the 
army  from  one  bank  of  the  Elbe  to  the  other  ; 
as  also  intrenchments  on  a  large  scale  near 
Gieshubel,  to  bar  the  entrance  from  Bohemia 
in  that  quarter.  Everything  announced  a  reso- 
lution to  hold  by  the  Elbe  to  the  last  extremity, 
and,  without  resuming  the  offensive  to  any  con- 
siderable degree  at  any  one  point,  to  maintain 
that  line  as  long  as  possible,  and  take  advan- 
tage of  any  errors  the  enemy  might  commit  in 
their  operations  on  an  immense  circumference 
around  it.  During  all  this  time,  however,  the 
troops,  perched  on  the  inhospitable  summits  of 
the  Erzgebirge,  were  starving  ;  the  few  villages 
which  were  to  be  met  with  in  those  elevated 
regions,  devastated  by  the  triple  passage  of  ar- 
mies over  them,  were  entirely  laid  waste  :  so 
universal  was  the  destruction,  that  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty,  and  only  by  repairing  a 
ruin,  that  quarters  were  got  for  the  emperor 
himself  in  the  parish  manse  at  Breitenau ;  the 
conscripts,  stretched  on  the  cold  ground,  had 
no  prelection  against  the  frosty  nights  and  frigid 
dews  of  autumn,  nor  was  their  satisfaction  in- 
creased by  beholding  their  adversaries  comfort- 
ably encamped  in  the  rich  plains  of  Culm  and 
Tceplitz,  and  hearing  the  joyous  sound  of  the 
fcux-de-joie  which  announced  the  universal 
transport  of  the  allied  troops  at  the  victory  of 
Dennewitz.* 

No  sooner  was  Napoleon  informed  that  the 
„     ,  allies  were  again  threatening  St. 

^etumsTo  tCm  °yr,  and  of  the  check  experienced 
frontier,  and  re-  by  Dumonceau,  than  he  hastened, 
pels  the  enemy.  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  body  of 
September  15.  njg  gUar(js  an(i  cuirassiers,  to  the 
frontier,  and,  suddenly  approaching  Peters- 
walde,  fell  unexpectedly,  with  superior  forces, 
on  a  considerable  body  of  the  enemy's  horse, 
which  was  defeated,  and  Colonel  Blucher,  son 
of  the  marshal,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  made 
prisoner.  On  this  occasion  the  emperor  alter- 
ed his  line  of  attack  :  it  was  against  the  ene- 
my's right,  and  ascending  the  course  of  the 
Elbe,  that  his  columns  were  directed ; 

ept-  '  in  consequence,  he  found  the  roads 
everywhere  passable,  and  the  enemy  were  with- 
out difficulty  thrown  back  into  the  Bohemian 
plain.  There,  however,  they  stood  firm,  and 
took  a  position  in  the  level,  ready  to  give  battle. 
The  opportunity  of  striking  a  blow  with  advan- 
tage had  been  lost :  great  part  of  the  allied  ar- 
my were  now  assembled,  above  seventy  thou- 
sand strong,  in  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains.  Zeithen,  with  their  advanced  guard, 
occupied  a  wood  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  Witt- 
genstein was  in  Culm,  Colloredo  on  the  heights 
of  Striegewicz  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  Kleist 
at  Siberschen  ;  the  Russian  and  Prussian  guards 
in  reserve  between  Culm  and  Tceplitz. t 

Everything  seemed  to  presage  a  decisive  bat- 
Views  of  the  ^e'  anc* tne  soldiers  m  D0th  armies 
opposite  gen-  expected  it.  Nevertheless,  the  crisis 
erals  at  this  passed  over  with  nothing  more  than 
period.  some    sharp    affairs    of   advanced 

*  Odel.,  i.,  277,  279.     Fain,  ii.,  333.     St.  Cyr,  iv.,  167, 
168.     Lond.,  136. 
t  Bout.,  77,  78.    St.  Cyr,  iT.,  169,  171.    Fain,  ii.,  333. 


guards.  In  truth,  the  generals  on  both  sides 
were  desirous  to  avoid  such  an  extremity  :  it 
was  obviously  for  the  interest  of  the  allies  to 
postpone  any  general  engagement  till  the  arri- 
val of  Benningsen's  reserve  had  added  sixty 
thousand  fresh  troops  to  their  arms ;  and  Na- 
poleon was  desirous  not  to  descend  with  the 
bulk  of  his  forces  into  the  Bohemian  plain,  both 
because  retreat  in  case  of  disaster  was  diffi- 
cult back  again  over  the  mountains,  and  be- 
cause he  still  thought  that  it  was  on  the  side 
of  Berlin  or  Silesia  that  the  decisive  blow 
was  to  be  struck,  and  that  some  unguarded 
movement  on  the  side  of  the  allied  generals 
would  soon  enable  him  to  deliver  it  with  ad- 
vantage. He  had  no  fixed  plan,  but  was  on 
the  look-out  for  his  opportunity,  and  he  saw 
clearly  it  was  not  to  be  found  on  the  side  of  Bo- 
hemia. *t 

Desirous,  however,  not  to  depart  for  Dres- 
den without  having  accomplished  AffairofNoUen_ 
something  worthy  of  his  renown,  dorf,  in  which 
and  which  might  check  the  allies  the  French  are 
from  renewing  their  incursions  worsted- 
during  his  absence,  he  ordered,  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  17th,  a  partial  descent  into  the  plain  and 
attack  on  the  enemy's  position.  Zeithen,  who 
held  the  post  at  the  foot  of  the  descent,  was 
dislodged,  and  driven  back  towards  Culm  by 
Mouton  Duvernet,  and  Arbesau  was  carried. 
Napoleon  himself,  encouraged  by  the  success 
of  his  advanced  guard,  descended  to  Dodnitz, 
at  the  foot  of  the  declivity,  where  he  eagerly 
reconnoitred  the  position  and  strength  of  the 
enemy.  An  obscure  haze  concealed  the  great- 
er part  of  the  hostile  columns  :  even  the  Chapel 
of  Culm  could  not  be  discerned  through  the 
mist,  when  suddenly  a  terrible  cannonade,  loud- 
ly re-echoed  from  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
burst  forth  on  the  right  and  left ;  numerous 
batteries,  placed  on  the  heights  on  either  side, 
concealed  by  the  woods  and  fog,  sent  a  storm 
of  bullets  down  on  the  advancing  columns  ; 
while  the  Russians  in  front,  resuming  the  offen- 
sive, with  loud  shouts  returned  to  the  charge. 
Napoleon  quickly  retired  to  the  heights,  but  the 
column  which  had  advanced  into  the  plain  did 
not  escape  without  very  serious  loss.  Collo- 
redo turned  their  left,  and  regained  Arbesau  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  Meerfeldt,  on  the 
right,  moved  direct  from  Aussig  on  Nollendorf, 
so  as  to  threaten  their  retreat,  while  Wittgen- 
stein and  Zeithen  fiercely  assailed  their  rear. 
A  thick  fog,  which  prematurely  brought  on  the 
darkness  of  night,  alone  saved  the  whole  di- 
vision which  had  descended  into  the  plain  from 
total  destruction  ;  but  as  it  was,  they  did  not 
regain  the  mountains  without  the  loss  of  an 
eagle,  three  guns,  and  twelve  hundred  prison- 
ers, besides  an  equal  number  killed  and  wound- 
ed. % 

Convinced,  by  the  view  he  had  now  obtained 
of  the  positions  and  strength  of  the  enemy,  that 

*  St.  Cyr,  iv.,  173,  175.     Vaud.,  i.,  179.     Bout.,  78,  79. 

t  "  Yesterday  I  made  a  reconnoissance  to  ascertain  the 
force  and  position  of  the  enemy  ;  and  although  the  debouch 
of  Peterswalde  was  favourable  for  artillery,  the  declivities 
being  gentle,  the  position  of  the  enemy  did  not  permit  me 
to  attack  him.  I  have  resolved,  therefore,  to  hold  to  the 
system  of  va  et  vient,  and  to  await  my  opportunity." — Na 
poleon  to  St.  Cyr,  18th  September,  1813,  St.  Cyr,  iv., 
421. 

t  Vaud.,  i.,  179.     Lond.,  138.     Bout.,  78,  79.     Odel.,  i., 
282,  284.     Fain,  ii.,  334. 
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N     ,  nothing  was  to  be  made  of  an  at- 

marches11  tack  on  the  side  of  Bohemia,  and 
again  against  conceivingthattheallies were  sosit- 
Biucher.  uated  and  scattered  that  they  could 
not  make  any  formidable  attack  on  the  French  po- 
sition on  the  mountains,  at  least  for  some  days,* 
Napoleon  returned  to  Pirna,  and  from  thence 
to  Dresden.  After  a  few  hours'  rest 
Sept.  21.  ^gj-g^  jie  continued  his  march  with  his 
guards  and  cuirassiers  across  the  Elbe,  to  check 
the  incursions  of  Blucher,  who,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  emperor's  absence,  was  now  driving 
Macdonald  before  him,  and  had  already 
Sept.  22.  0CCUpje(i  Bautzen  and  extended  himself 
along  the  line  of  the  Spree.  Napoleon  arrived 
in  front  of  the  enemy,  whose  advanced  posts 
were  in  the  wood  of  Hartau.  He  immediately 
mounted  on  horseback,  and  a  skirmish  ensued, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  village  of  Goldbach 
became  the  prey  of  the  flames.  That  night  the 
emperor  slept  at  a  miserable  hamlet  near  Har- 
tau, with  only  a  part  of  his  guards  around  him  ; 
the  greater  part,  unable  to  bear  up  against  the 
incessant  fatigue  of  so  many  marches  and  coun- 
termarches, which  led  to  nothing,  had  fallen 
behind,  t 

The  utmost  melancholy  prevailed  at  his  head- 
Returns  to  quarters.  The  campaign  seemed 
Dresden  with-  endless  :  the  troops,  worn  out  by 
out  effecting  incessant  fatigue  and  the  severest 
anything.  privations,  had  lost  much  of  their 
former  spirit ;  fatigue,  sickness,  and  the  sword 
of  the  enemy,  had  in  an  extraordinary  degree 
thinned  their  ranks  ;  and  the  generals  could 
not  conceal  from  themselves  that  the  French 
army,  daily  hemmed  in  within  a  more  contract- 
ed circle,  and  diminishing  in  numbers,  was  no 
longer  able  to  resume  the  offensive  with  a  pros- 
pect of  success  at  any  point.  On  the  following 
day  the  emperor  seemed,  what  was  most  unu- 
sual to  him,  a  prey  to  indecision :  Blucher's 
army  was  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  but  he 
did  not  venture  to  attack  him ;  and  after  re- 
maining under  arms  for  the  whole  forenoon, 
gallopod  at  ten  in  the  evening  towards  Neustadt, 
where  a  body  of  Austrians  and  Russians,  under 
General  Neipperg,  was  engaged  in  a  skirmish 
with  Lauriston,  previous  to  their  retiring  into 
Bohemia.  Next  day,  feeling  himself  too  weak 
to  resume  the  offensive  in  any  direction,  he 
returned  to  Dresden  ;  and,  being  sensible  of  the 
necessity  of  contracting  his  circle  of  operations, 
withdrew  Macdonald's  army  to  Weissig,  within 
two  leagues  of  that  capital,  thereby,  in  effect, 
abandoning  the  whole  right  bank  of  the  Elbe  to 
t  the  allies.  On  the  morning  of  that  day 
ep '  '  there  was  a  dreadful  storm,  accompa- 
nied with  loud  peals  of  thunder :  an  unusual  cir- 
cumstance so  late  in  the  season,  and  when  the 
chill  of  winter  was  already  felt,  which,  com- 
bined with  the  state  of  the  emperor's  fortunes, 
was  deemed  by  many  ominous  of  his  fall.J 
WhUe  these  indecisive  but  important  opera- 

*  On  the  morning  of  the  18th,  when  the  mist  had  cleared 
away,  Napoleon  ascended  an  eminence,  and  long  gazed 
through  his  telescope  at  the  columns  of  the  enemy.  "  All 
that  I  can  see,"  said  he  to  Berthier,  "  forms,  perhaps,  two 
corps  of  60,000  men  :  they  will  require  more  than  one  day 
before  they  can  unite  and  attack.  Let  us  return  to  Pirna." 
—Fain,  ii.,  334. 

t  Fain,  ii.,  336.  Odel.,  i.,  287, 288.  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii., 
110,  111. 

t  Odel.,  i.,  287,  289.  Jom.,  it.,  431.  Fain,  ii.,  335,  336. 
Gout.,  83. 


tions  were  going  on  in  Saxony  and  Partisan  war 
on  the  Bohemian  frontier,  a  serious  fare  in  the  rear 
partisan  warfare  had  sprung  up  in  of  the  Fre"ch- 
the  rear  of  the  French  army  towards  Leipsic 
and  Westphalia.      Secure  in  their  mountain 
stronghold  of  Bohemia,  the  allied  sovereigns 
wisely  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  their  great 
superiority  in  light  horse  to  threaten  the  French 
communications,  and  seize  their  convoys  on  the 
roads  to  the  Rhine.    With  this  view,  Schwartz- 
enberg    advanced    Klenau's   corps    to 
Freyberg,  where  he  made  four  hundred    ep  "     ' 
prisoners ;  from  whence  Thielman,  with  three 
thousand   horse,   was   detached   to  scour   the 
country  towards  Leipsic,  while  Mensdorf,  with 
two  thousand,  beset  the  road  from  Dresden  and 
Torgau  towards  that  city.     Thielman  at  first 
had  considerable  success.    He  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed, near  Weissenfels,  a  large  con- 
voy of  ammunition  destined  for  the  use    ept'     ' 
of  the  Grand  Army,  made  prisoners  of  five  hun- 
dred  men   in  Merseberg,   and   spread 
alarm  through  the  whole  of  Western     8pt'     ' 
Saxony.     Lefebvre  Desnouettes,  however,  now 
took  the  field  with  eight  thousand  chasseurs  a 
cheval  and  cavalry  of  the  Guard,  and  coming  up 
with  Thielman,  near  Merseberg,  defeat- 
ed him  with  considerable  loss,  and  obli-    ept'     ' 
ged  him  to  retire  towards  Zwickau,  after  aban- 
doning his  prisoners.    This  check,  however,  had 
no  other  effect  than  that  of  calling  forth 
Platoff,  who  issued  from  Bohemia  with  bept' 26 
seven  thousand  Cossacks  and  Austrian  horse, 
two  days  after,  and,  directing  his  march 
to  Altenberg,  where  Lefebvre  Desnou-      pt" 
ettes  lay,  wholly  unconscious  of  the  impending 
danger,  attacked  him  with  such  vigour,  that  he 
was  quickly  driven  back  to  Zeitz.    The  French 
general,  however,  was  effecting  his  retreat  by 
echelon  in  good  order,  while  still  pressed  by 
Platoff  in  rear,  when  he  was  attacked  by  Thiel- 
man, who  had  rallied  after  his  check,  and  to- 
tally defeated  with  the  loss  of  five  guns  and  fif- 
teen hundred  prisoners  :  a  blow  the  more  sensi- 
bly felt,  that  it  fell  on  some  of  the  best  corps 
of  cavalry  in  the  French  army.* 

Operations  of  a  still  more  important  character 
were  undertaken  at  the  same  period  „ 

,      ,,  -,,  .  ,r.     .,       Commenoe- 

by  the  army  of  the  prince  royal  in  the  ment  0f  the 
north  of  Germany.     Slowly  advan-  siege  of 
cing  forward,  after  his  important  vie-  Wmenberg. . 
tory  at  Dennewitz,  Bernadotte  at  length  moved 
his  headquarters,  a  week  after   the  battle,  to  > 
Coswig,  in  the  direction  of  the  Elbe, 
and  on  the  15th  he  had  got  as  far  as      pt- 
Zerbst,  while  his  vanguard  was  at  Dessau  on 
the  Elbe.      Bulow,  meanwhile,   laid  siege  to 
Wittenberg.     The  operations  were  pushed  for- 
ward with  great  vigour,  and  on  the  24th 
the  suburbs  were  carried  :  under  cover      pt- 
of  a  heavy  bombardment,  which  set  the  town  on 
fire  in  many  different  places,  the  second  paral- 
lel was  opened,  and  everything  announced  that, 
if  not  relieved,  it  could  not  hold  out  for  any 
considerable  time.    Ney,  who  commanded  now 
only  two  corps,  not  numbering  above  fifty  thou- 
sand combatants  (Oudinot's  corps  having  been 
dissolved,  and  its  remains  incorporated  with  the 
two  others  since  the  disaster  of  Dennewitz), 
was  in  no  condition  to  raise  the  siege ;  and  a 

*  Loud.,  141,  142.     Bout.,  84,  85.     Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii., 
112.  ' 
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movement  which  he  made  fromTorgau,  to  clear 
the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  of  some  of  the  allied 
parties  who  had  begun  to  infest  it,  had  no  other 
effect  but  to  make  them  withdraw  within  the 
tete-du-pont  at  Dessau,  which  he  did  not  feel 
himself  in  sufficient  strength  to  attack.* 

Meanwhile,  Chernicheff,  with  more  than  his 
Great  success  wonted  boldness  and  address,  car- 
of  Chernicheff  ried  the  partisan  warfare,  with  the 
in  Westphalia.  most  signal  success,  into  the  heart 
of  Westphalia.  Detached  with  three  thousand 
horse  from  the  army  of  the  North,  this  indefat- 
igable leader  crossed  the  Elbe  at  Dessau,  and. 
pushing  with  great  celerity  across  Germany, 
reached  Cassel,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
s       30   Westphalia,  in  the  end  of  September. 

Jerome,  with  the  few  troops  which  the 
necessities  of  the  emperor  had  left  him  for  the 
defence  of  his  capital,  made  a  precipitate  retreat 
without  firing  a  shot ;  and  Chernicheff  immedi- 
ately made  his  entry  into  the  city  at  the  head 
of  his  Cossacks,  amid  the  vociferous  applause 
of  the  people,  and  proclaimed  the  dissolution 
of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  Symptoms  of 
insurrection  against  the  French  authorities  were 
immediately  manifested ;  the  students  flocked 
in  hundreds  to  be  enrolled  in  battalions  of 
volunteers ,  crowds  assembled  in  the  streets 
loudly  demanding  arms,  and  the  flame  rapidly 
spread  into  all  the  villages  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. But  the  Russian  commander,  being  des- 
titute of  infantry  and  artillery,  was  unable  to 
maintain  the  advanced  position  which  he  had 
gained  ;  and,  after  remaining  in  the  capital  a 
week,  he  was  obliged,  by  the  approach  of  a  con- 
siderable body  of  French  troops,  to  evacuate  it 
and  retire  across  the  Elbe.  He  regained  the 
right  bank  of  that  river,  however,  as  he  had  ef- 
fected his  advance,  without  losing  a  man,  taking 
with  him  in  triumph  the  stores  of  the  arsenal, 
the  royal  horses  and  carriages,  and  an  immense 
store  ol  booty  beneath  the  saddles  of  his  Cos- 
sacks. But  the  moral  effect  of  this  blow  far 
exceeded  these  predatory  gains  :  the  brother  of 
Napoleon  had  been  put  to  flight  from  his  capi- 
tal, his  dethronement  pronounced,  and  all  but 
effected  by  a  foreign  partisan  ;  and  a  dangerous 
example  given  to  the  world  of  the  facility  with 
which  these  oppressive  military  thrones,  desti- 
tute of  all  support  from  the  interests  or  affec- 
tions of  the  people,  might  be  swept  from  the 
earth  the  moment  the  military  power  which  up- 
held them  was  overturned.  The  effect,  accord- 
ingly, of  this  stroke  was  soon  felt  through  the 
„       „_   whole  north  of  Germany :    already  a 

Saxon  battalion  had  come  over  from 
the  camp  of  Marshal  Ney  to  that  of  the  prince 
royal ;  the  remainder  was  only  prevented  by 
their  personal  regard  for  their  sovereign,  and 
the  energetic  appeals  which  he  made  to  their  mil- 
itary honour,  from  following  the  example  ;  and 
more  than  one  Westphalian  battalion,  after  the 
surrender  of  Cassel,  took  the  first  opportunity 
of  passing  over  from  their  fugitive  monarch  to 
the  ranks  of  German  freedom.! 

Operations,  also,  of  minor  importance,  but  still 
of  great  local  interest,  had,  during  the  same  pe- 
riod, taken  place  on  the  Lower  Elbe.  The  forces 
there  were  very  nearly  matched  :  Davoust  hav- 


*  Bout.,  80,  81.     Vict,  et  Conq.,  xiii.,  109,  110. 
t  Fain,  ii.,  357,  359.     Bout.,  84,  85.     Viot.  et  Conq. 
xxii.,  113.    Vaud.,  i.,  182,  183. 


ing  above  thirty  thousand  men  un-  Operations  of 
der  his  command  at  Hamburg,  and  Waimoden'o 
Walmoden  thirty-five  thousand  on  the  Lower 
the  outside  of  its  walls.     Neither  Elbe, 
party,  for  some  time  after  hostilities  were  re- 
sumed, made  any  considerable  movements  ;  but 
at  length  Davoust  issued  forth  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Elbe,  and  moved  towards  Berlin.     Lau- 
enberg  was  early  attacked  by  a  battalion  of 
French  infantry,  and  the  partisan  corps 
of  Jutzon  expelled.     Walmoden,  whose     ug' 
forces  were   injudiciously   scattered,   had   not 
troops  adequate  at  any  one  point  to  restrain  the 
enemy  ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  he  was 
compelled,  though  superior  in  numbers  upon 
the  whole,  to  fall  back  towards  Grabow,  leaving 
his  right  wing,  composed  of  Swedes  under  Ve- 
gesack,   seriously  endangered.     Davoust's   in- 
structions, however,  were  to  await  the  result  of 
Oudinot's  advance  at  that  period  to  Berlin;  and 
he  remained,  therefore,  inactive  at  Schwerin, 
till  the  defeat,  of  Gross  Beeren  having  rendered 
the  projected  combined  movement  against  the 
Prussian  capital  impossible,  he  made 
the  best  of  his  way  back  to  the  Elbe.  Aug'  30' 
In  doing  so,  the  Danes   under  his  command 
separated  from  the  French,  the  former  retiring 
to  Lubeck,  and  the  latter  to  the  lines  in  front  of 
Hamburg.* 

Though  this  sortie  of  the  French  from  Ham- 
burg was  attended  with  no  mate-  walmoden 
rial  results,  and,  by  leading  to  the  destroys  "the 
dislocation  of  the  French  and  Dan-  French  divis- 
ish  forces,  was  rather  hurtful  than  10n  Pecheux- 
beneficial  to  their  ranks,  yet  it  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  allied  generals  to  the  necessity  of  strength- 
ening the  force  which  observed  the  enemy's 
operations  in  that  quarter.      With  this  view, 
twenty  thousand  of  the  landwehr  of  Mecklen- 
burg and  Swedish  Pomerania  were  called  out, 
who  did  good  service  by  rendering  disposable  a 
much   larger  portion  of  Walmoden's    regular 
forces  than  he  had  hitherto  been  able  to  bring 
into  the  field.     The  beneficial  effects  of  this  ar- 
rangement were  soon  conspicuous.     One  of  his 
light  squadrons,  which  scoured  the  left  bank  of 
the  Elbe,  having  intercepted  a  despatch  from 
the  French  marshal  to  the  governor  of  Magde- 
bourg,  in  which  he  announced  his  intention  of 
despatching  the  division  Pecheux  from  Ham- 
burg to  re-enforce  the  garrison  of  that  fortress, 
which  was  threatened  with  a  siege  after  the 
route  of  Dennewitz,  the  Prussian  general  im- 
mediately took  measures  to  intercept  and  de- 
stroy it.     For  this  purpose,  leaving  Vegesack 
with  the  Swedes  and  landwehr  of  Mecklenburg 
in  the  environs  of  Schwerin  to   observe  Da- 
voust, he  himself  set  out  with  the  flower  of  his 
army,  sixteen  thousand  strong,  for  Doernitz, 
where,  with  surprising  celerity,  he  had  thrown 
a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Elbe,  and,  having 
crossed  the  river,  came  up  with  Pecheux,  who 
had  six  thousand  men  and  eight  pieces  of  can- 
non, at  the  village  of  Goerda,  near  Dan-  g      j. 
nenberg.  There  the  French  were  speed- 
ily assailed  by  forces  twice   as  numerous  as 
their  own,  and  totally  defeated ;   the  general 
and  eighteen    hundred   men    made  prisoners, 
the  whole  guns  and  caissons  taken,  and  twelve 
hundred  killed  and  wounded,  while  the  allies 


*  Bout.,  85,  87.     Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  113,  114.     Vaud. 
i.,  186,  187. 
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lost  only  eight  hundred  men.  Having  gained 
this  brilliant  success,  Walmoden  instantly  re- 
crossed  the  Elbe  to  oppose  Davoust,  who  was 
greatly  superior  to  the  forces  left  to  observe 
iiim  ;  and  with  such  secrecy  and  skill  were  the 
operations  conducted,  that  he  was  back,  like 
the  Consul  Nero  in  the  war  with  Hannibal,  be- 
fore the  enemy  were  aware  of  his  absence.* 

Matters  had  now  arrived  at  that  pass  with 
Reasons  which  Napoleon,  that  a  change  of  posi- 
now  compelled  tion,  and  an  alteration  of  his  line 
achangeofthe  of  action,  had  become  indispensa- 

Nfolera'11"1'7    ble"       With     e(lUal    Judgment    and 

ability,  he  had  taken  every  possible 
advantage  of  the  fortified  line  of  the  Elbe  ;  and 
by  means  of  the  skilful  use  of  his  bridges  over 
that  river,  and  his  interior  line  of  communica- 
tions, he  had  long,  with  inferior  forces,  main- 
tained his  ground  in  the  heart  of  Germany.  By 
so  doing,  he  had  preserved  his  ascendency  over 
the  states  of  the  Rhenish  Confederacy  longer 
than  in  any  other  way  could  have  been  prac- 
ticable, and  kept  at  bay  forces  of  the  allies  by 
which,  under  any  other  system  of  operations, 
he  would  in  all  probability  have  been  crushed. 
But  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  this  defen- 
sive system  could  no  longer  be  maintained. 
Rich  as  the  agricultural  productions  of  Saxony 
are,  they  were  by  this  time  entirely  consumed 
by  the  enormous  multitudes  of  men  and  horses 
who  had  so  long  been  quartered  on  its  terri- 
tory ;  and  the  contracted  circle  within  which, 
on  all  sides,  the  French  armies  now  stood,  ren- 
dered it  totally  impossible  for  any  farther  sub- 
sistence to  be  extracted  from  the  soil ;  while 
the  increasing  audacity  and  strength  of  the  al- 
lied cavalry  made  any  supply  from  the  rear  to 
the  last  degree  precarious.  Not  only  had  all 
the  towns  and  villages  around  Dresden  been 
long  ago  exhausted  by  the  triple  scourge  of 
quartering,  pillage,  and  contributions,  but  the 
forage  was  everywhere  totally  consumed,  the 
stack-yards  emptied,  the  houses  burned  or  in  ru- 
ins; while  the  fields  of  potatoes  in  the  rural 
districts,  in  some  cases  ten  times  turned  over 
in  search  of  food,  told  to  what  shifts  the  count- 
less swarms  of  troops  of  all  nations,  by  whom 
they  had  been  trodden,  had  been  reduced.*  On 
the  small  town  of  Pima,  already  reduced  to 
despair  by  previous  exactions,  the  crushing 
burden  of  six  thousand  rations  a  day  was  im- 
posed in  the  end  of  September  ;  while  such 
were  the  necessities  or  cupidity  of  the  soldiers, 
when  quartered  in  the  villages  between  it  and 
Dresden,  that  not  only  were  the  wooden  crosses, 
erected  by  the  piety  of  former  ages  over  the 
places  of  interment,  torn  up  and  burned  for  fire- 
wood, but  the  graves  themselves  were  opened, 
the  coffins  broken  and  dragged  up,  the  bones 
and  corpses  scattered  about,  the  very  shrouds 
and  dead-clothes  they  contained,  with  the  gar- 
lands of  flowers  found  on  once  loved  hearts,i 

*  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  114,  115.  Bout.,  88,  89.  Vaud., 
i.,  187,  188. 

t  "  Not  a  vestige  of  forage  was  to  be  got  for  the  horses. 
The  frontier  villages  were  all  in  ruins.  All  the  houses  not 
built  of  stone  were  torn  to  pieces  for  the  fires  of  the  bivou- 
acs. All  the  environs  bore  the  impress  of  the  ravages  of 
war.  The  earth  in  the  fields,  which  had  been  ten  times 
turned  over,  was  again  carefully  searched  for  the  few  pota- 
toes which  might  have  escaped  the  eye  of  former  plunder." 
— Timoin  Oculaire  in  Odeleben,  ii.,  278. 

t  Temoin  Oculaire,  ii.,  196,  197.  Odel.,  i.,  268,  269, 
278.    St.  Cyr,  iv.,  177,  178. 


seized  by  avaricious  hands,  and  sold  to  the  mis- 
creants who  followed  the  army  to  profit  by  its 
excesses. 

Deplorable  as  was  the  condition  of  the  troops 
in  the  environs  of  Dresden,  from  Deplorable 
the  total  ruin  of  the  country,  and  condition  of 
the  excessive  privations  to  which  ^e  French  in 
they  were  exposed,  their  lot  was  ^and  the1' 
enviable  compared  to  that  of  a  great  fortresses  of 
part  of  the  soldiers  who  were  ac-  the  E1be' 
cumulated  in  the  towns.    The  latter  had  warmth 
and  lodging,  indeed,  but  they  were  often  dearly 
purchased  amid  the  accumulated  horrors  of  fam- 
ine, contagion,  and  mortality.     The  immense 
number  of  wounded  who  had  been  brought  into 
the  hospitals  of  that  city  since  the  campaign  re- 
commenced, had  not  only  filled  all  the  public 
establishments,  but  a  great  number  of  private 
houses,  with  the  sick  and  the  maimed  ;  and  al- 
though death  had  fearfully  thinned  their  ranks, 
often  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  a  day,  yet  fif- 
teen thousand  were  still  heaped  together  in  such 
a  state  of  misery  as  to  engender  the  never-fail- 
ing accompaniment  of  human  wo,  a  typhus  fever 
of  the  most  malignant  kind.     In  this  state  of 
wretchedness  they  were  when  the  general  re- 
treat of  the  army  from  Silesia  and  the  Bohemian 
frontier,  in  the  end  of  September,  suddenly  fill- 
ed the  city  with  thirty  thousand  fresh  troops, 
besides  twice  as  many  quartered  in  the  envi- 
rons, upward  of  two  thirds  of  whom  were  in  a 
state  of  the  most  deplorable  destitution.     The 
accumulation  of  men  and  horses  in  a  narrow 
space,  and  consequent  spread  of  contagion,  were 
then  prodigiously  augmented.     In  vain 
the  most  severe  orders  were  issued  by  septus  °f 
the  emperor — one  in  particular,  that 
every  tenth  marauder  should  be  shot — to  arrest  j 
the  progress  of  disbanding  and  wandering  on 
the  part  of  the  troops  ;  the  necessities  of  their 
situation,  the  confusion  which  prevailed,  the 
thirst  for  gain  and  enjoyment,  with  the  con- 
tinual prospect  of  death  before  their  eyes,  ren- 
dered the  men  utterly  indifferent  to  all  such 
precautions.*     The  distribution  of  rations  of 
meat  had  become  rare  ;  those  of  bread  were  re- 
duced a  half,  and  nearly  the  whole  army,  with 
the  exception  of  the  guards,  were  compelled  to 
forage  individually  for  their  own  subsistence. 
This  system,  which  did  admirably  well  as  long 
as  the  French  armies  were  continually  advan- 
cing, under  the  guidance  of  victory,  to  hitherto 
untouched  fields  of  plunder,  told  against  them 
with  crushing,  but  well-deserved  severity,  now 
that  they  were  thrown  back  by  defeat  upon  the 
exhausted  theatre  of  former  devastation.     It 
was  the  counterpart  of  the  compulsory  retreat 
by  the  wasted  line  of  the  Smolensko  road.f 

Often  a  hundred  men  were  crowded  together 
in  huts  intended  only  for  a  single  family,  and 
that  of  the  humblest  rank ;  men  and  horses, 


*  "  The  recent  movements  of  the  Grand  Army  had  en- 
tirely exhausted  the  last  resources  of  the  country;  and  the 
soldier,  having  no  longer  the  excitement  of  combats  to  dis- 
tract his  misery,  felt  it  the  more  keenly.  To  all  verbal  com- 
plaints on  this  head,  the  answer  always  was,  '  Cause  tha 
commissary  to  be  shot,  and  you  will  want  for  nothing.'  To 
the  written  reclamations  an  invitation  was  given  to  apply 
for  orders  or  decorations,  being  more  easy  to  supply  than 
bread.  At  this  moment,  the  emperor  sent  a  decree  by  which 
the  town  of  Pirna,  at  that  moment  at  the  lowest  point  of 
misery  itself,  should  furnish  us  with  six  thousand  rations  of 
bread  a  day." — St.  Cyr,  iv.,  178. 

t  Odel.,  ii.,  196, 197     T6m.  Oculaire. 
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soldiers  and  marauders,  camp-followers  and 
Dreadful  ef-  prostitutes,  were  shut  up  together, 
fects  of  these  half  famished,  and  eagerly  snatch- 
oausesonthe   ing   from   each  other  the   plunder 

French  army.    whjch  they  ha(l  wrenched  from  the 

miserable  inhabitants.  Even  the  hospitals  of  the 
insane  had  been  seized  on  for  lodging,  and  the 
lunatics  turned  out,  without  the  slightest  means 
of  subsistence,  in  pursuance  of  Napoleon's  in- 
numan  order,  "to  turn  out  the  mad."*  The 
wonted  spirit  of  the  soldiers  was  entirely  bro- 
ken by  the  sombre  aspect  and  protracted  fatigues 
of  the  campaign,  and,  above  all,  the  exhausting 
marches  and  countermarches  which  came  to  no 
xesult.  Their  discontent  broke  out  in  open 
murmurs,  and  their  despondency  exhaled  in  bit- 
ter and  graphic  terms  in  their  correspondence 
with  their  relations  in  France,  great  part  of 
which  was  taken  by  the  partisan  corps  in  the 
rear,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies. t  It 
•may  be  conceived  how  the  bonds  of  discipline 
were  relaxed,  how  the  progress  of  contagion 
was  accelerated,  among  multitudes  thus  cooped 
up  together,  under  circumstances  of  such  phys- 
ical privation  and  mental  depression.  The  dim- 
inution experienced  in  the  effective  force  of 
the  French  army  from  these  causes  was  far 
greater  than  that  occasioned  by  capture  or  the 
.sword  of  the  enemy.  From  official  documents, 
it  appears  that  the  total  number  of  mditary  in- 
mates who  were  quartered-on  the  inhabitants 
of  Dresden  and  its  suburbs,  from  the  15th  of 
June  to  the  15th  of  November  in  this  year, 
amounted  to  the  enormous,  and,  if  not  proved 
hy  authentic  evidence,  incredible  number  of 
5,062.871  different  persons,:):  a  result  which  can 
only  be  explained  by  recollecting  how  frequent- 
ly armies  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  with  their 
followers,  passed  through  its  gates  during  that 
disastrous  period  ;  while,  from  equally  certain 
evidence,  it  is  proved  that  the  military  force  at 
the  disposal  of  Napoleon,  which,  when  the  ar- 
mistice was  broken,  amounted  to  nearly  three 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men  present  with 
the  eagles,  had,  by  the  end  of  September,  a  pe- 
riod of  only  six  weeks,  sunk  down  to  less  than 
two  hundred  thousand  combatants. §11 

On  the  other  hand,  the  condition  of  the  allies, 
since  the  struggle  commenced,  had  sensibly 
ameliorated.  They  had  lost,  indeed,  by  sick- 
ness, prisoners,  and  the  sword,  above  eighty 
thousand  men  since  hostilities  were  renewed ; 
but  this  number,  great  as  it  was,  would  be  near- 
ly replaced  by  Benningsen's  army,  which  was 

*  "  Depuis  plusieurs  mois  il  y  avait  a  Sonnenstein,  pres 
de  Pirna,  une  maison  de  saute  pour  les  insenses.  Le  14 
Sept.  elle  fut  tout  a  coup  evacuee  et  convertie  en  une  for- 
teresse.  Le  directeur  de  l'etablissement  obtenait  pour  toute 
response  du  chef  supreme,  '  Qu'on  chasse  les  fous.'  Le 
major  charge  de  prendre  possession  du  chateau,  reudit  en- 
core plus  dure  par  la  rigeur  du  mesurcs  qu'il  prit,  l'execu- 
tion  de  cet  act  de  violence." — Odeleben,  Temqin  Oculairc, 
ii.,  200. 

t  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  extracts  :  "  Two  years 
in  succession  of  such  torments  exceed  the  limits  of  human 
strength."  Another :  "  I  am  worn  out  with  this  life  ;  contin- 
ually exposed  to  fatigue  and  danger,  without  any  appearance 
of  a  termination.  '  A  third  :  "  Louis  is  there,  wounded  and 
a  prisoner ;  this,  then,  is  the  end  of  military  honours  ;  this 
the  issue  of  our  prosperity."  A  fourth  :  "  Such  a  one  has 
been  killed  :  if  this  continue,  every  one  will  be  killed  :  such 
as  survive  one  campaign  will  be  cut  down  in  the  next." — 
Fain,  ii.,  374,  375. 

i  See  App.,  A,  chap,  lxxi.,  and  Odeleben,  Temuin  Ocu- 
laire,  287.  v  Odel.,  ii.,  196,  197.     Lond.,  140. 

II  See  App.,  B,  chap.  lxxi. — Lord  Burqhersh's  War  in 
Germany,  316,  App.,  No.  ii. 
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now  advancing  by  rapid  strides  across  Silesia, 
and  which  crossed  the  Elbe  on  the  25th,  and 
reached  Tceplitz  in  the  beginning  of  October. 
Their  troops  were  incomparably  more  healthy 
than  the  French.  With  the  exception  of  the 
advance  to  Dresden  in  the  end  of  August,  when 
the  fatigue  had  been  excessive,  the  soldiers  had. 
not  been  exposed  to  any  considerable  hardships. 
Comfortably  hutted  or  lodged  in  Bohemia,  the 
Grand  Allied  Army  was  able,  by  the  advance  of 
a  few  corps  to  a  short  distance  on  the  frontier, 
to  put  the  flower  of  the  French  troops  in  mo- 
tion, and  bring  back  Napoleon's  guards,  in 
breathless  haste,  from  the  extremity  of  Silesia 
to  the  summit  of  the  Erzgebirge.  Their  wants, 
purveyed  for  by  the  wealth  of  England  in  the 
immense  circle  of  Germany  in  their  rear,  were 
amply  supplied :  rations  were  regularly  served 
out  to  the  men ;  and  the  necessity  of  providing 
for  their  own  wants,  so  fatal  to  military  disci- 
pline and  subordination,  was  almost  unknown. 
The  enthusiastic  spirit  and  signal  success  of  the 
troops  preserved  them  from  mental  depression ; 
the  sick  and  wounded  were  attended  to  in  the 
rear,  where  contagion  was  not  fostered  by  mul- 
titudes, and  the  kindly  feelings  of  the  peasantry 
alleviated  the  evils  they  had  undergone ;  while 
the  universal  exhilaration  and  spirit  which  pre- 
vailed served  as  a  balm  to  the  wounds  of  those 
who  had  been  injured,  and  sent  them  back  in  an 
incredibly  short  time  to  the  ranks  of  war.* 

The  arrival  of  Benningsen's  army  at  Tceplitz, 
where  it  was  reviewed  on  the  1st  pianoftheal- 
of  October,  and  found  in  a  very  ef-  lies  at  this  pe- 
ficient  state,  along  with  the  acces-  riod> 
sion  of  eight  thousand  Prussians  to  Kleist's 
corps,  raised  the  Russian  and  Prussian  armies 
in  Bohemia,  after  all  their  losses,  to  eighty  thou- 
sand effective  men  in  the  field,  exclusive  of  the 
Austrians,  who   were   full  seventy  thousand. 
This  was  the  signal  for  the  recommencement 
of  great  operations.    The  allied  sovereigns  were 
at  first  inclined  to  have  gone  into  Schwartzen- 
berg's  plan,  which  was  to  have  called  Blucher's 
army,  as  well  as  that  of  Benningsen,  into  Bohe- 
mia, and  acted  by  one  line,  by  Kommotau  and 
Chemnitz,  on  Leipsic,  so  as  to  intercept  alto- 
gether the  communications  of  the  French  army, 
and  compel  them  to  fight  their  way  through  two 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men  back  to  the 
Rhine.     But,  independent  of  the  consideration 
that  this  would  have  left  on  Bernadotte's  hands 
a  force  which  he  would  not  attempt  to  resist, 
if  the  enemy  chose  to  cross  the  Elbe  with  all 
his  forces,  and  carry  the  war  into  the  hitherto 
untouched   fields  of  Prussia,   whereby   Berlin 
would  inevitably  be  taken,  difficulties  all  but  in- 
superable were  experienced,  when  the  proposal 
was  mooted  to  place  Blucher  and  the  Silesian 
army  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Aus- 
trian commander-in-chief.     They  had  hitherto 
done  very  well  at  a  distance,  and  when  each 
obeyed  the  commands  of  his  respective  sover- 
eign, but   it  was  very  doubtful  whether  this 
harmony  would  continue  if  they  were  brought 
into  immediate  and  personal  collision :  little  cor- 
dial co-operation  could  be  expected  from  the 
hussar-like  energy  of  the  Prussian  veteran  and 
the  methodical  circumspection  of  the  Austrian 
commander  ;  and  Blucher  himself,  whose  opin- 
ion, age,  and  great  services  were  entitled  to  re- 


*  Lond.,  139,  140.    Bout.,  8& 
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spect,  had  expressed  his  disinclination  to  any- 
such  arrangement.  It  was,  therefore,  resolved 
to  descend  with  the  Grand  Army  of  Bohemia 
and  Benningsen's  corps  alone  into  the  plains  of 
Leipsic  ;  and  to  unite  Blucher's  army  to  that  of 
the  prince  royal,  which  would  form  a  mass  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  capable,  it  was 
hoped,  either  of  arresting  any  advance  of  the 
enemy  in  the  direction  of  Berlin,  or  of  co-oper- 
ating in  a  general  and  decisive  attack  on  his 
forces  in  the  Saxon  plains.* 

The  different  corps  of  the  allies  forthwith  re- 
ceived orders  in  conformity  to  these 
bSt^  ^ws.    Blucher,  as  usual,  was  the 
the  Elbe  in       first  in  motion.     Leaving  the  divis- 
conformity        ion  0f  Prince  Czerbatow  at  Bautz- 

S^peratio1^.11  en  to  cover  Lusatia  from  the  incur- 
sions of  the  garrison  of  Dresden,  he 
marched  with  the  remainder  of  his  forces,  about 
sixty-five  thousand  strong,  towards  the  Elbe, 
and  reached  Eisterwerda,  while  the  French 
corps  there  crossed  at  Meissen.  To  deceive 
the  enemy,  he  caused  Sacken's  advanced  guard 
to  attack  the  bridge-head  at  that  place ;  and, 
while  their  attention  was  forcibly  drawn  to  that 
point,  he  himself  marched  rapidly  by  Hertsberg 

Octob  2  anc^  Jessen'  an(*  on  tne  night  of  the  2d 
of  October  reached  the  Elbe,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Schwartze-Elster.  Bridges  were 
thrown  across  with  incredible  expedition  ;  and 
such  was  the  activity  of  all  concerned  in  the  op- 
eration, and  the  admirable  arrangements  made 
_  „ ,     „    for  its  completion,  that  by  six  next 

October  3.  ,     \c    ii 

morning  half  the  army  was  across 
without  experiencing  the  slightest  opposition. 
Bertrand's  corps,  however,  eighteen  thousand 
strong,  was  strongly  intrenched  at  Wartenberg, 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  river,  and  Blucher 
could  not  advance  without  forcing  this  position. 
He  commenced  the  attack,  accordingly,  at  eight 
o'clock,  with  the  troops  which  had  effected  the 
passage;  and,  after  six  hours'  hard  fighting, 
drove  the  enemy  from  their  position,  with  the 
loss  of  six  hundred  prisoners  and  an  equal  num- 
ber killed  and  wounded,  though  the  loss  of  the 
Prussians,  who  were  alone  engaged,  was  hard- 
ly less  considerable.  On  the  following  day,  the 
remainder  of  the  army  effected  its  passage  with- 
out opposition,  and  Blucher,  moving  forward, 
established  his  headquarters  at  Duben.t 

At  the  same  time,  the  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden 
Movements  of  crossed  the  Elbe  without  any  re- 
Bemadotte  sistance,  the  Russians  at  Ackow, 
and  Schwartz-  the  Swedes  at  Rosslau,  where  head- 


enberg. 


quarters  were  immediately  estab- 


lished.    His  advanced  posts  were  pushed  for- 

October4   war(^>  so  as  t0  enter  into  communica- 
tion  with  Blucher  from  Duben  ;  and  on 

Octobers.  the  day  following  Bulow  and  Tauen. 

zein  were  also  crossed  over,  leaving  Thumen 
only,  with  fourteen  thousand  men,  to  continue 
the  siege  or  blockade  of  Wittenberg.  Ney, 
whose  army  was  so  reduced  that  he  had  under 
his  immediate  command  only  Regnier's  corps, 
now  not  more  than  twelve  thousand  strong,  was 
in  no  condition  to  make  head  against  forces  so 
considerable :  he  therefore  evacuated 
Dessau,  and  retreated  by  Bitterfeldt 
towards  Leipsic,  summoning  Bertrand  to  join 


October  6. 


*  Jom.,  iv.,  432,  433.     Bout.,  92.     Lond  ,  142. 
t  Bout.,  93,  94.     Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  118,  119.    Jom.,  iv., 
433. 


his  standard.  At  the  same  time,  the  _ 
Grand  Allied  Army  began  to  defile  by  ^tober  L 
its  left  through  the  mountains,  to  penetrate  into 
Saxony  by  the  route  of  Sebastiansberg  and 
Chemnitz.  Colloredo  remained  at  Tceplitz,  to 
guard  the  magazines  there,  and  Benningsen  con- 
tinued in  the  same  place,  but  for  a  few  days 
only,  to  rest  his  soldiers  after  their  long  march 
across  Germany.  The  reserve  of  that  army, 
under  Prince  Labanoff",  presented  striking  marks 
of  the  prodigious  efforts  which  Russia  had  made 
to  recruit  her  forces  :  a  great  number  of  Tartars 
and  Baschirs  were  to  be  found  in  its  ranks,  who 
had  come  from  the  Lake  Baikal  and  the  fron- 
tiers of  China,  and  some  of  whom  were  armed 
with  their  primitive  weapons  of  bows  and  ar- 
rows. On  the  3d  of  October,  the  advanced 
guard,  under  Klenau,  reached  Chemnitz,  where 
it  was  attacked,  at  first  with  success,  by  Prince 
Poniatowsky  at  the  head  of  his  gallant  Q 
Poles  :  but  the  indefatigable  Platoff  ap- 
peared on  the  flank  of  the  victors  as  they  were 
pursuing  their  advantages,  and  compelled  them 
to  make  a  precipitate  retreat  to  Mittwerda. 
Next  day  the  headquarters  were  advanced  to 
Marienberg :  a  hundred  thousand  men  had  al- 
ready entered  the  Saxon  plains,  while  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand  had  crossed  the  Elbe, 
under  Blucher  and  Bernadotte,  to  encircle  the 
French  emperor.* 

While  the  vast  armies  of  the  allies,  acting 
upon  an  immense  circle,  and  directed  Napoleon's 
by  consummate  judgment,  were  thus  views  at 
drawing  round  the  French  army,  and  thls  Penod 
preparing  to  crush  it  in  the  position  it  had  so 
long  maintained  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  Na- 
poleon, for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  remained 
without  any  fixed  plan,  and  watching  merely  the 
course  of  events  to  select  his  point  of  attack. 
When  he  first  regained  Dresden,  after  his  last 
abortive  expedition  against  Blucher,  he  said,  "  I 
will  not  go  out  again  :  I  will  wait ;"  and,  in  ef- 
fect, he  rested  on  his  oars  for  ten  days,  constant- 
ly expecting  his  enemies  to  commit  some  fault, 
which  would  give  him  an  opportunity  of  stri- 
king with  effect.  He  summoned  up  Augereau 
with  his  newly-raised  corps,  about  fifteen  thou- 
sand strong,  to  Leipsic  from  Mayence,  where 
it  had  barely  completed  its  military  formation. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  losses  sustained  by 
the  partisan  warfare  in  his  rear,  and  the  fright- 
ful progress  of  famine  and  disease  in  Dresden, 
Torgau,  and  the  other  fortresses  on  the  Elbe, 
rendered  it  indispensable  for  the  French  army 
to  move :  the  emperor  had  no  alternative  but  to 
do  so,  or  see  his  army  melt  away  and  sink  to 
the  last  stage  of  weakness  before  his  eyes  with- 
out firing  a  shot.  The  rapid  march  of  Blucher 
to  the  Elbe  ;  the  movements  of  the  Grand  Ar- 
my towards  Kommotau  and  Chemnitz  ;  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Elbe  by  Bernadotte  at  Rosslau — all 
indicated  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  al- 
lies to  hem  him  in  on  every  side,  and  possibly 
renew  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  the  catastrophe 
of  the  Beresina.  Napoleon  felt  his  danger  ;  and 
calling  St.  Cyr  to  his  cabinet  at  midnight  on  the 
6th  of  October,  he  thus  expressed  himself  upon 
the  prospects  of  the  campaign.! 

"  I  am  going  to  leave  Dresden,"  said  he,  "  and 
I  will  take  Vandamme's  and  your  own  corps 


*  Bout.,  95,  96.     Jom.,  iv.,  433.    Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  119. 
Fain,  ii.,  303,  366.  t  St.  Cyr.  iv.  178  185. 
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His  admirable  with  me.  I  am  certainly  about  to 
views  express-  engage  in  a  decisive  battle:  if  I 
cd  to  St.  Cyr.  gajn  j^  i  shall  regret  not  having  had 
my  whole  forces  at  my  disposal  to  profit  by  it ; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  I  experience  a  reverse, 
you  will  be  of  no  use  to  me  in  the  battle  ;  and, 
shut  up  here,  you  will  be  lost  without  resource. 
Besides,  what  is  Dresden  now  to  me  1  It  can 
no  longer  be  considered  as  the  pivot  of  the  army, 
which  is  unable  to  find  subsistence  in  the  ex- 
hausted country  which  surrounds  it.  As  little 
can  it  be  considered  as  a  great  depot,  for  there 
remain  in  it  only  provisions  for  a  few  days  :  al- 
most all  the  stores  of  ammunition  are  exhaust- 
ed, and  what  little  remains  may  be  distributed 
among  the  soldiers.  There  are  at  Dresden 
twrelve  thousand  sick  or  wounded  ;  but  they  will 
almost  all  die,  being  the  remains  of  sixty  thou- 
sand who  have  entered  the  hospitals  since  the 
opening  of  the  campaign.  When  winter  sets  in, 
the  Elbe  no  longer  affords  a  position :  being  fro- 
zen, it  can  be  passed  at  every  point.  I  am  about 
to  take  up  another  position,  which  is  defensible 
at  every  point.  I  will  throw  back  my  right  as 
far  as  Erfurth,  support  my  left  by  Magdebourg, 
and  my  centre  by  the  heights  forming  the  left 
bank  of  the  Saale,  which  form  a  material  bul- 
wark, at  all  times  capable  of  arresting  an  enemy. 
Magdebourg  will  become  to  me  another  Dresden : 
it  is  a  noble  fortress,  which  can  be  left  as  long 
as  necessary  to  its  own  resources,  without  the 
risk  of  seeing  it  carried,  as  Dresden  might  have 
been  during  the  three  days  that  the  allies  were 
before  its  suburbs,  if  they  had  been  commanded 
by  a  man  of  capacity.  Dresden  can  never  be 
made  a  strong  place  without  destroying  the  vast 
suburbs  which  at  present  constitute  the  chief 
part  of  that  beautiful  capital.  In  addition  to 
this,  it  would  require  to  be  re-stored  with  ammu- 
nition and  provisions,  and  it  is  now  impossible 
to  introduce  them.  In  fine,  I  wish  to  change 
my  position.  Dresden  is  too  near  Bohemia  :  no 
sooner  have  I  left  it,  even  upon  the  shortest  ex- 
pedition, than  the  enemy  are  before  its  walls  ; 
and  I  have  not  the  means  of  preventing  that  by 
threatening  their  rear.  By  the  more  distant  po- 
sition which  I  propose  to  take,  I  will  be  in  a  sit- 
uation to  direct  great  strokes  against  them,  and 
force  them  to  a  durable  peace."*  St.  Cyr  ex- 
pressed his  entire  concurrence  in  these  lucid 
and  masterly  opinions  ;  and  he  was  dismissed 
Avith  the  assurance  that  next  morning  he  would 
receive  the  requisite  formal  order  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  blockhouses,  palisades,  and  ex- 
terior fortifications  of  Dresden,  and  the  evacua- 
tion of  its  stores  upon  Magdebourg. 

Early  next  morning,  Napoleon  set  out  from 
Kapoleon  al-  Dresden,  and  had  a  conference  with 
ters  his  plan,     Murat  at  Meissen ;  but,  instead  of 

JSe8  °and°J°in  then  folkminS  out  the  Plan  he  had 
leaves^St.  Cyr  formed,  and  transmitting  the  in- 
at  Dresden.  structions  he  had  promised  to  St. 
October  7.  Cyr  for  the  evacuation  of  the  cap- 
ital, he  totally  altered  his  views,  transmitted  or- 
ders to  that  general  to  hold  it  to  the  last  extrem- 
ity, and  placed  under  his  orders  his  own  and  the 
remains  of  Vandamme's  corps,  about  thirty  thou- 
sand sabres  and  bayonets,  besides  twelve  thou- 
sand sick  and  wounded,  who  encumbered  the 
hospitals.  With  the  bulk  of  his  forces  the  em- 
peror marched  to  the  northward,  with  the  inten- 

*  St.  Cyr,  iv.,  186, 188. 


tion  of  joining  the  army  of  Ney  :'n  the  vicinity 
of  Torgau,  and  resuming  his  favimrite  project 
of  an  attack  on  Berlin ;  not  without  the  hope 
that  he  would  succeed,  with  his  army  in  a  cen- 
tral position  between  Bernadotte  and  Blucher, 
in  separating  the  one  of  these  commanders  from 
the  other,  and  beating  them  both  in  succession. 
To  cover  his  communications,  and  keep  in  check 
the  Grand  Allied  Army,  which  was  now  fast  is- 
suing from  Bohemia  towards  Leipsic,  by  Marien- 
burg  and  Chemnitz,  he  detached  Murat,  with 
fifty  thousand  men,  composed  of  the  corps  of 
Victor,  Lauriston,  and  Poniatowsky,  to  Frey- 
berg,  with  instructions  to  retard  the  advance  of 
the  enemy  as  long  as  possible,  and,  when  he 
could  no  longer  keep  his  ground,  retire  towards 
Leipsic  and  the  Upper  Mulda.*  The  Imperial 
Guard  and  cavalry,  with  Macdonald's  and  Mar- 
mont's  corps,  followed  the  standards  of  the  em- 
peror ;  and,  joined  to  the  corps  of  Oudinot,  Ber- 
trand,  and  Regnier,  under  Ney,  would  form  a 
mass  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  five  thousand 
men,  with  which  he  proposed  to  strike  the  re- 
doubtable blows  which  he  meditated  in  the  di- 
rection of  Berlin.  The  King  of  Saxony,  with 
his  family  and  court,  left  Dresden  in  the  suite 
of  the  emperor :  it  wras  a  mournful  sight  when 
the  long  train  of  carriages,  amid  the  tears 
of  the  inhabitants,  defiled  through  the  streets, 
and  the  sovereign,  leaving  his  beloved  capital 
to  the  horrors  of  an  inevitable  siege,  set  out 
a  suppliant  or  a  captive  in  the  iron  ranks  of 
war. +5: 

The  rapid  evacuation  of  the  right  bank  of  the 
Elbe,  in  pursuance  of  these  orders  Dresden  is  left 
for  the  concentration  of  the  army,  to  St.  Cyr,  and 
prevented  the  execution  to  the  let-  surrounded  by 
ter  of  the  rigorous  orders  of  Napo-  the  enemy- 
leon,  which  were  "  to  carry  off  all  the  cattle, 
burn  the  woods,  and  destroy  the  fruit-trees." 
The  officers  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  this 
inhuman  order  found  various  excuses,  and,  in 
general,  had  not  time  to  execute  instructions 
which  would  have  reduced  a  large  part  of  Sax- 
ony, where  they  had  been  treated  with  so  much 
hospitality,  to  a  desert  wilderness.  The  rapid 
approach  of  the  allied  armies,  who  covered  the 
whole  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  were  already 
descending  from  the  Bohemian  Hills  by  Pima 
and  Sonnenstein,  threw  back  the  numerous 
swarm  of  stragglers  whom  the  French  had  left 
behind  them.  Dresden  was  speedily  invested 
on  all  sides,  and  numerous  covered  boats,  laden 

*  Napoleon's  instructions  to  Murat,  which  explained  his 
views  at  this  period,  were  in  these  terms  :  "  I  have  raised 
the  siege  of  Wittenberg  :  I  have  separated  the  corps  of  Sack- 
en  from  that  of  Langeron  and  D'York :  Augereau  this  even- 
ing will  be  at  Lutzen  or  Leipsic,  and  Arrighi  has  orders  to 
join  him,  which  will  bring  you  a  re-enforcemenl  of  at  least 
30,000  men.  One  of  two  things  will  happen  :  either  I  will: 
attack  the  enemy  to-morrow  and  beat  him,  or,  if  he  retires,, 
I  will  burn  the  bridges  over  the  Elbe.  Then  you  will  d^ 
what  you  can  to  preserve  Leipsic,  so  as  to  give  me  time  to 
beat  the  army  of  Silesia ;  but  if  you  are  obliged  to  quit  Leip- 
sic, you  should  direct  your  course  to  the  Mulda  :  the  bridges 
of  Duben  and  Eulenburg  are  guarded.  My  intention  is  to 
pass  over  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  to  manoeuvre 
between  Magdebourg  and  Dresden,  debouching  by  one  of  my 
four  places  on  that  river  to  surprise  the  enemy." — See  Jo- 
mini's  Vie  de  Napoleon,  iv.,  435,  436. 

■t  Fain,  ii.,  366,  367.  Norvin's  Recueilde  1813,  ii.,  371, 
372.     Jom.,  iv.,  434.     Odel.,  ii.,  210,  211. 

t  Napoleon's  notes  on  the  position  of  the  French  and  the 
allies,  and  the  different  plans  which  he  had  entertained  for 
the  conduct  of  the  campaign  at  this  critical  juncture,  are 
very  curious  and  instructive. — See  Appendix  C,  chapter 
lxxi.  ;  and  Norvin's  Recueilde  1813,  u.,  366. 
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with  crowds  of  sick  and  wounded,  in  the  last 
stage  of  weakness  and  contagion,  were  daily  ar- 
riving within  its  walls.  Nothing  could  be  more 
revolting  than  the  conduct  of  the  French  mili- 
tary to  these  miserable  wretches,  when  there 
was  no  longer  any  prospect  of  their  being  ser- 
viceable in  the  campaign.  A  soldier  in  the  last 
stage  of  dysentery  was  found  lying  by  the  road- 
side, almost  buried  in  a  dunghill,  and  uttering 
the  most  piteous  cries.  One  said,  in  passing, 
"  That  is  no  business  of  ours ;"  another,  "  I 
have  no  orders  on  the  subject."  An  officer  pass- 
ed by,  and  exclaimed,  "  He  is  not  to  be  pitied — 
he  is  about  to  die."* 

As  soon  as  Napoleon  was  informed  of  the 
NT     ,        ,     passage  of  the  Elbe  by  the  prince 

JNa.poleon  nc~  _    .  -,     „  1  . 

varices  against  royal,  he  moved  forward  to  mter- 
Biucher,  who  pose  between  his  army  and  that  of 
doT  Berna"  Silesia,  and,  if  possible,  crush  one 
or  other  before  any  assistance  could 
be  obtained.  With  this  view,  he  pushed  on  at 
the  head  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
men.  The  French  army,  being  concentrated, 
had  the  fairest  prospect  of  falling  on  the  de- 
tached columns  of  Blucher's  army,  which  were 
marching  across  from  the  Elbe,  in  the  direction 
of  Bernadotte's  forces.  Langeron  and  D'York 
alone  were  at  the  headquarters  at  Duben,  Sack- 
en  being  between  Eulenburg  and  Torgau.  So 
late  was  the  Prussian  general  of  receiving  in- 
formation of  the  approach  of  danger,  that  it  was 
only  by  a  sudden  decision  and  immediate  move- 
ment that  he  extricated  himself  from  his  peril- 
ous situation.  On  the  9th  he  passed  the 
Mulda,  and,  by  forced  marches,  joined 
Bernadotte  with  all  his  forces,  late  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  10th,  at  Zoerbig.  On  the 
same  day  Napoleon  established  his  head- 
quarters at  Duben,  which  Blucher  had  left  the 
morning  before.!  So  near  was  Sacken  being  cut 
off,  that,  in  following  the  wake  of  Blucher  to- 
wards Duben  on  the  evening  of  the  9th,  he  found 
the  town  already  occupied  by  the  French  ad- 
vanced guard,  and  only  got  on  by  filing  to  his 
right,  and  making  a  detour  by  the  village  of 
Sokana,  where  he  passed  the  night. 

The  decisive  crisis  was  now  approaching : 
The  allies  every  moment  was  precious  ;  the 
march  to  the  fate  of  Europe  hung  in  the  balance, 
west,  and  pass  suspended  almost  even  ;  a  feather 
^ar,rP?'J  would  make  it  incline  either  way. 
cross  the  Elbe  Both  parties  now  adopted  equally 
and  mvade  bold  resolutions  ;  and  it  was  hard 
Prussia.  tQ  gay  ^yjjjph  -would  De  nrst  pierced 

to  the  heart  in  the  desperate  thrusts  that  were 
about  to  be  exchanged.  Each  army  had  passed 
the  other,  and  lay  in  great  strength  upon  his 
opponent's  communications  :  Blucher  and  Ber- 
nadotte, at  Zoerbig,  were  between  Napoleon  and 
the  Rhine,  while  he,  at  Duben,  was  be- 
tween them  and  the  Elbe.  Both  thought 
that,  by  threatening  their  adversary's  communi- 
cations, they  would  draw  him  back,  or  reduce 
him  to  the  defensive,  and  both  acted  on  this 
principle.  On  the  11th,  the  prince  royal 
'  '  and  Blucher,  leaving  Thumen  before 
Wittenberg,  and  Tauenzein  at  Dessau,  to  guard 
the  passage  of  the  Elbe,  instead  of  returning 
towards  the  Elbe,  marched  still  farther  to  the 


Oct.  9. 


Oct.  10. 


Oct.  10. 


*  Tem.  Ocul.,  ii.,  212,  213.    Odel.,  ii.,  223. 
t  Bout.,  97,  98.    Jom.,  iv.,436,  437.    Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii., 
120,  121.    Fain,  ii.,  369,  370. 


southwest,  and  established  themselves  at  Halle 
and  Rothenburg,  directly  between  Napoleon  and 
the  Rhine,  and  in  such  a  situation  that  they 
could  open  up  a  communication  across  the  plain 
of  Saxony  with  the  Grand  Army  descending  from 
Bohemia.  Napoleon,  on  his  part,  pushed  for- 
ward Regnier  to  Wittenberg,  and  Ney  to  Des- 
sau. The  former,  with  the  aid  of  the  garrison 
of  the  besieged  fortress,  speedily  raised  the  siege 
of  Wittenberg,  and  drove  Thumen,  who  com- 
manded the  blockading  force,  before  him  to- 
wards Rosslau  ;  while  Tauenzein,  finding  him- 
self in  no  condition  to  make  head  against  Ney 
at  Dessau,  fell  back,  with  considerable  loss,  to 
the  same  place,  and,  after  breaking  down  the 
bridge  over  the  Elbe,  continued  his  re- 
treat by  Zerbot,  towards  Potsdam  and 
Berlin.  Napoleon  was  highly  elated  with  these 
advantages,  and,  seeing  the  road  to  that  capital 
open  before  him,  entertained  the  project  of  car- 
rying the  war  into  the  heart  of  the  Prussian 
territory,  rallying  to  his  standard  the  besieged 
garrisons  on  the  Oder,  and  establishing  his  win- 
ter-quarters, supported  by  Torgau,  Magdebourg, 
and  Wittenberg,  in  the  hitherto  untouched  fields 
of  Northern  Germany.*! 

Although,  however,  Napoleon  did  not  prose- 
cute his  projected  movement  upon  False  move. 
Berlin,  and  even  withdrew  Regnier  mentofBerna- 
back  to  Wittenberg,  yet  his  demon-  dotte  towards 
strations  against  that  capital  had  the  Elbe- 
the  effect  of  withdrawing  Bernadotte  from  his 
true  line  of  operations,  and  endangering  in  the 
last  degree  the  army  of  Silesia.  On  the  12th 
of  October,  he  detached  himself  from  Blucher, 
recrossed  the  Saale,  and  moved  back  towards 
the  Elbe  as  far  as  Coethen.  The  forces  under 
his  command,  however,  as  Tauenzein  was  on 
the  other  side  of  that  river,  did  not  exceed  fifty 
thousand  combatants,  witli  which  he  could  never 
have  hoped  to  stop  Napoleon  at  the  head  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  ;  while  the  sep- 
aration seriously  endangered  Blucher,  whose 
communications  were  now  entirely  cut  off,  and 
who  had  lost  a  considerable  part  of  his  baggage 
by  the  operation  of  the  French  light  horse  on 
his  rear.  Bernadotte's  true  policy  would  have 
been  to  have  continued  united  to  Blucher,  who 
had  so  gallantly  made  his  way  to  him  through 
many  dangers  across  the  Elbe  ;  and  their  uni- 
ted force,  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  strong, 
might  not  only  have  bid  defiance  to  Napoleon, 
but  would  have  entirely  cut  him  off  from  the 
Rhine,  and  rendered  his  retreat  to  France,  or 
even  Holland,  impossible. \ 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  Grand  Allied  Army 
was  not  idle.    Issuing  from  the  de-  tAm~„  „ft,  „ 

.,  .  ,,        _   .         .  to     ,_         .    .  Advance  of  the 

files  oi  the  Bohemian  Mountains,  Grand  Allied 
Klenau,  on  the  extreme  left,  pushed  Army  towards 
as  far  as  Penig  on  the  6th,  on  the  October  6 
direct  road  to  Leipsic,  while  Witt- 
genstein, on  the  right,  reached  Altenburg  on  the 


*  Bout.,  98,  99.  Napoleon  to  St.  Cyr,  Oct.  10,  1813,  Jom., 
iv.,436.    Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  120,  121.    Vaud.,  i.,  I9fi,  197. 

t  Napoleon  at  this  period  wrote  to  St.  Cyr  :  "  I  have 
raised  the  siege  of  Wittenberg  ;  the  army  of  Silesia  is  in  full 
retreat  by  the  left  bank  ;  to-morrow  I  will  compel  it  to  re- 
ceive battle,  or  abandon  the  bridges  of  Dessau  and  Warten- 
burg.  I  shall  then  probably  pass  over  to  the  right  bank 
with  all  my  army  ;  and  it  is  by  the  right  bank  I  will  return, 
to  Dresden."— Napoleon  to  St.  Cyr,  Uth  October,  1813, 
Jomini,  iv.,  436. 

t  Bout.,  151.  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  121, 122.  Vaud.,  i., 
197  198. 
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same  day.  Meanwhile,  Murat  marched  from 
Freyberg  to  Orderau — a  central  position  at  the 
foot  of  the  high  mountains,  well  calculated  at 
once  to  maintain  his  connexion  with  the  gar- 
rison of  Dresden,  and  keep  in  check  the  advan- 
cing columns.  On  the  day  following, 
Schwartzenberg  moved  his  headquarters, 
with  the  bulk  of  his  army,  to  Chemnitz  ;  and, 
although  Murat,  Poniatowsky,  and  Victor  ex- 
erted themselves  to  the  utmost,  and  the  Poles 
even  regained  Penig,  and  drove  back  Klenau 
to  a  considerable  distance,  yet  the  continued 
approach  of  the  vast  masses  of  the  allies  on  all 
the  roads  turned  all  the  positions  which  they 
took  up,  and  compelled  them  to  fall  back  to- 
wards Leipsic.  It  was  impossible  that  fifty 
thousand  men  could  maintain  their  ground 
against  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  The 
Q  8  Austrians,  constantly  pressing  forward, 
'  gained  ground  in  every  quarter  ;  and  on 
the  night  of  the  9th  their  advanced  guard,  un- 
der Prince  Maurice  of  Lichtenstein  and 
'  Thielman,  surprised  "VVetlau,  between 
Naumburg  and  Weissenfels,  and  on  the  direct 
road  from  Leipsic  to  Mayence.  This  movement 
in  advance,  however,  which,  by  destroying  the 
French  communications,  would  have  been  of 
the  very  highest  importance  if  effected  by  a 
large  body  of  the  allies,  totally  failed  in  its  ef- 
fect from  the  insufficiency  of  the  means  employ- 
ed. Augereau,  who  was  hurrying  up  by 
forced  marches  to  Leipsic,  next  morning 
attacked  them  with  great  vigour,  and  not  only 
cleared  the  road,  but  defeated  the  allied  ad- 
vanced guard  with  considerable  loss.  On  the 
12th,  Augereau,  with  fifteen  thousand 
men,  entered  Leipsic,  where  a  consider- 
able concentration  of  troops  had  already  taken 
place.  On  the  allied  right,  Wittgenstein  con- 
tinued to  advance,  though  not  without  experi- 
encing considerable  resistance,  and  after  sev- 
eral severe  combats  with  Murat's  cavalry.  The 
forward  movement,  however,  of  the  allied  right 
rendered  Murat's  position  at  Orderau  no  longer 
tenable,  and  he  was  obliged  to  fall  back  along 
the  course  of  the  Tchoppa  to  Mittwerda.  On 
all  sides  the  allied  forces  were  approaching 
Leipsic,  and  already  their  advanced  posts  were 
o  14  w'tn'n  signt  °f  that  city.  On  the  same 
day  on  which  Augereau  entered  it,  Giu- 
lay  made  himself  master  of  Weissenfels,  on  the 
Toad  to  France  from  Leipsic,  where  he  captured 
twelve  hundred  sick  and  wounded ;  and,  two 
days  afterward,  Schwartzenberg  made  a  recon- 
noissance  with  the  corps  of  Klenau  and  Witt- 
genstein, which  led  to  a  severe  action  between 
three  thousand  of  Murat's  horse  and  Pahlen's 
dragoons,  which,  after  several  gallant  charges, 
terminated  in  the  overthrow  of  the  French  by 
sixteen  squadrons  of  Prussian  cuirassiers,  in 
which  the  former  lost  almost  all  the  veteran 
cavalry  under  Milhaud,  eighteen  hundred  strong, 
which  had  just  arrived  from  Spain.*! 

*  Vic.  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  123,  125.  Boat.,  103, 104.  Vaud., 
,  199,  200.     Norvin,  Recueil  de  1813,  ii.,  380. 

t  T>  e  Russian  cavalry  on  this  occasion  were  overwhelm- 
ed b»  the  great  superiority  of  the  enemy,  and  would  have 
been  destroyed  had  it  not  been  for  the  brilliant  charge  of  the 
Pru'>sian  cuirassiers,  who  threw  themselves  upon  the  en- 
em/,  in  the  midst  of  their  triumph,  with  the  most  deter- 
mined courage.  When  Colonel  Boutourlm,  Alexander's 
&>  l-de-camp,  expressed  to  an  officer  engaged  in  it  the  high 
„  mration  which  he  felt  at  witnessing  their  gallant  bear- 
{,  the  brave  Prussian  replied,  "  Comrade,  could  we  do 


Oct.  10. 


Oct.  12. 


While  the  vast  masses  of  the  allies  were  thus 
in  all  directions  concentrating  to-  Napoleon.s 
wards  Leipsic,  Napoleon  remained  project  for  car- 
inactive  at  Duben,  waiting  the  con-  ryiag  the  war 
centration  of  his  corps  to  carry  into  Ultt)  Prussia 
execution  the  plan  which  he  had  so  long  medi- 
tated, of  transferring  the  war  to  the  Prussian 
territory,  and,  under  the  protection  of  the  strong 
places  which  he  still  held  on  the  Elbe  and  the 
Oder,  maintain  the  contest  in  the  space  hither- 
to untouched  between  these  two  rivers.*  When 
he  came  to  propose  this  bold  design,  however, 
to  his  marshals,  he  experienced  a  unanimous 
and  most  determined  resistance.  They  were 
not  equally  sanguine  with  the  emperor  as  to  the 
success  of  future  operations :  they  had  expe- 
rienced the  inability  of  their  troops  to  contend 
with  the  allies  when  the  animating  effect  of  his 
presence  was  no  longer  felt ;  and  they  not  un- 
naturally entertained  the  greatest  dread  of 
plunging,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men,  into  the  north  of  Germany,  when  four 
hundred  thousand  allied  troops  were  prepared 
to  interpose  between  them  and  the  Rhine,  and 
cut  them  off  entirely  from  their  communica- 
tions with  the  French  Empire.  Granting  that 
they  would  find  provisions  for  a  considerable 
period  in  the  fields  of  Northern  Prussia,  and 
shelter  from  the  fortresses  of  the  Elbe  and 
the  Oder,  of  which  they  still  retained  posses- 
sion, how  were  they  to  get  ammunition  and 
military  stores  for  so  vast  a  host  in  the  plains 
of  Brandenburg,  or  forage  for  their  cavalry  amid 
the  clouds  of  light  horse  by  which  they  would 
speedily  be  enveloped  1  In  the  desperate  strife 
in  which  they  would  be  engaged,  when  each 
party  threw  himself  upon  his  enemy's  commu- 
nications, and  disregarded  his  own,  was  it  not 
probable  that  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
would  be  crushed  by  four  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand,  and  the  party  inferior  in  light  horse 
by  the  one  which  had  so  great  a  superiority  in 
that  formidable  arm]  Above  all,  what  would 
the  allies  lose  by  the  war  being  transferred  into 
Prussia  but  Berlin,  and  the  warlike  resources, 
now  nearly  exhausted,  of  that  diminutive  realm  v 
— they  still  retained  Austria,  Silesia,  and  South- 
ern Germany,  from  which  they  could  derive  all 
their  supplies ;  but  if  the  French  army  were  ir 
revocably  cut  off  from  the  Rhine,  a  very  few 


less  ?  this  is  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Jena." — Bou- 
tourlin,  106.  In  the  course  of  this  desperate  cavalry  en- 
counter, six  regiments  of  cuirassiers,  which  had  come  up 
with  Augereau,  and  had  recently  arrived  from  Spain,  were 
almost  totally  destroyed.  Murat,  who  threw  himself  with 
his  wonted  gallantry  upon  the  enemy,  was  on  the  point  of 
being  made  prisoner.  When  the  Prussian  cuirassiers  broke 
those  of  France  in  the  close  of  the  day,  he  was  obliged  to 
fly,  closely  pursued  by  the  enemy  ;  and  an  officer  who  head- 
ed the  pursuit,  almost  touching  the  monarch,  repeatedly 
called  out,  "  Stop,  stop,  king  !"  A  faithful  follower  of  Joa- 
chim passed  his  sword  through  the  pursuer's  body,  and  so 
effected  the  monarch's  deliverance  ;  for  which  he  was  made 
an  esquire  of  the  king  on  the  spot,  and  next  day  received 
the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  from  Napoleon  — 
Odel. 

*  "  The  plan  of  the  emperor  was  to  have  allowed  the  al- 
lies to  advance  into  the  territory  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Saale,  and  then,  manoeuvring  under  protection  of  the  for- 
tresses and  the  magazines  of  Dresden,  Torgau,  Wittenberg, 
and  Hamburg,  to  have  carried  the  war  into  the  territory  be- 
tween the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  on  which  latter  river  France 
still  held  Glogau,  Stettin,  and  Custrin  ;  and,  according  to 
circumstances,  to  have  raised  the  blockade  of  Dantzic,  Za- 
mosc,  and  Modlin,  on  the  Vistula.  Such  was  the  success 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  that  vast  plan,  that 
the  coalition  would  have  been  disorganized  by  it."— Napo- 
leon in  Mcntholon,  ii  ,  125 
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weeks'  warfare,  such  as  that  which  had  recent- 
ly occurred,  would  exhaust  all  their  resources ; 
and  the  very  magnitude  of  their  forces  would 
the  sooner  paralyze  them,  from  the  failure  of  all 
the  muniments  of  war.* 
Notwithstanding   these    obvious    considera- 

tions,  Napoleon  was  strongly  bent 
Efewwith  «P°n  carrying  his  bold  project  into 
his  marshals,  execution  ;  and  the  four  days  that 
and  reasons  for  he  spent  at  Duben,  endeavouring  to 
Be^nCinS  l°     overcome  the  repugnance   of  his 

marshals,  and  revolving  in  his  mind 
the  probable  risks  and  advantages  of  the  under- 
taking, were  among  the  most  gloomy  and  pain- 
ful of  his  life.  "  When  the  intentions  of  the 
emperor,"  says  Caulaincourt,  "  to  cross  the 
Elbe,  and  carry  the  war  into  Prussia,  became 
known,  there  was  a  general  explosion  of  mur- 
murs in  the  army.  '  Are  we,  then,'  said  they, 
'  to  recommence  a  levy  of  bucklers  in  Prussia, 
and  go  and  bury  the  remains  of  the  army  at 
Berlin  1  Has  he  not  yet  slaughtered  enough  1 
this  will  never  come  to  an  end.  It  is  too  late 
to  adventure  on  this  perilous  campaign.  Had 
he  replaced  us  on  the  Rhine,  we  should  have 
found  winter-quarters,  and  in  spring,  if  neces- 
sary, resumed  the  offensive.  We  have  had 
enough  of  fighting  :  we  must  regain  France.' 
I  was  in  the  saloon  of  the  emperor  when  the 
staff  in  a  body  came  to  supplicate  him  to  aban- 
don his  projects  on  Berlin,  and  march  on  Leip- 
sic.  No  one  who  did  not  witness  that  deplo- 
rable scene  can  conceive  what  he  suffered  in 
that  moment.  The  reasons  they  advanced  were 
futile  in  the  extreme.  He  remained  cold  and 
reserved.  '  My  plan,'  replied  he,  '  has  been 
deeply  calculated  :  I  have  admitted  into  it,  as  a 
probable  contingency,  the  defection  of  Bavaria  ; 
I  am  convinced  that  the  plan  of  marching  on 
Berlin  is  good.  A  retrograde  movement,  in 
the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  is  a 
disastrous  step ;  and  those  who  oppose  my  proj- 
ects have  undertaken  a  serious  responsibility 
— I  will  think  on  it,  gentlemen.'  With  these 
words  he  re-entered  his  cabinet,  and  remained 
the  whole  remainder  of  the  day  wrapped  in 
thought,  silent  and  moody.  The  weather  was 
sombre  and  cold :  the  wind  blew  with  violence, 
and  moaned  through  the  vast  corridors  of  the 
ancient  chateau  of  Duben,  and  its  old  lead- 
encased  windows  trembled  in  their  sockets. 
Everything  in  that  mournful  residence  bore  the 
character  of  profound  melancholy."!  It  is  in- 
teresting to  recollect  that  exactly  similar  cir- 
cumstances attended  the  decisive  debate  in  the 
National  Assembly  of  France  on  the  17th  of 
June,  1789,  when  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation 
was  assumed,  the  monarchy  overthrown,  and 
the  march  of  the  Revolution  rendered  inevita- 
ble % 

In  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  which  the  mar- 
Defection  of  shaIs  threw  in  his  wa^' [t  is  Prob" 
Bavaria,  a^e  tnat  the  emperor  would  have 

•which  over-  ventured  on  the  movement  imme- 
turas  hisproj-  diately ;  but  news  arrived  on  the 
ect.   jnov.  12.    12th  which  rendered  it  impossible. 

The  cabinet  of  Munich,  which,  ever  since  the 
war  began  in  Germany,  had  been  besieged 
with  entreaties  on  the  part  of  its  subjects  to 

*  Jom.,  iv.,  438,  439.  Fain,  ii.,  372,  373.  Las  Casas, 
vi.,  38,  40.     Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii  .  121,  122. 

t  Caul.,  Souvenirs,  i.,  261,  263.  t  Ante,  i.,  72. 


abandon  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  and 
join  the  alliance  against  France,  had  at  length, 
notwithstanding  its  strong  partiality  for  Napo- 
leon, and  natural  gratitude  for  the  benefits  he 
had  conferred  upon  the  Bavarian  governments, 
been  compelled  to  yield  ;  and  a  treaty  signed  at 
Ried,  on  the  8th  of  October,  had  secured  the 
accession  of  Bavaria  to  the  grand  alliance. 
This  important  event,  which  the  emperor  had 
foreseen,  as  he  had  been  forewarned  of  it  by 
the  King  of  Bavaria,  but  which  was  not  equally 
expected  by  the  army,  gave  great  additional 
weight  to  the  marshals  who  urged  a  return  to 
France.  "  By  this  inconceivable  defection  of 
Bavaria,"  said  they,  "the  question  is  entirely 
changed  :  we  must  look  forward  to  the  other 
defections  which  will  follow.  Wirtemberg,  Ba- 
den, and  Darmstadt,  will  be  swept  away  by  the 
impulse  given  so  violently  to  the  north  of  Ger- 
many. The  Austrian  army,  which  was  on  the 
Inn,  is  doubtless  already  in  march  for  the  Rhine. 
The  Bavarian  army  will  follow  it.  They  will 
draw  after  them  the  whole  armed  force  which 
they  find  on  their  road,  and  then  our  frontier  is 
at  once  menaced  and  invaded.  What  can  be  so 
urgent,  then,  as  to  draw  near  to  it  1  It  is  al- 
ways, without  doubt,  an  evil  to  change  a  plan  ; 
and  the  peril  here  is  the  greater,  that  we  must 
operate  towards  the  Rhine,  when  we  were  pre- 
pared to  have  marched  across  the  Elbe.  But 
is  it  not  better  to  resign  ourselves  to  it  than  to 
lose  everything'!  Circumstances  have  chan- 
ged; we  must  change  with  them."  The  em- 
peror was  not  convinced  by  these  reasons,  how 
weighty  soever  they  might  appear ;  but  he  yield- 
ed to  the  torrent,  and  gave  orders  to  recall  Reg- 
nier  and  Bertrand,  who  were  making  ready  to 
march  on  Berlin,  and  all  was  prepared  for  a  re- 
treat to  Leipsic* 

When  this  resolution  was  taken,  however, 
matters  had  proceeded  to  such  ex-  Fearful  danger 
tremities,  that  it  was  not  only  im-  with  which  the 
possible  to  regain  the  Rhine  with-  French  were 
out  a  battle,  but  the  losses  likely  to  environed- 
be  incurred,  in  case  of  disaster,  were  frightful. 
St.  Cyr  was  to  be  left  at  Dresden  with  thirty- 
five  thousand  men,  Davuost  with  twenty-five 
thousand  at  Hamburg  ;  Magdebourg,  Witten- 
berg, and  Torgau,  had  each  their  garrison,  which 
would  be  speedily  surrounded ;  and,  if  the  French 
army  were  obliged  to  continue  its  retreat  to  the 
Rhine,  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  the  whole  for- 
tresses on  the  Elbe,  with  ninety  thousand  men 
in  arms  within  their  walls,  would  become  the 
prey  of  the  victor.  Magdebourg  contained  the 
great  magazine  of  provisions  for  the  army  ;  the 
grand  park  of  artillery,  and  reserves  of  ammu- 
nition, which  had  been  stopped  at  Eulenburg, 
were  hurried  into  Torgau  ;  while  the  King  of 
Saxony  prepared  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the 
Grand  Army  to  Leipsic.  In  this  way  Napo 
leon  set  out  to  fight  his  way  back  to  the  Rhine 
through  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ene- 
mies, separated  both  from  his  magazines  and 
his  reserve  artillery  and  ammunition.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  a  more  perilous  position  could 
hardly  be  conceived,  and  that  the  system  of 
pushing  forward,  and  making  war  maintain  war, 
had  now  been  strained  till  it  was  ready  to  burst. 
The  emperor  felt  his  danger,  but  still  trusted 
to  his  star.     "  A   thunderbolt,"  said  he  after 


• 
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ward,  "  alone  could  have  saved  us ;  but  no- 
thing was  desperate  so  long  as  I  had  the  chances 
of  a  battle  ;  and  in  our  position  a  single  victory 
might  have  restored  to  us  the  North  as  far  as 

With  joyful  steps  the  army  obeyed  the  order 

to  face  about  and  march  towards 

SfwwA.  the  Rhine.     Joy  beamed  in  every 

•Villi    »»  (111  II     ill'  .  «  ,,  •. 

French  army  re-  countenance  ;  the  sounds  of  mirth 
ceived  the  or-  were  heard  in  every  rank  :  at 
ders  to  move  to-  iengtn   tiieir   sufferings  were   to 

wards  Leipsic.  °  ,  ,   .?  .  „ 

come  to  an  end,  and  they  were  to 
revisit  their  beloved  France.  The  emperor  set 
out  early  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  and  ar- 
rived at  noon  at  Leipsic,  where  Marmont  and 
Augereau  had  for  some  days  past  united  their 
forces.  In  approaching  the  city,  which  he  al- 
ready foresaw  was  to  be  the  theatre  of  a  deci- 
sive battle,  he  cast  an  eager  glance  over  the 
heights  of  Pfaffendorf,  and  the  windings  of  the 
Partha,  which  protect  on  that  side  the  approach 
to  the  town.  He  then  rode  out  to  survey  the  ram- 
parts, which  encircle  the  old  city  and  separate 
it  from  the  suburbs  ;  and,  while  doing  so,  the 
sound  of  cannon  was  heard  in  the  direction  of 
Pegau.  It  was  the  King  of  Naples,  who,  on 
the  position  of  Magdeborn,  arrested  the  approach 
of  the  advanced  guard  of  Schwartzenberg's  ar- 
my. Five  corps,  and  a  numerous  body  of  cav- 
alry, in  all  eighty  thousand  men,  were 
0ct'  13-  there  assembled  under  his  orders.  He 
had  previously  intended  to  conduct  the  bulk  of 
his  army  through  Leipsic,  and  join  the  emperor 
to  the  north  of  that  city,  conceiving  that  it  was 
in  that  direction  that  the  battle  was  to  be 
fought ;  and,  under  this  idea,  he  had  abandoned 
to  the  enemy  the  important  defiles  at  Grobern 
and  Gochrew  ;  but,  being  informed  the 
same  day  of  the  resolution  of  Napoleon 
to  hold  the  town  to  the  last  extremity,  he  "re- 
traced his  steps  the  day  following,  and  took 
post  on  the  heights  of  Magdeborn,  where  the 
severe  cavalry  action  took  place  between  the 
French  dragoons  and  Russian  and  Prussian 
cuirassiers,  which  has  already  been  noticed. t 

The  old  city  of  Leipsic,  which  is  of  no  great 
Description  of  ef tent>  is  surrounded  by  an  irreg- 
the  town  and  ular  rampart,  which  forms  nearly 
environs  of  a  square.  It  consists  of  an  old 
Leipsic.  curtain  of  masonry,  covered  by  a 

ditch  almost  obliterated,  without  a  counter- 
scarp, beyond  which  broad  boulevards,  planted 
with  trees,  form  a  spacious  and  shady  walk  for 
the  citizens.  The  suburbs,  which  stretch,  as 
in  most  Continental  cities,  beyond  this  verdant 
belt,  were  much  more  considerable  at  that  pe- 
riod ;  and  they  were  then,  as  now,  also  shut  in 
towards  the  south  and  east  by  walls,  and  the 
gates  strengthened  by  palisades  ;  but  towards 
the  north,  on  the  side  of  the  Partha,  they  were 
altogether  open.  To  the  eastward,  on  the  road 
to  France,  the  city  is  bounded  by  the  marshes 
of  the  Elster  and  the  Pleisse,  which  streams, 
flowing  in  a  lazy  current  to  the  northwest,  en- 
close between  them  swampy  meadows  nearly 
two  miles  broad,  wholly  impassable  for  car- 
riages ;  and  though  the  rivers  are  of  no  great 
breadth,  they  are  so  deep  and  muddy  that  they 
are  in  most  places  unfordable  either  by  cavalry 

*  Las  Casas,  vi.,  38.     Fain,  ii.,  378,  381. 
t  Jom.,  iv.,  446,  447.     Fain,  ii.,  383,  384.      Bout.,  108, 
109. 
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or  infantry.  This  broad  maish  is  crossed  only 
by  the  road  to  Lutzen  and  Mayence,  which,  af- 
ter traversing  the  long  and  narrow  street  which 
leads  to  the  barrier  of  Machranstadt,  enters  the 
city  by  the  gate  of  Halle,  over  a  bridge  at  the 
same  place.  There  were  no  other  bridges  over 
the  Elster  but  one  or  two  wooden  ones  for  foot 
passengers,  and  the  stone  bridge  over  which  the 
great  road  passes,  well  known  from  the  fright- 
ful catastrophe  a  few  days  after,  which  has  ren- 
dered it  immortal  in  history.  To  the  east  the 
country  consists  of  a  beautiful  plain,  in  the 
highest  state  of  cultivation,  offering  a  theatre 
worthy  of  the  battle  which  was  to  decide  the 
fate  of  the  world.  To  the  southeast,  like  a 
chain  of  verdure,  extend  the  hills  of  Wachau, 
then  occupied  in  force  by  Murat's  army  ;  while 
to  the  northeast,  in  the  direction  of  Mockern, 
the  windings  of  the  Partha,  and  the  gentle 
swells  and  villages  adjoining  its  banks,  present 
a  variety  of  obstacles  to  retard  the  advance  of 
an  approaching  enemy.* 

No  sooner  was  the  arrival  of  the  emperor 
known  to  Murat  than  he  hastened  Napoleon  in- 
to wait  upon  him;  and  the  two  spects  the  field 
sovereigns  rode  out  together  to-  of  battle. 
wards  the  heights  behind  Lieberwolkwitz,  from 
whence  the  whole  plain  to  the  southeast  of 
Leipsic  can  be  descried.  From  an  elevated 
point  in  that  direction,  near  the  bed  of  the  Ple- 
isse, Napoleon  surveyed  the  whole  field,  and 
gave  the  necessary  orders  for  the  day  follow- 
ing. Seated  by  a  blazing  watchfire,  after  his 
usual  custom,  in  the  midst  of  the  squares  of 
his  Guard,  he  long  and  anxiously  surveyed 
the  ground,  and,  in  particular,  the  mossy  and 
swampy  beds  of  the  Pleisse  and  the  Elster,  which 
extended,  in  a  broad  belt,  nearly  two  leagues 
across,  in  the  rear  of  the  whole  position  occu- 
pied by  the  French  army.  From  thence  he 
rode  on  to  the  hills  of  Lieberwolkwitz,  from 
which  elevated  ridge,  not  only  the  positions  of 
his  own  troops,  but  the  advanced  posts  of  the 
enemy,  were  visible.  A  few  gun-shots  only 
separated  the  two  armies.  The  heads  of  the 
Russian  and  Austrian  columns  appeared  in 
great  strength  within  cannon  range,  but  as  yet 
all  was  still  :  not  a  sound  was  heard,  and  no 
appearance  of  hostilities  was  visible.  Here  an 
imposing  ceremony  took  place,  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  eagles  by  Napoleon  to  three  regiments 
which  had  not  hitherto  received  them  ;  and  he 
returned  to  Leipsic  by  the  course  of  the  Pleisse, 
after  inspecting  Poniatowsky's  Poles,  who  occu- 
pied the  marshy  banks  of  that  stream.! 

The  positions  occupied  by  the  French  army 
on  the  night  of  the  15th  were  Positions  of  the 
as  follow  :  Bertrand's  corps  held  French  army 
Lindenau,  at  the  entrance  of  the  around  Leipsic. 
chaussee  which  crossed  the  marsh-  October  15- 
es  of  the  Elster,  in  order  to  cover  that  impor- 
tant defile,  and  keep  at  a  distance  a  strong  col- 
umn of  the  enemy,  which,  having  gained  the 
great  road  to  Erfurth,  menaced  the  rear,  and 
had  already  entirely  cut  off  the  communications 
of  the  French  army.  To  the  eastward  of  the 
marshes,  under  the  immediate  command  of  the 
emperor,  three  corps  were  stationed,  facing  to 
the  southward:  viz.,  Poniatowsky's  Poles  on 


*  Personal  observations.    Bout.,  161.     Cap.,  ii.,  Introd., 
15.     Fain,  ii.,  383.  _„„    nCin 
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the  right,  on  the  edge  of  the  Elster  and  Pleisse, 
between  Mark- Kleberg  and  Connewitz ;  next 
Augereau,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  heights 
of  Wachau,  flanked  on  either  side  by  Milhaud's 
cavalry  ;  behind  Wachau  was  placed  Victor's 
right ;  from  thence  to  Lieberwolkwitz  stretch- 
ed Lauriston's  corps  ;  on  their  left,  Macdonald's 
extended  to  Holzhausen  ;*  Latour  Maubourg 
and  Sebastiani's  horse  stood  on  either  flank 
of  Victor's  corps ;  while  the  Imperial  Guard, 
around  Napoleon,  were  in  reserve  near  Probs- 
theyda.  In  all,  six  corps  of  infantry  and  four 
of  horse,  mustering  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
men,  of  whom  eighteen  thousand  were  cavalry  ; 
and  of  these  a  hundred  thousand  were  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Pleisse,  and  on  the  proper  field 
of  battle. 

To  the  northwest  of  Leipsic,  but  so  far  re- 
x,  moved  from  it  as  to  be  a  separate 

Force  and  po-  ,,        ,  ,     •  r         , 

sition  of  the  army,  a  considerable  force  was  col- 
French  on  the  lected  to  combat  Blucher  and  the 
north  of  Leip-  prince  Royal  of  Sweden,  who,  in 

that  direction,  were  drawing  near 
to  the  city  with  a  formidable  array  of  troops. 
They  consisted  of  Marmont's  corps  and  two 
divisions  of  Ney's,  which  were  posted  between 
Mockern  and  Enteritch ;  the  other  division  of 
Ney's  corps,  with  the  artillery,  were  on  march 
from  Duben,  but  had  not  yet  taken  up  their 
ground.  Arrighi's  cavalry,  however,  three 
thousand  strong,  had  come  up,  and  Regnier's 
Saxons  were  hourly  expected.  The  forces  on 
the  ground  consisted  of  forty-five  thousand  in- 
fantry and  three  thousand  cavalry.  The  whole 
army,  already  arrived  or  on  the  road  from  Du- 
ben, and  certain  to  take  part  in  the  battle, 
amounted  to  a  hundred  and  forty  thousand  in- 
fantry and  thirty-five  thousand  cavalry,  with 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon, 
distributed  in  three  hundred  and  eighty-four 
battalions,  and  three  hundred  and  seventy-two 
squadrons.  An  immense  force !  equal  to  that 
with  which  Napoleon  had  conquered  at  Wa- 
gram,  and  superior  to  that  which  had  fought  at 
Borodino  ;t  but,  great  as  it  was,  it  was  over- 
matched by  the  ranks  of  the  allies,  who  had 
now  arrayed  under  their  banners  the  greatest 
military  force  that  modern  Europe  had  ever 
seen  assembled  in  a  single  field.J 

The  forces  of  the  allies  were  divided,  like  the 
Position  of  the  French,  into  two  armies,  the  prin- 
Grand  Allied  cipal  of  which,  under  Schwartzen- 
Army  to  the  berg,  was  opposed  to  the  Grand 
south  of  Leip-  Army  of  Nap0ieoni  while  that  of 

the  North,  under  Bernadotte  and 
Blucher,  advanced  against  Ney  and  Marmont. 
They  were  thus  arranged  in  the  Grand  Army 
for  the  attack  of  the  French  from  the  south. 
On  their  own  left,  opposite  to  the  French  right, 
and  on  the  edge  of  the  morass  of  the  Elster, 
stood  Giulay's  corps  of  Austrians,  with  Lich- 
tenstein  and  Thielman's  light  troops  ;  the  cen- 
tre, opposite  to  Wachau,  and  from  thence  to- 
wards the  Elster,  was  very  strong,  consisting 
of  Meerfeldt  and  the  Prince  of  Hesse-Homberg's 
Austrians,  Wittgenstein's  Russians,  and  Kleist's 
Prussians ;  while  the  right  wing,  opposed  to 
Macdonald  and  Lauriston,  was  composed  of 
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Klenau's  corps  of  Austrians  :  Ziethen's  brigade 
of  Prussians,  who  were  at  Gross  Pothna,  hav- 
ing their  extreme  flank  covered  by  the  Cos- 
sacks under  Platoff.  The  reserve,  consisting 
of  the  Russian  and  Prussian  guards,  and  two 
divisions  of  cuirassiers,  under  the  Grand-duke 
Constantine  and  Milaradowitch,  were  at  Mag- 
deborn.  The  great  defect  of  this  arrangement, 
but  which  no  representations  on  the  part  of  the 
Russian  generals  could  induce  Prince  Schwartz- - 
enberg  to  alter,  was,  that  the  rivers  Elster  and 
Pleisse  flowed  through  the  middle  of  the  allied 
line,  separating  thus  the  left  wing  from  the 
centre,  and  one  part  of  the  centre  from  the 
other  :  a  most  perilous  situation,  if  any  disas- 
ter had  rendered  it  necessary  for  one  part  of 
the  allied  line  to  assist  the  other,  and  which 
exposed  the  portion  of  it  which  was  placed  be- 
tween the  two  rivers  to  imminent  danger.  The 
Austrian  general  even  carried  his  infatuation 
so  far  as  to  desire  to  place  the  flower  of  the  al- 
lied army,  the  Russian  and  Prussian  guards, 
in  the  narrow  space  between  the  Pleisse  and 
the  Elster  ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  determined 
resistance  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  that  they 
were  brought  to  the  decisive  point  on  the  right, 
to  the  east  of  both  these  rivers.  Although 
Benningsen's  corps  and  Colloredo's  reserves 
had  not  yet  come  up,  the  force  here  assembled 
was  immense :  it  consisted  of  no  less  than  a 
hundred  and  forty-three  thousand  combatants, 
of  which  twenty-five  thousand  were  cavalry, 
with  six  hundred  and  twenty  guns.  Benning- 
sen  and  Colloredo's  reserve,  although  not  in 
time  for  a  battle  on  the  16th,  might  be  expect- 
ed on  the  day  following  ;  and  they  were  thirty- 
eight  thousand  more,  of  whom  three  thousand 
were  horse,  with  a  hundred  and  thirty  pieces 
of  cannon.* 

To  the  north  of  Leipsic  the  disproportion 
was  still  greater.  The  armies  of  Forces  and 
Silesia  and  Bernadotte,  which  lay  sition  of  the  ai- 
in  that  direction,  formed  in  all  a  lies  to  the  north- 
mass  of  a  hundred  and  three  thou-  of  LeiPslc- 
sand  combatants,  of  whom  sixteen  thousand 
were  cavalry,  with  three  hundred  and  ninety 
pieces  of  cannon.  They  had  not  all,  however; . 
come  up.  Bernadotte,  as  already  mentioned,, 
had  made  an  eccentric  movement  towards  the 
Elbe,  and  those  in  line  consisted  only  of  the 
corps  of  Langeron  and  D'York,  with  Sacken  in 
reserve,  which  had  their  headquarters  at  Sken- 
ditz,  on  the  road  to  Halle  ;  and  they  amounted 
to  fifty-six  thousand  effective  men,  with  three 
hundred  and  fifty-six  guns.  Thus  the  contend- 
ing parties  towards  Mockern  were  very  nearly 
matched  on  the  first  day :  the  French  having  for- 
ty-eight thousand,  and  the  allies  fifty-six  thou- 
sand men.  But  if  the  contest  should  be  pro- 
longed for  another  day,  and  the  prince  royal  come 
up  in  time  to  take  part  in  it,  forty-seven  thou- 
sand additional  combatants  would  be  thrown 
into  the  balance,  to  which  the  French  reserves 
brought  from  Duben  would  not  oppose  more 
than  thirty  thousand.  Thus,  upon  the  whole, 
for  the  final  shock  on  which  the  contest  would 
ultimately  depend,  the  allies  could  count  upon 
two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  men,  and 
above  thirteen  hundred  guns  ;  while  the  French 
could  only  reckon  on  a  hundred  and  seventy-five 
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thousand  men,  and  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
pieces  of  cannon  :  a  great  disproportion,  which. 
all  the  advantages  of  Napoleon's  central  posi- 
tion and  great  abilities  could  hardly  compensate ; 
and  which  demonstrated  that  the  formidable 
military  confederacy,  of  which  he  had  so  long 
formed  the  head,  was  now  fairly  overmatched 
by  the  vast  host  which  its  intolerable  exactions 
had  arrayed  to  assert  the  independence  of  man- 
kind.*! 

At  midnight,  on  the  night  of  the  15th,  two 
Schwartzen-     rockets  were  sent  up  to  a  prodi- 
berg's  procla-  gious  height,  from  the  headquarters 
mation  to  his    0f  prince  Schwartzenberg,  to  the 
Sgsaof  the  south  of  Leipsic,  and  were  imme- 
soidiers  on       diately  answered  by  three,  two  of 
both  sides.        a  blue  and  one  of  a  red  light,  from 
Blucher's,  on  the  north.     These  awful  signals 
told  the  assembled  myriads  that  all  things  were 
in  readiness  in  both  armies,  and  that  the  hour 
of  the  final  struggle  had  struck.     All  was  tran- 
quil in  the  French  lines  :  their  watchfires  burn- 
ed with  a  steady  light,  and  no  moving  figures 
around  the  flame  indicated  an  intention  to  re- 
treat.    Unspeakable  was  the  ardour  which  the 
solemnity  of  the  moment  excited  in  the  allied 
ranks.     Now  was  the   appointed   time — now 
was  the  day  of  salvation.    Retreat  to  the  enemy 
without  a  conflict  was  impossible  :  the  host  of 
Germany  encircled  his  ranks  :  on  the  morrow, 
the  mighty  conflict  which  was  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  of  twenty  years,  and  determine  whether 
they  and  their  children  were  to  be  freemen  or 
slaves,  was  to  be  decided.     Confidence  perva- 
ded  every  bosom  :   hope  beat  high  in  every 
heart :  recent  success,  present  strength,  seem- 
ed the  certain  harbingers  of  victory.    A  sombre 
feeling  of  disquietude,  on  the  other  hand,  perva- 
ded the  French  army  :  their  ancient  courage 
was  the  same,  their  hereditary  spirit  was  un- 
shaken ;  but  disaster  had  chilled  their  ardour, 
diminished  numbers  depressed  their  hopes,  and 
their  confidence  in  the  star  of  the  emperor  had 
been  irrevocably  shaken.    Still  they  looked  for- 
ward undaunted  to  the  fight,  and  resolved  to 
show  themselves,  under  whatever  fortune,  wor- 
thy of  the  eagles  which  they  bore.   At  daybreak, 
the  following  noble  proclamation  was  issued  by 
Prince  Schwartzenberg,  and  read  at  the  head  of 
every  company  and  squadron  in  his  army :  "  The 
most  important  epoch  of  this  sacred  war  has  ar- 
rived, brave  warriors  !    Prepare  for  the  combat. 
The  bonoV  which  unites  so  many  powerful  na- 
tions in  the  most  just,  as  the  greatest  of  causes, 
is  about  to  be  yet  closer  drawn,  and  rendered 
indissoluble  on  the  field  of  battle.     Russians, 
Prussians,  Austrians !   you  all  combat  for  the 
same  cause  :  you  fight  for  the  liberty  of  Europe 
— for  the  independence  of  your  children — for 
the  immortal  renown  of  your  names.     All  for 
each  !  each  for  all !     With  this  device,  the  sa- 
cred combat  is  about  to  commence.    Be  faithful 
at  the  decisive  moment,  and  victory  is  your 
own."     No  proclamation   was  issued   to  the 
French  army  ;  no  heart-stirring  words  breathed 
the  fire  of  Napoleon's  spirit,  or  announced  the 
well-known  prophecy  of  victory  :t  an  ominous 
circumstance,  indicating,  in  no  equivocal  man- 
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ner,  that  the  emperor's  confidence  in  his  fortune 
was  at  an  end. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  16th,  Napoleon 
repaired  to  the  army  of  Murat,  and,  Commence. 
from  a  height  near  Lieberwolkwitz,  ment  of  the 
long  and  anxiously  surveyed  the  field  battle,  and 
of  the  approaching  battle.    Precisely  c*r'y  ^j^659 
at  nine  three  guns  were  discharged 
from  the  centre  of  Schwartzenberg's  army,  and. 
immediately  the  fire  began  along  the  whole  line. 
The  allied  columns,  dark  and  massy,  advanced 
to  the  attack  in  the  most  imposing  array  ;  two 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon  preceded  their  march, 
and  soon  the  cannonade  on  the  two  sides  ex- 
ceeded anything  ever  heard  of  in  the  annals  of 
war.      The  earth,  literally  speaking,  trembled 
under  the  discharge,  on  the  two  sides,  of  above 
a  thousand  guns  :    the  balls  flew  over  every 
part  of  the  field  of  battle,  and  killed  several 
persons  in  Napoleon's  suite,  as  well  as  in  the 
guards  and  cuirassiers,  who  were  stationed  a 
little  in  rear  ;  while  through  the  midst  of  the 
iron  tempest  the  allied  columns  advanced  to  the 
attack.      Kleist,  with  the   left,   following  the 
course  of  the  Elster,  moved  against  Mark-Kle- 
berg,  of  which  he  soon  made  himself  master. 
To  check  his  progress  beyond  that  village,  a 
considerable    body   of  Milhaud's   horse   were 
brought  forward  by  Poniatowsky ;   but  Lewa- 
chow.  at  the  head  of  two  regiments  of  Russian 
cuirassiers,  boldly  charged  across   the  ravine 
which  descends  from  the  heights  of  Wachau  to 
that  village,  and,  scaling  the  rugged  banks  on 
the  opposite  side,  dispersed  the  enemy's  horse, 
and  brought  back  his  own  without  sustaining 
any  loss.     In  the  centre,  howrever,  the  attack 
was  not  equally  successful.     Prince  Eugene  of 
Wirtemberg  was  at  first  repulsed  at  Wachau 
by  the  heroic  defence  of  Victor's  men,  while 
his  guns  were  silenced  by  the  superior  fire  of 
the  French  artillery.     And  although,  by  a  great 
effort,  he  at  length  carried  the  village,  he  was 
speedily  driven  out  again,  with  great  loss,  by  the 
French  reserves  ;   while  on  the  right,  Klenau 
and  Gorzakow,  not  having  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing Lieberwolkwitz  at  the  same  time,  succes- 
sively failed  in  dislodging  Lauriston  permanent- 
ly from  that  important  village,  though  it  was  at 
first  carried  by  the  Austrians  under  the  first  of 
these  generals.     Six  times  did  the  brave  Rus- 
sians and  Austrians  return  to  the  attack  of  these 
villages,  and  six  times  were  they  repulsed  by 
the  invincible  resolution  of  Lauriston's   men, 
supported  by  Macdonald's  corps  and  Sebastia- 
ni's  dragoons.* 

At  eleven  o'clock,  Macdonald  brought  up  his 
whole  corps  in  an  oblique  direction  Napoleon  prc. 
from  Holzhausen,  and,  taking  Kle-  pares  a  grand 
nau's  attacking  corps  in  flank,  he  attack  on  the 
gained  considerable  success  :   the  enemy s  cen" 
Austrians  were  driven  back,  and  a 
battery,  which  they   had    established   on   the 
heights  of  Kolmberg,  taken  by  Charpentier^s 
division.     Encouraged  by  this  success  on  his 
left,  and  deeming  the  enemy  in  front  of  Lieber- 
wolkwitz sufficiently  exhausted  by  three  hours' 
continued  and  severe  fighting,  Napoleon,  who 
arrived  at  noon  on  the  heights  behind  Wachau, 
followed  by  the  guards  and  cuirassiers,  resolved 
to  put  in  force  his  favourite  measure  of  a  grand 
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attack  on  the  enemy's  centre.  With  this  view, 
two  divisions  of  the  Young  Guard,  under  Oudi- 
not,  were  brought  up  and  stationed  close  be- 
hind Wachau  ;  two  others,  under  Mortier,  were 
sent  to  Leiberwolkwitz  ;  Augereau  was  de- 
spatched from  his  ground  on  the  right  centre 
to  support  Poniatowsky,  who  had  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  regaining  Mark-Kleberg ;  and  behind 
him  the  Old  Guard  moved  forward  to  Doelitz, 
so  as  to  be  in  readiness  to  support  either  the 
right  or  the  centre,  as  circumstances  might  re- 
quire. Finally,  Drouot,  with  sixty  guns  of  the 
Guard,  so  well  known  in  all  Napoleon's  former 
battles,  was  brought  to  the  front  of  the  centre  ; 
and  these  pieces,  moving  steadily  forward,  soon 
made  the  earth  shake  by  their  rapid  and  con- 
tinued fire.  The  allied  centre  was  unable  to 
resist  this  desperate  attack  :  Victor  and  Oudi- 
not,  preceded  by  the  terrible  battery,  steadily 
gained  ground ;  and  Napoleon,  deeming  the 
battle  gained,  sent  word  to  the  King  of  Saxony 
in  Leipsic  that  he  was  entirely  successful,  and 
had  made  two  thousand  prisoners,  and  enjoin- 
ed him  to  cause  all  the  bells  to  be  rung,  in  the 
city  and  adjoining  villages,  to  announce  his 
victory.* 

Schwartzenberg,  finding  his  centre  thus  vio- 

Schwartzen-      lent1^  assailed>  made  the  most  vig" 
berg's  meas-     orous  efforts  to  support  it.     Prince 
ures  to  support  Eugene  of  Wirtemberg,  unable  to 
his  centre.       resist  the  shock  of  Victor,  support- 
ed by  the  Old  Guard  and  Grouot's  artillery, 
gave  ground,  and  was  rapidly  falling  into  con- 
fusion, when  Raeffskoi  was  brought  up  to  sup- 
port him  with  his  invincible  grenadiers.     The 
brave  Russians  took  post,  one  division  behind 
the  sheepfold  of  Auenhayn,  and  the  other  at 
Gossa  ;  and,  without  once  flinching  before  the 
terrible  battery,  kept  up  so  incessant  a  fire  as 
at  length  arrested  the  progress  of  the  enemy. 
Klenau,  however,  attacked  in  front  by  Lauris- 
ton,  and  threatened  in  flank  by  Macdonald,  was 
unable  to  maintain  himself  on  the  slopes  of 
Lieberwolkwitz,  and  was  forced  back,  after  a 
desperate  resistance  by  his  cavalry,  to  Gross 
Posna  and  Seyfartshayn,  where  he  at  length 
succeeded  in  maintaining  himself,  though  with 
great  difficulty,  tdl  nightfall.     Schwartzenberg, 
seeing  his  centre  so  nearly  forced  by  the  im- 
petuous attack  of  the  French  Guard,  ordered  up 
the  Austrian  reserve,  under  Prince  Hesse  Hom- 
berg,  from  Zobigker,  where  it  had  been  station- 
ed, in  spite  of  the  strenuous  remonstrances  of 
Alexander  and  Jomini,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Pleisse,  and,  consequently,  in  a  situation  where 
it  could  not  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  decisive 
point  without  a  long  delay.     They  were  hurried 
as  fast  as  possible  across  the  river  ;  but,  mean- 
while, Napoleon,  desirous  of  beating  down  the 
resistance  of  Raeffskoi's  grenadiers,  ordered  up 
his  reserve  cavalry  under  Latour  Maubourg  and 
Kellerman,  while  an  attack  by  infantry  was  or- 
dered, under  Charpentier,  on  an  old  intrench- 
ment  on  a  hill,   called  the   Swedish  redoubt, 
where  the  bones  of  the  warriors  of  the  great 
Gustavus  reposed,  which  had  been  won  from 
the  French  in  the  early  part  of  the  day.     So 
vehement,  however,  was  the  fire  from  the  bat- 
teries on  the  summit,  that  the  assaulting  regi- 
ments paused  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.     Napoleon 
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hastened  to  the  spot :  "  What  regiment  is  that?" 
said  he  to  Charpentier.  "  The  22d  light  infan- 
try," replied  the  general.  "That  is  impos- 
sible," replied  Napoleon  ;  "  the  22d  would  never 
let  themselves  be  cut  down  by  grapeshot  with- 
out taking  their  muskets  from  their  shoulders." 
These  words  being  repeated  to  the  regiment, 
they  were  so  stung  by  the  reproach,  that,  break- 
ing into  a  charge,  they  ran  up  the  hill  and  car- 
ried the  post,  which  seemed  to  give  the  emper- 
or a  decisive  advantage  in  that  part  of  the  field 
of  battle.* 

Such  was  the  impression  produced  by  the  re- 
serve cavalry,  that  terrible  arm  Desperate  com- 
which  always  formed  so  impor-  bat  of  cavalry  m 
tant   an  element   in    Napoleon's  the  centre, 
tactics,  that  it  had  wellnigh  decided  the  battle 
in  his  favour.     At  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
Kellerman,  at  the  head  of  six  thousand  horse, 
debouched  from  Wachau,  between  Connewitz 
and  Grobern,  to  the  left  of  that  village,  support- 
ed by  several  squares  of  infantry,  and  advanced 
rapidly  against  the  retiring  columns  of  Prince 
Eugene  of  Wirtemberg.     Lewachow,  proud  of 
his  gallant  achievement  in  the  morning,  threw 
himself,  with  his  three  regiments  of  Russian 
cuirassiers,  in  the  way  of  the  charge ;  but  he 
was  speedily  overwhelmed,  and  driven   back, 
with  great  loss,  towards  Gossa.     The  conse- 
quences might  have  been  fatal  had  not  Alexan- 
der, after  the  advice  of  Jomini,  shortly  before 
brought  up  his  guards  and  reserves  to  the  men- 
aced point  in  the  centre,  where  they  were  sta- 
tioned behind  the  Goeselbach  ;  while  Schwartz- 
enberg, now  sensible,  when  it  was  all  but  too 
late,  of  his  inexplicable  error  in  stationing  the 
Austrian  reserves  in  a  position,  between  the 
Elster  and  the  Pleisse,  where  they  could  be  of 
no  service,  had  brought  up  the  Austrian  cuiras- 
siers of  the  guard  to  the  point  of  danger.    This 
superb  corps,  consisting  of  six  regiments  cased 
in  steel,  the  very  flower  of  the  Austrian  army, 
under  Count  Nostitz,  after  crossing  the  Pleisse 
at  Grobern,  arrived  at  the  menaced  point  at  the 
moment,  and   instantly  bore  down  with  loud 
cheers  and  irresistible  force  on  the  flank  of 
Kellerman's  dragoons,  when  somewhat  disor- 
dered by  the  rout  of  Lewachow's  men.     The 
effect  was  instantaneous :    the   French  horse 
were  routed  and  driven  back  in  great  disorder 
to  the  heights  behind  Wachau,  where,  however, 
they  re-formed  under  cover  of  the  powerful 
batteries  which  there  protected  the  French  cen- 
tre, t 

While  extreme  danger  was  thus  narrowly 
avoided  in  the  centre  to  the  west  Latour  Mau 
of  Wachau,  peril  still  more  immi-  bourg's  vehe- 
nent  threatened  the  allies  to  the  ment  charge  to 
east  of  that  village.     Latour  Mau-  ^tSs 
bourg  and  Murat,  at  the  head  of  defeated  by 
four  thousand  cuirassiers  of  the  Alexander  in 
Guard,  there  bore  down  on  the  flank  Person- 
of  the  allied  right,  while  Victor  and  Lauriston 
assailed  its  front.     This  double  charge  was  at 
first  attended  with  great  success.     Though  the 
brave  Latour  Maubourg  had  his  leg  carried  off 
by  a  cannon-shot  in  the  advance,!  the  ponder- 


*  Odel.,  ii.,  331.  Bout.,  115,  116.  Jom.,  iv.,  455,  456. 
Fain,  ii.,  397,  399.     Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii  ,  131,  132. 

t  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  131,  132.  Join.,  iv.,  456,  458. 
Bout.,  116,  117.     Kausler,  940. 

t  Amputation  was  immediately  performed  on  this  distin- 
guished officer,  which  he  bore  with  his  usual  courage  and 
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cms  mass  advanced  in  admirable  order  under 
Bordesoult,  broke  by  a  charge  in  flank  Prince 
Eugene  of  Wirtemberg's  infantry,  routed  ten 
light  squadrons  of  the  Russian  guard,  which 
strove  to  arrest  its  progress,  and  captured  six- 
and-twenty  guns.     So  violent  was  the  onset,  so 
complete  the  opening  made  in  the  centre  of  the 
allies  by  this  terrible  charge,  that  the  French 
horsemen  pushed  on  to  the  position  where  the 
Emperor  Alexander  and  King  of  Prussia  had 
taken  their  station,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
mount  on  horseback  and  retire  a  little  distance 
to  the  rear,  to  avoid  being  made  prisoners.    But 
in  this  decisive  moment  Alexander  was  not 
wanting  to  himself  or  the  cause  with  which  he 
was  intrusted.     Imitating  the  coolness  of  Na- 
poleon on  occasion  of  a  similar  crisis  at  the 
cemetery  of  Eylau,*  he  boldly  advanced  to  the 
front,   and  ordered   the  red  Cossacks   of  the 
guard  under  Orloff  Denizoff  to  charge  the  ene- 
my's flank,  while  the  reserve  cavalry  of  Barclay 
were  also  ordered  up,  and  the  last  reserve  bat- 
teries directed  to  open  their  fire.     These  dispo- 
sitions, promptly  taken  and  rapidly  executed, 
changed  the  fate  of  the  day.     With  resistless 
force,  Orloff  Denizoff 's  men,  all  chosen  cava- 
liers from  the  banks  of  the  Don,  bore  down  on 
the  flank  of  the  French  cuirassiers  immediately 
after  they  had  captured  the  guns,  and  when 
their  horses  were  blown  by  previous  efforts  : 
their  long  lances  were  more  than  a  match  for 
the  cuirassiers'  sabres  ;  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  the  whole  hostile  squadrons  were  pierced 
through  and  routed,  four-and-twenty  of  the  guns 
retaken,  and  the  French  cavalry  driven  back, 
with  immense  loss,  to  their  own  lines.     Resu- 
ming the  offensive,  Raeffskoi's  grenadiers  now 
attacked  the  sheep-farm  of  Auenhayn,  the  ob- 
ject already  of  such  desperate  strife,  and  car- 
ried it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet :  an  acquisi- 
tion which,  from  its  elevated  position,  again 
gave  the  allies  the  advantage  in  that  part  of  the 
field. t 

The  crisis  of  the  battle  was  now  past :  the 
Arrival  of  the  direction  of  Napoleon's  attacks  was 
Austrian  re-  clearly  indicated,  and  Schwartzen- 
serve  on  the  berg  had  gained  time  to  rectify  his 
faulty  dispositions,  and  bring  up  his 
powerful  reserves  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Pleisse  to  the  scene  of  danger.  At  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  the  Austrian  reserves  came 
up  to  the  front  at  all  points  :  Bianchi  relieved, 
at  Mark-Kleberg,  Kleist's  troops,  who  had  with 
great  difficulty  maintained  themselves  there 
against  the  attack  of  Augereau  and  Poniatowsky ; 
and,  turning  the  powerful  batteries  which  they 
brought  up  against  the  flank  of  Augereau's  corps, 
they  compelled  it  to  fall  back  to  its  original  po- 
sition. Bianchi  followed  up  his  advantage  :  he 
issued  from  Mark-Kleberg,  and  charged  the 
right  flank  of  Napoleon's  centre  with  loud  cries, 
and  with  such  vigour  that  all  around  the  emper- 
or deemed  the  battle  lost,  and  he  himself  was 
forced  to  retire  some  hundred  paces.  He  im- 
mediately ordered  up  the  battalions  of  the  Old 
Guard,  who  stopped  the  head  of  the  column  ; 
but  its  numerous  artillery  played  in  the  most 

sang-froid.  His  servant,  a  faithful  domestic,  having  given 
way  to  an  agony  of  grief  at  the  sight,  he  said,  "  Why  do 
you  distress  yourself  ?  you  will  only  have  one  boot  to  clean." 
—Odel.,  ii.,  32.  *  Ante,  ii.,  484. 

t  Bout.,  116,  118.    Vaud.,  i.,  207.    Jom.,  iv.,  457,  458. 
Fain,  ii.,  399. 


destructive  manner  on  the  flank  of  Victor's 
corps,  and  compelled  it  to  fall  back  to  the  French 
lines.  At  the  same  time,  the  cannon  sounded 
violently  on  the  north,  and  repeated  couriers 
from  Marmont  and  Ney  announced  that,  so  far 
from  being  able  to  render  the  emperor  any  far- 
ther assistance,  they  could  with  difficulty  main- 
tain themselves  against  the  impetuous  attacks 
of  Blucher.* 

Sensible  that,  if  success  now  escaped  him,  he 
would  in  vain  seek  to  recall  it  on  the 
following  day,  when  the  prince  roy-  J^e^"^ 
al,  Benningsen,  and  Colloredo  had 
brought  up  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  fresh 
troops  to  the  enemy's  standards,  Napoleon  re- 
solved to  make  one  more  effort  for  victory. 
j  With  this  view,  between  five  and  six  o'clock 
he  re-formed  his  reserve  cavalry  behind  Lieber- 
wolkwitz  :  Victor  and  Lauriston's  corps  were 
thrown  into  a  deep  column  of  attack,  and,  pre- 
ceded by  a  numerous  array  of  artillery,  advan- 
ced against  Gossa.  Such  was  the  weight  of  the 
column,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  guna 
were  discharged,  that  Gorzakow's  corps  waa 
broken,  and  Gossa  taken  ;  but  in  this  extremity 
Schwartzenberg  brought  up  the  Prussian  divis- 
ion of  Pirsch,  which  regained  the  village,  ana 
drove  back  the  column  to  a  considerable  dis 
tance  ;  while  a  powerful  Russian  battery  of 
eighty  pieces  of  the  guard,  by  the  precision  ana 
rapidity  of  their  fire,  arrested  the  progress  of  th« 
enemy  in  that  quarter.  Excessive  fatigue  pre- 
vented either  party  from  making  any  farther  ef 
forts  in  the  centre  and  left,  and  the  battle  there 
was  reduced  to  a  furious  cannonade,  which 
continued,  without  intermission,  till  night  over- 
spread the  scene. t 

Meerfeldt  soon  after  came  up,  having  beei 
long  retarded  in  his  march  across 
the  swamps  between  the  Pleisse  and  o^Meerfeidt 
the  Elster,  by  the  almost  impracti-  which  is  re- 
cable  nature  of  the  ground.     Late  pulsed,  and 
in  the  evening,  however,  he  succeed-  prisoner.**6 
ed  in  crossing  the  latter  stream  by 
the  ford  of  Doelitz,  and  was  advancing  at  the 
head  of  the   leading   battalion   to   attack  the 
French  right  flank  near  Mark-Kleberg,  when  he 
was  suddenly  assailed  by  a  division  of  the  Old 
Guard  in  front,   and  Poniatowsky's  Poles  in 
flank,  and  driven  back,  with  great  loss,  into  the 
river.     Meerfeldt  himself  was  made  prisoner, 
with  a  whole  battalion,  and  immediately  brought 
into  the  emperor's  presence  ;  and,  although  the 
repulse  of  his  corps  was  of  no  material  conse- 
quence to  the  issue  of  the  day,  it  threw  a  ray 
of  glory  over  this  well-debated  field  of  carnage.lt 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Elster,  Giulay  was 
engaged  the  whole  day,  with  various  Operations 
success,  against  Bertrand's  corps,  of  Giulay  at 
Though  far  removed  from  the  head-  Lindenau. 
quarters  of  either  army,  and  separated  by  five 
miles  of  marshes  from  the  great  body  of  the 
combatants,  the  struggle  there  was  one  of  life 
and  death  to  the  French  army ;  for  Bertrand 
fought  for  Lindenau,  and  their  only  line  of  re- 
treat to  the  Rhine  in  case  of  disaster  !  The 
Austrians  were  at  first  successful,  though  not 

*  Bout,  118.  Vaud.,  i.,  208.  Jom.,  iv.,  458.  Fain,  ii., 
401.    Odel.,  ii. 

t  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  133, 134.  Bout.,  118,  119.  Jom., 
iv.,  438,  439.     Kausler,  941.     Fain,  ii.,  401. 

t  Bout.,  119,  120.  Join.,  iv.,  460.  Vict  et  Conq.,  niL, 
134.     Fain,  ii.,  403. 
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without  a  desperate  struggle.  After  seven 
hours'  hard  fighting,  their  gallant  corps  over- 
came the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  French, 
and  Bertrand  was  not  only  driven  out  of  Linde- 
nau  into  the  marshes,  but  forced  to  take  refuge 
behind  the  Lippe,  where  his  troops,  drawn  up 
in  several  squares,  maintained  the  contest  only 
by  a  loose  fire  of  tirailleurs.  If  Giulay  had,  as 
soon  as  he  got  possession  of  the  town,  broken 
the  bridges  of  Lindenau,  the  retreat  of  the  French 
army  would  have  been  entirely  cut  off,  and  their 
communications  with  the  Rhine  rendered  im- 
possible. Seriously  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of 
such  a  disaster,  Napoleon  sent  positive  orders 
to  Bertrand  to  regain  that  important  post  at  all 
hazards,  coupled  with  severe  remarks  upon  his 
having  ever  lost  it.  Stung  to  the  quick  by  these 
reproaches,  Bertrand  immediately  re-formed  his 
troops  into  columns  of  attack,  and,  falling  sud- 
denly on  the  Austrians,  who,  deeming  the  con- 
test over,  were  off  their  guard,  drove  them  out 
of  Lindenau,  and  reopened  the  communications 
of  the  Grand  Army.  Giulay,  upon  this,  drew 
off  his  troops  to  the  ground  they  had  occupied 
at  the  commencement  of  the  action.* 

To  the  north  of  Leipsic,  on  the  side  of  Mock- 
Battle  of  Mock-  ern'  a  conflict  took  place,  less  im- 
em  between  portant  from  the  number  of  forces 
Blucher  and  engaged,  but  not  inferior  in  the 
Ney.  valour  and  obstinacy  displayed  on 

both  sides,  between  the  armies  of  Blucher  and 
Ney.  The  Prussian  general,  in  conformity  with 
the  general  plan  of  operations,  had  put  him- 
self in  motion  at  daybreak  from  his  position  in 
front  of  Halle,  and  advanced  in  two  columns  : 
Langeron  by  Radefeldt  and  Breitenfeldt ;  and 
D'York  by  Lindenthal  on  Mockern ;  Sacken 
formed  the  reserve  Before  they  reached  the 
enemy,  however,  who  was  posted  near  Sken- 
ditz,  the  action  had  begun  on  the  south  of  Leip- 
sic ;  and  Ney,  who  had  the  command,  was  so 
impressed  with  the  awful  cannonade  which  was 
heard  in  that  direction,  that  he  despatched  two 
divisions  of  Oudinot's  corps,  now  under  the 
command  of  Souham,  towards  Wachau,  to  re- 
enforce  the  emperor.  The  effects  of  this  gen- 
erous zeal  were  in  the  highest  degree  disas- 
trous to  the  French  arms.  The  other  divisions 
of  Souham's  corps  having  not  yet  come  up  from 
Duben,  the  French  marshal  had  not  at  his  dispo- 
sal, after  this  large  deduction,  above  twenty-five 
thousand  foot  and  three  thousand  horse,  while 
Blucher  had  fifty-six  thousand.  Ney  drew  up  his 
troops  in  a  strong  position,  the  right  in  front  of 
a  wood  of  some  extent  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Breitenfeldt;  the  line  extending  from  thence, 
through  Gross  Wetteritz,  to  Mockern  on  the  left. 
Advanced  posts  also  occupied  Radefeldt  and 
other  villages  in  front.  Langeron  was  directed 
to  expel  the  enemy  from  Radefeldt,  and,  pushing 
on,  to  force  Breitenfeldt,  and  drive  him  into 
the  open  plain  beyond,  towards  Leipsic ;  while 
D'York,  on  the  French  left,  following  the  great 
road  to  Leipsic,  was  to  turn  to  its  left  at  Lut- 
schen,  and  drive  the  enemy  from  Lindenthal. t 

At  the  first  onset,  Ney,  finding  himself  assail- 
DefeatofNey  ed  by  such  superior  forces,  aban- 
by  Blucher.      doned  Radefeldt  and  the  villages  in 


*  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  134.  Bout.,  120.  Fain,  ii.,  407. 
Lab.,  ii.,  387,  388. 

t  Lond.,  155, 156.  Bout.,  121, 122.  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii., 
134,  135.  *  ' 


front,  and  drew  in  his  advanced  posts  over  a 
considerable  space  to  the  main  line  running 
from  Lindenthal  to  Mockern.  There,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  his  great  inferiority  of 
force,  he  stood  firm,  and  a  most  obstinate  con- 
flict ensued.  The  wood  on  their  right,  and  the 
villages  of  Gross  and  Klein  Wetteritz,  furi- 
ously assailed  by  Langeron,  were  as  bravely  de- 
fended by  Ney  ;  but,  after  being  three  times  ta- 
ken and  retaken,  finally  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  allies.  D'York,  at  the  same  time, 
commenced  a  vigorous  attack  on  Mockern,  on 
the  extreme  French  right,  while  the  Russian 
horse  charged  with  the  utmost  gallantry  the 
French  batteries  and  squares  in  the  open  plain 
between  the  villages.  After  a  most  sanguinary 
conflict,  in  the  course  of  which  it  was  five  times 
taken  and  retaken,  Mockern  was  carried  by 
D'York;  and  Marmont's  corps,  driven  back  to 
the  open  plain  in  the  direction  of  the  Partha, 
soon  fell  into  disorder,  and  lost  a  considerable 
part  of  its  artillery  under  the  repeated  charges  of 
the  Russian  and  Prussian  cavalry.  The  whole 
French  line  was  falling  into  confusion  before 
Sacken  came  up  with  the  Russian  reserve,  so 
that  he  was  not  required  to  take  part  in  the  ac- 
tion. Late  in  the  evening,  Delmas's  division  of 
Ney's  corps  arrived  from  Duben,  and  was  im- 
mediately hurried  forward  to  the  right,  to  cover 
the  retreat  of  the  park  of  Ney's  corps,  which 
was  in  the  most  imminent  danger  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  victorious  Russians  ;  but, 
though  this  calamity  was  averted  by  the  good 
countenance  which  that  body  showed,  yet  it 
was  too  late  to  retrieve  the  day,  and  the  shat- 
tered remains  of  Ney's  army  retired  behind  the 
Partha,  having  lost  an  eagle,  two  standards, 
twenty  guns,  and  two  thousand  prisoners,  be- 
sides four  thousand  killed  and  wounded,  in  this 
well-fought  field.  In  addition,  thirty  cannon 
were  surprised  by  the  Cossacks  on  the  night 
following,  where  the  French,  though  defeated 
by  superior  numbers,  displayed  the  most  heroic 
courage  and  devotion.* 

The  battle  of  the  16th,  though  it  terminated 
decisively  in  favour  of  the  allies 
only  on  the  side  of  the  Partha,  yet  ^suit  **ti*his 
was,  in  its  final  results,  entirely  to  ay  s  g  ing' 
their  advantage.  Situated  as  Napoleon  was,  an 
indecisive  action  was  equivalent  to  a  defeat : 
his  affairs  were  in  such  a  situation,  that  nothing 
could  retrieve  them  but  a  decisive  victory.  Un- 
der Napoleon  in  person,  the  French  might  boast 
with  reason  of  having  had  the  advantage,  since 
the  allies,  who  made  the  attack,  had  been  una- 
ble, excepting  at  Mark-Kleberg,  to  force  them 
from  their  position  ;  and  the  loss,  which  was 
upward  of  fifteen  thousand  on  each  side,  was 
pretty  nearly  balanced.  But  the  defeat  at  Mock- 
ern threatened  his  rear  :  the  frightful  peril  in- 
curred at  Lindenau  had  shown  the  hazard  in 
which  his  communications  were  placed.  The 
enemy  on  the  succeeding  day  would  receive  re- 
enforcements  to  the  amount  of  nearly  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  while  he  could  not  draw  to  his 
standards  above  thirty-five  thousand  ;  and  his 
position,  separated  from  his  reserve  park  of 
ammunition,  which  was  at  Torgau,  and  his  only 
magazines,  which  were  at  Magdebourg,  with  a 
single  chaussee  traversing  two  miles  of  morass- 


*  Lond.,  155,  159.     Bout.,  121,  122.     Jom.,  iv.,  461,  462, 
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es  for  his  retreat,  was  in  the  last  degree  perilous. 
Sound  policy,  therefore,  counselled  immediate 
preparations  for  a  retreat,  when  his  forces  were 
still,  in  a  great  measure,  unbroken,  and  he  could, 
by  holding  Leipsic  as  a  Itte-Au-pont,  gain  time 
for  his  immense  army  to  defile  over  the  perilous 
pass  in  its  rear.  But  Napoleon  could  not  brook 
the  idea  of  retiring  from  an  open  field,  in  which 
he  himself  had  commanded.  His  position,  as 
the  head  of  a  revolutionized  military  state,  for- 
bade it.  He  had  announced  to  the  King  of  Sax- 
ony that  he  had  been  victorious  :  all  the  bells 
in  and  around  Leipsic  had  been  set  a-ringing  to 
celebrate  his  triumph  ;  if  he  now  retreated,  it 
would  be  to  announce  to  all  Europe  that  he  had 
been  defeated.  Actuated  by  these  feelings,  as 
well  as  by  a  lingering  confidence  in  his  good 
fortune,  and  in  the  likelihood  of  the  allied  gen- 
erals falling  into  some  error  which  might  give 
him  the  means  of  striking  a  decisive  blow  from 
his  central  position,  he  resolved  to  remain  firm  ; 
and  not  only  made  no  preparations  for  a  retreat, 
hut  gave  no  directions  for  throwing  any  addi- 
tional bridges  over  the  Elster  and  Pleisse  in  his 
rear,  though  the  engineers  could  have  establish- 
ed twenty  in  a  single  night.* 

No  sooner  had  the  fire  ceased  than  Napoleon 
„     ,     ,  ordered  Meerfeldt  to  be  brought 

ic^ewftT"  into  his  presence.  He  hailed,  with 
Meerfeldt,  the  utmost  eagerness,  the  oppor- 
•whom  he  sends  tunity  of  reopening,  by  means  of 

back  with  Be-  th  Austrian  general,  with  whom 
cret  proposals.  o  > 

he  was  well  acquainted,  diplomat- 
ic relations,  which  he  hoped  might  become  sep- 
arate and  confidential,  with  the  Emperor  Fran- 
cis and  the  cabinet  of  Vienna.  Having  parta- 
ken of  the  frugal  supper  which  the  bivouac 
would  afford  even  for  the  imperial  table,  Meer- 
feldt was;  at  ten  at  night,  introduced  into  the 
emperor's  cabinet.  By  a  singular  coincidence, 
it  was  he  who  had  come  a  suppliant  on  the  part 
of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  to  solicit  the  armi- 
stice of  Leoben  ;  it  was  he  who  had  conducted, 
on  the  part  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  the  treaty 
of  Campo-Formio  ;  and  it  was  from  his  hand, 
on  the  night  following  the  battle  of  Austerlitz, 
that  the  pencil  note  had  come,  which  gave  the 
first  opening  to  the  conferences  which  led  to 
the  peace  of  Presburg.  The  mutations  of  for- 
tune had  now  brought  the  same  general  to  the 
emperor's  tent,  when  the  latter,  in  his  turn,  had 
become  the  suppliant,  and  he  was  to  solicit,  not 
to  concede,  peace  and  salvation  from  his  for- 
mer imperial  opponents.  He  addressed  to  him 
some  obliging  expressions  on  the  misfortune 
which  he  had  sustained  in  being  made  prisoner, 
and  dismissed  him  to  the  Austrian  headquar- 
ters, stored  with  every  imaginable  argument 
that  could  be  urged  against  continuing  in  the 
Russian  alliance  ;  and  offered,  on  condition  of 
an  armistice  being  immediately  concluded,  to 
evacuate  Germany,  and  retire  behind  the  Rhine 
till  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace. t    "Adieu, 


*  Bout.,  123,  124.  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  136.  Rogniat, 
Art.  de  la  Guerre,  394.     Jom.,  it.,  462. 

t  "Our  political  alliance,"  said  Napoleon,  "is  broken 
up,  but  between  your  master  and  me  there  is  another  bond 
■which  is  indissoluble.  That  it  is  which  I  invoke  ;  for  I 
sAall  always  place  confidence  in  the  regard  of  my  father- 
in-law.  It  is  to  him  I  shall  never  cease  to  appeal  from  all 
that  passes  here.  You  see  how  they  attack  me,  and  how  I 
defend  myself.  Does  your  cabinet  never  weigh  the  conse- 
quences of  such  exasperation  ?  If  it  is  wise,  it  will  speedily 
do  so :  it  can,  do  so  this  evening  ;  to-morrow  it  may  perhaps 


general,''  said  he,  when  he  dismissed  Meerfeldt 
on  his  parole ;  "  when  on  my  behalf  you  shall 
speak  of  an  armistice  to  the  two  emperors,  I 
doubt  not  the  voice  which  strikes  their  ears  will 
be  eloquent  indeed  in  recollections."* 

Napoleon's  sense  of  the  dangers  of  his  situa- 
tion was  sufficiently  evinced  by  his  Motnnfnl 
offering  to  retire  from  Germany  on  night  at  Napo- 
condition  that  an  armistice  was  leon's head- 
agreed  to.  He  passed  a  melan-  luarters- 
choly  night  after  Meerfeldt  had  departed,  his 
tents  being  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  dried  fish- 
pond, not  far  from  the  road  which  leads  to  Roch- 
litz,  where  they  were  pitched  in  the  middle  of 
the  squares  of  the  Old  Guard.  The  cannon  con- 
tinued to  boom  occasionally  on  the  side  of  Mark- 
Kleberg  through  the  whole  night,  where  the  ad- 
vanced posts  were  almost  touching  each  other. 
The  most  sombre  presentiments  filled  the  minds 
of  the  generals  who  attended  on  the  emperor  : 
ammunition  was  already  becoming  scarce,  and 
no  fresh  supplies  could  be  obtained  ;  a  few  po- 
tatoes, found  in  the  fields,  were  all  the  provis- 
ions the  men  could  obtain  in  the  country,  and 
the  stores  in  Leipsic  would  soon  be  exhausted : 
certain  ruin  appeared  to  await  them,  when  the 
army,  which  had  not  been  able  to  discomfit  the 
enemy  to  whom  they  had  been  opposed,  was 
assailed,  in  addition,  by  a  hundred  thousand  fresh 
troops,  who  would  come  up  on  the  succeeding 
day.  Still  the  emperor,  though  fully  aware  of  his 
danger,  made  no  preparations  to  guard  against 
it :  not  a  carriage  was  directed  to  the  rear,  not 
a  bridge  was  thrown  over  the  Elster  ;  but  re- 
lying on  the  valour  of  his  soldiers,  his  own  good 
fortune,  and  the  strength  of  Leipsic  as  a  point 
d'appui  to  his  centre,  the  mighty  conqueror  re- 
mained in  moody  obstinacy  to  await  the  stroke 
of  fate.t 

The  allied  sovereigns  were  too  well  aware  of 
the  advantages  of  their  situation  The  allies  de- 
either  to  fall  into  the  snare  which  fer  the  attack 
Napoleon  had  laid  for  them,  by  tlU  thR  18th- 
sending  back  Meerfeldt  with  proposals  for  an 
armistice,  or  to  throw  them  away  by  precipita- 
ting the  attack  before  their  whole  forces  had 
come  up.  Under  pretence,  therefore,  of  refer- 
ring the  proposals  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
Schwartzenberg  eluded  them  altogether,  and 
no  answer  was  returned  to  them  till  after  the 
French  had  recrossed  the  Rhine.  Meanwhile, 
the  great  re-enforcements  on  which  they  relied 
were  approaching.  Bernadotte,  on  the  1 6th,  had 
reached  Landsberg,  on  his  way  back  from  the 
Elbe,  to  which  he  had  been  drawn  by  Napoleon's 
demonstrations  against  Berlin;  Benningsenwas 
at  Coelitz,  and  Colloredo  at  Borna  ;  so  that  all 
three  might  be  expected  to  take  part  in  the  ac- 


be  too  late,  for  who  can  foretell  the  events  of  to-morrow  T 
They  deceive  themselves  in  regard  to  my  dispositions  :  I 
ask  nothing  but  to  repose  in  the  shadow  of  peace,  and  to 
dream  of  the  happiness  of  France,  after  having  dreamed  of 
its  glory.  You  are  afraid  of  the  sleep  of  the  lion  :  you  fear 
that  you  will  never  be  easy  after  having  pared  his  nails  and 
cut  his  main.  You  think  only  of  repairing,  by  a  single 
stroke,  the  calamities  of  twenty  years  ;  and,  carried  away 
by  this  idea,  you  never  perceive  the  changes  which  time 
has  marie  around  you,  and  that  now  for  Austria  to  gain  at 
the  expense  of  France  is  to  lose.  Reflect  on  it,  general :  it 
is  neither  Austria,  nor  France,  nor  Prussia  singly,  that 
will  be  able  to  arrest  on  the  Vistula  the  inundation  of  a  peo- 
ple half  nomade,  essentially  conquering,  and  whoso  domin- 
ions extend  from  this  to  China."— Fain,  ii.,  412,  413. 

*  Fain,  ii.,  412,  414.     Odel.,  ii.,  23. 

t  Odel.,  ii.,  23,  25.  Jom.,  ir.,  463.  Rogniat,  Art.  de  U 
Guerre,  393,  394. 
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tion  in  the  evening  of  the  following  day.  The  at- 
tack, accordingly,  was  ordered  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  that  day ;  but  such  was  the  bad- 
ness of  the  roads  to  the  southward,  from  the  im- 
mense multitude  of  artillery  and  chariots  which 
had  passed  over  them,  that  Colloredo  and  Ben- 
ningsen  had  not  then  come  up,  and  did  not 
reach  their  ground,  the  former  till  four,  the  lat- 
ter till  late  in  the  evening.  The  attack  was, 
therefore,  adjourned  till  the  following  morning, 
when  the  troops  were  ordered  to  be  in  readi- 
ness by  daybreak ;  and  no  doubt  was  entertain- 
ed of  success,  as  the  Grand  Allied  Army  would 
then  be  re-enforced  by  above  fifty  thousand 
combatants,  besides  those  who  joined  Blucher 
and  Bernadotte.* 

But,  although  matters  were  thus  favourable 
Da  rous  to  the  allies  on  the  ground  where 
state  of  the  al-  Napoleon  and  the  allied  sovereigns 
lied  affairs  to  commanded  in  person,  to  the  south 
the  north  of      0f  LejpSjC;  affairs  were  far  from 

eips1'  being   in   an   equally  satisfactory 

state  to  the  north  of  that  town,  where  Blucher 
was  opposed  to  Ney  and  Marmont.  Regnier, 
and  the  other  divisions  of  Ney's  corps,  had  now 
come  up  from  Duben,  which  rendered  him  more 
than  a  match  for  the  army  of  Silesia,  weakened 
as  that  noble  host  was  by  six  thousand  men  lost 
on  the  preceding  day,  and  the  incessant  fighting 
which  it  had  sustained  since  the  commencement 
„  ,_  of  the  campaign.  A  violent  cavalry  ac- 
tion on  the  17th,  between  Arrighi's  dra- 
goons and  Wassilchikoff's  Cossacks,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Partha,  had  only  terminated  to  the 
advantage  of  the  allies  by  bringing  up  the  re- 
serve hussars,  who  at  length  drove  the  enemy 
back  to  the  very  walls  of  Leipsic.  Everything, 
therefore,  on  that  side  depended  upon  bringing 
the  prince  royal  into  action  ;  but  in  that  quar- 
ter a  most  alarming  degree  of  backwardness 
had  become  visible,  which  threatened  the  cause 
of  the  allies  with  the  most  serious  consequen- 
ces. Not  only  had  Bernadotte,  in  pursuance  of 
his  usual  system  of  saving  the  Swedes,  so  suc- 
cessfully applied  at  Gross  Beeren  and  Denr.e- 
0ct  15  witz,  arranged  the  troops  of  his  own  do- 
minions a  full  march  in  the  rear  of  the 
Russians  and  Prussians,  but,  instead  of  direct- 
ing them  to  Halle,  as  he  was  recommended, 
where  they  would  have  been,  if  not  in  line  with 
Blucher,  at  least  not  very  far  in  his  rear,  he  had 
moved  the  Russians  only  to  Zoerbig,  while  the 
Prussians  and  Swedes  stretched  by  the  Peter- 
berg  and  Grobzig,  so  far  from  the  decisive  point 
as  to  be  of  no  service  whatever  in  the  crisis 
which  was  approaching.! 

Fortunately  for  the  allies  and  the  cause  of 
Vigorous  ef-  European  freedom,  their  interests 
forts  of  Sir  were  at  this  juncture  supported,  at 
Charles  Stew-  the  headquarters  of  the  Prince  Roy- 

BerLadottf UP  al  of  Sweden-  by  men  wh°se  dis- 
cernment showed  them  where  the 
decisive  point  lay,  and  whose  moral  courage 
rendered  them  equal  to  the  task  of  enforcing 
it  upon  the  commander.  Sir  Charles  Stewart 
and  General  Pozzo  di  Borgo  were  officially  at- 
tached to  his  headquarters  on  the  part  of  their 
respective  courts,  and  both  possessed  great  in- 
fluence with  his  royal  highness  ;  for  the  former 
had  the  disbursement  of  the  British  subsidies, 

*  Bout.,  125,  126.     Jom.,  iv.,  464,  465. 

+  Loud.,  160,  161.     Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  136. 


and  the  latter  was  the  accredited  diplomatist 
and  personal  favourite  of  Alexander.  Indefati- 
gable were  the  efforts  which  these  ardent  men 
made  at  this  crisis  to  overcome  the  backward- 
ness of  the  prince  royal,  and  bring  forward  his 
powerful  force,  fifty  thousand  strong,  to  the 
support  of  Blucher,  who  was  always  in  the 
front,  and  might  be  exposed  from  that  cause,  if 
not  adequately  backed,  to  the  most  serious  dan- 
ger. Not  only  did  Sir  Charles  personally  re- 
monstrate, in  the  most  energetic  manner,  on  the 
14th  and  15th,  against  the  pernicious  and  ec- 
centric direction  which  Bernadotte  was  giving 
to  his  troops,  and  which  had  the  effect  of  ex- 
cluding them  from  all  share  in  the  action  of  the 
16th  ;  but  on  the  morning  of  that  day  he  ad- 
dressed to  him  a  written  remonstrance,  penned 
with  respect,  but  military  frankness,  and  breath- 
ing a  warm,  but  not  undeserved  spirit  of  patri- 
otic indignation.*  These  efforts,  which  were 
vigorously  seconded  by  Blucher  and  Pozzo  di 
Borgo,  at  length  produced  the  desired  effect : 
the  circuitous  sweep,  indeed,  which  Bernadotte 
had  given  to  his  troops,  saved  Ney  from  de- 
struction, and  doubled  Blucher's  losses  on  the 
16th  ;  but  at  length  he  was  brought  forward  to 
his  ground.  On  the  night  of  the  16th,  Berna- 
dotte slept  at  Landsberg,  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  17th  he  was  on  the  heights  of  Breitenfeldt, 


*  These  letters  are  very  curious,  and  remain  enduring 
monuments  both  of  the  tortuous  policy  at  that  period  of 
Bernadotte,  and  of  the  clear  military  discernment  and  un- 
flinching moral  courage  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry.    At 
9  A.M.  on  the  16th,  he  wrote  to  the  prince  royal  as  fol- 
lows :  "According  to  the  report  of  General  Blucher,  the  en- 
emy has  quitted  Doliteh.     It  is  of  the  last  importance,  ac- 
cording to  my  ideas,  that  the  army  of  your  royal  highness 
should  move  to  the  left  behind  Doliteh  ;  the  marshes  and 
defiles  render  such  a  movement  free  of  all  risk,  and  your 
royal  highness  will  then  be  in  a  situation  to  take  a  part  in 
the  approaching  battle,  which  will  be  more  decisive  with 
your  army  and  military  talents.     As  the  whole  enemy's 
force  are  in  the  environs  of  Leipsic,  permit  me  to  observe 
that  the  moments  are  precious.     The  English  nation  has  its 
eye  upon  you  :  it  is  my  duty  to  address  you  with  frankness. 
The  English  nation  will  never  believe  that  you  are  indiffer- 
ent, provided  the  enemy  is  beaten,  whether  you  take  apart  in 
the  battle  or  not.    I  venture  to  beseech  your  royal  highness, 
if  you  remain  in  the  second  line,  to  send  forward  Capta-n 
Bogue,  with  the  rocket  brigade,  to  General  Blucher,  to  act 
with  the  cavalry."     Bernadotte,  however,  still  hung  back, 
and,  by  Blucher's  desire,  Sir  Charles  galloped  to  his  head- 
quarters, and  found  the  Russians  only  at  Landsberg :  the 
Prussians  a  march  behind  the  Russians,  and  the  Swedes  a 
march  behind  the  Prussians.     He  could  not  obtain  an  inter- 
view with  the  prince  royal,  but  got  from  General  Adler- 
crentz  a  promise  to  send  forward  3000  horse  next  morning. 
Sir  Charles  then  returned  to  Blucher,  took  part  in  the  ac- 
tion, and,  after  it  was  over,  rode  back  to  Halle,  where  Ber- 
nadotte had  still  not   arrived,  and  wrote  to  him  the  fol- 
lowing laconic  epistle  :  "  Halle,  9  P.M.,  16th  Oct. — I  have 
just  come  from  General  Blucher's  field  of  battle.     I  have 
the  honour  to  lay  before  your  royal  highness  the  dettails 
of  the  action.     I  venture  to  supplicate  your  royal  high- 
ness to  march,  the  moment  you  receive  this  letter,  on  Tau- 
cha.     There  is  not  an  instant  to  lose  :  your  royal  highness 
has  pledged  your  word  to  me  to  do  so.     I  must  now  address 
you  as  a  friend.     /  speak  now  as  a  soldier ;  and,  if  you  do 
not  commence  your  march,  you  will  repent  it  as  long  as  you 
live."   To  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman  this  was  sufficient,  and 
B%piadotte  at  length  moved  next  morning,  and  reached  his 
ground  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day.     He  was,  however, 
most  indignant  at  this  freedom,  and  the  first  time  he  saw 
Sir  Charles  afterward,  he  said,  "  Comment !  General  Stew- 
art, quel  droit  avez  vous  de  m'ecrire  ■    Ne  rappelez  vous  pas 
que  je  suis  Prince  de  Suede,  un  des  plus  grands  giniraux  de 
I'age  ?     Et  si  vous  etiez  a  ma  place,  que  penseriez  vous  si 
quelqu'un  vous  ecrivoit  comme  vous  m'avez  ecrit?"    The 
Gascons  are  always  true  to  their  name  and  character.     He 
soon,  however,  recovered  his  good-humour ;  and  when  tbe 
Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Londonderry  visited  Sweden, 
in  1838,  on  their  way  to  St.  Petersburg,  he  received  them, 
much  to  his  credit,  with  the  most  distinguished  kindness 
and  hospitality. — Londonderry,  162,  177;   War  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  personal  information. 
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immediately  in  the  rear  of  Blucher's  army.  His 
conduct  on  this  occasion,  as  on  many  others 
during  the  campaign,  was  not  owing  either  to 
want  of  military  discernment  or  physical  reso- 
lution, but  to  secret  views  of  political  ambition. 
He  clearly  foresaw  and  anxiously  desired  the 
fall  of  Napoleon,  but  he  had  no  wish  to  have 
a  hand  in  completing  either  his  destruction  or 
that  of  his  army ;  being  repelled  as  much  by  a 
natural  feeling  of  patriotic  attachment  to  the 
land  of  his  birth,  as  by  a  conviction  that  such  a 
catastrophe  would  prove  an  insurmountable  bar 
to  his  own  ascent  of  the  vacant  throne  on  which 
he  had  already  set  his  heart.* 

Considerable  changes,  during  the  night  of  the 

Changes  in  Na-  "ft».WB"  P>ade~by  Napoleon  in 
poleon's  posi-  the  disposition  of  his  troops.  At 
tion  during  the  two  in  the  morning,  seeing  that 
nisht-  no  answer  had  been  returned  to 

the  propositions  he  had  sent  through  Meerfeldt, 
he  prepared  for  battle,  and  made  the  requisite 
contraction  of  the  circle  which  his  troops  occu- 
pied, to  enable  them  to  withstand  the  prodigious 
force  by  which  they  were  to  be  assailed.  He 
had  now  brought  up  his  whole  reserves  from 
Duben  ;  and  Regnier,  with  his  Saxons,  now  re- 
duced to  eight  thousand  men,  had  joined  the 
standards  of  Ney  on  the  Partha.  The  whole 
army  effected  a  change  of  front  to  the  left,  the 
left  wing  being  thrown  back,  and  Connewitz, 
on  the  extreme  right,  serving  as  the  pivot.  Po- 
niatowsky  remained  fixed  there,  on  the  edge  of 
the  Elster  ;  and  the  whole  army,  now  not  num- 
bering more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
combatants,  was  arranged  in  a  semicircle,  fa- 
cing outward  from  that  point  to  the  extreme 
left,  which  rested  on  the  Partha  to  the  north  of 
Leipsic.  The  line,  thus  contracted,  abandoned 
Wachau,  Lieberwolkvvitz,  and  the  heights  in 
their  rear,  the  object  of  such  fierce  contention 
on  the  preceding  day  ;  it  ran  from  Connewitz 
to  Probstheyda.  in  which  last  village  Victor  was 
stationed.  Macdonald  fell  back  to  Holzhausen ; 
Lauriston,  at  Stoeteritz,  was  a  reserve  to  the 
two  latter  corps ;  while  the  Imperial  Guard, 
under  Napoleon  in  person,  on  the  Thonberg, 
near  the  Tobacco-windmill,  still  occupied  a  cen- 
tral position,  from  which  he  could  succour  any 
point  That  might  be  peculiarly  menaced.  Ber- 
trand  remained  in  his  old  position  at  Lindenau, 
and  detachments  in  observation  merely  occupied 
the  villages  to  the  westward  of  Tweinainsdorf 
and  Moelkr.u,  round  to  Ney's  army,  which  was 
in  position  immediately  to  the  north  of  Leipsic 
on  the  Partha ;  Regnier  at  Paunsdorf,  opposite 
Taucha  ;  Ney  at  Santa  Thecla,  and  Oudinot  at 
Neutsch.  Uneasy  about  his  retreat,  Napoleon 
repaired,  at  three  in  the  morning,  to  Lindenau, 
where  he  had  a  conference  with  Bertrand,  who 
received  orders  to  push  forward  an  advanced 
guard  and  occupy  Weissenfels,  on  the  road  to 
Mayence,  which  was  done  before  noon  on  the 
same  day.  The  position  of  the  French  army 
around  Leipsic,  with  its  flanks  secured  from 
being  turned  by  the  Elster  and  the  Partha,  and 
the  old  walls  of  the  town  itself  as  a  great  re- 
doubt in  its  centre,  was  undoubtedly  strong, 
and  hardly  liable,  if  bravely  defended  by  such 
a  force  as  Napoleon's,  to  be  forced  by  any  mass- 
es of  assailants,  how  great  soever.     But  it  had 


*  Lo.id.,  162, 170. 


a  frightful  defect,  that  it  had  but  one  issue  for 
so  vast  a  multitude  of  men,  horse,  cannon,  and 
chariots  in  rear :  resembling  thus,  in  a  striking 
manner,  the  position  of  the  Russians,  with  the 
Alle  at  their  backs,  in  front  of  Friedland,*  »f 
which  Napoleon  had  taken  such  decisive  advan- 
tage in  the  first  Polish  war.t 

Schwartzenberg,  on  his  side,  made  the  requi- 
site dispositions  for  following  up  his   Tv 
j         .  j  ii        dispositions 

advantages,  and  pressing  upon  the  of  Prince 
columns  of  the  French  from  all  sides  Schwartzen- 
of  the  narrow  circle  into  which  they  h"s£°r  the 
had  now  retired.  The  Grand  Ar- 
my of  Bohemia,  and  Benningsen's  reserve  from 
Poland,  were  formed  into  three  col- 
umns :  the  right,  under  Benningsen's  ct'  ' 
orders,  composed  of  his  own  army,  the  corps 
of  Klenau,  and  Ziethen's  Prussians,  was  di- 
rected to  advance  from  Gross  Posna  to  Holz- 
hausen ;  the  centre,  under  Barclay  de  Tolly, 
who  had  the  corps  of  Kleist  and  Wittgenstein 
under  his  command,  with  the  grenadiers  and 
guards  in  reserve,  assembled  near  Gossa,  and 
was  to  advance  straight  upon  Wachau ;  while 
the  left,  under  the  direction  of  the  Prince  of 
Hesse-Homberg,  consisting  of  Meerfeldt's  and 
Colloredo's  Austrians,  his  own  reserve,  and 
Lichtenstein's  men,  was  to  move  forward  by 
the  edge  of  the  Elster,  from  Connewitz  and 
Mark- Kleberg,  on  Doelitz  and  Leipsic.  To  the 
north  of  Leipsic,  also,  the  prince  royal  and  Blu- 
cher,  now  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  strong, 
had  made  their  arrangements  for  a  decisive  en- 
gagement :  the  former,  with  the  corps  of  Laa- 
geron,  as  well  as  his  own  troops,  under  his  or- 
ders, was  to  cross  the  Partha,  turn  Ney's  right, 
and  force  him  back  upon  Leipsic,  from  the  side 
of  Taucha,  and  the  road  to  Wittenberg;  while 
Blucher,  with  his  two  remaining  corps  of  Sack- 
en  and  D'York,  was  to  remain  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Partha,  and  drive  all  before  him 
who  should  remain  on  that  side  of  the  river. 
The  forces  of  the  allies  were  more  numerous 
than  had  ever  been  assembled  in  one  field  du- 
ring modern  times,  for  they  mustered  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  combatants,  with 
nearly  fourteen  hundred  guns  ;  and  in  intrinsic 
strength  and  military  equipment  far  exceeded 
any  force  ever  collected  for  warlike  purposes 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world. f^ 

At  length  the  battle  of  giants  commenced. 
The   18th  of  October  dawned,  commencement 
and  the  last  hour  of  the  French  ofthe  battle,  and 
Empire  began  to  toll.     At  nine,  success  ofthe 
Napoleon  took  his  station  on  the  ^es  on  their 
Thonberg  :  the  enemy's  columns 
were  already  approaching  with  rapid  strides  on 
all  sides,  and  their  heads  were  soon  seen  sur- 
mounting the  hills  of  Wachau,  and  driving,  like 
chaff  before  the  wind,  the  French  detachments 
which  were  stationed  to  retard  their  advance 
in  the  intermediate  villages.     Inexpressibly  aw- 


*  Ante   ii.    535. 

t  Bout!,  128,  129.  Jom.,  iv.,  464,  466.  Vict,  et  Conq., 
rrii.,  137,  138.     Vaud.,  i.,  211,  212. 

'  t  Bout.,  128,  131.     Jom.,  iv.,  466,  467.     Vaud.,  i.,  212, 
213.     Kausler,  945,  946. 

I)  Mardonius,  at  Plataja,  is  said  to  havo  had  300,000  men, 
and  the  Gauls,  when  they  blockaded  Caesar  in  his  lines 
around  AJesia,  had  240,000 ;  but  neither  of  these  armies 
could  bear  any  comparison,  in  the  number  of  real  soldiers 
and  military  strength,  with  the  host  which  fought  under  tho 
allied  banners  at  Leipsic,  which  was  280,000,  with  1384 
pieces  of  cannon. 
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ful  was  the  spectacle  which  their  advance  af- 
forded to  the  agitated  multitude  who  thronged 
the  steeples  of  Leipsic.  As  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  the  ground  was  covered  with  an  innu- 
merable multitude  of  men  and  horses  :  long, 
deep  masses  marked  the  march  of  the  infantry ; 
dazzling  lines  of  light  indicated  the  squadrons 
of  cavalry  ;  the  glancing  of  the  bayonets  in  the 
rays  of  the  sun  sparkled  like  crests  of  foam  on 
a  troubled  ocean  ;  while  a  confused  murmur, 
arising  from  the  neighing  of  horses,  the  march 
of  the  columns,  and  rolling  of  the  guns,  was 
heard  like  the  roar  of  a  distant  cataract.  The 
allied  left,  under  the  Prince  of  Hesse-Homberg, 
first  came  into  action,  and  its  success  was  brill- 
iant and  immediate ;  the  resistance  of  the 
Poles  on  the  banks  of  the  Elster,  under  the 
brave  Poniatowsky,  proud  of  the  rank  of  Mar- 
shal of  France,  worthily  conferred  on  him  the 
day  before  by  the  emperor,  was  indeed  he- 
roic, but  they  were  unable  to  withstand  the  su- 
perior numbers  and  vehement  attacks  of  the 
Austrians,  under  Bianchi  and  Colloredo,  and 
gave  ground.  The  danger  on  that  side  was 
soon  imminent,  for  the  victorious  Austrians, 
driving  the  Poles  before  them,  soon  passed  Doe- 
litz  and  Loessnig,  and  menaced  Connewitz  and 
the  suburbs  of  Leipsic  the  only  line  of  retreat 
to  the  army.  Napoleon  immediately  repaired 
to  the  spot  with  two  divisions  of  the  Young 
Guard,  under  Oudinot,  while  the  Old,  under 
Mortier,  was  stationed  in  the  rear,  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  Leipsic  :  the  steady  countenance  of 
these  veterans  restored  the  combat ;  Prince 
Hesse-Homberg  was  wounded  ;  and  though  the 
Poles  were  driven  back,  after  hard  fighting,  to 
Connewitz,  the  action  on  this  side  ceased  to  be 
alarming,  and  all  Bianchi's  efforts  could  not 
dislodge  Poniatowsky  from  that  village,  even 
with  the  aid  of  Giulay's  corps,  which  Schwartz- 
enberg  despatched  to  his  support.* 

The  village  of  Probstheyda  formed  the  salient 
Desperate  con-  anSle  of  the  position  occupied  by 
fiict  at  Probs-  the  French  around  Leipsic,  and  as 
theyda  in  the  such  it  became,  early  in  the  day, 
centre.  the  0Dject  0f  tne  most  vehement 

contention  between  the  opposite  parties.  In 
the  first  instance,  the  progress  of  the  allies  in 
the  centre  was  rapid  :  Lieberwolkwitz  and  Wa- 
chau,  the  scenes  of  such  bloody  struggles  on 
the  16th,  were  abandoned  after  a  slight  combat 
of  advanced  posts  ;  the  allied  artillery  were  hur- 
ried forward,  amid  loud  shouts,  to  the  summit 
of  the  hills  of  Wachau,  and  soon  two  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon,  arrayed  along  the  heights,  be- 
gan to  send  an  iron  tempest  into  the  French 
columns.  But,  meanwhile,  Napoleon's  batteries 
were  not  idle  :  sensible  of  the  inferiority  of  their 
pieces  in  point  of  number  to  those  of  the  ene- 
my, the  men  endeavoured  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency by  the  rapidity  of  their  fire,  and  their 
guns  were  worked  with  extraordinary  vigour. 
Every  cannon  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  on 
either  side  was  hurried  to  the  front ;  and  soon 
eight  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  discharged  their 
fire,  or  played  on  the  hostile  masses,  in  a  space 
of  not  more  than  half  a  league  in  breadth  in  the 
centre  of  the  army.  In  the  midst  of  this  tre- 
mendous fire,  Prince  Augustus  of  Prussia  and 
General  Pirsch  received  orders,  with  Kleist's 

*  Fain,  ii.,  418,  420.  Bout.,  130,  131.  Vaud.,  i.,  214. 
Jom.,  iv.,  470. 


corps,  to  carry  Probstheyda.  Swiftly  they  moved 
over  the  intervening  open  space,  and  entered  the 
village  with  such  vigour,  that  they  reached  its 
centre  before  the  onset  could  be  arrested ;  but 
there  they  were  met  by  Victor  and  Lauriston,  at 
the  head  of  dense  masses,  who  combated  with 
such  resolution  that  they  were  driven  back.* 

Nothing  daunted  by  this  bloody  repulse, 
Prince  Augustus  re-formed  his  men,  s  co  d 
and  again  rushed  into  the  village,  0n  Probsthey-^ 
followed  by  Wittgenstein's  Rus-  da  is  repulsed 
sians  and  nearly  the  whole  of  ty  Napoleon 
Kleist's  corps.  Such  was  the  ve-  m  person- 
hemence  of  their  onset,  that  the  French  were 
entirely  expelled ;  the  fugitives  and  wounded 
overspread  the  plain,  which  extended  towards 
Leipsic.  Imposing  masses,  at  the  same  time, 
displayed  themselves  towards  Holzhausen,  on 
the  French  left,  and  the  centre  seemed  on  the 
point  of  being  forced.  Napoleon  instantly  hast- 
ened to  the  spot  with  the  remaining  two  divis- 
ions of  the  Young  Guard  :  the  steady  columns 
made  their  way  through  the  crowd  of  fugitives 
who  were  leaving  the  rear  of  the  centre,  and 
blocked  up  all  the  roads.  Amid  the  clouds  of 
dust  which  obscured  the  view,  and  the  cries  of 
the  combatants,  which  drowned  even  the  roar 
of  the  artillery,  he  preserved  his  usual  calmness 
and  decision,  and,  pushing  forward  to  the  front, 
arrested  the  tumult  with  two  battalions  of  the 
Guard,  and  did  not  return  to  his  station  beside 
the  windmill  till  he  had  entirely  expelled  the 
enemy  from  the  village.  Again  the  Russians 
under  Wittgenstein  and  Benningsen's  reserves 
were  brought  up  to  the  attack,  and  dislodged 
the  French  ;  but  a  third  time  the  invincible  sol- 
diers of  Lauriston  and  Victor  recovered  their 
post,  and  hurled  back  the  assailants,  with  dread- 
ful loss,  into  the  allied  ranks. t 

On  the  right,  Ziethen's  Prussians  marched 
against  Holzhausen  and  Zuckelhau-  Operations  on 
sen,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  fore-  the  allied 
noon,  followed  by  a  considerable  ri£ht- 
part  of  Benningsen's  Russians  in  reserve.  In 
moving  up  they  were  charged  in  flank  by  Se- 
bastiani's  dragoons  ;  but  Pahlen's  and  Tschap- 
litz's  cuirassiers  speedily  repulsed  the  charge, 
and  drove  back  the  enemy's  horse  with  great 
loss  into  their  own  lines.  At  the  same  time, 
Platoff,  with  six  thousand  Cossacks,  by  a  cir- 
cuitous sweep,  turned  the  extreme  left  of  the 
French  on  this  side,  and  threatened  the  rear  of 
Macdonald's  corps.  He,  in  consequence,  aban- 
doned Holzhausen,  and  fell  back  to  Stoeteritz, 
warmly  pursued  by  the  victorious  Prussians  ; 
and  the  allied  sovereigns,  who  had  now  advan- 
ced their  headquarters  to  the  sheepfold  of  Meus- 
dorf,  ordered  an  attack  on  that  village.  Such, 
however,  was  the  vehemence  of  the  fire  of  the 
French  batteries  of  a  hundred  guns,  posted  on 
either  side  of  Probstheyda— which,  seeing  their 
rear  thus  threatened,  wheeied  about,  and  opened 
with  terrible  execution  on  the  flank  of  the  at- 
tacking column — that,  after  having  all  but  car- 
ried the  village,  it  was  forced  to  recoil,  glad  to 
seek  shelter  in  the  nearest  hollows  from  the 
fearful  tempest.  Still  farther  to  the  allied  right, 
Bubna's  light  horse,  with  a  body  of  PlatofTs 


*  Fain,  ii.,  420,  422.  Bout.,  131,  132.  Jom.,  iv.,  470, 
471.     Vaud.,  i.,  214,  215. 

t  Fain,  ii.,  419,  420.  Bout.,  131,  132.  Jom.,  iv.,  470, 
471.     Vaud.,  i.,  214.    Lab.,  i.,  393. 
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Cossacks,  pushed  across  the  plain  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  combatants,  and  opened  up  a  com- 
munication with  Bernadotte's  outposts,  which 
soon  made  their  appearance  from  the  direction 
of  Taucha  :  united,  they  fell  upon  the  rear  of 
the  Wirtemberg  brigade  of  Normann,  which 
etraightway  abandoned  the  colours  of  France, 
and  ranged  itself  in  the  ranks  of  the  father- 
land.* 

Schwartzenberg,  finding  that  the  resistance 

The  allies  with-   °f  the  enem>' to  the  south  of  LeiP" 

i  draw  their  col-  sic  was  so  obstinate,  and  that  the 
nmns,  and  open  assault  of  the  villages  was  attend- 
*  combined  tire  ed  with  such  a  fearful  loss  of  life, 
oi  cannon.  ,   ,  ,    .    „ 

and  having  received  information 
of  decisive  success  to  the  north,  which  would 
soon  render  the  enemy's  position  untenable,  or- 
dered his  columns  over  the  whole  semicircle  to 
the  south,  to  seek  refuge  in  the  nearest  hollows 
from  the  dreadful  effect  of  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries, and  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  con- 
fined his  attack  on  that  side  to  another  and  more 
powerful  arm.  The  whole  cannon  of  the  Grand 
Army,  amounting  to  above  eight  hundred  pieces, 
were  brought  forward  to  the  front,  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  vast  semicircle,  two  leagues  in 
length,  from  Loesnitz  by  the  ridges  of  Wachau 
towards  Holzhausen,  and  during  the  remainder 
of  the  day  they  kept  up  an  incessant  and  most 
destructive  fire  on  the  enemy's  columns.  The 
French  batteries  in  that  direction,  which  num- 
bered above  five  hundred  pieces,  answered  with 
unconquerable  vigour  ;  but,  independent  of  their 
inferiority  in  point  of  number,  the  position  which 
the  allied  guns  occupied  was  far  superior,  being 
stationed  in  great  part  on  the  heights  command- 
ing the  whole  plain,  which  the  enemy  had  oc- 
cupied on  the  preceding  day,  while  their  semi- 
circular position  caused  their  concentric  fire  to 
fall  with  redoubled  severity  on  the  dense  and 
close  masses  of  the  French,  the  fire  of  whose 
batteries,  on  the  other  hand,  spreading  like  a 
fan  towards  a  wide  circumference,  was  attend- 
ed, comparatively  speaking,  with  very  little  ef- 
fect. Galled  beyond  endurance  by  the  fright- 
ful discharge,  Lauriston  and  Victor's  men  re- 
peatedly, and  almost  involuntarily,  rushed  out 
of  Probstheyda,  and  advanced  with  heroic  res- 
olution against  the  hostile  batteries ;  but,  as 
soon  as  they  came  within  the  range  of  grape- 
shot,  the  heads  of  the  densest  columns  were 
swept  away,  and  the  broken  remains  recoiled, 
horror-struck,  behind  the  shelter  of  the  houses. 
For  four  mortal  hours  this  awful  scene  lasted 
till  nightfall ;  the  allied  batteries  continuing, 
like  a  girdle  of  flame,  their  dreadful  fire,  while 
the  French  masses,  devoted  to  death,  still  closed 
their  ranks  as  they  wasted  away,  but  with  un- 
conquerable resolution  maintained  their  ground. 
Close  to  Napoleon  himself  twelve  guns  were 
dismounted  in  a  few  minutes  ;  from  the  ranks 
which  immediately  surrounded  him  some  thou- 
sand wounded  were  carried  back  to  Leipsic. 
In  Probstheyda,  Vial,  Rochambeau,  and  several 
generals  of  inferior  note,  were  killed,  and  great 
numbers  wounded  during  this  dreadful  interval ; 
but  still  their  columns  stood  firm  beneath  the 
I   tempest, t  exhibiting  a  sublime  example  of  hu- 

*  Kausler,  948.    Bout.,  132.    Jom.,  iv.,  471.     Vaud.,  i., 
!    215. 

!        t  Fain,  ii.,  428,  429.     Odel.,  ii.,  30,  31      Vaud.,  i.,  215. 
Bout.,  133,  134. 
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man  valour  rising  superior  to  all  the  storms  of 
fate. 

While  this  terrible  conflict  was  going  on  to 
the  south  of  Leipsic,  Ney  and  Mar-  n  , 

™~    .   ,      ,    .  -t.-j.u-  j    Operations  of 

mont  had  to  maintain  their  ground  Blucher  and 
against  still  more  overwhelming  Bemadotte 
odds  on  the  banks  of  the  Partha.  asainst  Nejr. 
At  ten  in  the  morning,  Blucher,  in  pursuance 
of  the  plan  agreed  on,  crossed  that  river,  and 
marched  to  join  the  prince  royal,  who,  on  his 
part,  broke  up  at  eight  from  Brietenfeldt,  and 
passed  at  Taucha  and  Mockau.  Their  united 
force,  when  they  were  both  assembled,  was 
little  short,  of  ninety  thousand  combatants,  ex- 
ceeding by  fully  forty  thousand  men  the  force 
which  Ney  could  oppose  to  them ;  and  they 
moved  direct  upon  Leipsic  by  the  right  bank 
of  the  river.  The  French  general,  finding  him- 
self thus  outnumbered,  adopted  the  same  change 
of  front  which  Napoleon  had  followed  to  the 
south  of  Leipsic,  and  drawing  back  his  men  to 
Schoenfeld,  Sellerhausen,  and  Stunts,  extended 
across  to  Regnier's  corps,  which  was  establish- 
ed at  Paunsdorf.  Thus  the  whole  French  ar- 
my was  now  arranged  in  a  circle  around  the 
city,  having  its  right,  under  Poniatowsky,  rest- 
ing on  the  Pleisse  at  Connewitz,  and  the  ex- 
treme left,  under  Marmont,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Partha  and  Elster,  below  the  gate  of 
Rosenthal.* 

The  first  incident  which  occurred  on  this 
side  was  of  ominous  import,  and 
depressed  the  French  as  much  as  sSont°and  » 
it  elated  the  allies.     A  brigade  of  treat  of  the 

SaXOn    Cavalry,    as    SOOn    as    the   French  centre 

Russians  approached  the  heights  j^k^e?  f™ 
of  Heiter  Bleik,  where  it  was  sta- 
tioned, instead  of  resisting,  passed  over  to  the 
allied  ranks.  This  example  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  two  Saxon  brigades  of  foot,  with  their 
whole  artillery,  consisting  of  twenty-two  pieces ; 
and  the  Wirtemberg  horse  of  Normann,  as  al- 
ready noticed,  immediately  after  also  went  over 
to  the  enemy.  This  unparalleled  event  caused 
great  consternation,  as  well  it  might,  in  Reg- 
nier's corps  ;  for  not  only  were  they  weakened, 
when  already  inferior  in  force,  by  full  eight 
thousand  men,  but  such  was  the  exasperation 
of  the  Saxon  cannoniers,  that  they  pointed  their 
guns,  immediately  after  their  going  over,  against 
the  French  lines,  and  tore  in  pieces  the  ranks 
of  their  former  comrades  by  a  pointblank  dis- 
charge. The  French  general,  reduced  to  the 
single  division  of  Durutte,  and  threatened  on 
the  right  by  Bubna  from  the  Bohemian  army, 
and  on  the  left  by  Bulow  from  that  of  the  prince 
royal,  was  immediately  compelled  to  fall  back 
to  Sellerhausen,  almost  close  to  Leipsic.  Ney, 
informed  of  the  catastrophe,  hastened  to  re-en- 
force Regnier  by  Delmas's  division  of  his  own 
corps  ;  while  Marmont,  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
retrograde  movement  in  other  points,  withdrew 
his  troops  in  a  similar  degree,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  his  extreme  left,  which  still  stood  firm 
at  Schoenfeld. t 

The  allied  troops,  excited  to  the  greatest  de- 
gree by  these  favourable  circum-  Napoleon's  ef- 
stances,  now  pressed  forward  at  all  fort  on  that  side 
points  to  encircle  the  enemy,  and  ,s  defeated. 

*  Kausler,  950.    Bout.,  135.     Vict,  et  Conq.,  nii.,  141. 
t  Jom.,  iv.,  471,  472.     Bout.,  136,  137.     Vict,  et  Conq., 
xxii.,  142.    Lond.,  172. 
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force  them  back,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
into  the  suburbs  of  Leipsic  ;  while  the  French, 
roused  to  the  highest  pitch  of  indignation  by 
the  defection  of  their  allies,  made  the  most 
desperate  and  heroic  resistance.      No  sooner 
was  Napoleon  informed  of  the  defection  of  the 
Saxons,  and  that  Schoenfeld,  almost  a  suburb 
of  Leipsic,  was  threatened,  than,  feeling  the 
vital  importance  of  preserving  that  city  as  his 
only  line  of  retreat,  he  hastened  with  the  cui- 
rassiers of  Nansouty,  and   a  division   of  the 
Young  Guard,  to  the  menaced  point.     It  was 
full  time  that  succour  should  arrive  ;  for  when 
these  veterans  came  up,  Durutte  and  Delmas 
had  been  driven  back  close  to  Leipsic  ;  the  Swe- 
dish troops  had  penetrated  to  Kuhlgaesten,  on 
the  very  edge  of  the  city  ;  while  Langeron,  furi- 
ously assaulting   Schoenfeld,  had  three  times 
penetrated  into  that  village,  and  as  often  been 
dislodged  by  the  heroic  courage  of  Marmont's 
men.     Nansouty  and  the  Guards  were  immedi- 
ately pushed  forward  by  Durutte  in  the  direc- 
tion where  there  was  a  sort  of  chasm,  filled  up 
only  by  a  cordon  of  light  troops,  between  the 
extreme  right  of  the  army  of  Bohemia  under 
Bubna,  and  the  extreme  left  of  the  prince  royal 
under   Bulow.      This   powerful   corps  rapidly 
made  its  way,  almost  unresisted,  in  at  the  open- 
ing ;  but  before  it  had  advanced  far,  it  was  as- 
sailed with  such  vigour  on  the  right  by  Bubna, 
and  on  the  left  by  Bulow,  supported  by  the  Eng- 
lish rocket  brigade,  under  the  able  direction  of 
Captain  Bogue,  that  it  was  forced  to  retire,  af- 
ter Delmas  had  been  slain,  with  very  heavy 
loss  *    At  the  same  time,  Schoenfeld  was  vehe- 
mently attacked  by  Count  Langeron,  and  as  gal- 
lantly defended  by  Mavmont :  five  times  did  the 
Russians  penetrate  in  with  irresistible  vigour, 
and  five  times  were  they  driven  out  by  the  de- 
voted courage  of  the  French  ;  Marmont's  aid- 
de-camp  was  struck  down  by  his  side  ;  Gener- 
al Compans  was  wounded  ;    General  Frederic 
killed  in  this  terrible  struggle.    At  length,  at  six 
at  night,  it  was  carried  a  sixth  time,  amid  terrif- 
ic cheers,  and  remained  finally  in  the  hands  of 
the  Russians  ;  while  four  thousand  of  their  bra- 
vest soldiers,  and  an  equal  number  of  its  intrep- 
id defenders,  lay  dead,  or  weltering  in  their  blood, 
in  its  streets. t 

Such  was  the  exhaustion  of  both  parties  by 
Close  of  the  tne  ^on£  continuance  of  this  mor- 
battie,  and  tal  struggle,  that  neither  for  the  re- 
commence- mainder  of  the  day  were  able  to 
leon'V/etreat"  un(^ertake  any  considerable  opera- 
tions. Gradually,  however,  and  al- 
most insensibly,  the  allies  gained  ground  on  ev- 
ery side.  Bulow,  following  up  his  success 
against  Durutte  and  Nansouty,  carried  the  vil- 
lages of  Stuntz  and  Sellerhausen,  and  drove  the 
French  on  the  northeast  back  under  the  very 
walls  of  Leipsic  ;  while  Sacken  attacked  the 
suburb  of  Rosenthal,  from  which  he  was  only 
repelled  by  the  devoted  valour  of  Dombrowsky's 


*  This  was  the  first  occasion  that  this  new  and  most  for- 
midable implement  of  modern  warfare  was  brought  into 
action.  Such  was  its  effect  upon  the  enemy,  that  a  solid 
square  of  French  infantry,  upon  the  flank  of  which  it  open- 
ed its  fire,  surrendered  in  a  few  minutes.  Hardly  was  this 
brilliant  success  achieved,  when  the  commander  of  the  bri- 
gade, Captain  Bogue,  a  noble  and  patriotic  officer,  struck  on 
the  breast  by  a  cannon-ball,  expired. — See  Londonderry, 
172. 

t  Bout.,  137,  138.  Jom.,  it.,  474,  475.  Vict,  et  Conq., 
sxii.,  142.    Lend.,  172,  173.    Kausler,  950. 


Poles  and  Arrighi's  dragoons.  But  the  near 
approach  of  the  enemy  on  all  sides  now  made 
it  evident  to  Napoleon  that  the  position  of  Leip- 
sic had  become  untenable,  and  dispositions  were 
made  for  a  retreat.  He  had  early  in  the  fore- 
noon re-enforced  Bertrand,  at  Lindenau,  with 
a  considerable  part  of  the  reserves  at  Leipsic ; 
and  that  general,  driving  Giulay  before  him,  had 
succeeded  in  opening  the  road  to  Weissenfels, 
so  that  the  principle  line  of  their  retreat  was 
secured.  Towards  evening,  the  carriages  and 
baggage  of  the  army  began  to  defile  in  that  di- 
rection ;  and  Blucher,  observing  the  long  files 
of  chariots  which  filled  the  highway  to  France, 
immediately  sent  intimation  to  Schwartzenberg 
that  the  enemy  was  about  to  retreat,  and  de- 
spatched D'York's  corps,  which  had  been  kept 
in  reserve  during  the  day,  to  move  upon  Halle, 
in  order  to  anticipate  his  columns  upon  the  left 
of  the  Saale.* 

Night  came,  more  terrible  even  than  day  af- 
ter such  a  conflict ;  for  with  it  was  w.  .  4         ., 

,  .        ,  '  _  Night  council 

brought  the  memory  of  the  past,  held  by  Napo- 
and  the  anticipation  of  the  future,  leon  on  the 
To  the  incessant  roll  of  musketry,  field- 
and  the  roar  of  two  thousand  cannon,  succeed- 
ed a  silence  yet  more  awful,  interrupted  only 
by  a  casual  shot  from  the  sentries  as  they  paced 
their  rounds,  and  the  hollow  murmur  which, 
over  a  field  of  such  vast  extent,  arose  from  the 
cries  of  the  horses  and  the  groans  of  the  wound- 
ed. Soon  the  bivouacs  were  spread,  and  the 
heavens,  in  the  whole  circumference  of  the  ho- 
rizon, were  illuminated  by  the  ruddy  glow  of  in- 
numerable watchfires.  Silent  and  sad,  Napo- 
leon's marshals  and  generals  assembled  around 
him :  little  was  said  in  the  deliberations  which 
succeeded ;  the  position  of  the  enemy,  the  dread- 
ful circles  of  bivouac  flames  which  surrounded 
them,  the  dead  and  the  dying  who  environed 
tbem  on  every  side,  told  but  too  plainly  how 
near  and  imminent  the  danger  had  become. 
Sorbier  and  Dulauloy,  the  commanders  of  the 
artillery,  were  requested  to  report  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  army's  ammunition  :  they  stated 
that  above  two  hundred  thousand  cannon-shot 
had  been  discharged  during  the  battle,  and  to 
renew  it  was  impossible  without  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  fresh  troops,  and  some  hundred  cais- 
sons of  ammunition.  Neither  could  be  obtain- 
ed, for  the  last  sabre  and  bayonet  had  been 
brought  up  on  the  preceding  day :  the  grand 
park  of  ammunition  had  been  deposited  in  Tor- 
gau,  and  Magdebourg  and  Erfurth  were  rhe  near- 
est depots  of  provisions.  During  this  eventful 
conference,  Napoleon,  overcome  with  fatigue, 
fell  asleep  in  the  chair  on  which  he  sat ;  his 
hands  rested  negligently  folded  on  his  breast, 
and  his  generals,  respecting  the  respite  of  mis- 
fortune, preserved  a  profound  silence.  Sudden- 
ly, at  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  awoke, 
and  casting  a  look  of  astonishment  on  the  cir- 
cle which  surrounded  him,  exclaimed,  "  Am  I 
awake,  or  is  it  a  dream  1"  Soon  recollecting, 
however,  what  had  happened,  he  sent  a  mos- 
sage  to  the  King  of  Saxony,  announcing  his  in- 
tention to  retreat,  and  leaving  it  to  him  either 
to  follow  his  fortunes,  or  remain  where  he  was, 
and  conclude  a  separate  peace  with  the  allies. t 

*  Bout.,  138,  139.     Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  144.     Fain,  i:.> 
430.     Kausler,  951,  952. 
t  Odel.,  ii.,  34,  35.     Fain,  h.,  430,  431. 
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No  words  can  describe  the  state  of  horror 
Dreadful  state  ar|d  confusion  in  which  the  inhab- 
of  Leipsicdu-  itants  of  Leipsic  were  kept  during 
ring  the  night.  tjje  whole  night  which  followed  the 
battle.  The  prodigious  multitude  of  wounded 
who  had  been  brought  in  during  the  day  had 
filled  to  overflowing  every  house  it  contained  ; 
the  maimed  and  the  dying  were  lying,  without 
either  bandages  for  their  wounds  or  covering 
for  their  bodies,  in  the  streets  ;  while  the  inces- 
sant rolling  of  artillery- wagons  and  caissons, 
on  every  avenue  leading  to  Lindenau,  the  cries 
of  the  drivers,  the  neighing  of  the  horses  as  the 
wheels  of  the  carriages  were  locked  together, 
and  the  continued  march  of  the  columns,  kept 
every  eye  open,  in  that  scene  of  unutterable 
wo,  during  the  whole  night.  At  eight,  Napo- 
leon left  his  bivouac  on  the  Thonberg,  and  took 
op  his  quarters  in  the  Hotel  of  Prussia.  His 
horses  were  ordered  to  be  ready  to  start  at  a 
moment's  notice  ;  but  he  himself  sat  up  till  day- 
light, with  Berthier,  Maret,  and  Caulaincourt, 
receiving  reports  and  dictating  orders.  The 
King  of  Saxony,  amid  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes, 
was  chiefly  inconsolable  from  the  defection  of 
his  troops  during  the  battle,  and  repeatedly  re- 
quested counsel  from  Napoleon  how  he  should 
act  in  the  crisis.  But  the  emperor  had  the  gen- 
erosity to  leave  him  altogether  unfettered  in  the 
course  he  was  to  pursue  ;  and  more  than  once 
expressed  his  admiration  of  the  constancy  of  a 
prince  who  showed  himself  the  same  now,  wrhen 
surrounded  by  disaster,  as  when  he  inscribed  on 
his  triumphal  arches  the  words,  "  To  Napoleon, 
the  grateful  Frederic  Augustus."* 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  the  allied 

„      .  ,.  generals  made  preparations  for  a 

French  dispo-     °  .  it-  t>     j 

sitions  for  a  general  attack  on  Leipsic.  By  day- 
retreat  on  the  break  the  French  army  was  in  full 
following  mor-  retrcat  on  all  sides.  Victor  and  Au- 
gereau,  with  the  whole  five  corps  of 
cavalry,  defiled  across  the  suburb  of  Lindenau, 
and  issued  forth  over  the  chaussee  which  trav- 
ersed the  marshes  of  the  Elster  ;  but  this  was 
the  sole  issue  for  the  army  :  one  single  bridge 
over  that  river  was  alone  to  receive  the  prodi- 
gious concourse  of  soldiers  and  carriages  ;  for 
no  orders  to  form  other  bridges  had  been  given, 
excepting  one  of  wood,  which  speedily  gave 
way  under  the  multitude  by  which  it  was  beset. 
Regnier,  with  the  division  Durutte,  which  alone 
remained  to  him,  was  charged  with  the  defence 
of  the  suburb  of  Rosenthal ;  Ney  withdrew  his 
troops  into  the  eastern  suburbs  ;  while  the  corps 
of  Lauriston,  Macdonald,  and  Poniatowsky  en- 
tered the  town  and  took  a  position  behind  the 
barriers  of  the  south.  They  were  destined  to 
the  honourable  post  of  the  rear-guard  ;  but, 
though  the  two  former  still  numbered  twenty- 
five  thousand  combatants,  the  Poles  had  been 
reduced,  by  their  two  days'  bloody  fighting  on 
the  banks  of  the  Elster,  to  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  men.t  The  total  loss  of  the  French 
army,  in  the  two  preceding  days,  had  been  fully 
forty  thousand  men  ;  but  nearly  sixty  thousand 
were  still  in  Leipsic,  besides  an  equal  number 


*  Fain,  ii.,  432,  433.     Odel.,  ii.,  36,  37. 

t  "  Prince,"  said  Napoleon  to  Poniatowsky,  "  you  will  de- 
fend the  suburb  of  the  south."  "  Sire,"  replied  he,  "  I  have 
few  followers  left."  "  What,  then,"  rejoined  Napoleon, 
"you  will  defend  it  with  what  you  have?"  "Ah!  sire," 
replied  the  descendant  of  the  Jagellons,  "  we  are  all  ready 
to  die  for  your  maiestT." — Fain,  ii..  434. 


who  were  defiling  on  the  road  to  France :  the 
barriers  were  all  strongly  palisaded,  the  adja- 
cent walls  and  houses  loopholed ;  and  such  a 
force,  defending  house  by  house  the  suburbs  of 
the  city  so  strengthened,  could  certainly,  it  was 
hoped,  make  good  the  post  till  the  evacuation  of 
the  ammunition-wagons  and  cannon  was  ef- 
fected.* 

No  sooner  were  the  allied  troops  made  aware 
of  the  preparations  in  the  French  Dlsposltions 
army  for  a  retreat,  than  a  univer-  of  the  allies  for 
sal  cry  of  joy  burst  from  the  ranks,  ,he  assault  of 
and  the  whole  army,  almost  by  in-  LeiP£lc- 
voluntary  movement,  stood  to  their  arms,  and 
loudly  demanded  to  be  led  on  to  the  assault. 
The  allied  sovereigns  hastened  to  profit  by  this 
universal  burst  of  enthusiasm,  and  their  dispo- 
sitions were  promptly  made.  Sacken  advanced 
against  the  suburb  of  Halle,  supported  by  Lan- 
geron  as  a  reserve.  Bulow  prepared  to  storm 
the  barriers  of  Hinther-Thor,  and  Kuhl-Garten 
Thor,  on  the  east ;  Woronzoff  was  to  move 
against  the  barrier  of  Grimma,  on  the  south- 
east ;  while  Benningsen  and  the  advanced  col- 
umns of  the  Grand  Army  assaulted  the  barri- 
ers of  Sand,  Windmuhl,  and  Munz,  on  the  south. 
A  prodigious  multitude  of  artillery-wagons  and 
chariots  obstructed  the  approaches  to  the  town 
in  that  direction  ;  and  the  French  troops,  lining 
all  the  walls,  gardens,  enclosures,  and  windows 
of  the  suburbs,  were  evidently  preparing  for  a 
desperate  resistance  ;  but  the  allied  columns, 
flushed  with  victory  and  burning  with  enthusi- 
asm, pushed  rapidly  forward  with  inexpressible 
enthusiasm.  The  instructions  of  Trachenberg 
had  been  executed  to  the  letter  :  gradually  and 
skilfully  contracting  the  circle  within  which  the 
enemy's  movements  were  circumscribed,  they 
were  at  length  preparing  to  meet  at  the  appoint- 
ed rendezvous,  in  the  centre  of  his  camp.t 

Before  the  assault  commenced,  a  deputation 
from  the  magistrates  of  Leipsic 
waited  on  the  Emperor  Alexander,  i^^terriew 
beseeching  him  to  spare  the  city  with  the  King 
from  the  horrors  with  which  it  was  ?f  Saxony,  and 
menaced  if  it  were  carried  by  open  ^^"p",? 
force  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  flag 
of  truce  arrived  from  Macdonald,  offering  to  sur- 
render all  that  remained  of  the  Saxon  troops, 
with  the  town,  if  the  French  garrison  were  per- 
mitted to  retire  with  their  artillery  unmolested. 
This  proposal,  which  would,  in  effect,  have  se- 
cured the  retreat  of  half  the  French  army,  was 
of  course  rejected,  and  the  troops  moved  on  to 
the  attack.  Meanwhile,  Napoleon,  at  ten  o'clock, 
went  to  pay  a  farewell  visit  to  the  King  of  Sax- 
ony. He  was  received  with  the  accustomed  et 
iquette,  and  conducted  into  the  apartment  of  the 
queen,  where  he  remained  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
endeavouring  to  console  the  aged  monarch.  jn 
his  misfortunes  :  at  length,  hearing  the  rattle 
of  musketry,  both  on  the  side  of  the  suburb  of 
Taucha  and  Grimma,  he  bade  him  adieu,  and, 
mounting  his  horse,  set  off.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, he  directed  his  course  towards  the  gate 
of  Ranstadt,  which  leads  into  the  suburb  of  Lin- 
denau ;  but  when  he  arrived  there,  the  crowd 
of  horsemen,  carriages,  and  foot-soldiers  was  so 
prodig:ous,  that  even  the  authority  of  the  em- 


*  Fain,  ii.,  433.     Kausler,  852.    Odel.,  ii.,  38,  39.    Vaud., 
i.,  219. 
t  Bout.,  143,  144.     Vict,  et  Conq.,  xrii.,  148,  149. 
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perot's  attendants  could  not  clear  a  passage  i  wagons,  which,  with  the  rear-guard  everywhere 


through  them,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retrace  his 
steps.  He  then.returned  through  the  centre  of 
the  city,  issued  on  the  opposite  side  by  the  gate 
of  St.  Pierre,  when  the  bullets  were  already 
falling  around  him,  rode  round  the  boulevards, 
and  again  reached  Ranstadt,  by  making  the  en- 
tire circuit  of  the  city.  There,  however,  new 
dangers  awaited  him  ;  for  the  confusion  of  car- 
riages, artillery,  and  chariots  in  the  streets  of 
the  suburb  was  such,  that  to  penetrate  the  mass 
was  impossible  ;  while  the  rapid  approach  of  the 
enemy,  whose  deafening  cheers  were  already 
heard  surmounting  the  roar  of  the  musketry, 
rendered  the  moments  precious,  and  instant  es- 
cape indispensable.  In  this  extremity,  one  of 
the  citizens  pointed  out  a  lane  by  which  he  got 
into  a  garden,  by  the  back  door  of  which  he  es- 
caped out  on  the  banks  of  the  Elster,  and  reach- 
ed thechaussee  beyond  the  suburb,  and  hastened 
across  the  marshes  to  Lindenau.  Had  it  not 
been  for  that  casual  discovery,  he  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  made  prisoner.* 
Meanwhile,  the  allied  columns  were  pressing 

Leipsic  is  earned  ™  0n  a11  sideS  j  fnd  thc  turnult  ™ 
on  all  sides,  after  the  interior  of  the  city  was  such, 
a  vigorous  resist-  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty, and  only  by  the  most  ener- 
getic efforts  on  the  part  of  Poniatowsky,  Lauris- 
ton,  and  Macdonald,  who  were  charged  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  post  as  long  as  possible, 
that  any  degree  of  order  could  be  preserved  in 
the  defence.      Despairing  of  the  possibility  of 
carrying  off  their  innumerable  artillery- wag- 
ons and  chariots,  the  French  set  fire  to  three 
hundred  which  were  in  park  before  the  gate  of 
Dresden  ;  and  the  sight  of  the  flames,  by  ren- 
dering it  certain  that  the  enemy  intended  to 
evacuate  the  place,  redoubled  the  ardour  of  the 
allied  troops.   The  resistance,  however,  was  be- 
yond expectation  vigorous.     Sacken  was  twice 
repulsed  from  the  suburb  of  Halle  beyond  the 
Partha,  and  only  succeeded,  at  length,  in  forcing 
his  way  in  by  the  aid  of  Langeron's  corps,  and 
the  sacrifice  of  almost  the  whole  regiment  of 
Archangel.     Still  the  arch  over  the  Partha  and 
the  inner  suburb  were  to  be  carried ;  but  the 
Russians  crossed  the  bridge  in  the  face  of  two 
heavy  guns  pouring  forth  grapeshot,  and,  dri- 
ving down  the  main  street,  commenced  a  mur- 
derous warfare  with  the  French,  who  were  firing 
from  the  windows  and  tops  of  the  houses.    At 
the  same  time,  an  obstinate  conflict  was  going 
on  at  the  barrier  of  Hinther-Thor,  where  Bulow, 
supported  by  six  Swedish  battalions,  after  a  fu- 
rious conflict,  at  length  forced  the  gate,  and  com- 
menced a  guerilla  warfare  with  the  French  at 
the  windows  and  in  the  houses.    The  assailants, 
however,  were  now  pouring  in  on  all  sides,  and 
farther  resistance  was  unavailing.    Woronzow, 
at  the  head  of  several  Russian  battalions,  forced 
the  barrier  of  Grimma  ;  Krasowski  stormed  that 
of  the  hospital ;  while  Benningsen  and  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  Grand  Army  carried  those 
of  Sand,  YVindmuhl,  and  Pegau,  looking  to  the 
south.     On  all  sides  the  allied  troops  poured  like 
a  furious  torrent  into  the  city — the  very  stee- 
ples shaking  with  their  hurrahs — bearing  down 
all  opposition,  and  driving  before  them  an  enor- 
mous mass  of  soldiers,  carriages,  artillery,  and 


the  French 
rear-guard. 


yet  bravely  fighting,  was  rolled  slowly  onward 
towards  the  west,  like  a  huge  monster,  bleeding 
at  every  pore,  but  still  unsubdued.* 

At  this  dreadful  moment  the  great  bridge  of 
Lindenau,  the  only  remaining  pas- 
sage  over  the  Elster,  was  blown  S^oVel 
into  the  air  with  a  frightful  explo-  the  Elster,  and 
sion.      The  corporal  charged  with  ?|^r£nder  °f 
the  mine  which  had  been  run  un- 
der it  by  orders  of  Napoleon,  hear- 
ing the  loud  hurrahs  on  all  sides,  and  seeing 
some  of  the  enemy's  tirailleurs  approaching  in 
the  gardens  of  the  suburbs  on  either  hand,  nat- 
urally conceived  that  the  French  troops  had  all 
passed  and  the  baggage  only  remained,  and  that 
the  time  was  therefore  come  to  fire  the  train, 
in  order  to  stop  the  pursuit  of  the  allies.     He 
accordingly  applied  the  match ;  the  arch  was 
blown  into  the  air,  and  the  passage  stopped ; 
while  the  only  other  bridge  over  the  river,  hast- 
ily and  imperfectly  constructed,  had  shortly  be- 
fore sunk  under  the  weight  of  the  crowds  by 
which  it  was  beset.     A  shriek  of  horror,  more 
terrible  than  even  the  loudest  cries  of  battle, 
burst  from  the  dense  multitude  which  crowded 
to  the  edge  of  the  chasm,  when  they  found  the 
arch  destroyed ;  the  ranks  immediately  broke, 
the  boldest  threw  themselves  into  the  river, 
where  a  few  escaped  across,  but  the  greater 
part  perished  in  the  deep  and  muddy  channel. 
Macdonald,  by  great  exertions,  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  brink,  and,  plunging  in,  swam  his 
horse  across,  and  escaped.     Poniatowsky  also 
reached  the  side,  and  spurred  his  horse  on  ;  but 
the  gallant  charger,  exhausted  with  fatigue, 
reeled  as  he  strove  to  mount  the  opposite  bank, 
and  fell  back  on  his  noble  rider,  who  perished 
in  the  water ;  Lauriston,  Regnier,  and  twenty 
other  generals,  with  fifteen  thousand  soldiers, 
were    made  prisoners ;    besides   twenty-three 
thousand  sick  and  wounded  who  lay  in  the  hos- 
pitals and  private  houses.     Two  hundred  and. 
fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  nine  hundred  chariots 
and  ammunition-wagons,  an  incalculable  quan- 
tity of  baggage,  the  King  of  Saxony,  two  gen- 
erals of  corps,  seven  generals  of  division,  twelve 
of  brigade,  and  thirty  thousand  other  prisoners, 
constituted  the  trophies,  during  the  three  days 
of  a  battle  in  which  the  total  loss  of  the  French 
was  upward  of  sixty  thousand  men.     The  loss 
of  the  allies  was  also  immense  :  it  amounted  to 
nearly  eighteen  hundred  officers  and  forty-one 
thousand  private  soldiers,  killed  and  wounded^ 
in  the  three  days'  combat.     A  prodigious  sacri- 
fice ;  but  which,  great  as  it  is,  humanity  has  no 
cause  to  regret,  for  it  delivered  Europe  from 
French  bondage,  and  the  world  from  revolution- 
ary aggression. +t 


Vaud.,  i.,  221.     Jom.,  iv.,  480,  481. 


*  Odel. 
et  Conn-, 


ii.,  333.  note  and  41. 
sxii.,  149. 


Fain,  ii.,  439. 440,    Vict. 


*  Bout.,  143,  146. 
Fain,  ii.,  441. 

t  Bout.,  146, 149.  Odel.,  ii.,  39,  41.  Jom.,  iv..  479,  481. 
Fain, ii.,  442,  443.     Vaud.,  i.,  222.     Lond.,  174,  175. 

t  The  foUowing  is  the  exact  proportion  in  which  the  total 
loss  was  divided  between  the  different  powers  whose  troops. 
were  engaged,  and  affords  a  pretty  fair  criterion  of  the  de- 
gree in  which  the  weight  of  the  contest  fell  upon  them  re- 
spectively : 

nr    ,        NoD-eomd.  Officers 
Officers,  and  Privates. 

Russians 800  20,000 

Prussians 620  13,500 

Austrians 360  7,000 

Swedes 10_  300 

1790  40,800 


— Kausler,  952. 
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At  two  o'clock  the  carnage  ceased  at  all 
T  '*,     points  ;  the  rattle  of  musketry  was 

the'SSedsov-  no  longer  heard,  and  a  distant  roar 
ereigns  into  in  all  directions  alone  indicated 
Leipsic.  Oc-  tjiat  the  waves  of  this  terrible  tem- 
tobcr  19.  pegt  were  gj-adually  sinking  to  rest. 
But  what  pen  can  paint  the  scene  which  the  in- 
terior of  the  city  now  exhibited  !  Grouped  to- 
gether in  wild  confusion,  lay  piles  of  the  dead 
and  heaps  of  the  dying ;  overturned  artillery 
caissons,  broken  guns,  pillaged  baggage-wag- 
ons, and  dejected  prisoners,  were  to  be  seen 
beside  exulting  bands  of  the  victors,  and  dense 
columns  of  the  allies,  who  in  admirable  order 
forced  their  way  through  the  throng,  and,  amid 
cheers  that  made  the  very  welkin  to  ring,  moved 
steadily  forward  towards  the  principal  square  of 
the  city.  On  the  side  of  the  suburb  of  Mach- 
ranstadt,  in  particular,  the  frightful  accumula- 
tion of  wounded  fugitives,  and  as  yet  unwound- 
ed  but  captive  warriors,  recalled  the  awful  im- 
age of  the  passage  of  the  Beresina.  Amid  this 
unparalleled  scene,  the  allied  sovereigns,  at  the 
head  of  their  respective  troops,  made  their  en- 
trance into  the  city.  The  Emperors  of  Russia 
and  Austria,  with  the  King  of  Prussia,  surround- 
ed by  their  illustrious  generals  and  brilliant 
staffs,  came  by  the  barriers  on  the  south,  the 
Prince  Royal  of  Sweden  by  those  on  the  east, 
and  all  met  in  the  great  square.  At  this  heart- 
stirring  sight,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people 
knew  no  bounds  :  all  felt  as  if  themselves,  and 
all  dear  to  them,  had  escaped  from  death  ;  the 
city  resounded  with  acclamations,  handkerchiefs 
waved  from  every  window,  and  merry  chimes 
rang  from  every  steeple  ;  and  tears,  more  elo- 
quent than  words,  rolling  over  almost  every 
cheek,  told  that  the  tyrant  was  struck  down, 
and  Germany  delivered.* 

While  these  scenes,  outstripping  even  the 
splendour  of  Oriental  imagination, 
mentmoefnNaPo-  were  passing  in  the  city  of  Leipsic, 
leou's  retreat  the  French  army,  sad,  disorgani- 
towards  the  Zed,  and  dejected,  was  wending  its 
Rhine-  way  towards  Machranstadt.     The 

emperor,  after  passing  the  last  bridge,  that  of 
the  mill  of  Lindenau,  ascended  to  the  first  floor 
of  the  windmill  to  examine  the  state  of  the 
army  ;  but  there  his  exhaustion  was  such  that 
he  fell  asleep,  and  slept  profoundly  for  some 
time,  amid  the  distant  roar  of  the  cannon  at 
Leipsic,  and  the  din  of  horsemen,  guns,  and  foot- 
soldiers,  who  hurried  in  a  tumultuous  torrent 
past  the  base  of  the  edifice.  Wakened  by  the 
explosion  of  the  bridge,  on  the  other  side  of  the 


Great  part  of  the  French  military  writers,  following  the 
example  of  Napoleon's  official  account  in  the  Moniteur,  have 
ascribed  the  catastrophe  of  the  19th  entirely  to  the  accident- 
al blowing  up  of  the  bridge,  by  the  corporal  on  guard,  before 
the  prescribed  time.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  a  single 
bridge  could  never  have  permitted  so  vast  a  mass  as  fifteen 
thousand  soldiers,  two  hundred  and  fifty  guns,  and  eight 
hundred  chariots,  to  defile  across  in  less  than  an  hour,  espe- 
cially when  the  enemy  were  pressing  the  rear  of  the  mass 
vigorously  on  all  sides  ;  and  in  the  confusion  of  such  a  mul- 
titude of  stragglers  to  get  forward,  with  the  musketry  and 
cheers  of  the  victors  approaching  on  all  sides,  the  passage 
would  necessarily  be  speedily  choked.  This  is,  accordingly, 
admitted  by  the  more  judicious  of  the  eyewitnesses  in  the 
French  ranks  :  "  Du  reste,  ceux  qui  furent  coupes  seraient 
de  meme  tombes  entre  les  mams  de  1'eniieriii.  Sans  cet  ac- 
cident, l'impossibilit6  de  sortir  autrement  que  Vetroit  pas- 
sage d'une  seule  porte,  les  eut  6galement  livres  aux  allies, 
qui  avaient  toute  facilite  de  passer  l'Elster  sur  d'autres 
points." — Odeleben,  Tt'mcin  Oculaire,  ii.,  41. 

*  Loud.,  173,  174.    Lab.,  i.,  413. 


marshes,  he  hastily  arranged  some  guns  in  bat- 
tery, to  guard  against  an  immediate  attack  ;  but 
finding  he  was  not  pursued,  and  having  learned 
the  real  nature  of 'the  catastrophe,  he  continu- 
ed his  course  more  leisurely  to  Machranstadt, 
where  the  whole  guard  had  already  arrived,  and 
where  headquarters  were  established  for  the 
night.  But  it  was  alraady  apparent  how  much 
the  continued  fatigues*and  calamities  they  had 
undergone  had  weakened  the  authority  of  the 
emperor,  and  dissolved  the  discipline  of  the 
army.  The  troops,  with  feelings  imbittered  by 
misfortune,  marched  in  sullen  and  moody  des- 
peration :  no  cheers  were  heard  on  the  approach 
of  the  emperor  ;  pillage  and  rapine  were  univer- 
sal ;  the  bonds  of  discipline,  even  in  the  Guard 
itself,  were  relaxed  ;  and  the  officers  appeared 
to  have  lost  at  once  the  power  and  the  inclina- 
tion to  stop  the  disorder  which  prevailed.* 

On  the  side  of  the  allies,  a  very  considera- 
ble dislocation  of  the  immense  force   ,, 

,.,,,  .     ,    ,      .    t    .  Movements 

which  had  combated  at  Leipsic  1m-  0f  the  allied 
mediately  took  place.  Bernadotte,  troops  after 
with  the  Swedes,  and  a  considerable  the  battle- 
part  of  his  army,  as  well  as  Benningsen's  force, 
moved  towards  Hamburg,  where  the  presence 
of  Davoust,  with  a  powerful  corps,  both  requi- 
red observation  and  promised  an  important  ac- 
quisition. Klenau  was  detached  towards  Dres- 
den, to  aid  in  the  blockade  of  St.  Cyr,  who,  with 
thirty-five  thousand  men,  was  now  altogether 
cut  off",  and  might  be  expected  speedily  to  sur- 
render. Blucher,  with  the  corps  of  Langeron 
and  Sacken,  moved  after  the  French  on  the 
great  road  to  Mayence,  and  reached  Skenditz 
the  same  night.  D'York  was  advanced  to  Halle, 
and  Giulay,  with  his  Austrians,  marched  on  Pe- 
gau  ;  but  the  great  body  of  the  allied  army,  worn 
out  with  its  toils,  remained  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Leipsic.  These  movements,  and,  in 
particular,  the  speedy  removal  of  Bernadotte 
from  the  headquarters  of  the  allied  sovereigns 
to  a  separate,  but  yet  important  command,  were 
recommended  not  less  by  their  military  impor- 
tance than  by  political  considerations  of  yet 
greater  weight.  The  Grand  Alliance,  though 
higherto  faithful  to  itself,  and  prosperous  beyond 
what  the  most  sanguine  could  have  anticipated, 
was  composed  of  materials  which,  when  the 
pressure  of  common  danger  was  removed,  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  draw  cordially  together. 
Bernadotte,  in  particular,  could  not  be  an  ob- 
ject of  very  warm  interest  to  the  Emperor  Fran- 
cis, by  whom  his  insults  at  Vienna,  fourteen 
years  before,  when  ambassador  of  the  Directo- 
ry, were  far  from  being  forgotten  ;t  his  back- 
wardness, especially  in  the  employment  of  the 
Swedish  troops,  during  the  whole  campaign,  was 
well  known  at  headquarters ;  and  he  himself, 
as  he  admits,  felt  that  he  was  in  a  false  posi 
tion,  and  that  he  would  be  better  at  a  distance 
from  the  scene  of  French  carnage  and  humilia- 
tion. t§ 

The  funeral  of  Prince  Poniatowsky  termina- 
ted the  last  scene  of  this  bloody  drama.     Vic- 


*  Fain,  ii.,  444.     Odel.,  i.,  43.  44.  t  Ante,  i.,  562 

t  Fain,  ii.,  449,  450.  Mem.  de  Charles  Jean,  n.,  100. 
I)  "  The  prince  royal  lost  no  time  in  quitting  Leipsic,  and 
moved  in  the  direction  of  Hamburg.  The  fact  is,  that  at 
Leipsic  he  was  in  a  false  position.  The  sight  of  every  dead 
body,  of  every  wounded  man,  of  every  French  prisoner,  awa- 
kened in  his  breast  the  most  cruel  feelings." — Memoues  de 
Charles  Jean,  ii.,  100. 
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Funeral  of  torS  an(*  vanclu'slie^  v'e(*  w'tn  eaCn 
Prince1  Poni-  other  in  striving  to  do  honour  to  the 
atowsky.  hero,  who,  faithful  to  his  country 
October  20.     and  his  oathS)  exhibited,  amid  the 

general  defection  of  Europe,  the  glorious  ex- 
ample of  unconquerable  firmness  and  unshaken 
fidelity.  After  bravely  combating  at  the  head 
of  his  heroic  but  wasted  band  of  followers,  in 
the  suburbs  of  Leipsic,  to  retard  the  advance  of 
the  allies,  he  was  retiring  to  the  banks  of  the 
Pleisse,  still  keeping  up  a  desperate  resistance, 
when  an  explosion  was  heard,  and  the  cry  arose 
that  the  bridge  was  blown  up.  "  Gentlemen," 
said  he  to  the  officers  around  him,  drawing  his 
sword,  "it  now  behooves  us  to  die  with  honour." 
At  the  head  of  this  gallant  band  he  made  his 
way,  though  severely  wounded,  through  a  col- 
umn of  the  allies  which  strove  to  intercept  his 
retreat,  and  reached  the  banks  of  the  Pleisse, 
which  he  succeeded  in  passing  by  dismounting 
from  his  horse.  Exhausted  with  fatigue  and 
loss  of  blood,  he  mounted  another,  and,  seeing  no 
other  possibility  of  escape,  plunged  into  the  deep 
stream  of  the  Elster,  and  by  great  exertions 
reached  the  other  side.  In  striving,  however, 
to  mount  the  opposite  bank,  the  hind  feet  of  the 
horse  were  entangled  in  the  mud ;  it  fell  back- 
ward, and  the  exhausted  chief  sunk  to  rise  no 
more.  His  funeral  was  celebrated  with  extra- 
ordinary pomp  by  the  allied  sovereigns,  who 
hastened  to  do  honour  to  a  warrior  whose  mili- 
tary'career  had  been  unsullied,  and  who,  in  the 
last  extremity,  preferred  death  to  surrender;  but 
a  still  more  touching  testimony  to  his  worth  was 
borne  by  the  tears  of  the  Poles,  who  crowded 
round  his  bier,  and  anxiously  strove  to  touch 
the  pall  which  covered  the  remains  of  the  last 
remnant  of  their  royal  line,  and  the  last  hopes 
of  their  national  independence.* 

On  the  day  following  his  dreadful  defeat,  Na- 
Marchofthe  Poleon  arrived  at  Weissenfels.  In 
French  army  passing  over  the  plain  of  Lutzen, 
to  Weissen-  the  soldiers  cast  a  melancholy  look 
fels,  Oct.  20.  on  tne  theatre  of  their  former  glory, 
and  many  shed  tears  at  the  sad  reverse  of  which 
it  exhibited  so  striking  a  monument.  What 
had  availed  them  the  efforts  made,  the  sacrifices 
endured,  the  blood  shed,  since  that  heroic  com- 
bat had  been  maintained  ?  Where  were  now 
the  young  hearts  which  then  beat  high,  the  glit- 
tering hopes  that  were  then  formed,  the  ardent 
visions  which  then  floated  before  them  "  in 
life's  morning  march,  when  their  bosoms  were 
young  1"  Before  the  bloodstained  environs  of 
Kaia  and  Starsiedel,  defiled,  in  wild  confusion, 
the  tumultuous  array  of  a  beaten,  dejected,  and 
half-famished  army  :  three  fourths  of  those  who 
there  had  fought  so  bravely  for  the  independence 
of  France  had  since  perished,  or  were  now  cap- 
tives ;  the  few  that  remained,  more  like  a  funer- 
al procession  than  a  warlike  array,  passed  on 
pensive  and  silent ;  they  envied  the  lot  of  those 
who  had  fallen,  for  they  would  not  witness  the 
degradation  of  France. 

"  The  boast  of  chivalry,  the  pomp  of  power, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 
Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour — 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave." 

The  Old  Guard  halted  at  Rippail,  near  the 
spot  where  Bessieres  had  been  slain  the  day 


421. 


Lab.,  j.,  409,  410.     Rown  Portefeuille  de  1813,  ii.,  420, 


before  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  and  there  Napoleon 
experienced  a  momentary  gratification  in  seeing 
a  column  of  five  thousand  Austrian  prisoners, 
with  all  the  standards  taken  at  Dresden,  defile 
before  him.  But  this  enjoyment  was  of  short 
duration.  As  the  corps  and  regiments,  in  utter 
disorder,  and  for  the  most  part  mingled  togeth- 
er, crowded  past,  it  became  painfully  evident 
that  all  the  Germans  had  left  their  colours ; 
several  even  of  the  Polish  regiments  had  passed 
over  to  the  enemy ;  of  Poniatowsky's  followers, 
only  six  hundred  foot-soldiers  and  fifteen  hun- 
dred horsemen  remained,  and  they  had  engaged 
to  abide  by  the  emperor's  standards  only  for 
eight  days  more.  Already  the  allies  were  press- 
ing the  rear  of  the  army:  Sacken's  cavalry,  un- 
der Wassilchikow,  had  made  two  thousand  pris- 
oners ;  and  the  great  road  being  cut  off  by  Giu- 
lay,  who  from  Pegau  had  moved  on  Naumburg, 
it  became  necessary  to  throw  bridges  over  the 
Saale,  in  order  to  gain,  by  a  cross  march,  the 
other  highway  at  Freyberg.  Such  was  the  emo- 
tion of  Bertrand,  who  received  the  emperor  at 
Weissenfels,  and  there  first  became  acquainted, 
from  the  confusion  of  the  columns,  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  disaster  that  had  been  sus- 
tained, that  he  shed  tears,  and  openly  besought 
hirn  to  hasten  forward,  even  if  it  were  alone, 
to  Erfurth  and  Mayence,  and  preserve  in  his  per- 
son the  fortunes  of  France.* 

On  the  day  following,  the  retreat  was  contin- 
ued in  the  direction  of  Freyberg  ;  pursuit  of  tho 
but,  as  they  could  not  reach  that  allies  to  Frey- 
place,  the  emperor  passed  the  night  heTs- 
in  a  cabin  on  the  roadside,  only  nine  feet  square. 
Blucher  and  Sacken,  continuing  the  pursuit,  ar- 
rived the  same  day  at  Weissenfels,  and  imme- 
diately set  about  the  construction  of  new  bridg- 
es in  lieu  of  the  wooden  ones,  over  which  the 
French  had  passed,  which  had  been  destroyed. 
Burning  with  anxiety  to  overtake  the  enemy, 
the  Prussian  hussars  pushed  on  the  moment  the 
passage  was  practicable,  and  came  up  with  them 
at  the  passage  of  the  Unstrutt  at  Freyberg, 
where,  after  a  sharp  conflict,  the  rear-guard  was 
overthrown,  with  the  loss  of  a  thousand  prison- 
ers, eighteen  guns,  and  an  immense  quantity  of 
ammunition  and  baggage.  On  the  same  Q  2, 
day,  Giulay  had  a  lftore  serious  affair 
with  the  enemy  at  the  defile  of  Roeson.  That 
position,  which  is  extremely  strong  towards 
Naumburg,  offers  scarce  any  obstacles  to  an 
enemy  advancing  from  the  left  of  the  Saale. 
Bertrand,  accordingly,  without  difficulty,  dis- 
lodged the  enemy  from  it ;  and,  once  master  of 
the  defile,  its  strength  in  the  other  direction  en- 
abled him  easily  to  maintain  himself  in  it  against 
the  repeated  attacks  of  the  Austrian  corps.  The 
passage  of  the  Unstrutt  at  Freyberg,  however, 
evinced  in  striking  colours  the  disorganized 
state  of  the  army.  Such  was  the  accumulation 
of  cannon  and  chariots  on  the  opposite  hill,  that 
Napoleon's  carriages  were  unable  to  get  through, 
and  he  himself  was  obliged  to  alight  and  make 
his  way  on  foot,  which  he  did  with  extreme  diffi- 
culty, through  the  throng.  When  the  enemy's 
guns  began  to  play  on  the  dense  mass,  the  most 
frightful  disorder  ensued  :  every  one  rushed 
headlong  towards  the  bridges,  and  the  bullets 
began  to  whistle  over  the  head  of  Napoleon 

*  Fain,  ii.,  452,  453.    Bout.,  150.    Odel.,  ii.,  44, 47.   Vict, 
et  Conq.,  xxti.,  152. 
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himself.    Finding  that  he  could  no  longer  be  of 
any  service,  he  calmly  turned  aside  the  favour- 
ite bay  horse  which  he  had  mounted,  and,  pen- 
etrating through  several  narrow  and  difficult 
defiles,  reached  Eckartsberg,  where  he  passed  \ 
the  night  in  the  same  house  from  whence,  six  j 
months  before,  he  had  set  out,  radiant  with  hope, 
to  try  his  fortune  at  the  head  of  a  brilliant  host  , 
on  the  Saxon  plains.     Through  the  whole  night,  I 
the  army,  like  a  furious  torrent,  never  ceased  to  ! 
roll  along  in  wild  confusion,  and  with  dissonant  i 
cries,  under  the  windows  of  the  apartment  in  I 
which  the  emperor  slept,  where  all  was  still  and  j 
mournful  as  the  grave.* 

During  these  days  the  greater  part  of  the  al-  j 
„     ,  lied  army  marched  by  the  main  road 

Napoleon  ar-     ,  ,  ■'  .  ,    T  i 

rives  at  Er-  through  Nauinburg  and  Jena  ;  and, 
furth,  where  passing  Weimar,  took  post  on  the 
Murat  leaves  road  t0  Erfurth,  near  Nohra,  while 
the  army  of  the  prince  royal  contin- 
ued its  march  by  Merseberg,  in  the  direction  of 
Cassel.  In  this  way  the  latter  repeated  exactly 
the  pursuit  of  the  Grand  Army  by  Kutusoff,  on 
the  parallel  line  of  march  from  Malaroslawitz  to 
Krasnoi :  and  contenting  themselves  with  har- 
assing the  rear  of  the  French  army  by  the  army 
of  Silesia,  compelled  them,  by  this  able  disposi- 
tion, to  recoil  on  the  wasted  line  of  their  former 

o  22  aavance-  ®n  tne  22c*>  tne  French  re- 
treated with  such  expedition  over  the 
great  plains  which  stretched  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Eckartsberg  to  Erfurth,  that  even 
the  Cossacks  were  unable  to  overtake  them; 
Q  „,  and  on  the  following  day  they  reached 
the  latter  town,  where  fortified  citadels 
gave  a  feeling  of  security  to  the  army,  while  the 
distribution  of  provisions  from  extensive  maga- 
zines assuaged  the  pangs  of  hunger  which  were 
now  so  severely  felt.  Murat  there  quitted  Na- 
poleon, and  bent  his  course  for  his  own  domin- 
ions. The  pretext  assigned  for  this  departure 
was  threatened  disturbances  in  his  dominions, 
and  the  necessity  of  providing  for  their  defence 
in  the  dangers  with  which  Italy  would  soon  be 
menaced.  But,  though  these  reasons  were 
plausible,  and  not  altogether  without  founda- 
tion, his  real  motives  were  very  different.  A  se- 
cret correspondence  had  commenced  with  Met- 
ternich  ;  and  the  King  of  Naples,  in  the  hope 
of  preserving  his  crown  in  the  general  wreck, 
was  preparing  to  abandon  his  brother-in-law  and 
benefactor.  Napoleon,  who,  ever  since  his  de- 
sertion of  his  post  on  the  Vistula,  in  the  prece- 
ding spring,  had  watched  his  proceedings  with 
a  jealous  eye,  had  no  difficulty  in  divining  his 
real  motives ;  but  he  dissembled  these  feelings, 
and  embraced  his  old  companion  in  arms,  as  he 
parted  with  him,  with  a  melancholy  presenti- 
ment, which  was  too  fatally  realized,  that  he 
should  never  see  him  again, t 

Napoleon  passed  two  days  at  Erfurth  entirely 
Stay  of  the  engrossed  in  the  labours  of  his  cab- 
French  army  inet.  There  he  composed  and  sent 
u  Erfurth, Oc-  off  his  famous  bulletin,  giving  the 

tober23and24.   acC()unt    „f  the   baUle   of   LeipSlC  ; 

from  the  place,  and  the  very  hotel,  where,  five 
years  before,  during  the  conferences  with  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  his  fortunes  had  attained 
th  ir  highest  elevation, t  he  now  was  doomed 

*  Fain,  ii.,  457,  458.  Odel.,  ii.,  50,  55.  Vaud.,  i.,  224. 
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to  date  the  narrative  of  his  decisive  overthrow. 
These  two  days'  rest  had  a  surprising  effect  in 
restoring  the  spirit  and  rectifying  the  disorders 
of  the  army  ;  and  then  might  be  seen  the  clear- 
est proof  how  much  the  rapid  diminution  which, 
since  hostilities  recommenced,  the  French  ar- 
my had  undergone,  had  been  owing  to  the  al- 
most total  want  of  magazines  of  provisions  for 
their  subsistence,  and  the  consequent  necessity 
of  individual  pillage  :  all  the  effects  of  the  abom- 
inable revolutionary  maxim,  that  war  should 
maintain  war.  So  indignant  was  the  emperor 
at  this  result  of  physical  privations,  which  he 
never  felt  himself,  that,  on  witnessing  the  effect 
of  the  magazines  of  Erfurth  in  restoring  order, 
he  said  to  the  officers  around,  "  Now,  only  see 
what  a  set  they  are  ;  they  are  going  to  the 
devil.  I  shall  lose  eighty  thousand  men  from 
hence  to  the  Rhine  in  this  manner."  Even  in. 
this  moment,  however,  when  his  beaten  and 
dissolving  army  was  only  held  together  by  the 
temporary  supply  of  the  magazines  which  they 
passed  on  their  march,  he  was  dreaming  of  fresh 
projects  of  conquest,  and  said  repeatedly,  "  From 
hence  to  the  Rhine — in  spring  I  shall  have  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  combatants."  He 
was  perfectly  calm  and  collected  in  his  man- 
ner, however  ;  firm  and  unshaken  in  his  views  ; 
and  heard  with  equanimity  all  that  was  address- 
ed to  him,  even  on  the  necessity  of  making  peace 
with  the  allies — the  subject,  of  all  others,  the 
most  repugnant  to  his  secret  thoughts.*^ 

The  army  underwent  a  great  change  oi  com- 
position during  its  brief  sojourn  at  Reorganization 
Erfurth,  eminently  descriptive  of  of  the  French 
the  awful  catastrophes  which  had  army- 
recently  thinned  its  ranks.  All  that  remained 
were  formed  into  six  corps,t  the  sad  remains 
of  thirteen,  which,  when  the  armistice  termi- 
nated, followed  the  standards  of  the  emperor. 
Three  whole  corps,  viz.,  those  of  Lauriston, 
Regnier,  and  Poniatowsky,  had  disappeared  du- 
ring the  catastrophe  of  Leipsic,  and  never  were 
heard  of  again  in  the  French  army.  Oudinot's 
had  been  dissolved  after  the  disaster  of  Denne- 
witz  ;  two,  viz.,  St.  Cyr's  and  Vandamme's, 
had  been  left  in  Dresden  ;  Davoust  was  in 
Hamburg,  with  detachments  in  Torgau  and 
Magdebourg,  and  Rapp  still  held  the  ramparts 
of  Dantzic.  Above  a  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand men  were  left  to  their  fate  in  the  garrisons 
on  the  Elbe.  In  Magdebourg  alone  there  were 
thirty  thousand  ;  in  Hamburg,  twenty-five  ;  in 
Dresden,  thirty-five  ;  in  Torgau,  fourteen  thou- 
sand. The  garrisons  of  these  places  had  been 
swelled  to  this  enormous  amount  by  the  multi- 
tude of  stragglers,  sick  and  wounded  men,  who 
sought  a  refuge  under  shelter  of  their  walls, 
after  the  retreat  of  the  Grand  Army  from  the 
Elbe  ;  but  they  proved  rather  a  burden  than  an 
advantage  to  their  garrisons,  for  they  brought 
with  them  the  seeds  of  physical  contagion  and 
mental  depression,  from  the  miseries  and  priva- 
tions of  the  campaign,  and  augmented  the  num- 
ber of  mouths  which  pressed  upon  their  now 
straitened  supplies  of  provisions.  The  whole 
force  which  the  emperor  brought  with  him  from 
Erfurth  towards  the  Rhine  was  under  ninety 
thousand  men,  while  twice  that  number  were 
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left  blockaded  in  the  fortresses  on  the  Elbe,  the 
Oder,  and  the  Vistula :  a  most  extraordinary 
and  unparalleled  result  of  the  campaign,  and 
saying  little  for  the  general  plan  of  operations 
which  he  had  adopted.* 

The  stay  of  the  emperor  at  Erfurth,  even  for 

.      .        two  days,  filled  the  citizens,  most 

treat'ofThe1"6"  of  whom  had  been  reduced  to  des- 

Freneh,  and     titution  by  the  continued  exactions 

!  pursuit  of  the  0f  tiie  French  army,  with  the  ut- 
most anxiety,  for  they  were  afraid 
that,  to  complete  their  miseries,  they  were  to 
be  involved  in  the  horrors  of  a  siege.  It  was 
necessity,  however,  arising  from  the  dilapidated 
state  of  the  artillery,  and  the  disorganized  con- 
dition of  his  troops,  which  alone  dictated  this 
stoppage ;  and  no  sooner  were  the  guns  and 
caissons  replenished  from  the  magazines  of  Er- 
furth,  and  the  troops  partially  fed  and 
'  arranged  in  different  corps,  than  the  ar- 
my resumed  its  march  for  the  Rhine,  and  on 
the  same  day  reached  Gotha.  Blucher,  with 
unwearied  activity,  followed  on  its  traces,  and 
not  only  collected  all  the  abandoned  guns  and 
captured  the  stragglers,  but  attacked  and  de- 
feated the  rear-guard  near  that  town,  with  the 
loss  of  two  thousand  prisoners.  The  Grand 
Allied  Army,  with  the  headquarters  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  and  King  of  Prussia,  followed 
through  the  Thuringian  forest ;  but  so  rapid 
was  the  retreat  of  the  French  towards  the 
Rhin«,  that  they  were  unable  to  keep  pace  with 
them,  and  beyond  that  woody  region  the  task 
of  pursuing  the  retiring  columns  was  devolved 
on  the  Cossacks.  These  formidable  light  troops, 
however,  under  their  renowned  leaders,  Platoff, 

|  OrlofTDenizofT,  Chernicheff,  and  Kowaiski,  con- 
tinued the  pursuit  with  indefatigable  perseve- 
rance ;  not  only  were  all  foraging  parties  on 
either  side  of  the  road  cut  off,  but  the  whole 
stragglers  made  prisoners,  and  a  vast  quantity 
of  abandoned  guns  and  ammunition  collected  at 
every  step.  The  certainty  of  being  made  pris- 
oners had  no  effect  in  deterring  a  large  part  of 
the  army  from  straggling.  Such  were  the  pangs 
they  underwent  from  hunger,  that  they  were 
often  glad  of  a  pretence  for  yielding  themselves 
to  the  enemy  for  the  sake  of  momentary  relief ; 
and  the  woods,  for  some  leagues,  were  filled 
with  isolated  men,  great  part  of  whom  sank, 
from  pure  exhaustion,  into  the  arms  of  death. 
With  the  exception  of  the  frost  and  snow,  the 
retiring  army  presented  the  same  appearances 
as  in  the  Moscow  retreat :  desertion  prevailed 
to  a  frightful  extent,  especially  among  the  few 
troops  of  the  Rhenish  Confederacy  which  still 
adhered  to  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon  ;  the  road 
was  strewed,  the  ditches  on  either  side  filled, 
with  the  dead  bodies  of  men  and  horses  who 
had  dropped  down  from  the  effects  of  fatigue 
and  famine ;  and  so  rapid  was  the  process  of 
dissolution  in  the  whole  army,  that  it  was  hard 
to  say,  in  the  last  days  of  the  retreat,  whether 
it  was  not  melting  away  as  fast  as  the  host 

•'  which  retreated  from  Moscow  had  done  under 
the  severity  of  the  Russian  winter.! 

While  Napoleon,  however,  was  thus  making 
by  rapid  strides  for  the  Rhine,  a  new  and  un- 
expected enemy  was  arising  in  that  quarter,  who 
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threatened  to  intercept  his  retreat,  ,,    .    ,,„.    , 
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and  renew  on  the  banks  of  the  and  the  Bava- 
Maine  the  horrors  of  the  Bere-  nans  to  the 
sina.  Bavaria,  though  the  last  to  Rhme- 
join  the  alliance,  had  taken  the  most  decisive 
steps  to  demonstrate  her  sincerity  in  the  new 
cause  which  she  had  adopted.  No  sooner  were 
the  cabinet  of  Munich  relieved,  by  the  march  af 
Augereau  for  Leipsic,  of  the  apprehensions  ex- 
cited by  the  presence  of  his  corps  near  their 
frontier  at  Wurtzburg,  than  they  yielded,,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  to  the  solicitations  of  the  al- 
lies, and  concluded  a  peace  with  the  cabinet  of 
Vienna  on  the  8th  of  October,  in  virtue  of  which 
Bavaria  acceded  to  the  Grand  Alliance.  Mili- 
tary operations  of  the  highest  importance  were 
not  slow  in  following  upon  this  diplomatic  con- 
version. The  Bavarian  army,  under  Marshal 
Wrede,  which  was  stationed  at  Braunau,  op- 
posite to  the  Austrian  corps  under  the  Prince 
of  Reuss,  joined  itself  to  the  latter  force,  and 
both,  united,  set  out  in  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober in  the  direction  of  Frankfort  on  0ct' 
the  Maine,  under  the  command  of  Wrede.  The 
whole  consisted  of  three  divisions  of  Bavarian 
infantry,  and  two  brigades  of  cavalry,  of  that 
state  ;  and  two  divisions  of  Austrian  infantry 
and  one  of  cavalry,  and  numbered  fifty-eight 
thousand  combatants.  On  the  19th  they  pass- 
ed the  Danube  at  Donauwerth,  and  Wrede 
marched  with  such  expedition,  that  on  the 
27th  headquarters  were  at  Aschaffenburg,  from 
whence  he  detached  ten  thousand  men  to  Frank- 
fort ;  and  on  the  29th  he  took  post  in  the  forest 
of  Hanau,  stationing  his  troops  across  the  great 
road,  and  blocking  up  entirely  the  retreat  of  the 
French  army  to  Mayence.* 

The  forces  which  Napoleon  brought  back  with 
him  were  much  more  considerable  Forces  with 
in  point  of  numerical  amount ;  but  which  Napo- 
a  large  part  of  them  were  so  com-  leon  advanced 
pletely  disorganized  and  depressed  a&ainst  hinl- 
by  the  privations  they  had  undergone  during 
their  retreat,  that  the  contest  between  the  two 
armies  could  not  be  said  to  be  unequal.  Nearly 
ninety  thousand  men  had  set  out  around  his 
standards  from  Erfurth  ;  but  ten  thousand  had 
strayed  from  their  colours,  or  been  made  pris- 
oners in  the  subsequent  forced  marches,  and 
when  the  army  approached  the  Maine,  it  did  not 
number  above  eighty  thousand  combatants. 
Full  thirty  thousand  of  these,  also,  were  either 
stragglers,  or  so  far  in  the  rear  as  to  be  of  no 
value  in  the  shock  which  was  approaching ;  so- 
that,  to  clear  his  passage,  Napoleon  could  not 
rely  upon  more  than  fifty  thousand  men  ;  and 
his  once  magnificent  artillery  of  thirteen  hun- 
dred pieces  was  reduced  to  two  hundred  guns. 
They  were,  for  the  most  part,  however,  the  ar- 
tillery of  the  Guard,  second  to  none  in  Europe 
for  vigour  and  efficiency;  and  the  troops,  aware 
of  their  danger,  ardently  desirous  to  get  back  to 
France,  and  perfectly  sensible  that  no  other 
way  remained  but  what  they  could  win  at  their 
swords'  point,  might  be  expected  to  fight  with 
the  courage  of  despair.  The  Guards,  moreover, 
upon  whom  the  weight  of  the  contest  was  like- 
ly to  fall,  had  suffered  comparatively  little  in 
the  late  disasters  ;  and  Bertrand's  corps  had 
been  an  entire  stranger  to  the  disasters  of  the 
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last  two  days'  combat  at  Leipsic.  The  emper- 
or, therefore,  who  had  slept  on  the  29th  at  Lan- 
iren-Schold,  the  chateau  of  the  Prince  of  Isem- 
berg,  no  sooner  heard  that  the  road  to  Mayence 
was  blocked  up  by  the  Bavarian  troops,  than  he 
made  his  dispositions  for  an  attack.*" 

Wrede,  who  had  driven  the  garrison  of 
Description  of  Wurtzburg  into  the  citadel,  and  so 
the  field  of  bat-  secured  the  passage  of  that  impor- 
tie  at  Hanau.    tant  town  on  the  27th,  reached  Ha- 

nau  with  his  advanced  guard  on  the  28th,  and 
on  the  day  following  brought  up  the  bulk  of  his 
forces  to  that  town,  and,  stretching  his   line 
across  the  high  road  leading  to  Frankfort  and 
Mayence,  entirely  stopped  the  way,  and  soon 
came  into  communication  with  the  Cossacks  of 
ChernichefF  and  Orloff  Denizoff,  which  hovered 
around  the  outskirts  of  the  French  army.     No 
sooner  was  the  junction  formed  than  the  Bava- 
rian general  arranged  his  troops  in  order  of  bat- 
tle, and  the  position  which  they  occupied  was 
so  peculiar  as  to  be  entirely  different  from  any 
which  had  formed  the  theatre  of  combat  since 
the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 
The  allied  army  stood  in  front  of  Hanau,  the 
right  wing  resting  on  the  Kenzig,  and  the  left, 
in  echelon,  on  the  road  from  Erfurth  to  Frank- 
fort.    Sixty  pieces  of  cannon  were  planted  in 
the  centre  between  the  bridge  of  Gelnhausen 
over  the  Kenzig  and  the  great  road,  to  play  on 
the  advancing  columns  of  the  enemy  when  they 
attempted  to  debouch  from  the  forest.     The 
vanguard  was  posted  at  Ruckingen,  with  orders 
to  retire  from  that  post  as  soon  as  it  was  seri- 
ously attacked,  and  fall  back  to  the  main  body 
of  the  army,  which  was  drawn  up  across  the 
*  great  road  in  the  plain  which  lies  between  the 
town  of  Hanau  and  the  forest  of  Lamboi.     A 
large  body  of  troops  occupied  the  forest,  to  re- 
tard the  advance  of  the  enemy :  that  great  tract  of 
wood  extends  for  above  two  leagues  in  breadth 
towards  Erfurth,  and  is  composed  of  old  oaks, 
many  of  them  as  large  as  those  in  Windsor  For- 
est, whose  aged  stems  at  times  rise  out  of  close 
thickets   of  underwood,  at  others  overshadow 
with  their  spreading  boughs  beautiful  vistas  of 
greensward,  where  numerous  herds  of  swine 
feed  on  the  acorns  ;  realizing  thus,  in  the  days 
of  Napoleon,  that  scene  of  primitive  nature  in 
Northern  Europe,  in  the  time  of  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion,  over  which  modern  genius  has  thrown 
so  enchanting  a  light. ft 

The  position  which  the  allied  army  thus  occu- 
Advantages  Pied  resembled,  in  a  military  point 
and  weakness  of  view,  that  held  by  Moreau  at  the 
of  Wrede's  po-  western  side  of  the  forest  of  Ho- 
sit.on  there.  henlinden  .  and  if  Wrede  had  been 
in  sufficient  strength  to  keep  his  ground  in  front 
of  the  issues  from  the  wood,  and  hinder  the  en- 
emy from  deploying,  at  the  same  time  that  a 
division  was  thrown  across  the  thickets,  on  the 
flank  of  the  advancing  columns,  like  that  of 
Richepanse  at  Hohenlinden,  he  might  possibly 
have  realized  the  brilliant  success  of  the  great 
Republican  general  on  that  memorable  spot.<5> 
But  his  army  was  not  in  sufficient  strength  to 
effect  such  an  object.     After  deducting  three 
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battalions,  left  to  blockade  the  citadel  ofWurtz  • 
burg,  and  ten  thousand  imprudently  detached 
to  Frankfort,  he  could  not  bring  above  forty-five 
thousand  men  into  the  field  ;  and  with  such  a 
force  it  was  impossible  to  expect  that  the  re- 
treat of  eighty  thousand  combatants,  with  two 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  fighting  with  the  cour- 
age of  despair,  could  be  arrested,  the  more  es- 
pecially when  the  head  of  the  columns  was  com- 
posed of  the  Old  and  Young  Guard.  Nor  was 
the  position  of  the  allies  exempt  from  peril ;  for, 
if  they  were  defeated — and  the  French  army 
was  in  a  condition  to  follow  up  its  successes — 
they  ran  the  risk  of  being  thrown  back  upon 
the  Maine,  and  destroyed  by  superior  forces,  in 
attempting  to  make  their  way  across  that  broad 
and  deep  river.* 

At  eleven  o'clock  on  the  forenoon  of  the 
30th  the  battle  commenced.     The  Commence- 
French    columns,   preceded   by  a  ment  of  the  aa 
cloud   of  tirailleurs,   advanced   in  tion>  y{|  for  ■ 
dense  masses— the  artillery  follow-  ?^%j  the" 
ing  the  great  road,  the  light  troops  French  ad- 
spread  out  in  the  thicket  and  green-  vanced  guard, 
sward  on  either  side — and  soon  a  warm  fire  be- 
gan in  the  forest.     The  dark  recesses  of  the 
wood  were  illuminated  by  the  frequent  flashes  of 
the  musketry  :  the  verdant  alleys  were  hastily 
traversed  by  files  of  armed  men,  and  the  action 
began  like  a  magnificent  hunting  party  in  the 
forest  of  Fontainebleau.    Victor's  and  Macdon- 
ald's  corps,  now  reduced  to  five  thousand  com- 
batants, headed  the  advance,  and  with  some 
difficulty  made  their  way,  fighting  as  they  ad- 
vanced, through  the  wood  to  the  plain  beyond  it ; 
but  when  they  came  there,  and  endeavoured  to 
deploy  on  its  southwestern  skirts,  they  were 
crushed  by  the  concentric  fire  of  seventy  pieces 
of  cannon,  which  stood  before  the  allied  line, 
and  for  four  hours  the  French  army  was  unable 
to  clear  its  way  through  the  narrow  plain  which 
lay  between  the  forest  and  the  banks  of  the 
Kinzig.  During  this  period,  however,  the  Guards 
and  main  body  of  the  French  army  had  time  to- 
come  up  ;  and  Napoleon,  now  seriously  disqui- 
eted for  his  line  of  retreat,  immediately  ordered 
a  general  attack  on  the  enemy.     General  Cu- 
rial,  with  two  battalions  of  the  Old  Guard,  dis- 
persed as  tirailleurs,  were  brought  forward  to 
the  front,  and  began  to  engage  the  Bavarian 
sharp-shooters ;  the  hardy  veterans  soon  gained 
ground,  and  won  not  only  the  issues  of  the  for- 
est, but  part  of  the  little  plain  scattered  with 
oaks  which  lay  beyond  ;  and  to  the  space  thus 
won,  the  artillery  of  the  Guard,  under  Drouot, 
was  immediately  brought  forward.    This  admi- 
rable officer  commenced  his  fire  with  fifteen 
guns ;  but  they  were  gradually  augmented  to 
fifty,  and  soon  acquire?!  a  decided  superiority 
over  the  batteries  of  the  enemy,  whose  artillery, 
though  more  numerous,  returned  the  fire  feebly, 
from  an  apprehension  of  exhausting  their  am- 
munition, the  reserves  of  which  had  not  yet 
come  up  from  Aschaffenberg.     Under  cover  of 
Drouot's  terrible  fire,  Nansouty  and  Sebastiani 
debouched  with  the  cavalry  of  the  Guard,  which 
had  suffered  less  than  any  other  part  of  the 
army  in  the  preceding  actions,  and  by  a  vigor- 
ous charge  overthrew  everything  that  was  op- 
posed to  them.     Wrede,  seeing  his  danger,  coJ- 


*  Jom.,  iv.,  487,  488.     Bout.,  157.     Vaud.,  i.,  229,  23-3 
Wrede's  Official  Account,  Schoell,  Recueil,  iii.,  388. 
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lected  his  cavalry,  and  the  Bavarian  horse  and 
squares  endeavoured  to  rally  behind  Oherni- 
cheff's  Cossacks  ;  but  although  the  Russian 
dragoons  combated  bravely,  they  were  unable  to 
withstand  the  thundering  charges  of  the  French 
cuirassiers,  and  the  pointblank  discharge  of  the 
artillery  of  the  Guard  ;  and  the  whole  left  wing 
of  the  allies  gave  way  and  fled  towards  the  Kin- 
zig,  leaving  the  plain  between  the  river  and  the 
wood,  and  the  road  to  Frankfort,  open  to  the 
enemy.  As  a  last  resource,  the  Bavarian  gen- 
eral made  an  effort  on  his  right ;  but  Napoleon 
quickly  pushed  forward  two  battalions  of  the 
Old  Guard,  who  arrested  his  advance ;  and 
Wrede,  despairing  of  success,  withdrew  the 
shattered  remains  of  his  army  behind  the  Kin- 
zig,  under  protection  of  the  cannon  of  Hanau.* 
While  this  vehement  conflict  was  going  on 
Position  and  at  tne  entrance  of  the  wood,  Napo- 
dangerofNa-  leon  himself,  in  the  depths  of  the 
poleon  during  forest,  was  a  prey  to  the  most  anx- 
the  action.  ioug  solicitude.  Fresh  troops  were 
continually  coming  up  from  the  rear ;  but  the 
highway  and  alleys  through  the  forest  were  al- 
ready blocked  up  with  carriages  and  cannon, 
and  the  increasing  multitude,  when  no  issue 
could  be  obtained,  only  augmented  the  confu- 
sion and  embarrassment  in  its  wooded  recesses. 
Napoleon,  unquiet  and  anxious,  was,  meantime, 
walking  backward  and  forward  on  the  highway, 
near  the  bend  which  the  road  makes,  conver- 
sing with  Caulaincourt.  A  bomb  fell  near  them 
in  a  ditch  bordering  the  highway  ;  the  latter  im- 
mediately placed  himself  between  the  emperor 
and  the  danger,  and  they  continued  their  con- 
versation, as  if  nothing  had  occurred.  The 
attendants  of  the  emperor  hardly  ventured  to 
draw  their  breath  ;  but  the  bomb  had  sunk  so 
deep  in  the  ditch,  that  it  was  prevented  from 
bursting.  Meanwhile  the  forest  on  all  sides  re- 
sounded with  the  echoes  of  artillery ;  the  eye 
sought  in  vain  to  measure  its  depths,  even  with 
the  aid  of  the  bright  flashes  which  illuminated 
their  gloom  ;  the  crash  of  the  cannon-balls  was 
heard,  with  frightful  violence,  on  the  gnarled 
branches  of  the  oaks  ;  and  not  a  few  of  the 
French  were  killed  by  the  fall  of  the  huge  arms 
which  had  been  torn  from  the  sides  of  these 
venerable  patriarchs  of  the  forest  by  the  violent 
strokes.  When  Wrede's  last  and  desperate  on- 
set was  made  on  the  French  left,  in  particular, 
the  combatants  approached  so  near  that  their 
cries  were  distinctly  heard,  and  the  tops  of  the 
trees  were  violently  agitated,  as  in  a  hurricane, 
by  the  bullets  which  whistled  through  their 
branches.  The  repulse  of  that  attack  by  the 
infantry  of  the  Old  Guard  removed,  indeed,  the 
danger,  and  opened  the  road  to  Frankfort ;  but 
the  emperor,  notwithstanding,  did  not  march  on 
with  the  advanced  guard,  but  spent  the  night  in 
the  forest,  like  Richard  Cceur  de,  Lion,  beside  a 
blazing  w7atchfire  under  the  oaks,  where,  next 
morning,  he  received  a  deputation  from  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Hanau,  who  came  to  beseech  him 
to  spare  their  city  the  horrors  of  an  assault. tt 

*  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  156,  157.  Bout.,  158,  159.  Fain, 
ii.,  477,  479.  Wrede's  Official  Report,  Schoell,  Rec,  iii., 
389. 

t  Fain,  ii.,  478,  479.  Norvin's  Portefeuille  de  1813,  ii.,  431. 

}  The  field  of  battle  at  Hanau  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  many  spots  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  to  which 
the  exploits  of  Napoleon  have  given  durable  celebrity,  as 
well  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  the  theatre 


During  the  night  after  the  battle,  the  French 
army  defiled,  without  intermission,  Capture  and 
on  the  great  road  by  Wilhelmstadt,  recapture  of 
from  whence  it  moved  by  Hoch-  Hanau  on 
stadt  on  Frankfort.  But,  though  the  the  3Ist 
Guards  and  principal  part  of  the  army  were  thus 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  danger,  it  was  not 
so  easy  a  matter  to  say  how  the  rear-guard,  and 
the  numerous  stragglers  who  followed  its  col- 
umns, were  to  be  brought  through  the  perilous 
pass  between  the  forest  and  the  river.  Late  on 
the  evening  of  the  30th,  the  rear-guard,  under 
Mortier,  was  still  at  Gelnhausen,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  forest ;  and,  in  order  to  protect  his 
retreat,  Marmont  was  left  before  Hanau,  with  a 
considerable  part  of  the  army.  At  two  in  the 
morning  of  the  31st,  he  began  to  bom-  0  „. 
bard  the  town,  and  with  such  effect, 
that  it  was  evacuated  early  in  the  forenoon  by 
the  Austrian  garrison,  and  immediately  taken 
possession  of  by  the  French  forces.  No  sooner 
was  this  point  d'appui  secured  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Kinzig,  than  Marmont  attacked  the  right 
of  the  allies  posted  behind  the  road  to  Aschaf- 
fenberg,  and  with  such  impetuosity,  that  it  was 
forced  to  give  way,  and  thrown  back  in  disorder 
on  the  Maine,  where  it  must  inevitably  have 
been  destroyed,  if  the  Guards  and  cuirassiers 
of  the  French  army  had  been  at  hand  to  sup- 
port the  advantage.  They  had,  however,  mean- 
while, passed  on  towards  Frankfort ;  and  Mar- 
mont, in  consequence,  solicitous  only  to  secure 
the  passage  of  the  rear-guard  of  Mortier,  paused 
in  the  career  of  success,  and  at  two  in  the  af- 
ternoon fell  back  towards  Hanau,  followed  by 
Wrede,  who,  stung  to  the  quick  by  the  disaster 
he  had  experienced,  himself  led  on  his  forces, 
and  stormed  that  town  at  the  head  of  his  troops ; 
but,  in  pursuing  the  Italian  rear-guard  towards 
the  Kinzig,  he  received  a  severe  wound,  which 
obliged  him  to  relinquish  the  command.  At  the 
same  time,  another  column  of  the  allies  drove 
the  French  over  the  bridge  of  Lamboi ;  but,  pur- 
suing their  advantage  too  warmly  in  the  plain 
in  front  of  the  forest,  they  were  attacked  in 
flank  by  a  French  column  issuing  from  the 
woods,  and  driven  back  with  great  loss.  These 
checks,  and  the  wound  of  Wrede,  rendered  Gen- 
eral Tresnel,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  com- 
mand, more  circumspect :  relinquishing  all  hope 
of  inflicting  farther  injury  on  the  retreating  ar- 
my, he  withdrew  his  troops  behind  the  Kinzig, 
and  Marmont  continued  his  retreat  to  Frankfort, 
where,  the  same  night,  he  was  joined  by  Mor- 
tier with  the  rear-guard ;  who,  having  heard 
an  exaggerated  account  of  the  losses  of  the  ar- 
my on  the  preceding  day,  had,  by  marching  all 
the  preceding  night  by  Langensibold,  succeeded 
by  a  circuitous  route  in  avoiding  the  scene  of 
danger.* 

The  battle  of  Hanau  cost  the  allies  ten  thou- 

of  the  last  of  his  German  conflicts,  as  the  extraordinary  and 
romantic  character  of  the  old  forest  where  the  severest  part 
of  the  action  took  place.  When  the  author  visited  this  spot, 
twenty-five  years  ago,  the  marks  of  the  then  recent  conflict 
were  everywhere  conspicuous  on  the  huge  trunks  and  gnarl- 
ed branches  of  the  oaks,  many  of  which  were  cleft  asunder 
or  torn  off  their  stems  by  the  cannon-shot ;  while  the  nat- 
urally picturesque  appearance  of  the  decaying  masses  was 
singularly  increased  by  the  cavities  made  by  the  howitzers 
and  balls,  which  were  in  many  places  sunk  in  the  wood,  and 
the  ruined  aspect  of  the  broken  branches,  haif  overgrown 
with  underwood,  which  encumbered  its  grassy  glades. 

*  Bout.,  161,  162.     Fain,  ii.,  480,  481.     Vaud.,  252,  253. 
Wrede's  Official  Account,  Schoell,  Reclieil,  hi.,  390.  391. 
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sand  men,  of  whom  four  thousand 
batti^and  *""  were  prisoners  ;   and  the   French 
passage  of  the  lost  seven  thousand,  of  whom  three 
Rhine  by  the    thousand  were  wounded  and  left  in 
the  forest,  from  want  of  carriages 
to  convey  them  away.     The  road  to  Frankfort 
resembled  an  immense  wreck,  being  strewed 
with  ammunition- wagons,  broken-down   guns, 
dead  horses,  and  wounded  men,  who  were  aban- 
doned in  the  precipitate  retreat  of  the  French 
army.     Napoleon  left  Frankfort  on  the  1st  of 
November  :  soon  the  red  domes  and  steeples  of 
Mayence  appeared  in  view ;  the  army  defiled 
in  mournful  silence  over  the  long  bridge  which 
it  had  so  often  passed  in  the  buoyancy  of  anti- 
cipated victory  ;  the  emperor  remained  six  days 
in  that  stronghold,  to  collect  the  ruined  remains 
of  his  vast  army,  and  then  set  out  for  Paris, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  9th  ;   and  the  French 
eagles   bade  a   final    adieu   to   the    German 
plains,  the   theatre  of  their  glories,  of  their 
crimes,  and  of  their  punishment.* 
The  battle  of  Hanau  was  a  dignified  termina- 

tion  to  the  exploits  of  the  French  rev- 
tos  bau°ieSOn  olutionary  arms  beyond  the  Rhine, 

and  threw  a  parting  ray  of  glory 
over  their  long  and  successful  career.  Its  lus- 
tre reflects  in  an  especial  manner  on  the  Impe- 
rial Guard,  by  whom  the  victory  was  almost 
exclusively  gained ;  and  certainly  no  troops 
could,  under  circumstances  of  greater  diffieulty 
and  depression,  have  achieved  a  more  glorious 
triumph.  When  we  reflect  that  the  soldiers, 
who,  after  sharing  in  the  dangers  and  witness- 
ing the  disasters  of  the  greatest  battle  recorded 
in  history,  were  obliged  to  toil  for  above  two 
hundred  miles,  through  a  wearisome  and  disas- 
trous retreat,  suddenly  found  themselves,  at  its 
close,  assailed  by  a  fresh  army,  superior  to  that 
which  at  the  moment  they  could  array  against 
it,  and  which  entirely  blocked  up  their  only  line 
of  retreat — we  must  admit  that,  equally  with 
the  discipline  and  resolution  of  the  Guard  during 
the  Russian  retreat,  their  victory  on  this  occa- 
sion demonstrates  the  unconquerable  firmness 
of  those  iron  bands,  whom  the  discipline  and 
victories  of  Napoleon  had  nursed  up  to  be  at 
once  the  glory,  the  terror,  and  the  scourge  of 
Europe.  It  throws  a  clear  and  important  light 
upon  the  wisdom  of  Kutusoff  in  not  attempting 
to  stop  the  Imperial  Guard  at  Krasnoi,t  and  con- 
tenting himself  with  the  lesser  but  safer  advan- 
tage of  passing  the  succeeding  columns  by  the 
edge  of  the  sword  ;  and  on  the  injustice  of  the 
clamour  which  has  been  raised  against  Tchicha- 
goff,  because,  with  less  than  thirty  thousand 
men,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  guns,  he  did  not 
succeed  in  stopping  Napoleon  at  the  Beresina, 
who  had  forty  thousand  efficient  combatants, 
independent  of  as  many  stragglers,  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  guns  at  his  disposal. t  In  truth, 
the  success  of  the  French  at  the  Beresina,  of 
the  Russians  at  Culm,  of  the  English  at  Corun- 
na,  and  of  Napoleon  at  Hanau,  demonstrates  the 
truth  of  the  old  adage,  that  it  is  in  general  well 
to  make  a  bridge  of  gold  for  a  flying  army.  No- 
thing is  ofien  more  fallacious,  in  such  a  case, 
than  to  judge  of  the  prostration  of  the  strength 
of  an  army  by  the  number  of  its  stragglers,  the 
disorder  of  its  columns,  the  wreck  of  guns  and 

*  Fain,  ii.,  480, 481.    Bout.,  164.  Vict,  et  Conq.,  mi.,  100. 
lfil  t  Ante,  iii.,  588  X  Ante,  ni.,  590. 


ammunition-wagons  which  tracks  its  course, 
or  the  languor  with  which  it  resists  when  at- 
tacked by  the  pursuing  enemy.  All  these  are 
the  beginning  of  ruin,  but  they  are  not  ruin  it- 
self; and  if  their  retreat  is  threatened,  and  the 
necessity  of  opening  a  passage  at  the  sword's 
point  becomes  evident  to  every  capacity,  it  is 
surprising  how  soon  order  will  be  resumed  un- 
der the  pressure  of  impending  danger,  and  a 
desperate  valour  will  compensate  the  loss  of  the 
largest  amount  of  material  resources. 

While  the  sad  remains  of  the  French  army 
were  retiring  across  the  Rhine,  Combat  of 
the  allied  troops  followed  closely  Hochheim,  and 
on  their  footsteps  ;  and  the  for-  approach  of  the 
ces  of  Central  and  Eastern  Eu-  f^ed  armies  to 

.  .  ...  ,     the  Khine. 

rope  poured  in  prodigious  strength 
down  the  valley  of  the  Maine.     On  the  4th  of 
November  the  advanced  guards,  under 
Prince  Schwartzenberg,  entered  Frank-     ov       ' 
fort ;  and  on  the  same  day  the  headquarters  of 
the  allied  sovereigns  reached  Aschaffen- 
berg.     On  the  day  following,  Alexander 
made  his  entry  into  Frankfort  at  the  head  of 
twenty   thousand   horse,    amid   the    universal 
transport  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  the  imperial 
headquarters  were  fixed  there  till  preparations 
could  be  made  for  the  arduous  undertaking  of 
crossing  the  Rhine,  and  carrying  the  war  into 
the  heart  of  France.   At  the  same  time, 
their  forces  on  all  sides  rapidly  approach-    ov' 
ed  that  frontier  stream.     Schwartzenberg  for- 
ced the  passage  of  the  Nidde,  and  advanced  his 
headquarters  to  Hochst,  within  two  leagues  of 
Mayence  ;  while  Blucher,  on  his  right,  approach- 
ed the  Rhine,  and  fixed  his   headquarters  at 
Giessen.     A  few  days  after,  Giulay  re- 
ceived  instructions  to  attack  Hochheim,     oy' 
a  small  town  fortified  with  five  redoubts,  which 
stood  a  little  in  advance  of  the  tetc-du-pont  of 
Mayence  at  Cassel,  and  was  garrisoned  by  six 
thousand  men,  under  Guilleminot,  supported  by 
Morand  with  an  equal  force.      So  formidable, 
however,  were  the  columns  which  the  allies 
had  destined  for  its  assault,  consisting  of  Giu- 
lay's  column,  which  attacked  the  town  itself, 
while  Prince  Alois  of  Lichtenstein  turned  its 
right,  and  threatened  its  communication  with  the 
Rhine,  that  the  place  was  speedily  carried,  and 
the  French  were  driven,  with  the  loss  of  three 
hundred  prisoners,  into  the  tele-du-pont  of  Cas- 
sel, the  last  fortified  post  in  that  quarter  which 
they  possessed  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.* 
This  combat  was  the  last  of  the  campaign,  so 
far  as  the  Grand  Armies  on  either  winter-quar- 
side  were  concerned.      Exhausted  ters  of  both 
with  a  contest  of  such  unexampled  parties, 
fatigue  and  vehemence,  both  commanders  put 
their  forces  into  winter-quarters.     Those  of 
Napoleon,  entirely  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
extended  from  Cologne  on  the  north,  to  Stras- 
burg  on  the  south ;  but  the  bulk  of  his  forces 
were  stationed  at  Mayence,  Coblentz,  and  op- 
posite to  the  centre  of  the  allied  forces  around 
Frankfort.     The  Grand  Allied  Army,  as  well 
that  of  Blucher  as  of  Schwartzenberg,  extended 
along  the  course  of  the  Rhine,  from  Kehl  to 
Coblentz  ;   the  army  of   Silesia,  forming  the 
right,  opposite  to  Coblentz,  and  spreading  up 
the  hilly  part  of  the  Rhine  to  Ehrenbreitzen ; 
that  of  Bohemia,  spreading  from  the  Maine  to 


*  Vict,  et  Conq,  ii.,  161.     Bout.,  165,  166. 
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the  Neckar,  and  thence  to  the  borders  of  the 
Black  Forest.* 

The  Germans  have  long  connected   heart- 
„   ,     •        ,  stirring  associations  with  the  sight, 

Enthusiasm  of         ,       &        j7  _.        r  ...       r,," 

the  German  and  even  the  name  of  the  Rhine, 
troops  when  The  vast  amphitheatre  of  the  Cen- 
they  approach-  trai  Alps,  from  the  snows  of  which 

ed  the  Rhine.     that  m])ie   stream   takeg  jtg  rise  . 

the  sublime  cataract  by  which  it  descends  into 
the  plains  of  Germany  ;  the  ancient  and  peopled 
cities  which  lie  along  its  banks  ;  the  romantic 
regions  through  whose  precipices  it  afterward 
flows  ;  the  feudal  remains  by  which  their  sum- 
mits are  crowned ;  the  interesting  legends  of 
the  olden  time  with  which  they  are  connected  ; 
the  vineyards  which  nestle  in  their  sunny  nooks ; 
the  topaz  blaze  of  the  cliffs  on  which  the  mould- 
ering ruins  are  placed — have  long  sunk  into  the 
heart  of  this  imaginative  people,  and,  united  to 
the  thrilling  music  of  Haydn,  have  touched  the 
inmost  chords  of  the  German  soul.f  They  con- 
nected it,  in  an  especial  manner,  with  the  idea 
of  Germany  as  a  whole  ;  it  was  their  great 
frontier  stream ;  it  recalled  the  days  of  their 
emperors  and  independence  ;  it  had  become,  as 
it  were,  the  emblem  of  the  fatherland.  It  may 
easily  be  conceived  what  effect  upon  the  armies 
of  a  people  thus  excited — whose  hearts  had 
thrilled  to  the  songs  of  Korner,  whose  swords 
had  drunk  of  the  blood  of  Leipsic — the  sight  of 
the  Rhine,  when  it  first  burst  upon  their  united 
and  conquering  arms,  produced.  Involuntarily 
the  columns  halted  when  they  reached  the 
heights  beyond  Hochheim,  where  its  windings 
spread  out  as  on  a  map  beneath  their  feet ;  the 
rear  ranks  hurried  to  the  front ;  the  troops  un- 
covered as  they  beheld  the  stream  of  their  fa- 
thers; tears  trickled  down  many  cheeks;  joy, 
too  big  for  utterance,  swelled  every  heart ;  and 
the  enthusiasm  passing  from  rank  to  rank,  soon 
a  hundred  thousand  voices  joined  in  the  cheers 
which  told  the  world  that  the  war  of  independ- 
ence was  ended,  and  Germany  delivered. J§ 

Nothing  remained  but  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
Pinal  overthrow  this  mighty  victory,  to  gather  up 
of  the  kingdom  the  fragments  of  this  prodigious 
of  Westphalia.  Sp0il.  Yet  so  wide  was  it  spread, 
so  far  had  the  French  Empire  extended  over 
Europe,  that  to  collect  its  ruins  was  a  matter 
of  no  small  time  and  labour.  The  giant  was 
thrown  down,  but  it  was  no  easy  undertaking 
to  uncase  his  limbs  and  collect  his  armour. 
The  rickety  kingdom  of  Westphalia  was  the 
first  of  Napoleon's  political  creations  which 
sunk  to  the  dust,  never  again  to  rise.  Jerome, 
already  almost  dethroned  by  the  incursion  of 
Chernicheff,  was  finally  swept  away  by  the  arms 
of  Bernadotte.     Woronzow,  with  the  advanced 

*  Vautl.,  i.,  237.   Bout.,  167. 

t  "The  Rhine  !  the  Rhine  !  be  blessings  on  the  Rhine  ! 
St.  Rochus  bless  the  land  of  love  and  wine  ! 
The  groves  and  high-hung  meads,  whose  glories  shine 
In  painted  waves  below  ; 
Its  rocks,  whose  topaz  beam  betrays  the  vine, 
Or  richer  ruby  glow. 

The  Rhine  !  the  Rhine  !  be  blessings  on  the  Rhine  ! 
Beats  there  a  sad  heart  here  ?  pour  forth  the  wine  '." 
i  Personal  knowledge. 

t>  The  following  lines  were  added,  at  this  period,  to  the 
national  anthem,  pointing  to  the  anxious  desire  generally 
felt  to  reclaim  from  the  spoiler  the  German  provinces  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  : 

"  The  Rhine  shall  no  longer  be  our  boundary  ; 
It  is  the  great  artery  of  the  state, 
And  it  shall  flow  through  the  heart  of  our  Empire." 


guard  of  his  army,  entered  Cassel  nine  days 
after  the  battle  of  Leipsic  ;  Jerome  had 
previously  abandoned  that  capital ;  the  °ct'  28' 
greater  part  of  his  army  joined  the  allies,  and 
the  few  who  remained  faithful  to  his  cause 
precipitately  retired  to  Dusseldorf,  where  he 
crossed  the  Rhine.  He  was  closely  followed 
by  Winzingerode,  who  not  only  soon  organized 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Westphalia  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  allies,  but  overran  and  destroyed  the 
Revolutionary  dynasty  in  the  Grand-duchy  of 
Berg,  which  united  its  arms  to  the  common 
standards  of  Germany.  The  army  of  the 
prince  royal,  united  to  that  of  Benning-  0T' 
sen,  no  longer  required  for  the  great  operations 
in  the  field,  spread  itself  over  the  north  of  Ger- 
many ;  by  Gottingen  it  marched  to  Hanover, 
everywhere  re-establishing  the  authority  of  the 
King  of  England,  amid  the  unanimous  transport 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  chased  away  their  old 
oppressors,  the  douaniers,  with  every  mark  of 
ignominy.  Bernadotte's  headquarters 
were  established  in  that  city,  while  Win-  ' 
zingerode  spread  over  the  Grand-duchy  of  Old- 
enberg  and  East  Friesland  ;  and  Bulow  march- 
ed to  Munster,  on  his  way  to  Holland,  where 
the  people  were  only  waiting  for  the  approach 
of  the  allied  standards  to  throw  off  the  French 
yoke,  and  declare  their  independence.  Those 
Prussian  corps,  with  their  shoes  and  clothing 
entirely  worn  out  by  the  protracted  and  fatigu- 
ing campaign  they  had  undergone,  were  now  in 
no  condition  to  undertake  any  ulterior  opera- 
tion ;  but  at  this  juncture  a  liberal  supply  of 
clothing  and  every  necessary  arrived  from  Eng- 
land, which  at  once  restored  their  former  ef- 
ficiency, and  for  which  they  expressed  their 
most  unbounded  gratitude.* 

Davoust,  who   had   been   left   in   Hamburg 
with  twenty-five  thousand  French,  operations 
besides  ten  thousand  Danes,  present-  against  Da- 
ed  a  more  important  and  a  more  dif-  voust  on  the 
ficult  object  of  conquest.      Berna-  Lower  Elb(=- 
dotte  wisely  determined  to  unite  his  forces  to 
those  of  Walmoden,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  re- 
treat, and  secure  the  reduction  of  this  powerful 
body  of  veteran  troops  ;  and  with  this 
view  he  broke  up  from  Hanover  on  the     ov"  20" 
20th  of  November,  and  marched  by  Luneburg 
to  Boitzenberg  on  the  Elbe,  where  he 
arrived  four  days  afterward  ;  while  Wo-  1  ov' 
ronzow  invested  Harburg,  and  Strogonow  mo- 
ved against  Stade.    An  attempt  to  take 
the  latter  town  by  escalade  failed  ;  but     0T* 
the  French  commander,  fearing  a  repetition  of 
the  attack,  withdrew  his  forces  across  the  Elbe, 
and  joined  the  Danes  at  Gluckstadt.   The 
prince  royal,  now  having  collected  forty 
thousand  men,  prepared   a  general  attack  on 
Davoust,  who  was  in  position  behind  the  Steck- 
nitz ;  but  the  French  marshal,  fearful  of  being 
cut  off  from   Hamburg,  quitted  that  position 
during  the  night,  and  retired  behind  the  Bille. 
The  effect  of  this  retrograde  movement  was  to- 
separate  entirely  the  French  corps  from  the 
Danish  auxiliaries  ;  and  the  latter,  foreseeing 
the  perilous  predicament  in  which  their  allies 
would  soon  be  placed,  deemed  it  most  expedi- 
ent to  detach  themselves  from  their  for- 
tunes,  and,  accordingly,  retired  to  Lubeck.     ec    * 
Thither  they  were  immediately  followed  by  the 
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allied  forces.  The  Danish  commander,  finding 
himself  menaced  with  an  assault  which  he  was 
in  no  condition  to  resist,  proposed  a  capitula- 
tion, which  was  accepted,  and  he  was  permit- 
ted to  rejoin  the  bulk  of  the  Danish  forces  at 
Segeberg,  while  Davoust  shut  himself  up  in 
Hamburg,  resolved  to  defend  his  post  to  the 
last  extremity.* 

The  Danes,  after  this,  retired  towards  their 
Concluding  oper-  own  country,  followed  by  Wal- 
ations  against  the  moden  ;  but,  seeing  that  the 
Danas,  and  armi-  anied.  general  had  imprudently 

stice  with  them.     extended  himself   too   faT;   they 

December  6.  gained  an  unforeseen  advantage 
over  him.  Three  battalions  of  Danish  infantry, 
with  two  regiments  of  cavalry  and  six  guns, 
having  been  vigorously  charged  by  the  Swedish 
horse,  had  laid  down  their  arms  ;  but  the  Swe- 
dish commander  having  imprudently  left  only  a 
single  squadron  of  hussars  to  guard  so  large  a 
body  of  prisoners,  they  rose  on  their  escort,  and 
almost  all  escaped,  leaving  the  guns  alone  in 
the  hands  of  the  Swedes.  After  this  event, 
discreditable  to  both  parties,  the  Danes  retired 
in  a  body  towards  Kiel,  pursued  by  Walmoden, 
who,  in  order  to  cut  off  their  retreat,  took  post 
himself  at  Ostenrode  with  part  of  his  forces, 
while  the  remainder  pushed  on  after  their  line  of 
retreat.  The  Danes,  seeing  their  pur- 
suersthus  divided,  quickly  fell  upon  the 
corps  at  Ostenrode  with  ten  thousand  men,  and 
defeated  it  with  considerable  loss.  The  tor- 
rent of  success,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  al- 
lies, was  too  violent  to  be  arrested  by  such  a 
casual  check.  Threatened  by  superior  forces, 
the  Danes  shut  themselves  up  in  Rendsburg ; 
Bernadotte  advanced  to  Kiel ;  and  the  allies 
spread  themselves  over  the  whole  of  the  south 
of  Jutland.  The  Danish  commander,  seeing  it 
was  impossible  to  keep  the  field  against  such 
superior  forces,  and  that  the  whole  southern 
provinces  of  Denmark  would  speedily  be  over- 
run, entered  into  conferences  with  the  prince 
royal  with  a  view  to  an  armistice,  and  the  adhe- 
sion  of  Denmark  to  the  allied  powers. 
Dec.  15.  Qn  t^e  J5J.JJ  0f  December  an  armistice 

was  accordingly  concluded,  to  endure  for  fif- 
teen days  only  ;  but  this  led  to  negotiations  with 
the  cabinet  of  Copenhagen,  which  terminated 
in  a  peace  between  Denmark  and  the  allied 
powers,  which  was  signed  on  the  14th  of  Janu- 
ary and  the  8th  of  February,  1814,  the  particu- 
lars of  which  will  afterward  be  given.  Mean- 
while, the  two  fortresses  of  Gluckstadt  and 
Friedrichsort,  near  Hamburg,  being  excluded 
from  the  armistice,  were  besieged  by  the  Swe- 
dish forces  ;  and  such  activity  did  the  prince 
royal  display  in  his  operations,  that  the  latter 
_  of  these  fortresses  was  compelled  to 

ec'  "  surrender  on  the  19th  of  December,  with 
a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  and  eight  hundred 
.prisoners.! 

The  principal  attention  of  the  allies,  however, 

Operations  of  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  was 
St.  Cyr  and  drawn  to  the  city  of  Dresden,  where 
Tolstoy  before  St.  Cyr,  as  already  noticed,  J  had 
been  left  with  thirty  thousand  men, 


Dresden. 


*  Lond.,  209,  210.  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  163.  Bout., 
170,  171. 

t  Bout.,  173,  174.  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xii.,  163,  164.  See 
the  Treaties  in  Martin's  Sup.,  v.,  673,  681. 

t  Ante,  iv.,  163. 
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when  Napoleon  set  out  in  the  direction  of  Wit- 
'tenberg  and  Berlin.  At  that  period,  the  only 
force  left  to  observe  the  place  was  Count  Tol- 
stoy's, whose  troops  did  not  exceed  twenty 
thousand  men.  Profiting  by  so  considerable  a 
superiority,  St.  Cyr  wisely  resolved  to  make  a 
sortie,  and  throw  the  enemy  back  upon  the  Bo- 
hemian frontier.  Four  divisions,  accordingly, 
mustering  among  them  twenty  thousand  men, 
issued,  on  the  17th  of  October,  against 
Tolstoy,  whose  forces  were  for  the  most 
part  new  levies  who  had  never  seen  fire.  Two 
divisions  of  the  French  attacked  the  Russians 
in  front,  while  two  others  assailed  them  in 
flank  by  the  side  of  Plauen.  With  such  skill 
was  St.  Cyr's  attack  conceived,  and  with  such 
vigour  was  it  executed,  that  Tolstoy's  men 
were  broken  at  all  points,  and  obliged  to  retire 
in  disorder,  which  their  great  superiority  in 
cavalry  prevented  from  being  converted  into  a 
flight ;  but,  as  it  was,  the  loss  they  sustained 
amounted  to  twelve  hundred  prisoners,  ten 
guns,  and  a  bridge  equipage,  besides  fifteen 
hundred  killed  and  wounded.  Disconcerted  by 
this  check,  Tolstoy  hastened  to  regain  „  ,„ 
the  Bohemian  frontier,  which  he  crossed 
two  days  after ;  and  the  garrison  of  Toeplitz, 
consisting  of  ten  thousand  Austrians,  having 
advanced  to  his  support,  St.  Cyr  relinquished 
the  pursuit  and  returned  to  Dresden,  where,  in 
the  interval,  all  the  works  erected  by  the  ene- 
my to  straiten  the  city  had  been  demolished.* 
This  advantage  was  considerable,  and  highly 
creditable  to  the  talents  of  St.  Cyr,  The  blockade 
and  the  valour  of  the  troops  under  is  resumed  af- 
his  command  ;  but  it  was  an  acces-  ter  the  battle 
sory  only,  and  did  not  counterbal-  of  LeiPs,c- 
ance  the  great  events  of  the  campaign.  It  was 
in  the  plains  of  Leipsic  that  the  fate  of  Dresden 
and  its  immense  garrison  was  decided.  When 
Napoleon  set  out  from  the  Saxon  capital  for 
Duben,  he  left,  for  the  troops  it  contained,  only 
provisions  for  seven,  and  forage  for  three  days  ;t 
and,  so  complete  was  the  exhaustion  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  that  the  garrison  were  able 
to  add  hardly  anything  to  these  scanty  stores 
during  the  few  days  that  they  had  regained 
possession  of  the  open  country.  At  the  same 
time,  the  influx  of  stragglers,  sick  and  wound- 
ed, left  behind  by  the  Grand  Army  on  leaving 
the  Elbe,  continued  unabated  ;  all  attempts  to 
execute  Napoleon's  orders,  by  sending  the 
maimed  to  Torgau,  had  failed,  under  circum- 
stances of  more  than  usual  horror  \%  and  Dres- 

*  St.  Cyr,  iv.,  206, 218.  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  166.  Bout., 
177,  178.     Join.,  iv.,  491.  t  St.  Cyr,  iv.,  202. 

X  "  As  soon  as  the  wounded  were  apprized  of  the  intention 
to  remove  them,  they  gave  themselves  up  to  transports  of 
joy,  thinking  they  would  now  at  length  revisit  their  coun- 
try. In  such  multitudes  did  they  crowd,  or,  rather,  crawl, 
down  to  the  quays,  that  the  boats  were  in  danger  of  sink- 
ing, and  one  was  actually  submerged,  and  all  on  board  per- 
ished. Nevertheless,  though  a  few  only  could  be  received, 
from  the  limited  number  of  boats,  nothing  could  prevail  on 
these  unhappy  wretches  to  return  to  the  hospitals.  They 
preferred  lying  down  in  rows  along  the  river  side,  to  be  in 
readiness  to  get  into  the  first  boat  that  appeared.  The  as- 
semblage of  these  spectres,  who  lay  out  all  night  in  the 
cold,  presented  the  most  hideous  spectacle  which  a  war, 
where  such  scenes  were  too  frequent,  could  exhibit.  But 
the  superiority  of  the  enemy,  and  the  manner  in  which  Na- 
poleon had  conducted  the  war,  rendered  the  prescribed  evac- 
uation totally  impossible.  All  the  hospitals  in  the  rear, 
sooner  or  later,  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.  Three  thou- 
sand were  sent  from  Dresden  in  boats,  but  I  never  ascer- 
tained whether  they  reached  Torgau."— St.  Cyk;  Histoire 
Militaire,  iv.,  200,  201. 
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den,  encumbered  with  agonized  and  useless 
mouths,  soon  found  itself  beset  by  a  double 
amount  of  enemies.  No  sooner  was  the  battle 
t)f  Leipsic  decided,  than  Schwartzenberg,  justly 
eager  to  secure  so  splendid  a  prize  as  the  fruit 
of  his  victory,  detached  Klenau,  with  his  whole 
force,  to  re-enforce  Tolstoy,  who,  in  the  mean 
fime,  had  more  than  recruited  his  losses  by 
draughts  from  Treplitz,  and  the  other  garrisons 
and  depots  in  the  interior  of  Bohemia.  Their 
troops,  fully  fifty  thousand  strong,  effected  a 
o  26  Junct'on  on  tne  26th,  and  resumed  the 
blockade  of  Dresden  on  the  day  follow- 
Oct.  27.  jng^  wnen  st.  Cyr,  in  no  condition  to 
keep  the  field  against  such  superior  forces,  was 
obliged  to  shut  himself  up  with  a  dejected  ar- 
my, and  hardly  any  provisions.* 

The  condition  of  the  French  marshal  was 
Miserable  con-  now  in  the  highest  degree  alarm- 
dition  and  dif-  ing,  and  such  as  might  well  have 
Acuities  of  St.  struck  terror  into  the  most  daunt- 
cyr-  less  breast.     Although  the  troops 

under  his  orders  had  exerted  themselves  to  the 
utmost,  during  the  ten  days  that  they  had  the 
command  of  the  adjacent  country,  to  recruit 
their  slender  stock  of  provisions,  yet  such  was 
the  total  exhaustion  of  its  resources  by  the  pre- 
vious requisitions  of  Napoleon,  and  the  passage 
of  so  many  vast  armies  over  its  surface,  that 
they  were  barely  able  to  maintain  themselves 
by  the  most  rigorous  exactions,  without  adding 
anything  to  the  miserable  stores,  adequate  only 
to  seven  days'  consumption,  which  Napoleon 
had  left  for  their  use.  On  the  27th  of  October, 
therefore,  they  found  themselves  shut  up  in 
Dresden  with  this  scanty  stock  of  provisions  ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  depression  of  the 
troops,  the  almost  total  exhaustion  of  ammuni- 
tion, the  rapid  desertion  of  all  the  German  aux- 
iliaries within  the  place,  and  the  superior  forces 
of  the  enemy  before  its  walls,  rendered  it  alto- 
gather  impossible  to  attempt  to  make  their  way 
out  by  force  of  arms.  During  the  whole  of  this 
period  they  were  left  without  any  orders,  direct 
or  indirect,  from  Napoleon,  or  any  other  intelli- 
gence than  the  rumours,  vague  and  exaggerated, 
which  prevailed  as  to  the  disaster  of 
s  OT'  '  Leipsic.  Driven  to  desperation,  St.  Cyr 
endeavoured  to  make  a  sortie,  with  fifteen  thou- 
sand men,  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  in 
order  to  effect,  if  possible,  a  junction  with  the 
garrison  of  Torgau  or  Wittenberg,  and  with 
their  united  force  cut  a  way  across  to  the 
Rhine,  t 

But  the  allied  generals  had  information  of  his 
st  Cyr  in  vain  design,  and  were  on  the  alert.  Gen- 
tries a  sortie,  eral  Wied  Runkel  met  them  with 
and  surren-  three  thousand  men  on  the  6th  ; 
ders.  Nov.  6.  and  though  the  French  were  near- 
ly five  times  superior  in  number,  yet  such  was 
their  physical  extenuation  from  want,  and  mor- 
al depression  from  disaster,  that  they  were  un- 
able to  force  their  way  through,  and,  after  a 
slight  combat,  were  thrown  back  again  into 
Dresden.  This  check,  and  throwing  back  of 
mouths,  proved  fatal  both  to  the  spirits  and 
resources  of  the  garrison  ;  discouragement  be- 
came universal,  escape  seemed  impossible,  pro- 
visions of  every  sort  were  absolutely  exhausted, 
discipline  was  dissolved  by  suffering ;  the  mis- 

*St.  Cyr,  iv.,227.     Bout.,  178.    Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  166. 
t  St.  Cyr,  iv.,  247,  250.    Bout.,  177.     Vaud.,  211,  242. 


erable  soldiers  wandered  about  like  spectres  irr 
the  streets,  or  sank  in  woful  crowds  into  the 
hospitals  ;*  and  at  length,  the  French 
marshal,  unable  to  prolong  his  defence,  ov-  *' 
entered  into  a  capitulation,  in  virtue  of  which 
the  allies  gained  possession  of  the  town,  and 
the  French  laid  down  their  arms,  on  condition 
of  being  sent  back  to  France,  and  not  serving 
against  the  allies  till  regularly  exchanged.  On 
the  day  following,  the  troops  began  to  defile  out 
of  the  town  in  six  columns,  and,  after  laying 
down  their  arms,  proceeded  on  the  road  to 
France.  The  result  showed  the  magnitude  of 
the  success  which  had  been  achieved,  and  the 
terrible  disasters  which  were  accumulating 
around  Napoleon's  empire  since  the  catastrophe 
of  Leipsic;  for  the  number  who  sure  '•  -r>d 
were  no  less  than  thirty-two  generals,  seven- 
teen hundred  and  ninety-five  officers,  and  thir- 
ty-three thousand  private  soldiers,  of  whom 
twenty-five  thousand  were  able  to  bear  arms.t 
The  terms  awarded  to  the  French  garrison 
were  nearly  the  same  which  Napo- 
leon,  in  1796,  had  granted  to  Mar-  c^Xtion? 
shal  Wurmser  at  the  capitulation  which  are  vio- 
of  Mantua  ;t  and  the  allies  obtained  Jatedbytheal- 
possession,  by  the  surrender,  of  no  hed  eenerals- 
less  than  two  hundred  and  forty  pieces  of  can- 
non. When  the  troops  marched  out,  they  af- 
forded a  melancholy  pi  oof  of  the  degree  to  which 
the  exactions  of  the  emperor  had  strained  the 
physical  resources  of  France,  and  his  total  dis- 
regard of  the  comforts  or  subsistence  of  his  sol- 
diers ;  for  such  was  the  weakness  of  the  infan- 
try, arising  from  youth,  fatigue,  and  famine,. 

*  "  Such  was  the  famishing-  condition  of  the  French 
troops,  that  they  pillaged  for  the  twentieth  time  the  neigh- 
bouring- vineyards,  and  cut  flesh  off  the  limbs  of  the  wound- 
ed horses  lying  by  the  wayside.  In  the  interior  of  the 
town  misery  had  risen  to  the  highest  pitch.  The  mills- 
were  idle:  there  was  neither  grain  to  grind  nor  water  to 
turn  the  wheels.  The  bakers  had  shut  up  their  shops,  hav- 
ing no  more  bread  to  sell:  a  miserable  crowd  surrounded i 
their  doors,  demanding,  with  mingled  threats  and  prayers, 
their  accustomed  supplies.  Many  of  the  poor  had  been  lor 
several  days  without  bread  ;  and,  as  the  stock  of  butcher  j 
meat  was  also  nearly  expended,  they  were  reduced  to  the  ■ 
most  miserable  shifts  to  support  life.  Nor  were  the  French 
soldiers  in  any  better  situation  :  every  day  they  killed  thir-  - 
ty  horses;  and,  instead  of  the  accustomed  ration  of  an  • 
ounce  and  a  half  of  butcher  meat,  to  which  they  had  Veen, 
long  reduced,  they  got  nothing  but  double  the  quantity  of 
horseflesh,  often  so  bad  that  the  soldiers  could  not  eat  it, 
even  though  pressed  by  the  pangs  of  hunger.  At  last,  how- 
ever, famine  overcame  this  repugnance,  and  the  miserable  ■ 
wretches  disputed  with  each  other  the  half-putrid  carcass- 
es which  they  found  in  the  streets,  and  soon  their  bones 
were  laid  bare,  and  the  very  tendons  of  the  dead  animals 
eagerly  devoured.  The  ravages  which  a  contagious  fever 
made  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  added  to  the  public 
distress.  Not  less  than  three  hundred  were  carried  off  by 
it  a  week  among  the  citizens  alone.  Two  hundred  dead 
bodies  were  every  day  brought  out  of  the  military  hospitals. 
Such  was  the  accumulation  in  the  churchyards  that  the 
grave-diggers  could  not  inter  them,  and  they  were  laid  na- 
ked, in  ghastly  rows,  along  the  place  of  sepulture.  The 
bodies  were  heaped  in  such  numbers  on  the  dead-carts,  that 
frequently  they  fell  from  them,  and  the  wheeh  gave  a 
frightful  sound  in  cracking  the  bones  of  the  bodies  which 
thus  lay  on  the  streets.  The  hospital  attendants  and  cart- 
ers trampled  down  the  corpses  in  the  carts,  like  baggage  or 
straw,  to  make  room  for  more  ;  and,  not  unfrequently,  some 
of  the  bodies  gave  signs  of  life,  and  even  emitted  shrieks, 
under  this  harsh  usage.  Several  of  the  bodies,  thrown  into 
the  Elbe  for  dead,  were  revived  by  the  sudden  immersion 
in  cold  water,  and  the  wretches  were  seen  struggling  in 
vain  with  the  waves,  by  which  they  were  soon  swallowed 
up.  Medicines  and  hospital  stores  there  were  none,  and 
almost  all  the  surgeons  and  apothecaries  wore  dead." — Te- 
moin  Oculaire.     Odeleben,  ii.,  227,  238. 

t  St.  Cyr,  iT.,  247,  257.     Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  166,  167. 
Bout.,  178.  t  Ante,  i.,  421. 
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that,  by  the  admission  of  St.  Cyr  himself,  three 
fourths  of  them  would  have  perished  before  they 
reached  the  Rhine.*  Such  as  it  was,  however, 
the  capitulation  was  disapproved  of  by 
Not.  19.  scnwartzenberg  and  the  allied  sover- 
eigns, who  intimated  to  St.  Cyr  that  no  terms 
of  surrender  could  be  admitted  but  such  as  pro- 
vided for  the  garrison  being  conducted  as  pris- 
oners of  war  into  the  Austrian  States;  but  that, 
if  he  was  dissatisfied  with  these  conditions,  the 
troops  would  be  replaced  in  Dresden  in  the  same 
situation  in  which  they  were  before  the  con- 
vention had  been  concluded.  This  offer,  which 
was  received  by  St.  Cyr  at  Altenberg,  on  the 
road  to  France,  the  day  following  the 
capitulation,  was  felt  by  him,  as,  indeed, 
it  was  equally  by  his  opponents,  to  be  perfectly 
illusory ;  as  not  only  were  the  enemy  now  in 
Dresden,  and  had  been  there  for  seven  days, 
but  they  had  become  acquainted  with  all  its 
weak  points,  and,  in  particular,  the  absolute 
want  of  provisions  to  subsist  a  besieged  garri- 
son even  for  a  single  day.  He  rightly  declined 
to  accede,  therefore,  to  the  alternative  offered 
of  returning  to  Dresden ;  and,  being  unable  to 
make  any  resistance,  preferred  being  conducted, 
with  all  his  followers,  as  prisoners  of  war  into 
Bohemia ;  loudly  protesting  against  this  viola- 
tion of  the  convention,  as  a  breach  of  good  faith 
and  of  the  laws  of  war,  which  would  one  day 
recoil  with  fearful  force  on  the  heads  of  the  par- 
ties who  were  guilty  of  it.t 

This  refusal,  on  the  part  of  the  allied  sover- 
^  „  eigns,  to  ratify  a  convention  con- 

jvcfioctioDs  on.        o      '  <* 

tho  breach  of  eluded  by  the  general  in  the  full 
this  convention  command  of  their  armies  on  the 
by  the  allies,  occasion,  has  excited,  as  well  it 
might,  the  most  vehement  feelings  of  indignation 
among  the  French  writers.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  to  the  last  degree  impolitic  in 
Klenau  to  have  acceded  to  such  a  convention, 
when  escape  and  subsistence  were  equally  be- 
yond the  power  of  the  enemy ;  and  when,  by 
simply  maintaining  his  position  for  a  few  days, 
without  firing  a  shot,  he  must  have  compelled 
them  to  surrender  at  discretion.  It  is  equally 
certain  that,  even  if  half  the  garrison  reached 
the  Rhine,  they  would  have  proved  no  small 
acquisition  to  Napoleon,  whose  greatest  weak- 
ness was  now  likely  to  arise  from  the  want 
of  experienced  soldiers,  and  whose  necessities 
might  render  him  little  scrupulous  in  his  adhe- 
rence to  the  treaty,  as  to  their  not  serving  again 
till  exchanged.  But  all  these  considerations 
are  reasons  why  the  capitulation  should  never 
have  been  entered  into :  they  afford  none  to 
vindicate  its  violation.  Schwartzenberg  might 
have  debarred  his  lieutenants  from  entering  into 
any  capitulation  but  such  as  contained  a  res- 
ervation of  his  sanction,  but  he  had  not  done 
so.  Klenau  had  full  powers  ;  and  the  conven- 
tion, upon  the  faith  of  which  the  French  had 
delivered  up  Dresden,  surrendered  their  guns 
and  laid  down  i-heir  arms,  was  clearly  within 
his  powers  and  province  as  the  general  com- 

*  "  Les  soldats,  trop  jeunes  pour  supporter  les  fatigues 
iPune  campagnG  aussi  active,  et  (les  privations  si  longues, 
etaient  a  la  veritG  dans  un  tel  etat  d'epuissement  que  la 
mi.itie,  et  peut-6trc  les  trois  quarts  n'auraiont  pu  regagnei 
les  bords  du  Rhin."— St.  Cyk,  Histnire  Militaire,  iv.,  256. 

t  Chastcllar  to  St.  Cyr,  19th  of  Nov.,  1813.  St.  Cyr  to 
Chastellar,  20th  of  Nov.,  1812.  St.  Cyr,  iv.,  497,  499.  See 
Capitulation  in  St.  Cyr,  iv.,  484 


manding  the  siege,  and  was  absolute,  without 
any  condition  or  suspensive  clause.  In  these 
circumstances,  it  was  unquestionably  obligatory 
upon  the  honour  of  the  victors,  who  are  bound, 
by  the  most  sacred  of  all  ties,  to  respect  the 
rights  of  those  who  are  in  their  power,  and  have 
become  incapable  of  making  any  farther  resist- 
ance. Justice  in  such  a  case  can  admit  of  no 
equivocation,  derived  even  from  the  most  press- 
ing reasons  of  expediency.  Honour  regards  all 
treaties  with  the  vanquished  as  debts  which 
must  be  paid.  The  proposal  to  reinstate  St. 
Cyr  in  the  Saxon  capital,  after  its  defences  and 
total  want  of  provisions  had  become  known,  and 
his  own  troops  were  far  advanced  on  the  road 
to  the  Rhine,  though  the  best  that  could  be 
done,  next  to  observing  the  convention,  was 
plainly  an  offer  such  as  the  French  garrison 
neither  could  nor  were  bound  to  accept.  In 
violating  this  convention,  the  allied  sovereigns 
did  not  imitate  the  honourable  fidelity  with 
which  Napoleon  observed  the  conditions  of  the 
capitulation  of  Mantua,  granted  to  Wurrnser  in 
1796  ;*  but  rather  took  a  model  from  the  cordial 
approbation  which  he  gave  to  the  unworthy 
fraud  by  which  the  bridge  of  the  Danube  was 
surprised  in  1805,t  or  the  express  example 
which  he  had  set  of  disavowing  an  armistice, 
in  his  own  refusal  to  ratify  that  of  Treviso,  con- 
cluded in  1801  by  his  lieutenant,  Brune.J  Con- 
demning equally  such  deviations  from  the  path 
of  honour  by  all  parties  engaged  in  the  contest, 
it  is  with  pride  and  gratitude  that  the  English 
historian  must  refer  to  the  conduct  of  his  own 
country  on  occasion  of  a  similar  crisis  ;  and 
when  he  recollects  that  the  convention  of  Cin- 
tra,  though  unanimously  condemned  by  the  Eng- 
lish people,  was  executed,  on  the  admission 
of  their  opponents  themselves,  with  scrupulous 
fidelity  by  the  British  government,^  he  must 
admit  that  such  an  honourable  distinction  was 
cheaply  purchased  by  all  the  advantages  which 
its  faithful  observance  gave  to  the  enemy. II 

The  interest  excited  by  the  refusal,  on  the  part 
of  the  allied  sovereigns,  to  ratify 
the  convention  of  Dresden,  was,  ^ypretnt, 
however,  attended  with  one  good  a  similar  capit- 
effect,  in  preventing  a  similar  po-  ulation  being 
litical  mistake  in  the  case  of  Mar-  f^vousV" 
shal  Davoust  and  the  garrison  of 
Hamburg.     Bernadotte,  who  had  now  assumed 
the  command  in  chief  in  that  quarter,  was  far 
from  evincing  the  same  activity  and  vigour  in 
his  operations  against  the  important  French  ar- 
my shut  up  in  that  city,  which  he  had  displayed 
in  bringing  to  a  conclusion  hostilities  with  the 
ancient  rivals  of  Sweden — the  Danes.     On  the 
contrary,  he  had  at  this  period  entered  into  ne 
gotiations  with  the  French  marshal,  the  object 
of  which  was,  that,  upon  condition  of  surrender- 
ing Hamburg  and  the  adjacent  forts,  he  was  to 
be  permitted  to  retire  to  France  with  all  his  for- 
ces.    He,  in  the  first  instance,  had  promised 
Sir  Charles  Stewart  that  he  would  not  enter 
into  such  a  capitulation  without  his  consent ; 
but  no  sooner  had  the  former  been  called  to 


*  Ante,  i.,  421.  t  Ante,  ii.,  363.  t  Ante,  ii.,  132. 

y  "  The  convention  of  Cintra,  though  condemned  by  pub- 
lic opinion  in  England,  was  executed  with  honourable  fidel- 
ity by  the  English  government."— Foy,  iv.,  356.  "  Look  at 
England.  She  condemned  the  convention  of  Cintra,  but 
did  not  the  less  execute  its  provisions  with  scrupulous 
faith.''— Napoleon  II  Ante,  iii.,  86. 
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Frankfort,  to  attend,  on  behalf  of  England,  the 
conferences  of  the  allied  powers,  than  he  sent 
express  instructions  to  Walmoden  to  bring  about 
a  convention  of  such  a  character  with  Davoust. 
But  this  equivocal  step  did  not  escape  the  vigi- 
lant eye  of  the  English  military  plenipotentiary, 
who  no  sooner  received  intelligence  of  what 
was  in  agitation,  than  he  despatched  such  ener- 
getic remonstrances  against  the  proposed  meas- 
ure, that  the  prince  royal  was  obliged  to  aban- 
don it.*  And  thus  the  same  eminent  and  patri- 
otic officer,  who,  by  his  moral  courage  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  had  gained  for  the 
allies  the  decisive  advantage  of  bringing  the 
prince  royal's  army  up  to  the  charge  on  that 
eventful  day,  now  rendered  to  his  country  the 
not  less  important  service  of  preventing  a  capitu- 
lation, which,  by  restoring  twenty-five  thousand 
veteran  troops  to  the  standards  of  Napoleon, 
might  have  entirely  changed  the  fate  of  the  war, 
next  spring,  in  France. t 

The  fall  of  Dresden  was  shortly  after  followed 
by  that  of  the  chief  other  fortress- 
es on  the   Oder  and  the  Vistula. 


Fall  of  Stettin. 
November  21. 


On  the  21st  of  November,  Stettin, 
which  had  been  closely  blockaded  for  eight 
.months,  and  the  garrison  of  which  had  exhaust- 
ed their  last  means  of  subsistence,  surrender- 
ed :  the  troops,  still  eight  thousand  strong,  were 
made  prisoners  of  war,  and  three  hundred  and 
fifty  guns,  on  the  walls  and  in  the  magazines, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies,  who  shortly  af- 
ter despatched  the  blockading  force  to  re-en- 
force the  corps  of  Tauenzein,  to  which  it  be- 
longed. Fifteen  hundred  Dutch  troops,  who 
formed  part  of  the  garrison,  immediately  enter- 
ed the  ranks  of  the  allies  :  an  ominous  circum- 
stance, which  presaged  but  too  surely  the  revolt 
of  Holland,  which,  in  effect,  soon  took  place.! 
Torgau  was  not  long  in  following  the  exam- 
ple of  Stettin,  although  the  more  re- 
ofTorgat  cent  investing  of  the  place  rendered 
it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  an 
actual  siege,  instead  of  the  more  tedious  method 


Oct.  23. 


of  blockade.      On  the  23d  of  October, 


Tauenzein  sat  down  before  its  walls  ; 
and  on  the  1st  of  November  the  investiture  was 
Nov  22   comPleted>  and  tfte  trenches  opened  on 

the  22d.  The  approaches  of  the  be- 
siegers were  proceeding  rapidly,  when  an  ar- 
Nov  28   m'stice  was  agreed  to  on  the  28th,  with 

a  view  to  arranging  the  terms  of  a  capit- 
ulation. When  the  French  commander,  how- 
ever, discovered  that  an  unconditional  surren- 
der was  required,  he  broke  off  the  conferences, 

*  "  I  trust  your  royal  highness,  with  your  wonted  conde- 
scension, will  permit  me  to  express  the  sentiments  of  Great 
Britain  on  a  military  question  in  which  it  must  feel  the 
deepest  interest.  To  all  appearance,  Denmark  is  now  with 
us,  and  Marshal  Davoust  is  gone.  Should  he  escape  to 
France  by  means  of  any  capitulation,  I  foresee  it  will  affix 
the  deepest  stain  to  the  military  glory  of  the  army  of  the 
North  ;  it  would  be  nothing  less  than  to  transport  the  corps 
of  Davoust  from  a  fatal  spot,  where  its  destruction  is  inev- 
itable, into  one  in  which  it  might  again  appear  in  battle 
against  the  allies.  My  prince,  you  have  loaded  me  with 
your  kindness  ;  be  assured  it  is  of  your  glory,  of  your  per- 
sonal interests,  that  I  am  thinking.  I  will  answer  for  the 
opinion  of  my  country.  It  is  with  the  most  sensible  pain 
that  I  have  recently  heard,  even  after  the  assurances  to  the 
contrary  which  you  gave  me  yesterday  evening,  that  Gen- 
eral Walmoden  has  received  fresh  orders  to  the  effect  I  so 
earnestly  deprecate." — Sir  Charles  Stewart  (now  Mar- 
quis Londonderry)  to  the  Prince  Royal,  16th  Nov.,  1813. 

t  Lond.,  210,  211. 

t  Bout.,  179.     Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  167. 


and  hostilities  were  resumed.  They  were  not, 
however,  of  long  duration.  Disease,  more  D  6 
terrible  than  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  was 
making  the  most  unheard-of  ravages  within  the 
walls.  Typhus  fever,  the  well-known  and  nev- 
er-failing attendant  on  human  suffering,  was 
daily  carrying  off  the  garrison  by  hundreds  ; 
while  thousands  encumbered  those  awful  dens 
of  misery,  the  military  hospitals.  Decimated 
by  death,  extenuated  by  suffering,  the  garrison 
were  in  no  condition  to  maintain  the  place 
against  the  impetuous  and  repeated  attacks  of 
the  allies.  After  a  fortnight  of  open  trenches, 
the  outworks  were  carried  by  assault,  and  the 
rampart  seriously  shaken  by  the  fire  of  the  be- 
siegers' artillery  ;  and  the  governor,  Du-  ,,  26 
taillis,  finding  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand incapable  of  manning  the  works,  from  the 
extraordinary  ravages  of  fever,  was  obliged  to 
surrender  at  discretion.  Including  the  sick  in 
the  hospitals,  the  number  who  were  captured 
was  ten  thousand,  the  poor  remains  of  eighteen 
thousand  who  had  sought  refuge  there  after  the 
retreat  of  the  Grand  Army  from  the  Elbe  ;  but 
such  was  the  danger  of  contagion  in  that  great 
pest-house,  that  the  allies  did  not  venture  to  en- 
ter the  fortress  till  the  10th  of  January.  In  Tor- 
gau was  taken  the  whole  reserve  park  of  the 
Grand  Army,  the  want  of  which  had  been  so 
severely  felt  at.  the  close  of  the  battle  of  Leip- 
sic, and  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  guns  ; 
but  these  advantages  were  dearly  purchased  by 
the  terrible  epidemic  which,  issuing  from  its 
wo-struck  walls,  made  the  circuit,  in  the  follow- 
ing years,  of  every  country  of  Europe,  until, 
among  the  Venetian  paupers  in  1816,  and  Irish 
poor  in  1817,  it  encountered  a  starving  popula- 
tion, where,  amid  equal  suffering,  it  swept  away  ' 
numbers  proportionally  greater,  into  the  com- 
mon charnel-house  of  mortality.*! 

During  the  course  of  this  terrible  struggle  on 
the  Elbe,  the  fortresses  on  the  Vis-  Operations  be- 
tula,  still  remaining  in  the  hands  fore  Dantzic 
of  the  French,  have  almost  escaped  durins  1813. 
observation  ;  but  the  time  was  now  approaching 
when  their  defence,  after  a  siege  or  blockade  of 
nearly  twelve  months,  could  no  longer  be  pro- 
longed. Rapp,  as  already  mentioned,  had  done 
everything  which  firm  resolution  and  rigorous 
discipline  could  effect  to  restore  order  among 
the  motley  group  of  five-and-thirty  thousand 
men  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Dantzic  after  the 
Moscow  retreat,  and  in  some  degree  he  had 
succeeded.  Disease,  however,  as  usual  after 
all  these  disastrous  retreats,  soon  began  to 
make  ravages  in  the  interior  of  its  walls,  and  be- 
fore the  end  of  January,  1813,  six  thousand  were 
in  hospital.  The  garrison,  however,  was  still  so 
powerful,  that  the  Russian  blockading  force, 
which  was  of  not  greater  strength,  and  compo- 
sed chiefly  of  landwehr,  was  unable  to  confine  it 
within  the  circuit  of  the  walls  ;  and  in  the  course 
of  January  and  February  several  severe 
actions  took  place,  with  various  success,  ^  g9' 
but  without  the  besiegers  being  able  to 
complete  the  investment.     Early  in  March,  the 


*  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  168.     Bout.,  186. 

t  The  author  witnessed  the  poor  of  Venice  labouring  un- 
der this  epidemic  in  1816,  and  the  Irish  prostrated  by  its  rav- 
ages in  1817.  The  imagination  of  Dante  himself  never  con 
ceived  anything  so  terrible  as  the  scenes  of  wo  then  exhib  ■ 
ited  under  that  frightful  scourge — the  sad  bequest  to  hu 
inanity  of  the  ambition  of  the  wars  of  Napoleon. 
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Russians,  being  re-enforced  by  the 
March  5  tr00ps  wn0  jiaci  successfully  terminated 
the  blockade  of  Pillau,  amounting  to  six  thou- 
sand men,  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  forti- 
fied pasts  held  by  the  French  in  advance  of  the 
city,  particularly  Langenfurth,  Stotzenberg,  and 
D'Ohra  ;  but  they  were  repulsed,  after  a  severe 
action,  with  the"  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  men. 
Encouraged  by  this  success,  Rapp 
March  24.  snortiy  after  made  a  sortie  to  collect 
subsistence,  which  was  beginning  to  fail,  in 
which  he  in  a  great  measure  succeeded,  and 
made  himself  master  of  a  hospital  of  the  ene- 
my, containing  several  hundred  sick  and  wound- 
ed.* 

Disease,  however,  now  came  to  the  aid  of 
Operations  there  the  allies  ;  and  the  accumulation 
till  the  com-  of  so  many  troops — some  of  them 
mencementofthe  bringing  the  seeds  of  contagion 

October  S'ege  m  with  their  columns  int0  the  for- 
tress— began  to  produce  the  most 
April  29.  fataj  ravages.   In  the  end  of  April, 

the  health  of  the  garrison  having  been  in  some 
degree  restored,  a  sortie  was  hazarded  into  the 
island  of  Nehrung,  the  fertility  and  agricultural 
riches  of  which  promised  to  afford  considerable 
resources  for  the  garrison.  The  Russians,  three 
thousand  strong,  tried  to  stop  the  columns,  but 
they  were  defeated  with  heavy  loss,  and  the 
French  advanced  eight  leagues  along  the  island, 
making  spoil  of  all  its  provisions,  and  bringing 
back  grain  in  abundance  to  the  fortress,  besides 
five  hundied  head  of  cattle.  In  the  course  of 
Alay,  however,  the  besieging  army  received 
considerable  re-enforcements  from  the  interior 
of  Russia  and  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Prus- 
sia ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  June  the  Duke  of 
Wirtemberg,  who  had  assumed  the  command, 
had  thirty  thousand  combatants  under  his  ban- 
ners. Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  Rapp, 
on  the  9th  of  June,  again  made  a  sortie 
at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  men ;  and,  al- 
though defeated  at  some  points,  he  succeeded 
in  bringing  considerable  stores  of  forage  and 
growing  rye  into  the  fortress.  In  this  affair 
both  parties  lost  about  twelve  hundred  men. 
Hostilities  were  soon  after  terminated  by  the 
armistice  of  Pleswitz,  and  not  again  re- 
sumed till  the  end  of  August,  the  forces, 
in  the  intermediate  period,  having  been  revic- 
tualled  every  five  days,  by  mutual  commission- 
ers appointed  for  that  purpose,  in  terms  of  the 
convention.  The  armistice  terminated  on  the 
„„  28th,  and  several  obstinate  conflicts 
took  place  on  the  following  morning  at 
the  advanced  posts,  in  the  course  of  which, 
though  success  was  balanced,  the  besiegers 
sensibly  gained  ground,  and  contracted  the  cir- 
cle within  which  the  posts  of  the  besieged  were 
Sept  16  confincd-  During  the  whole  of  Sep- 
tember repeated  sorties  were  made  by 
24 '  29-  the  garrison,  some  of  which  were  suc- 
cessful and  others  defeated ;  but  the  besieged, 
after  a  most  honourable  resistance,  were  at 
length  thrown  back,  at  all  points,  into  the  for- 
tress ;  and  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg  having  re- 
ceived considerable  re-enforcements,  and  a  reg- 
ular battering-train  having  arrived,!  operations 


June  9. 


Aug.  10. 
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in  form  commenced  in  the  first  week  of  Octo- 
ber. 

The  bombardment  commenced  on  the  8th,  be- 
fore the  breaching  batteries  were  Continuation  of 
ready,  or  any  impression  had  been  the  siege,  and 
made  even  upon  the  external  fall  of  the  place, 
works  of  the  place.  With  such  vigour  was  the 
fire  kept  up,  that  in  a  short  time  the  town  was 
on  fire  in  several  places.  During  the  distrac- 
tion produced  by  these  conflagrations,  the  prin- 
cipal attack  was  directed  against  the 
suburb  called  Scholtenhauser,  and  the  ct'  ' 
redoubts  which  covered  it ;  and,  after  a  vigor- 
ous cannonade  for  some  days,  the  besiegers 
succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  in  that 
outwork,  though  after  sustaining  a  loss  of  a 
thousand  men.  From  this  advanced  position 
the  bombardment  was  resumed  with  redoubled 
vigour  and  terrible  efficacy :  soon  the  flames 
broke  out  in  eight-and-twenty  different  quar- 
ters ;  the  principal  magazines  in  the  place,  both 
of  provisions  and  clothing,  were  consumed ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  extent  of  their  sup- 
plies, provisions  began  to  grow  scarce.  The 
body  of  the  place,  however,  was  still  uninjured  : 
the  rampart  was  unshaken,  and  the  firm  spirit 
of  Rapp  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  sub- 
mission.  In  the  beginning  of  November,  ° 
however,  the  regular  siege  commenced,  and 
parallels  were  begun  to  be  run  with  great  vig- 
our ;  and,  although  the  approaches  of  the  be- 
siegers were  sensibly  retarded  by  the  heroic 
exploits  of  a  small  corps  of  volunteers,  who 
more  than  once  carried  terror  and  conflagration 
into  the  centre  of  the  besiegers'  lines, 
yet  their  progress  was  rapid  and  alarm-  0T' 
ing:  all  the  external  works  of  the  place  fell 
successively  into  the  enemy's  hands  ;  a 
naval  officer,  who  was  despatched  to  ov 
make  the  emperor  acquainted  with  the  distress- 
ed state  of  the  garrison,  was  unable,  after  the 
most  heroic  efforts,  to  penetrate  farther  than 
Copenhagen  ;  desertion  was  taking  place  to  an 
alarming  extent,  and  all  hopes  of  being  reliev- 
ed having  vanished  with  the  battle  of  Leipsic, 
Rapp  at  length  consented  to  capitulate  ; 
stipulating,  however,  that  the  garrison  ov' 
should  be  permitted  to  retire  to  France,  on  con- 
dition of  not  serving  again  till  exchanged.  The 
garrison  still  consisted  of  sixteen  thousand  men, 
of  whom  about  one  half  were  French,  and  the 
remainder  Germans  and  Poles.  By  the  capitu- 
lation, it  was  provided  that  the  ratification  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  should  be  obtained; 
and  he  having  refused  to  sanction  the  condition 
relative  to  the  return  of  the  garrison  to  France, 
the  same  offer  was  made  to  them  as  had  been 
made  to  St.  Cyr,  that  they  should  be  reinstated 
in  the  fortress  in  the  same  position  in  which 
they  were  before  they  left  it.  This  was  strict- 
ly legal  in  this  case,  as  the  sanction  of  the  em- 
peror had  been  expressly  stipulated  for  in  the 
convention ;  and  as  it  was  not  agreed  to,  Rapp 
and  the  French  were  conducted  as  prisoners  of 
war  into  Russia,  but  almost  all  the  auxiliaries 
immediately  entered  the  allied  ranks.* 

The  lesser  places  still  held  by  France  on  the 
Vistula,  having  exhausted  their  last  means  of 
subsistence,  surrendered  shortly  after.      The 


*  Dartois,  Siege  de  Dantzic,  12,  115.     Vaud.,  i.,  246 
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garrison   of  Zomosc,  three   thousand 
Dec.  22.  strong;  capitulated  on  the  22d  of  De- 
cember;   that    of  Modlin,   with   twelve   hun- 
dred men,  three   days  after;    so  that 
Dec.  25.  the  trjcoiour  flag  n0  longer  waved  to 
the  eastward  of  the  Oder.     About  the  same 
time,  General  Dalton,  who  commanded 
Dec.  20.  the  French  garrison  in  Erfurth,  finding 
himself  not  sufficiently  strong  to  defend  the 
wide  circuit  of  the  walls,  retired  into  the  cita- 
del of  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  rocky  summit  of 
which  he  still  maintained  his  post  when  the 
city  was  surrendered  by  capitulation 
Jan.  6,  1814.  m  tne  beginning  of  January.    At  the 
close  of  the  campaign  France  retained  only,  of 
her  immense  possessions   beyond  the  Rhine, 
the  places  of  Hamburg,  Magdebourg,  and  Wit- 
tenberg on  the  Elbe,  Custrin  and  Glogau  on 
the   Oder,    and  the   citadels   of  Erfurth    and 
Wurtzburg.     All  the  rest  of  the  places  gar- 
risoned  or   influenced  by  her  arms  had  been 
swept  away  ;  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine 
was  dissolved,  and  its  forces  marching  under 
the  allied  banners  ;  and  refluent  oyer  the  bridges 
of  Mayence,  eighty  thousand  men,   with  two 
"hundred  guns,  sad  and  dejected,  had  retired 
into  France — the  poor  remains  of  four  hundred 
thousand  combatants,  with  twelve  hundred  can- 
nons, who,  three  months  before,  still  held  the 
scales  of  fortune  equal  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe. 
The  contest  in   Germany  was  over ;    French 
domination  beyond  the  Rhine  was  at  an  end  ; 
thirty  thousand  prisoners  taken  on  the  field, 
and  eighty  thousand  since  surrendered  in  gar- 
rison, constituted  the  proud  trophies  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Leipsic* 

The  universal  fermentation  produced  in  Eu- 
rope by  the  deliverance  of  Germany 
in  Holland.11  was  not  long  of  spreading  to  the 
Dutch  Provinces.  The  yoke  of  Na- 
poleon, universally  grievous  from  the  enormous 
pecuniary  exactions  with  which  it  was  attend- 
ed, and  the  wasting  military  conscriptions  to 
which  it  immediately  led,  had  been  in  a  peculiar 
manner  felt  as  oppressive  in  Holland,  from  the 
maritime  and  commercial  habits  of  the  people, 
and  the  total  stoppage  of  all  their  sources  of 
industry,  which  the  maritime  war  and  long-con- 
tinued blockade  of  their  coasts  had  occasioned. 
They  had  tasted  for  nearly  twenty  years  of  the 
last  drop  of  humiliation  in  the  cup  of  the  van- 
quished— that  of  being  compelled  themselves  to 
aid  in  upholding  the  system  which  was  exter- 
minating their  resources,  and  to  purchase  with 
the  blood  of  their  children  the  ruin  of  their  coun- 
try. These  feelings,  which  had  for  years  ex- 
isted in  such  intensity  as  to  have  rendered  re- 
volt inevitable,  but  for  the  evident  hopelessness 
at  all  former  times  of  the  attempt,  could  no 
longer  be  restrained  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic 
had  thrown  down  the  colossus  of  French  exter- 
nal power,  and  the  approach  of  the  allied  stand- 
ards to  their  frontiers  had  opened  to  the  people 
the  means  of  salvation.  From  the  Hanse  Towns 
the  flame  of  independence  spread  to  the  nearest 
cities  of  the  old  United  Provinces ;  and  the 
small  number  of  French  troops  in  the  country 
at  once  encouraged  revolt,  and  paved  the  way 
for  external  aid.  At  this  period  the  whole  troops 
which  Napoleon  had  in  Holland  did  not  exceed 

*  Vaud.,  i.,  247.     Vict,  et  Conq.,  ixii.,  180, 185.     Bout., 
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six  thousand  French,  and  two  regiments  of  Ger- 
mans, upon  whose  fidelity  to  their  colours  little 
reliance  could  be  placed.  Upon  the  approach 
of  the  allied  troops  under  Bulow,  who  advanced 
by  the  road  of  Munster,  and  Winzingerode,  who 
soon  followed  from  the  same  quarter,  the  doua- 
niers  all  withdrew  from  the  coast,  the  garrison 
of  Amsterdam  retired,  and  the  whole  disposa- 
ble force  of  the  country  was  concentrated  at 
Utrecht,  to  form  a  corps  of  observation,  and  act 
according  to  circumstances.  This  was 
the  signal  for  a  general  revolt.  At  Am-  ov' 15- 
sterdam,  the  troops  were  no  sooner  gone  than 
the  inhabitants  rose  in  insurrection,  deposed 
the  imperial  authorities,  hoisted  the  Orange  flag, 
and  established  a  provisional  government,  with 
a  view  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient 
order  of  things  ;  yet  not  violently  or  with  cru- 
elty, but  with  the  calmness  and  composure 
which  attest  the  exercise  of  social  rights  by  a 
people  long  habituated  to  their  enjoyment.* 
The  same  change  took  place,  at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  orderly  manner,  at  Rotterdam, 
Dortrecht,  Delft,  Leyden,  Haarlem,  and  the 
other  chief  towns;  the  people  everywhere,  amid 
cries  of  "  Orange  Boven .'"  and  universal  rap- 
ture, mounted  the  Orange  cockade,  and  rein- 
stated the  ancient  authorities  ;  and  after  twenty 
years  of  foreign  domination  and  suffering,  the 
glorious  spectacle  was  exhibited  of  a  people 
peaceably  regaining  their  independence,  and  not 
shedding  a  drop  of  blood,  and,  without  either 
passion  or  vengeance,  reverting  to  the  institu- 
tions of  former  times.! 

Military  and  political  consequences  of  the 
highest  importance  immediately 
followed  this  uncontrollable  out-  K^ 
break  of  public  enthusiasm.     A 
deputation  from  Holland  imme- 
diately waited  on  the  Prince  Re- 
gent of  England  and  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  in  London ;  the  latter  shortly  after 
embarked  on  board  an  English  line-of- 
batle  ship,  the  Warrior,  and  on  the  27th 
landed  at  Scheveling,  from  whence  he  proceeded 
to  the  Hague.   Meantime,  the  French  troops  and 
coast-guards,  who  had  concentrated  at  Utrecht, 
seeing  that  the  general  effervescence  was  not 
as  yet  supported  by  any  solid  military  force,, 
and  that  the  people,  though  they  had  all  hoisted 
the  Orange  flag,  were  not  aided  by  any  corps  of 
the  allies,  recovered  from  their  consternation, 
and  made  a  general  forward  movement 
against  Amsterdam.     Before  they  got 
there,  however,  a  body  of  three  hundred  Cos- 
sacks had  reached  that  capital,  where  they  were 
received  with  enthusiastic  joy  ;   and  this  ad- 
vanced guard  was  soon  after  followed  by  Gen- 


and  general  ex- 
pulsion of  the 
French  from  the 
country. 


*  Capef.,  x.,  278,  279.     Vict,  et   Conq.,  xxii.,  164,  165. 
Bout.,  174,  175.     Ann.  Reg.,  1813,  160, 161. 

t  The  following'  proclamation,  issued  by  the  provisional 
government  of  the  Hague  in  name  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
is  singularly  descriptive  of  this  memorable  and  bloodless 
revolution.  "Orange  Boven!  Holland  is  free:  the  allies 
advance  on  Utrecht ;  the  English  have  been  invited  ;  the 
French  are  flying  on  all  sides.  The  sea  is  opened  ;  com- 
merce revives  :  the  spirit  of  party  has  ceased — what  we  have 
suffered  is  pardoned  and  forgiven.  Able  and  intelligent 
men  have  been  called  to  the  helm  of  government,  which, 
has  invited  the  prince  to  resume  the  national  sovereignty. 
We  join  our  forces  to  those  of  the  allies,  to  compel  the  en<? 
my  to  make  peace  :  the  people  will,  ere  long,  have  a  day  of 
rejoicing  at  the  expense  of  government ;  but  every  species 
of  pillage  or  excess  is  absolutely  forbidden.  Every  one  re- 
turns thanks  to  God :  old  times  have  returned.  Orange 
Boven !"— See  Capefigue,  x.,  278,  279,  note 
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Not-  30. 


Dec.  1. 


eral  Benkendorf  s  brigade,  which,  after  travel- 
ling by  post  from  Zwoll  to  Harderwik,  embark- 
ed at  the  latter  place,  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  fa- 
vourable wind,  reached  Amsterdam  on  the  1st 
of  December.     The  Russian  general  im- 
mediately advanced  against  the  forts  of 
Mayder  and  Halfweg,  of  which  he  made  him- 
self master,  taking  twenty  pieces  of  cannon  and 
six  hundred  prisoners ;   while  on  the  eastern 
frontier,  General  Oppen,  with  Bulow's  advanced 
0„   guards,  carried  Dornbourg  by  assault  on 
the  23d,  and,  advancing  against  Arn- 
heim,  threw  the  garrison,  three  thousand  strong, 
which  strove  to  prevent  the  place  being  invest- 
Nov  29   ec*'  w'tn  £P"eat  l°ss»  back  into  the  town. 
Next  day,  Bulow  himself  came  up  with 
the  main  strength  of  his  corps,  and,  as 
the  ditches  were  still  dry,  hazarded  an  esca- 
lade,  which  proved   entirely  successful ;    the 
greater  part  of  the  garrison  retiring  to  Nime- 
guen,  by  the  bridge  of  the  Rhine.     The  French 
troops,  finding  themselves  thus  threatened  on 
all  sides,  withdrew  altogether  from  Holland  ; 
the  fleet  at  the  Texel  hoisted  the  Orange  flag, 
with  the  exception  of  Admiral  Verhuel,  who, 
with  a  body  of  marines  that  still  proved  faithful 
to  Napoleon,  threw  himself  with  honourable 
fidelity  into  the  fort  of  the  Texel.     Amsterdam, 
amid  transports  of  enthusiasm,  received  the  be- 
loved representative  of  the  house  of  Orange. 
Before  the  close  of  the  year  the  tricolour 
flag  floated  only  on  Bergen-op-zoom  and 
a  few  of  the  southern  frontier  fortresses  ;  and 
Europe  beheld  the  prodigy  of  the  seat  of  war 
having  been  transferred  in  a  single  year  from 
the  banks  of  the  Niemen   to   those  of  the 
Scheldt.* 

To  complete  the  picture  of  this  memorable 
Operations  in  year,  there  only  remains  to  give  a 
Italy  dunn^  sketch  of  the  Italian  campaign, 
this  campaign.  an(i  0f  fae  operations  of  Wellington 
in  the  Spanish  Peninsula.  The  former  can  be 
but  a  sketch,  for  the  operations  of  the  opposite 
armies,  though  numerous  and  complicated,  led 
to  no  material  result ;  and  it  was  on  the  fields 
of  Leipsic  and  Vittoria  that  the  fate  of  the 
French  Empire  was  decided,  and  on  which  the 
broad  light  of  history  requires  to  be  thrown. 
Yet  the  narrative,  how  brief  soever,  will  not  be 
without  its  interest ;  for  it  will  recall  the  mem- 
ory of  other  days,  when  the  fortunes  of  the 
young  Republic  played  around  the  bayonets  of 
Napoleon's  grenadiers  ;  and,  after  a  long  so- 
journ amid  the  rough  sounds  of  the  German 
regions,  there  is  a  charm  in  the  sweet  accents 
of  the  Italian  tongue. 

Eugene  Beauharnois,  as  already  mentioned, 
Eugene's  dispo-  retired  from  the  Grand  Army  in 
sitionsandmeas-  Germany  when  Napoleon  took 
ures  for  the  de-  the  command,  and  he  arrived  at 

tardy."'  L°m'  Milan  on  the  18th  of  May-  His 
first  care  was  to  organize  an  ar- 
my in  Lombardy,  which  might  put  him  in  a 
condition  to  inspire  feelings  of  apprehension  in 
the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  or  resist  any  attempt 
which  it  might  make  to  recover,  by  force  of 
arms,  its  lost  and  long-coveted  possessions  in 
May  io  Italy'  NaPoleon>  by  a  decree  early  in 
May,  intrusted  the  formation  of  the  new 
army  of  Italy  to  his  viceroy,  and  it  was  to  be 

*  Ann.  Reg.,  1813,  161,  162.  Bout.,  175,  176.  Vict  et 
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composed"  entirely  of  native  soldiers,  or  con- 
scripts from  the  French  departments  adjoin- 
ing the  Alps.  Though  this  ordinance  bespoke 
strongly  the  confidence  of  the  emperor  in  his 
Italian  subjects,  and  might  be  supposed  to  in- 
crease the  patriotic  spirit  which  was  developed 
in  the  north  of  Italy,  yet  it  was  attended  with 
one  obvious  danger,  which  came  to  tell  with 
signal  severity  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Empire 
in  its  last  moments — that  these  soldiers  were 
bound  by  no  tie  to  the  tramontane  regions,  and 
might  be  expected  all  to  desert  if  the  fortunes 
of  war  should  compel  the  French  eagles  to  re- 
tire across  the  Alps.  When  the  viceroy  re- 
turned to  Italy,  he  found  only  the  skeletons  of 
a  few  regiments,  and  three  hundred  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers,  who  had  been  for- 
warded by  post  from  Spain — the  whole  forces 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  had  perished  in  Russia, 
or  been  marched  to  the  Elbe ;  but  his  energy 
and  activity  overcame  every  difficulty,  and,  by 
the  beginning  of  July,  fifty-two  thousand  men 
were  in  arms,  of  whom  forty-five  thousand  in- 
fantry and  fifteen  hundred  horse  were  present 
with  the  eagles.* 

On  the  other  side,  the  Austrians  were  not 
idle.  Early  in  July  a  respectable  Austrian  for. 
force  was  collected  on  the  frontiers  Ces,  and  posi- 
of  Illyria,  under  the  orders  of  Field-  tion  of  both 
marshal  Hiller  ;  and  before  the  end  armies- 
of  the  month  it  was  raised  to  seven  divisions, 
mustering  full  fifty  thousand  combatants,  of  a 
description  much  superior  to  the  Italian  con- 
scripts. In  addition  to  this,  they  raised  the 
landvvehr  of  Illyria  and  Croatia,  and,  re-enforced 
by  several  thousands  of  these  hardy  mountain- 
eers, commenced  the  campaign  the  moment 
they  received  intelligence  of  the  armistice  being 
denounced  on  the  17th  of  August.  At  this  pe- 
riod the  viceroy  occupied  the  following  posi- 
tions. Two  divisions,  under  Grenier,  were  sta- 
tioned between  Udina  and  Gorizia  ;  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  army,  under  Verdier,  Marcognet, 
Gratian,  and  Palombini,  stretched  by  the  left, 
by  Palma  Nuova,  to  the  bloodstained  heights 
of  Tarvis  and  Villach,  occupying  thus  the  whole 
eastern  passes  from  Italy  into  Germany.  Hil- 
ler's  force,  directly  in  front,  extended  from  op- 
posite Villach  on  his  right  to  Agram  on  his  left, 
where  he  had  concentrated  two  divisions  ;  and 
the  ferment  in  the  provinces  of  Croatia,  ceded 
to  France,  already  promised  the  most  favour- 
able reception  to  the  Austrians,  if  they  invaded 
that  portion  of  the  spoils  which  France  had  won 
from  the  hereditary  states.! 

The  Austrians  being  the  stronger  party,  were  • 
the  first  to  commence  hostilities.  The  Austrians; 
On  the  17th,  two  columns  passed  commence  the- 
the  frontier  stream  of  the  Save  at  campaign,  an* 
Agram,  and  directed  their  march  e?'n  conslder" 
to  Karlstadt  and  Fiume.     General  able  successes- 
Jeannin,  who  commanded  in  that  quarter,  at 
first  made  preparations  for  resistance ;  but  find- 
ing himself  speedily  surrounded  by  an  insurrec- 
tion, which  broke  out  on  all  sides  at  the  sight 
of  the  much-loved  Austrian  standards,  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon  the  first  city  and  fall  back  on 


*  Vignolles,  Prexis  des  Oper.  des  Arm.  d'ltalie  en  1813, 
1814,  9,  12.  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xiii.,  188,  192.  Norvin,  Portf, 
de  1813,  ii.,  464,  465. 

t  Vignolles,  19,  24.  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  192, 195.  Nor- 
vin, Rec.de  1813,  ii.,  465,466. 
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Aug.  24. 


the  second.  This  retrograde  movement  threw 
the  whole  Illyrian  provinces  into  a  blaze :  all 
Croatia  was  soon  in  insurrection  ;  the  flame 
spread  along  the  Dalmatian  shore  ;  and,  as  far 
as  the  mouths  of  the  Cattaro,  the  whole  mount- 
aineers were  soon  in  arms  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  France.  This  vehement  ebullition,  coupled 
with  the  numerical  inferiority  of  Eugene,  who 
found  himself  assailed  by  above  fifty  thousand 
German  troops,  for  whom  his  newly-raised  Ital- 
ians were  no  adequate  match,  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  maintain  his  ground  along 
the  whole  frontier ;  and,  in  consequence,  aban- 
doning Fiume  and  the  whole  coast  of  Illyria,  he 
ascended  with  the  bulk  of  his  forces  the  course 
of  the  Isonzo,  and  took  post  in  the  intrenched 
camp  at  Tarvis,  hoping  to  make  good  the  passes 
till  time  was  afforded  for  the  armaments  to 
be  completed  in  his  rear.  Meanwhile, 
Villach  had  been  evacuated  by  the  Ital- 
ian troops  ;  but  no  sooner  did  Eugene's  re-en- 
Aug.  29.  forcement  arrive  in  that  direction  than 
it  was  retaken  by  three  French  bat- 
Aug.  30.  talions  ;  again  it  was  carried  by  the  Aus- 
trians,  and  finally  gained  by  Eugene,  who  estab- 
lished his  headquarters  in  that  city.  But  these 
advantages  were  obtained  by  denuding  the  right 
and  maritime  provinces,  and  Fiume  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Austrians  under  General 
Aug.  29.  Nugg,^  without  opposition,  in  the  end 
of  August.* 

On  the  26th  of  August,  General  Pino  attack- 
ed t  nate  re-    e(*  *ne  Austrian  intrenchments  on 
sistance  of  the  Mont  Leobel ;  but  the  Italians  fail- 
viceroy,  and      ed  entirely  against  that  formidable 
his  successes    5UiWark,  and  were  thrown  back  in 
utter  disorder  on  Krainburg.     Eu- 
gene brought  them  back  to  the  charge  in  greater 
force,  and  the  Austrians  were  driven  out.     The 
design  of  Hiller,  at  this  period,  was  to 
ept'  '   have  forced  the  enemy  to  evacuate  the 
passes  in  his  front  in  the  Julian  Alps,  and  re- 
tire behind  the  line  of  the  Isonzo  ;  and  with  that 
view,  after  the  loss  of  Villach,  he  had  fortified 
Fiestritz,  from  which  point  he  could  at  pleasure 
either  menace  Tarvis  or  turn  and  descend  the 
valley  of  the  Upper  Save.     To  frustrate 
ept'  '   this  design,  Eugene  directed  an  attack 
on  this  fortified  post,  and  after  a  sharp  combat, 
Grenier,  who  commanded  the  assailants,  car- 
ried .it,  with  a  loss  to  the  enemy  of  eight  hun- 
dred men.     Encouraged  by  this  success,  the 
Ticeroy  made  a  general  attack  on  the  enemy's 
positions  at  all  points.     He  met,  how- 
ep  '  '    ever,  with  a  severe  check  at  Kaplafas, 
on  his  right,  where  General  Belotti,  with  a  bri- 
gade, was  totally  defeated,  with  a  loss  of  twelve 
hundred  men  ;  and  his  right  wing,  disconcerted 
by  this  disaster,  fell  back,  closely  pursued  by  the 
Austrians,  towards  Trieste,  while  the  insurrec- 
tion in  their  favour  spread  over  the  whole  of 
Istria.     The  viceroy  was  obliged,  therefore,  to 
remain  on  the  defensive  ;  but,   like   a  skilful 
general,  he  turned  it  to  the  best  advantage. 
Observing  that  Hiller  had  directed  the 
ept'     '  weight  of  his  forces  to  the  seacoast  on 
his  left,  to  follow  up  his  successes  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Trieste,  he  moved  in  the  same  direction, 
and  succeeded,  after  several  actions,  in  expel- 
ling the  enemy  from  Fiume,  where  General 

*  Vict,  et  Cona.,  xxii.,  196,  197.    Norvin's  Portefeuille, 
ii..  466,  467 


Oct.  8. 


Oct.  4. 


Pino  established  himself.  So  sudden  was  this 
attack,  that  the  Archduke  Maximilian,  who  was 
in  the  town  at  the  time,  with  difficulty  saved 
himself  on  board  Admiral  Freemantle's  vessel.* 

These  balanced  successes  on  either  side  led 
to  no  decisive  result,  and,  after  a  Th  F  , 
month's  active  hostilities,  the  posi-  are  driven 
tion  of  the  contending  parties  was  back  into  the 
not  materially  different  from  what  plain  of  Fri- 
lt  had  been  at  their  commencement. 
But  events  were  now  on  the  wing  which  gave  a 
decisive  advantage  to  the  Austrians,  and  threw 
back  the  Italian  army  behind  the  Adige.  Large 
re-enforcements,  chiefly  from  the  landwehr  of 
the  adjoining  provinces,  reached  Hiller  in  the 
middle  of  September ;  he  passed  the  Drave  on 
the  19th  of  that  month,  and  soon  gain-  sept- 19 
ed  considerable  advantages  over  the  di-  Sept.  21 '. 
visions  of  Grenier  and  Verdier,  on  the  SePl-  25- 
French  left,  in  the  Julian  Alps.  The  object  of 
this  transference  of  active  operations  from  the 
Austrian  left  on  the  seacoast,  to  their  right  in 
the  mountains,  was  soon  apparent :  the 
treaty  of  Ilied,  between  the  cabinet  of 
Vienna  and  that  of  Munich,  secured  the  acces- 
sion of  Bavaria  to  the  alliance — again  put  the 
house  of  Hapsburg  in  possession  of  the  great 
central  fortress  of  the  Tyrol,  and  enabled  the  ene- 
my to  turn  the  Italian  valleys  by  their  upper  ex- 
tremity, amid  the  Alpine  snows.  Hiller  was  not 
slow  in  turning  to  the  best  account  this  signal 
advantage.  Directing  a  considerable  part 
of  his  force  up  the  valley  of  the  Drave, 
which  entered  Tyrol  by  Prunecken,  and  moving 
forward  towards  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  by  the 
bridge  of  Laditch,  Brixen,  and  the  scenery  im- 
mortalized in  theTyrolese  war,t  he  himself  re- 
mained in  the  centre  to  force  the  fortified  posts 
held  by  the  enemy  at  Tarvis.  A  vigor-  Oct.  7. 
ous  attack  was  made  by  Hiller  in  person 
on  the  position  of  Tarvis,  from  which,  0ct-  8- 
after  several  obstinate  conflicts,  the  viceroy 
was  at  length  driven  with  great  loss.  Despair- 
ing now  of  maintaining  his  ground  in  the  hills, 
Eugene  withdrew  his  troops,  not  with-  Oct.  12. 
out  considerable  difficulty,  down  all  the  Oct.  13! 
valleys,  abandoning  altogether  the  crest  0ct-  u- 
of  the  mountains,  and  concentrated  them  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tagliamento,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
plain  of  Friuli ;  while,  by  a  decree  from  Gorizia, 
he  directed  the  levy  of  fifteen  thousand  addi- 
tional conscripts,  to  supply  the  loss  of  an  equal 
number  who  had  perished  by  fatigue,  sickness, 
or  the  sword,  during  this  consuming  warfare  of 
posts  in  the  Alps.  J 

The  retreat,  once  commenced,  could  not  read- 
ily be  terminated.     Encouraged  by 
the  accession  of  Bavaria,  and  the  ^"hecam- 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  Tyro-  paign,  and  re- 
lese,  who  crowded  with  shouts  of  feat  °f  the 
joy  to  their  standards,  the  Austri-  J£ 5jjjjtaad 
ans  pressed  everywhere  on  their 
retiring  columns  ;  and  it  was  soon  evident  that 
the  line  of  the  Adige  was  the  only  one  where 
a  stand  could  be  made.     In  contemplation  of 
that  event,  the  garrison  of  Palma  Nuova  was 
strengthened  by  three  battalions,  that  of  Venice 
augmented  to  twelve  thousand  men  ;  while,  to 


*  Norvin,  Port,  de  1813,  ii.,  467.  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii , 
203,  204.     Vignolles,  24,  36.  t  Ante,  iii.,  225. 

t  Jom.,  iv.,  497.  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  209,  211.  Vig- 
nolles,  37,  44. 
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delay  as  long  as  possible  the  discouragement 
and  disaffection  which  he  was  well  aware  the 
retreat  of  the  army  would  produce  in  Italy,  the 
viceroy  determined  to  maintain  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity the  line  of  the  Isonzo  ;  and  so  long  was 
the  circuit  which  the  troops  required  to  make 
by  Brixen  and  Trent,  that  he  was  not  without 
hopes  that  the  new  levies  might  be  brought  for- 
ward before  the  enemy  threatened  Verona.  But 
so  rapid  was  the  march  of  events,  that  this  was 
soon  found  to  be  impossible.  On  the 
sept.  25.  25th  of  September,  indeed,  General  Gif- 
flenga,  with  an  Italian  division,  had  gained  some 
advantages  over  the  enemy,  and  reoccupied 
Brixen ;  but  the  hourly-increasing  strength  of 
the  Germans,  whose  columns  were  now  aug- 
mented by  a  vast  concourse  of  volun- 
ct'  '  teers  from  all  parts  of  Tyrol,  soon  com- 
pelled him  to  evacuate  that  town,  and  retreat 
successively  by  Bolzano  and  Lavis  to  Trent. 
The  latter  town  was  next  day  evacua- 
ted, and  its  castle  invested  by  the  victo- 
rious Austrians  ;  while  the  dispirited  Italians 
retired  to  Volano,  and  the  famous  defiles  of  the 
Adige  above  Verona.  Eugene,  finding  his  rear 
thus  threatened,  felt  that  the  line  of  the  Isonzo 
was  no  longer  tenable.  Throwing  garrisons, 
therefore,  into  a  few  forts  as  he  retired  rapidly 
across  the  Tagliamento,  and,  after  sus- 
taining a  severe  defeat  on  the  part  of  one 
of  his  divisions  at  St.  Daniel,  he  arrived  on  the 
30th  at  Sproziano  on  the  Piave.  Meanwhile,  a 
„  „.  bloody  combat  took  place  at  Volano, 
which,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  was 
carried  by  the  Austrians,  the  Italians  falling 
back  to  the  still  stronger  and  well-known  posi- 
tion at  the  entrance  of  the  pass  of  Serravalle. 
Here  they  were  attacked  next  day  :  the 
Italian  troops,  now  thoroughly  discour- 
aged, made  a  very  feeble  resistance,  and  were 
driven,  in  utter  disorder,  to  the  plateau 
of  Sivoli.  The  recollection  of  Napo- 
leon's glory  was  unable  to  arrest,  even  for  a 
day,  on  this  memorable  spot,  the  rapidity  of  his 
fall ;  Rivoli  was  abandoned  almost  as  soon  as  it 
had  been  occupied,  and  the  enemy  were  driven 
back  out  of  the  hills  to  the  very  gates  of  Ve- 
0  ,.  rona  ;  while  two  days  after,  the  citadel 
of  Trent,  after  a  short  but  active  siege, 
surrendered  with  its  garrison  of  five  hundred 
men.* 

This  skilful  operation  of  Hiller,  in  turning  the 
Concluding  French  line  of  defence  on  the  Piave 
operations  of  by  the  mountains,  rendered  a  far- 
the  campaign  ther  retreat  indispensable,  and  soon 
m  Italy.  brought  their  standards  in  the  plain 

back  to  the  Adige.  To  cover  this  retrograde 
movement,  which  was  eminently  hazardous  in 
the  level  country,  in  presence  of  a  superior  and 
victorious  enemy,  the  viceroy  on  the 
Oct. 31.  3ist;macie  a  vigorous  attack  on  Bassano, 
which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Austri- 
ans, and  the  situation  of  which,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Val  Sugana  and  the  defiles  of  the  Brenta, 
promised  to  secure  the  army  from  molestation 
on  the  side  where  most  danger  was  to  be  ap- 
prehended, and  carried  the  place,  with  a  loss  to 
the  Austrians  of  eight  hundred  men.  Thus  se- 
cured, the  Italian  army  continued  its  retreat 
across  the  plain  from  the  Piave  to  the  Adige, 

*  Vignolles,  52,  61.  Vaud.,  Guerre  d'ltalie,  en  1813,  46, 
M.     Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  214,  217. 


Nov.  4. 


Oct.  27 


Oct.  28. 


while  the  grand  park  of  artillery  was  directed 
to  Vallegio  and  Padua.  On  the  4th  of 
November,  the  viceroy's  headquarters 
were  established  at  Verona  ;  the  garrisons  were 
withdrawn  from  Bassano,  and  all  the  posts  to 
the  eastward  of  that  city  ;  and  the  campaign, 
which  had  been  begun  on  the  Niemen  and  the 
Vistula,  terminated  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Adige.* 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Italian  troops,  howev- 
er, behind  this  river  proved  fatal  Surreiulerof 
to  the  French  power  on  the  whole  Tneste  and  con- 
eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  quest  of  Dalma- 
General   Nugent,   with  the  left  tia 
wing  of  the  Austrian  army,  speedily  overran  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Trieste,  and  invested  that 
city  in  the  middle  of  October.     The  op- 
erations,  powerfully  aided  by  an  English 
squadron  and  auxiliary  force  from  Sicily,  were 
pushed  with  uncommon  vigour ;  an  important 
outwork,  called  the  Old  Powder  Magazine,  was 
carried  by  assault  by  the  combined  British  and 
Austrian  forces  on  the  22d  ;  and  the  breaching 
batteries  being  then  established,  a  most  vigor- 
ous fire  was  kept  up  on  the  citadel,  which  soon 
produced  such  an  effect  that  the  works  were  en- 
tirely ruined,  and  the  place  being  no  longer  ten- 
able, surrendered   at  discretion  on  the 
31st,  with  twelve  hundred  men,  and  very    c  ' 
valuable  magazines.     Nor  were  the  allies  less 
successful  in   Dalmatia,   where  the   Austrian 
troops,  powerfully  assisted  by  an  insurrection 
of  the  inhabitants  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Brit- 
ish marines  on  the  other,  speedily  overcame  ev- 
ery resistance  :  so  early  as  the  middle  of 
October,  they  were  masters  of  all  the 
forts  at  the  mouths  of  the  Cattan  ;  a  fortnight 
after,  the  town  of  Knin  was  taken  by  as- 
sault ;  soon  after,  the  garrison  of  Seben- 
ico  revolted,  and  surrendered  it  to  the  Austri- 
ans ;  Spalatro  was  taken  the  same  day, 
and  the  entire  reduction  of  the  province     0T'  " 
and  eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic  effected,  by 
the  reduction  of  the  strong  fortress  of  Zara, 
which  capitulated,  after  a  severe  cannonade  of 
thirteen  days,  to  the  combined  Austrian  and 
British  forces  on  the  9th  of  December. 
Meanwhile,  Palma  Nuova  was  besieged     ec" 
and  Venice  invested  ;  and  although  the  strength 
of  the  garrison  of  the  latter,  which,  including 
the  marine  forces,  was  twelve  thousand  strong, 
and   the  magnitude  of  the  flotilla,  mounting 
above  three  hundred  guns,  which  defended  the 
lagunae  and  approaches  to  the  queen  of  the  Adri- 
atic, rendered  its  reduction  a  matter  of  time  and 
difficulty,  yet  the  whole   Continental   posses- 
sions of  the  old  Republic,  as  far  as  the  Adigt, 
were  occupied  by  the  Austrians,  whose  forces 
extended  to  Ferrara  and  the  banks  of  the  Po.t 

Such  was  the  memorable  campaign  in  Cen- 
tral Europe  of  1813,  the  most  fruit- 

r  ,    •  ,  j    ,i  4.    Reflections  on 

ful  in  great  events,  and  the  most  thU  can,paign. 
momentous  in  its  consequences, 
which  had  occurred  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 
The  armies  of  Caesar  or  Scipio  would  have  form- 
ed mere  corps  <Varmtc  in  its  vast  array  ;  the  for- 
ces of  Tamerlane  or  Genghis  Khan  would  have 
been  blown  to  atoms  by  a  few  discharges  of  its 
stupendous  artillery.     Disciplined  skill  neither 

*  Vignolles,  73,  81.  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xiii.,  219, 220.  Nor- 
vin,  ii.,  468,  469.  „  ..     _„   „, 
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appeared  there  in  miniature  array,  as  in  the  Gre- 
cian Republics,  nor  barbarian  valour  under  the 
guidance  of  unskilled  energy,  as  in  the  hosts  of 
Bajazet  or  Attila.  Civilization  and  knowledge 
had  exhausted  their  resources  for  the  contest ; 
ambition  poured  forth  the  accumulations  of  ages 
for  its  support ;  barbaric  valour  strained  the  en- 
ergy of  the  desert  for  the  interests  it  involved. 
The  last  reserves,  the  arriere  ban  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  were  engaged  in  the  struggle  :  on  the 
field  of  battle,  beside  the  Tartars  and  Bashkirs 
of  the  East,  were  to  be  seen  the  tender  youth 
of  Europe,  only  recently  torn  from  the  embra- 
ces of  maternal  love ;  in  its  maintenance  were 
exhausted  all  that  the  military  force  of  France 
could  extort  of  wealth  from  the  present  suffer- 
ings of  Continental  Europe,  and  all  that  the  in- 
dustry of  England  had  accumulated  of  credit 
during  past  centuries  of  pacific  exertion.  Nor 
were  the  skill  and  science  of  the  leaders  in  this 
memorable  struggle  inferior  to  the  prodigious 
forces  they  were  called  to  command,  or  the  vi- 
tal interests  for  which  they  contended  :  the  ge- 
nius of  Napoleon,  equal  to  that  of  Caesar  or 
Hannibal,  all  but  overbalanced  the  heroism  of 
Alexander  and  the  science  of  Gneisenau,  which 
may  fairly  be  placed  beside  that  of  Scipio  or 
Epaminondas  ;  and  the  cause  for  which  they 
contended  was  not  the  conquest  of  provinces  or 
the  plunder  of  cities,  but  the  liberation  of  the 
human  race  from  unbearable  oppression,  or  the 
establishment  of  universal  dominion  upon  an 
immovable  foundation. 

Great  as  were  the  disasters  which  attend- 
Miiitary  abiii-  eu"  Napoleon  in  the  course  of  this 
tydispiayedby  memorable  campaign,  and  rapid  the 
Napoleon  in  fall  which  his  power  made  during 
this  campaign.  its  continuance,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  ever,  on  any  previous  occasion,  dis- 
played greater  abilities,  either  in  the  general 
conception  of  his  designs,  or  in  their  rapid  and 
vigorous  execution.  His  system  of  strategy 
was  the  same  as  it  had  been  at  Austerlitz  and 
Jena  ;  and,  if  it  led  to  very  different  results,  it 
was  only  because  he  was  now  opposed  in  a  to- 
tally different  manner,  and  resisted  with  a  spirit 
commensurate  to  the  attack.  His  general  ideas 
for  the  conduct  of  the  campaign,  both  in  its  out- 
set at  Lutzen  and  Bautzen,  and  in  its  subsequent 
stages,  during  the  protracted  and  desperate  strug- 
gle on  the  Elbe,  were  distinguished  by  all  his 
usual  vigour  of  conception  and  boldness  of  ex- 
ecution ;  and  although  the  obstinate  tenacity 
with  which  he  clung  to  that  river  involved  him 
latterly  in  the  most  dreadful  reverses,  it  is  the 
general,  and  seems  to  be  the  just  opinion  among 
his  ablest  military  historians,  that,  situated  as  he 
was,  he  could  not  have  done  better  ;  that  it  was 
the  last  defensible  position  in  which  the  empire 
of  Germany  could  be  maintained  ;  that  a  re- 
treat to  the  Rhine,  though  with  undiminished 
forces,  would  immediately  have  been  attended 
by  the  defection  of  all  the  states  of  the  Rhenish 
Confederacy ;  and  that  the  risks  were  well  worth 
incurring,  which  retained  one  half  of  Europe  to 
his  standards.* 

*  "  The  abandonment  of  Dresden  and  Saxony  would  have 
decided  the  defection  of  the  princes  of  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine,  and  enabled  all  the  aUied  armies  to  unite  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Elbe  ■  a  fatal  result,  which  would  have  ta- 
ken away  his  last  chance  of  fortune.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  remaining  on  the  Elbe,  he  had  a  central  point  which  in- 
tercepted all  the  direct  communications  of  the  different  al- 


If  Napoleon's  conduct  in  tactics,  and  on  the 
field  of  battle,  during  this  campaign,  rj^  gkin  f 
is  considered,  it  will  often  appear  his  tactics  on 
worthy  of  still  more  unqualified  the  field  of 
commendation.  The  admirable  ra-  battle- 
pidity  with  which  he  took  advantage  of  his  cen- 
tral position  on  the  Elbe,  to  defeat  the  formida- 
ble assault  of  the  allied  sovereigns  on  Dresden, 
was  equalled  by  the  felicitous  conception  of  an 
attack  next  day  on  both  wings  of  his  opponents  : 
a  measure  unlike  his  ordinary  tactics,  unlooked 
for  by  them,  and  therefore  the  more  likely  to 
meet  with  decisive  success.  Though  over- 
whelmed by  superior  numbers,  and  a  moral  en- 
ergy which  nothing  could  resist,  at  Leipsic,  the 
gallantry  of  his  resistance — the  heroism  of  his 
troops,  are  worthy  of  the  most  unreserved  ad- 
miration :  the  more  so,  that  they  wanted  the 
stimulus  of  hope,  the  recollection  of  success,  and 
that  they  fought,  at  least  on  the  second  day, 
with  the  mournful  conviction  that  all  was  lost. 
Much  as  we  may  admire  the  redoubtable  con- 
queror who  struck  down  his  opponents  with  his 
iron  gauntlet  at  Austerlitz  and  Jena,  there  was 
as  much  vigour  and  resolution  displayed  on  the 
field  of  Bautzen  or  under  the  walls  of  Dresden : 
the  central  charge  at  Wachau  was  equal  to  that 
which  decided  the  fate  of  Austria  at  Wagram  ; 
the  daring  intrepidity  of  the  Beresina  was  again 
displayed  in  the  forest  of  Hanau  ;  and  if  his  op- 
ponents had  been  of  the  same  mould  on  the  Elbe 
that  they  were  at  Ulm  or  Rivoli,  the  destinies  of 
the  world  would  have  been  irrevocably  decided 
on  the  Saxon  plains. 

Nevertheless,  nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  Napoleon  committed  the  The  •  nal  and 
most  enormous  errors  in  the  course  inexcusable 
of  this  campaign,  and  that  his  con-  errors  he  com- 
duct  on  more  than  one  occasion  nutted- 
was  such,  that  if  it  had  occurred  on  the  part  of 
any  of  his  lieutenants,  he  would  have  made  them 
lose  their  heads.  In  fact,  when  we  recollect 
that,  at  the  resumption  of  hostilities  in  the  mid- 
dle of  August,  he  had  four  hundred  thousand 
combatants  and  thirteen  hundred  guns  concen- 
trated under  his  immediate  direction  on  the 
Elbe,  besides  three  hundred  thousand  more  who 
maintained  the  contest  in  Italy  and  Spain  ;*  and 
that,  of  this  immense  force,  he  led  back  only 
eighty  thousand  men  and  two  hundred  guns 
across  the  Rhine  in  the  beginning  of  November, 
we  are  at  a  loss,  at  first  sight,  to  conceive  how 
it  was  possible  that,  in  so  short  a  time,  so  vast 
a  host,  hitherto  always  victorious  (save  with 
England)  in  pitched  battles,  could  have  been  so 
entirely  discomfited  and  overthrown.  The  killed 
and  wounded,  and  prisoners  taken  in  the  differ- 
ent battles,  will  not  explain  the  difficulty,  for 
they  did  not  amount  to  a  third  of  the  number  ; 

lied  armies,  and  put  him  in  a  situation  to  take  advantage  of 
any  false  manreuvres  they  might  fall  into  to  beat  them  in 
detail."— Boutourlin,  Camp,  de  1813,  91,  92. 

*  The  warmest  panegyrists  of  Napoleon  admit  this,  and 
even  estimate  at  a  higher  amount  the  total  of  the  military 
force  then  at  his  disposal.  "  His  military  power,"  says  Na- 
pier, "  was  rather  broken  and  divided  than  lessened  ;  for  it 
is  certain  that  the  number  of  men  employed  in  1813  was  in- 
finitely greater  than  in  1812.  In  the  latter  four  hundred 
thousand,  but  in  the  former  seven  hundred  thousand  men 
and  twelve  hundred  field-pieces,  were  engaged  on  different 
points,  exclusive  of  the  armies  in  Spain.  Then  on  the  Vis- 
tula, the  Oder,  and  the  Elbe,  he  had  powerful  fortresses  and 
numerous  garrisons,  or  rather  armies,  of  strength  and  good- 
ness, to  re-establish  his  ascendency  in  Europe." — NAPIER'S 
Peninsular  War,  v.,  431 
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and  although  the  unheeded  ravages  of  the  bivou- 
ac and  the  hospital  always  cut  off  more  than  the 
sword  of  the  enemy,  yet  this  source  of  diminu- 
tion was  common  to  both  armies,   and  could 
have  made  no  material  difference  on  the  for- 
tunes of  either.     Napoleon  managed  matters  so 
that  he  rendered  the  prize  of  victory  enormous 
beyond  all  parallel  to  the  conquerors.     Thirty 
thousand  prisoners  on  the  spot,  and  ninety  thou- 
sand more  taken  in  the  fortresses,  whom  it  vir- 
tually surrendered  to  the  enemy,  constituted 
the  proud  trophies  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic  ;  and 
marvellous  as  were  the  conquests  which  follow- 
ed the  thunderbolt  of  Jena,  they  were  as  no- 
thing compared  to  those  which  attended  the 
shock  of  that  mighty  field,  which  at  one  blow 
prostrated  the  French  Empire,  and  threw  back 
the  tricolour  flag  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Rhine. 
The  faults  in  generalship  committed  by  Napo- 
leon during  this  campaign  were  of  such  a  kind 
as  to  be  inexplicable  on  any  other  footing  than 
that  they  were  the  necessary  result  and  natural 
concomitant  of  his  system  of  war,  when  met  by 
a  worthy  and  adequate  spirit  of  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy.     We  have  the  authority 
of  Marshal  St.  Cyr  for  the  assertion,  that  the 
light  troops  of  the  allies,  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  cut  off  the  foraging  parties  and  intercept- 
ed the  communications  of  the  French,  did  them 
more  injury  while  on  the  Elbe  than  they  sus- 
tained in  all  the  pitched  battles  put  together  ;* 
and  the  chief  of  Napoleon's  engineers,  General 
Rogniat,  who  had  access  to  the  whole  official 


*  "  The  numerous  partisans  of  the  enemy  committed 
frightful  ravages  on  our  rear :  our  depdts  of  cavalry  were 
obliged  to  fallback  towards  the  Rhine  to  avoid  falling  into 
their  power  ;  many  horses  might  have  gained  the  army,  if  it 
had  been  possible  to  allow  them  to  take  a  few  days'  repose  ; 
nothing  could  make  up  for  the  want  of  subsistence  for  the 
troops  and  replenishing  to  the  parks.  It  may  safely  be  af- 
firmed, that  these  detached  corps-,  as  numerous  as  armies  in 
the  time  of  Turenne,  commanded  by  officers  skilled  in  that 
species  of  war,  did  more  injury  to  Napoleou  than  the  grand 
allied  armies,  and  were  sufficient  of  themselves  to  have  con- 
summated his  ruin,  if  he  had  not  instantly  adopted  the  part 
of  drawing  near  to  the  Rhine.  The  magazines  were  so 
•thoroughly  exhausted,  that  soldiers,  whom  a  complete  ration 
of  good  food  could  hardly  have  maintained  in  health,  were 
reduced  from  the  outset  of  the  campaign  to  half  rations,  and 
•even  this  scanty  supply  was  latterly  often  not  furnished." — 
St.  Cyr,  Histoire  Militaire,  iv.,  323,  324. 


documents  at  headquarters,  has  stated,  that  he 
lost  three  hundred  thousand  men  by  famine  ia 
Russia  in  1812,  and  one  hundred  thousand  by 
the  same  cause  in  Saxony  in  1813*  It  is  in 
this  incessant  wasting  away,  the  necessary  re- 
sult of  carrying  on  a  campaign  with  such  enor- 
mous multitudes  of  men,  without  any  adequate 
magazines  or  support  of  a  lasting  kind,  save 
what  they  could  extract  from  the  suffering  popu- 
lation among  whom  they  were,  that  the  real  se- 
cret of  the  destruction  of  Napoleon's  power  is 
to  be  found  ■,  and  the  dreadful  typhus  fever, 
which  in  the  dose  of  the  campaign  swept  off 
such  wnheard-of  multitudes  in  the  fortresses  on 
the  Elbe,  was  the  natural  result  of  the  unexam- 
pled privations  and  misery  to  which  he  reduced 
the  gallant  conscripts  who  crowded  around  his 
standards.  His  panegyrists,  both  on  this  and 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  who  follow  the 
bulletins  in  ascribing  his  ruin  entirely  to  the 
rigour  of  the  Russian  winter,  would  do  well  to 
explain  away  the  fact  proved  by  the  records  of 
the  war  office  at  Paris,  that  the  "morning  state" 
at  Wiazma  on  the  3d  of  November,  1812,  four 
days  before  the  frost  began,  exhibited  a  total  of 
somewhat  above  fifty-five  thousand  combatants 
and  twelve  thousand  horses — the  poor  remains 
of  three  hundred  thousand  soldiers  and  eighty 
thousand  cavalry,  whom  Napoleon  had  led  in 
person  across  the  Niemen :  that  is,  he  had  lost 
above  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men,  under 
his  immediate  command,  before  a  flake  of  snow 
fell.-f     It  is  neither,  therefore,  in  the  rigour  of 


*  "  From  want  of  magazines,  Napoleon  suffered  to  die  of 
famine,  in  the  space  of  a  few  months,  three,  hundred  thou- 
sand men  in  Russia,  and  a  hundred  thousand  in  Saxony. 
The  soldiers,  obliged  to  separate  in  search  of  subsistence, 
in  great  part  never  rejoined  their  colours  :  all  the  bonds  of 
discipline  were  relaxed  ;  the  troops  seized  every  opportunity 
to  disband  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages,  exasperated  by 
the  pillage  which  went  on,  rose  up  and  massacred  the  ma- 
rauders ;  and,  in  fine,  in  the  midst  of  these  disorders  the  ar- 
mies disappeared,  or  perished  from  misery,  especially  when. 
the  war  was  prolonged  for  any  considerable  time  on  the  same 
theatre.'' — Rogniat,  Chef  de  Genie  a  Napoleon,  Art.  de 
la  Guerre,  457. 

t  As  this  is  a  point  of  the  very  highest  importance,  involv- 
ing, as  it  does,  a  decisive  refutation  of  the  assertion,  so  often 
repeated,  that  it  was  the  cold  of  Russia  which  destroyed  the 
power  of  Napoleon,  the  following  details,  from  the  morning 
states  in  the  war  office  at  Paris,  are  given  on  the  subject : 


Strength  c 
Infantry. 
Imperial  Guard 41,094 


1st  Corps, 
3d  do., 
4th  do., 
5th  do., 
8th  do., 


Davoust 68,627 

Ney 35.755 

Eugene 42,430 

Poniatowsky 32, 1 59 

Vandanime 15,885 

1st  Corps,  Cavalry,  Nansouty 

2d      do,     Monbrun 

3d     do.,     Grouchy 

4th    do 

General  Staff,  Berthier 3,075 

Four  Corps  and  Staff  united 

Dismounted  Cavalry 

239,025 
62,951 


Strength  on 

S'ovember  4th  (three  days  before 

on  entering  Russia. 

he  cold  began). 

Cavalry.      Horses. 

Infantry. 

Cavalry.       Horses. 

6,279       16,322 

14,000 

2,000 

3,424       11,417 

13,000 

459 

3,587        8,039 

6,000 

231 

2,368       10,057 

12,000 

181 

4,152        9,438 

3,500 

324 

2,050        3,477 

1,200 

294 

12,077      13,014 

10,436       11,125 

9,676       10,451 

7,994        8,766 

908        1,748 

62,951 


Grand  Total  of  Men  and  Horses 301,976 

Thus,  at  Wiazsia,  on  the  4th  of  November,  three  days  be- 
fore the  cold  commenced,  the  central  army,  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  Napoleon,  had  been  reduced  from  302,000 
to  55,000  :  and  its  horses  from  104,000  to  12,000 :  in  other 
words,  it  had  lost  247,000  men  and  92,000  horses  before  a 
flake  of  snow  fell ;  and  there  was  only  left  of  that  immense 
host  for  the  frost  to  act  upon,  55,000  men  and  12,000  horses. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  progressive  decline  of  the 
oorses  belonging  to  the  cavalry  before  the  cold  began  on  No- 
vember 7. 


103,854 


500 


50,200 

4,989 

55,189 


1,500 


4,989 


12,1 


Horses  of  Cavalir. 

Crossed  the  Niemen  with  Napoleon 85,000 

Remained  at  Witepsk 60,000 

At  Borodino 45,000 

At  Wiazma,  including  the  artillery  horses,  re- 
mained only 12,000 

So  that  above  70,000  horses  of  the  cavalry  had  already  per- 
ished before  the  frost  set  in. — See  Etats  de  la  Guerre  de 
1812,  given  in  Capefique,  Histoire  de  I'Empire  de  Napo- 
leon, ix.,  421,  422;  and  Imperial  Muster  Rolls  in  Cham- 
BEAT,  i.,  App.,  No.  ii. 
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the  elements  nor  the  accidents  of  fortune  that 
we  are  to  seek  the  real  causes  of  Napoleon's 
overthrow  :  but  in  the  natural  consequences  of 
his  system  of  conquest ;  in  the  oppressive  ef- 
fects of  the  execrable  maxim  that  war  should 
maintain  war  ;  and  in  the  impatience  of  taxation 
and  thirst  for  plunder,  in  the  rapacious  military 
republic  of  which  he  formed  the  head  ;  which, 
by  throwing  the  armies  they  had  on  foot  upon 
external  spoliation  for  their  support,  at  once  ex- 
posed them,  the  moment  the  career  of  conquest 
was  checked,  to  unheard-of  sufferings,  and  ex- 
cited unbounded  exasperation  among  every  peo- 
ple over  whom  their  authority  prevailed. 

After  making  every  allowance,  however,  for 
His  unac-  the  influence  of  these  causes,  which, 
countahle  undoubtedly,  were  mainly  instrument- 
errors.  aj  m  producing  and  accelerating  the 
overthrow  of  the  French  Revolutionary  power, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  some  milita- 
ry errors  which  he  committed  in  this  campaign 
which  are  altogether  inexplicable.  The  destruc- 
tion of  Vandamme's  corps,  which  was  the  be- 
ginning of  his  long  train  of  disasters,  was  clear- 
ly owing  to  his  imprudence  in  first  ordering  him 
to  march  on  Tceplitz,  with  thirty  thousand  men, 
to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  a  hundred  thousand,  and 
then  neglecting  to  support  him,  when  engaged 
on  his  perilous  mission,  by  the  Young  Guard  at 
Pima.  His  plan  of  commencing  offensive  oper- 
ations by  three  armies  at  the  same  time,  diver- 
ging from  a  centre  at  Dresden,  was,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  imprudent  and  hazardous  ;  for  each 
army  was  weakened  the  farther  it  removed  from 
the  central  point ;  and  neither,  in  case  of  disas- 
ter, could  afford  any  rapid  or  immediate  support 
to  the  other.  On  leaving  the  Saxon  capital,  he 
deposited  his  reserve  park  of  artillery  and  am- 
munition in  Torgau,  separated  himself  from  his 
only  considerable  magazine  on  the  Elbe,  in  Mag- 
debourg,  and  left  thirty-five  thousand  men,  who 
might  have  cast  the  balance  in  his  favour  in  the 
approaching  decisive  contest,  to  stand  a  siege  in 
Dresden  with  seven  days'  provision  for  the  men 
and  three  for  the  horses.  At  Leipsic,  he  chose 
a  position  to  fight  having  an  impassable  morass, 
traversed  only  by  a  single  chaussee,  in  his  rear, 
thereby  violating  what  he  himself  has  told  us  is 
the  "  first  requisite  for  a  field  of  battle,  to  have 
no  defiles  in  its  rear."  When  unable  to  con- 
quer on  the  first  day,  he  still  clung  to  his  ground, 
though  the  vast  increase  of  the  allied  force  ren- 
dered defeat  inevitable :  he  made  no  prepara- 
tion whatever  for  retreat,  and  threw  no  bridges 
over  the  Elster,  though  his  engineers  could  have 
erected  twenty  in  a  single  night ;  and  he  peril- 
led his  crown  and  his  empire  in  a  conflict  with 
greatly  superior  forces  in  that  dangerous  situa- 
tion, when  a  hundred  and  forty  thousand  of  his 
veteran  soldiers  were  cooped  up  in  the  fortresses 
on  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  and  the  Vistula,  to  be  the 
trophy  of  the  conqueror  in  case  of  defeat. 

Inexplicable  as  these  military  errors  must 
The  general-  always  appear  in  so  sagacious  and 
ly  hazardous  clearsighted  a  general  as  Napo- 
character  of  leon,  they  are  yet,  if  minutely  con- 
his  warfare.  sjdered,  nothing  more  than  the  nat- 
ural and  inevitable  result  of  his  system  of  war, 
when  it  was  once  thoroughly  understood,  and 
opposed  with  a  vigour  commensurate  to  the  at- 
tack. He  has  himself  told  us,  that  on  many 
previous  occasions  he  had  been  in  equal  danger, 


from  which  he  had  nevertheless  extricated  him- 
self, not  only  with  credit,  but  decisive  success  ; 
and  the  course  he  pursued  on  these  occasions 
had  been  just  as  perilous  as  that  which,  in  1813, 
proved  his  ruin.     In  the  marshes  of  Areola  in 
1796  ;  during  the  advance  toLeoben  in  1797  ; 
in  Moravia,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Aust.erlitz, 
in  1805  ;  in  Poland,  after  the  defeat  of  Eylau,  in 
1807  ;  on  the  Danube,  after  the  catastrophe  of 
Aspern,  in  1809,  he  was  in  equal,  if  not  greater 
peril ;  and  he  extricated  himself  from  the  diffi- 
culties into  which  his  imprudence  had  brought 
him  only  by  a  happy  audacity,  which  paralyzed 
or  divided  his  opponents  when  they  had  the 
means  of  destroying  him  absolutely  within  their 
grasp.     He  never  thought  of  retreat ;  he  never 
anticipated  defeat  where  he  was  in  person  with 
the  army — though  he  provided  often  carefully 
for  it  in  the  case  of  his  lieutenants — but,  dash- 
ing boldly  forward,  struck  at  the  centre  of  the 
enemy's  power,  without  any  thought  how,  in 
case  of  disaster,  he  was  to  maintain  his  own. 
His  own  words,  that  "  if  Alexander  had  looked 
to  his  retreat  at  Arbela,  or  Ceesar  at  Pharsalia, 
they  would  never  have  conquered  the  world," 
reveal  the  ruling  principle  of  his  warfare,  and 
explain  at  once  his  early  triumphs  and  ultimate 
disasters.      The  wide  difference  between  the 
two,  in  the  result  of  the  same  audacious  system 
of  warfare,  is  to  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  degree, 
to  the  superior  vigour  and  unanimity  with  which 
he  was  resisted  in  the  later,  to  what  he  had  been 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  his  career.     It  was  the 
incomparable  energy  with  which  the  people  rose 
in  arms  in  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  the  con- 
cord which  prevailed  among  the  sovereigns,  the 
perseverance  with  which  they  carried  through 
their  designs,  and  the  disinterestedness  with 
which  they  sacrificed  all  separate  interests  to 
the  general  objects  of  the  alliance,  which  led  to 
its  glorious  results.     And  without  diminishing 
the  credit  due  to  all  in  this  noble  career,  and  ad- 
mitting that  it  was  on  the  Russian  reserve  that 
the  weight  of  the  contest  in  its  last  and  most  se- 
rious stages  in  general  fell,  justice  must  yet  ad- 
mit that  the  chief  glory  of  the  deliverance  of 
Germany  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Prussia  ;  and  that,, 
but  for  the  incomparable  energy  with  which  her 
people  rose  against  its  oppressors,  and  which 
filled  the  allied  ranks  with  a  host  of  warriors, 
beyond  all  precedent  great  for  the  amount  of  its 
population,*  the  first  onset  of  Napoleon  on  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe  never  could  have  been  resist- 
ed, and  the  grand  alliance  which  effected  the  de- 
liverance of  Europe  never  formed. 

"  I  shall  not,"  says  Gibbon,  "  be  readily  accu- 
sed of  fanaticism,  yet  I  must  admit  that  there 
are  often  strong  appearances  of  retribution  in 
human  affairs."     Had  he  lived  to  the  present 

*  Prussia,  after  its  partition,  in  1807,  by  the  treaty  of  Til- 
sit, possessed  only  5,034,000  inhabitants.  In  1813  she  had 
100,000  men  in  amis,  and  actually  in  the  field,  independent 
of  the  landsturm,  or,  as  nearly  as  possible,  one  for  every 
twenty-five  souls.  This  is  the  largest  proportion  that  occur- 
red in  any  state  resting  on  its  own  resources  during  the  war ; 
for  although  Great  Britain  had  800,000  men  in  arms  out  of 
a  population  not  at  that  period,  including  Ireland,  amount- 
ing to  more  than  eighteen  millions,  y%t  of  these  only  500,000 
were  regular  soldiers  and  sailors,  the  others  being  local 
militia,  who  were  not  permanently  drawn  from  their  occu- 
pations. One  in  a  hundred  in  arms  is  the  largest  propor- 
tion which  any  country,  how  warlike  soever,  has  ever  been: 
able  to  keep  up  for  any  length  of  time. —  Vide  Ante,  ii.,  544  ; . 
and  Lord  Castlereaqh's  Speech,  llthNov.,  1813.  Pari. 
Deb. 
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Memorable  ex-  times,  and  witnessed  the  extraor- 
a™nbudon°ral  dinary  confirmation  of  this  truth 
whichUtheRev-  which  the  Revolutionary  contest 
oiutionary  war  afforded,  his  innate  candour  would 
affords.  probably  have  extorted  a  still  more 

unqualified  testimony  to  Supreme  superintend- 
ence from  the  great  skeptic  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  On  the  16th  of  October,  1793,  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  Marie  Antoinette  as- 
cended the  fatal  scaffold,  and  Revolutionary 
crime  reached  its  highest  point  by  the  murder 
of  a  queen  and  a  woman,  the  noble  and  unoffend- 
ing daughter  of  the  Caesars.  On  that  day  and 
that  hour  twenty  years — on  the  16th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1813 — the  discharge  of  three  guns  from  the 
allied  headquarters  announced  the  commence- 
ment of  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  and  the  infliction 
of  the  greatest  punishment  on  a  nation  which  the 
history  of  mankind  had  exhibited.  On  the  19th 
of  October,  1805,  Revolutionary  ambition  be- 
held its  greatest  external  triumph  consummated 
by  the  surrender  of  Mack,  with  thirty  thousand 
men,  to  its  victorious  leader  on  the  heights  of 
Ulm  ;  and  on  that  day  eight  years — on  the  19th 
of  October,  1813 — the  final  blow  was  struck  for 
Germany's  deliverance  by  the  swords  of  the  fa- 
therland :  thirty  thousand  prisoners  lowered 
their  colours  to  the  victors  within  the  walls  of 
Leipsic  ;  and  the  mighty  conqueror,  sad  and  de- 
lected, was  leading  back  his  broken  and  defeat- 


ed host  to  the  Rhine.  On  the  20th  of  October, 
1805,  Napoleon,  as  the  brilliant  array  of  Austri- 
an captives  defiled  before  him,  said  to  those 
around  him,  "  Gentlemen,  this  is  all  well ;  but 
I  must  have  greater  things  than  these — I  want 
ships,  colonies,  and  commerce."  On  the  very 
next  day  after  these  memorable  words  were  spo- 
ken, on  the  21st  of  October,  1805,  the  united  na- 
vies of  France  and  Spain  were  destroyed  by  the 
arm  of  Nelson  ;  the  maritime  war  was  finished 
by  the  thunderbolt  of  Trafalgar ;  and  "  ships, 
colonies,  and  commerce"  had  irrevocably  pass- 
ed over  to  his  enemies.  Whether  these  marvel- 
lous coincidences  were  the  result  of  accident — 
of  that  accumulation  of  great  events  in  the  years 
of  the  Revolution,  which  rendered  almost  every 
day  prolific  of  historic  incident — or  formed  part 
of  the  general  design  of  Providence  for  the  more 
striking  manifestation  of  its  judgments  upon  the 
world,  they  are  equally  worthy  of  attention. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  coincidence  of 
days,  it  was  no  accident  which  directed  the 
march  of  events  ;  it  was  no  casual  combination 
of  chances  which  led  Revolutionary  ambition  to 
expiate  its  sins  on  the  Saxon  plains  ;  which  let 
fall  in  due  season  the  sharpened  edge  of  Ger- 
man retribution  ;  and,  at  the  darkest  period  of 
the  contest,  sunk  the  fleets  of  infidelity  in  the 
deep,  and  righted  amid  the  waves  the  destined 
ark  of  Christian  civilization. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Singular  Progress  in  the  warlike  Resources  of  France  du- 
ring the  Revolution. — Contrast  which  the  Progress  of  the 
Efforts  of  England  affords  during  the  same  Period. — Dif- 
ference in  the  Resources  of  the  two  Countries. — Causes 
of  this  extraordinary  Difference. — General  Unanimity  in 
Great  Britain  as  to  the  Prosecution  of  the  War  at  this 
Period. — Argument  of  the  Opposition  against  the  Conduct 
of  the  Spanish  War. — Reply  on  the  Part  of  the  Govern- 
ment.— Means  taken  for  Recruiting  the  Army. — Vast  Mil- 
itary Force  displayed  by  Great  Britain  during  this  Year. 
— Great  Amount  of  the  Naval  Force  of  that  Period. — Pro- 
digious Expenditure  of  the  Year. — Revenue  raised  and 
Loans  contracted  during  its  Continuance. — Glorious  Posi- 
tion which  Great  Britain  occupied  at  this  Period. — Ruin- 
ous Change  introduced  at  this  Time  in  the  Financial  Sys- 
tem of  the  Empire. — Mr.  Vansittart's  new  Plan  of  Finance, 
and  Argument  in  support  of  it. — Argument  of  Mr.  Huskis- 
son  and  Mr.  Tierney  against  it. — Reflections  on  this  great 
Change  m  our  Financial  System. — Difference  in  the  Re- 
sults of  the  old  and  new  S3'stem. — Answer  to  the  Objec- 
tion that  new  Debt  was  simultaneously  contracted  during 
the  War. — Wellington's  Efforts  to  reorganize  his  Army  in 
the  Winter  of  1812. — He  is  created  Generalissimo  of  the 
Spanish  Armies. — Revolt  of  Ballasteros,  which  leads  to 
his  being  deprived  of  his  Command. — Intrigues  at  Cadiz, 
and  Arrival  of  Wellington  there.— His  Reception  by  the 
Cortes,  and  Measures  for  the  Prosecution  of  the  Cam- 
paign.— Violent  Democratic  Passions  at  Cadiz,  and  Abo- 
lition of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain. — Enormous  Amount  of 
the  Contributions  levied  in  the  Provinces  under  the 
French. — Abuse  in  the  Government  and  Administration 
of  Portugal.— Miserable  Condition  of  the  Spanish  Armies. 
— Forces  with  which  Wellington  was  prepared  to  open  the 
Campaign.  —  Positions  and  Distribution  of  this  Force.  — 
Positions  and  Strength  of  the  French  Armies  in  the  Penin- 
sula.— Their  latent  Sources  of  Weakness  and  Disunion. — 
Operations  on  the  East  Coast  of  the  Peninsula. — Position 
and  Force  of  Suchet  there. — Operations  of  Sir  John  Mur- 
ray.— Battle  of  Castello,  and  Defeat  of  the  French. — Po- 
sition and  Operations  of  the  French  Army  to  the  North  of 
the  Tagus.  —  Great  Difficulties  of  Joseph's  Situation. — 
Formidable  Insurrection  in  Biscay  and  Navarre. — Bloody 
partisan  Warfare  there. — Siege  and  Fall  of  Castro. — Well- 
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ington's  Plan  for  the  Invasion  of  Spain  — Commencement 
of  his  March. — Junction  of  the  allied  Wings  on  the  Douro. 
— Graham's  important  March  through  the  Mountains  on 
the  Left.  —  Feeble  and  disjointed  Movements  of  the  Ar- 
mies under  Joseph.  —  Advance  of  the  British  to  Burgos. 

—  Concentration  of  the  French  Annies  in  the  Basin  of  Vit- 
toria.  —  Description  of  the  Field  of  Battle  there. —  Well- 
ington's Force  and  Plan  of  Attack. — Position  and  Strength 
of  the  French  Army. — Battle  of  Vittoria. — Rapid  Progress 
of  the  British  on  the  Right. — Forcing  of  the  French  Cen- 
tre.— Graham's  decisive  Success  on  the  Left. — Total  De- 
feat of  the  French.  —  Wellington  Blockades  Pampeluna 
and  Besieges  St.  Sebastian. — Murray's  Operations  in  the 
East  of  Spain.  —  Siege  of  Taragona,  and  his  Failure  be- 
fore that  Place.  —  The  Anglo-Sicilian  Force  is  moved  to 
Alicante. — Suchet  abandons  Valencia,  and  retires  across 
the  Ebro,  whither  he  is  followed  by  the  allied  Troops  un- 
der Lord  William  Bentinck. — His  Operations  in  Catalonia. 
— Siege  of  St.  Sebastian. — Desperate  Assault  and  Repulse 
of  the  British.  —  Arrival  of  Soult  at  Bayonne,  and  Prep- 
arations to  renew  the  Campaign. — Relative  Position  and 
Numbers  of  the  contending  Armies  at  this  Period. — Soult 's 
Irruption  through  the  Pyrenees.  —  Great  Success  in  the 
Outset. — The  British  halt  and  give  Battle  in  front  of  Pam- 
peluna.— Arrrval  of  Wellington,  and  first  Battle  of  Sauro- 
ren. —  Second  Battle  there,  and  Defeat  of  the  French. — 
Their  DiajRrous  Retreat  across  the  Pyrenees.  —  Results 
of  the  Battles  of  the  Pyrenees. —  Renewal  of  the  Siege  of 
St.  Sebastian. — Preparations  for  a  second  Assault.  —  Ob- 
stinate Resistance  at  the  Breach. —  The  Place  is  carried. 
— Burning  and  Sack  of  the  Town.  —  Siege  and  Capitula- 
tion of  the  Castle.  —  Soult  advances,  meanwhile,  to  raise 
the  Siege. — Is  Defeated  at  San  Marcial  by  the  Spaniards. 

—  Views  of  Wellington  for  the  Campaign  at  this  Period. 
— Passage  of  the  Bidassoa,  and  Invasion  of  France. — Ob- 
stinate Conflict  at  the  Great  Rhune.— Position  and  Views 
of  Soult  at  this  Period. — Suchet  refuses  to  co-operate  with 
him.— Blockade  and  Fall  of  Pampeluna.— Scandalous  Vi- 
olence and  Intrigues-of  the  Democratic  Party  at  Cadiz.— 
Wellington  Resigns  the  Command  of  the  Spanish  Annies, 
and  is  Reinstated  by  the  Cortes  on  his  own  Terms.— His 
gloomy  Views  of  the  Peninsular  Cause  at  this  Period.  — 
Battle  of  the  Nivelle,  and  Defeat  of  the  French  there.  — 
Soult's  Position  on  the  Nive.  —  Excesses  of  the  Spanish 
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Troops,  which  cause  them  to  be  sent  back  into  Spain.— 
Passage  of  the  Nive,  and  Battles  in  front  of  Bayonne.— 
Combat  of  the  10th.— Desperate  Battle  on  the  11th,  under 
Hill.— Combat  of  the  12th,  and  final  Defeat  of  the  French. 
.  —Position  of  the  two  Armies  at  this  Period.— Reflections 
on  this  Campaign.  —  Extraordinary  Rapidity  with  which 
the  French  Power  in  the  Peninsula  was  overthrown. 

The  strength  of  France,  put  forth  with  extra- 
ordinary and  unheard-of  vigour  at 
Singular  prog-     h    cornmencement  of  the  Revo- 

ress  n  trie  war-    *'"*■'   *•""«* 

like  resources  lution,  subsequently  exhibited  the 
of  France  du-  languor  incident  to  a  weak  and  op- 
ring  the  Revo-    pressiVe  Democratic  government, 

lution.  ^  .  .°     ... 

was  again  drawn  out  with  unex- 
ampled ability  by  the  powerful  arm  of  Napo- 
leon, and  finally  sunk  under  the  total  exhaus- 
tion of  its  moral  energies  and  physical  resour- 
ces, from  long-continued  warfare.  In  the  year 
1793,  twelve  hundred  thousand  burning  Demo- 
crats ran  to  arms,  impelled  alike  by  political 
passion,  external  ambition,  and  internal  starva- 
tion ;  and,  on  the  principle  of  making  war  main- 
tain war,  proceeded  to  regenerate  by  revolu- 
tionizing and  plundering  all  mankind.  In  the 
year  1799,  the  vehemence  of  this  burst  had  ex- 
hausted itself:  the  armies  of  the  Republic,  sunk 
down  to  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  men, 
were  no  longer  able  to  make  head  against  their 
enemies  ;  Italy,  Germany,  Switzerland,  were 
lost ;  and  on  the  Var,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Lim- 
mat,  its  generals  maintained  a  painful  and  al- 
most hopeless  defensive  against  superior  for- 
ces. The  extraordinary  genius  of  Napoleon, 
by  skilfully  directing  the  whole  talent  and  ener- 
gy of  France  into  the  military  profession,  again 
brought  back  victory  to  the  arnty  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  carried  the  imperial  standards  in  tri- 
umph to  Cadiz,  Vienna,  and  the  Kremlin.  But 
there  is  a  limit  in  human  affairs  to  the  strength 
of  passion,  however  profoundly  aroused,  or  the 
energy  of  wickedness,  however  skilfully  direct- 
ed. The  period  had  now  arrived  when  all  the 
material  resources  of  the  Revolution  were  at 
once  to  fail,  all  its  energies  to  be  suddenly  ex- 
hausted ;  when  its  external  finances,  deprived 
of  the  aid  of  foreign  plunder,  were  to  be  involv- 
ed in  inextricable  embarrassment  ;  and  its  do- 
mestic resources,  destitute  of  credit,  and  having 
•exhausted  every  method  of  internal  spoliation, 
were  to  become  totally  unproductive  ;  when  the 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  communi- 
ties and  the  hospitals  of  the  poor  was  to  be  un- 
able to  afford  any  relief  to  a  yawning  excheq- 
uer ;  and  repeated  levies,  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand conscripts  each,  were  to  fail  in  making  any 
sensible  addition  to  the  strength  of  its  armies  ; 
when  even  the  dreaded  prospect  of  foreign  sub- 
jugation was  to  be  unable  to  excite  any  gener- 
al spirit  of  resistance  in  the  country  ;  and  the 
mighty  conqueror,  instead  of  sweeping  over  Eu- 
rope at  the  head  of  five  hundred  thousand  men, 
was  to  be  reduced  to  a  painful  defensive,  with 
fifty  thousand,  on  the  plains  of  Champagne. 
The  history  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  succes- 
sive development  of  its  resources 
Contrast  which  during  the  same  period,  exhibit  a 
the  progress  or  °,     ,  ,  ,    r  ' 

the  efforts  of  remarkable  and  memorable  con- 
England  affords  trast  to  this  downward  progress, 
during  the         jn  the  first   instance,  the   forces 

same  period.         ^^  tfae  British  Empire  put  forth 

were  singularly  diminutive,  and  so  obviously  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  contest  in  which  she  had 
engaged,  as  to  excite  at  this  time  unbounded 
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feelings  of  surprise.  The  revenue  raised  for 
1793,  the  first  year  of  the  war,  including  the 
loan,  was  under  twenty-five  millions  ;  the  land- 
forces  only  reached  forty-six  thousand  men  in 
Europe,  and  ten  thousand  in  India  ;  the  sea, 
eighty-five  ships  of  the  line  in  commission.* 
Such  was  the  impatience  of  taxation  in  a  pop- 
ular, and  ignorance  of  war  in  an  insular  and 
commercial  community  ;  and  with  these  dimin- 
utive forces,  aided  by  a  disjointed  and  jealous 
alliance,  its  rulers  seriously  expected  to  arrest 
the  torrent  of  Revolutionary  ambition,  support- 
ed by  twelve  hundred  thousand  men  in  arms. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  disaster,  long  contin- 
ued and  general,  attended  such  an  attempt. 
But,  as  the  contest  rolled  on,  England  warmed 
in  the  fight  :  repeated  naval  triumphs  roused 
the  latent  spirit  of  glory  in  her  people  ;  necessi- 
ty made  them  submit  without  a  murmur  to  in- 
creased expenditure  ;  and  magnanimous  con- 
stancy, amid  continued  Continental  reverses, 
still,  with  mournful  resolution,  prolonged  the 
contest.  At  length  the  Spanish  war  gave  her 
a  fitting  field  for  military  exertion,  and  Welling- 
ton taught  her  rulers  the  principles  of  war,  her 
people  the  path  to  victory.  But  even  then, 
when  her  land  and  sea  forces  were  every  year 
progressively  augmented  until  they  had  reached 
a  height  unparalleled,  when  taken  together,  in 
any  former  age  or  country  ;  when  her  fleets  had 
obtained  the  undisputed  dominion  of  the  waves, 
and  her  land-forces  carried  her  standards  in  tri- 
umph to  every  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  the  mag- 
nitude of  her  resources,  the  justice  of  her  rule, 
the  industry  of  her  people,  enabled  her  to  carry 
on  the  now  gigantic  contest  without  any  re- 
course to  revolutionary  spoliation,  or  any  in- 
fringement either  on  the  credit  of  the  state  or 
the  provision  for  its  destitute  inhabitants.  In- 
stead of  declining  as  the  contest  advanced,  her 
resources  were  found  to  multiply  in  almost  a 
miraculous  manner  :  twenty  years  of  warfare 
seemed  only  to  have  added  to  the  facility  with 
which  she  borrowed  boundless  sums,  and  the 
regularity  with  which  she  raised  an  unheard-of 
revenue  ;  while  they  tended  to  augment  the 
fidelity  with  which  she  had  performed  her  en- 
gagements to  the  public  creditors,  and  the  sa- 
cred regard  which  she  paid  to  the  sinking  fund, 
the  sheet-anchor  of  future  generations,  and  the 
poor's  rate,  the  refuge  of  the  present.  And  it 
will  not  be  considered  by  subsequent  times  the 
least  marvellous  circumstance  in  that  age  of 
wonders,  that  in  the  year  1813,  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  the  war,  the  British  Empire  raised,  by 
direct  taxation,  no  less  than  twenty — by  indi- 
rect, forty-eight  millions  sterling  ;  that  she  bor- 
rowed thirty-nine  millions  for  the  current  ser- 
vice of  the  year,  at  a  rate  of  less  than  five  and 
a  half  per  cent.,  and  expended  a  hundred  and 
seven  millions  on  the  public  service  ;  that  she 
had  eight  hundred  thousand  men  in  arms  in  Eu- 
rope, and  two  hundred  thousand  in  Asia,  all 
raised  entirely  by  voluntary  enlistment,  and  two 
hundred  and  forty  ships  of  the  line  in  her  ser- 
vice ;  that  she  carried  on  war  successfully  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  sent  Wellington 
into  France  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand 
combatants,  while  her  subsidies  to  foreign  pow- 
ers exceeded  the  immense  sum  of  eleven  mill- 


*  M'Culloch's  Stat,  of  Great  Britain,  ii.,  438.     James's 
Nav.  Hist.,  i.,  App.,  Table  ii.     Porter's  Pari.  Tables,  i.,  1. 
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ions  sterling ;  and  that,  during  all  this  gigan- 
tic expenditure,  she  preserved  inviolate  a  sink- 
ing fund  of  above  fifteen  millions  sterling,  and 
assessed  herself  annually  to  the  amount  of  more 
than  six  millions  sterling  for  the  support  of  the 
poor.* 

Surprising  as  the  contrast  between  the  oppo- 
Difference  in  site  Progress  of  France  and   Eng- 
the  resources  land,  in   finances,  expenditure,  and 
of  the  two      national  resources,  during  the  same 
countries.       contest,  undoubtedly  is.  and  mem- 
orable as  is  the  proof  it  affords  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  ultimate  resources  of  a  revo- 
lutionary, and  a  free  but  stable  community,  it 
becomes  still  more  remarkable  when  the  differ- 
ence in  the  material  resources  with  which  they 
severally  commenced  the  contest  is  taken  into 
consideration.     France,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Revolution,  had  a  population  of  somewhat 
less  than  twenty-eight  millions,  a  revenue  of 
twenty-one  millions  sterling,  and  a  debt  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  millions  ;  and  Great  Britain, 
including  Ireland,  had  not  a  population  at  the 
same  period  of  more  than  fifteen  millions,  her 
total  revenue  was  under  seventeen  millions,  and 
her  debt  was  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-three millions.     While,  therefore,  the  nation- 
al burdens  of  the  two  countries  were  about  the 
same,  the  physical  and  pecuniary  resources  of 
France  were  greater,  the  former  by  nearly  a  hun- 
dred, the  latter  by  about  thirty  per  cent.,  than 
those  of  the  British  Empire.      And  although, 
without  doubt,  England  possessed  vast  resour- 
ces from  her  immense  commerce  and  her  great 
colonial  possessions,  yet  in  these  respects,  too, 
France  was  far  from  being  deficient.     Her  navy 
at  that  period  numbered  eighty-two  ships  of  the 
line,  a  force  greater  than  that  which  now  bears 
the  royal  flag  of  England,  and  which  had  in  the 
American  war  combated  on  equal  terms  with 
the  British  fleet ;  her  mercantile  vessels  were 
very  considerable,  those  engaged  in  the  West 
India  trade  alone  being  above  sixteen  hundred, 
and  employing  twenty-seven  thousand  sailors  ; 
while  her  magnificent  colony  of  St.  Domingo 
alone  raised  a  greater  quantity  of  colonial  prod- 
uce than  the  whole  British  West  India  islands, 
and  took  off  manufactures  to  the  extent  of  ten 
millions  sterling  yearly  from  the  parent  state. ft 
"  When  a  native  of  Louisiana,"  says  Montes- 
■Causes  of  this  quieu,  "  wishes  to  obtain  the  fruit 
extraordinary    of  a  tree,  he  lays  the  axe  to  its  root : 
difference.        Behold  the  emblem  of  despotism." 
It  is  in  this  striking  remark  that  the  explanation 
is  to  be  found  of  the  extraordinary  difference 
ietween  the  progress  in  the  national  resources, 
during  the  contest,  in  two  states  which  began 
•with  advantages  preponderating  in  favour  of 
the  one  which  was  ultimately  exhausted  in  the 
strife.     Democratic  despotism,  the  most  severe 
and  wasting  of  all  the  scourges  which  the  jus- 
tice or  mercy  of  Heaven  lets  loose  upon  guilty 
man,  had  laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  French  in- 


*  See  Porter's  Prog,  of  Nation,  182,  and  ii.,  290.  Ann. 
Reg.,  1813,  206,  and  Porter's  Pari.  Tables,  i.,  1. 

t  Ante,  ii.,  240. 

t  It  produced  no  less  than  £18,400,000  worth  of  sugar 
and  other  produce,  including  the  Spanish  portion :  the 
•whole  British  islands  at  this  time  do  not  produce  so  much. 
In  1832,  prior  to  the  late  disastrous  changes  in  these  islands, 
the  value  of  their  annual  produce  was  about  £22,000,000 ; 
now  it  is  reduced  to  less  than  £17,000,000.— Ante,  ii.,  240  ; 
and  Porter's  Pari.  Tables,  i.,  64 


ternal  prosperity,  and  forced  her  people,  by  ab- 
solute necessity,  into  the  career  of  foreign  con- 
quest, even  before  the  war  commenced  with  the 
British  Empire.  Spoliation  had  extinguished 
capital ;  the  assignats  had  annihilated  credit, 
confiscation  ruined  landed  property,  general  dis- 
tress destroyed  industrial  wealth.  Judging  from 
past  experience,  the  British  government  not  un- 
naturally imagined  that  a  nation  in  such  a  state 
of  general  insolvency  would  have  been  unable 
to  maintain  the  contest  for  any  considerable 
time  ;  and  this,  doubtless,  would  have  been  the 
case,  if  it  had  depended  on  its  own  resources 
alone  for  the  means  of  carrying  it  on.  But  they 
did  not  anticipate,  what  experience  so  soon  and 
fearfully  demonstrated,  the  energy  and  almost 
demoniac  strength  which  a  nation,  possessing 
a  numerous  and  warlike  population,  can  in  such 
desperate  circumstances  acquire,  by  throwing 
itself  in  desolating  hordes  upon  the  resources  of 
its  enemies,  after  its  own  have  been  destroyed. 
It  was  this  withering  grasp  which  the  French 
Revolution  laid  first  upon  the  whole  property 
of  its  own  people,  and  then  upon  that  of  its  op- 
ponents, which  constituted,  from  first  to  last, 
the  real  secret  of  its  success  ;  and  the  energy 
which  it  so  long  developed  was  no  other  than 
the  passions  of  sin,  turned  into  this  new  and  al- 
luring channel.  But  despotic  spoliation,  wheth- 
er at  home  or  abroad,  is  still  laying  the  axe  to 
the  root  of  the  tree  which  bears  the  fruits  of 
industry  ;  and  no  different  result  can  be  expect- 
ed, in  the  long  run,  from  the  one  than  the  oth- 
er. The  exhaustion  of  the  French  Empire  in 
1814,  when  it  had  drained  away  the  resources 
and  exasperated  the  hearts  of  all  Europe,  was 
as  complete  as  that  of  the  Republic  of  France 
had  been  in  1795,  when  it  had  effected  the  de- 
struction of  property  of  every  description  with- 
in its  own  bounds.  Whereas  in  England,  where 
property,  during  the  whole  strife,  was  religious- 
ly respected,  and  the  hand  of  the  spoiler  was 
withheld  alike  from  the  mite  of  the  widow  and 
the  palace  of  the  peer,  the  resources  provided 
for  the  strife,  though  infinitely  less  considerable 
in  the  outset,  were  far  more  durable  in  the  end  ; 
and,  instead  of  declining  and  withering  up  as 
the  contest  rolled  on,  daily  became  greater  and 
greater  with  the  growth  of  the  protected  in- 
dustry of  her  people,  until  they  acquired  a  de- 
cisive preponderance  over  the  gains  of  violence, 
and  arrayed  Europe  in  dense  and  burning  bat- 
talions, to  assert  the  triumph  of  the  rule  of  jus- 
tice over  that  of  iniquity. 

The   dreadful  catastrophe  of  the  Moscow 
campaign,  the  animating  prospect  G 
which   the   resurrection  of   Ger-  nimity  in  Great 
many  afforded,  the  glorious  sue-  Britain  as  to 
cesses  which  the  campaign  of  Sala-  the  prosecutien 
manca  had  achieved,  totally  extin-  °  l  ewar' 
guished  the  division  of  opinion  and  voice  of  fac- 
tion in  Great  Britain  ;   and  all  parties,  though 
from  different  motives,  concurred  in  advocating 
the  necessity  of  prosecuting  the  war  with  the 
utmost  vigour.     The  Whigs  saw  in  such  a  sys- 
tem the  fairest  and  now  the  only  prospect  of  at- 
taining the  object  which  they  had  uniformly  de- 
sired— the  general  pacification  of  the  world; 
while  the  Tories  supported  it  from  a  conviction 
that  one  vigorous  effort  would  now  put  a  pe- 
riod to  the  sacrifices  of  the  nation,  and  give  a 
durable  ascendency  to  the  conservative  princi- 
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pies  for  which  they  had  so  long  and  strenuous- 
ly contended.  Thus  both  parties,  though  with 
different  objects,  now  combined  in  recommend- 
ing the  utmost  vigour  in  the  prosecution  of  hos- 
tilities ;  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  and  per- 
haps unprecedented  in  British  history,  the  chief 
complaint  made  against  government  by  the  lead- 
ers of  the  popular  party  was,  that  they  had  yield- 
ed too  much  to  the  advice  which  they  them- 
selves had  so  long  and  eloquently  tendered,  and 
had  not  prosecuted  the  war  with  the  vigour 
which  the  favourable  circumstances  which  had 
occurred  so  imperatively  required.* 

On  the  part  of  the  opposition,  it  was  contend- 

f     ed  by  Marquis  Wellesley  and  Earl 

thegoj£osition   Grey,  "What  secret  cause  amid 

agamst  the       the  splendid  scene  which  has  been 

conduct  of  the  exhibited  in  the  Peninsula,  what 
Spanish  war.  . .  .  ,    . ,  ... 

malign  cause  amid  the  rejoicings 

and  acclamations  of  triumph,  has  counteracted 
the  brilliant  successes  of  our  arms,  and  has  con- 
verted the  glad  feelings  of  a  just  exultation  into 
the  bitterness  of  regret  and  disappointment  1 
With  an  army  in  discipline  and  spirit  superior 
to  any  that  had  ever  before  been  assembled, 
uniting  in  itself  qualities  so  various  as  to  have 
never  entered  into  the  assemblage  of  any  other 
species  of  force ;  with  a  general  pronounced  by 
the  whole  world  to  be  unsurpassed  in  ancient  or 
modern  times — the  pride  of  his  country,  the  hope 
and  refuge  of  Europe ;  with  a  cause  in  which 
justice  vied  with  policy,  combining  all  that  was 
ardent  in  the  one  motive,  with  all  that  was  so- 
ber in  the  other ;  with  the  admiration  of  the 
world  excited  by  our  achievements — how  is  it 
that  they  have  terminated  only  in  disappoint- 
ment ;  that  a  system  of  advance  has  suddenly 
and  inevitably  been  converted  into  a  system  of 
retreat ;  and  that  the  great  conqueror  who  cha- 
sed the  French  armies  from  the  plains  of  Sala- 
manca has  been  pursued,  in  his  turn,  over  those 
very  plains,  the  scene  of  his  triumph  and  his 
glory,  to  take  refuge  in  the  very  positions  which 
he  held  before  the  campaign  commenced  1 

"  The  advantages  of  our  situation  in  the  Pen- 
insula, during  the  last  campaign,  were  very 
great,  and  totally  different  from  what  they  had 
been  at  any  previous  period.  The  reduction  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz  weakened,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  enemy's  frontier  lines ;  and  this 
advantage  was  accompanied  by  a  most  extraor- 
dinary and  unlooked-for  failure  in  the  means, 
and  relaxation  of  the  exertions,  of  the  French 
in  the  Peninsula.  The  efforts  of  the  French 
army  were  deprived  of  the  unity  of  counsel,  of 
design,  and  of  action ;  distraction  reigned  among 
the  generals :  the  exertions  of  their  armies  were 
wholly  different  from  those  which  we  have  wit- 
nessed when  the  soul  which  inspired  them  was 
present,  infusing  its  own  vigour  into  every  oper- 
ation. The  central  government  in  Madrid  was 
miserable  beyond  description :  without  power  to 
enforce  obedience,  without  talents  to  create  re- 
spect or  authority  to  secure  compliance,  it  was 
at  the  mercy  of  rival  and  independent  generals, 
each  solicitous  only  for  his  own  fame  or  aggran- 
dizement, and  little  disposed  to  second  each 
other  in  any  operations  for  the  public  good. 
Here,  then,  was  a  most  astonishing  combina- 
tion of  favourable  circumstances  ;  and  yet  we 
have  derived  no  greater  benefit  from  them  than 
*  Ann.  Reg.,  1813,  98,  209. 


we  did  from  previous  campaigns,  when  every- 
thing was  of  the  most  adverse  character. 

"  To  take  advantage  of  these  favourable  con- 
tingencies, we  should  clearly  have  augmented 
our  force  in  Spain  to  such  an  amount  as  would 
have  enabled  its  general  at  once  to  have  in  the 
field  a  force  adequate  to  check  the  main  body  of 
the  French  army,  and  another  to  carry  on  active 
operations.  Unless  you  did  so,  you  necessarily 
exposed  your  cause  to  disaster ;  because  the 
enemy,  by  relinquishing  minor  objects,  and  con- 
centrating his  forces  against  your  one  consider- 
able army,  could  easily,  being  superior  on  the 
whole,  be  enabled,  in  the  end,  to  overwhelm  and 
crush  it.  Hill  never  had  a  force  of  more  than 
five  thousand  British,  and  twelve  thousand  Por- 
tuguese and  Spaniards ;  yet,  with  this  handful 
of  men,  he  kept  in  check  all  the  disposable  for- 
ces of  Soult  in  Estremadura :  a  clear  proof  of 
the  vast  benefit  which  would  have  arisen  to  the 
allied  cause  if  an  adequate  force  of  perhaps  dou- 
ble or  triple  the  amount  had  been  similarly  em- 
ployed. Now,  what  period  could  have  been  de- 
sired so  suitable  for  making  such  an  effort  as 
that  when  the  central  government  at  Madrid 
was  imbecile  and  nugatory,  the  French  armies 
separated  and  disunited,  Napoleon  thoroughly 
engrossed  with  his  all-absorbing  expedition  to 
Russia,  and  the  British  army  in  possession  of  a 
central  position  on  the  flank  of  the  theatre  of 
war,  which  at  once  menaced  hostility  and  de- 
fied attack  1 

"  The  successes  which  have  been  gained 
throughout  the  whole  campaign — and  they  have 
been  not  only  brilliant,  but  in  some  degree  last- 
ing— were  entirely  owing  to  the  skill  of  the  gen- 
eral and  the  valour  of  his  troops,  and  in  no  de- 
gree to  the  arrangement  or  combination  at  home 
on  the  part  of  those  who  had  the  direction  of 
military  affairs.  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz 
were  both  carried  with  means  scandalously  in- 
adequate, by  intrepid  daring  on  the  part  of  the 
general,  and  the  shedding  of  torrents  of  English 
blood.  After  the  induction  of  the  last  of  these 
fortresses,  what  was  the  policy  which  obviously 
was  suggested  to  the  British  general  1  Evident- 
ly to  have  pursued  his  advantages  in  the  south, 
attacked  Soult  in  Andalusia,  destroyed  his  great 
military  establishments  in  that  province,  and 
again  brought  Spain  into  active  hostility,  by  res- 
cuing from  the  grasp  of  the  enemy  its  richest 
and  most  important  provinces.  He  was  pre- 
vented from  doing  this,  to  which  interest  and  in- 
clination equally  pointed,  by  the  necessity  of  re- 
turning to  the  north  to  check  the  incursion  of 
Marmont  into  Beira,  and  by  the  notoriously  un- 
provided state  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz 
to  withstand  a  siege.  With  whom  did  the  blame 
of  not  providing  adequate  means  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  north,  when  the  career  of  victory 
was  pursued  in  the  south,  rest  1  Evidently  with 
the  government  at  home,  which  both  neglected 
to  send  out  the  requisite  supplies,  and  never 
maintained  the  British  force  in  the  field  at  more 
than  half  the  amount  which  their  ample  resour- 
ces, both  military  and  pecuniary,  would  have  af- 
forded. 

"  When  the  invasion  of  Leon  was  commenced 
in  July,  and  the  whole  disposable  British  force 
was  perilled  on  a  single  throw,  the  defects  in 
the  combinations,  and  languor  in  the  support  of 
government,  were  still  more  conspicuous.    Thai 
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irruption,  attempted  by  forty-five  thousand  men 
into  a  country  occupied  by  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand,  could  be  based  only  on  the  prospect 
of  powerful  co-operation  in  other  quarters.  Was 
any  such  afforded?  Murray's  descent  on  the 
eastern  coast,  with  the  Anglo-Sicilian  expedi- 
tion, was  mainly  relied  on  ;  but  did  it  arrive  in 
time  to  take  any  part  of  the  pressure  off  Well- 
ington'! So  far  from  it,  though  the  whole  ar- 
rangements for  the  sailing  of  the  expedition 
■were  concluded  as  early  as  March,  yet  on  the 
15th  of  July  he  had  heard  nothing  of  its  move- 
ments ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  begin  a  syste- 
matic retreat — in  the  course  of  which  he  gained, 
indeed,  by  his  own  skill,  a  most  splendid  victo- 
ry— but  which,  leading,  as  it  did,  to  a  concen- 
tration of  the  enemy's  troops  from  all  parts  of 
the  Peninsula,  involved  him  in  fresh  difficulties, 
where  the  incapacity  of  ministers  was,  if  possi- 
ble, still  more  conspicuous.  No  sufficient  efforts 
were  made  to  provide  the  general  with  specie, 
and  all  his  operations  were  cramped  by  the  want 
of  that  necessary  sinew  of  war.  No  adequate 
train  of  artillery  was  provided  for  the  siege  of 
Burgos ;  no  means  of  resisting  the  concentra- 
tion of  troops  from  all  parts  of  the  Peninsula 
were  afforded  to  him  ;  and  he  was  ultimately 
compelled,  after  the  most  glorious  efforts,  to  re- 
linquish all  his  conquests,  except  the  two  for- 
tresses first  gained,  and  again  to  take  refuge 
within  the  Portuguese  frontier. 

"  So  nicely  balanced  were  the  forces  of  the 
contending  parties  during  this  memorable  cam- 
paign, that  there  is  no  stage  of  it  in  which 
twelve  thousand  additional  infantry  and  three 
thousand  cavalry  would  not  have  ensured  deci- 
sive success.  Now,  was  such  a  force  at  the 
disposal  of  government,  in  addition  to  those 
which  were  actually  on  service  in  the  Peninsu- 
la? The  details  of  the  war  office  leave  no  room 
for  doubt  on  this  head.  During  the  whole  of 
last  year  there  were,  exclusive  of  veteran  and 
garrison  corps,  forty-five  battalions  of  regular 
infantry  and  sixteen  regiments  of  cavalry,  pre- 
senting a  total  of  fifty-three  thousand  men,  be- 
sides seventy-seven  thousand  regular  militia, 
two  hundred  thousand  local  militia,  and  sixty- 
eight  thousand  yeomanry  cavalry.  Can  any  one 
doubt,  that  out  of  this  immense  force,  lying  dor- 
mant, as  it  were,  within  the  British  islands,  at 
least  twenty-five  thousand  might  have  been  for- 
warded to  the  Peninsula  ?  And  yet  the  whole 
number  sent  was  only  twenty-one  thousand,  of 
whom  more  than  one  half  were  draughts  and  re- 
cruits, leaving  only  ten  thousand  five  hundred 
and  forty-five  actually  sent  out  of  fresh  regi- 
ments. Why  was  not  this  number  doubled — 
why  was  it  not  trebled  \  Were  we  looking  for 
a  more  favourable  opportunity  than  when  Na- 
poleon was  absent  with  half  his  military  force 
in  Russia  ]  Did  we  wait  for  more  glorious  co- 
operations than  was  afforded  us  during  the 
Moscow  campaign  ?  And  what  would  have  been 
the  effect  in  France  if,  when  the  shattered  re- 
mains of  the  Grand  Army  were  arriving  on  the 
Elbe,  Wellington,  with  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  flushed  with  victory,  had  been  thundering 
across  the  Pyrenees  ?"* 

To  these  able  arguments  it  was  replied  by 
Lord  Bathurst,  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  Lord 
Liverpool :   "  The  confident  tone  assumed  by 

*  Pari.  Deb.,  xxt.,  25,  66. 


the  noble  marquis  might  induce  the  Rcpiv  on  the 
suspicion  that  his  brother,  the  il-  part "f  govem- 
lustrious  Wellington,  shares  his  ment- 
opinions,  and  is  dissatisfied  with  the  support 
which  ho  received  from  government  during  the 
campaign.  But  the  fact  is  otherwise,  and  he 
has  voluntarily  written  to  them  expressing  his 
entire  satisfaction  with  their  conduct  in  this 
particular.  The  objections  made  are  mainly 
founded  upon  this :  that  we  have  not  in  the  Pen- 
insular contest  employed  our  whole  disposable 
force ;  that  it  might  have  been  materially  aug- 
mented without  detriment  to  the  home  service ; 
but  it  was  not  the  policy  of  this  country,  it  was 
not  in  itself  expedient,  to  employ  its  whole  force 
upon  any  one  foreign  service,  how  important  so- 
ever ;  but  rather  to  retain  a  considerable  reserve 
at  all  times  ready  in  the  citadel  of  our  strength, 
to  send  to  any  quarter  where  it  may  appear  ca- 
pable of  being  directed  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage. No  one  will  dispute  the  importance  of  the 
Peninsular  contest ;  but  can  it  be  seriously  main- 
tained that  it  is  in  that  quarter  alone  that  the 
dawning  of  European  freedom  is  to  be  looked 
for?  Is  Russia  nothing?  Is  Prussia  nothing? 
And,  with  the  profound  hatred  which  French 
domination  has  excited  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
is  it  expedient  to  put  ourselves  in  a  situation  to 
be  unable  to  render  any  assistance  to  insurrec- 
tionary movements  in  Hanover,  Holland,  or  the 
north  of  Germany ;  countries  still  nearer  the 
heart  of  the  enemy's  power,  and  abounding  with 
a  more  efficient  warlike  population  than  either 
Spain  or  Portugal? 

"  When  it  is  stated,  too,  that  the  campaign 
terminated  with  the  British  armies  in  the  same 
quarters  which  they  held  at  its  commencement — 
this,  though  geographically  true,  is,  in  a  military 
and  political  point,  utterly  erroneous.     Was  the 
reduction  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz,  the 
capture  of  the  whole  heavy  artillery  of  the  ar- 
mies of  Portugal  and  of  the  centre,  at  the  for- 
mer of  these  fortresses  and  the  Retiro,  nothing? 
Is  it  no  small  matter  to  have  shaken  loose  the 
spoiler's  grasp  over  the  whole  of  Spain  ?  to  have 
compelled  the  evacuation  of  Andalusia  and  Gra- 
nada, taken  twenty  thousand  prisoners,  and  de- 
stroyed the  great  warlike  establishments  at  Se- 
ville and  before  Cadiz,  stored,  as  they  were, 
with  above  a  thousand  pieces  of  cannon?    If  the 
expedition  of  Soult  to  the  south  of  the  Sierra 
Morena,  contrary  as  it  was  to  all  military  prin- 
ciple, while  the  English  power  in  Portugal  re- 
mained unsubdued,  was  suggested  entirely  by 
the  desire  to  open  up  new  and  hitherto  untouch- 
ed fields  of  plunder ;  the  loss  of  these  provinces, 
the  throwing  back  the  enemy  for  his  whole  sup- 
port on  the  central  provinces  of  Spain,  the  wast- 
ed scene  of  his  former  devastation,  was  a  pro- 
portional disadvantage  to  his  cause,  a  propor- 
tional benefit  to  the  allied  operations.     How 
many  campaigns  in  English  history  will  bear  a 
comparison,  not  merely  in  brilliant  actions,  but 
in  solid  and  durable  results,  with  that  of  Sala- 
manca ?     And  it  is,  perhaps,  not  the  least  proof 
of  its  vast  moral  influence,  that  it  has  wrought 
an  entire  change  in  the  views  of  the  gentlemen 
opposite  ;  and,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  war,  made  the  burden  of  their  complaint, 
not,  as  heretofore,  that  too  much,  but  that  too 
little  has  been  done  by  British  co-operation  for 
the  deliverance  of  Europe. 
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"  The  expected  co-operation  of  Lord  William 
Bentinck  from  Sicily,  certainly,  did  not  arrive 
at  the  time  that  was  calculated  upon  ;  but  the 
fault  there  lay  not  with  government,  but  in  cir- 
cumstances which  prevented  that  officer  from 
exercising  in  due  time  the  discretion  with  which 
he  was  timeously  invested,  as  to  appearing  with 
a  powerful  British  force  on  the  east  of  Spain  in 
the  beginning  of  July.  The  failure  of  the  attack 
on  Burgos,  however  much  to  be  regretted,  was 
neither  to  be  ascribed  to  negligence  on  the  part 
of  government  in  forwarding  the  necessary 
stores,  nor  to  want  of  foresight  on  the  part  of 
Lord  Wellington  in  the  preparations  for  its  re- 
duction, but  to  the  accidental  circumstance  of 
its  having  been,  unknown  to  the  Engilsh  gener- 
al, strengthened  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render 
it  impregnable  with  the  means  which  he  deem- 
ed amply  sufficient  for  its  capture.  He  never 
asked  for  a  battering-train,  because  he  never 
thought  it  would  be  required  ;  if  he  had  done  so, 
he  could  at  once  have  got  any  amount  of  heavy 
guns  he  required  from  the  ships  of  war  at  San- 
tander.  Even  as  it  was,  the  fort  would  have 
been  taken  but  for  the  accidental  death  of  the 
officer  who  headed  the  assault  on  the  22d  of 
September,  and  the  still  more  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstance of  his  having  had  upon  his  person  a 
plan  of  the  siege,  so  that  the  whole  designs  of 
the  British  engineers  became  known  to  the  en- 
emy. The  complaints  made  of  the  want  of  spe- 
cie at  Lord  Wellington's  headquarters  are  suf- 
ficiently answered  by  the  fact,  that  such  was  the 
state  of  the  exchanges  from  the  extraordinary 
demand  for  specie  on  the  Continent,  that  we 
lost  twenty-four  per  cent,  upon  all  remittances 
to  the  Peninsula,  which,  upon  the  £15,000,000 
which  the  campaign  actually  cost,  occasioned  a 
farther  loss  of  £3,000,000.  But  the  effect  of 
the  last  campaign  is  yet  to  be  judged  of;  it  is 
not  in  a  single  season  that  the  French  power  in 
the  Peninsula,  the  growth  of  five  years'  con- 
quest, is  to  be  uprooted.  The  blow  delivered 
at  Salamanca  loosened  their  power  over  the 
whole  realm :  one  is,  perhaps,  not  far  distant, 
which  may  totally  overthrow  it."* 

Upon  a  division,  Marquis  Wellesley's  motion 
for  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
the  war  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  76,  the 
numbers,  including  proxies,  being  115  to  39.  t 

One  good  effect  resulted  from  the  able  expo- 
Means  taken  sition  made  by  Marquis  Wellesley 
for  recruiting  on  this  occasion,  of  the  benefits 
the  army.  which  might  be  expected  to  result 
from  the  conducting  of  the  war  in  Spain  on  a 
more  extended  scale,  and  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  the  great  nation  which  was  engaged  in  the 
strife :  viz.,  that  government  were  induced  to 
make  the  utmost  efforts,  both  to  augment  the 
numbers  and  efficiency  of  the  regular  army  at 
home,  and  to  increase  the  re-enforcements  that 
were  forwarded  to  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula. 
For  several  years  past,  the  system  had  been 
adopted  of  providing  for  the  increase  of  the  reg- 
ular army,  by  permitting  the  privates  of  the  mi- 
litia to  volunteer  into  the  line,  and  offering  them 
large  bounties,  amounting  sometimes  to  twelve 
and  fourteen  guineas,  to  do  so.  By  this  means, 
the  objectionable  measure  of  a  direct  conscrip- 
tion was  avoided,  and  recruits  were  obtained 
for  the  army  of  a  better  description  than  could 


*  Pari.  Deb.,  xxv.,  66,  74,  87. 


t  Pari.  Deb.,  88. 


otherwise  be  obtained  by  voluntary  enlistment, 
and  possessing  the  great  advantage  of  being  al- 
ready thoroughly  drilled  and  exercised.  So  effi- 
cacious was  this  system,  that,  joined  to  the  war- 
like enthusiasm  produced  by  the  victories  in  the 
Peninsula,  it  produced  during  this  year  twenty- 
five  thousand  men  for  the  army  :  a  force  which 
more  than  compensated  the  waste  of  the  Span- 
ish war,  great  as  it  was,  and  which  was  nearly 
double  of  the  amount  obtained  by  private  enlist- 
ment, whicJa  had  never  reached  fourteen  thou- 
sand.* 

The  military  force  maintained  during  this 
year  by  Great  Britain,  independent  Vast  mlllt 
of  the  force  in  India,  was  im-  force  displayed 
mense  ;  and,  coupled  with  the  vast  by  Great  Brit- 
navy  which  it  was  necessary  to  a,m  Junns thls 
keep  for  the  maritime  war,  in  which  5 
America  had  now  appeared  as  a  principal  ene- 
my, presented,  perhaps,  the  greatest  aggregate 
of  warlike,  strength  ever  put  forth  by  any  single 
nation  since  the  beginning  of  the  world.  The 
land-forces  presented  a  total  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  thousand  regular  troops,  having 
increased  twelve  thousand  even  after  all  the  loss- 
es of  the  year  1812,  besides  twenty-eight  thou- 
sand British  soldiers  in  India,  and  ninety-three 
thousand  militia  in  the  British  islands,  in  no  re- 
spect inferior  to  the  army  of  the  line,  and  thir- 
ty-two thousand  foreign  corps  in  the  British  ser- 
vice. The  sepoy  force  in  India  numbered  no 
less  than  two  hundred  thousand  men,  present- 
ing a  total  of  five  hundred  and  eighty-two  thou- 
sand soldiers  in  arms,  all  raised  by  voluntary 
enlistment,  and  exclusively  devoted  to  that  as  a 
profession.  In  addition  to  this,  the  local  militia, 
similar  to  the  Prussian  landwehr,  in  the  British 
islands  amounted  to  no  less  than  three  hundred 
thousand ;  and  the  yeomanry  cavalry,  or  land- 
wehr horse,  were  sixty-eight  thousand!  exhibit- 
ing a  total  of  nine  hundred  and  forty-nine  thou- 
sand men  in  arms,  of  which  seven  hundred  and 
forty-nine  thousand  were  drawn  from  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  British  islands. ft 

Immense  as  these  forces  are,  the  marvel  that 
they  should  have  reached  such  an  Great  amount 
amount  is  much  increased  when  of  the  naval 
the  magnitude  of  the  naval  estab-  force  at  that 
lishment  kept  up  in  the  same  year  Penod- 
is  considered,  and  the  limited  physical  resour- 
ces of  the  country  which,  at  the  close  of  a 
twenty  years'  war,  made  such  prodigious  efforts. 
The  British  navy,  at  the  commencement  of  1813 
— and  it  was  kept  up  at  the  same  level  during 
the  whole  year — amounted  to  two  hundred  and 
forty-four  ships  of  the  line,  of  which  one  hun- 
dred and  two  were  in  commission,  and  two 
hundred  and  nineteen  frigates,  besides  smaller 
vessels  :  making,  in  all,  one  thousand  and  nine 
ships  in  the  service  of  England,  of  which  six 
hundred  and  thirteen  were  in  commission,  and 
bore  the  royal  flag !  This  immense  force  was 
manned  by  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  sea- 
men, and  eighteen  thousand  marines :  making 
a  total,  with  the  land-forces,  of  eleven  hundred 
and  seven  thousand  men  in  arms,  all  raised  by 
voluntary  enrolment,  of  whom  above  nine  hun- 
dred thousand  were  drawn  from  the  population 

*  Pari.  Deb.,  xxiv.,  346,  876. 

t  Martin's  Colonial  Hist.,  i.,  319.     Army  Estimates  foj 
1813,  Pari.  Deb.,  xxiv.,  346,  867. 
$  Note  A,  App.,  ch.  lxxii. 
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of  the  British  islands  !  When  it  is  recollected 
that  this  iminense  force  was  raised  in  an  em- 
pire in  Europe,  not  at  that  period  numbering 
above  eighteen  millions  of  souls  over  its  whole 
extent* — that  is,  considerably  under  half  the 
population  of  the  French  Empire,  which  had  a 
population  of  forty-two  millions  to  work  upon 
for  its  army  of  nine  hundred  thousand  men,  and 
hardly  any  naval  force  afloat  to  support — it  must 
be  admitted  that  history  has  not  preserved  so 
memorable  an  instance  of  patriotic  exertion,  f 

But  these  efforts  drew  after  them  a  propor- 
Prodisrious  ex-  tional  expenditure,  and  never  at 
penditure  of  any  former  period  had  the  annual 
the  year.  charges  of  government  in  the  Brit- 

ish Empire  been  so  considerable.  The  army 
alone  cost  £19,000,000;  its  extraordinaries, 
.£9,000,000  more  ;  the  navy,  £20,000,000  ;  the 
ordnance,  £3,000,000  ;  and  so  lavish  had  the  ex- 
penditure become,  under  the  excitement  and  ne- 
cessities of  the  war,  that  the  unprovided  expen- 
diture of  the  year  preceding  amounted  to  no 
less  than  £4,662,000.  But  these  charges,  great 
and  unprecedented  as  they  wTere,  constituted 
but  a  part  of  the  expenses  of  Great  Britain  du- 
ring this  memorable  year.  The  war  in  Germa- 
ny, at  the  same  time,  was  sustained  by  her  lib- 
erality ;  and  the  vast  hosts  which  stemmed  the 
torrent  of  conquest  on  the  Elbe,  and  rolled  it 
back  at  Leipsic,  were  armed,  clothed,  and  array- 
ed by  the  munificence  of  the  British  govern- 
ment and  the  resources  of  the  British  people. 
Portugal  received  a  loan  of  two  millions  ster- 
ling ;  Sicily,  four  hundred  thousand  ;  Spain,  in 
money  and  stores,  two  millions ;  Sweden,  a  mill- 
ion ;  Russia  and  Prussia,  three  millions  ;  Aus- 
tria, one  million  ;  besides  warlike  stores  sent  to 
Germany,  to  the  amount  of  two  millions  more. 
The  war  on  the  Continent,  during  this  year, 
cost  in  all,  in  subsidies  or  furnishings  to  foreign 
powers,  ten  millions  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  of  which  Germany  alone  received  above 
six  millions  ;  and  yet  so  little  was  Great  Britain 
exhausted  by  these  immense  exertions,  that  she 
was  able,  at  the  same  time,  to  advance  a  loan  of 
two  millions  sterling  to  the  East  India  Compa- 
ny. The  total  expenditure  of  the  year,  inclu- 
ding Ireland,  and  reckoning  the  current  vote  of 
credit,  reached  the  amazing  and  unprecedented 
amount  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  mill- 
ions.}^ 

It  may  naturally  be  asked  how  supplies  so 
Eevenuerais-  prodigious  could  by  possibility  be 
ed  and  loans  obtained  during  the  currency  of  a 
contracted  du-  single  year,  especially  as  the  man- 
ring  the  year.  ufacturjng  industry  of  the  country 
had  for  above  two  years  been  most  seriously 
obstructed,  and  most  grievous  distress  induced 
in  many  districts  by  the  cessation  of  all  mer- 
cantile connexion  with  America  :  first,  from  the 
Non-intercourse  Act,  and  next,  from  the  open 
hostility  of  the  United  States.  As  the  sum 
raised  by  taxation  within  the  year  amounted, 
in  all,  to  £68,800,000,  a  very  large  loan  became 

*  Population  of  Great  Britain  in  1811 12,552,044 

"  Ireland,  probably 5,000,000 

"  Increase  to  1813 500,000 

18,052,044 
— Pari.  Deb.,  xxi.,  286.     Census  Papers. 

t  James's  Naval  Hist.,  vi.,  516,  Table  ii. 

t  Lord  Castlereagh's  Speech,  Nov.  17,1813,  Pari.  Deb., 
xxvii.,  132,  146      Supplies  for  1813,  ibid.,  JLxri.,  577. 

i  See  App.  B   thap.  lxxii. 


necessary ;  and  such  were  the  demands  upon 
the  exchequer,  that  after  the  sum  had  been  bor- 
rowed which  appeared  adequate  to  the  whole 
probable  necessities  of  the  state  in  March,  a 
farther  and  very  considerable  addition  to  the 
national  debt  had  become  necessary  in  Novem- 
ber. The  loan  at  first  contracted  in  March  was 
£21.000,000  ;  but  even  this  ample  supply  proved 
insufficient,  and  Parliament  was  assembled  ear- 
ly in  November  to  make  a  farther  addition  to 
the  means  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  An  ad- 
ditional  loan  of  twenty-two  millions  was 
voted  in  that  month,  of  which  one  half  was  de- 
voted to  the  current  expenses  of  the  year,  and 
one  half  to  fund  an  equal  amount  of  exchequer 
bills,  which  had  now  become  so  considerable  as 
to  occasion  a  very  serious  pressure  on  the  mon- 
ey market.  To  meet  the  interest  and  contribu- 
tion to  the  sinking  fund  for  these  great  loans, 
additional  taxes,  chiefly  on  tobacco,  malt,  and 
spirits,  to  the  amount  of  £610,000  in  Ireland, 
and  spirits  and  sugar,  and  lesser  articles  in  Great 
Britain,  to  the  amount  of  £800,000,  were  impo- 
sed ;  but  they  were  far  from  meeting  the  total 
interest  on  the  sums  and  floating  debt  contract- 
ed, borrowed  during  the  year.  Yet  so  little 
were  even  these  immense  loans  from  affecting 
the  public  credit,  or  exhausting  the  pecuniary 
resources  of  Great  Britain,  that  they  seemed 
to  have  a  directly  contrary  effect ;  the  resources 
of  the  Empire  rose  up  with  the  more  buoyancy 
the  greater  the  load  was  which  was  imposed 
upon  them.  Decisive  proof  of  this  occurred  in 
this  year ;  for  while  the  loan  contracted  in  spring 
was  concluded  at  the  rate  of  £5  10s.  6</.  percent., 
that  in  November  was  obtained  on  the  more  fa- 
vourable terms  of  £5  6s.  2d.  per  cent. ;  and  such 
was  the  competition  of  capitalists  to  obtain 
shares  in  the  loan  at  this  reduced  rate,  that  not 
only  were  many  disappointed  who  had  come  to 
bid,  but  the  premium  on  it  in  the  market  next 
day  rose  three  and  a  half  per  cent* 

We  have  now  reached  the  highest  point  in 
the  military  and  national  glory  of  Glorious  po- 
Great  Britain.     Without  having  ev-  sition  ""hich 
er,  in  the  course  of  this  arduous  ^cu^ed 
contest,  compromised  her  principles  at  this  peri- 
or  yielded  to  the  enemy  ;    without  °d. 
having  touched  one  shilling  of  the  sacred  fund 
set  apart  for  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt, 
or  infringed  either  upon  the  security  of  proper- 
ty or  the  provision  for  the  poor,  she  had  attain- 
ed her  long-sought-for  object,  and  not  only  pro- 
vided for  her  own  security  by  her  valour,  but 
delivered  Europe  by  her  example.     In  the  elo- 
quent words  of  Mr.  Canning,  who,  though  in 
opposition  to  government  since  his  rupture  with 
Lord  Castlereagh  in  1809,  still  remained  true  to 
his  principles,  "  What  we  have  accomplished  is, 
establishing  the  foundations  upon  which  the 
temple  of  peace  may  be  erected,  and  imagina- 
tion may  now  picture  the  completion  of  that 
structure,  which,  with  hopes  less  sanguine  and 
hearts  less  high,  it  would  have  been  folly  to  have 
attempted  to  raise.     We  may  now  confidently 
hope  to  arrive  at  the  termination  of  labour  and 
the  commencement  of  repose.     It  is  impossible 
to  look  back  to  those  periods  when  the  enemy 
vaunted,  and  we  perhaps  feared,  that  we  should 


*  Mr.  Vansittart's  Speech,  June  11th  and  Not.  15th,  1818^ 
Pari.  Deb.,  xxvi.,  578,  580,  and  xxvii.,  107,  110. 
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have  been  compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  without  re- 
turning thanks,  amid  all  our  ebullitions  of  joy,  to 
that  Providence  which  gave  us  courage  and  heart 
still  to  bear  up  against  accumulating  calamity. 
Peace  is  safe  now,  because  it  is  not  dictated ; 
peace  is  safe  now,  for  it  is  the  fruit  of  exertion, 
the  child  of  victory  ;  peace  is  safe  now,  because 
it  will  not  be  purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  in- 
terest and  the  honour  of  the  Empire  :  it  is  not 
the  ransom  to  buy  off  danger,  but  the  lovely 
fruit  of  the  mighty  means  we  have  employed  to 
drive  danger  from  our  shores."* 

"Nulla  magna  civitas,"  says  Hannibal,  "diu 
quiescere  potest ;  si  foris  hostem 
*S"dST   nonhabet.donninvemt;  ut  pr*- 
this  period  into    valida  corpora  ab  externis  causis 
the  Finance  Sys-  tut»  videntur,  sed  suis  ipsa  viri- 
J3ntam.Great       bus  onerantur.   Tantumnimirum 
ex  publicis  malis  sentimus,  quan- 
tum ad  privatas  res  attenit ;  nee  in  eis  quidquam 
acriusquam  pecuniae  damnum  stimulat."t   Nev- 
er was  the  truth  of  these  memorable  words 
more  clearly  demonstrated  than  in  the  financial 
history  of  Great  Britain,  as  it  preceded  and  as 
it  followed  this  momentous  year.     During  the 
whole  anxieties,  perils,  and  burdens  of  the  con- 
test, the  government  of  England,  directed  by 
noble  hearts,  upheld  by  heroic  arms,  had  adhe- 
red with  unshaken  constancy  to  the  system  for 
the  redemption  of  the  public  debt :  not  one  shil- 
ling had  been  diverted  from  this  sacred  purpose 
•during  the  darkest,  the  most  distressed,  or  the 
most  hopeless  period  of  the  contest ;  and  the 
result  had  been,   that   the   sinking  fund — the 
sheet-anchor  of  the  nation's  credit — now  ex- 
ceeded fifteen  millions  sterling,  having  increas- 
ed to  that  immense  amount  from  one  million  in 
1786,  when  it  was  first  placed  on  an  efficient 
footing  by  Mr.  Pitt.t     Now,  however,  when  the 
nation  was  about  to  reap  the  fruits  of  its  heroic 
constancy  ;  when  the  clouds  which  had  so  long 
obscured  its  course  were  dispersing,  and  the  glo- 
rious dawn  of  peace  and  security  was  beginning 
to  shine  on  the  earth,  the  resolution  of  its  ru- 
lers failed  :  the  provident  system  of  former  days 
was  abandoned  ;  duty  was  sacrificed  to  suppo- 
sed expediency  ;  the  fatal  precedent  was  intro- 
duced of  abandoning  the  protection  of  the  fu- 
ture for  the  relief  of  the  present  ;  and  that  va- 
cillation appeared  in  our  financial  councils,  which 
made  it  painfully  evident  that,  with  the  dangers 
of  the  war,  its  heroic  spirit  was  about  to  depart. 
This  great  and  momentous  change  in  our 
financial  policy,  the  effects  of  which 


Mr.  Vansit- 
tart's  new  plan 


have  been  felt  with  such  severity  in 
of  finance,' and  later  times,  was  thus  introduced  by 
argument  in  Mr.  Vansittart,  on  a  day  which  de- 
support  o  it.     serves  t0  be  noted  as  among  the 

most  disastrous  which  England  ever  knew — 
March  3,  1813.  "Towards  the  close  of  last 
session,  in  the  discussions  which  took  place  on 
our  financial  situation,  a  general  conviction 
seemed  to  prevail,  that  some  measure  of  unusu- 
al severity  had  become  necessary  to  take  off  the 
load  which  depressed  public  credit.  Six  months, 
however,  have  elapsed  since  that  period — six 
months,  the  most  momentous  ever  known  in 
the  history  of  Europe.  The  face  of  the  world 
has  been  changed;  and  from  the  conflict  be- 
tween insatiable,  unprincipled,  remorseless  am- 

t  Liv.,  lib  xxx.,  c.  44. 


*  Pari.  Deb.,  xxvii.,  145. 
i  Ante,  ii.,  387. 


bition  on  the  one  side,  and  hardy,  stubborn, 
though  untutored  patriotism  on  the  other,  have 
resulted  consequences  the  most  important,  and 
hopes  the  most  satisfactory  to  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity. That  necessity  no  longer  exists,  and, 
in  consequence,  the  time  appears  to  have  now 
arrived  when,  without  imparing  our  public  cred- 
it— without  postponing  the  period  when  the  en- 
tire liquidation  of  our  public  debt  may  with  con- 
fidence be  anticipated — the  nation  may  safely 
obtain  some  relief  from  the  unparalleled  exer- 
tions which  it  has  made. 

"  It  is  by  an  alteration  on  the  sinking  fund, 
as  it  has  been  established  by  act  of  Parliament 
in  1802,  that  this  relief,  which  has  now  become 
necessary,  is  to  be  obtained.  The  great  danger 
of  the  sinking  fund,  which  has  now  become  an 
engine  of  such  vast  power  and  efficacy  in  the 
state,  is,  that  it  will  soon  come  to  reduce  the 
debt  too  rapidly.  If  the  contraction  of  loans 
cease,  it  will  soon  come  to  pay  off  twenty,  thir- 
ty, nay,  forty  millions  annually  ;  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  these  immense  sums  will  not,  as  hereto- 
fore, be  concealed  or  neutralized  by  the  simul- 
taneous contraction  of  debt  to  an  equal  or  great- 
er amount,  but  it  will  appear  at  once  by  the 
diminution  to  that  extent  of  the  public  funds 
every  year.  Extraordinary  as  these  results  may 
appear,  they  are  no  more  than  a  rigid  applica- 
tion to  the  future  of  the  experience  of  the  past 
— the  only  safe  method  of  reasoning  that  can  be 
practised  in  political  affairs.  The  sinking  fund 
has  now  reached  an  extent  of  which  the  histo- 
ry of  no  country  affords  an  example  ;  but  can 
we  contemplate  without  alarm  the  prospect  of 
paying  off  thirty  or  forty  millions  annually  for 
the  next  thirty  years,  and  then  suddenly  ceas- 
ing, which  will  be  the  case  under  the  law  as  it 
at  present  stands,  in  consequence  of  the  whole 
debt  having  been  paid  off!  Such  an  event  would 
produce  effects  upon  the  credit  investments  of 
the  country  too  formidable  even  for  imagination 
to  contemplate.  All  our  financiers,  according- 
ly, have  concurred  in  the  necessity  of  limiting 
in  some  way  or  other,  and  at  no  remote  period, 
this  powerful  agent  of  liquidation.  By  the  ori- 
ginal Sinking  Fund  Act  of  1786,  drawn  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  this  limitation  was  to  have  taken  place  as 
soon  as  the  fund  should  have  accumulated  to 
four  millions  per  annum.  Had  not  that  original 
plan  been  varied  by  the  act  of  1802,  the  public 
would  long  ere  this  have  felt  relief  from  the  op- 
eration of  the  sinking  fund,  though  only  to  the 
limited  extent  of  the  interest  on  four  millions 
a  year.  Lord  Lansdowne  and  all  the  authori- 
ties have  also  concurred  in  the  opinion,  that  the 
idea  of  paying  off  thirty  or  forty  millions  a  year 
in  time  of  peace,  which  the  sinking  fund,  if 
maintained  to  its  present  amount,  will  unques- 
tionably do,  is  altogether  impracticable  and  vis- 
ionary. Relief  must,  therefore,  at  some  time  or 
other,  be  afforded  to  the  public,  by  arresting  the 
action  of  the  sinking  fund  ;  and  if  so,  the  ques- 
tion occurs,  is  there  any  period  when  such  re- 
lief is  more  loudly  called  for,  more  imperatively 
required,  than  at  the  present  moment  1 

"  When  the  sinking  fund  was  established  in 
1786,  the  total  amount  of  the  debt  was  about 
240,000,000  ;  and  the  redemption  of  such  a  sum 
appeared,  if  not  altogether  hopeless,  at  least 
placed  at  a  very  remote  distance.  But,  great 
as  the  difficulty  then  appeared,  the  firmness  and 
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perseverance  of  the  nation,  pursuing  this  fm-  \ 
portant  object  with  undeviating  resolution,  have 
at  length  completely  surmounted  it  ;  and  the 
accounts  upon  the  table  prove  that  a  sum  equal 
to  the  total  amount  of  the  debt,  as  it  existed  in 
1786,  has  been  redeemed*  Instead  of  shifting 
the  burden  from  themselves,  and  laying  it  upon 
posterity,  the  people  of  this  country  have  nobly 
and  manfully  supported  the  load,  even  under  the 
burden  of  increasing  difficulties,  which  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  the  contest  have  thrown  upon 
them  ;  and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  they 
have  done  this  during  a  period  when  they  paid 
a  still  greater  amount  in  war-taxes,  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  another  debt  of  a  similar  amount 
during  the  contest :  so  that  experience  has  both 
amply  demonstrated  the  wonderful  powers  of 
the  sinking  fund  in  accumulating  funds  for  the 
redemption  of  the  debt,  and  the  strong  claims 
which  the  people  of  England  now  have  for 
some  relief  from  the  burdens  with  which  it  is 
attended. 

"Mr.  Pitt  not  only  strongly  supported,  but 
was  the  original  author  of  the  act  of  1802  ;  and 
his  original  design  was,  that  after  reserving  as 
much  of  the  sinking  fund  as  would  redeem  the 
whole  debt  at  par  in  forty-five  years,  the  sur- 
plus, then  amounting  to  above  a  million,  should 
be  applied  to  the  public  service.  We  have  now- 
arrived  at  the  period  when  a  similar  relief,  with- 
out impairing  the  ultimate  efficiency  of  the  sink- 
ing fund,  may  be  obtained.  It  is  proposed  that 
the  debt  first  contracted  should  be  deemed  to 
have  been  first  discharged  ;  and  that  the  sinking 
fund  created  in  respect  of  any  subsequent  loan 
shall  be  first  applied  to  the  redemption  of  any 
prior  loan  remaining  unredeemed  ;  while  the  op- 
eration of  the  per  centage  created  for  those  ear- 
lier loans  shall  be  continued  for  the  redemption 
of  those  subsequently  contracted.  Thus,  in  the 
event  of  a  long  war,  a  considerable  resource 
might  accrue  during  the  course  of  the  war  itself, 
as  every  successive  loan  would  contribute  to  ac- 
celerate the  redemption  of  those  previously  ex- 
isting; and  the  total  amount  of  charge  to  be 
borne  by  the  public  in  respect  of  the  public  debt 
will  be  reduced  to  a  narrower  compass  than  un- 
der the  existing  mode,  while  the  period  of  the 
ultimate  discharge  of  the  whole  debt  will  be  ac- 
celerated rather  than  retarded.  The  calcula- 
tions which  are  laid  on  the  table  prove,  that  by 
the  new  plan  means  are  provided  for  the  total 
repayment  of  the  existing  debt  from  four  to  ten, 
and  of  the  future  debt  from  fourteen  to  twenty- 
seven  years  sooner  than  by  the  laws  in  force, 
while  a  very  considerable  surplus  available  to 
our  present  necessities  will  at  once  be  obtained. 
According  to  the  laws  at  present  in  force,  the 
whole  debt  will  be  discharged  by  the  year  1845, 
by  the  new  plan  in  1837. "t 

To  these  specious  views,  it  was  answered  by 
Mr.  Huskisson  and  Mr.  Tierney : 
S^:L  "The  great  and  peculiar  merit  of 
and  Mr.  Tier-  Mr.  Pitt's  system  of  the  sinking 
ney  against  fund  js?  that  it  makes  an  effectual 
the  new  plan.  provisjon  for  tne  .permanent  liquida- 
tion, not  only  of  the  existing,  but  of  every  fu- 

*  Total  national  funded  debt  on  the  5th  of  January, 

1786  £238,231,248 

Redeemed  before  March  1,  1813 238,350,143 

Overpaid  of  original  debt  by £118,895 

— Mr.  Vansittart's   Resolutions,  March  3,  1813,  Pari. 
Deb.,  xxiv.,  1092.  t  Pari.  Deb.,  xxit.,  1078,  1095. 
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ture  public  debt.  He  wished,  in  the  event  of 
any  future  war,  to  guard  the  country  against 
the  evils  arising  from  too  rapid  an  accumulation, 
of  debt,  and  consequent  depression  of  credit ; 
and  to  place  us  beyond  the  reach  of  that  hope- 
lessness, despondency,  and  alarm  which  had 
brought  the  finances  of  the  country  to  the  brink 
of  ruin  at  the  close  of  the  American  war.  But 
his  system  has  a  still  greater  merit.  He  foresaw 
that  the  greatest  difficulty  which  the  statesmen 
of  the  country  would  have  to  contend  with,  in 
subsequent  periods  of  difficulty,  would  be  to 
guard  against  the  danger  of  future  alienation. 
The  plan  which  he  introduced  in  1792  was  in- 
tended to  guard  against  this  specific  danger ;  and 
it  held  out  to  the  public  a  guarantee,  that  any 
future  debt  which  the  state  might  incur,  would, 
how  great  soever  its  amount  might  be,  be  con- 
tracted under  a  system  of  redemption,  which 
would  inevitably  provide  for  its  extinction  with- 
in a  period  of  thirty  years  or  so  after  its  con- 
traction. Under  this  admirable  system,  not 
only  the  sinking  fund  which  it  provides,  but  the 
application  and  accumulation  of  that  sinking 
fund,  are  so  interwoven  and  bound  up  with  the 
contract  for  every  loan,  that  its  redemption  be- 
came a  condition  between  the  borrower  and 
lender,  until  the  obligation  of  repayment  was 
cancelled  by  the  extinction  of  the  debt  itself. 
It  was  made  an  objection  to  this  system,  that 
it  would  place  the  reimbursement  of  all  future 
loans  beyond  the  reach  or  control  of  Parliament ; 
but  to  every  thoughtful  observer  this  very  cir- 
cumstance is  its  principal  merit;  for  it  placed 
the  financial  salvation  of  the  country  beyond  the 
reach  even  of  the  future  weakness  of  its  rulers 
or  people.* 

"The  fundamental  position  in  Mr.  Pitt's  finan- 
cial system,  the  truth  of  which  experience  has 
so  completely  demonstrated,  is,  that  provision 
should  be  made  for  every  loan  being  redeemed 
from  the  resources  provided  at  the  time  of  its 
contraction,  at  latest  within  forty-five  years. 
This  is  not  founded  upon  any  imaginary  result 
or  chimerical  anticipation,  but  upon  a  rigorous 
application  of  arithmetical  calculation,  and  is  as 
certain  as  any  proposition  in  geometry.  He  es- 
tablished a  sinking  fund  of  one  per  cent,  on  each 
loan  contracted,  for  which  provision  was  made 
in  the  taxes  laid  on  to  pay  its  interest ;  and  it 
was  enacted  that  this  one  per  cent,  should  be  reg- 
ularly issued  quarterly  from  the  exchequer,  to  be 
laid  out  in  the  purchase  or  redemption  of  stock, 
to  be  invested  in  the  name  of  the  commission- 
ers of  the  national  debt ;  and  it  is  demonstra- 
bly certain  that  this  system,  supposing  the  rate 
of  interest  to  be  invariably  three  per  cent.,  will 
redeem  a  capital  equal  to  a  hundred  times  its 
amount  in  little  more  than  forty-five  years.  This 
is  the  fixed  and  certain  rate  of  redemption  at 
three  per  cent.,  that  is,  when  the  three  per  cent. 
stock  is  at  par ;  but  it  is  a  great  and  peculiar 
advantage  of  Mr.  Pitt's  system,  that  it  is  cal- 
culated to  act  more  powerfully  when  the  price 
of  stock  is  depressed,  by  rendering  the  purcha- 
ses of  the  commissioners  cheaper ;  that  is,  it 
draws  an  additional  element  of  life  from  the  very 
calamities  which  appear  to  threaten  the  exist- 
ence of  the  nation. 

"  The  foundation  of  the  new  system  of  finance 
proposed  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  is, 
*  Ante,  ii.,  368,  390. 
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that  Parliament  is  at  liberty,  under  the  act  of 
1792,  to  regulate  and  modify,  according  to  its 
discretion,  in  any  manner,  the  redemption  of 
the  debt  contracted  under  that  act,  provided  the 
final  liquidation  of  each  of  these  separate  loans, 
which  together  constitute  the  aggregate  of  the 
debt,  is  not  protracted  beyond  the  full  period  of 
forty-five  years.  Is  such  an  alteration  consist- 
ent with  public  faith!  That  there  is  nothing 
in  the  act  authorizing  such  an  alteration  in  the 
means  established  for  the  creditor's  security  in 
the  progressive  liquidation  of  his  debt,  is  quite 
apparent.  Then,  is  there  anything  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  change  which  calls  for  its  adoption, 
in  the  face  of  the  express  injunctions  of  the  act 
to  the  contrary?  It  is  plain  that  there  is  not ; 
nay,  that  the  reason  of  the  thing  all  lies  the  oth- 
er way.  The  invasion  upon  the  sinking  fund 
proposed  lies  here.  The  new  system  does  not 
interfere  with  the  quarterly  issue  from  the  ex- 
chequer of  the  one  per  cent,  on  each  loan,  as  di- 
rected by  the  act  of  1792  :  it  is  upon  the  con- 
current application  of  these  several  one  per  cents. 
to  the  reduction  of  their  respective  loans,  and 
upon  the  transfer  of  the  stock  purchased  by  each 
of  these  sinking  funds,  that  the  change  is  made. 
And  of  the  magnitude  of  this  change  no  clear- 
er proof  can  be  imagined,  than  that  it  is  held 
forth  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  as 
likely  in  the  next  four  years  to  withdraw  seven 
or  eight  millions  sterling  from  the  sinking  fund 
to  the  necessities  of  the  state  ;  and  that  in  twen- 
ty years  it  would  prove  equal  to  a  loan  of  a  hun- 
dred millions. 

"  The  first  report  of  the  Committee  of  Finance 
in  1797  concludes  with  these  remarkable  words : 
♦  The  old  sinking  fund  established  in  178G  is  no 
longer  made  applicable,  by  law,  to  the  discharge 
at  compound  interest  of  what  may  then  remain 
of  the  old  debt ;  but  the  operation  of  the  new 
sinking  fund  is  to  continue  at  compound  inter- 
est till  the  new  debt  shall  be  wholly  discharged.' 
Is  it  possible  to  express  the  object  of  the  act 
and  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  more  clear- 
ly than  by  thus  drawing  the  distinction  between 
the  act  of  1786  and  that  of  1792  !  The  prom- 
ised subsidy  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  millions 
is  merely  a  golden  dream.  It  is  no  doubt  true, 
that  if  we  choose  to  abandon  the  sinking  fund, 
or  any  considerable  part  of  it,  we  shall  find  our- 
selves so  much  the  richer  for  present  operations 
by  doing  so.  Every  person  who  is  in  the  course 
of  paying  off  a  debt  will  find  the  same  if  he 
stops  in  the  course  of  its  liquidation,  and  applies 
all  the  funds  destined  for  that  purpose  to  his 
present  necessities.  There  is  nothing  new  in 
that :  it  has  been  the  common  excuse  for  waste- 
ful improvidence  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
But  what  is  to  be  the  ultimate  result  of  such  a 
system?  Ruin  to  the  state,  as  it  has  been  to 
every  individual  or  family  who  ever  yet  pursu- 
ed it. 

"  The  real  bait  which  is  held  out  is,  that  this 
system  will  for  the  next  three  years  supersede 
the  necessity  of  laying  on  new  taxes.  Admit- 
ting the  weight  of  the  public  burdens,  and  the 
painful  duty  which  it  is  to  propose  any  addition 
to  them,  is  it  not  more  manly  and  statesman- 
like at  once  to  do  so,  than  to  adopt  a  change  in 
a  system  which  hitherto  has  worked  so  admira- 
bly, and  substitute  for  the  steady  operation  of 
the  sinking  fund,  under  the  present  laws,  which 


experience  has  so  amply  demonstrated  to  be 
well  founded,  a  succession  of  new  devices,  to 
which  no  man  can  foresee  an  end  1  If  the  pub- 
lic necessities  render  it  absolutely  impossible  to 
go  on  without  having  recourse  to  some  extra- 
ordinary aid,  it  would  be  far  better  to  mortgage 
the  sinking  fund  to  the  extent  of  two  millions 
yearly  for  the  period,  it  is  to  be  hoped  short,  that 
the  war  lasts,  than  to  adopt  a  permanent  change 
of  system  in  a  particular  so  vital  to  the  nation- 
al safety.  Any  appropriation  of  the  sinking  fund 
for  a  brief  period  would  be  preferable  to  such  a 
lasting  alteration  on  the  system,  and  breaking 
in  upon  its  efficiency  and  operation  ;  whereas, 
by  adhering  to  it  with  the  constancy  and  reso- 
lution which  have  been  hitherto  evinced  by  gov- 
ernment, we  shall  have  the  absolute  certainty 
that  a  very  few  years  of  peace  will  accumulate 
its  annual  payments  to  such  an  amount,  that,  in 
addition  to  providing  for  the  reduction  of  the 
debt  to  as  large  an  extent  as  is  desirable,  per- 
haps twenty  millions  a  year,  we  shall  have  the 
pleasing  task  to  perform  of  remitting  the  most 
oppressive  part  of  the  war-taxes.  To  break  in 
upon  a  system  attended  with  such  benefit  is  the 
most  dangerous  of  all  innovations.  The  pres- 
ent system  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  stop- 
ping the  accumulation  of  the  sinking  fund  just 
now,  to  add  to  it  hereafter.  Such  a  precedent,, 
once  established,  will  shake  the  security  of  our 
finances  to  the  foundation — that  hereafter  will 
never  come.  Some  excuse  will  always  be  found 
for  continuing  the  agreeable  task  of  remitting 
present  taxation  by  trenching  upon  the  security 
of  the  future ;  and  in  the  end  it  will  be  found 
that  the  first  step  in  such  a  downward  system, 
is  the  first  advance  to  ruin."* 

The  resolutions  of  Mr.  Vansittart  were  agreed 
to  without  a  division,  and  a  bill  passed  in  terms 
thereof,  t 

Thus  began  the  new  system  of  British  finance ; 
that  of  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  fu- 
ture ;  of  considering  only  the  exi-  th^T  "* 
gencies  of  the  moment ;  and  trench-  changb  in  our. 
ing  to  any  extent  upon  the  interests  fina"ciai  sys- 
or  the  security  of  subsequent  times,  tem- 
provided  only  a  stop  can  be  put  to  present  clam- 
our, or  a  foundation  laid  for  temporary  popular- 
ity. Time,  the  great  test  of  truth,  has  now 
completely  demonstrated  the  perilous  nature  ot 
this  innovation,  and  too  clearly  verified  Mr.  Ti- 
erney's  prediction,  that  it  would  prove  the  first 
step  to  national  ruin.  Nor  is  there,  perhaps, 
to  be  found,  in  the  whole  history  of  human  af- 
fairs, a  more  striking  proof  than  the  twenty- 
seven  years  immediately  preceding,  and  the  like 
period  immediately  following  the  year  1813,  af- 
ford, of  the  difference  between  the  results  of  that 
manly  and  provident  system  of  government 
which,  founded  on  the  foresight  of  the  thinking 
few,  lays,  often  amid  the  clamours  and  misrep- 
resentations of  the  unthinking  many,  the  broad 
and  lasting  foundations  of  national  greatness:; 
and  that  conceding  and  temporizing  policy, 
which,  looking  only  to  present  objects  and  the 
attainment  of  immediate  relief,  secures  unbound- 
ed momentary  applause  from  the  heedless  mul- 
titude, by  adopting  measures  which  loosen  the 
fabric  of  national  power,  shorten  the  period  of 
national  existence,  and  bringdown  upon  its  au- 

*  Pari.  Deb.,  xxv.,  286.  327,  359,  362.     t  Ibid.,  366  367 
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thors  the  lasting  execrations  of  the  wise  and 
thoughtful  in  every  future  age. 

In  the  twenty-seven  years  which  elapsed  from 
•n  ft       „  •„   1786  to  1813,  the  finances  under  Mr. 

Dinerence  in  '  ,        .  , 

the  results  of  Pitt  s  system  were  managed  with 
the  two  sys-  manly  constancy,  scrupulous  regard 
tems.  t0  tjje  future,  and  a  total  disregard  of 

present  obloquy  ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
the  sinking  fund  rose  in  that  short  time  from 
one  to  fifteen  millions  ;  and  the  whole  debt  ex- 
isting at  its  commencement,  amounting  to  near- 
ly two  hundred  and  forty  millions,  had  been  ex- 
tinguished at  its  termination.     This  happened, 
too,  although  twenty  years  of  that  period  were 
occupied  with  the  most  extensive  and  costly 
war  that  has  occurred  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind, and  an  expenditure  had  been  forced  on 
the  country  which  increased  its  revenue  raised 
by  taxation,  from  sixteen  millions  at  its  com- 
mencement, to  sixty-eight  millions  at  its  termi- 
nation.    In  the  twenty-seven  years  which  im- 
mediately followed  1813— from  1813  to  1840— 
a  totally  different  system  was  followed.    Tax  af- 
ter tax,  amounting  in  the  whole  period  to  above 
forty-eight  millions  sterling,  were  repealed  amid 
the  general  applause  of  the  unthinking  many, 
and  the  profound  indignation  of  the  far-seeing 
few  ;  Mr.  Vansittart's  precedent  of  breaking  in 
upon  the  sinking  fund  was  readily  adopted  on 
every  emergency,  until  the  shadow  even  of  this 
pillar  of  national  credit  disappeared,  and  for  the 
last  three  years  of  the  period  not  a  shilling  had 
been  applied  to  the  reduction  of  debt ;  and  the 
nation  which  had  begun  the  fund  with  a  fixed 
and  certain  sinking  fund  of  fifteen  millions  a 
year,  in  full  operation  and  increasing  at  com- 
pound interest,  found  itself  at  its  close  without 
any  sinking  fund  whatever,  and  a  deficit  which, 
during  the  last  three  years,  had  amounted  to 
above  six  millions.'     This  disastrous  change 
occurred,  too,  during  a  period,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last  year  of  its  continuance,  of  pro- 
found and  general  peace  ;  in  the  course  of  which 
the  population  of  the  Empire  had  increased  ful- 
ly fifty  per  cent.,  its  agricultural  produce  in  a 
still  greater  proportion,  its  imports  had  nearly, 
and  its  exports  more  than  doubled  !t     AVith 
truth  did  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  say,  that  he  who 
aims  at  obtaining  popularity  with  his  contempo- 
raries, must  lay  his  account  with  the  neglect  or 
detestation  of  posterity. 

Nor  is  there  any  solid  foundation  for  the  ob- 
.  _     vious  remark,  so  often  repeated  as 

Answer  to  the   .,  ..-^  r  j 

objection  that  tne  justification  of  government  and 
debt  was  si-  the  people,  during  this  unparalleled 
muitaneously    increase  of  national  resources  and 

contracted  du-   „        .      .  •  r  A*         1  .1 

ling  the  war.  prostration  of  national  strength, 
that  the  sinking  fund  redeemed  and 
discharged  debt  so  largely  during  the  first  peri- 
od, because  other  debt  to  a  much  greater  amount 
was  contracted,  and  that  it  was  gradually  im- 


*  Vide  App.  C,  chap.,lxxii.,  for  two  most  instructive  ta- 
bles, showing  the  progressive  increase  of  the  sinking  fund 
under  the  one  system,  and  its  progressive  extinction  under 
the  other. 

1814.  1840. 

"^ffi.^i       18>000'000  28>250<000 

Exports £53,573,234     £102,472,000 

Imports £33,755,264      £6 1 ,268,000 

ShandFLiJSnS,Bn.t.i!h  j         J'889"535  4'783'000 

Revenue  lamed  by  Taxes  £68,748,363  £47,250,849 
— Porter's  t  tgress  of  the  Nut  ion,  i.,  II  ;  ii.,98;  and  ii., 
174  ;  and  Finance  and  Parliamentary  Accounts  for  1840 


paired,  and  at  last  totally  annihilated  in  the  sec- 
ond, because  the  simultaneous  contraction  of 
other  debt  had  ceased.    This  observation,  which 
has  been  so  generally  made  as  to  have  deluded 
a  whole  generation,  proceeds  upon  confounding 
together  two  things,  in  themselves  altogether 
distinct  and  separate — viz.,  the  provision  made 
by  Mr.  Pitt  for  paying  off,  within  forty-five  years 
after  it  was  contracted,  every  separate  loan 
which  he  was  obliged  to  borrow,  and  the  simul- 
taneous necessity  to  which  he  was  exposed  of 
contracting  debt  to  an  equal  or  greater  amount, 
for  the  necessities  of  the  Revolutionary  war.    It 
is  no  doubt  true,  that,  if  two  hundred  and  forty 
millions  were  paid  off  before  the  year  1813,  debt 
to  more  than  double  that  amount  had  been  con- 
tracted ;  and  it  is  that  fact  which  has  so  gener- 
ally misled  the  last  generation.     But  these  two 
things  had  no  necessary,  or  even  casual  connex- 
ion with  each  other.     The  funds  provided  for 
the  liquidation  of  the  former  were  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  debts  contracted  under  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  latter.    If  the  funds  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  debt  had  been  drawn  solely,  or 
even  partly,  fr  >  u  borrowing,  unquestionably  the 
remark  would  iave  been  well  founded,  that  you 
in  nowise  better  your  condition  by  borrowing 
with  the  right  hand  to  pay  off  with  the  left. 
But  this  was  not  the  case.    The  funds  provided 
for  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  were  all  drawn 
from  indirect  peace-taxes,  and  would  all  have 
existed,  if  these  taxes  had  not  been  repealed, 
after  the  war  loans  had  entirely  ceased.    In  pri- 
vate life  we  are  never  mistaken  in  such  a  case. 
If  a  man  adopts  a  regimen  which  improves  and 
ensures  his  health  at  ordinary  times,  we  never 
think  of  condemning  it  because  he  accidentally 
takes  the  typhus  fever,  and,  during  its  continu- 
ance, the  good  effects  of  the  system  are  over- 
looked or  concealed.     It  is  by  its  operation  in 
seasons  independent  of  such  extraneous  calam- 
ity that  we  must  judge  of  its  effects  ;  and  if  the 
indirect  taxes,  laid  on  for  the  upholding  of  the 
sinking  fund,  had  not  been  repealed  under  the 
pressure  of  no  necessity,  but  from  a  reckless 
thirst  for  popularity  on  the  part  of  successive 
governments,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
the  debt  paid  off  would,  by  the  year  1840,  have 
been  above  six  hundred  millions  ;  and,  instead 
of  a  deficit  of  two  millions  and  a  half,  we  should 
now  have  had  a  surplus  of  revenue  above  the  ex 
penditure  of  forty  millions  annually.* 

Leaving  these  momentous  but  melancholy 
considerations,  it  is  now  time  to  resume  the 
narrative  of  the  glorious  concluding  events  of 
the  war. 

The  winter  which  followed  the  campaign  of 
Salamanca,  though  not  distinguish-  ,  , 

ed  by  any  warlike  achievements,  efforlsToreo'r- 
was  one  of  extraordinary  activity  ganize  his  ar- 
and  unceasing  efforts  on  the  part  myinthewin- 
of  Wellington.  The  disasters  in  terof1812- 
which  it  terminated,  as  well  as  the  unceasing 
and  protracted  fatigues  with  which  it  had  been 
attended  throughout  its  long  extent,  had  in  a 
great  degree  loosened  the  bonds  of  discipline, 
and  impaired  the  efficiency  of  the  army  ;  and 
on  various  occasions,  during  the  siege  of  Burgos 
and  in  the  subsequent  retreat,  it  had  been  ob- 


*  Vide  Ante,  ii.,  392  and  393,  where  this- is  fully  deraoa- 
strated. 
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served  that  the  troops  had  neither  fought  with 
their  accustomed  spirit,  nor  gone  through  their 
duties  with  their  wonted  regularity.  Welling- 
ton's stern  but  necessary  reproof,  which  has 
already  been  mentioned,*  had  done  much  to 
remedy  the  most  glaring  evils  which  had  crept 
in  ;  and  he  was  not  slow  in  setting  the  first  ex- 
ample himself  of  those  useful  reforms  which  he 
so  strongly  inculcated  on  others.  Neither  rank 
nor  station  had  been  able  to  screen  those  in 
fault :  some  had  been  tried,  others  dismissed, 
many  allowed  to  retire  home  to  avoid  more 
painful  consequences ;  and  with  such  effect  was 
the  vigilant  reformation  which  pervaded  all  de- 
partments attended,  that  the  second  division  re- 
covered no  less  than  six  hundred  bayonets  in 
one  month.  The  ponderous  iron  camp-kettles 
hitherto  used  by  the  soldiers  had  been  exchan- 
ged for  lighter  ones,  similar  to  those  employed 
in  the  French  service ;  and  the  mules  which 
formerly  carried  them  bore  tents  instead,  for 
the  protection  of  the  troops.  The  Douro  had 
been  rendered  navigable  above  the  confluence 
of  the  Agueda  ;  a  ponton  train  had  been  form- 
ed ;  carts  of  a  peculiar  construction,  adapted 
for  mountain  warfare,  had  been  formed  ;  and  a 
large  supply  of  mules  obtained,  to  supply  the 
great  destruction  of  those  useful  animals  during 
the  retreat  from  Burgos.  Finally,  large  re-en- 
forcements, especially  in  cavalry,  came  out  du- 
ring the  winter  from  England;  and  before  spring 
arrived,  the  army,  thoroughly  recruited  in  health 
and  vigour  during  its  rest  in  cantonments,  was 
prepared  to  take  the  field  in  greater  strength 
than  it  had  done  since  the  commencement  of 
the  Peninsular  war.t 

It  was  an  object  of  not  less  importance  to  take 

some  decisive  steps  for  the  more 
2ohufd°gen-  effectual  organization  of  the  Span- 
eraiissimo  of  ish  army  ;  and  in  that  quarter,  at 
the  Spanish  length,  symptoms  of  a  considerable 
s oesto' Cadiz    crianSe  were  visible.   The  colossal 

fame  of  Wellington,  the  magnitude 
of  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
Peninsular  independence,  the  sight  of  Andalu- 
sia liberated  by  his  victories,  of  Cadiz  disen- 
thralled by  his  anns,  had  at  length  conquered 
alike  the  sullen  obstinacy  of  Castilian  pride  and 
Se  t  22  1812  ^ie  secret  hostility  of  Democratic 
'  jealousy  ;  and  the  English  general 
was,  by  a  decree  of  the  Cortes,  invested  with 
the  supreme  command  of  the  whole  Spanish 
armies.  Such,  however,  was  the  disorganized 
and  inefficient  state  of  all  the  forces  of  that  mon- 
archy, that  Mr.  Henry  Wellesley,  Wellington's 
brother,  and  the  British  ambassador  at  Cadiz, 
advised  him  not  to  accept  the  office,  as  it  was 
evident  that  it  would  excite  jealousy  and  infer 
responsibility,  without  increasing  strength  or 
conferring  power.  The  patriotic  spirit  of  the 
English  general,  however,  and  his  clear  per- 
ception of  the  obvious  truth,  that  it  was  only 
by  combining  the  whole  strength  of  the  Penin- 
sula under  one  direction  that  the  French  could 
be  driven  across  the  Pyrenees,  overcame  the 
repugnance  which  he  felt  at  undertaking  so  on- 
erous and  irksome  a  responsibility,  and  he  ac- 
cepted the  high  command.  The  Spanish  gov- 
ernment, however,  soon  found  that  the  new 
commander-in-chief  was  not  to  accept  the  hon- 

*  Ante,  iii.,  495. 

t  Nap.,  v.,  503,  504.    Tor.,  t.,  139.    Jom,,  ir.,  345. 


ours  of  his  dignified  situation  without  discharg- 
ing its  duties:  he  early  remonstrated,  in  the 
most  energetic  terms,  against  the  management 
of  their  armies,  as  calculated  to  destroy  alto- 
gether their  efficiency  in  the  field  ;*  and  as  it 
was  evident  that  a  very  strong  hand  would  be 
required  to  remedy  such  numerous  and  long-es- 
tablished evils,  he  required  that  officers  should 
be  appointed  to  command  solely  on  his  recom- 
mendation ;  that  he  should  be  invested  with  the 
absolute  power  of  dismissal ;  and  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  state,  which  were  applicable  to 
the  pay  and  support  of  the  troops,  should  be  ap- 
plied as  he  might  direct.  As  the  Cortes  evin- 
ced some  hesitation  in  acceding  to  these  de- 
mands, Wellington  repaired  in  person  to  Cadiz, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  24th  day  of  December.! 
The  appointment  of  Wellington  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Spanish  armies  led  to  B     „   ... 

,  •  r     ,  .,  .    Revolt  of  Bal- 

an  immediate  explosion  on  the  part  lasteros,  which 
of  the  Democratic  party  in  Cadiz,  leads  to  his  be- 
The  Diario  Mcrcantil  de  Cadiz  loud-  £f  command"*" 
ly  denounced  the  measure  as  ille- 
gal, unconstitutional,  and  disgraceful  to  the 
Spanish  character  ;  and  it  speedily  rallied  to  its 
cause  all  that  party,  strong  in  every  country, 
but  especially  so  in  Spain,  with  whom  jealousy 
of  foreigners  is  predominant  over  love  of  their 
own  country.  Such  was  the  clamour  which  they 
raised,  that  it  reached  the  armies  ;  and 
Ballasteros,  a  brave  and  active,  but 
proud  and  irascible  officer,  openly  evinced  a 
spirit  of  insubordination,  and  wrote  to  the  min- 
ister of  war,  demanding  that,  before  the  com- 
mand was  definitively  conferred  on  the  English 
general,  the  national  armies  and  citizens  should 
be  consulted.  Such  an  example,  if  successful, 
would  speedily  have  proved  fatal  to  the  slight 
bonds  of  authority  which  still  held  together  the 
monarchy ;  and  the  regency,  sensible  of  their 
danger,  acted  with  a  vigour  and  celerity  worthy 
of  the  cause  with  which  they  were  intrusted. 
Don  Ildefonso  de  Ribera,  an  artillery  officer  of 
distinction,  was  immediately  despatched  to  Gre- 
nada, the  headquarters  of  Ballasteros, 
to  deprive  him  of  his  command.  The  0T'  ' 
dangerous  mission  was  executed  with  vigour 
and  decision  :  the  Prince  of  Anglona  and  Ribe- 
ra, supported  by  the  corps  of  the  Guards  in  his 
army,  summoned  the  insurgent  general  to  re- 
sign his  command ;  he  appealed  to  the  other 
corps  to  resist  the  order,  but  they  shrank  from 


*  "  The  discipline  of  the  Spanish  armies  is  in  the  very- 
lowest  state,  and  their  efficiency  is,  in  consequence,  much 
deteriorated.  The  evil  has  taken  a  deeper  root,  and  re- 
quires a  stronger  remedy  than  the  removal  of  the  causes 
— viz.,  want  of  pay,  clothing-,  and  necessaries — which  have 
necessarily  occasioned  it.  Not  only  are  your  armies  undis- 
ciplined and  inefficient,  and  both  officers  and  soldiers  insub- 
ordinate, from  the  want  of  pay,  clothing,  and  necessaries, 
and  the  consequent  endurance  of  misery  for  a  long  period  ; 
but  the  habits  of  indiscipline  and  insubordination  are  such, 
that  even  those  corps  which,  by  my  exertions,  have  been 
regularly  paid  and  fed  for  a  considerable  period,  and  sel- 
dom if  ever  felt  any  privation,  are  in  as  bad  a  state,  and  as 
little  to  be  depended  on,  as  the  others.  The  desertion  is 
immense,  even  from  the  troops  last  adverted  to.  If  I  had 
been  aware  of  the  real  state  of  the  Spanish  army,  I  should 
have  hesitated  before  I  charged  myself  with  such  an  Hercu- 
lean labour  as  its  command  ;  but,  having  accepted  it,  I  will 
not  relinquish  the  task  because  it  is  laborious  and  the  suc- 
cess unpromising,  but  exercise  it  as  long  as  I  possess  the 
confidence  of  the  authorities  who  have  conferred  it  on  me." 
— Wellington  to  Don  Josef  de  Carvajal,  Spanish 
Minister  at  War,  4th  of  December,  1812,  Gurwood,  ix., 
596,  597. 

t  Wellington  to  Don  Josef  de  Carvajal,  minister  at  war, 
Dec.  4,  1812,  Gurwood,  ix.,  597.    Tor.,  v.,  122,  139 
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the  prospect  of  openly  braving  the  supreme  au- 
thority, and  Ballasteros  was  conducted  to  Ceuta 
without  bloodshed,  where  he  was  detained  a 
prisoner  ;  although  a  sense  of  his  services,  and 
the  popularity  of  the  stand  for  national  com- 
mand which  he  had  made,  induced  the  govern- 
ment, most  wisely,  not  to  follow  up  his  arrest 
with  any  ulterior  proceedings.* 

This  unwonted  act  of  vigour  on  the  part  of 
ihtri-ues  at  the  sPanish  government,  however, 
Cadiz,  and  ar-  was  the  result  of  offended  pride  ra- 
mal  of  Well-  ther  than  roused  patriotism  :  the 
ihgton  there.  retreat  of  Wellington  into  Portugal 
soon  after  renewed  the  spirit  of  disaffection  in 
Cadiz ;  intrigue  became  more  prevalent  than 
ever ;  the  agents  of  Joseph  were  indefatigable 
in  their  endeavours  to  represent  the  cause  of 
independence  as  now  evidently  hopeless ;  and 
a  conspiracy  for  delivering  up  the  island  of 
Leon,  and  proclaiming  the  intrusive  monarch 
King  of  Spain,  was  set  on  foot,  and  soon  acqui- 
red a  formidable  consistency,  not  only  from  its 
ramifications  over  the  monarchy,  but  its  em- 
bracing, beyond  all  question,  some  of  the  inti- 
mate friends  of  the  Duke  del  Infantad,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  regency,  and  a  well-known  politi- 
cal intriguante,  his  avowed  mistress,  t  We  have 
the  authority  of  Napoleon,  accordingly,  for  the 
assertion,  that  at  that  epoch  the  Cortes  treated 
in  secret  with  the  French  ;  and  although  the 
intrigue  had  hitherto  reached  only  a  limited  part 
of  its  numbers,  yet  it  was  apparent  that  any 
continuance  of  ill  success  or  long  protracting 
of  the  contest  would  speedily  lead  to  a  gen- 
eral defection  from  the  cause  of  independence. 
In  the  midst  of  this  maze  of  intrigue,  Welling- 
ton arrived  at  Cadiz,  and  was  received  with 
respect  by  the  Cortes,  and  loud  expressions  of 
applause  from  the  anxious  multitude.J 

The  arrival  of  the  English  general  at  Cadiz 
was  shortly  after  followed  by  the 

re^tira'at3     mtelligence  of  the  total  ruin  of  Na~ 

Cadrz,Landa  poleon's  armament  in  Russia  ;  the 
measures  for  details  of  which,  as  painted  with 
the  campaign  graphic  power  in  the  twenty-ninth 
j^g  ou  bulletin,  by  a  singular  coincidence, 
arrived  there  on  the  very  night  of 
a  splendid  ball  given  by  the  grandees  of  Spain 
to  the  victorious  leader,  and  added  not 

ec'  '  a  little  to  the  general  enthusiasm  which 
prevailed.  His  influence  with  the  government 
was  not  a  little  augmented  by  this  stupendous 
event,  which  at  that  period,  even  more  rapidly 
than  it  actually  occurred,  prognosticated  the  fall 
of  Napoleon  ;  and  he  was  received  by  the  Cortes 
D  in  full  assembly  with  great  pomp  on 

ec'  '  the  day  following,  when  in  a  plain  and 
manly  speech,  delivered  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, he  unfolded  his  views,  and  energetically 
enforced  the  necessity  of  unanimity  and  con- 
cord to  effect  the  total  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  the  Peninsula.  In  consequence  of  these 
efforts,  a  new  organization  was  given  to  the 
Spanish  armies,  which  was  soon  attended  with 
the  happiest  effects.  They,  were  divided  into 
four  armies  and  two  reserves.  The  first  was 
composed  of  the  troops  of  Catalonia,  under  the 
command  of  General  Copons  ;  Elio's  troops  in 
Murcia  formed  the  second ;  the  forces  in  the 

*  Tor.,  v.,  125,  126.     Nap.,  v.,  399,  400. 

t  Tor.,  v.,  39,  40. 

i  Toi.,  v.,  39,  41.    Nap.,  v.,  399,  400.    Las  Casas,  iy.,  72. 


Sierra  Morena,  formerly  under  the  command  of 
Ballasteros,  now  under  that  of  the  Duke  del 
Parque,  constituted  the  third  ;  the  troops  of  Es- 
tremadura,  Leon,  Galicia,  and  the  Asturias,  in- 
cluding Murillo's  and  Carlos  d'Espana's  separ- 
ate divisions,  were  placed  under  the  command 
of  Castanos,  and  afterward  embraced  also  the 
guerillas  of  Porlier,  Mina,  and  Longa,  and  form- 
ed the  fourth  army,  which  was  attached  to  the 
Grand  Army  of  Wellington  on  the  Ebro.  The 
Conde  d'Abisbal  was  created  Captain-general 
of  Andalusia,  and  commanded  the  first  reserve, 
composed  of  new  levies  formed  in  that  province 
and  Grenada ;  while  Lacy  was  recalled  from 
Catalonia,  where  he  was  replaced  by  Copons, 
and  formed  a  second  reserve  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  San  Roque,  in  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Peninsula.  Having  completed  these  ar- 
rangements, which  placed  the  armies  under 
better  direction,  and  given  an  infinity  of  direc- 
tions for  their  internal  organization,  Wellington 
returned  by  Lisbon,  where  he  was  received  with 
extraordinary  demonstrations  of  joy,  to  his  old 
cantonments  on  the  Coa,  which  he  reached  in 
the  end  of  January,  1813.* 

Wellington's  visit  to  Cadiz,  though  underta- 
ken in  order  to  bring  about  the  more 
efficient  organization  of  the  Spanish  ViolentDemo- 

&  ,    ,       .,.      ,r.     .         cratic  passions 

armies,  was  attended  with  this  mi-  at  Cadiz,  and 
portant  effect — that  it  brought  for-  abolition  of  the 
cibly  under  his  notice  the  misera-  ln9UISltlon  m 
ble  state  of  the  government  at  that  pal 
place,  ruled  by  a  furious  Democratic  faction,  in- 
timidated by  an  ungovernable  press,  and  alter- 
nately the  prey  of  aristocratic  intrigue  and  Dem- 
ocratic fury.  He  did  not  fail  to  report  to  the 
British  government  this  deplorable  state  of 
things  ;  but  he  accompanied  his  representations 
with  the  sage  advice,  which  they  had  the  wisdom 
implicitly  to  follow,  on  no  account  to  interfere 
in  the  internal  disputes  of  the  Cortes  and  re- 
gency ;  but,  leaving  the  authorities  and  people 
at  Cadiz  to  arrange  their  domestic  disputes, 
and  settle  their  institutions  in  their  own  way, 
to  bend  their  whole  attention  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy  from 
the  Peninsula.!  On  the  same  principle,  he  strong- 


«  Nap.,  v.,  401,402.     Tor.,  v.,  141,  142.     Gurw.,  x.,  61. 

t  "  The  Legislative  Assembly  at  Cadiz  has  proclaimed  it- 
self supreme,  and  divested  itself  of  all  interference  with  the 
executive  government ;  yet  the  executive  itself  is  its  crea- 
ture ;  while,  b,y  a  refinement  of  theory,  it  is  not  possible 
either  that  the  Legislative  Assembly  should  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  measures  of  the  executive,  or' the  executive 
know  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the  legislative.  The 
government  and  legislature,  instead  of  drawing  togeth- 
er, are,  like  two  independent  powers,  jealous  and  afraid  of 
each  other ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  machine  of 
government  is  at  a  stand.  The  whole  system  is  governed 
by  little  local  views,  as  propounded  by  the  daily  press  of 
Cadiz — of  all  others  the  least  enlightened  and  the  most 
licentious. 

"  In  a  country  in  which  almost  all  property  consists  in 
land — and  there  are  the  largest  landed  proprietors  which 
exist  in  Europe — no  measures  have  been  adopted,  and  no 
barrier  provided,  to  guard  landed  property  from  the  en- 
croachments, injustice,  and  violence  to  which  it  is  at  all 
times  subject,  but  particularly  in  the  progress  of  revolu- 
tions. The  Council  of  State  affords  no  such  guard  ;  it  has 
no  voice  in  legislation,  and  it  neither  has  the  confidence  of, 
nor  influence  over,  the  public  mind.  Such  a  guard  can 
only  be  afforded  by  an  assembly  of  the  great,  landed  pro- 
prietors, such  as  our  House  of  Lords,  having  concurront 
powers  of  legislation  with  the  Cortes  :  and  there  is  no  man 
in  Spain,  be  his  property  ever  so  small,  who  is  not  interest- 
ed in  the  establishment  of  such  nn  assembly. 

"  Legislative  assemblies  are  swayed  by  the  fears  and 
passions  of  individuals  ;  when  unchecked,  they  are  tyran- 
nical and  unjust ;  nay,  more,  the  most  tyrannical  and  un- 
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March  8. 


*v  recommended  to  the  Cortes  to  suspend  their 
meditated  decree  for  the  abolition  of  the  Inqui- 
sition ;  urging,  with  reason,  that  without  enter- 
ing into  the  question  whether  that  institution 
should  be  maintained  or  abolished,  and  even  ad- 
mitting it  should  ultimately  be  abolished,  it  was 
to  the  last  degree  inexpedient  to  propose  its 
suppression  at  that  particular  time,  when  half 
the  Spanish  territory  was  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  and  any  proposal  affecting  that 
branch  of  the  Church  would  be  sure  to  alienate 
the  clergy,  who  had  hitherto  been  the  chief, 
and  latterly  the  sole  supporters  of  the  war. 
This  advice  was  much  too  rational  to  be  pala- 
table to  men  inflamed  with  the  political  pas- 
sions which  at  that  period  raged  with  such  fury 
in  the  breasts  of  the  Cortes  and  the  populace  of 
Cadiz :  it  was  received,  accordingly,  in  sullen 
silence ;  and  no  sooner  was  the  English  gener- 
al gone,  than  the  dissensions  between  the  two 
parties  broke  out  with  more  rancour  than  ever. 
Instead  of  bending  their  undivided  attention  to 
the  enemy,  who  were  still  at  their  gates,  they 
were  almost  wholly  engrossed  by  domestic  re- 
forms. The  clergy  were  the  objects  of  inces- 
sant and  rancorous  attacks  from  the  Democrat- 
ic  party  ;  the  Inquisition  was  abolished 
arc  '  by  a  formal  decree  in  the  beginning  of 
March  ;  and  as  the  clergy  of  Cadiz  resisted  the 
order,  and  the  government  supported  them  in 
the  attempt,  the  Cortes  instantly  passed  a  de- 
cree, by  which  they  suppressed  the  regency  ; 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  with  two  old 
councillors,  Pedro  Agar  and  Gabriel  Ce- 
siar,  were  installed  as  regents.  All  the 
clergy  who  resisted  these  violent  usurpations 
were  immediately  arrested,  and  thrown  into 
prison  in  every  part  of  Spain ;  and  the  revolu- 
tionary press,  true  to  its  principles,  immediately 
began  to  vomit  forth  a  torrent  of  abuse  against 
the  English  government,  which  had  so  long 
supported  their  country  in  its  misfortunes,  and 
the  heroic  general  and  gallant  army  who  were 
even  then  preparing  to  lead  them  to  victory.* 
The  evacuation  of  the  provinces  to  the  south  of 
the  Sierra  Morena  by  the  French 

amZtTf  the  tro°PS  led  t0  a  disclosure  of  the 
contributions  enormous,  and,  if  not  proved 
levied  in  the  by  authentic  evidence,  incredible 
fheTrench  amount  of  the  contributions  levied 
by  them  during  their  occupation 
of  these  districts.  It  is  proved  by  the  accounts 
of  the  royal  commissary  of  Joseph,  the  Count 
of  Montano,  that  the  sums  levied  on  the  differ- 
ent communes  of  Andalusia,  from  the  period  of 
the  entry  of  the  French  into  the  country  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1810,  till  that  of  their  final  evacuation  of 
it  in  August,  1812,  a  period  of  only  two  years 
and  a  half,  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
six  hundred  millions  of  reals,i  or  above  twelve 
millions  sterling,  equivalent,  if  the  difference  in 
the  value  of  money  is  taken  into  account,  to  at 

just  measures  are  the  most  popular.  Those  measures  are 
peculiarly  so  which  deprive  rich  and  powerful  individuals 
of  their  properties,  under  pretence  of  the  public  advantage  ; 
and  I  tremble  for  a  country  in  which,  as  in  Spain,  there  is 
no  barrier  for  the  preservation  of  private  property  except- 
ing the  justice  of  a  Legislative  Assembly  possessing  supreme 
powers." — Wellington  to  Don  Dieqo  de  la  Vega  In- 
kanzon,  VHh  of  January,  1813,  Gurwood,  x.,  61,  65. 

*  Wellington  to  Don  Diego  de  la  Vega,  29th  Jan.,  1813, 
Gurw.,  x.,  61,  66.     Nap.,  v.,  401,  406.     Tor.,  v.,  143,  210. 

+  The  real  is  .54  of  a  franc,  or  somewhat  below  sixponce 
English  money.— Balbi,  Geog.  Univ.,  p.  1226. 


least  thirty  millions  sterling  in  Great  Britain. 
When  it  is  recollected  that  the  population  of 
Andalusia  at  this  period  did  not  exceed  1,400,000 
souls ;  that  commerce  of  every  kind  was  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  the  war,  and  occupation  of 
their  country  by  the  French  troops ;  and  that 
the  whole  revenue  of  the  monarchy  before  the 
French  invasion  was  only  178,000,000  francs, 
or  about  £7,200,000  sterling,*  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  a  clearer  proof  of  the  oppressive  na- 
ture of  the  imperial  government  cannot  be  ima- 
gined. On  the  little  province  of  Jaen,  to  the 
south  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  the  burdens  im- 
posed during  the  same  period  were  21,600,000 
reals,  or  above  £500,000  a  year  ;  while  before 
the  war,  the  whole  taxes,  direct  and  indirect, 
which  it  paid,  were  only  8,000,000  of  reals,  or 
£160,000  a  year.  In  the  end  of  June,  1812,  the 
six  prefectures  of  Madrid,  Cuenca,  Guadalaxara, 
Toledo,  Ciudad  Real,  and  Segovia,  whic*h  com- 
prised the  whole  of  the  districts  over  which  the 
authority  of  Joseph  really  extended,  were  com- 
pelled, in  addition  to  their  ordinary  imposts, 
which  were  equally  severe,  to  furnish  an  extra- 
ordinary contribution  of  560,000  fanegas,  of 
which  275,000  fanegas  were  oats,  the  value  of 
which,  in  whole,  was  not  less  than  250,000,000 
reals,  or  £5,000,000  sterling!  Such  was  the 
magnitude  of  this  requisition,  that  it  would  have 
reduced  the  country  to  an  absolute  desert  if  the 
bayonets  of  the  French  had  been  able  to  extract 
it  from  the  cultivators,  which,  fortunately,  could' 
not  be  entirely  done.  Such  was  the  effect  of 
these  oppressive  exactions,  that  cultivation  to- 
tally ceased  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and 
the  inhabitants,  abandoning  their  homes,  lived 
as  guerillas,  by  plunder.  All  the  French  mar- 
shals were  obliged  to  enjoin  the  sowing  of  the 
fields  by  positive  orders,  and  under  the  severest 
penalties  in  case  of  neglect :  seed-corn,  in  many 
cases,  had  to  be  provided  for  this  purpose  from 
France ;  prices  rose  to  an  extravagant  height, 
and  in  Madrid  alone,  though  the  population  at 
that  period  was  not  above  140,000,  twenty  thou- 
sand persons  died,  chiefly  of  famine,  between 
September,  1811,  and  July,  1812,  when  the  Eng- 
lish army  entered  the  city.  The  enormous 
amount  of  these  contributions,  which  afford  a 
specimen  of  the  French  Revolutionary  system 
of  government,  at  once  explains  how  it  happen- 
ed that  the  exchequer  at  Paris  was  able  to  ex- 
hibit such  flattering  accounts  of  the  state  of  its 
finances,  so  far  as  they  were  drawn  from  the 
internal  resources  of  the  Empire,  how  the  im- 
perial rule  was  so  long  popular  among  those 
who  profited  by  this  spoliation,  and  how  it  ex- 
cited such  universal  and  unbounded  exaspera- 
tion among  those  who  suffered  from  it.f 

The  Portuguese  government,  at  this  period, 
exhibited  the  same  mixture  of  ar-    ,,  ,, 

,    .     ,       ....  ,  .   .     .      ,    Abuse  m  the 

rogance  and  imbecility  which  had  government 
distinguished  them  in  every  period  and  adminis- 
of  the  war  ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  ^at^n  of  Por' 
incessant  efforts  of  Wellington,  aid-    uga  ' 
ed  by  the  able  and  energetic  exertions  of  the 
English  minister  at  Lisbon,  Sir  Charles  Stew- 
art, that  the  resources  of  the  country  could  be 
extricated  from  private  pillage,  to  be  brought 
forward  for  the  public  service.     During  the  ab- 
sence of  the  English  general  in  Spain,  all  the 


*  Malte  Brun,  viii.,  133,  131. 
t  Tor.,  v.,  43,  44,  99,  100 
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old  abuses  were  fast  reviving,  the  sad  bequest 
of  centuries  of  corruption  :  the  army  in  the  field 
received  hardly  any  succours,  the  field  artillery 
had  entirely  disappeared,  the  cavalry  was  in 
miserable  condition,  the  infantry  reduced  in 
numbers,  desertion  frequent,  pay  above  six 
months  in  arrear,  and  despondency  general. 
Nor  was  the  civil  administration  on  a  better 
footing  than  the  military  service.  The  rich  and 
powerful  inhabitants,  especially  in  the  great 
cities,  were  suffered  to  evade  the  taxes  and 
regulations  for  drawing  forth  the  resources  of 
the  country  for  the  military  service  ;  while  the 
defenceless  husbandmen  were  subjected  to  vex- 
atious oppression,  as  well  from  the  collectors  of 
the  revenue  as  the  numerous  military  detach- 
ments and  convoys  which  traversed  the  coun- 
try. The  irritation  produced  by  these  causes 
was  eagerly  made  use  of  by  the  malecontent 
Democratic  party,  which,  eager  to  obtain  the 
power  and  consideration  which  was  enjoyed  by 
the  Republicans  of  Cadiz,  lost  no  opportunity 
of  inflaming  the  public  mind  against  the  English 
administration,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  ac- 
cuse Wellington  of  aspiring  to  the  Spanish 
■crown,  and  aiming  at  the  subjugation  of  the 
Peninsula,  for  the  purposes  of  his  criminal  am- 
bition. But  the  English  general,  conscious  of 
his  innocence,  simply  observed,  that  "  Every 
leading  man  was  sure  to  be  accused  of  criminal 
personal  ambition  ;  and,  if  he  was  conscious  of 
the  charge  being  false,  the  accusation  did  him 
no  harm."  Disregarding,  therefore,  altogether 
these  malignant  accusations,  he  strained  every 
nerve  to  recruit  the  army,  correct  the  abuses 
in  the  civil  administration,  and  provide  funds 
for  the  army  ;  and  so  ably  was  he  seconded  by 
Marshal  Beresford  in  the  military,  and  Sir 
Charles  Stewart  in  the  civil  service,  that,  de- 
spite all  the  resistance  they  met  with  from  the 
interested  local  authorities,  a  remarkable  im- 
provement soon  became  apparent.  The  hold- 
ers of  bills  on  the  military  chest  at  Lisbon,  find- 
ing them  not  paid  by  government,  became  clam- 
orous, and  the'  bills  sunk  to  a  discount  of  fifteen 
per  cent. ;  but  Sir  Charles  checked  the  panic 
by  guarantying  payment  of  the  bills,  and  grant- 
ing interest  till  the  payment  was  made.  At  the 
same  time,  the  vigorous  measures  of  Beresford 
checked  the  desertion  from,  and  restored  the 
efficiency  of  the  army ;  the  militiamen  fit  for 
service  were  draughted  into  the  line;  all  the  artil- 
lerymen in  the  fortresses  were  forwarded  to  the 
army,  and  their  place  supplied  by  ordnance  gun- 
ners ;  and  the  worst  cavalry  regiments  were 
reduced,  and  their  men  incorporated  with  those 
in  a  more  efficient  state.  By  these  means  a 
large  addition  was  obtained  to  the  military  force, 
which  proved  of  essential  service  to  Wellington 
in  the  field  ;  but  the  disorders  in  the  civil  ad- 
ministration could  not  be  so  easily  rectified,  and 
Wellington  addressed  a  memorial  on  the  sub- 
ject to  the  prince  regent  in  Brazil,  which  re- 
mains an  enduring  monument  of  the  almost  in- 
credible difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  con- 
tend in  preparing  the  means  of  carrying  on  his 
campaigns  against  the  French  armies  in  the 
Peninsula. *t 


Bad  as  the  condition,  however,  of  the  Por- 
tuguese  troops  was,  that   of  the  Mi8eraUeoODr 
Spanish  armies  was  still  more  de-  ditionofthe 
plorable  ;  the  unavoidable  result  of  Spanish  ar- 
the  occupation  of  so  large  a  portion  nues- 
of  the  country  by  the  enemy's  forces,  and  the 
entire  absorption  of  the  attention  of  all  classes 
in  Cadiz  with  objects  of  personal  ambition  or 
political  innovation,  without   any  attention  to 
the  main  object,  the  paying,  equipping,  and  feed- 
j  ing  of  their  troops.     Their  armies,  indeed,  were 
'  numerous,  and  the  men  not  deficient  in  spirit , 
|  but  they  were  for  the  most  part  ill  disciplined, 
and  totally  destitute  of  clothing,  stores,  maga- 
I  zines,  and  organization  of  any  kind.     Their  con- 
dition was  thus  painted  at  the  moment  by  a 
j  master-hand,  who  had  had  too  much  reason  to 
i  be  acquainted  with  the  facts  which  he  asserts  : 
"  There  is  not  a  single  battalion  or  squadron  in 
the  Spanish  armies  in  a  condition  to  take  the 
field  ;  there  is  not  in  the  whole  kingdom  of  Spain 
a  depot  of  provisions  for  the  support  of  a  single 
battalion  in  operation  for  one  day;  not  a  shil- 
ling of  money  in  any  military  chest.     To  move 
them  forward  at  any  point  now,  against  even 
inconsiderable  bodies  of  the  enemy,  would  be  to 
ensure  their  certain  destruction."* 

By  indefatigable  exertions,  however,  these 
evils,  so  far  as  the  supplies  and  re-  Forces  with 
enforcements  for  the  army  were  which  Well- 
I  concerned,  were  overcome  ;  and  raSbm  ™as 
I  Wellington,  in  the  beginning  of  openThe  cam- 
i  May,  was  prepared  to  take  the  field  paign. 
I  with  a  much  larger  and  more  efficient  force  than 
had  ever  yet  been  assembled  around  the  Eng- 
lish banner  since  the  commencement  of  the 
war.  Nearly  two  hundred  thousand  allied 
troops  were  in  readiness  in  the  whole  Peninsu- 
la ;  and  although  not  more  than  the  half  of  this 
great  force  were  English,  Germans,  or  Portu- 
guese, upon  whom  reliance  could  really  be  pla- 
ced, yet  the  remainder,  being  now  under  the  di- 
rection of  Wellington,  and  acting  in  concert 
with  his  army,  proved  of  the  most  essential  ser- 
vice, by  taking  upon  them  the  duty  of  maintain- 
ing communications,  guarding  convoys,  block- 
ading fortresses,  and  cutting  off  light  and  for- 
aging parties  of  the  enemy,  thereby  leaving 
the  Anglo-Portuguese  force,  in  undiminished 
strength,  to  maintain  the  serious  conflict  in  the 
front  of  the  advance.  What  was  almost  an 
equal  advantage,  this  great  force,  which,  in  the 
course  of  the  campaign,  came  to  stretch  across 


*  Wellington  to  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  April  12, 
1813,  Gurw.,  x.,  283.     Nap.,  v  ,  415,  419. 

■\  "The  transport  service  since  February,  1812,  when 
we  took  the  field,  has  been  never  regularly  paid,  and  has 


received  nothing  at  all  since  June.  To  these  evils  I  have 
striven  in  vain  to  call  the  attention  of  the  local  authorities  ; 
and  I  am  now  about  to  open  a  new  campaign  with  troops  to 
whom  greater  arrears  of  pay  are  due  than  when  the  last  cam- 
paign terminated,  although  the  subsidy  from  Great  Britain, 
granted  especially  for  the  maintenance  of  those  troops,  has 
been  regularly  paid,  and  the  revenue  of  the  last  three  months 
has  exceeded  by  a  third  that  of  any  former  quarter.  The 
great  cities  and  some  of  the  small  towns  have  gained  by  the 
war :  the  mercantile  class  have  enriched  themselves  by  the 
large  disbursements  which  the  army  makes  in  money  ;  but 
the  customs  paid  at  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  and  the  ten  per  cent. 
levied  on  the  incomes  of  the  mercantile  class,  are  not  really 
paid  to  the  state  ;  although  their  amount,  if  faithfully  ac- 
counted for  to  the  public,  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  the 
public  service.  The  government  do  nothing  to  arrest  these 
evils,  from  a  dread  of  becoming  unpopular  ;  and,  theiefore, 
I  have  offered  to  take  upon  myself  the  whole  responsibility 
of  the  measures.  I  propose  to  remedy  them,  and  take  upon 
myself  all  the  odium  they  may  create."— Wellington 
to  Prince  Regnet  of  Portugal,  12*A  of  April,  1813, 
Gurwood-,  x.,  283. 

*  Wellington  to  Spanish  minister  at  war,  March  II,  1813, 
Gurw.,  x.,  181. 
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the  whole  Peninsula,  from  the  sources  of  the 
Ebro  in  Biscay  to  its  junction  with  the  ocean, 
was  supported  on  either  flank  by  a  powerful 
naval  force,  the  true  base  of  offensive  operations 
for  Great  Britain,  which  at  once  secured  sup- 
plies without  any  lengthened  land-carriage,  and 
protected  the  extreme  flanks  of  the  line  from 
jostile  assault.* 
This  immense  force,  which  now,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  war, 
Distribution  of  brought  the  British  army  to  some- 

these  forces.         .  .     s"  ,-.  ..,    ..       ■ 

thing  like  an  equality  with  the  im- 
perial legions  to  which  they  were  opposed,  was 
thus  distributed.  The  noble  Anglo-Portuguese 
army,  now  mustering  seventy-five  thousand 
combatants,  of  whom  forty-four  thousand  were 
British,  with  ninety  guns  and  six  thousand 
horse,  was  on  the  Portuguese  frontier,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Coa,  burning  with  ardour,  and 
ready  at  a  moment's  warning  to  start  against 
the  enemy,  over  whom  they  already  anticipated 
a  decisive  victory.  The  Anglo-Sicilian  army, 
under  Sir  John  Murray,  was  at  the  extremity 
of  the  line,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alicante, 
and  numbered  sixteen  thousand  men,  of  whom 
eleven  thousand  were  English  and  King's  Ger- 
man Legion,  upon  whom  reliance  could  be 
placed,  and  the  remainder  foreign  troops,  chief- 
ly from  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  British  ser- 
vice. Copons's  Spaniards,  six  or  eight  thou- 
sand strong,  occupied  the  mountain  country  and 
upper  ends  of  the  valleys  in  Catalonia,  and  might 
be  expected  to  co-operate  with  Murray  in  the 
operations  on  the  Lower  Ebro.  Elio's  men, 
twenty  thousand  in  number,  were  behind  Mur- 
ray in  Murcia ;  but  they  were  as  yet  in  a  very 
inefficient  state,  and  could  not  be  trusted  in 
presence  of  the  enemy.  The  third  army,  under 
the  Duke  del  Parque,  mustered  twelve  thousand 
combatants,  who  were  posted  in  the  defiles  of 
the  Sierra  Morena.  The  first  army  of  the  re- 
serve, under  the  Conde  d'Abisbal,  was  in  Anda- 
lusia, and  consisted  nominally  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand men  ;  but  the  greater  part  were  mere  raw 
recruits,  who  were  wholly  unfit  for  active  ser- 
vice. The  only  Spanish  force  upon  which  re- 
liance could  really  be  placed  was  the  fourth  ar- 
my under  Castanos  in  Estremadura,  and  on  the 
frontiers  of  Leon  and  Galicia,  which  was  des- 
tined to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Grand  Ar- 
my under  Wellington.  It  included  the  Spanish 
divisions  in  Estremadura,  the  Galicians  under 
Giron,  the  Asturians  under  Porlier,  and  the 
guerillas  of  Mina  and  Longa.  It  embraced  the 
whole  troops  able  to  take  the  field  in  the  west 
and  northwest  of  Spain,  and  mustered  forty 
thousand  combatants,  who,  though  not  equal  to 
the  encounter  of  the  French  in  regular  conflicts, 
were  for  the  most  part  old  soldiers,  inured  to 
hardship,  and  trained  to  irregular  warfare,  and 
who  rendered,  in  consequence,  important  ser- 
vice in  the  course  of  the  campaign.! 

The  French  forces  in  the  Peninsula,  though  con- 
p  to  and  siderably  reduced  by  the  draughts 
strength  of  the  vvhich  the  necessities  of  Napoleon, 
French  armies  after  the  disasters  of  Russia,  com- 
m  the  Pemn-  pene(i  him  to  make  from  his  vet- 
eran legions  in  that  quarter,  were 

*  Nap.,  v  ,  505,  506.     Tor.,  v.,  234,  237. 

t  Nap.,  v.,  505,  506.  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  243.  Tor., 
v.,  233,  236.  Wellington  to  Sir  T.  Graham,  April  7,  1813, 
Gurw.,  x.,  270. 


still  very  formidable,  and  exhibited  a  sum-total  of 
combatants  both  superior  in  number  to,  and  in- 
comparably more  concentrated  and  better  disci 
plined  than,  the  greater  part  of  the  allied  forces. 
The  most  powerful  part  of  it  consisted  of  the  ar- 
my commanded  by  Joseph  in  person,  which,  by 
drawing  together  the  whole  disposable  military 
power  of  the  French  in  the  Peninsula,  had  com- 
pelled Wellington  to  evacuate  the  Spanish  terri- 
tory in  the  close  of  the  last  campaign.  Their 
whole  force,  which,  at  the  termination  of  the  re- 
treat into  Portugal,  was  still  two  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  strong,  was  now  reduced  by  the 
draughts  into  Germany,  in  March,  1813,  to  two 
hundredand  thirty-one  thousand,  of  whom  twen- 
ty-nine thousand  were  horse.  Of  these,  only  one 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand  were  pres- 
ent with  the  eagles,  and  sixty-eight  thousand 
were  under  Suchet  in  Arragon,  Valencia,  and 
Catalonia.  Of  the  remainder,  ten  thousand  were 
at  Madrid ;  eight  thousand  were  in  Old  Castile 
and  Leon,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  Anglo- 
Portuguese  army ;  and  the  rest,  to  the  number  of 
forty  thousand,  preserved  the  communications 
in  the  northern  provinces,  and  maintained  a 
painful  partisan  warfare  with  the  insurrection, 
which  had  now  assumed  a  very  serious  charac- 
ter, in  Biscay  and  Navarre.*! 

But  although  the  French  forces  were  thus 
superior  in  numerical  amount,  and  Their  latent 
greatly  stronger  from  their  concen-  sources  of 
trated  position,  homogeneous  char-  weakness  and 
acter,  and  uniform  discipline,  than  dlsunion- 
the  multifarious  host  of  the  allies  to  which  they 
were  opposed,  yet  there  were  many  causes  which 
tended  to  depress  their  spirit,  and  brought  them 
into  the  field  with  much  less  than  their  wonted 
vigour  and  animation.  It  was  universally  felt 
that  they  had  been  worsted  in  the  last  cam- 
paign ;  that  they  had  lost  half,  and  the  richest 
half,  of  Spain  ;  and  that  their  hold  of  the  re- 
mainder had  been  everywhere  loosened.  The 
charm  of  their  invincibility,  the  unbroken  series 
of  their  triumphs,  was  at  an  end :  the  soldiers 
no  longer  approached  the  English  but  with 
secret  ieelings  of  self-distrust,  the  necessary 
consequence  of  repeated  defeats ;  their  chiefs, 
dreading  to  measure  swords  with  Wellington, 
became  nervous  about  their  responsibility  ;  and, 
anticipating  defeat,  were  chiefly  solicitous  to 
discover  some  mode  of  averting  the  vials  of  the 
imperial  wrath,  which  they  were  well  aware 
would  burst  on  their  heads  the  moment  intelli- 
gence of  disaster  reached  Napoleon.  Co-oper- 
ation, there  was  none  between  the  leaders  of 
their  armies.  Suchet  was  jealous  of  Soult,  and 
yielded  a  tardy  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
Joseph  himself ;  Jourdan,  who  commanded  the 
army  of  the  centre,  was  a  respectable  veteran, 
but  wholly  unequal  to  the  task  of  meeting  the 
shock  of  Wellington  at  the  head  of  eighty  thou- 
sand men  ;  and  Soult,  though  a  most  able  man 
in  strategy  and  the  preparations  for  a  campaign, 
had  shown  himself  at  Albuera  unequal  to  the 
crisis  of  a  serious  battle  :  he  laboured,  also,  un- 
der heavy  suspicions  on  the  part  of  his  royal 
master,  and  he  had  been  called  to  Germany  to 
assist  in  stemming  the  torrent  of  misfortune  on 
the  Elbe.  The  disasters  of  the  Moscow  cam- 
paign were  known,  the  fatal  twenty-ninth  bul- 

*  Belm.,i.,249.   Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  243.     Nap.,  v.,  505, 
506.    Imperial  Muster-rolls,  ibid.,  618.      t  App.  C,  ch.  lxxii._ 
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letin  had  been  published,  and  its  effects  had  be- 
come painfully  visible  in  the  march  of  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  army  across  the  Pyrenees,  to 
be  replaced  only  by  raw  battalions  of  conscripts, 
very  different  from  the  bronzed  veterans  who 
had  departed.  Thus  the  army  had  lost  both  its 
consistency  and  its  spirit ;  its  generals  were  at 
variance  with  each  other,  and  each  solicitous 
only  for  the  objects  of  his  separate  province ; 
and  its  supreme  direction,  divided  between  the 
distant  commands,  often  found  wholly  inapplica- 
ble on  the  spot,  of  Napoleon,  and  the  weaker 
judgment  of  Joseph  and  Jourdan,  was  little  cal- 
culated to  stem  the  torrent  of  disaster  accumula- 
ting round  a  sinking  empire  and  a  falling  throne.* 
It  had  been  the  sage  policy  of  Wellington, 


Operations  on 


during  the  winter  which  succeed- 


the  east  coast  ed  the  campaign  of  Salamanca,  to 
of  the  Penin-  retain  the  Spanish  armies,  so  far 
as  it  was  possible,  at  a  distance 
from  the  enemy ;  and  rather  to  permit  consid- 
erable districts,  meanwhile,  to  be  ravaged  by 
the  enemy's  troops,  than  to  run  the  hazard  of 
blasting  all  the  prospects  of  the  campaign,  by 
exposing  his  own  ill-disciplined  levies  to  certain 
destruction,  by  being  prematurely  brought  into 
conflict  with  their  veteran  legions.  On  this 
principle,  he  had  resolutely  withstood  the  re- 
peated instances  of  the  minister  of  war  at  Ca- 
diz, who  had  urged  him  to  move  forward  the 
Duke  del  Parque's  forces  from  the  Sierra  Mo- 
rena,  to  rescue  from  devastation  the  southern 
provinces  of  La  Mancha.  Operations  first  com- 
menced on  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain,  where 
Sir  John  Murray  had  landed  at  Alicante  in  the 
■p  ,  „.  end  of  February,  and  hastened  to  put 
the  army  on  a  better  footing  than  it  had 
as  yet  attained;  for  so  little  had  the  British 
government  profited  by  their  experience  of 
the  bad  effect  of  a  change  of  commanders  at 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Vimiera,  that  no  less 
than  three  different  generals  were  called  to  the 
direction  of  the  army  in  Murcia  within  four 
months.  By  the  united  efforts  of  Murray  and 
Elio,  the  allied  army  was  soon  put  into  a  more 
efficient  condition,  and  was  found  to  amount  to 
twenty-seven  thousand  infantry,  three  thousand 
horse,  with  thirty-seven  guns.  Deeming  him- 
self now  in  sufficient  force  to  commence  active 
March  6  °Perati°nst  tne  English  general  moved 
forward  from  Alicante  towards  Valen- 
cia, in  four  columns,  and,  after  some  incon- 
siderable skirmishes,  approached  Suchet's  in- 
trenched camp  behind  the  Xucar ;  but  finding 
it  too  strong  to  risk  an  assault,  he  concentrated 
the  bulk  of  his  troops  at  Castalla,  while  a  di- 
vision of  British  troops  under  Roche  was  de- 
spatched to  Alicante,  with  orders  to  embark  and 
endeavour  to  make  itself  master  of  Valencia, 
which  was  defended  only  by  a  garrison  of  a  thou- 
sand infantry  and  eight  hundred  horse,  while 
the  attention  of  Suchet,  with  the  main  body  of 
his  forces,  was  occupied  by  the  operations  in  the 
interior  on  the  Xucar.  t 

Suchet,  at  this  period,  had  ceased  to  make 
Force  and  po-  Valencia  his  stronghold  and  place 
sition  of  Su-  d'armee,  and  had  transferred  his  prin- 
^.tjit  this  cipal  magazines  and  military  stores 
to  Saguntum,  the  fortifications  of 


period. 


*  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  241,  242.     Belm.,  i,  248,  249. 
t  Nap.,  v.,  454, 457.   Vict,  et  Conq.,  ixii.,  254,  255.    Tor., 
T.,  250,251. 
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which  he  had  repaired  and  strengthened  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  which  was  now  become  a 
most  formidable  point  of  defence.  He  had  for- 
ty thousand  admirable  veterans  under  his  com- 
mand, and  thirty  thousand  more  occupied  the 
fortresses  and  level  parts  of  Catalonia,  from 
whom  re-enforcements  could  be  drawn  to  resist 
any  serious  attack ;  but  as  his  chief  reliance 
far  provisions  was  still  placed  on  the  great  ag- 
ricultural plains  of  Arragon,  and  the  communi- 
cation from  them  was  much  intercepted  by  the 
guerilla  parties,  a  large  part  of  this  force  re- 
quired to  be  stationed  in  the  rear  to  keep  up 
his  communications,  and  he  could  not  muster 
more  than  sixteen  thousand  infantry  and  two 
thousand  horse,  with  thirty  guns,  for  active  op- 
erations beyond  the  Xucar.  These,  however, 
were  all  tried  veterans,  who  had  never  yet  suf- 
fered defeat,  and  whose  confidence  was  far  from 
being  broken,  as  that  of  the  troops  opposed  to- 
Wellington  had  been,  by  repeated  disasters. 
Though  Valencia  was  nominally  the  seat  of  Su- 
chet's power,  yet  it  was  now  incapable  of  de- 
fence ;  he  had  razed  all  the  external  defences 
erected  by  the  Spaniards,  and  confined  his  hold 
to  the  old  walls.  His  real  seat  of  power  was 
Saguntum  ;  to  connect  which  with  Tortosa,  he 
had  strongly  fortified  Oropesa  and  Peniscola  on. 
the  seacoast,  and  established  a  line  of  block- 
houses for  infantry  in  the  interior,  through  Mo- 
rilla  to  Mequinenza.  In  the  double  range  of 
mountains  beyond  the  Xucar,  at  Xativa  and 
Moxente,  he  had  established  an  intrenched 
camp,  which,  though  not  strongly  fortified,  was 
very  susceptible  of  defence  from  the  natural 
strength  of  its  situation  ;  and  he  had  strong  out- 
posts at  Biar  and  Castalla,  to  observe  and  re- 
tard the  advance  of  the  allied  troops.*t 

Feeling  himself  thus  secure  from  the  quality 
of  his  troops,  and  the  strength  of 
the  position  on  which  he  might,  in  ^f^of- 
case  of  need,  fall  back  ;  and  aware,  fensive,  and 
also,  that  Murray's  advance  was  defeats  the 
part  of  the  general  plan  of  Welling-  ^edYutd 
ton  to  force  the  French  across  the 
Ebro,  Suchet  resolved  to  assume  the  offensive 
as  soon  as  he  learned  that  the  detachment  of 
Roche  had  been  sent  to  Alicante.     He  was  the 
more  encouraged  to  do  this,  as  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  alarmed  at  the  dissensions  in  Sicily, 
and  the  threats  of  a  descent  by  Murat, 
recalled  the  troops  sent  to  Alicante  to     arc 
menace  Valencia,  for  the  defence  of  that  island ; 
and  thus  rendered  entirely  abortive  the  project 
of  a  double  attack  on  the  posts  of  the 
French  general.  Roche's  English  troops     p 
having  embarked  for  Minorca  in  the  first  week 
of  April,  Suchet  concentrated  his  troops,  and 
attacked  the  Spanish  advanced  guard 
at  Yecla,  which  immediately  fell  back  ;  Ap 


*  Suchet's  Mem.,  ii.,  303,  305.  Nap.,  v.,  450,  454.  Tor., 
v.,  251. 

t  "The  able  pacific  administration  of  Suchet  had  enabled 
him  successfully  to  levy  the  enormous  war  contribution  of 
200,000,000  of  reals,  or  53,000,000  francs  (£2,120,000),  im- 
posed on  the  city  and  provinces,  by  order  of  Napoleon,  after 
its  surrender  by  Blake  in  1811  ;  and,  independently  of  this 
enormous  burden,  Suchet's  whole  troops  were  clothed,  fed, 
and  lodged  at  the  expense  of  the  districts  they  occupied  ; 
and  25,000,000  francs  (£1,000,000)  were  realized  in  the 
last  nine  mouths  of  their  occupation,  part  of  which  were  re- 
mitted to  Madrid.  Yet  Suchet's  government  was  incom- 
parably the  most  lenient  and  best  administered  of  any  of 
the  French  marshals  in  Spain." — See  Mcmoires  du  Marts- 
chal  Suchet,  ii.,  291,  295. 
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but,  being  overtaken  in  its  retreat  by  Harispe's 
division,  was  totally  defeated,  with  the  loss  of 
two  hundred  killed  and  fifteen  hundred  prison- 
ers. On  the  same  day,  the  Spanish  garrison  of 
Villena,  eight  hundred  strong,  were  made  pris- 
oners, from  Elio's  obstinate  refusal  to  obey 
Murray's  order  to  withdraw  it.  Murray,  upon 
this,  concentrated  his  troops,  and  leaving  Colo- 
nel Adam  with  the  rear-guard  in  front  of  the 
pass  of  Biar,  withdrew  the  main  body  of  his 
army  through  that  rugged  defile,  and  took  post 
on  strong  ground  about  three  miles  above  the 
upper  end  of  the  pass,  the  Spaniards  under 
Whittingham  forming  the  left,  on  the  rugged  sier- 
ra of  Castalla  ;  the  right,  composed  of  Clinton's 
British  division  and  Roche's  Spaniards,  on  the 
low  ground,  with  the  bed  of  a  torrent  in  their 
front ;  and  the  town  and  old  castle  of  Castalla, 
on  a  conical  hill  in  the  centre,  being  occupied 
by  Mackenzie's  division,  and  all  its  approaches 
strongly  guarded  by  artillery.* 

Imboldened  by  the  early  and  rapid  success 

Battle  of  Cas-  °^  ms  arms  agamst  tne  Spaniards, 
talla,  and  de-  Suchet,  after  much  hesitation,  de- 
feat of  the  termined  to  attack  the  British  in 
French.  taejr  pOSition,  and  for  this  purpose 

to  force  the  pass  of  Biar.  Adam's  advanced 
guard,  consisting  of  two  Italian  regiments,  a 
British  battalion,  and  two  troops  of  foreign  hus- 
sars, assailed  by  greatly  superior  forces,  retreat- 
ed, bravely  fighting,  up  the  pass  :  the  French 
pursued  with  great  vigour,  their  skirmishers 
swarming  up  the  rocky  acclivities  on  either 
side  with  extraordinary  agility  and  resolution  ; 
it  was  the  counterpart  of  the  forcing  of  the  de- 
file at  Rolica  by  the  British,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Peninsular  war.t  Alarmed  at  this 
success  of  the  enemy,  by  which  he  lost  two 
guns,  Murray,  notwithstanding  the  strength  of 
his  position,  gave  orders  for  a  retreat ;  but,  for- 
tunately for  the  honour  of  England,  the  attack 
commenced  before  it  could  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution, and  Suchet,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
was  taught  the  quality  of  British  troops,  t  The 
ascent  on  the  left,  where  Whittingham's  Span- 
iards were  posted,  was  so  rugged  that  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  the  steep  was  sur- 
mounted :  slowly,  however,  the  French  gained 
ground,  and  in  some  places  reached  the  summit, 
and  were  proceeding  along  it,  when  they  met 
the  27th  regiment,  who,  lying  down  concealed 
among  the  rocks, $  suddenly  sprang  up  and  gave 
them  such  a  volley,  within  pistol-shot,  as  sent 
the  whole  headlong,  with  dreadful  loss,  down 
the  side  of  the  ridge.  The  attack  on  the  other 
points  was,  in  like  manner,  repulsed  by  the 
steady  valour  of  the  English  and  German  troops ; 
and  at  length,  Suchet,  despairing  of  success, 
drew  off  his  men  in  great  confusion  towards 
the  pass  of  Biar. 

*  Nap.,  v.,  461,  462.  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  255.  Tor., 
v.,  252,  253.  t  Ante,  iii.,  80. 

t  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  256.  Sir  J.  Murray's  Account,  April 
13, 1813,  Gurw.,x.,353.     Tor.,  v.,  254.     Suchet,  ii.,  307. 

t)  An  event  happened  here  which  recalls  the  heroic  ages 
of  the  Iliad  or  Amadis  de  Gaul.  As  the  French  were  de- 
ploying their  columns,  a  grenadier  officer,  advancing  alone, 
challenged  any  English  officer  to  single  combat.  The  of- 
fer was  immediately  accepted  by  Captain  Waldron  of  the 
27th,  who  sprang  out  of  his  company  to  meet  him :  the 
hostile  lines  looked  on  without  firing  a  shot,  and  at  the 
first  encounter,  the  Frenchman's  head  was  cleft  asunder. 
The  27th,  with  a  loud  shout,  brought  down  their  arms, 
and  gave  the  volley  which  hurled  the  French  down  the 
steep. — Nap.,  v.,  465. 


Now  was  the  time  for  the  allies  to  have  ad- 
vanced in  pursuit :  the  narrow  defile,  three  miles 
long,  was  in  Suchet's  rear,  and,  in  endeavouring 
to  get  back  through  the  gorge,  all  his  guns,  and 
probably  part  of  his  army,  would  have  been  ta- 
ken by  a  vigorous  enemy  thundering  in  pursuit. 
Donkin,*  the  quartermaster-general,  who  clearly 
saw  that  the  decisive  moment  had  arrived,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  Mackenzie's  division,  and 
was  gallantly  assailing  the  French  rear -guard, 
which  strove  to  make  good  the  entrance  of  the 
pass  ;  Suchet,  with  his  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
caissons,  pellmell,  had  plunged  into  the  defile  in 
great  disorder,  and  a  vigorous  effort  would  have 
thrown  the  whole  into  irretrievable  confusion  in 
its  narrow  windings,  and  given  the  British,  in 
their  first  essay  in  the  east  of  the  Peninsula,  a 
triumph  as  decisive,  though  with  inferior  bodies 
of  men,  as  those  of  Hohenlinden  or  the  Katz- 
bach — when  Murray,  satisfied  with  the  success 
already  achieved,  snatched  victory  from  their 
grasp,  and,  in  spite  of  the  energetic  remonstran- 
ces of  Donkin,  drew  off  his  forces,  and  allowed 
the  French  to  make  their  way  through  the  defile 
unmolested.  The  consequence  was,  that  Su- 
chet brought  off  his  whole  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion-wagons ;  but  such  had  been  the  close  and 
deadly  fire  of  the  British  troops,  that  in  the  pre  ■ 
vious  action  he  lost  eighteen  hundred  men ;  and, 
what  was  of  still  more  importance,  his  moral  in- 
fluence was  materially  weakened  by  having  suf- 
fered a  defeat  in  his  first  serious  encounter  with 
the  British  troops,  t 

After  this  defeat,  Suchet  resumed  his  position 
in  his  intrenched  camp ;  and  Murray,  weakened 
by  the  loss  of  Roche's  British  troops,  who  had 
been  recalled  by  Lord  William  Bentinck,  did  not 
feel  himself  in  sufficient  strength  to  resume  of- 
fensive operations  in  that  quarter  till  the  battle 
of  Vittona  gave  a  new  complexion  to  the  war. 

Though  Wellington  had  anxiously  enjoined 
the  whole  Spanish  generals,  in  eve-  operations  in 
ry  part  of  the  Peninsula,  to  abstain  the  northern 
from  hostilities,  and  withdraw  as  provinces. 
much  as  possible  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy, 
yet  it  was  impossible  to  carry  these  directions 
implicitly  into  execution  in  the  northern  provin- 
ces. A  most  formidable  insurrection,  as  alrea- 
dy mentioned^  had  broken  out  in  Biscay,  upon 
occasion  of  the  concentration  of  the  French 
troops  after  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  which  had 
been  powerfully  supported  by  succours  from  the 
British  fleet ;  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  French, 
during  the  winter  and  spring,  had  been  unable 
to  dispossess  the  insurgents  from  the  principal 
stronghold  which  they  then  acquired.  The  gue- 
rillas had  become  much  more  experienced  and 
systematic  in  their  operations  ;  their  bands  in 
the  interior  had  swelled  into  small  armies  ;  they 
possessed  several  fortified  posts  on  the  coast, 
which  enabled  them  to  communicate  at  pleas- 
ure with,  and  receive  supplies  of  arms  and  am- 
munition from  the  English  ships  of  war,  these 
supplies  being  now  dealt  with  a  judgment  and 
liberality  which  proved  of  the  most  essential 
service.  The  partidas  in  these  provinces  were 
no  longer  composed  of  reckless  and  desperate 


*  Afterward  Sir  Rufane  Donkin,  a  most  gallant  and  en- 
terprising officer. 

t  Sir  J.  Murray's  Account,  April  14,  1813,  Gurw.,  x., 
353.  Nap.,  v.,  465, 466.  Tor.,  v.,  254, 255.  Vict,  et  Conq., 
xxii.,  260.  t  Ante,  iii.,  496. 
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characters,  who  had  been  ruined  by  the  events 
of  the  war,  but  embraced  young  men  of  the  best 
families,  who  had  hitherto  taken  no  part  in  the 
contest,  but  whom  the  dreadful  severities  of 
Marshal  Bessieres  had  drawn  forth  into  the 
ranks  of  their  country.*  In  Biscay  alone  sev- 
eral battalions,  each  a  thousand  strong,  of  this 
description  had  been  formed ;  and  so  completely 
had  they  succeeded  in  intercepting  the  commu- 
nication along  the  great  road  from  Bayonne  to 
Madrid,  that  Joseph  only  received  his  despatch- 
es of  the  4th  of  January  on  the  18th  of  March, 
and  then  by  the  circuitous  route  of  Barcelona 
and  Valencia.tt 

This  formidable  insurrection  excited,  as  well 
Napoleon's  in-  it;  niight>  the  anxious  attention  of 
structions  on  Napoleon,  threatening  as  it  did  his 
ihis  emergen-  principal  line  of  communication 
cy  to  Joseph.  with  all  hig  armies  beyond  the  Pyr- 
enees, and  paralyzing  the  whole  operations  in 
the  Peninsula,  by  the  impossibility  either  of  ob- 
taining information,  despatching  orders,  or  send- 
ing succours,  save  under  the  guard  of  whole 
divisions.  His  instructions  to  meet  the  danger 
were  characterized  by  his  usual  decision  and 
ability.  "  Hold,"  said  he  to  Joseph,  "  Madrid 
and  Valencia  only  as  points  of  observation  ;  fix 
your  headquarters,  not  as  monarch,  but  as  gen- 
eral of  the  French  forces,  at  Valladolid  ;  con- 
centrate the  armies  of  the  south,  of  the  centre, 
and  of  Portugal,  around  you :  the  allies  will 
not,  and,  indeed,  cannot,  make  any  serious  offen- 
sive movement  for  several  months  ;  wherefore 
it  is  your  business  to  profit  by  their  forced  in- 
activity, to  put  down  the  insurrection  in  the 
northern  provinces,  to  free  the  communication 
with  France,  and  re-establish  a  good  base  for 
operations  before  the  commencement  of  another 
campaign,  that  the  French  army  may  be  in  a 
condition  to  fight  the  allies,  if  they  advance  to- 
wards France."  To  enable  Joseph  to  effect  the 
desired  pacification  of  the  northern  provinces, 
he  was  authorized  to  summon  to  Valladolid,  if 
necessary,  the  whole  army  of  Portugal ;  but 
when  he  came  to  inquire  of  Count  Reille,  its 
commander,  how  soon  these  directions  could  be 
obeyed,  he  was  answered  that  that  army,  having 
recently  remitted  3,600,000  francs,  seized  by 
force  by  Marmont,  to  France,  and  being  totally 
destitute  of  horses  and  carriages, §  was  in  no 


*  Ante,  iii.,438. 

t  Nap.,  v.,  433,  434.  Buquet  to  Berthier,  Feb.  3,  1813, 
Belm.,  i.,  App.  109,  p.  682. 

t  "  If  re-enforcements  do  not  speedily  arrive  in  Navarre, 
1  shall  not  be  surprised  at  any  catastrophe  that  may  occur. 
The  insolence  of  the  brigands  proves  the  confidence  they 
feel  in  their  operations.  I  am  assured  it  has  never  been  so 
great.  Their  organization  into  battalions,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  country,  is  complete  ;  it  is  difficult  to  es- 
timate the  advantages  they  derive  from  it.  If  from  the 
frontiers  of  Portugal  our  armies  had  sent  some  divisions 
to  live  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro,  before  the  winter  was 
over  we  would  have  purged  this  fine  country  of  the  brig- 
ands who  infest  it  ;  and  in  spring  these  divisions,  perfectly 
Te-established,  would  have  been  able  to  resume  their  oper- 
ations against  the  eternal  enemies  of  the  Continent.  Much 
precious  time  has  already  been  lost,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
■V)  do  in  spring  what  should  have  been  done  in  winter.  The 
brigands  push  their  audacity  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  levy  con- 
tributions in  the  provinces  occupied  by  our  troops.  My 
prince,  the  evil  is  great,  and  strong  remedies  are  loudly 
called  for.  They  are  not  to  be  found  but  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  powerful  military  force." — Lettre  du  Buquet, 
Commandant  de  la  Gendarmerie  de  P  Annie  d'Espugne,  au 
Prince  Berthier,  Vittoria,  ZdFevrier,  1813.  Belmas,  i., 
682,  App. 

1  Napoleon  to  Joseph,  Jan.  29,  1813,  Nap.,  v.,  606,  and 
Reille  to  Due  de  Feltre,  Dec.  27,  1612,  Belm.,  i.,  660. 


condition  to  undertake  any  offensive  opera- 
tions. 

Joseph,  however,  was  less  intent  on  carrying 
into  effect  these  judicious  instruc- 
tions  than  on  getting  quit  of  Soult,  |J£r 
whom  he  openly  accused  of  crim-  the  suppr&ss- 
inal  ambition;  adding,  that  matters  ingot"  the 
had   come   to   that  pass   between  northeni  m- 

.,     ..  T  surrection. 

them,  that  one  or  other  must  quit 
Spain*  In  consequence  of  this  flagrant  dis- 
union, as  well  as  of  Napoleon's  own  need  of 
Soult's  military  abilities  in  the  arduous  German 
campaign  on  which  he  was  entering,  that  mar- 
shal was  summoned  to  Germany,  where,  as  al- 
ready noticed,  he  bore  a  distinguished  part  in 
the  battles  on  the  Elbe.t  The  emperor,  how- 
ever, incessantly  urged  his  brother  to  concen- 
trate his  troops  on  the  Ebro,  and  strain  every 
nerve  to  put  down  the  insurrection  in  the  north  ; 
and,  being  discontented  with  the  mode  in  which 
Caffarelli  had  conducted  the  partisan  warfare 
there,  he  gave  Clausel  the  command,  and  en- 
joined him  to  resume  the  offensive  without  loss 
of  time,  and  strike  at  the  enemy's  principal  de- 
pots and  magazines,  in  order  to  deprive  them 
of  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  contest.^  Clau- 
sel assumed  the  command  on  the  22d  of  Feb- 
ruary ;  re-enforcements,  nearly  twenty  thou- 
sand strong,  from  the  army  of  Portugal,  soon 
after  arrived  ;  and  the  Spaniards  soon  felt  that 
they  had  a  very  different  antagonist  to  deaC 
with  from  the  general  who,  during  the  winter, 
had  permitted  so  serious  an  insurrection  to 
grow  up  in  the  mountain  districts.^ 

Clausel  repaired,  early  in  the  middle  of  March, 
to  Bilboa,  which  was  in  a  manner  Clau   ,, 
besieged  by  the  guerillas,  and,  after  cessful  opera- 
some  sharp  fighting,  drove  them  tions  in  Bis- 
back  into  their  mountain  strong-  cay- 
holds  in  the   neighbourhood  of  Durango,  anc 
immediately  began  his  preparations  for 
the  siege  of  Castro,  the  most  impor-  15- 

tant  stronghold  which  they  possessed  on  the 
coast,  and  by  which  they  constantly  communi- 
cated with  the  English  ships  of  war.     While  he 


*  "  The  Duke  of  Dalmatia  or  myself  must  quit  Spain. 
At  Valencia,  I  had  so  far  forgotten  my  own  injuries,  and 
suppressed  my  own  indignation,  that,  instead  of  sending 
Soult  to  France,  I  gave  him  the  direction  of  the  operations 
of  the  armies ;  but  it  was  in  the  hope  that  shame  for  the 
past,  combined  with  his  avidity  for  glory,  would  urge  him 
to  extraordinary  exertion.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  however, 
has  happened :  he  is  a  man  not  to  be  trusted.  Restless, 
intriguing,  ambitious,  he  would  sacrifice  everything  to  his 
own  advancement ;  and  he  possesses  just  that  sort  of  tal- 
ent that  would  lead  him  to  mount  a  scaffold  at  the  time  he 
thought  he  was  ascending  a  throne,  because  he  would  want 
the  courage  to  strike  when  the  crisis  arrived.  At  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Tormes,  I  acquit  him  of  treachery,  because 
there  fear  alone  prevented  him  from  bringing  the  allies  to 
battle  :  but  he  was,  nevertheless,  treacherous  to  the  em- 
peror, and  his  proceedings  in  Spain  were  probably  connect- 
ed with  Mallet's  conspiracy  in  Paris." — Kino  Joseph  to 
Napoleon,  Feb.  27th,  1813,  Napier,  v.,  437,  438. 

t  Ante,  iv.,  72. 

t  "  The  partidas  are  strong,  organized,  exercised,  and 
seconded  by  the  general  exultation  produced  by  the  battle 
of  Salamanca.  The  insurrectional  juntas  have  been  re- 
vived ;  the  posts  on  the  coasts  abandoned  by  the  French, 
and  seized  by  the  English  ;  the  bands  enioy  all  the  resour- 
ces of  the  country,  and  the  system  of  warfare  hitherto  pur- 
sued has  favoured  this  progress.  The  French  have  re- 
mained always  on  the  defensive  ;  you  mnst  adopt  a  contra- 
ry system ;  attack  suddenly,  pursue  rapidly  ;  aim  at  the 
Spaniards'  magazines,  depdts  of  arms,  and  hospitals  ;  dis- 
organize the  insurrection,  and  one  or  two  successes  will 
pacify  the  whole  country." — Napoleon  to  Clausel,  9th 
Fet.,'  1813,  Nap.,  v.,  486. 

v  Nap.,  v.,  485,  469.     Napoleon  to  Clausel,  Feb.  7,  1813 
ibid.,  v.,  486. 
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was  so  engaged,  however,  Bilboa  was 
Apnl      again  threatened  by  the  partidas,  and 
very  nearly  fell  into  their  hands.     Mina  defeat- 
ed one  of  his  columns  near  Leria,  with 
April  5.  the  loss  of  ejgnt  ilutKired  men  ;  the  same 

enterprising  chief  had  made  himself  master  of 
Taffalla,  with  its  garrison  of  five  hundred  men  : 
forty  thousand  men  were  in  arms  in  Navarre 
and  Biscay,  of  which  sixteen  thousand  were  on 
the  coast  of  Biscay  and  Guipuscoa,  acting  in 
conjunction  with  the  British  fleet ;  and  eighteen 
thousand,  who  could  unite  in  a  day,  occupied 
both  banks  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Ebro.  It 
was  a  serious  and  a  harassing  warfare,  in  the 
face  of  such  a  force,  possessing  the  whole 
mountain  strongholds  of  the  country,  to  attempt 
the  siege  of  Castro  in  form,  but  Clausel's  vig- 
our and  ability  were  equal  to  the  undertaking. 
With  this  view,  he  divided  his  forces  into  two 
divisions  ;  and  while  Palombini,  with  six  thou- 
sand men,  commenced  the  siege,  Foy,  with  ten 
thousand,  covered  the  operations  ;  and  he  him- 
self, with  thirteen  thousand,  took  post  at  Puen- 
ta  la  Reyna,  in  Navarre,  to  make  head  against 
Mina,  Longa,  and  the  numerous  bands  of  insur- 
gents in  that  quarter.  Several  actions  ensued, 
in  which  the  Spaniards  were  worsted ;  and  at 
length  Mina  himself  was  totally  defeat- 

ay     '  ed  in  the  valley  of  Roncal,  with  a  thou- 
sand killed  or  wounded  ;   the  remainder  dis- 
persed, and  the  chief  himself  escaped  with  only 
fourteen  men.     He  soon  reassembled  his  scat- 
tered  band,  however,  and  near  Leria  de- 

ay     '  stroyed  two  regiments  of  French  caval- 
ry ;   but  still  the  dispersion  of  Mina's  corps, 
even  for  a  time,  considerably  lowered  the  spirit 
of  the  insurgents  ;  and  Clause!,  establishing  his 
headquarters  at  Pampeluna,  succeeded 

ay  "  in  pacifying  several  of  the  valleys  of 
Navarre.  Meanwhile,  Castro  was  carried  by 
storm  ;  and  Sarrut,  following  up  Napoleon's  in- 
M  29  structi°ns>  pushed  forward  against  the 
depots  and  magazines  of  the  Biscayan 
insurgents,  and  nearly  destroyed  three  of  their 
finest  battalions.  But  though  this  brilliant  suc- 
cess attended  the  French  arms  on  the  coast  and 
in  Navarre,  it  was  wellnigh  balanced  by  the  ad- 
vantages gained  by  the  enemy,  who,  during  the 
absence  of  the  main  forces  of  the  French  in 
these  flank  operations,  fell  upon  the  high  road 
from  Bayonne  to  Burgos,  and  captured  several 
of  the  blockhouses,  putting  the  garrisons  to  the 
sword,  insomuch  that  Clausel,  worn  out  with 
this  interminable  warfare,  declared  it  would 
require  fifty  thousand  men  and  three  months  to 
put  down  the  northern  insurrection  ;  and  Na- 
poleon bitterly  complained  that  all  the  successes 
of  Foy,  Sarrut,  and  Palombini,  had  brought 
neither  safety  to  his  convoys  nor  regularity  to 
his  couriers.* 

But  greater  events  were  now  on  the  wing ; 

Wellington  pre-  the  chiefs  on  both  skles  repaired 
pares  to  take  to  their  respective  headquarters, 
the  field,  and      and  the  mutual  concentration  of 

aUon1saUOf0per'  trooPs  bespoke  the  approach  of 
serious  warfare.  Joseph,  who  had 
March  17.  quitted  Madrid  in  the  middle  of  March 
with  his  Guards,  had  subsequently  fixed  his 
headquarters  at  Valladolid,  from  whence  he 
had  detached  the  divisions  Foy,  Taupin,  Sarrut, 
and  Barbot,  to  aid  Clausel  in  the  reduction  of 
*  Nap.,  v.,  489,  502.     Kelrn.,  i.,  251.    Tor.,  v.,  238,  246. 


Biscay  and  Navarre.  This  large  deduction  from 
the  main  army  was  attended  with  the  most  im- 
portant effects  in  the  course  of  the  campaign ; 
for  Wellington  was  now  concentrating  his  for- 
ces, and  the  progress  of  spring  having  provided 
ample  forage  for  his  horses,  he  was  prepared  to 
march.  Never  had  the  army  been  so  numerous 
or  so  healthy,  never  its  spirits  so  high  :  twenty 
thousand  men  had  rejoined  their  ranks  since 
the  troops  went  into  winter-quarters  in  Decem- 
ber, and  the  meanest  drummer  was  inspired 
with  the  belief  that  he  was  about  to  march  from 
victory  to  victory,  till  the  French  eagles  were 
chased  across  the  Pyrenees.  Wellington's  plan 
was  to  move  the  left  wing  of  his  army  across 
the  Douro,  within  the  Portuguese  frontier ;  to 
march  it  up  the  left  bank  of  that  river  as  far  as 
Zamora,  and  then  crossing  the  Esla.  unite  it 
to  the  Galician  forces  ;  while  the  centre  and 
left,  advancing  from  the  Agueda  by  Salamanca, 
forced  the  passage  of  the  Tormes,  and  drove 
the  French  entirely  from  the  line  of  the  Douror 
towards  the  Carrion.  Constantly  threatening 
them  in  flank  by  the  left  wing,  which  was  to 
be  always  kept  in  advance,  he  thus  hoped  the 
enemy  would  be  driven  back  by  Burgos  into 
Biscay,  and  he  himself  would  succeed  in  estab- 
lishing there  a  new  basis  for  the  war,  resting  on 
the  numerous  and  fortified  seaports  on  the  coast, 
and  supported  by  the  gallant  mountaineers,  who 
in  such  strength  had  maintained  through  the 
winter  a  bloody  and  equal  contest  with  the  en- 
emy. In  this  way,  while  he  advanced  his  for- 
ces, and  drove  back  the  enemy  towards  their 
own  frontiers,  he  would  at  once  draw  nearer  to 
his  own  resources,  and  intercept  the  whole  com- 
munications of  the  enemy.  This  project  was 
attended  with  this  obvious  danger,  that  the  ar- 
my being  divided  into  two  grand  divisions,  with 
great  ranges  of  mountains  and  impassable  riv- 
ers between  them,  either  was  exposed  to  the 
risk  of  a  separate  attack  from  the  whole  forces 
of  the  enemy  ;  but  Wellington  relied  with  rea- 
son for  the  means  of  obviating  this  danger  upon 
the  strong  nature  of  the  country  to  which  either 
might  retire  in  case  of  danger,  the  high  spirit  and 
admirable  discipline  of  his  troops,  and  the  univer- 
sal fidelity  of  the  peasantry,  which  prevented  his 
designs  from  becoming  known  to  the  enemy.* 

The  march  began  on  the  22d  of  May,  and  on 
the  23d  headquarters  were  at  Ciu-  March  of  Wel- 
dad  Rodrigo.  Ample  employment  lington  into 
for  Suchet  was  at  the  same  time  se-  Spain. 
cured,  by  directions  sent  to  Sir  John  May  2i' 
Murray  to  embark  his  troops,  and,  landing  in 
Catalonia,  commence  the  siege  of  Taragona  ;  a 
bridge  equipage  was  prepared  for  the  passage  of 
the  Douro  ;  the  army  of  the  Duke  del  Parque  ad- 
vanced from  the  Sierra  Morena  into  La  Man- 
cha,  and  that  of  the  reserve  in  Andalusia  broke 
up  from  Seville  on  the  12th,  and  on  the  24th 
was  to  be  at  the  bridge  of  Almarez,  so  as  to 
threaten  Madrid  and  the  provinces  in  the  centre 
of  Spain  ;  and  preparations  were  made,  as  soon 
as  the  columns  reached  the  frontiers  of  Biscay 
or  Galicia,  for  throwing  off  the  communications 
with  Lisbon,  and  drawing  the  whole  supplies  of 
the  army  from  the  nearer  harbours  of  these 
northern  provinces.     Seventy  thousand   Eng- 


*  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  May  5,  i813,  Gurw.,  x.t 
357.  Nap.,  v.,  567,  569.  Belm.,  i.,  252,  Vict,  et  Conq.J 
xxii.,  243. 
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lish  and  Portuguese,  and  twenty  thousand  Span- 
iards, were  so  disposed  that  they  were  all  to 
hear  in  front  or  flank  on  the  surprised  and  dis- 
jointed columns  of  the  enemy,  who  would  be 
red  back,  it  was  hoped,  in  confusion,  into  the 
passes  of  the  Pyrenees.  Hope  pervaded  every 
bosom,  joy  beat  high  in  every  heart :  the  vet- 
erans marched  over  the  scenes  of  their  former 
glory,  the  halo  of  twenty  victories  playing  round 
..heir  baycnets  ;  the  new  soldiers  burned  with 
desire  to  emulate  their  well-earned  fame.  The 
English  commander  shared  the  general  exulta- 
tion ;  and  so  confidently  did  he  anticipate  the 
defeat  of  the  enemy,  and  the  permanent  trans- 
ference of  the  seat  of  war  to  the  north  of  the 
Peninsula,  that,  in  passing  the  stream  which 
marks  the  frontier  of  Spain,  he  rose  in  his  stir- 
rups, and,  waving  his  hand,  exclaimed,  "  Fare- 
well, Portugal!"* 

The  march  of  the  Duke  del  Parque's  army 
-rr     .  ,     and  the  reserve  from  Andalusia, 

.He  advances  by        ,  .    ,  ,    ,  . 

Ciudad  Rodrigo  which  commenced  ten  days  ear- 
and  Salamanca  lier  than  that  of  the  Grand  Army 
across  the  0f  Wellington,  to  give  them  time 

JJouro 

to  get  forward  before  the  latter 
moved,  was  attended  with  the  very  best  effect ; 
for  they  spread  the  alarm  in  Madrid  and  New 
Castile  before  the  direction  of  the  march  of  the 
British  army  could  be  known,  and,  by  inducing 
the  belief  that  a  combined  attack  on  the  capital 
was  intended,  prevented  that  concentration  of 
force  on  the  Upper  Ebro  by  which  alone  the 
march  of  the  British  general  could  have  been 
arrested.  Accordingly,  when  the  centre  and 
right  of  the  English  army  were  advancing  from 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  to  the  Douro,  and  Graham,  with 
the  left  in  advance,  was  toiling  through  the 
Tras-os-Montes,  not  more  than  thirty-five  thou- 
sand men,  with  a  hundred  guns,  were  concen- 
trated at  Valladolid ;  and  the  whole  French 
posts  at  Madrid,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus, 
were  in  alarm,  expecting  an  immediate  attack 
M     ,5    in   that   quarter.      Thus,  when  danger 

really  threatened  from  the  side  of  Sala- 
manca, no  means  of  resisting  it  existed ;  the 
line  of  the  Tonnes  was  at  once  abandoned,  with 
some  loss  to  the  retreating  army  in  passing ; 
three  days  after,  the  Douro  was  crossed  by  them 
at  Zamora,  and  the  bridge  there  destroyed  ;  the 
British  passed  the  Esla  by  the  fords,  and  the 
Douro  by  a  bridge  thrown  over  above  Zamora, 
and  at  Toro.  Wellington  himself,  who  had  set 
M      „    off  in  advance  of  his  troops,  passed  the 

river  at  Miranda,  by  means  of  a  basket 
slung  on  a  rope  stretched  from  precipice  to  pre- 
cipice, several  hundred  feet  above  the  foaming 
torrent.  Graham  had  encountered  many  diffi- 
culties on  his  march  through  the  mountains 
within  the  Portuguese  frontier,  but  his  vigour 
and  perseverance,  seconded  by  the  zeal  and  en- 
ergy of  his  troops,  had  overcome  them  all :  for- 
ty thousand  men  had  been  transported,  as  if  by 
enchantment,  in  ten  days,  through  two  hundred 
miles  of  the  most  broken  and  rugged  country  in 
the  Peninsula ;  and  on  the  3d  of  June  the  whole 
army  was  in  communication  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Dcuro,  between  Toro  and  the  River 
Esla.t 

*  Nap.,  v.,  512,  513.  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  25th 
May,  1813,  Gurw.,  x.,  399. 

t  Nap.,  v.,  520,  525.  Belm.,  i.,  252,  253.  Vict,  et  Conq., 
xxii.,  253,  254.  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  June  6, 1813, 
Gurw.   x.,  421. 
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This  formidable  concentration  of  troops  to 
the  north  of  the  Douro,  in  a  line  at  Bur«»iseTw> 
right  angles  to  the  position  which  uamd,  and  th» 
they  had  hitherto  occupied  fronting  French  retreat 
the  English  general,  rendered  the  t0  the  Ebro- 
farther  stay  of  the  French  army  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Valladolid  impossible  ;  and  a  bast] , 
ill-arranged  retreat  was  commenced  to  the  Up- 
per Ebro.  Valladolid,  with  considerable  stores 
of  ammunition,  was  occupied  on  the  4th.  On 
the  7th  and  8th,  the  British  army,  rapidly  pur- 
suing, crossed  the  Carrion  at  various  points  ; 
and  pressing  forward  with  conquering  violence, 
and  in  the  highest  spirits  at  seeing  the  enemy 
thus  receding  before  them,  soon  arrived  at  the 
scenes  which  they  had  passed  under  such  dis- 
astrous circumstances,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  retreat  from  Burgos,  in  the  close  of  the 
preceding  campaign.  Joseph  at  first  thought  he 
should  be  in  a  condition  to  give  the  enemy  bat- 
tle on  the  elevated  plateaux  around  that  strong- 
hold, and  he  had  now  assembled  fifty  thousand 
men,  including  nine  thousand  excellent  horse, 
and  a  hundred  guns  ;  but  the  force  of  the  inun- 
dation was  too  great  to  be  thus  stopped  :  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men  were  on  his  front  and  flank ; 
for  the  guerillas  of  Navarre  and  Biscay  had  now 
drawn  together  in  the  vicinity  of  the  British  ar- 
my, and  rumour,  as  usual,  exaggerating  the  dan- 
ger, had  magnified  their  amount  to  a  hundred 
and  ninety  thousand  combatants.  The  French 
retreat,  therefore,  was  continued  with- 
out intermission  to  the  Ebro  ;  the  castle 
of  Burgos,  the  theatre  of  such  desperate  strife 
in  the  former  campaign,  was  blown  up,  with  a 
frightful  explosion,  and  with  such  precipitation, 
that  three  hundred  French  soldiers,  defiling  un- 
der its  walls  at  the  time,  were  crushed  by  the 
falling  ruins ;  and  the  enemy,  in  deep  depres- 
sion, continued  their  retreat  towards  Vittoria. 
With  mingled  astonishment  and  exultation,  the 
allied  troops  triumphantly  marched  through  the 
scenes  of  their  former  struggles  and  defeat. 
"  Clausel's  strong  position,  Dubreton's  thunder- 
ing castle,  had  disappeared  like  a  dream ;  and 
sixty  thousand  veteran  soldiers,  willing  to  fight 
at  every  step,  were  hurried,  with  all  the  tumult 
and  confusion  of  defeat,  across  the  Ebro."* 

In  abandoning  Burgos,  Joseph  took  the  road 
for  Vittoria,  by  Pancorvo  and  Mi-  Canfosion  and 
randa  del  Ebro  ;  but  the  consequen-  disorder  of  the 
ces  of  this  precipitate  retreat  now  French  re- 
became  painfully  apparent,  and  it  treat- 
was  evident  to  the  whole  army  that  it  would  be 
impossible,  when  pressed  by  a  victorious  enemy 
in  rear,  to  engage  the  troops  in  the  defiles  of  the 
Pyrenees,  encumbered  as  they  were  with  bag- 
gage and  spoil,  not  of  a  province,  but  a  kingdom. 
Under  the  terror  produced  by  this  unlooked-for 
and  overwhelming  force  suddenly  thrown  on 
their  line  of  communication  with  France,  the 
whole  French  troops  and  civil  authorities  had 
evacuated  Madrid,  and  taken  refuge  under  shel- 
ter of  the  army  ;  and  the  road  from  that  capital 
to  Bayonne  was  encumbered  with  an  endless 
file  of  chariots,  carriages,  and  wagons,  which 
bore  away  the  helpless  multitude  and  rich  stores 
of  spoil  towards  the  frontier.  The  French  army, 
thus  encumbered,  exhibited  a  lively  image  of 

*  Nap.,  v.,  537,  541.  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  245.  Welling- 
ton to  Lord  Bathurst,  June  13, 1813,  Guxw.,  x.,  435.  Tor., 
v.,  261,262. 
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those  hosts  which  the  luxury  of  Asiatic  warfare 
has  in  every  age  accumulated  round  the  stand- 
ards of  their  sultans  :  for  the  riches  which  they 
carried  with  them  were  such  as  bespoke  the  re- 
gal state  of  a  great  monarchy  ;  and  the  train  of 
civil  functionaries,  officers  of  state,  and  ladies 
of  pleasure,  who  followed  the  troops,  recalled 
rather  the  effeminacy  of  Oriental  magnificence, 
than  the  simple  but  iron  bands  of  European  war- 
fare.* 

The  secret  of  the  astonishing  success  of  Well- 
ington's march  consisted  in  his 
TuctST/the  constantly  keeping  his  left  wing  in 
march  of  the  advance,  and  by  that  means  contin- 
allies  to  Vitto-  uaHy  pressing  round  the  right  flank 
na'  of  the  French  ;  and  in  that  way, 

coupled  with  a  constant  pressure  in  front,  he 
compelled  them  to  evacuate  every  successive 
position,  how  strong  soever,  which  they  took 
up  between  Burgos  and  the  Ebro.     The  British 
troops,  in  pursuing  a  triumphant  advance  through 
this  rocky  and  mountainous  country,  were  nev- 
er weary  of  expressing  their  astonishment  at  the 
prodigious  strength  of  the  positions  which  were 
abandoned,  and  the  numerous  rocky  defiles,  trav- 
ersed only  by  single  arches,  which  retarded  but 
by  a  few  hours  the  advance  of  the  allied  army. 
They  were  ignorant  of  the  simultaneous  press- 
are  round  the  right  wing  of  the  French  which 
was  going  forward  from  the  advance  of  Graham 
with  the  British  left  wing,  and  that  the  most 
alarming  accounts  were  constantly  received  at 
the  French  headquarters  of  the  progress  of  the 
allied  troops  in  that  direction.      On  the  13th 
Graham  pursued  his  indefatigable  march  through 
the  hills  at  the  sources  of  the  Ebro,  and  on  the 
14th  passed  that  river  at  the  bridge  of  Rocka- 
.tnund  and  San  Martin.     At  the  same  time,  the 
Spanish  guerillas  from  Biscay  crowded  in  great 
numbers  to  the  same  quarter,  and  occupied  all 
the  passes  in  the  great  mountains  of  Reynosa 
which  lie  between  the  Ebro  and  the  seacost. 
The  effects  of  this  decisive  manoeuvre  were, 
that  not  only  was  the  French  main  army  obliged 
to  abandon  all  the  successive  positions  which  it 
took  up  on  the  great  road,  but  the  whole  seacoast 
of  Biscay,  with  the  exception  of  Bilboa  and  San- 
tona,  was  evacuated  by  the  enemy,  and  the  Brit- 
ish vessels  of  war,  amid  the  enthusiastic  shouts 
of  the  inhabitants,  entered  all  the  harbours.     A 
depot  and  hospital  station  was  immediately  es- 
tablished at  Santander;  the  whole  supplies  of 
the  army  were  directed  thither  ;  a  new  base  of 
operations  was  established  close  to  the  scene  of 
the  coining  contest ;  and  Portugal,  like  a  heavy 
tender  whose  aid  was  no  longer  required,  was 
cut  away  and  forgotten.     Meanwhile  the  sweep 
of  the  allies  round  the  extreme  French  right  was 
continued  with  unabated  vigour ;  the  whole  crest 
of  the  mountains,  between  the  Ebro  and  the  sea, 
was  soon  in  their  possession  ;  the  scarlet  uni- 
forms were  to  be  seen  in  every  valley  ;  and  the 
stream  of  war,  descending  with  impetuous  force 
down  all  the  clefts  of  the  mountains,  burst  in  a 
hundred  foaming  torrents  into  the  basin  of  Vit- 
toria.     With  such  accuracy  were  the  marches 
of  all  the  columns  calculated,  and  with  such 
pr?2ision  were  they  carried  into  effect  by  the  ad- 
mirable troops,  inured  to  war  and  all  its  fatigues, 
which  Wellington  commanded,  that  everything 

*  Vict,  et  eonq.,  xxii.,  245.     Tor.,  v.,  264,  265, 267.    Na- 
pier, v.,  388,  541.     Gunv.,  444. 


happened  exactly  as  he  had  arranged  before  he- 
set  out  from  Portugal ;  and  the  troops  all  ar- 
rived at  the  stations  assigned  them,  in  the  pro- 
phetic contemplation  of  their  chief,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Vittoria,  at  the  very  time  when  the 
French  army,  heavy  laden  and  dejected,  had  ac- 
cumulated its  immense  files  of  chariots  and  bag- 
gage-wagons, under  the  charge  of  seventy  thou- 
sand men,  in  the  plain  in  front  of  that  town.* 

No  words  can  do  justice  to  the  exquisite  beau- 
ty of  the  scenery  through  which 
the  British  troops,  especially  those  beauty'of'the5^ 
on  the  left  wing,  passed  duringthis  scenery  through. 
memorable  march.  The  roman-  which  tlle  axm7 
tic  valleys  of  the  mountain  region  passed- 
whence  the  Ebro  draws  its  waters,  which  at  ev- 
ery season  excite  the  admiration  of  the  passing 
traveller,  were  at  that  time  singularly  enhanced 
by  the  exquisite  verdure  of  the  opening  spring, 
and  the  luxuriance  of  the  foliage  which  in  every 
sheltered  nook  clothed  the  mountain  sides.  War 
appeared  in  these  sequestered  and  pastoral  val- 
leys, not  in  its  rude  and  bloody  garb,  but  in  its 
most  brilliant  and  attractive  costume  ;  the  pomp 
of  military  music,  as  the  troops  wended  their 
way  through  the  valleys,  blended  with  the  shep- 
herd's pipe  on  the  hills  above  ;  while  the  numer- 
ous columns  of  horse,  foot,  and  cannon,  wind- 
ing in  every  direction  through  the  defiles,  gave 
an  inexpressible  variety  and  charm  to  the  land- 
scape. Even  the  common  soldiers  were  not  in- 
sensible to  the  beauty  of  the  spectacle  thus  per- 
petually placed  before  their  eyes.  Often  the 
men  rested  on  their  muskets  with  their  arms 
crossed,  gazing  on  the  lovely  scenes  which  lay 
spread  far  beneath  their  feet ;  and  more  than 
once  the  heads  of  the  columns  involuntarily  halt- 
ed to  satiate  their  eyes  with  a  spectacle  of  beau- 
ty, the  like  of  which  all  felt  they  might  never 
see  again.f 

The  immense  baggage  trains  of  Joseph's  ar- 
my had  now  fallen  back  info  the  ba- 
sin of  Vittoria,  and  seventy  thou-  o/joseph's'ar"- 
sand  men  were  assembled  to  pro-  my  and  bag- 
tect  their  retreat  into  France.  But  gage  in  the  ba- 
it seemed  hardly  possible  that  even  sm  of  Vlttona- 
that  large  force  could  secure  the  safe  transit  of 
such  an  enormous  multitude  of  carriages  ;  and 
yet  how  could  they  be  abandoned  without  con- 
fessing defeat,  and  relinquishing,  at  the  same 
time,  the  whole  ammunition- wagons  and  milita- 
ry stores  of  the  army?  The  rapacity  of  the 
French  authorities  in  Spain  ;  the  general  spolia* 
tion  which,  from  the  marshals  downward,  they 
had  exercised  under  the  imperial  orders  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  now  fell  with  j  ust  but  ter- 
rible force  upon  them :  their  gallant  army  was 
about  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  immensity  of 
its  spoil.  In  retreating  through  Madrid  and  the 
two  Castiles,  the  French  authorities  had  levied 
contributions  surpassing  all  the  former  ones  in 
severity  and  magnitude ;  and  the  enormous 
sums  raised  in  this  way,  amounting  to  five  mill- 
ions and  a  half  of  dollars,  were  all  existing  in 
hard  cash,  and  constituted  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  weight  with  which  the  army  was  en- 
cumbered. Not  content  with  these  pecuniary 
exactions,  both  Joseph  and  his  generals  had 

*  Nap.,  v.,  540,  543.  Wellington  to  Earl  Bathurst,  June 
19,  June  22,  1813,  Gurw.,  x.,  444, 446.  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii., 
245,  246. 
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faithfully  followed  the  example  set  them  by  the 
emperor,  in  collecting  and  bringing  off  all  the 
most  precious  works  of  art  which  adorned  the 
Spanish  capital  and  provinces.  All  the  mar- 
shals, from  Murat,  who  commenced  the  pillage 
in  1808,  had  gratified  themselves  by  seizing  upon 
the  finest  paintings  which  were  to  be  found 
in  convents  or  private  palaces  in  every  part  of 
the  country ;  and  Marshal  Soult,  in  particular, 
had,  from  the  rich  spoils  of  the  Andalusian  con- 
vents, formed  the  noble  collection  of  paintings 
by  Murillo  and  Velasquez  which  now  adorns 
his  hotel  at  Paris.  But  when  Joseph  and  his 
whole  civil  functionaries  came  to  break  up  final- 
ly from  Madrid,  the  work  of  spoliation  went  on 
on  a  greater  scale,  and  extended  to  every  object 
of  interest,  whether  from  beauty,  rarity,  or  an- 
tiquity, which  was  to  be  found  in  the  royal  pal- 
aces or  museums.  Many  of  the  finest  works  of 
Titian,  Raphael,  and  Correggio  were  got  hold 
of  in  this  manner,  especially-  from  the  Escurial 
and  the  royal  palace  at  Madrid ;  while  all  the 
archives  and  museums  in  the  capital  and  in  Old 
Castile  had  been  compelled  to  yield  up  their 
most  precious  contents  to  accompany  the  foot- 
steps of  the  fugitive  monarch.  All  this  precious 
spoil  was  dragged  along  in  endless  convoy  in  the 
rear  of  the  French  army  ;  and  when  it  halted 
and  faced  about  in  the  basin  of  Vittoria,  it  was 
rather  from  a  sense  of  the  evident  impossibility 
of  transporting  the  prodigious  mass  in  safety 
through  the  approaching  defiles  of  the  Pyrenees, 
than  from  any  well-founded  hope  of  being  able 
to  resist  the  shock  of  the  Anglo-Portuguese 
army.* 

The  basin  of  Vittoria,  winch  has  become  im- 
_  .  .  ,  mortal  from  the  battle,  decisive  of 
SJTSffif  the  fate  of  the  Peninsula,  which 
Vittona,  and  was  fought  within  its  bosom,  is  a 
the  field  of  small  plain,  about  eight  miles  in 
battle.  length  by  six  in  breadth,  situated  in 

an  elevated  plateau  among  the  mountains.     It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Pyreneean  range,  and  on  the 
west  by  a  chain  of  rugged  mountains,  which 
separates  the  province  of  Alava  from  that  of 
Biscay.     A  traveller  entering  the  valley  from 
the  side  of  Miranda  del  Ebro,  by  the  great  road 
from  Madrid,  emerges  into  the  plain  by  the  pass 
of  Puebla,  where  the  Zadorra  forces  its  way 
through  a  narrow  cleft  in  the  mountain,  in  its 
descent  to  the  Ebro,  and  from  whence  the  spires 
of  Vittoria,  situated  at   the  extremity  of  the 
plain,  are  visible   about   eight   miles  distant. 
This  little  plain  is  intersected  by  two  ranges  of 
hills,  which  cross  it  nearly  from  east  to  west, 
and  afforded  two  very  strong  positions,  where 
the  French  army  endeavoured  to  stop  the  ad- 
vance of  the  allies;  the  first  being  on  either 
side  of  Arinez,  and  the  second,  which  was  a 
much  stronger  ground,  was  around  Gomecha. 
Several  roads  from  the  mountains  on  all  sides  in- 
tersect each  other  at  Vittoria,  particularly  those 
to  Pampeluna,  Bilboa,  and  Galicia ;  but  although 
they  are  all  practicable  for  guns,  yet  that  which 
leads   direct   to    St.    Sebastian  and   Bayonne, 
through  Gamarra  Mayor,  was  alone  adequate  to 
receive  the  vast  trains  of  carriages  which  were 
heaped  up  in  and  around  that  town.     Two  great 
convoys  had  already  departed  by  this  road,  and 
were  now  far  advanced  on  the  way  to  France ; 


*  Tor.,  v.,  262,  272. 


but  a  still  greater  quantity,  including  the  whole 
royal  treasure,  and  all  the  guns  and  ammunition 
of  the  army,  remained,  and  therefore  it  was  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  French  at  all  haz- 
ards to  keep  possession  of  the  great  road  to  Ba- 
yonne, and,  above  all,  not  to  suffer  Gamarra 
Mayor  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  while 
the  bulk  of  the  army  on  the  broken  ground,  in 
the  middle  of  the  plain  of  Vittoria,  endeavoured 
to  arrest  the  advance  of  the  allied  force.* 

The  departure  of  the  two  heavy-laden  con- 
voys for  France  sensibly  diminish-  Forces  of  the 
ed  the  strength  of  Joseph's  army,  armies  on  the 
for  they  required  to  be  guarded  by  °PP0Slte  Sldes- 
strong  escorts  to  prevent  them  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Biscay  guerillas.     The  guard  at- 
tending the  last  consisted  of  no  less  than  three 
thousand  troops  under  General  Maucune.    After 
this  large  reduction,  however,  the  French  army 
amounted  to  above  seventy  thousand  men,  of 
whom  sixty-five  thousand  were  effective  com- 
batants, and  they  had  one  hundred  and  fifty  pie- 
ces of  cannon.      On  Wellington's   side  there 
were  only  sixty  thousand  English  and  Portu- 
guese sabres  and  bayonets  in  the  field  ;  for  the 
sixth  division,  six  thousand  five  hundred  strong, 
had  been  left  at  Medina  de  Pomar,  and  some 
stragglers  had  necessarily  fallen  behind  during 
so  long  and  fatiguing  a  march  as  that  which 
they  had  made  from  the  Portuguese  frontier. 
But  in  addition  to  this  force,  there  were  fully 
eighteen  thousand  Spaniards,  so  that  the  total 
force  was  above  eighty  thousand,  with  ninety 
guns.    The  strength  of  the  French  position  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  the  great  number  of  bridges 
which  the  allied  forces  had  to  pass,  over  the  nu- 
merous mountain  streams  which  descend  into 
the  basin  of  Vittoria,  some  of  which,  particularly 
that  of  Puebla  and  Nanclares,  to  the  south  of 
Vittoria,  and  that  of  Gamarra  Mayor  and  Ariega,. 
to  the  north  of  that  town,  were  of  great  strength, 
and  easily  susceptible  of  defence.     The  ridges, 
too,  which  cross  the  plain,  afforded  successive 
defensible  positions,  the  last  of  which  was  close 
to  the  town  of  Vittoria.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  weakness  of  their  situation  consisted  in  the 
single  line  of  retreat  passable  for  the  carriages 
of  the  army,  which  was  kept  open  for  them  in 
case  of  disaster ;   and  the  appalling  dangers 
which  awaited  them  if  their  army  in  the  plain 
met  with  a  serious  reverse,  and  either  lost  the 
command  of  the  great  road  to  Bayonne,  or  was 
driven,  with  its  immense  files  of  ammunition 
and  baggage  wagons,  into  the  rough  mountain 
road  leading  to  Pampeluna. t 

Having  anxiously  surveyed  the  enemy's  po- 
sition on  the  afternoon  of  the  20th, 
and  perceiving  that  they  stood  firm,  ^iuack 
and   were  making   preparations  for 
battle,  Wellington,  on  his  side,  made  his  dispo- 
sitions for  an  attack.     Hill,  with  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  was  to  move  with  the  right  wing,  at 
daybreak,  into  the  great  road  to  Vittoria,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Puebla,  and  advancing  through 
the  defile,  which  was  not  occupied  in  strength 
by  the  enemy,  expand  his  force  as  he  arrived  in 
the  open  plain  ;  Murillo,  with  his  division  of 
Spaniards,  keeping  on  his  right,  on  the  heights 

*  Nap.,  v.,  548,  549.  Tor.,v.,274.  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxif  , 
246,  247. 

t  Nap.,  v.,  500,  555.  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  TuTie 
32,  1813,  Gunv.,  x.,  466. 
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between  the  great  road  and  the  hills.  The  right 
centre,  under  Wellington  in  person,  consisting 
of  the  light  and  fourth  divisions,  with  Ponson- 
by's  cavalry  and  the  dragoon  guards,  were  to 
proceed  through  the  pass  which  leads  to  Subi- 
jana-de-Morillos,  and,  crossing  the  ridges  which 
formed  the  southern  boundary  of  the  basin  of 
Vittoria,  move  straight  forward  to  their  respect- 
ive points  of  attack  on  the  Zadorra,  especially 
the  bridges  of  Mendoza,  Tres  Puentes,  and  Nan- 
clares.  The  left  centre,  comprising  the  third 
and  seventh  divisions,  was  to  move  by  the  vil- 
lage of  Gueta,  direct  upon  the  steeples  of  Vitto- 
ria ;  Sir  Thomas  Graham  moving  from  Murguia 
on  the  left,  with  the  first  and  fifth  divisions, 
Longa's  Spaniards,  and  Anson  and  Bock's  cav- 
alry, in  all  about  twenty  thousand  men,  by  the 
Bilboa  road,  so  as  to  fall  on  the  extreme  French 
right  under  Reille,  and,  if  possible,  force  the 
bridge  of  the  Zadorra  at  Gamarra  Mayor,  and 
thus  intercept  the  line  of  retreat  for  the  army 
by  the  great  road  to  Bayonne.  The  effect  of 
these  dispositions,  if  simultaneously  and  suc- 
cessfully carried  into  execution,  obviously  would 
be  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  French  army  by 
the  only  line  practicable  for  their  numerous  car- 
riages, at  the  very  time  that  they  were  hard 
pressed  by  the  main  body  of  the  allies  in  front, 
and  thus  expose  them  to  total  ruin.*t 

The  French  order  of  battle,  hastily  taken  up, 
French  posi-  without  any  master  mind  to  direct 
tion  and  order  it,  was  much  less  ably  conceived, 
of  battle.  ari(i  t,ore  the  mark  rather  of  the 

hurried  defensive  arrangement  of  several  inde- 
pendent corps  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  as- 
sailed by  superior  forces,  than  the  deliberate  ar- 
rangement of  a  great  army  about  to  contend 
with  a  worthy  antagonist  for  the  dominion  of  the 
Peninsula.  The  right,  which  was  opposed  to 
Graham,  occupied  the  heights  in  front  of  the 
Zadorra,  above  the  village  of  Abechuco,  and 
•covered  Vittoria  from  approach  by  the  Bilboa 
road ;  the  centre  extended  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  same  river,  commanding  and  blocking  up 
the  great  road  from  Madrid  ;  the  left,  behind  the 
Zadorra,  stretched  from  Arinez  to  Puebla  de 
Arganzon,  and  fronted  the  defile  of  Puebla,  by 
which  Sir  Rowland  Hill  was  to  issue  to  the  fight. 
A  detached  corps,  under  Clause],  was  stationed 
at  Logrono  to  secure  the  road  to  Pampeluna, 
on  which  it  was  already  feared  the  army  would 
mainly  have  to  depend  for  its  retreat ;  and  Foy 
had  been  stationed  in  the  valley  of  Senorio,  to- 

*  Murray's  Instructions  in  Wyld's  Memoirs,  100,  102. 
Nap.,  v.,  554,  555.  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  22d  June, 
1813,  Gurw.,  x.,  446. 

t  This  is  the  first  occasion  in  which  the  author  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  referring  to  the  late  admirable  publica- 
tion of  Wyld's  Plans  of  the  Peninsular  Campaigns,  accom- 
panied by  the  valuable  explanatory  Memoir,  which  is  en- 
riched with  so  many  of  Sir  George  Murray's  original  or- 
ders and  instructions,  when  quartermaster-general  of  the 
army.  lie  has  never  travelled  in  Spain,  and  therefore  can- 
not describe  the  fields  of  battle  there  from  his  own  observa- 
tion, as  he  has  done  those  in  Germany,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
and  France  ;  but  he  can  hardly  bring  himself  to  believe 
.that  he  has  not  visited  the  scenes  of  Wellington's  victories, 
so  admirably  graphic  are  Mr.  Wyld's  plans  of  the  theatre 
on  which  they  occurred,  and  so  clearly  do  they  bring  before 
the  mind  the  inequalities  of  ground  and  features  of  the 
country  where  the  actions  took  place.  It  is  no  more  than 
an  act  of  justice  to  this  magnificent  publication  to  say,  that 
it  is  more  characteristic  of  the  country  which  it  portrays, 
and  gives  a  better  idea  of  the  battles  and  military  opera- 
tions which  then  occurred,  than  any  plans  or  maps  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  military  archives  or  publications  of 
any  other  country. 


wards  Bilboa,  to  protect  them  from  the  incur- 
sions of  Longa  and  the  Biscay  guerillas,  and 
keep  open  the  communications  of  the  army  in 
that  direction.  These  two  detachments  weak- 
ened the  disposable  force  of  the  French,  on 
which  reliance  could  be  placed  for  the  shock  of 
battle,  by  more  than  twenty  thousand  men,  so 
that  not  more  than  fifty-five  thousand  men  could 
be  calculated  upon  for  the  fight ;  but  they  were 
all  veteran  soldiers:  they  occupied  a  central  po- 
sition, so  that  their  columns,  if  hard  pressed, 
could  mutually  support  each  other ;  and  they 
had  a  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon.  On 
the  other  hand,  their  position,  if  worsted,  was 
in  the  highest  degree  perilous  ;  for  the  mount- 
ain road  to  Pampeluna  was  impracticable  for 
the  multitude  of  carriages  which  thronged  the 
plain  ;  and  it  was  easy  to  see,  that  if  the  cen- 
tre of  the  army,  which  covered  the  great  road 
from  Madrid,  was  forced,  its  whole  artillery  and 
equipage  would  be  lost.* 

At  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  the 
whole  British  columns  were  in  mo-  Battle  of  Vit_ 
tion,  and  the  centre  and  right  soon  toria.  Success 
surmounted  the  high  ground  which  of  Hill  on  the 
screened  their  night  bivouac  from  nght- 
the  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  their  masses  ap- 
peared in  imposing  strength  on  the  summit  of 
the  ridges  which  shut  in  on  the  south  the  basin 
of  Vittoria.  The  column  on  the  left  moved 
towards  Mendoza,  while  Hill,  at  ten  o'clock, 
reached  the  pass  of  Puebla,  into  which  he  im- 
mediately descended,  and  pressing  through,  be- 
gan extending  into  the  plain  in  front,  Murillo's 
Spaniards,  with  surprising  vigour,  swarming 
up  the  steep  and  rocky  ascents  on  his  right. 
There,  however,  the  French  made  a  stout  re- 
sistance ;  Murillo  was  wounded,  but  still  kept 
the  field  ;  fresh  troops  re-enforced  their  line  on 
the  craggy  heights,  so  that  Hill  was  obliged  to 
send  the  71st,  and  a  battalion  of  light  infantry 
of  Walker's  brigade,  to  Murillo's  support,  under 
Colonel  Cadogan.  Hardly  had  he  reached  the 
summit,  when  that  noble  officer  fell  while  cheer- 
ing on  his  men  to  charge  the  enemy  ;  and, 
though  mortally  wounded,  he  refused  to  be  ta- 
ken to  the  rear,  and  still  rested  on  the  field, 
watching  with  dying  eyes  the  advance  of  his 
heroic  Highlanders  along  the  ridge.  Still  the 
battle  was  maintained  with  extraordinary  reso- 
lution on  the  summit,  and  it  was  only  by  send- 
ing fresh  troops  to  their  support,  and  step  by 
step,  by  force  of  sheer  fighting,  that  the  French 
were  at  length  borne  backward  to  nearly  oppo- 
site Subijana;  while  Hill,  in  the  valley  below, 
encouraged  by  the  progress  of  the  scarlet  uni- 
forms on  the  summit  on  his  right,  pressed  vig- 
orously forward,  and  emerging  from  the  defile 
of  Puebla,  carried  by  storm  the  village  of  Subi- 
jana, and  extended  his  line  into  communication 
with  his  extreme  right  on  the  summit  of  the 
ridge,  t 

While  this  bloody  conflict  was  going  on  on 
the  steeps  above  the  Zadorra  on  pr0gressof 
the  right,  Wellington  himself,  with  Wellington  in 
the  centre,   had    surmounted  the  the  centre- 
heights  in  his  front,  and  descended  in   great 


*  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  24fi,  247.  Jom.,  iv.,  348,  349. 
Belm.,  i.,  254. 

tNap.,  v.,554,  555.  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  242,  243.  Well- 
ington to  Lord  Bathurst,  June  22,  1813,  Gurw.,  x.,  447. 
Gazan's  Official  Account,  Wyld's  Mem.,  101, 
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strength  into,  the  plain  of  Vittoria.  His  troops 
met  with  no  serious  opposition  till  they  came  to 
the  bridges  by  which  the  rivers  in  the  bottom 
were  crossed  ;  but  as  they  were  all  occupied  by 
the  enemy,  and  the  rocky  thickets  on  their  sides 
filled  with  tirailleurs,  a  warm  exchange  of  mus- 
ketry began,  especially  at  the  bridge  of  Nan- 
clares,  opposite  the  fourth  division,  and  that  of 
Villodar,  by  which  the  light  divisions  were  to 
cross.  The  attack  on  these  bridges  was  de- 
layed till  the  third  and  seventh  divisions,  who 
formed  the  reserves  of  the  centre,  had  come  up 
to  their  ground,  and  they  were  somewhat  re- 
tarded by  the  roughness  of  the  hills  over  which 
they  had  to  march  ;  and,  meanwhile,  Welling- 
ton sent  orders  to  Hill  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  his  extreme  right  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge, 
in  order  that  the  whole  army  might  advance 
abreast.  Meanwhile,  a  Spanish  peasant  brought 
information  that  the  bridge  of  Tres  Puentes 
was  negligently  guarded,  and  offered  himself  to 
guide  the  light  division  over  it ;  and  the  heads 
of  the  columns  of  the  third  and  seventh  divis- 
ions, forming  the  left  centre,  having  now  ap- 
peared on  their  ground,  the  advance  was  re- 
sumed at  all  points,  both  in  the  centre  and 
on  the  right.  Kempt's  brigade  of  the  light  di- 
vision, led  by  the  brave  peasant,  soon  gained 
the  bridge;  the  fifteenth  hussars,  coming  up 
at  a  canter,  dashed  by  single  file  over,  and 
the  arch  was  won.  It  was  now  one  o'clock ; 
the  firing  was  renewed  with  redoubled  vigour 
on  the  heights  above  Subijana,  while  faint  col- 
umns of  white  smoke,  accompanied  by  a  sound 
like  distant  thunder,  showed  that  Graham's  at- 
tack on  Gamarra  Mayor,  in  the  enemy's  rear, 
had  commenced.  At  this  moment  the  third 
and  seventh  divisions  were  moving  rapidly  down 
to  the  bridge  of  Mendoza ;  but  the  enemy's  light 
troops  and  guns  kept  up  a  most  vigorous  fire 
upon  the  advancing  masses,  until  the  riflemen 
of  the  light  division,  who  had  got  across  at  Tres 
Puentes,  charged  them  in  flank,  when  the  posi- 
tion was  abandoned,  and  the  British  left  crossed 
without  farther  opposition.  The  whole  French 
centre,  alarmed  by  the  progress  which  Graham 
was  making  in  their  rear,  now  retreated  towards 
Vittoria,  not.  however,  in  disorder,  but  facing 
about  at  every  defensible  position  to  retard  the 
enemy  ;  while  the  British  troops  continued  to 
advance  in  pursuit  in  admirable  order,  their  re- 
giments and  squadrons  surmounting  the  rugged 
inequalities  in  the  ground  with  the  most  beau- 
tiful precision.* 
The  decisive  blow,  however,  had,  meanwhile, 

Decisive  sue-  been  struck  bv  Graham  on  the  left. 
cess  of  Gra-  That  noble  officer,  who,  at  the  age 
ham  on  the  of  sixty-eight,  possessed  all  the  vig- 
]eft.  our  0f  twenty-five,  and  who  was 

gifted  with  the  true  eye  of  a  general,  had  start- 
ed before  daylight  from  his  bivouac  in  the 
mountains  on  the  left,  and  by  eleven  o'clock, 
after  a  most  fatiguing  and  toilsome  march  over 
the  hills,  reached  the  heights  above  Gamarra 
Mayor  and  Ariega,  which  were  strongly  occu- 
pied by  the  French  right  under  Reille.  General 
Oswald,  who  commanded  the  head  of  Graham's 
corps,  consisting  of  the  fifth  division,  Pack's 
Portuguese,  and  Longa's  Spaniards,  immediate- 


*  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  June  22, 1813,  Gurw.,  x., 
448.  Gazan's  Official  Account,  Wyld,  102.  Vict,  et  Conq., 
Xxii.,  213.     Nap.,  v.,  557,  559. 
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ly  commenced  the  attack,  and  not  only  drove 
the  enemy  from  the  heights,  but  got  possession 
of  Gamarra  Menor,  which  cut  off  the  road  to 
Durango.  Gamarra  Mayor  was  the  next  object 
of  attack  ;  and  tho  French,  aware  of  its  impor- 
tance, as  commanding  the  great  road  to  Ba- 
yonne,  made  the  most  strenuous  efforts  for  its 
defence.  At  length  Robinson's  brigade  of  the 
fifth  division  burst  in,  bearing  down  all  oppo- 
sition, and  capturing  three  guns ;  but  Reille's 
men  had  barricaded  the  opposite  end  of  the 
bridge,  and  their  fire  from  the  windows  of  the 
houses  was  so  severe  that  they  retained  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Zadorra.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Germans  under  Halket  had,  in  the 
most  gallant  manner,  assaulted  the  village  of 
Abechuco,  which  commanded  the  bridge  of 
Ariega.  It  was  at  length  carried  by  the  brave 
Germans  and  Bradford's  Portuguese  ;  but  they 
were  unable,  any  more  than  at  Gamarra  Mayor, 
to  force  the  bridge,  and  a  murderous  fire  of 
musketry  was  kept  up  from  the  opposite  sides, 
without  enabling  either  party  to  dislodge  the 
other  from  its  position.  But,  meanwhile,  Gen- 
eral Sarrut  was  killed,  and  some  British  bri- 
gades pushing  on,  got  possession  of  the  great 
road  from  Vittoria  to  Bayonne,  and  immediate- 
ly the  cry  spread  through  the  French  army  that 
their  retreat  was  cut  off  and  all  was  lost.* 

It  was  no  longer  a  battle,  but  a  retreat ;  yet, 
in  conducting  it,  the  French  sol-  Retreat  of  thc 
diers  maintained  the  high  charac-  French  to  vit- 
ter  for  intrepidity  and  steadiness  toria- 
which  had  rendered  them  the  terror  and  admi- 
ration of  Europe.  A  large  body  of  skirmishers 
was  thrown  out  to  check  the  advance  of  the 
pursuing  columns,  and  fifty  guns,  placed  in  the 
rear,  which  were  worked  with  extraordinary 
vigour,  retarded  for  some  time  the  pursuit  of  the 
British  centre.  Wellington,  however,  brought 
up  several  British  batteries,  and  the  enemy 
were  at  length  forced  back  to  the  ridge  in  front 
of  Gomecha.  An  obstinate  conflict  took  place 
in  Arinez,  into  which  Picton  plunged  at  the 
head  of  the  riflemen  of  his  division ;  but  at 
length  the  village  was  carried  ;  the  87th,  under 
Colonel  Gough,  stormed  Hermandad,  and  the 
French  in  Subijana,  finding  their  right  forced 
back,  were  obliged  to  retreat  two  miles  towards 
Vittoria  in  a  disordered  mass.  Thus  the  action 
became  a  sort  of  running  fight  or  cannonade, 
which  continued  for  six  miles  ;  but  the  French, 
notwithstanding  all  their  efforts,  were  unable 
to  hold  any  position  long  enough  to  enable  the 
carriages  in  the  rear  to  draw  off;  and  as  they 
were  all  thrown  back  into  the  little  plain  in 
front  of  Vittoria,  the  throng  there  became  ex- 
cessive, and  already  the  cries  of  despair,  as  on 
the  banks  of  the  Beresina,  were  heard  from  the 
agitated  multitude  Joseph  now  ordered  the 
retreat  to  be  conducted  by  the  only  road  which 
remained  open,  that  to  Pampeluna  ;  but  it  was 
too  late  to  draw  off  any  of  the  carriages  ;  and 
"as  the  English  shot  went  booming  overhead," 
says  an  eyewitness,  "  the  vast  crowd  started 
and  swerved  with  a  convulsive  movement, 
while  a  dull  and  horrid  sound  of  distress  arose  ; 
but  there  was  no  hope,  no  stay  for  either  army 
or  multitude. "t     Eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  jam- 


*  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  248,  249.  Nap.,  v.,  364,  365 
Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  J«ne  22,  1813,  Gurw.,  x., 
449.    Belm.,  i.,  254.  t  Napier. 
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med  close  together  near  Vittoria,  kept  up  a  des- 
perate fire  to  the  last,  and  the  gunners  worked 
them  with  frantic  energy ;  while  Reille,  with 
heroic  resolution,  maintained  his  ground  on  the 
Upper  Zadorra  ;  but  it  was  all  of  no  avail  :  the 
great  road  to  France  was  lost ;  an  overturned 
wagon  on  that  to  Pampeluna  rendered  all  far- 
ther passage  for  carriages  impracticable ;  the 
British  dragoons  were  thundering  in  close  pur- 
suit, and  soon  the  frantic  multitude  dispersed 
on  all  sides,  making  their  way  through  fields, 
across  ditches,  and  over  the  hills,  leaving  their 
whole  artillery,  ammunition-wagons,  and  the 
spoil  of  a  kingdom,  as  a  prey  to  the  victors.* 

Never  before,  in  modern  times,  had  such  a 
-r.     ,.    <■  «.      prodigious  accumulation  of  mili- 

Rcsults  of  the      f         °  .  ,  ,, , 

battle,  and  pro-  tary   stores   and   private   wealth 
digious  amount   fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  victorious  ar- 
of  the  spoil  ta-    my      Jourdan's  marshal's  baton, 
Joseph's  private  carriage,  a  hun- 
dred  and  fifty-one  brass  guns,  four  hundred 
and  fifteen  caissons  of  ammunition,  thirteen 
hundred  thousand  ball-cartridges,  fourteen  thou- 
sand rounds  of  ammunition,  and  forty  thousand 
pounds  of  gunpowder,  constituted  the  military 
trophies  of  a  victory,  where  six  thousand  also 
were  killed  and  wounded,  and  a  thousand  pris- 
oners taken.     It  at  one  blow  destroyed  the  war- 
like efficiency  of  the  French  army,  swept  them 
like  a  whirlwind  from  the  Spanish  plains,  and 
made  Joseph's  crown  drop  from  his  head.     No 
estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  amount  of  private 
plunder  which  was  taken  on  the  field  ;  but  it 
exceeded  anything  witnessed  in  modern  war, 
for  it  was  not  the  produce  of  the  sack  of  a  city 
or  the  devastation  of  a  province,  but  the  accu- 
mulated plunder  of  a  kingdom  during  five  years, 
which  was  now  at  one  fell  swoop  reft  from  the 
spoiler.     Independent  of  private  booty,  no  less 
than  five  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars  in  the 
military  chest  of  the  army  were  taken  ;  and  of 
private  wealth,  the  amount  was  so  prodigious 
that,  for  miles  together,  the  combatants  may  be 
almost  said  to  have  marched  upon  gold  and  sil- 
ver without  stooping  to  pick  it" up.     But  the 
regiments  which  followed,  not  equally  warmed 
in  the  fight,  were  not  so  disinterested :  enor- 
mous spoil  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  private 
soldiers  ;  and  the  cloud  of  camp-followers  and 
sutlers  who  followed  in  their  train  swept  the 
ground  so  completely,  that  only  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  of  the  whole  taken  was  brought 
into  the  military  chest !     But  the  effects  of  this 
prodigious  booty  speedily  appeared  in  the  dis- 
solution of  the  bonds  of  discipline  in  a  large 
part  of  the  army  :  the  frightful  national  vice  of 
intemperance  broke  out   in   dreadful   colours, 
from  the  unbounded  means  of  indulging  it  which 
were  thus  speedily  acquired;  and  we  have  the 
authority  of  Wellington  for  thtt  assertion,  that, 
three  weeks  after  the  battle,  abo re  twelve  thou- 
sand soldiers  had  disappeared  from  their  col- 
ours, though  the  total  loss  of  the  battle  was 
only  5180,  of  whom  3308  were  British  ;    and 
these  stragglers  were  only  reclaimed  by  sedu- 
lous efforts  and  rigorous  severity. ft 

*  Nap.,  v.,  561,  562.  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  249.  Jom  , 
iv.,  350.  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  22d  of  June,  1813, 
Gurw.,  x.,  449,  450. 

1  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  June  22,  181 3,  Gurw.,  x., 
452,  453  ;  and  July  9,  1813,  ibid.,  519  ;  and  June  29,  1813, 
472      Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  252. 

t  "We  started  with  the  array  in  the  highest  order,  and 


So  vast  was  the  number  of  ladies  of  pleasure 
who  were  among  the  carriages  in 
the  train  of  the  French  officers,  that  ^ty 'taken, 
it  was  a  common  saying  afterward 
in  their  army,  that  it  was  no  wonder  they  were 
beaten  at  Vittoria,  for  they  sacrificed  their  guns 
to  save  their  mistresses.  Rich  vestures  of  all 
sorts,  velvet  and  silk  brocades,  gold  and  silver 
plate,  noble  pictures,  jewels,  laces,  cases  of 
claret  and  champaign,  poodles,  parrots,  mon- 
keys, and  trinkets,  lay  scattered  about  the  field 
in  endless  confusion,  amid  weeping  mothers, 
wailing  infants,  and  all  the  unutterable  miseries 
of  warlike  overthrow.  Joseph  himself  narrow- 
ly escaped  being  made  prisoner  :  a  squadron  of 
dragoons  pursued  the  carriage  and  fired  into  it, 
and  he  had  barely  time  to  throw  himself  out 
and  escape  on  horseback  under  shelter  of  a 
squadron  of  horse  ;  his  carriage  was  taken,  and 
in  it  the  beautiful  Coreggio  of  Christ  in  the  Gar- 
den, which  now  adorns  Apsley  House  in  Lon- 
don. The  great  convoy  of  pictures,  however, 
which  Joseph  was  carrying  off,  after  narrowly 
escaping  recapture,  reached  France  in  safety, 
having  set  out  a  day  previously.  The  bonds 
contracted  during  so  many  years'  occupation 
of  the  Peninsula,  many  of  them  of  the  tenderest 
kind,  were  all  at  once  snapped  asunder  by  one 
rude  shock  ;  and  amid  the  shouts  of  joy  which 
arose  on  all  sides  for  a  delivered  monarchy  were 
heard  the  sighs  of  the  vanquished,  who  mourn- 
ed the  severance  of  the  closest  ties  by  which 
the  heart  of  man  can  be  bound  in  this  world. 
Wellington,  in  a  worthy  spirit,  did  all  in  his 
power  to  soften  the  blow  to  the  many  ladies  of 
rank  and  respectability  who  fell  into  his  hands. 
The  Countess  Gazan,  with  a  number  of  other 
wives  of  the  French  officers,  were  next  day 
sent  on  to  Pampeluna  with  a  flag  of  truce,  in 
their  own  carriages,  which  had  been  rescued 
from  the  spoil.  But  a  more  important  acquisi- 
tion wras  obtained  in  the  whole  archives  of  the 
court  of  Madrid,  including  a  great  mass  of  Na- 
poleon's original  and  secret  correspondence,  an 
invaluable  acquisition  to  historic  truth,  to  which 
this  narrative  has  been  more  than  once  largely 
indebted.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  bat- 
tle was  fought  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the  spot 
where  the  gallant  attempt  of  the  Black  Prince 
to  establish  the  rightful,  though  savage  monarch, 
Peter  the  Cruel,  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  five 
hundred  years  before,  had  been  victorious  ;  and 


up  to  the  day  of  the  battle  nothing  could  get  on  better  ;  but 
that  event  has,  as  usual,  totally  annihilated  all  order  and 
discipline.  The  soldiers  of  the  army  have  got  among  them  , 
about  a  million  sterling  in  money,  with  the  exception  of 
about  100,000  dollars,  which  were  got  in  the  military  chest. 
The  night  of  the  battle,  instead  of  being  past  in  getting  rest 
and  food,  to  prepare  them  for  the  pursuit  of  the  following 
day,  was.  passed  by  the  soldiers  in  looking  for  plunder. 
The  consequence  was,  that  they  were  incapable  of  march- 
ing in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  were  totally  knocked  up. 
The  rain  came  on,  and  increased  our  fatigues ;  and  I  am 
convinced  that  we  have  now  out  of  our  ranks  double  the 
amount  of  our  loss  in  the  battle,  and  have  lost  more  men  in 
the  pursuit  than  the  enemy  have,  though  we  have  never  in 
one  day  made  more  than  an  ordinary  march." — Welling- 
ton to  Lord  Bathurst,  June  29,  1813,  Gurwood,  x.,  473. 
"  By  the  State  of  yesterday  we  had  12,500  men  less  un 
der  arms  than  we  had  on  the  day  before  the  battle  They 
are  not  in  the  hospital,  nor  are  they  killed,  nor  have  they 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  as  prisoners  :  I  have  had 
officers  in  all  directions  after  them,  but  have  not  heard  of 
any  of  them.  I  believe  they  are  concealed  in  the  villages 
in  the  mountains." — Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst, 
9th  July,  1813,  Gurwood,  x.,  519.  The  loss  in  the  battle 
was  just  5000  ;  so  that  7500  had  straggled  from  the  effects 
of  the  plunder. 
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when  pursuing  the  French  troops  near  Arinez, 
over  the  hill  which  still  bears  the  name  of  the 
"  English  Hill"  (Inglesmendi),  the  English  sol- 
diers unconsciously  trode  on  the  bones  of  their 
fathers.  Twice  had  the  fate  of  Spain  been  de- 
cided, by  the  aid  of  British  blood,  in  the  plain 
of  Vittoria.* 

The  battle  of  "Vittoria  resounded  like  a  thun- 
Evacnation  of  derclap  in  every  part  of  Spain; 
Madnd  and  Madrid  was  finally  evacuated  on 
Valencia  by  t^e  27th,  and  the  whole  French 
who  retire  be-  authorities  and  partisans  of  the  de- 
hind  the  Ebro.  throned  monarch,  abandoning  every 
June  27.  part  of  Old  and  New  Castile,  made 

all  imaginable  haste  to  cross  the  Ebro.  Suchet, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  defeat  at  Castalla  and 
the  subsequent  operations  of  Sir  John  Murray, 
of  which  an  account  will  immediately  be  given, 
still  retained  his  retrenched  position  on  the 
Xucar,  was  compelled,  with  a  heavy  heart,  to 

abandon  the  beautiful  kingdom  of  Va- 
Jllly  3'  lencia,  and  all  his  magnificent  establish- 
ments there,  in  which  he  had  ruled  for  eighteen 
months  with  the  authority  and  state  of  a  sov- 
ereign ;  and,  leaving  garrisons  only  in  Sagun- 
tum  and  Peniscola,  retired  with  all  his  army 

across  the  Ebro,  where  he  distributed  his 
July  9.  forces  between  Taragona  and  Tortosa. 
Elio  immediately  moved  forward  and  occupied 
Valencia.  The  total  evacuation  of  all  Spain 
south  of  the  Ebro  by  the  French  troops  neces- 
sarily rendered  defenceless  that  very  consider- 
able portion,  especially  of  the  higher  classes,  in 
its  central  provinces,  who  had  adhered  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  French  dynasty,  and  were  known 
in  the  Peninsula  by  the  contemptuous  name  of 
juramentados ;  and  there  was  every  reason  to 
fear  that  the  Cortes,  having  them  now  in  their 
power,  would  hasten  to  gratify  alike  their  long- 
cherished  indignation  and  present  appetite  for 
gain,  by  condemning  a  large  portion  of  them  to 
the  scaffold,  and  confiscating  their  estates.  To 
guard  against  this  danger,  Wellington,  amid  his 
martial  toils,  addressed  to  the  Cortes  a  long 
and  able  memoir,  enforcing  the  propriety  of 
granting,  with  a  few  exceptions,  a  general  am- 
nesty to  those  of  the  opposite  party,  and  sup- 
porting it  by  a  detail  of  the  various  circumstan- 
ces which  had  so  long  rendered  the  contest  to 
all  appearance  hopeless,  and  thereby  extenu- 
ated, if  they  could  not  altogether  excuse,  their 
adherence  to  the  intrusive  monarch.  The  prin- 
ciples contained  in  this  memoir,  discriminating, 
humane,  and  politic,  will  not,  by  future  ages,  be 
deemed  the  least  honourable  monument  to  the 
fame  of  Wellington  ;  and  they  came  with  sin- 
gular grace  from  a  victorious  general  in  the 
very  moment  of  his  highest  triumph — when 
he  had  rescued  the  country  from  the  foreign 
yoke  whose  partisans  he  was  thus  shielding 
from  the  natural  indignation  of  their  country- 
men, it 


*  Tor.,  v.,  280,  231.  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  250,  251. 
S'cuey,  vi.,  173. 

t  Wellington  to  Don  Juan  O'Donoju,  June  11th,  1813, 
Gkirw.,  x.,  431.     Tor.,  v.,  298. 

t  "  I  am  the  last  person  who  will  be  found  to  diminish  the 
merit  of  the  Spaniards  who  have  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the 
lou'itry  during  the  severe  trial  which  I  hope  has  passed, 
narticularly  of  those  who,  having  remained  among  the  ene- 
»y  without  entering  their  service,  have  served  their  coun- 
try at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  But,  at  the  same  time  that  I 
tan  appreciate  the  merit  of  those  individuals,  and  of  the  na- 
tion at  large,  I  can  forgive  the  weakness  of  those  who  have 


On  the  day  of  the  battle,  Clausel,  with  his  di- 
vision, fourteen  thousand   strong,  Iramincnt  dan. 
quitted  Logrono,  and,  taking  the  ger  and  uar- 
road  to  Vittoria,  arrived  at  the  gates  row  escape  of 
of  that  town  late  at  night,  after  the  Clausel- 
conflict  was  over,  and  when  it  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  British.     Fearful  of  being  cut 
off,  he  immediately  retired,  and,  marching  all 
night,  fell  back  towards  Saragossa,  but  halted 
at  Logrono  to  receive  intelligence,  where  he 
remained  till  the  evening  of  the  25th.     This 
long  delay  had  wellnigh  proved  fatal  to  him, 
and  undoubtedly  would  have  done  so,   if  the 
march  of  the  British,  immediately  after  the  bat- 
tle, had  not  been  retarded  by  the  heavy  rains 
which  fell  for  two  days,  and  the  relaxation  of 
discipline  occasioned  by  the  prodigious  spoil 
they  had  taken.     No  sooner  was  Wellington 
informed  of  ClausePs  position  than  he  marched 
in  person,  with  eighteen  thousand  men,  by  Ta- 
falla  upon  Logrono,  while  twelve  thousand  were 
directed  upon  that  town,  from  the  side  of  Salva- 
tierra,  and  Mina  followed  on  the  enemy's  rear. 
The  French  general  was  made  aware  of  his 
danger  just  in  time  to  escape  being  surrounded; 
and,  setting  out  with  all  imaginable  expedition, 
he  retreated  by  Calahorra  and  Tudela  upon 
Saragossa,  where  he  arrived  on  the  1st  of  July, 
making  a  forced  march  of  sixty  miles  in  forty 
hours.      Thence    he   retreated    by  Jaca,   and 
through  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  into  France, 
closely  followed  by  Mina,  who  managed  the 
pursuit  with  such  ability,  that  Clausel,  though 
superior  in  number,  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  a 
large  portion  of  his  heavy  artillery  and  baggage 
before  he  found  a  refuge  within  the  French  ter- 
ritory.* 

While  Clausel  was  making  this  narrow  escape 


been  induced  by  terror,  by  distress,  or  by  despair,  to  pursue 
a  different  line  of  conduct. 

"  I  entreat  the  government  to  advert  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  commencement,  and  of  the  different  stages  of  this 
eventful  contest ;  and  to  the  numerous  occasions  in  which 
all  men  must  have  imagined  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
powers  of  the  Peninsula,  although  aided  by  Great  Britain, 
to  withstand  the  colossal  power  by  which  they  were  assail- 
ed, and  nearly  overcome.  Let  them  reflect  upon  the  weak- 
ness of  the  country  at  the  commencement  of  the  contest, 
upon  the  numerous  and  almost  invariable  disasters  of  the 
armies,  and  upon  the  ruinous  disorganizat.on  which  follow- 
ed ;  and  let  them  decide  whether  those  who  were  witnesses 
of  these  events  are  guilty,  because  they  could  not  foresee 
what  has  since  occurred.  The  majority  are  certainly  not 
guilty  in  any  other  manner  ;  and  many,  as  I  have  above 
stated,  now  deemed  guilty  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  as  having 
served  the  pretended  king,  have,  by  that  very  act,  acquired 
the  means  of  serving,  and  have  rendered  important  services 
to  their  country. 

"  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  policy  of  Spain  should  lead 
the  government  and  the  Cortes  to  grant  a  general  amnesty, 
with  certain  exceptions.  This  subject  deserves  considera- 
tion in  the  two  views  of  the  effort  now  making,  failing  or 
succeeding,  in  freeing  the  country  from  its  oppressors.  Jf 
the  effort  should  fail,  the  enemy  will,  by  an  amnesty,  be 
deprived  of  the  principal  means  now  in  his  hands  of  op- 
pressing the  country  in  which  his  armies  will  be  sTatiop.feS. 
He  wiU  see  clearly  that  he  can  place  no  reliance  on  any 
partisans  in  Spain,  and  he  will  not  have  feven  a  pretence 
for  supposing  that  country  is  divided  in  opinion.  If  the  ef 
fort  should  succeed,  as  I  sincerely  hope  it  may,  the  object 
of  the  government  should  be  to  pacify  the  country,  ami  to 
heal  the  divisions  which  the  contest  unavoidably  must  have 
occasioned.  It  is  impossible  that  this  object  can  be  ac- 
complished as  long  as  there  exists  a  large  body  of  the  Span- 
ish nation,  some  possessing  the  largest  properties  in  the 
country,  and  others  endowed  with  considerable  talents,  who 
are  proscribed  for  their  conduct  during  the  contest ;  conduct 
which  has  been  caused  by  the  misfortunes  to  which  I  have 
above  adverted."— Wellington  to  Don  Juan  O'Donoju, 
Spanish  Minister  at  War,  Gurwood,  x.,  431,  432. 

*  Nap.,  v.,  571,  572.  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  252.  Tor., 
t.,  288,  390. 
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n        .  from  the  right  wing  of  the  allied  for- 

a^mtt'pam-  ces,  the  centre,  under  Hill,  pursued 
peiuna  and  the  main  body  of  the  routed  army, 
Fay's-  division.  whjcri  retired  by  Pampeluna  and  up 
the  valley  of  Bastan  into  France,  in  the  deepest 
dejection,  with  only  one  gun  in  their  whole  ar- 
ray, hardly  any  ammunition,  and  no  baggage, 
military  chest,  or  papers  of  any  description ; 
insomuch  that  the  whole  muster-rolls  and  pay- 
sheets  of  the  army  were  lost,  and  their  orga- 
nization, as  a  military  force,  was  at  an 
July  25.  en(j      rp^g  biockatie  0f  Pampeluna  was 

immediately  formed  by  the  English  general,  into 
which  a  garrison  of  six  thousand  men  had  been 
thrown  by  the  retreating  army.  Meanwhile, 
Graham,  with  the  left  wing,  moved  against 
Foy,  who,  with  his  division,  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Durango  during  the  battle,  and  who 
immediately  after  set  about  collecting  the  small 
garrisons  in  Lower  Biscay,  with  a  view  to  a 
general  retreat  to  St.  Sebastian.     He 

e  25-  arrived  in  Tolosa  with  twelve  thousand 
men  almost  at  the  same  time  with  Sir  Thomas 
Graham ;  but,  having  succeeded  in  making  his 
entrance  first,  he  barricaded  the  streets,  and 
maintained  himself  there,  with  the  aid  of  a 
Ibrtified  blockhouse,  with  great  resolution,  till 
nightfall,  when  the  entrance  was  forced  by  the 
British  troops,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  enemy  retired  to  Irun  with  the 
loss  of  four  hundred  men.  Graham's  loss,  how- 
ever, was  nearly  as  severe  ;  and  the  vigour  of 
Foy's  resistance  had  gained  time  for  his  con- 
voys to  retire  across  the  Bidassoa  into 

y  France,  whither  he  followed  a  few  days 
afterward,  and  Giron  had  the  felicity  of  chasing 
the  last  French  in  that  quarter  from  the  Span- 
ish territory.  At  the  same  time,  the  forts  of 
Passages,  with  their  garrison  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  were  surrendered  to  Longa  ;  Castro- 
Urdiales  was  evacuated,  the  garrison  taking 
refuge  in  Santona ;  and  the  Conde  d'Abisbal, 
who  had  come  up  with  the  army  of  reserve 
from  Andalusia,  carried  by  storm  the  forts  of 
Pancorvo,  garrisoned  by  seven  hundred  men, 
which  commanded  the  great  road  in  the  rear 
between  Burgos  and  Vittoria.* 

Nothing  remained  to  complete  the  entire  ex- 
pulsion of  the  French  from  the  northwestern 
provinces  of  Spain  but  to  root  them  out  from 
the  fortified  strongholds  of  Santona,  Pampeluna, 
and  St.  Sebastian,  which  were  the  only  for- 
tresses in  that  quarter  which  they  still  held  in 
the  Peninsula.  Pampeluna  was  already  closely 
invested  by  Hill ;  and  Graham  lost  no  time  in 
investing  the  latter  fortress,  which  has  acquired 
such  celebrity  from  the  dreadful  assaults  of 
which  it  shortly  after  became  the  object.  Be- 
fore, however,  the  British  outposts  could  reach 
the  town,  Foy  had  succeeded  in  throwing  in 
considerable  re-enforcements ;  and  the  garrison, 
swelled  by  detachments  that  took  refuge  there 
by  sea,  from  Guetaria  and  other  fortified  posts 
on  the  coast  which  were  abandoned,  amounted 
to  three  thousand  men,  and  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  Emmanuel  Rey,one  of  those  rare  char- 
acters whose  resolution  and  constancy,  unsha- 
ken amid  misfortune,  are  fitted  to  arrest  or  stay 
the  fall  of  empires. 


*  Tor.,  v.,  284,  288.  Nap.,  v.,  569,  571.  Vict,  et  Conq., 
xxii.,  252.  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  3d  of  July,  1813, 
Gum.,  i.,  501. 


St.  Sebastian  is  situated  upon  the  extremity 
of  a  low  sandy  peninsula,  which, 
curved  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  J'*8""!"10?1  "f 

,  ,       .,        ,  ,  .    .'   »t,  Sebastian. 

nearly  surrounds   the   bay  which 
forms  its  harbour,  while  on  the  other  side  it  is 
bounded  by  the  opening  into  which  the  Urumea 
stream  empties  its  waters.    Immediately  behind 
the  town,  at  the  extremity  of  the  curved  penin- 
sula, stands  a  conical  hill  four  hundred  feet 
high,  the  craggy  base  of  which  is  washed  by  the 
ocean,  while  its  summit  is  crowned  with  the  old 
castle  of  La  Mota.     The  southern  face  of  this 
hill,  which  overlooks  the  town,  is  separated 
from  it  by  a  range  of  defensive  works  covered 
with  batteries ;    so  that   the  mountain  called 
Monte  Orgullo  could  hold  out  after  the  town 
was  taken.     The  land  front  of  St.  Sebastian, 
stretching  across  the  isthmus,  is  three  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  broad,  and  consists  of  a  lofty 
solid  curtain  of  masonry,  with  a  fiat  bastion  in 
the  centre,  covered  by  a  hornwork,  having  the 
usual  counterscarp,  covered  way,  and  glacis. 
But  the  flank  defences,  running  along  the  penin- 
sula  and  facing  the  Urumea,  consist  merely 
of  a  simple  rampart  wall,  ill  flanked,  without 
either  ditch,  counterscarp,  outwork,  or  external 
obstacle  of  any  kind  ;  and  this  wali,  such  as  it 
is,  is  exposed,  from  its  summit  to  its  base,  to  a 
fire  from  the  Chofre  range  of  sandhills  on  the 
right  of  the  Urumea,  at  the  distance  of  from  five 
hundred  to  a  thousand  yards.     It  could  not  be 
said,  therefore,  to  be  a  strong  place,  and,  in  fact, 
it  had  no  pretensions  to  more  than  a  third-rate 
fortress  ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  at  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Vittoria  it  was  nearly  dismantled, 
as  many  of  the  guns  had  been  removed  to  form 
battering-trains,  or  arm  smaller  fortified  posts 
on  the  coast :  there  were  no  bomb-proof  case- 
ments nor  palisades,  the  wells  were  in  bad  order, 
and  the  place  was  supplied  with  water  by  a  sin- 
gle aqueduct,  which  was  cut  off  the  moment 
the  investment  was  formed.     The  Urumea  is 
ford  able  for  two  hours  before  and  after  high  wa- 
ter, so  that  troops  during  that  period  can  ap- 
proach by  the  dry  sands  the  foot  of  the  sea  scarp 
wall  of  the  town.     Aware  of  this  circumstance, 
Marshal  Berwick,  when  he  besieged  St.  Sebas- 
tian in  the  last  century,  threw  up  batteries  on 
the  Chofre  sandhills,  to  breach  the  eastern  face 
of  the  town's  sea-wall,  while  approaches  were 
pushed  along  the  isthmus,  to  prevent  the  ap- 
proach to  the  beach  being  impeded  ;  and  it  was 
on  the  footsteps  of  that  accomplished  command- 
er that  the  British  engineers  now  prepared  to 
tread.* 

The  population  of  St.  Sebastian,  which  usu- 
ally does  not  exceed  eight  thousand  commeuee- 
souls,  had  been  more  than  doubled  mem  of  the 
by  the  influx  of  Spanish  families,  siege  by  Su-T. 

;      .     e ,,  j     r  Uranara,  and 

most  of  them  composed  of  persons  defensiVe 
of  consideration  and  station,  who  measures  of 
had  taken  office  under  Joseph's  gov-  the  governor. 
ernment,  and  fled  there,  after  the  wreck  of 
Vittoria,  as  the  only  stronghold  which  still  held 
out  for  the  intrusive  monarch  in  the  northern 
provinces.      The  governor  being  made  aware, 
at  the  same  time,  by  General  Foy,  that  he  was 
about  to  retire  into  France,  and  that  St.  Sebas- 
tian must  look  to  its  own  resources,  was  griev- 
ously oppressed  by  this  load  of  useless  mouths, 


*  Jones's  Sieges,  ii.,  13,  14.     Nap.,  t.,  06,  67.     Belmas's 
Sieges,  t.,  591,  593. 
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who  yet  were  of  such  a  station  that  he  could  nei- 
ther render  them  serviceable  nor  treat  them  with 
severity ;  and  he  used  all  his  influence,  there- 
fore, to  get  them  to  depart  for  France, 
which,  by  land  and  sea,  was  immediate- 
ly accomplished.  Delivered  of  this  extraneous 
load,  it  was  the  first  care  of  the  French  govern- 
or to  occupy  the  Convent  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
which  is  situated  at  the  end  of  the  isthmus,  op- 
posite to  the  land  face  of  the  fortress,  in  order 
to  destroy  all  the  buildings  in  it  which  might 
furnish  a  shelter  to  the  besiegers.  Fortifications 
were  commenced  at  that  point,  in  order  to  ren- 
der it  an  outwork  that  might  retard  the  enemy ; 
the  wooden  bridge  over  the  Urumea,  which  con- 
nected the  town  with  its  eastern  shore,  was 
burned  ;  several  houses  in  the  suburbs  destroy- 
ed, to  make  room  for  the  firing  place  ;  the  wells 
cleared  out ;  palisades  hastily  run  up  in  front  of 
the  outworks  ;  and  every  preparation  made  for 
a  vigorous  defence ;  while  all  the  women  and 
children  were  ordered  instantly  to  leave  the 
place.  But  the  British,  on  their  side,  were  not 
idle.  Graham  rapidly  approached  with  a  be- 
sieging force,  about  ten  thousand  strong ;  and 
as  the  Spanish  troops  were  repulsed  in 
jane  29.  an  attack  on  the  Convent  of  St.  Barthol- 
omew, advances  were  made  against  it  in  form. 
Meanwhile,  the  garrison  were  re-enforced  by 
troops  from  Guetaria,  who  arrived  by  sea  du- 
ring the  night ;  and  they  succeeded  in  mounting 
seventy-six  heavy  guns  upon  the  ramparts,  the 
greater  part  of  which  were  on  the  face  front- 
ing the  peninsula.  The  approaches,  however, 
against  the  Convent  of  St.  Bartholomew  were 
vigorously  carried  on  ;  and  Wellington,  having 
visited  the  works,  gave  his  sanction  to  the  ad- 
vice of  Major  Smith,  the  chief  of  the  engineers 
before  Sir  R.  Fletcher  arrived,  that  that  outpost 
should  first  be  carried,  and  the  main  attack  then 
directed  against  the  eastern  face  of  the  sea-wall 
of  the  town,  which  faced  the  Urumea,  as  had 
been  done  a  century  before  by  Marshal  Ber- 
wick.* 
The  breaching  batteries  against  the  Convent 
.  ,  of  St.  Bartholomew  were  begun  on 
St0Barthoio-  tne  night  of  the  10th,  and  on  the 
mew,  and  night  of  the  13th  twenty  guns  of 
breaching  of  heavy  calibre  opened  their  fire.     On 

the  fortress.     the  forenoon  of  the   17th>  the   con. 

vent,  being  nearly  laid  in  ruins,  was  assaulted 
by  a  part  of  the  9th  British  and  three  companies 
of  the  Royals,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Cameron,  and  detachments  of  the  Portuguese. 
The  assault  of  this  isolated  and  elevated  strong- 
hold presented  an  animating  spectacle,  for  it 
lay  exposed  to  the  guns  both  of  the  besiegers 
and  of  the  fortress,  and  between  the  two  sides 
sixty  pieces  of  heavy  cannon  directed  their  fire 
upon  the  assailants  or  the  convent,  during  the 
time  the  assault  was  going  on.  After  a  gallant 
resistance,  however,  the  place  was  carried,  amid 
loud  cheers  from  the  British  troops  who  watched 
the  contest  from  the  opposite  shore.  But  the 
assailants,  carried  away  by  their  ardour,  pursued 
the  fugitives  into  the  fortress,  and  thus  sustain- 
ing some  loss  from  the  fire  of  the  ramparts, 
were  glad  to  seek  shelter  among  the  ruined  walls 
of  the  convent.  No  sooner  was  this  advanced 
post  gained  than  the  British  established  batter- 

*  Belm.,  iv.,  695,  704.     Jones's  Sieges,  ii.,  14,  19.    Nap., 
ti.,  68,71. 
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ies  on  the  height  where  the  convent  was  pla- 
ced, to  annoy  the  enemy  hy  a  fire  from  that  side ; 
and,  meanwhile,  the  main  batteries  were  erected 
on  the  Chofre  sandhills,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Urumea.     The  approaches  were  pushed  with 
great  activity  on  that  side,  and  speedily  armed 
with  heavy  cannon  landed  from  the  ships  ;  and 
on  the  night  of  the  20th  of  July,  the 
breaching   batteries   commenced  their       y 
fire  at  the  distance  of  about  800  yards  ;  while  a 
more  distant  battery  on  the  Monte  Olia  sent  its 
plunging  shot  across  the  Urumea,  a  distance 
of  1500  yards,  with  great  effect,  upon  the  same 
point.     The  effect  of  the  concentrated  fire  of 
these  batteries  was  soon  very  apparent :  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  wall  came  down  with  a  tre- 
mendous crash ;  and  the  besieged,  who  were 
now  obliged  to  husband  their  ammunition,  were 
seen  to  be  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  in- 
trench the  place  inside  the  breach,  and  render 
the  counterscarp,  after  it  was  carried,  incapable 
of  descent.     At  ten  o'clock  on  the  21st, 
a  flag  of  truce  to  surrender  was  held    u  y 
out,  but  the  governor  refused  to  receive  it.    The 
fire  was  consequently  resumed,  and  with  such 
extraordinary  vigour,  that  the  ten  heavy  pie- 
ces on  the  nearest  Chofre  sandhills  discharged 
three  hundred  and  fifty  rounds  in  fifteen  and  a 
half  hours  of  daylight,  being  at  the  rate 
of  about  twenty-five  discharges  an  hour, 
or  one  in  every  two  minutes  and  a  quarter — a 
rapidity  of  fire,  to  be»sustained  for  so  long  a 
time,  which  is  perhaps  unexampled  in  artillery 
practice.    The  flanking  batteries  on  the  Convent 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  in  front  of  the  Monte 
Olia,  were  also  very  destructive,  and  on 
the  23d  a  mortar  battery  and  two  sixty-    u  y  ' 
eight  pound  carronades  were  turned  upon  the 
defences  of  the  great  breach  with  such  effect, 
that  the  whole  parapets  near  it  were  speedily 
destroyed,  and  the  adjoining  houses  in  the  in- 
side took  fire  and  burned  with  extraordinary 
fierceness.    The  breach  being  now  plainly  prac- 
ticable, the  assault  was  ordered  for  the  morning 
of  the  24th  ;  but  so  frightful  was  the  conflagra- 
tion at  daybreak,  that  it  seemed  impossible  for 
the  assailants  to  penetrate  into  the  town  in  that 
quarter,  and  therefore  it  was  deferred  till  night, 
when  the  fall  of  the  tide  might  again  render  the 
Urumea  fordable,  and  it  was  hoped  the  fire  would 
be  abated  by  the  houses  being  consumed.     Du- 
ring the  whole  of  the  24th,  the  besiegers' 
batteries  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  on  the       7  24* 
breach,  as  well  with  bombs  and  cannon-shot  as 
with  shrapnell  shells,  then  for  the  first  time  used 
in  war,  which  did  very  great  mischief  to  the  be- 
sieged ;  but  they,  on  their  side,  were  not  idle, 
and  turned  to  the  best  account  the  breathing- 
time   thus   afforded  for   making   preparations 
against  the  assault.      Live  shells  were  placed 
along  the  top  of  the  rampart,  ready  to  be  rolled 
down  on  the  English  troops'  as  they  thridded 
their  way  from  the  bridge.     The  houses  behind 
the  burning  edifices  were  loopholed,  and  filled 
with  troops ;  and  heavy  guns,  loaded  with  grape- 
shot,  placed  on  either  side  of  the  bridge,  to  cut 
down  the  assailants  if  they  won  the  summit  of 
the  flaming  ruins.* 

No  sooner  was  it  dark  on  the  24th  than  the 
storming  column,  consisting  of  two  thousand 


*  Jones's  Sieges,  ii.,  28,  37.     Belm.,  iv.,  618,  623.     Nap., 
vi.,  75,  79. 
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Unsuccessful  men,  under  Major  Fraser,  Colonel 
assault  on  the  Greville,  and  Colonel  Cameron,  si- 
place,  lently  defiled  out  of  the  trenches,  and 
advanced  with  a  swift  pace  over  the  intervening 
ground  lying  between  them  and  the  river.  The 
ground,  however,  as  it  was  dark,  proved  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  pass  over ;  it  was  strewed 
with  rocks,  covered  with  slippery  seaweed, 
which  much  impeded  the  march  of  the  column  ; 
the  water,  when  they  reached  the  Urumea,  was 
up  to  the  soldiers'  armpits  ;  and  when  they  got 
to  the  opposite  side,  they  had  to  pass,  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  immediately  under  the  foot 
of  the  rampart,  to  the  left  of  the  breach,  expo- 
sed to  all  the  flaming  projectiles  which  could  be 
rolled  down  upon  them  from  its  summit.  The 
column,  however,  advanced  with  great  resolu- 
tion, and  got  through  the  water  unperceived  by 
the  enemy  ;  and  before  they  reached  the  foot  of 
the  rampart  on  the  opposite  side,  a  globe  of  com- 
pression, which  had  been  run  into  an  old  drain 
near  the  counterscarp  and  glacis  of  the  horn- 
work  which  flanked  the  breach,  exploded  with 
tremendous  violence,  and  shook  all  that  part  of 
the  defences.  The  garrison,  astonished  at  this 
event,  abandoned  the  flanking  outwork  ;  and  the 
advancing  column,  though  severely  galled  by  the 
firing  flank  of  the  British  batteries  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Urumea,  which,  by  firing  too  low, 
struck  their  own  men,  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
foot  of  the  breach  without  any  very  serious  loss 
from  the  enemy.  Major  Fraser  of  the  Royal 
Scotch,  and  Lieutenant  Jones  of  the  engineers, 
were  the  first  to  mount  the  breach,  followed  by 
a  few  brave  men  ,  and  if  the  remainder  of  the 
column  had  come  up  in  quick  succession,  as  was 
expected,  the  place  would  have  been  taken  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  for  the  enemy,  thunder- 
struck at  the  rapidity  of  the  advance,  had  re- 
treated behind  the  ruins  of  the  burning  houses, 
and  the  pass  might  at  that  moment  have  been 
easily  won.  But  the  troops,  who  came  strag- 
gling up  irregularly  and  in  small  bodies,  as  they 
made  their  way  over  the  rocks  and  through  the 
water,  did  not  support  the  gallant  party  in  ad- 
vance so  quickly  as  was  expected  ;  and,  mean- 
while, the  enemy,  recovering  from  their  conster- 
nation, opened  a  tremendous  fire  from  all  sides, 
as  well  upon  the  troops  who  had  mounted  the 
breach  as  those  who  were  struggling  at  its  foot, 
ana  wending  their  difficult  way  between  the  ri- 
sing flood  and  the  rampart.  The  heroic  Fraser 
was  killed  amid  the  flaming  ruins  into  which  he 
had  penetrated  ;  Jones  stood,  with  a  few  brave 
soldiers,  alone  for  some  time  on  the  breach,  ex- 
pecting aid,  but  none  came  up  ;  and  before  the 
arrival  of  the  scaling-ladders  to  escalade  the 
ramparts,  they  were  almost  all  killed  or  wound- 
ed. Colonel  Greville  and  Colonel  Cameron  ex- 
erted themselves  to  the  utmost  to  lead  the  troops 
up  the  breach  ;  and  Lieutenant  Campbell  of  the 
9th  twice  mounted  it,  almost  alone,  and  was 
twice  wounded.  At  length  the  fire  became  so 
dreadful,  that  the  troops  who  had  crossed  the 
river  got  into  inextricable  confusion  ;  and  the 
whole  column  fled  across  the  Urumea  in  disor- 
der, after  sustaining  a  loss  of  five  hundred  and 
twenty  men,  including  the  gallant  Sir  Richard 
Fletcher,  who  was  severely  wounded.  The  ri- 
sing tide  threatened  to  drown  all  the  wounded 
who  lay  between  the  flood  and  the  rampart ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  a  flag  of  truce  was  dis- 


played by  the  British  for  an  hour,  at  daylight,  to 
enable  the  enemy  to  rescue  the  wounded  from 
their  perilous  situation  ;  and,  with  admirable  hu- 
manity, the  French  answered  the  appeal,  and 
brought  the  whole  of  the  maimed  safe  over  the 
breach  into  the  hospitals,  where  they  were  pla- 
ced beside  their  own  wounded  men,  and  tend- 
ed with  equal  care  during  the  remainder  of  the 
siege.* 

As  soon  as  Wellington  received  intelligence 
of  this  bloody  repulse,  he  repaired  to  , 
St.  Sebastian  from  his  headquarters  arrlves^nd 
near  Pampeluna ;  and  convinced,  from  turns  the 
the  experience  he  had  now  had  of  the  >jeB»  'J110  a 
quality  of  the  enemy,  that  the  place  blockade- 
was  not  to  be  carried  without  a  very  consider- 
able addition  to  the  means  of  attack, 
which  the  present  exhausted  state  of  the  7 
besiegers'  ammunition  would  not  permit,  it  was 
determined  to  suspend  active  operations,  and 
convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  until  the  arri- 
val of  the  supply  of  warlike  stores  from  Ports- 
mouth, which  had  been  written  for  a  month  be- 
fore, and  was  hourly  expected.  They  did  not  ar- 
rive, however,  in  consequence  of  adverse  winds, 
for  a  considerable  time  ;  and,  meanwhile,  a  ve- 
hement irruption  was  made  by  the  French  force 
into  Spain,  which  wellnigh  broke  through  the 
investment  of  Pampeluna,  raised  the  siege  of 
St.  Sebastian,  snatched  from  Wellington  the 
fruits  of  his  glorious  victory,  and,  by  damping 
the  hopes  of  the  allied  sovereigns  in  Germany, 
after  the  repulse  at  Dresden,  altered  the  whole 
face  of  the  war.  These  disastrous  consequen- 
ces were  prevented  solely  by  the  heroic  resist- 
ance of  a  few  British  brigades,  the  daring  intre- 
pidity of  their  leaders,  and  the  happy  arrival  of 
Wellington  at  the  scene  of  danger,  at  the  very 
moment  when  farther  resistance  appeared  hope- 
less. Such  is  the  value  of  time  in  war,  and 
such  the  magnitude  of  the  consequences  which 
often  flow  from  the  heroism  or  pusillanimity  ot 
a  single  regiment  or  brigade  ! 

No  sooner  did  Napoleon  receive  intelligence 
at  Dresden  of  the  battle  of  Vittoria, 
than  measuring  at  once,  with  pro-  senj°les°^ult 
phetic  eye,  the  extent  of  the  dan-  with  supreme 
ger,  he  despatched  Soult,  as  already  powers  to  Ba- 
mentioned,  from  his  headquarters  in  >oune- 
Germany,  to  take  the  command  of  the  whole 
French  forces  now  assembled  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bayonne,  under  the  title  of  lieutenant 
of  the  emperor,  t  The  danger,  great  as  it  was, 
appeared  to  Napoleon  more  threatening  than  it 
actually  proved ;  for  it  is  now  known  that,  so 
utterly  unprepared  were  the  enemy  for  the  ra- 
pidity of  Wellington's  success,  that  Bayonne, 
at  the  time  the  English  standards  approached 
the  Bidassoa,  was  wholly  unprovided  for  a  siege ; 
the  guns  were  not  even  mounted  on  the  ram- 
parts ;  and  if  the  English  general  had  been  aware 
of  its  defenceless  state,  he  might,  by  pushing 
on,  have  made  himself  master  of  that  great  fron- 
tier fortress  almost  without  firing  a  shot.J^ 

*  Belm.,  iv.,  623,  626.  Nap.,  vi.,  80,  83.  Jones's  Sieges, 
ii.,  37,  41.  Graham's  De.sp.,  July  27,  1813,  Gurw.,  x.,  589. 
Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  272,  273. 

t  Ante,  iv.,  108.  i  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  264. 

§  In  consequence  of  a  blind  confidence  in  his  [Napoleon's] 
good  fortune,  which  a  long  series  of  uninterrupted  triumphs 
can  hardly  excuse,  Bayonne,  the  most  important  fortress  on 
the  southern  frontier,  was  not  at  this  moment  beyond  the 
reach  of  a  coup-de-main.  Struck  with  astonishment,  the 
civil  and  military  authorities  had  taken  no  steps  whatever 
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Soult  arrived  at  Bayonne  on  the  13th  of  Ju- 
Forces  which  ty  and  immediately  commenced  the 
Soult  found  most  active  measures  for  putting 
there.  that  fortress  in  a  state  of  defence, 

and  reorganizing  the  wreck  of  several  different 
armies  which  were  now  assembled  around  its 
walls.  These  consisted  of  the  remains  of  the 
once  formidable  armies  of  the  south  of  Portugal, 
of  the  north,  and  of  the  centre  ;  but  although 
not  a  third  of  any  of  these  immense  hosts  now 
remained,  yet,  being  all  united  together  under 
one  head,  and  having  a  very  narrow  frontier  to 
defend,  they  still  presented  a  formidable  force 
to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  From  the 
imperial  muster-rolls,  it  appears  that  the  whole 
force  which  Soult  now  had  at  his  disposal  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bayonne  amounted  to  114,000 
men,  of  whom  ninety-eight  thousand  were  pres- 
ent with  the  eagles — and  of  these  seventy  thou- 
sand infantry,  and  above  six  thousand  cavalry, 
were  ready  for  active  operations  in  the  field — 
and  the  remainder  formed  the  garrisons  of  St. 
Sebastian,  Pampeluna,  Santona,  and  Bayonne.* 
The  forces  in  Catalonia,  at  the  same  time,  un- 
der Suchet,  were  about  sixty-six  thousand  ;  so 
that  Napoleon  still  had  one  hundred  and  fifty-six 
thousand  men  present  under  arms  to  oppose  the 
allies  in  the  Peninsula  or  on  the  French  fron- 
tier, and  Soult  alone  had  eighty-six  guns  at  his 
command.  But  although  the  physical  resour- 
ces of  his  army  were  thus  great,  it  was  very  de- 
ficient in  spirit  and  organization  :  long  marches 
had  exhausted  the  strength,  and  continued  de- 
feats broken  the  spirit  of  the  soldiers ;  the  di- 
visions of  so  many  different  armies  were  blend- 
ed together  without  any  proper  arrangement  or 
direction  ;  and  vast  numbers  of  soldiers,  strag- 
glers from  regiments  which  had  been  destroyed 
or  lost  sight  of,  were  huddled  together  in  disor- 
derly masses,  without  arms,  or  officers  to  direct 
their  movements.! 

But  Soult  was  one  of  those  persons  whose 
Character  resolute  and  persevering  character  is 
of  Marshal  eminently  qualified  to  infuse  his  own 
Soult.  spirit  into  such  a  disorderly  body  of 
troops,  and  remedy  all  the  defects  in  organiza- 
tion, equipment,  and  direction,  which  previous 
•  mismanagement  had  occasioned.  Although  his 
eye  for  tactics  in  the  field  was  not  of  the  quick- 
est kind,  and  he  was  far  from  possessing  the  ra- 
pidity of  conception  and  decision  of  execution 
which  distinguished  Napoleon,  Ney,  and  Well- 
ington on  the  field  of  battle,  yet  he  was  unri- 
valled in  the  ability  with  which  he  effected  the 
reorganization  of  his  armies  and  laid  out  his 
plans  of  strategy,  and  second  to  none  in  the  te- 
nacity with  which  he  clung  to  their  execution 
under  circumstances  when,  to  all  others,  they 
appeared  all  but  desperate.  Had  he  possessed 
the  vigour  of  Ney  on  the  field  of  battle,  he  would 
have  been  a  perfect  general ;  had  he  been  less 
inclined  to  acts  of  rapacity,  his  character  as  a 
man  would  have  been  comparatively  unsullied. 
Although  not  of  a  strong  make,  and  subject  to  a 
natural  defect  in  the  foot,  which  might  be  sup- 

for  its  defence,  and  the  English  would  have  got  possession, 
•without  firing'  a  shot,  of  that  important  fortress,  if  they  had 
been  aware  of  its  situation,  and  had  had  the  boldness  to 
continue  their  pursuit  through  the  Pyrenees  beyond  the 
pass  of  Bioba." — Victoires  et  Conqu  tes,  xxii.,  264.  See 
also  Pellot,  23,  24.  *  See  App.  D. 

t  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  Aug.  1,  1813,  Gurw.,  x., 
576.  Belrn.,  i.,  261,  262.  Vict,  et  Conq.,  ini.,  264,  266. 
Nap.,  vi.,  68,  69.     Belm.,  i.,  261,  202. 
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posed  to  injure  his  seat  on  horftback,*  yet  he 
was  capable  of  .enduring  the  most  severe  fa- 
tigue, and  was  unwearied  in  the  diligence  with 
which  he  set  himself  to  work  to  execute  any 
mission  with  which  he  was  intrusted,  or  repair 
any  disasters  with  which  he  was  called  upon  to 
contend.  Although  he  subsequently  held  the 
most  important  situations  in  the  royal  councils 
of  France,  and  was  more  than  once  intrusted  by 
its  sovereign  with  the  supreme  direction,  both 
of  civil  and  military  affairs,  on  the  most  impor- 
tant occasions,  yet  his  fame  as  a  general  will 
mainly  rest  upon  the  admirable  ability  with 
which  he  struggled  against  Wellington  in  the 
campaign  on  which  we  are  now  about  to  enter, 
on  the  Pyrenees  and  in  the  south  of  France  ; 
and  the  interest  of  the  contest  between  these 
two  great  commanders  is  not  a  little  enhanced 
by  the  cordial  union  which,  long  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  struggle,  prevailed  between 
them,  and  the  constancy  with  which  they  ex- 
erted their  great  influence  in  their  respective 
countries  to  preserve  the  blessings  of  peace, 
when  the  popular  passions  on  either  side  were 
ready  to  rekindle  the  flames  of  war. 

The  first  care  of  this  great  commander,  upon 
taking  the  direction  of  the  army,  Hjs  division  of 
was  to  provide  for  the  immediate  his  forces,  and 
security  of  Bayonne,  which  was  in  preparation  for 
no  condition  to  make  any  resistance  the  ^p31^- 
to  the  enemy.  The  ramparts  were  instantly 
lined  with  guns,  the  ditches  cleared  out,  the  de- 
cayed parts  of  the  wall  hastily  repaired,  and  pal- 
isades run  up  to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  en- 
emy to  the  outworks.  The  army  was  next  di- 
vided into  three  wings :  the  right  being  placed 
under  the  orders  of  General  Reille:  D'Erlon  had 
the  command  of  the  centre,  and  Clausel  of  the 
left  wing.  The  cavalry,  which  was  not  numer- 
ous, wras  arranged  in  two  divisions — one  of  dra- 
goons and  one  of  hussars.  This  force  occupied 
the  whole  northern  issues  of  the  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees,  from  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles  on  the 
east,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bidassoa  on  the  west ; 
and  Soult  himself  established  his  headquarters 
at  Ascain,  where  he  was  indefatigably  engaged 
in  organizing  his  forces  and  completing  his  ar- 
rangements ;  while  Wellington's  headquarters 
wrere  nearly  opposite  at  Lezaca,  within  the 
Spanish  territory  With  such  vigour  were 
Soult's  labours  conducted,  and  so  admirably 
was  he  seconded  by  the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Bayonne,  and  of  the  adjoining  province  of 
Beam,  that  in  less  than  a  fortnight  his  prepara- 
tions were  complete,  and  he  was  in  a  condition 
to  take  the  field.  He  resolved  immediately  to 
re-enter  the  Spanish  territory  and  direct  his 
march  to  Pampeluna,  the  garrison  of  which  had 
not  now  remaining  provisions  for  more  than  ten 
days  ;  while  that  of  St.  Sebastian  was  hourly 
expected  to  sink,  if  the  siege  were  not  raised, 
under  the  impetuous  assaults  of  the  British 
soldiery.  Wherefore,  after  issuing  a  spirited 
proclamation  to  his  troops — in  which  he  as- 
cribed their  misfortunes  to  the  faults  of  their 
commanders,  and,  without  disguising  the  merits 
of  the  British  general  and  army,t  promised 
again  to  lead  them  to  victory!— his  whole  army 

*  One  of  his  legs  was  clubfooted. 

t  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  Aug.  I,  1813,  Gurw.,  x., 
576.     Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  265.     Belm.,  iv.,  262,  263. 

i  "While  Germany  was  thus  the  theatre  of  great  events, 
that  enemy  who,  under  pretence  of  succouring  the  inhabi- 
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was  put  m  riWtion  at  daybreak  on  the  25th,  be- 
ing the  very  day  on  which  Wellington  was  en- 
gaged at  St.  Sebastian  in  inspecting  the  works 
after  the  failure  of  the  first  assault. 

The  allies  mustered,  in  all,  seventy-two  thou- 
Position  and     sand  combatants  of  the  Anglo- Por- 
strength  of  the  tuguese  army,  of  whom  seven  thou- 
British  army.    sancj  were  cavalry,  besides  twenty- 
'  five  thousand  Spaniards.*    The  relative  force 
of  the  contending  armies,  therefore,  was  not  ma- 
terially different,  the  more  especially  as  the  nu- 
merous National  Guards  whom  the  French  gen- 
eral could  summon  to  his  standard,  of  great  ser- 
vice in  mountain  warfare,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  intricacies  of  the  passes,  fully  compen- 
sated the  Spanish  troops  at  the  command  of  the 
English  general.     Both  armies  occupied  a  line 
about  eleven  leagues  in  length,  from  the  sea  on 
the  left,  to  the  mountains  on  the  westward  of 
the  pass  of  Roncesvalles  on  the  extreme  right. 
But  there  was  this  difference  between  the  two 
— and  it  was  a  difference  which  came  to  be  of 
vital  importance  in  the  outset  of  operations — 
that  although  the  British  were  on  the  higher 
ground,  and  occupied  passes  difficult  of  access, 
yet  the  columns  posted  in  them,  separated  from 
each  other  by  inaccessible  ridges,  could  only 
communicate  with,  or  receive  support  from  each 
other  by  a  roundabout  march  of  some  days  in 
the  rear  ;  while  the  French,  who  were  grouped 
in  the  plain,  from  which  access  was  easy  from 
one  part  of  the  line  to  another,  could  at  pleas- 
ure throw  the  weight  of  their  force  against  the 
weakest  part  of  the  allied  line,  and  overwhelm 
it  by  a  vehement  irruption,  with  superior  forces, 
before  succour  could  by  possibility  be  obtained, 
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tants  of  the  Peninsula,  has,  in  reality,  devoted  them  to  ruin, 
-was  not  inactive.  He  assembled  the  whole  of  his  disposa- 
ble forces — English,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguese — under  his 
most  experienced  officers  ;  and,  relying  upon  the  superiori- 
ty of  his  numbers,  advanced  in  three  divisions  against  the 
Trench  forces  assembled  upon  the  Douro.  With  well-pro- 
vided fortresses  in  his  front  and  rear,  a  skilful  general,  en- 
joying- the  confidence  of  his  troops,  might,  by  selecting  good 
positions,  have  braved  and  discomfited  this  motley  levy. 
But,  unhappily,  at  this  critical  period,  timorous  and  pusil- 
lanimous counsels  were  followed.  The  fortresses  were 
abandoned  and  blown  up,  hasty  and  disorderly  marches 
gave  confidence  to  the  enemy,  and  a  veteran  army — small, 
indeed,  in  number,  but  great  in  all  that  constitutes  the  mil- 
itary character — which  had  fought,  bled,  and  triumphed  in 
every  fortress  in  Spain,  beheld  its  glory  tarnished,  and  itself 
compelled  to  abandon  all  its  acquisitions — the  trophies  of 
many  a  well-fought  and  bloody  day.  When,  at  length,  the 
indignant  voice  of  the  troops  arrested  this  disgraceful  flight, 
and  its  commander,  touched  with  shame,  yielded  to  the  gen- 
eral desire,  and  determined  giving  battle  near  Vittoria, 
who  can  doubt,  from  this  generous  enthusiasm— this  fine 
sense  of  honour— what  would  have  been  the  result  had  the 
general  been  worthy  of  his  troops'?  had  he,  in  short,  made 
those  dispositions  and  movements  which  would  have  secu- 
red to  one  part  of  his  army  the  co-operation  and  support  of 
the  other  ? 

"  Let  us  not,  however,  defraud  the  enemy  of  the  praise 
which  is  due  to  him.  The  dispositions  and  arrangements 
of  their  general  have  been  prompt,  skilful,  and  consecutive. 
The  valour  and  steadiness  of  his  troops  have  been  praise- 
worthy ;  yet  do  not  forget  that  it  is  to  the  benefit  of  your 
example  they  owe  their  present  military  character ;  and 
that,  whenever  the  relative  duties  of  a  French  general  and 
his  troops  have  been  ably  fulfilled,  their  enemies  have  com- 
monly had  no  other  resource  than  flight.  Soldiers  !  I  par- 
take your  chagrin,  your  grief,  your  indignatien :  I  know 
that  the  blame  of  the  present  situation  of  the  army  is  impu- 
table to  others  ;  the  glory  of  repairing  it  is  your  own.  The 
emperor's  instructions  are,  to  drive  the  enemy  from  yonder 
lofty  heights,  which  enable  him  proudly  to  survey  our  fer- 
tile valleys,  and  chase  him  beyond  the  Ebro.  If  won,  the 
Spanish  soil  must  bear  your  tents,  and  from  thence  your  re- 
sources be  drawn.  No  difficulties  are  insurmountable  to 
your  valour  and  devotion." — SouLT  to  his  Soldiers,  22d  July, 
July,  1813,  Gurwood,  x.,  577. 
*  See  App.  C,  chap.  Ixxi. 


by  the  long  circuits  in  the  rear,  from  the  remo- 
ter parts  of  their  position.* 

Having  concentrated  his  troops  and  selected 
his  point  of  attack,  Soult,  at  day-  irruption  of  the 
break  on  the  25th,  with  thirty-five  French  into 
thousand  combatants,  ascended  the  the  Pyrenees, 
French  side  of  the  pass  of  Ronces-  IZ^ZIZ 
valles,  while  D'Erlon  with  the  cen-  of  Roncesval- 
tre,  twenty  thousand  strong,  threat-  ]es- 
ened  the  British  centre  by  the  Puerta  de  Maya, 
at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Bastan  ;  and  Vil- 
latte,  with  eighteen  thousand,  remained  in  ob- 
servation on  the  Bidassoa.     Soult's  object  in 
this  measure  was  to  accumulate  forces  on  Well- 
ington's right  more  rapidly  than  the  English 
general  could  collect  forces  to  oppose  him  ;  to 
relieve    Pampeluna,   for   the   revictualling   of 
which  he  had  collected  a  large  convoy ;   and 
then  turning  to  his  own  right,  descend  upon  St, 
Sebastian  and  the  forces  covering  the  siege,  at 
the  same  time  that  his  centre  and  right  forced 
the  allied  positions  in  their  front.     To  facili- 
tate this  operation,  great  efforts  had  been  made 
in  the  preceding  days  to  smooth  the  ascent  to 
the  pass  of  Roncesvalles,  and  three  hundred 
bullocks  were  in  readiness  to  assist  in  dragging 
the  guns  up  the  long  and  toilsome  ascent.   Sixty 
pieces  of  artillery  accompanied  the  centre  and 
left,  and  the  troops  each  carried  provisions  for 
four  days'  consumption.  Though  the  British  offi- 
cers at  the  outposts  were  on  the  alert,  from  the 
movements  they  observed  among  the  enemy, 
yet  so  well  had  the  concentration  of  the  French 
troops  been  masked  by  the  intervening  heights, 
and  concealed  by  the  peasantry,  that  they  were 
far  from  being  prepared  for  the  furious  onset  by 
which  they  were  suddenly  assailed.     At  day- 
break on  the  25th,  Clausel,  with  three  divisions, 
mustering  full   eighteen  thousand  men,  com- 
menced an  attack  on  Byng's  brigade  and  Murir- 
lo's  Spaniards,  little  more  than  five  thousand 
strong,  who  occupied  an  elevated  position  five 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  en 
the  summit  of  a  craggy  ridge  of  rock  at  Altobis- 
car,  commanding  the  higher  parts  of  the  pass. 
The  steep  ascent  soon  rung  with  louder  notes 
than  the  bugles  of  Charlemagne,  for  the  British 
troops,  undismayed  by  the  multitude  of  assail- 
ants, made  a  vigorous  resistance  :  the  musketry 
pealed  sharp  and  long  among  the  rocks,  and  the 
advancing  columns  fell  fast  beneath  the  deadly 
fire  which  issued  from  above  the  clouds.     But 
the  French,  electrified  by  the  presence  of  Soult, 
and  burning  to  efface  the  recollection  of  then- 
former  defeats,  advanced  with  the  utmost  in- 
trepidity, and  toiled  far  up  the  steep  ;  still,  how- 
ever, the  British  made  good  the  summit,  until 
intelligence  was  received  in  the  evening  that 
Murillo,  assailed  by  superior  forces,  had  fallen 
back  on  the  right,  while  the  assailants  on  the 
left  were  making  way  along  the  summit  of  the 
Airola  ridge  ;  wherefore  the  strong  position  of 
the  Altobiscar  was  abandoned,  and  the  British 
general,  united  to  Cole's  division,  which  had 
come  up  from  the  left  during  the  night,  evacu- 
ated the  great  ridge,  and  descended  on  the  oppo- 
site side  towards  the  general  rendezvous  of  the 
troops  in  that  quarter,  in  the  valley  of  Zubiri.  f 

*  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  1st  August,  1813,  Gurw.. 
x.,  578,  579.     Nap.,  vi.,  93,  94.     Belm.,  i.,  262,  263. 

t  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  August  ],  1813,  Gurw., 
x.,  579.  Nap.,  v.,  108,  113.  Vict,  et  Conq.,  ixii.,  267.  Pai 
lot's  Guerre  des  Pyr6n6es,  23,  24. 
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While  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles  was  thus 
Description  of  forced  on  the  allied  right,  the  Puer- 
the  Puerta  de  ta  de  Maya,  in  the  centre,  had  also 
Maya.  been  the  theatre  of  a  sanguinary 

conflict.     D'Erlon  had,  early  in  the  morning, 
put  himself  in  motion  on  the  same  day,  to  at- 
tack that  pass  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Bas- 
tan,  and  thus  pour  down  by  another  road  on  the 
British  blockading  force  around   Pampeluna. 
Hill  was  there  with  the  second  division;  and 
the  grourJ  at  the  summit  of  the  pass  was  ex- 
ceedingly strong,  consisting  of  an  elevated  val- 
ley, three  miles  broad,  flanked  by  lofty  rocks 
and  ridges  on  either  side,  and  presenting  scen- 
ery of  the  grandest  description.     The  vale  of 
Estevan,  indeed,  which  leads  to  it,  has  at  first 
an  air  of  fertility  and  beauty ;  but  it  narrows 
as  it  rises  towards  the  north,  and  is  soon  lost 
in  the  gloom  and  desolation  of  the  frontier. 
Mountains  are  there  crowded  together  in  all 
varieties  of  savage  magnificence :  here  crested 
with  gray  and  jagged  rock,  there  rounded  and 
green  upon  the  summits,  to  which  the  panting 
traveller  is  led  by  long  and  winding  paths.    The 
sides  of  the  rugged  barrier  are  strewed  with 
vast  masses  of  black  rock,  detached  by  winter's 
frosts  from  the  cliffs  above  ;  the  roads  are  nar- 
row and  stony  ;  the  fastnesses  into  which  they 
lead,  dark  and  shadowy  ;  and  the  solitary  trav- 
eller, in  traversing  them,  in  general  hears  only 
the  dash  of  the  waters,  which  descend  in  nu- 
merous cascades  on  ail  sides,  or  the  scream  of 
the  eagles,  which  float  high  in  the  firmament 
above.* 

The  better  to  conceal  his  real  intentions, 
Combat  Count  d'Erlon,  early  on  the  morning 
'here,  and  of  the  25th,  made  some  demonstra- 
defeat  of  tions  against  the  small  passes  of  Es- 
the  British.  pegne  an(j  Lareta,  which  lie  to  the 
right  of  that  of  Maya,  and  were  guarded  by  the 
Portuguese  ;  and  under  cover  of  these  move- 
ments, he  skilfully  brought  forward  his  main 
body,  long  concealed  from  view  by  the  great 
road  leading  direct  from  Urdax  up  the  pass,  and 
they  were  near  the  summit  before  they  were  per- 
ceived. The  alarm  guns  were  instantly  fired  ; 
the  pickets  were  driven  in  with  heavy  loss,  and 
the  light  companies  slowly  retired,  firing  quickly 
as  they  fell  back,  with  the  most  exemplary  stead- 
iness. Breathless  with  running  up  the  Span- 
ish side,  from  the  bivouacs  a  little  below  the 
summit,  the  British  regiments  now  came  up. 
The  34th  and  50th  first  arrived  by  companies, 
and  immediately  began  to  fire  ;  and  soon  after 
the  92d  appeared,  and  the  Highlanders,  at  home 
among  the  rocks,  long  kept  the  enemy  at  bay  by 
the  most  devoted  courage.!  But  the  enemy  in- 
creased rapidly,  and  fought  well ;  two  thirds  of 
the  92d  were  at  length  struck  down,  and  the 
ascent  was  literally  blocked  up  by  the  prodigious 


*  Scherer,  ii.,  234. 

f  The  heroism  of  the  92d  regiment  on  this  occasion  was 
the  object  of  deserved  admiration  to  the  whole  army.  "  The 
itern  valour  of  the  92d,"  says  Napier,  "  principally  compo- 
sed of  Irishmen,  would  have  graced  Thermopylte."  No  one 
can  doubt  the  justice  of  this  eulogium  on  the  regiment ;  but 
the  state  nent  of  its  being  composed  principally  of  Irishmen 
is  a  misB  ke,  arising  from  misinformation  on  the  part  of  the 
gallant  c  donel.  The  author  has  ascertained,  from  inquiry 
of  its  officers,  particularly  Lieutenant-colonel  Macdonald, 
that  at  that  period  nine  tenths  of  the  whole  corps  were 
Scotch  Highlanders.— See  Napier,  vi.,  122,  and  App.  E, 
chap,  lxxii.,  where  the  proportion  of  Irish  and  Scotch  in  the 
regiment  are  given ;  and  United  Service  Journal  for  Octo- 
ber, 1840,  p.  42. 
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piles  of  the  slain.  Other  regiments,  particularly 
the  71st  and  82d,  were  brought  up,  and  main- 
tained the  pass  long  and  bravely  against  the 
enemy  ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain  :  they  were  liter- 
ally forced  back,  and  sullenly  retreated  across 
the  ridge,  still  resolutely  combating.  So  long- 
continued  and  obstinate  was  the  fight,  that  the 
whole  ammunition  of  the  82d  was  exhausted  ; 
and  at  length,  as  they  still  kept  their  ground, 
they  were  reduced  to  roll  down  stones  on  the 
enemy.  In  this  desperate  condition,  the  allies 
were  driven  back  to  the  last  ridge  of  the  pass, 
and  were  on  the  point  of  abandoning  the  crest 
of  the  mountain  altogether,  when  Barnes,  with 
a  brigade  of  the  7th  division,  came  up  from 
Echallar,  and,  by  a  brilliant  charge  with  the  6th 
regiment,  drove  the  French  back  to  the  first  sum- 
mit of  the  range.  In  this  disastrous  and  bloody 
combat,  the  allies  had  fifteen  hundred  men  killed, 
wounded,  and  made  prisoners ;  the  French  lost, 
by  their  own  admission,  as  many ;  but  they  won 
the  pass,  and  took  four  pieces  of  cannon.* 

So  far,  the  most  brilliant  success  had  crown- 
ed Soult's  operations :  he  had,  un-   .  , 
known  to  the  British,  accumulated  gained bySoult 
the  bulk  of  his  forces  against  his  on  this  day's 
right,  and  thrown  himself  in  such  °Peratl0I>s- 
strength  on  the  two  principal  passes  leading  to 
Pampeluna,  that  they  were  both  won.     Final 
success  seemed  inevitable  ;  for,  if  the  allies  had 
been  unable  to  make  good  the  summit  of  the 
hill  with  all  the  advantages  of  ground  in  their 
favour,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they 
could  arrest  the  victorious  enemy  in  the  course 
of  the  rapid  descent,  not  above  twenty  miles  in 
length  from  either  of  these  passes,  to  the  ram- 
parts of  Pampeluna.     If  the  French  generals 
had  been  as  well  aware  as  Soult  was  of  the  in- 
estimable importance  of  time  in  all,  but  espe- 
cially mountain  warfare,  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that  this  would  have  been  the  result,  and  a 
new  aspect  been  given  to  the  campaign,  and 
possibly  the  fortunes  of  the  war,  by  the  raising 
of  the  siege  of  St.  Sebastian  and  the  blockade 
.of  Pampeluna.    But  D'Erlon,  satisfied  with  hav- 
ing won  the  Puerta  de  Maya,  remained  there  on 
the  night  of  the  25th,  without  following  up  his 
successes  ;  and  Reille's  three  divisions,  which 
had  received  orders  to  march  from  St.  Jean 
Pied-de-Port  for  Airola  and  Lindous  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  lost  much  precious  and  irreparable 
time  in  incorporating  some  conscripts  which 
had  come  up  with  their  respective  regiments,  so 
that  they  did  not  ascend  the  rocks  of  Airola  in 
time  to  seize  that  important  pass  before  the 
British  troops  had  got  through.     Thus,  though 
the  crest  of  the  mountains  was  won,  no  decisive 
blow  had  been  struck;  and  the  allied  and  French 
troops,  after  nearly  equal  mutual  slaughter,  were 
wending  their  way  down  the  valleys  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Pyrenees,  t 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  Soult's  march 
was  retarded  by  a  thick  fog  which  Retreat  of  tha 
hung  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  British  to  the 
mountains  ;  he  at  length,  however,  neighbourhood 
got  into  motion,  and  descended  the  of  PamPeluaa- 
valley  in  pursuit  of  the  British ;  but  he  soon 
found  that  in  mountain  warfare,  though  the  as- 

*  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  Aug.  1,  1813,  Gurw.,  x., 
579.  Scherer,  ii.,  247.  Nap.,  v.,  118,  122.  Pellot,  26,  27. 
Vict,  et  Conq.,  xni.,  267,  268. 

t  Pellot,  25,  26.  Nap.,  vi.,  113,  114.  Vict,  et  Coai]., 
xxii.,  268. 
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T  .     .    sailant  may  have  the  advantage  in  the 
.jmy  26.  first  onset^  difficulties  accumulate  around 

him  as  he  advances,  if  opposed  by  a  resolute 
and  persevering  adversary.     Cole,  who  was  re- 
treating down  the  valley  from  Roncesvalles, 
met  Picton,  who  had  hurried  to  the  scene  of 
danger  in  advance  of  his  division,  which,  how- 
ever, had  crossed  the  hills  and  reached  Zubiri, 
a  few  miles  in  his  rear.     Thither  the  British 
generals  immediately  retreated,  with  some  sharp 
combats  in  the  rear-guard ;  and  the  two  divis- 
ions united,  now  mustering  eleven  thousand 
bayonets,  offered  battle  on  the  ridge  in  front  of 
Zubiri ;  but  Soult  declined  to  attack,  being  de- 
sirous, before  he  did  so,  of  being  joined  by  D'Er- 
lon  or  Reille's  divisions  ;  and,  as  they  did  not 
come  up  before  night,  he  let  fall  some  expres- 
sions of  displeasure,  discovering  a  secret  appre- 
hension  of  failure.     Next  day,  Picton, 
u  y     "  with  both  divisions  now  under  his  com- 
mand, continued  his  retreat  towards  Pampelu- 
na, desiring  to  concentrate  his  forces  and  give 
battle  at  Sauroren,  four  miles  in  front  of  that 
fortress.     Hill,  finding  his  right  uncovered,  and 
being  severely  weakened  by  the  combat  of  Maya, 
followed  in  the  same  direction  down  the  valley 
of  Bastan  ;  and  the  mountain  passes  in  the  cen- 
tre and  right  of  the  British  position  being  now 
all  abandoned,  alarm  and  dismay  spread  far  and 
wide  in  the  rear.     All  the  valleys  leading  down 
to  Navarre   were  filled  with  baggage-wagons, 
mules,  artillery,  and  convoys,  falling  back  in  con- 
fusion ;  and  rumour,  with  its  hundred  tongues, 
everywhere  spread  the  report  that  an  irrepara- 
ble disaster  had  been  sustained.     Meanwhile, 
the  garrison  of  Pampeluna,  taking  advantage  of 
the  alarm,  made  a  sally  ;  O'Donnell,  who  com- 
manded the  blockading  force,  immediately  spi- 
ked his  guns  and  destroyed  his  magazines,  to 
prevent  their  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands ; 
and  he  would  have  raised  the  blockade  entirely, 
had  not  Don  Carlos  d'Espana  fortunately  come 
up  at  the  moment  with  his  corps,  and  restored 
some  sort  of  order  in  the  besieging  force.* 

Wellington  was  on  his  way  back  from  St. 
Wellington's  Sebastian  when  he  received  intelli- 
jireasures  on  gence  of  Soult's  irruption — but  only 
hearing  of      of  the  one  at  the  pass  of  Maya  ;  and 

ters$e  dlSas"  as  ne  ^  not  conceive  xt  possible 
that,  with  no  larger  force  than  D'Er- 
lon  had,  he  would  attempt  to  penetrate  the  Brit- 
ish lines,  he  thought  that  attack  was  only  a 
feint,  and  that  the  real  attempt  would  be  made 
on  the  Lower  Bidassoa  to  raise  the  siege  of  St. 
Sebastian.  In  the  course  of  the  night,  however, 
correct  accounts  arrived  of  the  Roncesvalles 
and  Maya  combats  ;  and  he  immediately  adopt- 
ed the  same  measures  as  Napoleon  had  done 
at  Mantua  in  1796,  and  Suwarrow  at  the  same 
fortress  in  1799, t  by  ordering  Graham  instantly 
to  raise  the  siege,  embark  the  stores  and  guns, 
and  hasten,  with  all  his  disposable  forces,  to  the 
support  of  Giron,  in  a  defensive  position  previ- 
ously selected  for  battle,  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  Bidassoa.  These  orders  were  punctually 
executed  ;  and,  meanwhile,  Wellington  set  out 
on  horseback  with  the  utmost  speed  to  join  Pic- 
ton and  Cole's  divisions  in  their  position  in 

*  Nap.,  vi.,  123,  125.  Scherer,  ii.,  248.  La  Pene,  Camp, 
des  Pyrenees,  32,  34.  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  268.  Robin- 
son's Life  of  Picton,  ii.,  218,  219. 

i  Ante,  i.,  409;  ii.,  28. 


front  of  Pampeluna.  As  he  entered  the  village 
of  Sauroren,  he  saw  Clausel's  division  moving 
along  the  crest  of  the  mountain  opposite,  which 
made  an  alteration  of  his  dispositions  advisable. 
He  immediately  dismounted,  wrote  the  neces- 
sary orders  in  pencil  on  the  parapet  of  the 
bridge,  sent  them  off  by  Lord  Fitzroy  Someiset, 
the  only  one  of  his  staff  who  had  been  able  to 
keep  up  with  his  racing  speed,  and  rode  alone 
up  the  ascent  to  join  the  British  troops.  The 
moment  he  was  descried  a  shout  was  raised  by 
the  nearest  battalion,  which  spread  along  the 
line  till  the  very  mountain  re-echoed  with  the 
clang  ;  and  the  French  generals,  startled  by  the 
sound,  paused  in  their  advance  till  they  ascer- 
tained the  cause  of  the  tumult.  The  generals 
on  the  opposite  sides  were  within  sight  of  each 
other.  Soult  was  so  near,  that  his  features, 
with  the  aid  of  a  telescope,  even  were  visible. 
"  Yonder,"  said  Wellington,  "  is  a  great  com- 
mander ;  but  he  is  a  cautious  one,  and  will  de- 
lay his  attack  till  he  ascertain  the  cause  of  these 
cheers  ;  that  will  give  time  for  the  sixth  division 
to  arrive,  and  I  shall  beat  him."  And  so,  in  ef- 
fect, it  proved  :*  no  serious  attack  was  made 
that  day,  and  before  the  next  such  re-enforce- 
ments arrived  as  enabled  AVellington  to  resume 
the  offensive  and  complete  his  victory.  A  sharp 
fire  of  musketry  along  the  front  of  the  line,  in- 
deed, commenced  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  ; 
but  a  dreadful  storm  soon  after  arose,  and  pre- 
vented any  important  operations  on  either  side 
till  the  following  day. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  the  sixth 
division,  to  the  infinite  joy  of  their 
comrades,  came  up,  and  consider-  r0re^  July  2s! 
able  re-enforcements  had  arrived 
during  the  night :  the  whole  allied  centre,  now 
thoroughly  aroused,  being  directed  to  the  scene 
of  danger  on  the  right.    The  position  which  the 
allies  occupied  was  very  strong,  and  such  as 
seemed  well  adapted  to  arrest  the  march  of  a 
successful  enemy,  and  turn  the  flood-tide  of  vic- 
tory into  ebb.     Their  troops  were  drawn  up  in 
two  lines,  both  on  very  strong  ground  :  the  first, 
posted  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  of  Oricain, 
stretched  in  the  form  of  a  convex  semicircle, 
from  the  village  of  that  name  on  the  left  to  Za- 
baldica  on  the  right,  and  was  about  two  miles 
in  length,  covered  on  the  right  flank  by  the 
River  Guy,  and  on  the  left  by  the  torrent  Lanz. 
On  this  ridge,  the  guns  from  which  commanded 
the  roads  down  the  valleys  on  either  side,  stood 
the  fourth  division,  under  Cole  ;  while  the  sixth 
division  was  drawn  up  across  the  Lanz  in  the 
valley  on  the  left,  and  entirely  blocked  up  the 
approach  to  Pampeluna  in  that  direction  ;  and 
the  Spaniards,  under  Murillo,  held  in  strength 
the  crest  of  the  ridge  on  the  extreme  right, 
above  the  Esteriba,  the  valley  where  the  River 
Lanz  flows.     The  second  line  was  posted  on  a 
still  more  rugged  ridge,   which  runs  entirely 
across  the  valley,  and  is  cleft  asunder  by  two 
narrow  openings,  through  the  left  of  which  the 
Lanz  makes  its  way  between  overhanging  rocks, 
while  through  the  one  on  the  right  the  Guy  de- 
scends ;  and  these  two  streams,  uniting  in  the 
rear  of  the  ridge,  form  the  Arga  River,  which,  a 
mile  farther  on,  washes  the  ramparts  of  Pam- 


*  Nap.,  vi.,  129,  130.  PeUot,  28.  29.  Vict,  et  Conq., 
xxii.,  268.  Robinson's  Life  of  Picton,  ii.,  219,  226.  Well- 
ington to  Lord  Bathurst,  Aug.  1,  1813,  Gurw.,  x.,  580,  581. 
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peluna.  On  this  strong  ground,  the  front  of 
which  is  uncommonly  bold  and  abrupt  towards 
the  north,  Picton's  division  was  placed  ;  his 
right  in  front  of  Huarte — which  village  lies  im- 
mediately behind  the  opening  through  which  the 
Guy  flows — his  left,  communicating  with  the 
Spaniards  under  O'Donnell,  who  had  been  hur- 
ried up  from  the  lines  before  Pampeluna,  stretch- 
ed on  the  heights  across  the  gap  formed  by  the 
Lanz,  and  in  front  of  the  village  of  Villaba.*t 

The  rocks  on  which  the  first  line  stood  con- 
Battle  of  San-  sisted  of  nuSe  PiJes>  standing  one 
roreh,  and  de-  above  another,  like  the  ruins  of  gi- 
feat  of  the        gantic  castles  half  gone  to  ruin  ; 

ri'ht°h  °n  the  an(*  none  ^ut  tne  trooPs  inured  to 
the  perils  of  the  Peninsular  warfare 
would  have  thought  of  assailing  them.     Soult's 
men,  however,  were  equal  to  the  task.     Having 
minutely  surveyed  the  ground,  he  resolved  upon 
an  attack  ;  being  unaware,  from  the  hilly  ground 
which  concealed  their  march,  of  the  arrival  of 
the  sixth  division,  and  having  learned  from  de- 
serters that  Hill,  with  three  fresh  divisions  and 
a  Portuguese,  brigade,  was  expected  at  latest  on 
the  following  morning.     D'Erlon's  men  had  not 
yet  come  up  ;  so  that  his  forces  did  not  exceed, 
after  the  losses  in  the  advance,  thirty-two  thou- 
sand men.     Not  more  than  eighteen  thousand 
of  the  Anglo-Portuguese  army  were  assembled  ; 
but  the  Spaniards  were  ten  thousand  more,  and 
the  great  strength  of  the  position  compensated 
for  the  inferiority  in  the  quality  of  the  latter  of 
these  troops.      About  midday  on  the 
28th,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Talavera,  the  French  tirailleurs,  with  the  most 
admirable  gallantry,  began  to  swarm  up  the 
steep  ;  while  Clausel's  division,  in  the  valley  of 
Lanz,  burning  with  ardour,  poured  down  the 
sides  of  the  stream  in  one  impetuous  mass,  even 
before  the  signal  for  attack  was  given.     But 
just  as  it  had  turned  Cole's  left,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  double  upon  his  rear,  a  Portuguese 
brigade  of  the  sixth  division  appeared  on  the 
heights  on  its  right  flank  ;  while  the  broad  lines 
of  the  English  uniforms,  emerging  from  behind 
the  same  ridge,  stood  in  battle  array  in  its  front ! 
Time  there  was  none,  either  for  deliberation  or 
retreat :  the  British  in  front  opened  a  heavy  fire 
on  the  head  of  the  column  ;  the  Portuguese  on 
the  right  poured  in  their  shot  on  the  one  flank, 
while  two  brigades  of  the  fourth  division,  de- 
scending from  their  rocky  fastness  on  the  left, 
smote  the  other  with  redoubled  fury.     Thus 
fiercely  assailed  at  once  in  front  and  both  flanks 
by  an  enemy  heretofore  invisible,  the  French 
columns  recoiled,  still  bravely  combating,  and 
strewed  their  numerous  slain  along  the  line  of 
their  retreat.J 

While  this  bloody  repulse  was  going  on  upon 
Dreadful  con-  tne  British  left  in  the  valley  of 
test  in  the  cen-  the  Lanz,  a  conflict  of  unequalled 
♦tre  and  on  the  severity  was  raging  along  the  top 
of  the  ridge  in  the  centre  and  right. 
Without  any  proper  unity  in  their  efforts,  but 
with  surpassing  valour,  Clausel's  other  divis- 


*  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  1st  Aug.,  1813,  Gurvv., 
*.,  580,  581.  Nap.,  vi.,  132,  133  Robinson's  Picton,  ii., 
219.     Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii..  269.    Pellot,  29. 

t  If  Wyld's  admirable  plans  of  this  battle  be  consulted, 
this  description  will  be  readily  understood. 

t  Nap.,  vi.,  136,  137.  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  1st 
August,  1813,  Gurw.,  x.,  581.  Scherer,  ii.,  251.  Vict,  et 
Conq.,  xxii.,  269. 


ions  rushed  up  the  steep  face  of  the  mountain  ; 
and  undismayed  by  a  plunging  fire,  which  in  ma- 
ny cases  swept  off  half  their  battalions,  worked 
their  toilsome  way  up  to  the  top.     In  some  in- 
stances their  extraordinary  gallantry  met  with 
deserved,  though  but  temporary  success.     The 
seventh   Portuguese   Cacadores    shrunk    from 
the  terrible  encounter  on  the  summit,  and  the 
French  established  themselves  for  a  fvw  min- 
utes on  their  part  of  the  left  of  the   ridge  ; 
but  Ross's  British  brigade,  instantly  advancing, 
charged  with  a  loud  shout,  and  hurled  them 
down  the  steep.     Again  they  returned,  howev- 
er, re-enforced,  to  the  charge  :  another  Portu- 
guese regiment  on  Ross's  right  wing  having 
given  way,  the  French  penetrated   in   at  the 
opening ;  and  that  heroic  brigade,  assailed  at 
once  in  front  and  flank,  was  compelled  to  give 
ground.     Instantly  the  assailants  stood  on  his 
positfcn  on  the  summit,  the  line  began  to  de- 
ploy to  a  considerable  breadth  on  either  side, 
and  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  enveloped  in 
cloud  and  flame,  seemed  already  won.     In  this 
extremity,  Wellington  ordered  up  Byng's  bri- 
gade, which  advanced  in  double-quick  time  ;  the 
27th  and   48th  were  brought  down  from  the 
higher  ground  in  the  centre ;  with  indescriba- 
ble fury,  they  charged  the  crowded  masses  on 
the  summit,  and  the  whole  were  rolled  in  wild 
confusion  over  the  rocks,  and  lost  half  their 
numbers  under  the  British  bayonet.     In   the 
course  of  this  desperate  conflict,  the  gallant 
fourth   division  surpassed   all  its   former   ex- 
ploits ;  every  regiment  charged  with  the  bayo- 
net,* some  of  them  four  different  times,  and  the 
heroic  Ross  had  two  horses  shot  under  him. 
Meanwhile,  Reille's  division,  on  the  left  of  Clau- 
sel's third  division,  had  environed  the  right  of 
the  position  above  the  Guy  stream,  where  Mu- 
rillo's  Spaniards  were  placed ;  and,  mounting 
fiercely  the  hill-side,  dislodged  them,   after  a 
brave  resistance,  from  their  ground  on  the  left 
of  the  40th  British  regiment.     A  Portuguese 
battalion,  gallantly  advancing,  took  its  place  in 
their  room  beside  that  noble  corps,  which  wait- 
ed in  stern  silence  until  the  French  set  their 
feet  on  the  broad  summit  ;   "  but  when  their 
glittering  arms  appeared  over  the  brow  of  the 
mountain,  the    charging   cry   was   heard,  the 
crowded  mass  was  broken  to  pieces,  and  a  tem- 
pest of  bullets  followed  its  flight.     Four  times 
this  assault  was  renewed,  and  the  French  offi- 
cers were  seen  to  pull  up  their  tired  men  by  the 
belts,  so  fierce  and  resolute  were  they  to  win. 
But  it  was  the  labour  of  Sysiphus.     The  vehe- 
ment shout  and  shock  of  the  British  soldiers  al- 
ways prevailed ;  and  at  last,  with  thinned  ranks, 
tired  limbs,  and  hearts  hopeless  from  repeated 
failures,  they  were  so  abashed,  that  three  Brit- 
ish companies  sufficed  to  bear  down  a  whole 
brigade."! 

Disconcerted  by  this  bloody  repulse,  Soult 
drew  off  his  forces,  towards  evening,  souttdeter- 
and  resumed  his  former  position  on  minostorfe- 
a  range  of  hills  opposite  to  Welling-  trent 
ton's.  Just  then  the  heads  of  D'Erlon's  col» 
umns  began  to  appear  on  the  right  •  that  gen- 
eral having,  during  the  action,  penetrated  to 


*  The  40th,  7th,  20th,  and  23d.— Gun*  ,  \  ,  •**« 

t  Nap.,  vi.,  138,  140.     Pellot,  29,  30.      S.  V-  •«,  ,  ii.    251, 

252.     Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  269.     Welling  n  o  \  \\  BaJi- 
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within  a  league  of  Pampeluna  and  been  pre- 
vented from  reaching  that  fortress,  chiefly  by 
the  violent  fire  which  he  heard   in  his  rear, 
which  induced  him  to  remeasure  his  steps.     It 
was  too  late  to  think  of  resuming  the  contest ; 
the  strength  of  Wellington's  position  had  been 
proved  :  twelve  thousand  men  on  the  first  ridge, 
who  alone  had  been  engaged,  had  defeated  all  the 
efforts  of  twenty-five  thousand,  who  had  mount- 
ed to  the  assault  with  the  most  heroic  bravery, 
and  they  were  weakened  by  the  loss  of  three 
thousand  men.      Hill's  divisions,  it  was  well 
known,  would  come  up  during  the  night ;  and 
before  the  morrow,  fifty  thousand  men,  posted 
on  the  strongest  positions,  would  be  ready  in 
front  of  Pampeluna  to  dispute  the  farther  prog- 
ress of  the  French  troops.   With  a  heavy  heart, 
therefore,  Soult  gave  orders  for  a  retreat  at  all 
points  on  the  following  day,  to  the  infinite  grief 
of  the  garrison  of  Pampeluna,  who,  hea^g  the 
cannon  so  near  them,  and  on  some  heights  even 
seeing  the  French  uniforms,  had  deemed  their 
deliverance  at  hand,  and   already   raised  the 
shouts  of  joy  on  their  crowded  ramparts.    They 
had  made,  however,  good  use  of  the  temporary 
suspension  of  the  blockade,  and  exerted  them- 
selves so  diligently  in  sweeping  the  adjacent 
plain  for  supplies  while  O'Donnell's  troops  were 
absent,  that  they  were  enabled  to  prolong  the 
defence  above  a  month  longer  than  would  have 
been  otherwise  practicable.* 

Though  obliged  to  relinquish  his  design  of 
Movement  on  relieving  Pampeluna,  Soult  had  not 
both  sides  foi-  yet,  however,  abandoned  all  hope  of 
lowiag  the  gaining  something  by  his  irruption  ; 
battle.  July  and  accordingly,  on  the  29th,  in- 
stead of  falling  back  by  the  direct 
road  towards  Roncesvalles,  by  which  he  had  en- 
tered, he  manoeuvred  on  his  right,  with  the  view 
of  throwing  the  weight  of  his  forces  towards  St. 
Sebastian,  and  raising  the  siege  of  that  fortress, 
now  that  the  whole  centre  and  right  of  the  Brit- 
ish army  was  concentrated  on  the  extreme  right 
in  front  of  Pampeluna.  With  this  view  he,  du- 
ring the  night  of  the  29th,  occupied  in  strength 
the  crest  of  the  ridge  lying  to  the  westward  of 
the  Lanz,  thus  connecting  their  centre  in  posi- 
tion with  their  right,  destined  to  commence  the 
offensive  movement  against  Sir  Rowland  Hill. 
On  his  side,  Wellington,  perceiving  that,  al- 
though preparations  for  retreat  were  making, 
yet  the  troops  in  his  front  stood  firm,  being  now 
re-enforced  by  Hill's  three  divisions,  and  having 
fifty  thousand  men  in  hand,  of  whom  thirty-five 
thousand  were  English  and  Portuguese,  resolved 
to  assume  the  offensive,  and  drive  the  enemy 
from  their  advanced  position.  With  this  view, 
he  ordered  Lord  Dalhousie  to  possess  himself 
with  his  division  of  the  ridge  in  front  of  his  po- 
sition, which  turned  the  enemy's  right ;  while 
Picton  with  his  division  was  to  move  forward 
to  turn  their  left,  by  descending  from  the  ridge 
of  Sauroren,  and  advancing  by  Zobaldica  up  the 
valley  of  the  Guy.  Arrangements  were,  at  the 
same  time,  made  for  attacking  the  enemy's  cen- 
tral position,  opposite  the  heights  which  had 
been  the  theatre  of  such  a  bloody  conflict  on 
the  preceding  day,  as  soon  as  the  effect  of  these 
flank  operations  began  to  appear.    These  move- 

*  Pellot,  30,  31.  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  269.  Nap.,  vi., 
339,  140.  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  August  1,  1813, 
Gurw  ,  x.,  582,  583.     Scherer,  ii.,  251,  252. 


ments  were  all  made  with  the  utmost  precision, 
and  proved  entirely  successful.    Before  daylight 
broke,  Dalhousie  was  at  the  head  of  his  divis- 
ion (the  7th),  cheering  them  up  the  rugged  paths 
which  led  to  the  lofty  ridge  they  were  to  gain, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lanz :  the  enemy's 
corps  were  driven  before  them  like  chaff,  and 
the  rays  of  the  sun  glittered  on  the  British  bay- 
onets on  the  summit  of  the  range.     Murillo's 
Spaniards  and  Campbell's  Portuguese  speedily 
followed,  exhibiting  an  imposing  mass  of  fifteen 
thousand  combatants  on  the  crest  of  the  mount- 
ains, on  the  enemy's  extreme  right ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  a  general  attack  was  made  by 
the  British  centre,  which  now  descended  from 
its  stronghold  above  the  village  of  Sauroren,  on 
the  French  centre,  which  still  held  its  old  posi- 
tion on  the  heights  to  its  left.     Picton,  at  the 
same  time,  pressed  forward  with  his  division  up 
the  valley  of  the  Guy,  on  the  extreme  right ; 
and,  not  content  with  driving  Reille's  men  in 
his  front  before  him  up  the  pass,  detached  a  bri- 
gade, which  scaled  the  heights  on  the  left  of  the 
French  position.     The  effect  of  these  advances 
and  attacks,  which  were  all  made  at  the  same 
time,  and  with  that  enthusiastic  ardour  which 
springs  from  the  universal  transport  at  return- 
ing victory,  was  to  force  the  enemy  to  abandon 
entirely  his  position,  and  retreat  up  the  valleys 
of  the  Lanz  and  the  Guy  towards  Olague  and 
Zubiri.    Sauroren  was  now  carried  by  storm  by 
Byng's  division  and  Madden's  Portuguese,  amid 
deafening  cheers,  and  fourteen  hundred  prison- 
ers made.     The  whole  valley  was  filled  with 
smoke,  which  appeared  to  Dalhousie's  men  on 
the  heights  like  agitated  foam  in  the  hollow; 
while  the  roar  of  the  cannon  and  rattle  of  the 
musketry  were  re-echoed  with  awful  effect  from 
mountain  to  mountain.    This  general  attack  re- 
lieved the  pressure  on  Hill,  who  had  been  as- 
sailed on  the  extreme  British  left  by  such  supe- 
rior forces,  early  in  the  morning,  that  he  was 
driven,  with  considerable  loss,  from  the  range 
of  heights  which  he  occupied  to  another  in  his 
rear  in  front  of  Marcalain  ;  but  Dalhousie's  able 
movement   compelled  the  enemy  to  retire  in 
their  turn  ;  and  at  length,  both  parties,  thor- 
oughly exhausted,  sunk  to  sleep  on  their  stony 
beds  above  the  clouds.    The  allies  in  this  day's 
combats  lost  nineteen  hundred  men,  of  whom 
two  thirds  were  Portuguese,  upon  whom  the 
weight  of  the  action  had  fallen,  and  to  whom  its 
chief  glory  belonged ;  but  the  French  were  weak- 
ened by  an  equal  number  killed  and  wounded  ; 
and,  in  addition,  three  thousand  prisoners  were 
made,  and  great  numbers  dispersed  and  lost  in 
the  woods  and  ravines.*! 

Soult,  after  this  disastrous  defeat,  continued 
his  retreat  on  the  day  following,  Retreat  of  the 
with  all  possible  expedition,  up  the  French  across 
valleys  of  the  Lanz  and  Guy  ;  but  the  frontier. 
he  was  now  in  a  most  hazardous  situation  :  his 


*  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  August.  1,  1813,  Gurw.. 
x.,  584,  585.  Nap.,  vi.,  146,  149.  Pellot,  33,  34.  Robin- 
son's Picton,  ii.,  225,  226.     Jom.,  iv.,  500. 

t  Five-and-twenty  years  ago,  the  author  received  a  most 
interesting  account  of  these  days'  actions  from  his  noble  and 
lamented  friend.  Lord  Dalhousie,  who  bore  so  distinguished 
a  part  in  them.  The  lapse  of  that  long  period  has  taken  no- 
thing from  the  vividness  of  the  impression  produced  by  his 
graphic  narrative,  from  which  the  preceding  detail  is  in 
great  part  taken,  and  which  perfectly  coincides  with  the 
positions  of  the  troops  us  laid  down  in  Wyld's  admirabla 
plans  of  these  battles. 
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troops  were  all  worn  out  with  excessive  toil ; 
liis  fighting  men  were  reduced  to  thirty-five  thou- 
sand ;  Foy,  with  eight  thousand  whom  he  had 
rallied,  was  retiring  up  the  Guy  towards  Zubiri, 
entirely  separated  from  the  main  body,  which 
was  slanting  down  towards  the  Bidassoa  ;  and 
the  baggage,  artillery,  and  caissons  could  scarce- 
ly be  hoped  to  be  preserved  while  recrossing 
the  rugged  summits  of  the  Pyrenees.  Graham, 
with  twenty  thousand,  was  ready  to  stop  him 
on  the  side  of  St.  Sebastian ;  and  it  was  only 
by  an  extraordinary  exertion  of  skill  and  cool- 
ness that  his  army  in  these  circumstances  was 
preserved  from  total  ruin.  He  directed  his  re- 
treat, not  by  the  valley  of  Bastan  towards  the 
Puerta  de  Maya,  as  D'Erlon  had  entered,  but  by 
the  pass  of  Donna  Maria,  towards  the  Elisondo 
and  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Bidassoa.  At  the 
latter  pass,  his  rear-guard  made  a  stand 
July  31.  m  a  very  strong  defile  to  gain  time  for 
the  carriages  and  artillery  in  their  rear  to  get 
on ;  bat  Hill  turned  the  left  of  the  gorge  and 
Dalhousie  the  right,  and,  after  a  vigorous  resist- 
ance, the  enemy  were  driven  from  their  strong- 
hold in  utter  confusion,  and  with  very  severe 
loss.  Meanwhile,  Byng  pushed  on,  and  in  the 
Elisondo  captured  a  large  and  valuable  convoy 
of  provisions,  and,  rapidly  advancing,  reoccu- 
pied  the  Maya  pass.  Wellington's  troops  had 
now  almost  entirely  enclosed  Soult's  main  body 
in  a  net,  from  which  it  seemed  impossible  for 
him  to  escape  :  for  his  soldiers,  unconscious  of 
their  danger,  were  grouped  close  together  in  the 
deep  and  narrow  valley  of  Estevan  :  three  Brit- 
ish divisions  and  one  Spanish,  under  Welling- 
ton, were  on  his  right  flank,  concealed  by  the 
mountains  ;  Hill  was  close  behind  him  ;  Dal- 
housie held  the  pass  of  Donna  Maria,  which  he 
has  just  won  ;  Byng  was  at  Maya,  at  the  head 
of  the  valley ;  the  light  division  would  in  two 
hours  block  it  up  at  Estevan  ;  and  Graham  was 
inarching  to  close  the  only  other  exit  from  the 
valley  by  Vera  and  Echallar.  Dispirited  and 
worn  out  as  his  men  were,  Soult  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  force  any  of  these  formidable  defiles, 
defended  by  victorious  troops,  and  his  surrender 
seemed  inevitable.  So  hopeful  was  the  English 
general  of  such  a  result,  that,  screened  by  the 
rocks  from  behind  which  he  surveyed  the  whole 
valley,  he  prohibited  his  men  from  issuing  forth 
to  capture  Soult  himself,  who  was  seen  riding 
in  a  careless  way  along  its  bottom,  lest  the  ca- 
tastrophe should  awaken  the  French  army  from 
its  perilous  dream  of  security,  and  issued  the 
strictest  orders  that  not  a  man  should  show  him- 
self from  behind  the  ridge  which  concealed  them 
from  the  enemy.  At  this  moment,  when  every 
bosom  beat  high  with  exultation  at  the  expect- 
ed glorious  trophy  of  their  valour  they  were  so 
soon  to  obtain,  in  the  surrender  of  a  whole  ar- 
my, with  a  marshal  of  France  at  its  head,  three 
British  marauders  issued  from  their  conceal- 
ment to  plunder  in  the  valley.  The  sight  of 
the  red  coats  was  not  lost  upon  Soult,  who  in- 
stantly perceived  the  imminence  of  his  danger  : 
his  whole  army  was  immediately  put  in  motion, 
and  hurried  towards  the  passes  leading  to  the 
Lower  Bidassoa,  which  they  got  through  just 
before  the  Spaniards  under  Longa,  or  the  light 
division,  could  come  up  to  close  the  terrible  de- 
files !  Such  is  war :  the  disobedience  to  orders 
fay  three  soldiers  saved  France  from  the  great- 
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est  calamity,  and  deprived  England  of  the  great  • 
est  triumph,  recorded  in  the  annals  of  either 
monarchy.* 

It  soon  appeared  from  what  a  fearful  danger 
the  emerging  of  these  marauders  Dreadful  disas- 
from  this  retreat  had  delivered  the  ter  in  the  defilet 
French  army.  In  their  last  march  °f  Echallar. 
to  the  defiles  of  Echallar,  when  the  army  was 
hurrying  forward  to  win  the  pass  before  the 
enemy,  great  part  of  the  French  army,  now 
thoroughly  discouraged,  broke  its  ranks  and  dis- 
persed. Soult,  who  was  endeavouring  to  form 
a  rear-guard  to  arrest  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
was  seized  with  indignation  when  he  beheld  the 
disorderly  bands  which  in  wild  confusion  came 
hurrying  forward.  "  Cowards,"  said  he,  "  where 
are  you  flying  to  1  You  are  Frenchmen,  and 
you  are  running  away  !  In  the  name  of  honour, 
halt  and  face  the  enemy  !"  Stung  by  these  re- 
proaches, twelve  hundred  men  rallied  under  the 
directions  of  the  marshal  and  his  aids-de-camp, 
and  formed  a  sort  of  rear-guard  ;  but  the  remain- 
der fled  on  without  intermission,  and  the  tor- 
rent of  fugitives  rolled  impetuously  down,  with 
the  roar  and  whirl  of  a  mighty  rapid,  to  the  de- 
files of  Yanzi  and  Echallar.  Before  they  got 
there  the  head  of  the  column  was  as  much  dis- 
ordered as  the  rear  ;  the  weather  was  oppres- 
sively sultry  ;  and  though  the  great  body  of  the 
bewildered  mass  found  vent  during  the  night  by 
the  latter  defile,  yet  a  frightful  scene  ensued 
next  day,  when  Reille's  divisions  were 
rolling  through  by  the  gorge  of  Yanzi. 
The  French  were  there  wedged  in  a  narrow 
road,  between  inaccessible  rocks  on  the  one 
side  and  the  river  on  the  other.  While  strug- 
gling through  this  dreadful  pass,  the  head  of  the 
light  division  reached  the  summit  of  the  preci- 
pice, and  immediately  began  firing  down  on  the 
dense  throng.  Indescribable  confusion  follow- 
ed :  the  cavalry  drew  their  swords,  and  charged 
through  the  pass  ;  the  infantry  were  trampled 
under  foot  ;  numbers,  horses  and  all,  were  pre- 
cipitated into  the  river ;  some,  in  despair,  fired 
vertically  up  at  the  summit  of  the  cliffs ;  the 
wounded  implored  quarter  as  they  were  rolled 
over  the  brink,  and  hung  suspended,  yet  bleed- 
ing, on  the  branches  of  trees  over  the  roaring 
torrent.  So  piteous  was  the  scene,  that  many 
even  of  the  iron  veterans  of  the  light  division 
ceased  to  fire,  or  discharged  their  pieces  with 
averted  gaze.  With  such  circumstances  of  hor- 
ror did  the  last  columns  of  that  mighty  host 
leave  Spain,  who  but  a  few  days  before  had 
mounted  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles  buoyant  with 
spirit,  and  in  all  the  pride  of  apparently  irresist- 
ible strength !  And  yet  the  disaster,  great  as 
it  was  to  the  French  arms,  would  have  been 
still  greater  if  all  the  men  had  been  able  to  reach 
their  ground  at  the  time  assigned  them;  for 
Longa's  division,  if  they  had  come  up  in  time, 
would  have  rendered  the  pass  of  Yanzi  alto- 
gether impassable  to  the  disorderly  torrent  of 
Soult's  masses  ;t  and  though  the  light  divis- 
ion marched  forty  miles  in  nineteen  hours, 
and  bore  their  extraordinary  fatigues  with  sur- 
prising spirit,  yet,  if  they  had  not  lost  their  way 

*  Nap.,  vi.,  154,156.  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  Aug-. 
1,  1813,  Gurw.,  x.,  585,  586.     Pellot,  34,  35. 
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in  the  wilds,  they  would  have  been  two  hours 
earlier  at  the  perilous  bridge,  and  none  of  Re- 
ille's  division  would  have  escaped. 

Next  day  the  French  troops,  at  all  points, 
Glorious  com-  evacuated  the  Spanish  territory, 
bat  at  Echai-  and  both  armies  nearly  resumed 
lar.  the  positions  they  had  held  before 

Soult's  irruption  took  place.  Before  they  re- 
crossed  the  frontier,  however,  an  incident  oc- 
curred, which  showed,  in  a  striking  manner, 
how  the  steadiness  of  the  bravest  troops  may 
be  shaken,  even  in  a  short  time,  by  a  series  of 
disasters.  Clausel's  divisions  were  the  last 
which  remained  on  the  Spanish  territory  ;  and 
he  occupied  a  strong  position,  with  the  rear- 
guard, in  the  Puerto  de  Echallar.  Wellington 
immediately  determined  to  dislodge  him ;  and 
for  this  purpose  the  fourth  division  was  march- 
ed from  Yanzi  to  attack  his  front,  the  seventh 
division  against  his  left,  and  the  light  against 
his  right.  Barnes's  brigade  of  the  seventh  di- 
vision, however,  having  a  shorter  distance  to 
march  over,  arrived  on  the  ground  before  the 
other  divisions  had  come  up  ;  they  were  fifteen 
hundred  against  six  thousand,  and  the  enemy 
held  a  position  as  strong  as  the  rocks  of  Sau- 
roren.  Such  was  the  spirit,  however,  with 
which  the  British  army  was  now  animated,  that 
this  handful  of  heroes  actually  assaulted  and 
drove  the  enemy  from  the  rugged  heights,  amid 
the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  whole  troops  who 
witnessed  this  heroic  exploit.  And  yet  the 
French  were  the  same  men  who,  a  few  days 
before,  had  all  but  won,  against  similar  natural 
difficulties,  the  bloody  steeps  of  Sauroren.  Clau- 
sel's men,  thus  dislodged,  fell  back  to  a  strong 
ridge  beyond  the  pass  of  Echallar,  covered  by 
the  Ivantelly  Rock,  which  was  strongly  occu- 
pied. But  they  were  not  permitted  to  rest  in 
this  last  stronghold.  As  evening  came  on,  and 
a  dark  mist  crowned  the  cloud-capped  summit 
of  the  cliff  occupied  by  the  French,  the  riflemen 
of  the  43d,  whom  Colonel  Barnard  led  to  the 
attack,  were  soon  lost  to  the  view ;  but  the 
sharp  clang  of  musketry  resounded  in  the  clouds, 
and  ere  long  a  British  shout  was  heard  from  the 
shrouded  summit,  and  the  last  French  were 
hurled  in  confusion  down  the  steep  from  the 
Spanish  soil.* 

The  irruption  of  Soult  into  the  Spanish  ter- 
Result  of  the  ritory  does  the  highest  honour  to  his 
battles  of  the  persevering  character,  and  skill  in 
Pyrenees.  f^e  movements  of  strategy  which 
preceded  the  final  shock  ;  but  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed whether  his  vigour  and  firmness  at  the  de- 
cisive moment  were  equal  to  the  ability  of  his 
previous  conceptions.  With  an  overwhelming 
force  he  had  thrown  himself  on  the  British 
right,  and  gained  such  success  before  succour 
could  arrive,  that  the  issue  seemed  no  longer 
doubtful,  when  victory  was  snatched  from  his 
grasp,  and  a  succession  of  disasters  brought  on 
the  French  arms,  attended,  in  the  end,  with  the 
most  decisive  effects  upon  the  ultimate  issue 
of  the  war.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
rigour  with  which  the  stroke,  thus  happily  con- 
ceived, was  followed  up  at  the  decisive  moment, 
was  by  no  means  proportioned  to  the  felicity  of 
its  original  conception.  Soult  was  in  front  of 
the  rocks  of  Sauroren,  with  thirty  thousand  men, 

*  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  Aug.  3,  1813,  Gurw.,  x., 
&97,  598.    Nap.,  yi.,  161,  162. 


on  the  evening  of  the  26th,  when  only  two  di- 
visions, eleven  thousand  of  the  Anglo-Portu- 
guese, were  assembled  to  stop  his  progress. 
Had  he  attacked  that  night  or  next  day  with 
such  a  preponderance  of  force,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  he  would  have  succeeded  ;  and, 
supported  by  the  ramparts  of  Pampeluna,  he 
might  have  seen  with  indifference  the  arrival 
of  the  sixth,  and  all  the  subsequent  divisions 
of  the  British  army  which  came  up  on  the  28th 
and  29th.  Wellington's  right  wing  was,  un- 
doubtedly, in  one  sense  outgeneralled — that  is, 
it  was  assailed  by  a  force  greatly  superior  to- 
that  anticipated,  or  for  which  it  was  prepared — 
and  the  troops  at  the  Maya  pass  were  clearly 
surprised  ;  but  this  is  unavoidable  in  mountain 
warfare,  where  the  attacking  party  may  select 
his  own  point  of  onset,  and  the  attacked  cannot, 
from  intervening  ridges,  obtain  succour  till  af- 
ter a  long  time,  and  a  painful  circuit  in  the 
rear  ;  and  Soult  experienced  the  same,  in  his 
turn,  in  the  forcing  of  his  position  shortly  after 
on  the  Nive.  On  the  other  hapd,  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  British  general  gathered  up  all 
his  forces  to  the  menaced  point ;  the  firmness 
with  which  he  held  his  ground  in  the  first  in- 
stance against  a  vast  superiority  of  force  ;  and 
the  admirable  combinations  by  which,  in  the 
subsequent  advance,  he  defeated  all  Soult's  at- 
tempts, and  all  but  made  him  prisoner  with 
thirty  thousand  men,  are  worthy  of  the  highest 
admiration,  and  justly  place  the  battles  of  the 
Pyrenees  among  the  most  brilliant  of  Welling- 
ton's martial  achievements.  The  French  loss, 
from  the  time  of  their  entering  Spain  on  the 
25th  of  July,  till  their  evacuating  it,  was  not 
less  than  fifteen  thousand  men,  including  four 
thousand  unwounded  prisoners  ;  that  of  the 
British  was  seven  thousand  and  ninety-six  men, 
of  whom  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  were  British  soldiers  ;  but,  what  was  very 
remarkable,  such  was  the  effect  of  the  trumpet 
of  war  in  bringing  back  the  stragglers,  loosened 
by  the  Vittoria  plunder,  to  their  standards,  that 
the  muster-rolls  after  the  battles  exhibited  only 
fifteen  hundred  less  than  those  taken  before 
they  commenced.*! 

The  first  object  which  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  English  general  after  the  de-  Renewal  of  the 
feat  of  Soult's  irruption  was  the  siege  of  St.  Se- 
renewal  of  the  siege  of  St.  Sebas-  bastion, 
tian,  which  had  been  so  rudely  interrupted. 
The  governor  had  made  good  use  of  the  breath- 
ing-time thus  afforded  him  by  the  cessation  of 
active  operations,  in  repairing  the  breaches  in 
the  sea-wall,  retrenching  the  interior  parts  of 
the  rampart,  and  taking  every  imaginable  pre- 
caution against  a  second  assault.  In  particular, 
he  had  constructed  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  houses 
which  had  been  destroyed,  immediately  behind 

*  Wellington  to  Sir  T.  Graham,  August  4,  1S13,  Gurw., 
x.,  592.  Belm.,  i.,  265;  and  to  Earl  Liverpool,  August  4, 
1813,  Gurw.,  x.,  596. 

t  "  That  vain  attempt  cost  the  French  army  nineteen 
hundred  killed,  eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty 
wounded,  and  two  thousand  seven  hundred  prisoners  ;  in 
all,  thirteen  thousand  one  hundred  men." — Belmas,  Jour- 
naux  des  Sieges  dans  la  Peninsule,  i.,  265.  The  prisoners 
taken  were  really  four  thousand,  which  shows  that  this  es- 
timate is,  in  some  respects,  below  the  truth,  though  found- 
ed on  official  documents,  and  probably  very  near  it.  See 
Wellington  to  Lord  Liverpool,  4th  of  August.  1815, 
where  he  says,  "  Their  loss  cannot  be  lfcss  than  fifteen  thou 
sand,  and  I  am  not  sure  if  it  is  not  twenty  thousand  ;  w« 
have  four  thousand  prisoners." — Gurwood,  x.,  597. 
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the  great  breach,  a  second  or  interior  rampart, 
parallel  to  the  outer,  very  thick,  and  fifteen  feet 
high,  with  salient  bastions,  which  it  was  hoped 
would  entirely  stop  the  progress  of  the  enemy, 
even  if  they  won  the  front  wall.  During  the 
intermission  of  active  operations,  the  efforts  of 
the  English  were  confined  to  a  blockade  posi- 
tion taken  up  on  the  heights  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
which  were  much  strengthened,  and  a  distant 
fire  upon  the  men  engaged  in  these  vast  under- 
takings ;  and  they  lost  two  hundred  Portuguese 
July  26  m  a  sal'y  made  by  the  garrison  in  the 
night  of  the  2fith  of  July.  But  when 
Aug.  19.  goujt  was  finaiiy  driven  back,  matters 
soon  assumed  a  very  different  aspect.  The 
heavy  guns  which  had  been  shipped  at  Passages 
were  all  relanded,  and  again  placed  in  battery  ; 
a  fleet  of  transports,  with  twenty-eight  addi- 
tional pieces  of  great  calibre,  and  im- 
ns-  23.  mense  stores,  arrived  at  Portsmouth, 
and  they  were  soon  succeeded  by  as  many  more 
from  Woolwich  ;  and  the  battering-train,  with 
the  guns  landed  from  the  ships,  now  amounted 
to  the  large  number  of  a  hundred  and  eighteen 
pieces,  including  twelve  sixty-eight  pounders. 
By  the  night  of  the  25th  this  immense  train  of 
artillery  was  all  in  readiness,  and  fifty-seven 
pieces  actually  in  the  batteries ;  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  26th  they  reopened  their  fire 
with  a  roar  so  awful,  that,  re-echoed  as  it  was 
from  all  the  rocks  and  precipices  in  the  wooded 
amphitheatre  around,  it  seemed  as  if  no  force 
on  earth  could  withstand  the  attack.  The  fire 
continued  without  intermission  for  the  next 
four  days,  and  before  the  30th  sixty-three  guns 
were  in  constant  practice  ;  two  wide  breaches 
weie  gaping,  and  seemed  easy  of  ascent;  the 
fire  of  the  place  was  almost  entirely  silenced, 
and  three  mines  had  been  run  in  front  of  the 
advanced  batteries  on  the  isthmus,  close  under 
the  sea-wall,  in  order  to  counteract  any  mines 
of  the  enemy  near  the  great  breach.  Still  the 
brave  governor,  after  informing  Soult  of  his  des- 
perate situation,  was  resolute  to  stand  a  second 
assault,  although  his  resistance  of  the  first  had 
fulfilled  to  the  letter  Napoleon's  general  orders  ; 
and  the  storm  was  ordered  for  the  31st  at  noon- 
day.* 

At  two  in  the  morning  of  the  31st,  the  three 
Commence-  mines  were  exploded  under  the  sea- 
ment  of  the  wall,  and  brought  it  completely  down. 
assault.  At  this  awful  signal  the  brave  garri- 
son all  repaired  to  their  posts,  each  armed  with 
several  muskets  ;  and,  relying  on  the  success- 
ful resistance  of  the  former  assault,  confidently 
anticipated  the  defeat  of  the  present.  Nor  was 
their  confidence  without  reason  ;  for,  notwith- 
standing the  vastly  increased  means  now  at  the 
disposal  of  the  besiegers,  they  had  not  yet  beat 
down  the  enemy's  parapets  nor  established  a 
lodgment  in  the  horn  work,  so  that  the  assault- 
ing columns  would  be  exposed  when  near  the 
breach  to  a  destructive  fire  in  flank :  a  fatal  er- 
ror, contrary  to  Vauban's  rules,  and  which  was 
only  washed  out  by  torrents  of  British  blood. 
Dissatisfied  with  the  steadiness  of  some  of  the 
troops  at  the  former  assault,  Wellington  had 
brought  fifty  volunteers  from  fifteen  regiments 
in  the  first,  fourth,  and  light  divisions  ;  "  men," 


*  Jones's  Sieges,  ii.,  48, 70.  Belm.,  iv.,  fi30,  638.  Well- 
ington to  Lord  Hath urst,  Sept.  2,  1813,  Gurw.,  xi.,61,62, 
63.     Graham's  Official  Account.      Subaltern,  48,  49, 


he  expressed  it,  "  who  could  show  other  troops 
how  to  mount  a  breach."  Leith,  however,  who 
had  resumed  the  command  of  the  fifth  division, 
by  whom  the  former  assault  had  been  made, 
was  urgent  that  his  men  should  be  allowed  the 
post  of  honour,  and  they  were  accordingly  placed 
under  General  Robinson  to  head  the  attack, 
supported  by  the  remainder  of  the  same  divis- 
ion, and  the  seven  hundred  and  fifty  volunteers 
from  the  other  regiments  of  the  army.  Major 
Snodgrass,  of  the  52d,  had,  on  the  preceding 
night,  forded  the  Urumea  alone,  opposite  the 
smaller  breach,  clambered  up  its  face  at  mid- 
night, and  looked  down  on  the  town  !  After  the 
troops  in  the  trenches  were  all  under  arms,  deep 
anxiety  pervaded  every  bosom  ;  and  before  or- 
ders were  given  for  the  forlorn  hope  to  move 
forward,  the  excitement  felt  had  become  almost 
intolerable.  The  heroic  band  took  its  station  at 
half  past  ten  ;  the  tide,  which  all  watched,  was 
fast  ebbing ;  the  enemy's  preparations  were  dis- 
tinctly visible — the  glancing  of  bayonets  behind 
the  parapets,  the  guns  pointed  towards  the 
breach,  the  array  of  shells  and  fire-barrels  along 
its  summit,  told  but  too  clearly  the  awful  con- 
test which  awaited  them.  Little  was  said  in 
the  assaulting  columns  ;  the  bravest  occasion- 
ally changed  colour  ;  the  knees  of  the  most  res- 
olute smote  each  other,  not  with  fear,  but  anx- 
iety ;  and  time  seemed  to  pass  with  such  leaden 
wings,  that  the  watches  were  looked  to  every 
half  minute.  Some  laughed  outright,  they  knew 
not  why  ;  many  addressed  a  mental  prayer  to-' 
the  throne  of  grace.  The  very  elements  seem- 
ed to  have  conspired  to  increase  the  impressive 
character  of  the  moment  :  a  close  and  oppres- 
sive heat  pervaded  the  atmosphere,  lowering 
and  sulphurous  clouds  covered  the  sky,  large 
drops  fell  at  intervals,  and  the  very  animals,, 
awestruck  by  the  feeling  of  an  approaching  tem- 
pest, were  silent  in  the  camp  and  on  the  hills.*" 
Noon  had  barely  passed,  when,  the  tide  being 
considered  sufticientlv  fallen,  the  sig-  t,     ,f  , 

,  ,  r.  '    .,        f      Dreadiui  as- 

nal  to  advance  was  given.  Silently  sauit  0f  the 
the  men  moved  forward,  and  not  a  breaches, 
shot  was  fired  till  the  column  had  *]g^  is  re" 
reached  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
when  such  a  tempest  of  grape,  musketry,  and 
canister  was  at  once  opened  upon  it,  as  well- 
nigh  choked  the  Urumea  with  the  killed  and  the 
wounded.  With  dauntless  intrepidity,  howev- 
er, the  survivers  pressed  through  the  now  crim- 
soned waves,  and  soon  gained  the  strand  on  the 
opposite  side,  headed  by  the  gallant  Lieutenant 
M'Guin  of  the  4th,  who  led  the  forlorn  hope,  and 
rushed  on,  conspicuous  from  his  plume,  noble 
figure,  and  buoyant  courage.  Two  mines  were 
exploded  rather  prematurely  by  the  enemy  un- 
der the  covered  way  of  the  hornwork  ;  but 
they  crushed  only  twenty  men,  and  the  column, 
bounding  impetuously  forward,  streamed  up  the 
great  breach,  and  soon  reached  its  summit. 
There,  however,  they  were  assailed  by  a  dread- 
ful tempest  of  grape,  shells,  and  hand-grenades, 
whde  the  head  of  the  column  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  get  down  into  the  town,  as  the  reverse  of 
the  breach  consisted  of  a  wall  twelve  or  four- 
teen feet  high,  the  bottom  of  which  was  filled 
with  sword  blades  placed  erect,  and  every  kind  of 
offensive  obstacle  ;  while  the  newly-construct- 


*  Gleig's  Subaltern,  51,  54.     Nap.,  vi.,  197,  199.     Gra* 
ham's  Official  Account,  Gunv.,  xi.,  62,  63. 
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ed  rampart  within,  and  the  ruins  of  the  houses 
burned  on  occasion  of  the  former  assault  were 
lined  with  grenadiers,  who  kept  up  so  close  and 
deadly  a  fire,  that  the  whole  troops  who  reach- 
ed the  summit  were  almost  instantly  struck 
down.  Still,  fresh  troops  pressed  on  ;  the  Uru- 
mea  incessantly  resounded  with  the  splash  of 
successive  columns  hurrying  forward  to  the 
scene  of  carnage,  until  the  whole  fifth  division 
was  engaged ;  the  volunteers  from  the  different 
oorps,  who  had  with  difficulty  been  restrained, 
were  now  let  loose,  and  rushed  on,  calling  out 
that  they  would  show  how  a  breach  should  be 
mounted.  Soon  the  crowded  mass  made  their 
way  up  the  face  of  the  ruins,  won  the  summit, 
and,  with  desperate  resolution,  strove  to  get 
over  by  a  few  ruined  walls,  which  connected 
the  back  of  the  old  with  the  front  of  the  new 
rampart.  Vain  attempt !  A  steady  barrier  of 
steel  awaited  them  on  the  other  side  :  the  bra- 
vest who  got  across  were  bayoneted  or  thrown 
down  into  the  gulf  below,  and  after  two  hours 
of  mortal  strife,  the  heroic  defenders  still  made 
good  the  dreadful  pass,  and  not  a  living  man 
was  to  be  seen  on  the  breach.  As  a  last  re- 
source, Major  Snodgrass,  with  his  Portuguese 
battalion,  volunteered  to  make  a  simultaneous 
assault  on  the  lesser  breach  ;  but  here,  too, 
the  slaughter  was  dreadful — a  shower  of  grape 
smote  the  head  of  the  column,  and  the  obstacles 
proved  insuperable,  even  to  the  most  ardent  val- 
our. Matters  seemed  desperate :  the  Urumea 
was  rapidly  rising,  and  would  soon  become  im- 
passable ;  the  great  breach  was  choked  with  the 
dead  and  the  dying  ;  and  already  the  shouts  of 
victory  were  heard  from  the  French  ramparts.* 
In  this  extremity,  Graham,  having  consulted 
with  Colonel  Dickson  of  the  engineers,  adopted 
one  of  the  boldest,  and  yet,  with  his  artillery- 
men, safest  expedients  recorded  in  military  an- 
nals. He  ordered  that  the  whole  guns  of  the 
Chofre  batteries  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  high  curtain  above  the  breach  in  the  demi- 
bastions,  from  which  the  most  destructive  fire 
issued  ;  while  the  British  soldiers  at  the  foot  of 
the  rampart  remained  quiescent,  or  lay  down, 
while  the  shot  flew  only  two  feet  over  their 
heads !  In  a  few  minutes,  forty-seven  guns  were 
in  this  manner  directed  with  such  effect  on  the 
traverses,  that  they  were  in  great  part  broken 
down,  and  the  troops  who  manned  them  were 
obliged  to  retire  to  more  distant  cover  ;  and  yet 
so  accurate  was  the  aim,  that  not  one  man 
among  the  assailants  was  struck.  Twenty  min- 
utes after  this  fire  had  commenced,  one  of  the 
shells  from  the  British  batteries  exploded  among 
the  numerous  train  of  fire-barrels,  live  shells, 
hand-grenades,  and  other  combustibles,  which 
the  garrison  had  arranged  along  the  ramparts 
for  the  close  defence  of  their  traverses  and  in- 
terior works  ;  the  flame  ran  along  the  walls, 
and  soon  the  whole  exploded  with  a  bright  flash, 
succeeded  by  a  smoke  so  dense  as  to  obscure 
all  vision.  Three  hundred  brave  Frenchmen 
were  blown  into  the  air  by  this  awful  catastro- 
phe, which,  like  the  blowing  up  of  the  L'Orient 
at  the  Nile,  so  impressed  both  sides,  that  for  a 
minute  not  a  shot  was  fired  either  from  the  ram- 
parts or  the  batteries.    At  length,  as  the  smoke 

*  Jones's  Sieges,  ii.,  73,  78.  Belm.,  iv.,  639,  641.  Rey's 
Official  Account,  ibid.,  719, 720.  Graham's  Official  Account, 
Gurw  ,  xi.,  62,  63.     Subaltern,  55,  57. 


and  dust  cleared  away,  the  British  troops,  see- 
ing an  empty  space  before  them,  rushed  forward, 
and,  with  an  appalling  shout,  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  first  traverse.  The  defenders, 
however,  even  at  this  terrible  moment,  soon  ral- 
lied, and  a  fierce  conflict,  breast  againt  breast, 
bayonet  against  bayonet,  ensued  at  the  top  of 
the  high  curtain  ;  and  tor  some  time  the  result 
seemed  still  to  be  doubtful.  At  length,  howev- 
er, the  increasing  numbers  and  vehemence  of 
the  assailants  prevailed  over  the  stern  resolu- 
tion of  the  besieged.  The  French  colours  on 
the  cavalier  were  torn  down  by  Lieutenant  Geth- 
in  of  the  1 1th  ;  the  hornwork  and  ravelin  on  the 
flank  of  the  great  breach  were  abandoned ;  while 
about  the  same  time,  Snodgrass,  with  his  val- 
iant Portuguese,  stormed  the  lesser  breach ; 
and  the  bulk  of  the  garrison,  now  everywhere 
overpowered,  were  rapidly  driven  from  all  their 
interior  retrenchments,  and  sought  refuge  with 
the  governor  in  the  castle,  leaving  seven  hun- 
dred prisoners  rescued  from  instant  death,  in 
the  hands  of  the  victors.* 

And  now  commenced  a  scene  which  has  af- 
fixed as  lasting  a  stain  on  the  character  of  the 
English  and  Portuguese  troops  as  the  heroic 
valour  they  displayed  in  the  assault  has  given 
them  enduring  and  exalted  fame.  The  long  en- 
durance of  the  assault,  which  had  continued  in 
mortal  strife  for  three  hours,  the  fearful  slaugh- 
ter of  their  comrades  which  had  taken  place^at 
the  breaches,  had  wrought  the  soldiers  up  to 
perfect  madness  ;  the  battle  which  occurred  the 
same  day  with  the  centre  and  right  wing  at  San 
Marcial  prevented  fresh  columns  of  troops  from 
being  introduced,  and,  as  not  unusual  in  such 
cases,  while  they  spared  their  enemies  who  were 
made  prisoners  with  arms  in  their  hands,  the  sol- 
diers wreaked  their  vengeance  with  fearful  vio- 
lence on  the  unhappy  inhabitants.  Some  of  the 
houses  adjoining  the  breaches  had  taken  fire 
from  the  effects  of  the  explosion ;  and  the  flames, 
fanned  by  an  awful  tempest  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning, which  burst  on  the  town  just  as  the  ram- 
parts were  carried,  soon  spread  with  frightful 
rapidity  ;  while  the  wretched  inhabitants,  driv- 
en from  house  to  house  as  the  conflagration  de- 
voured their  dwellings,  were  soon  huddled  to- 
gether in  one  quarter,  where  they  fell  a  prey 
to  the  unbridled  passions  of  the  soldiery.  At- 
tempts were  at  first  made  by  the  British  officers 
to  extinguish  the  flames,  but  they  proved  vain 
amid  the  general  confusion  which  prevailed ; 
and  soon  the  soldiers  broke  into  the  burning 
houses,  pillaged  them  of  the  most  valuable  ar- 
ticles they  contained,  and,  rolling  numerous  spir- 
it-casks into  the  streets,  with  frantic  shouts 
emptied  them  of  their  contents,  till  vast  num- 
bers sunk  down  like  savages,  motionless,  some 
lifeless,  from  the  excess.  Carpets,  tapestry, 
beds,  silks,  and  satins,  wearing  apparel,  jewel- 
ry, watches,  and  everything  valuable,  were  scat- 
tered about  upon  the  bloody  pavements,  while 
fresh  bundles  of  them  were  continually  thrown 
down  from  the  windows  above  to  avoid  the 
flames,  and  caught  with  demoniac  yells  by  the, 
drunken  crowds  beneath.  Amid  these  scenes 
of  disgraceful  violence  and  unutterable  wo,  nine 


*  Jones's  Sieges,  ii.,  77,  80.  Graham  ^  official  Account, 
Gurw.,  xi.,  63.  Rey's  Official  Account,  Relm.,  iv.,  720; 
andihid.,  iv.,  641,  643.  Subaltern,  57,  58.  Vict,  et  Conq., 
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-tenths  of  the  once  happj,  smiling  town  of  St.  Se- 
bastian were  reduced  to  ashes  ;  and,  what  has 
affixed  a  yet  darker  blot  on  the  character  of  the 
victors,  deeds  of  violence  and  cruelty  were  per- 
petrated hitherto  rare  in  the  British  army,  and 
which  cause  the  historian  to  blush,  not  merely 
for  his  country,  but  his  species.* 

Let  not  the  French  writers  fear  that  such  atro- 
Reflections  cities  will  be  palliated  or  excused  be- 
ou  these       cause  they  occurred  beneath  the  Eng- 
atrocities.    ]jsn  standard.     Justice  knows  no  dis- 
tinction of  country  ;   humanity  acknowledges 
no  excuse  for  cruelty ;  and  they  are  purposely 
transcribed  from  the  contemporary  records,  as 
an  eternal,  damning  blot  on  the  past,  and  warn- 
ing to  the  future.!     A  consideration  of  these 
mournful  scenes,  combined  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  mutual  atrocities  perpetrated  by  both 
parties  on  each  other  in  England  during  the  wars 
of  the  Roses,  the  horrors  of  the  Tyrone  rebel- 
lion in  Ireland,  the  cold-blooded  vengeance  of  the 
Covenanters  after  the  battle  of  Philiphaugh  in 
Scotland,  the  systematic  firing  and  pillage  of 
London  during  Lord  George  Gordon's  riots  in 
1780,  and  the  brutal  violence  in  recent  times  of 
the  Chartists  in  England,  suggest  the  painful 
doubt  whether  all  mankind  are  not  at  bottom 
the  same,  in  point  of  tendency  to  crime,  when 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  same  tempta- 
tions ;  and  whether  there  do  not  lie  smoulder- 
ing beneath  the  boasted  glories  of  British  civi- 
lization, the  embers  of  a  conflagration  as  fierce, 
mid  devastation  as  wide-spread,  as  those  which 
followed  and  disgraced  the  French  Revolution. 
Though  the  town  of  St.  Sebastian  was  taken, 
Siege  and    the  citadel  remained  to  be  reduced  ; 
capture  of  and  such  was  the  tenacity  and  hardi- 
the  citadel.  ]100(j  0f  the  governor  and  his  brave  ad- 
herents, that,  hopeful  of  deliverance  from  the 
-effort  they  were  aware  Marshal  Soult  was  to 
make  in  their  favour,  they  still  held  out  even  on 
Jhat  wasted  and  half-ruined  stronghold.      The 
rugged  nature  of  the  ground  rendered  it  almost 
impossible  to  carry  trenches  up  the  rocky  face 


*  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  278, 279.  Subaltern,  59,  61.  Nap., 
ti.,  205,  206.     Southey,  vi.,  240. 

t  "  Oh  wretched  day  !  oh  cruel  night  !  The  troops 
seemed  to  neglect  the  most  ordinary  precautions  in  a  place 
recently  taken,  and,  with  one  end  of  it  still  in  the  enemy's 
hands,  to  give  themselves  up  to  the  most  unheard-of  ex- 
cesses. Pillage,  assassination,  rape,  were  pushed  to  an  in- 
credible pitch  ;  and  the  fire,  which  broke  out  early  in  the 
night,  after  the  enemy  had  retired  to  the  castle,  put  the  fin- 
ishing stroke  to  this  scene  of  wo.  On  all  sides  were  heard 
cries  of  distress  from  women  who  were  violated,  without 
regard  either  to  tender  youth,  respected  family,  or  advan- 
ced years  ;  women  were  outraged  in  presence  of  their  hus- 
bands, daughters  dishonoured  in  presence  of  their  parents  ; 
one  girl  was  the  victim  of  the  brutality  of  a  soldier  on  the 
corpse  of  her  mother  !  Other  crimes,  more  horrible  still, 
•which  our  pen  refuses  to  record,  were  committed  in  that 
awful  night ;  and  the  disorders  continued  for  some  days  af- 
ter, without  any  efficient  steps  being  taken  to  arrest  them. 
Of  above  six  hundred  houses  of  which  St.  Sebastian  con- 
sisted on  the  morning  of  the  assault,  there  remained  at  the 
end  of  three  day3  only  thirty-six." — Manifeste  par  la  Junte 
Constitutionale  chapitre  ecclesiastique  et  les  habitans  de  St. 
Sebastian— given  in  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  278,  279,  and  in 
Belmas,  iv.,  469,  App.  Yet  Wellington  had  done  all  in 
his  power  to  save  the  town  ;  he  had  purposely  avoided  a 
bombardment  to  spare  the  citizens  ;  and  both  he  and  Gra- 
S  d(  8  ham,  as  well  as  the  officers  engaged,  did  their  ut- 
most to  stop  the  fire  and  avoid  the  disorders  ;  but 
all  their  efforts  were  ineffectual,  from  the  impossibility  of 
bringing  up  fresh  soldiers  to  occupy  the  town  after  the  as- 
sault, as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  from  the  employment  of  the 
■whole  troops  not  engaged  in  it,  on  the  same  day,  at  the  bat- 
tle on  tho  Bidassoa.— See  Wellington  to  Spanish  Minis- 
ter at  War,  nth  Sept.^  1813,  GVRW.,  I.,  353. 
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of  Monte  Orgullo,  and  the  Dtike  of  Berwick,  in 
consequence,  had,  in  1719,  consumed  nineteen 
days  in  a  bombardment  to  induce  the  garrison 
to  surrender.  Wellington,  however,  having  vis- 
ited the  works  on  the  1st  of  September,  resolved 
to  push  the  approaches,  notwithstanding  these 
natural  obstacles,  and  at  the  same  time  try  the 
effect  of  a  bombardment  and  cannonade  on  the 
castle.  A  heavy  fire  was  kept  up  from  mortars 
till  the  8th,  when  the  breaching  batteries  from 
the  side  of  the  town  having  been  completed,  a 
tremendous  fire  was  opened  from  sixty  pieces 
of  heavy  artillery,  which  played  with  such  effect, 
that  everything  in  the  castle  was  torn  up  or  de- 
stroyed before  it.  The  English  prison- 
ers  suffered  even  more  than  the  garrison  pt'  ' 
from  this  terrific  tempest :  for  the  governor,  now 
irritated  by  the  sufferings  of  his  followers,  would 
not  permit  the  black  flag  to  be  hoisted  to  avert 
the  fire  from  the  hospital  where  they  were  con- 
fined. At  length  the  brave  governor,  having  ex- 
hausted all  his  means  of  defence,  was  obliged 
to  surrender  at  discretion,  with  1756  men,  inclu- 
ding 535  wounded  in  the  hospital ;  and  the  Span- 
ish flag,  amid  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns,  was 
hoisted  from  the  citadel.* 

The  siege  of  St.  Sebastian,  a  third-rate  for- 
tress, garrisoned  only  by  three  thou- 
sand  men,  hastily  got  together  du-  fhees'X% Z 
ring  the  tumult  of  defeat  which  sue-  losses  ft  occa- 
ceeded  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  cose  sioned  to  the 
the  allied  army  three  thousand  eight  aUie3" 
hundred  men,  two  thousand  five  hundred  of 
whom,  including  seventeen  hundred  and  sixteen 
British,  were  struck  down  in  the  final  assault  ;t 
and  it  detained  the  army  sixty-three  days,  of 
which  thirty  were  open  trenches,  and  thirty- 
three  blockade.  It  gave  time  to  Soult  to  reor- 
ganize his  army,  and  make  two  desperate  at- 
tacks :  one  towards  Pampeluna ;  another,  which 
shall  be  immediately  noticed,  on  the  Bidassoa, 
to  re-establish  his  affairs ;  and  delayed,  by 
above  three  months,  the  invasion  of  the  south- 
ern provinces  of  France.  The  allies  expended 
on  the  siege  no  less  than  71,000  rounds  of  am- 
munition, and  were  obliged  to  place  seventy 
heavy  guns  in  battery.  It  must  be  admitted, 
that  a  stronger  proof  can  hardly  be  imagined  of 
the  vital  consequence  of  fortresseg  in  war,  or 
of  the  decisive  effect  which  the  courageous  de- 
fence, even  of  an  inconsiderable  stronghold, 
often  has  upon  the  fortunes  of  a  campaign,  or 
the  fate  of  a  monarchy.  The  defence  of  the 
French  governor  and  garrison  was  skilful  and 
heroic  in  the  highest  degree,  and  justly  entitles 
them  to  place  their  prolonged  resistance  among 
the  brightest  military  glories  of  their  country. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  their  exertions,  the 
place  must  have  fallen  in  half  the  time,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  obvious  faults,  both  in  the  conduct 

*  Jones's  Sieges,  ii.,  83,  91.  Nap.,  vi.,  207,  S09.  Key's 
Official  Account,  Sept.  7,  1»13,  Belni.,  iv.,  73'J,  742.  Vict, 
et  Conq.,  xxii.,  281,  282. 

t  The  French  engineer,  Belmas,  in  his  elaborate  and  ac- 
curate work  on  the  Sieges  in  the  Peninsula,  makes  the  futal 
allied  loss  in  the  siege  5069,  and  Quotes  Graham's  De- 
spatches for  his  authority.  This,  Jiowever,  is  a  mistake  : 
the  loss  of  the  troops  employed  in  the  siege  was  exactly 
3800 ;  and  the  larger  amount  is  arrived  at  by  the  French 
author  including,  by  mistake,  in  the  returns  the  Spaniards, 
1436  in  number,  who  were  lilled  and  wounded  on  the  31st 
of  August,  at  the  heights  of  St.  Marcial,  on  the  Bidassoa. — 
See  Belmas,  iv.,  728  ;  and  Graham's  Despatches,  with  the 
loss  in  the  Siege,  Gurwood,  ii.,  66,  and  %.,  500 ;  and 
Jones,  ii.,  89. 
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of  the  siege,  and  those  who  had  the  direction  of 
forwarding  supplies  to  carry  it  on,  from  Great 
Britain.  The  first  assault  in  Jnly  should  have 
succeeded,  and  would  have  done  so,  if  the  troops 
who  composed  the  rear  of  the  column  had  duly 
followed  the  advance  of  their  heroic  leaders. 
The  last  assault  was  rendered  so  murderous  as 
it  was,  chiefly  because  the  engineers  had  not 
adopted  the  precaution  of  knocking  away  the 
parapets  of  the  traverses  which  commanded  the 
breach,  before  they  declared  it  practicable  ;  and 
of  the  facility  with  which  this  might  have  been 
done,  and  the  vast  effects  with  which  it  was 
attended,  decisive  proof  is  to  be  found  in  the 
statement  of  Colonel  Jones,  "that  the  tremen- 
dous enfilade  fire  on  the  high  curtain,  while  the 
troops  were  at  the  fooi  of  the  breach,  though  only 
maintained  for  twenty  n  ;nutes,  had  dismounted 
every  gun  but  two.  Many  of  the  pieces  had 
their  muzzles  shot  away ;  the  stone  parapets 
were  damaged  ;  the  cheeks  of  the  embrasures 
knocked  off;  and  the  terrepleine  cut  up  and 
strewed  with  headless  bodies."* 

But  more  than  all,  the  authorities  at  home 
r,  ,  ,    were  to  blame  for  not  sending  out 

Delay  in  send-       7, .  .       .  & 

ingout  stores  military  stores  in  time  to  carry  on 
for  the  siege  the  siege.  They  were  written  for, 
from  England.  j„  the  end  of  June;  by  Wellington, 

but  did  not  arrive  till  the  18th  and  23d  of  August ; 
and  it  was  this  long  delay  which  enabled  the 
governor  to  erect  those  formidable  interior  re- 
trenchments which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  allies 
in  the  second  assault.  They  came  out  in  pro- 
fusion, indeed,  when  they  did  come,  but  it  was 
too  late ;  the  enemy  had  turned  to  too  good 
purpose  the  prolonged  delay  thus  afforded  him.t 
Men  could  not  be  more  zealous  than  the  British 
government  were,  at  this  period,  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  contest,  and  none  ever  made  such 
stupendous  efforts  to  carry  it  on  as  they  did  in 
this  year ;  but  they  were  still  insensible  to  the 


*  Jones's  Sieges,  ii. 

t  Wellington  remonstrated  again  and  again,  in  the  most 
energetic  terms,  against  this  inexplicable  delay  in  forward- 
ing supplies.  "  Your  lordship  will  see.  by  my  report,  that  we 
are  still  waiting  for  the  battering-train  ;  and  we  have  thus 
lost  sixteen  days  in  the  month  of  August,  since  I  should 
have  renewed  the  attack  upon  St.  Sebastian  if  I  had  had 
the  means.  This  is  a  most  important  period  in  the  cam- 
paign, particularly  for  the  attack  of  a  place  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  How  we  are  to  attack  Bayonne  afterward  1  am 
sure  I  do  not  know.  A  British  minister  cannot  too  often 
have  under  his  view  the  element  by  which  he  is  surround- 
ed, and  cannot  make  his  preparations  for  the  operations  of  a 
campaign  at  too  early  a  period." — Wellington  to  Lord 
Bathurst,  18th  August,  1813,  Gurwood,  xi.,  12. 

"  In  the  attack  of  a  maritime  place  some  assistance  is 
usually  received  from  the  navy  by  the  army  ;  but  the  naval 
force  on  this  coast  is  too  weak  to  give  us  any  of  the  descrip- 
tion I  require,  and  for  the  want  of  which  we  shall  now  be 
so  much  distressed.  The  soldiers  are  obliged  to  work  in 
the  transports,  to  unload  the  vessels,  because  no  seamen 
can  be  furnished  ;  and  we  have  been  obliged  to  use  the  har- 
bour boats  of  passages,  navigated  by  women,  in  landing  the 
ordnance  and  stores,  because  there  was  no  naval  force  to 
supply  us  'vith  the  assistance  we  should  have  required  in 
boats.  If  wt  had  a  sufficient  naval  force,  we  might,  if  the 
weather  permitted,  make  an  attack  from  the  sea  at  the 
garni!  time  that  we  should  make  the  attack  upon  the  breach- 
es fiom  the  walls  This  would,  at  all  events,  divide  the  en- 
emy's attention,  and  would  probably  prevent  much  of  the 
ioss  in  the  assault  of  the  breaches,  if  it  did  not  tend  to  en- 
sure the  success  of  the  assault.  If  the  navy  of  Great  Brit- 
ain cannot  afford  more  than  one  frigate  ani  a  few  brigs  and 
cutters,  fit  and  used  only  to  tarry  despatches,  to  co-operate 
with  this  army  in  the  siege  o{  a  maritime  place,  the  pos- 
session of  which,  before  the  bad  season  commences,  is  im- 
portant to  the  army  as  well  as  the  navy,  I  must  be  satisfied, 
and  do  the  best  I  can  without  such  assistance." — Well- 
ington to  Lord  Bathurst,  19th  Auguit,  1813,  Gur- 
wood, xi.,  1819. 


value  of  time  in  war,  and  bore,  in  their  best 
combinations,  too  much  of  the  character  of  their 
Saxon  ancestors,  of  whom  Athelstane  the  Un- 
ready is  the  true  personification.  So  frequently 
has  this  ignorance  of  the  simplest  principles  of 
military  combination  on  the  part  of  government 
marred  the  greatest  efforts,  or  disconcerted  the 
best-laid  enterprises  of  the  British  nation,  that 
it  deserves  the  serious  consideration  of  all  those 
who  have  the  direction  of  the  studies  of  youth, 
whether  some  instruction  on  the  subject  should 
not  form  part  of  elementary  education  to  all 
those,  at  least,  who  are  likely,  from  their  sta- 
tion or  prospects,  to  be  called  to  the  supreme 
direction  of  affairs. 

Soult  was  not  unmindful  of  his  promise  to 
attempt  a  serious  diversion  for  the  soult's  at- 
relief  of  the  distressed  garrison  of  tempt  to  raise 
St.  Sebastian.  Before  daylight  on  *e siege, 
the  30th  of  August,  he  crossed  the  Bidassoa  by 
the  fords  between  the  destroyed  bridge  on  the 
great  road  and  Andara,  with  Villatte  and  Reille's 
corps,  mustering  eighteen  thousand  combatants ; 
while  Clausel,  with  twenty  thousand  men,  wa* 
concentrated  in  the  woods  behind  the  Bayon- 
nette  Mountain  ;  and  Foy,  with  seven  thousand 
was  ready  to  support  the  attack.  Little  ground 
required  to  be  gained  to  raise  the  siege  ;  for  it 
was  only  eight  miles  from  the  point  of  passage, 
Oyarsun,  from  whence  the  invading  force  might 
at  once  advance  upon  the  rear  of  the  besieging 
force.  Notwithstanding  all  the  secrecy  of  his 
preparations,  however,  Wellington  received  in- 
timation of  his  designs,  and  made  his  dispo- 
sitions accordingly.  Re-enforcements  to  the 
amount  of  five  thousand  had  arrived  from  Eng- 
land, including  the  brigade  of  guards  which  had 
just  come  up  from  Oporto ;  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  stragglers  from  Vittoria  had  now  rejoined 
their  colours,  so  that  the  army  was  stronger 
than  it  had  been  before  the  battles  in  the  Pyr- 
enees ;  but  though  he  brought  up  the  British 
troops  to  the  close  vicinity  of  the  scene  of  action, 
so  as  to  be  ready  to  support  their  allies  in  case 
of  any  disaster,  he  wisely  determined  to  make  a 
trial  of  the  Spaniards,  in  a  strong  position,  to 
guard  the  entrance  into  their  own  territory. 
With  this  view,  he  stationed  the  troops  of  that 
nation,  composing  the  fourth  army,  about  eigh- 
teen thousand  strong,  on  the  heights  of  San 
Marcial,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Bidassoa, 
already  illustrated  by  a  severe  action  between 
the  Spaniards  and  French  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolutionary  war  *  Longa's  men  were  in 
reserve  at  a  little  distance  in  the  rear,  with  the 
Portuguese  of  the  fourth  division,  and  the  British 
brigades  of  the  same  division  ready  to  support 
them.  Thus,  nearly  thirty  thousand  men  in  all 
might  be  brought  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  en- 
emy ;  but  the  uncommon  gallantry  and  steadi- 
ness of  the  Spanish  troops  rendered  all  assist- 
ance needless,  and  left  them  the  whole  weight 
and  glory  of  the  fight,  t 

Though  Soult's  troops  were  collected  on  the 
30th,  it  was  not  till  the  31st  that  Defeat  of  the 
the  attack  was  made.    At  daybreak  French  by  the 
on  that  morning,  Reille's  columns  Spaniards, 
crossed  by  the  fords  above  Biriatru,  Au?ust  31- 

*  Ante,  i.,  283. 

1  Tor.,  v.,  324,  325.  Nap.,  ri.,  221,  225.  Vict,  et  Conq., 
xxii.,  274.  Wellington  to  Lord  B»thur»t,  Sept.  S,  1813, 
Gurw.,  xi.,  67 
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and  soon  got  footing  on  the  opposite  bank,  where 
they  made  themselves  masters,  without  much 
difficulty,  of  a  small  battery  ;  but  when  they 
came  to  ascend  the  opposite  hill,  which  is  there 
covered  with  brushwood,  and  is  uncommonly 
steep,  they  fell  into  disorder,  and,  before  they 
could  recover  themselves,  were  charged  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  in  firm  array  descended  upon 
them  with  such  vigour,  that  they  were  driven 
headlong  down.  During  this  conflict,  the  French 
had  succeeded  in  throwing  a  bridge  across,  un- 
der cover  of  some  guns  they  had  placed  on  the 
heights  on  their  own  side,  about  a  mile  farther 
up,  and  Villatte's  reserve  advanced  to  the  sup- 
port of  their  defeated  comrades.     Encouraged 
by  this  assistance,  Reille's  men  again  advanced 
to  the  charge  ;  and  one  brigade  even  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  Chapel  of  San  Marcial  on  the 
summit  at  the  left  of  the  line  ;  upon  which  Well- 
ington ordered  up  the  85th  regiment  to  repel  the 
attack,  and  himself  rode  forward  with  his  staff 
to  the  menaced  point.     Upon  seeing  him,  the 
Spanish  troops,  without  waiting  for  the  English 
succour  which  was  approaching,  set  up  a  loud 
shout,  and  rallying  on  their  own  reserve,  which 
was  brought  forward,  returned  to  the  charge, 
and  dashed  the  French  down  the  hill  so  vehe- 
mently, that  they  were  in  great  part  driven  into 
the  river,  and  several  ponton  boats  which  had 
come  across  were  sunk  by  the  fugitives  who 
crowded  into  them.     Thus  the  Spaniards  had 
the  glory,  which  Wellington  carefully  acknowl- 
edged, of  defeating,  by  their  unaided  efforts, 
an  attack  by  a  powerful  body  of  the  enemy.   At 
the  same  time,  Clausel  crossed  over  higher  up, 
near  Vera,  with  three  divisions,  and  immedi- 
ately commenced  an  attack  on  Inglis's  Portu- 
guese brigades.      The  latter  were  driven,  by 
the  vast  superiority  of  the  enemy's  force,  from 
the  heights  which  they  at  first  occupied,  but 
rallied  on  those  of  San  Antonia,  which  they  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining ;  and  Wellington,  having 
brought  up  Kempt's  brigade  to  his  support,  or- 
dered Dalhousie  to  advance  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, who  sent  forward  Barnes's  brigade  before 
daylight  next   morning.      Clausel,  upon   this, 
fearful  of  having  his  retreat  cut  ofT,  fell  back 
across  the  river  on  the  following  morning,  by 
forcing  the  bridge  of  Vera,  of  which  the  allies 
had  regained  possession ;  and  Soult,  despairing 
of  success,  drew  back  his  forces  at  all  points 
on  the  same  day,  and  with  no  small  difficulty 
and  heavy  loss,  in  consequence  of  the  swelling 
of  the  river  by  the  dreadful  tempest  which  came 
on  at  night,  regained  the  French  side  of  the 
Bidassoa.* 

In  this  untoward  affair,  Soult  lost  about  three 
t>  i  e  -u-  thousand  six  hundred  men,  inclu- 
S  ding  General  Vandermaens,  killed, 

and  four  other  generals  of  inferior 
note  wounded.  The  allied  loss  was  two  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  eighty-three,  of  which  no 
less  than  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty 
were  among  the  Spanish  troops :  a  clear  proof 
that  with  them  had  rested  the  heat  and  glory  of 
the  day.  But,  what  was  of  far  more  importance, 
the  French  weakness  was  now  clearly  demon- 
strated to  both  armies,  their  inability  to  keep  the 
field  established  by  decisive  evidence,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Spanish  troops  greatly  augmented 


by  having  defeated  them,  unsupported,  in  a 
pitched  battle.  On  the  very  day  on  which  the 
whole  efforts  of  Soult,  with  all  his  disposable 
forces,  had  been  in  this  manner  defeated  by  a 
part  only  of  the  allied  army,  St.  Sebastian  had 
fallen  before  the  assault  of  the  British  soldiery ; 
and  as  Marshal  Soult,  from  the  heights  on  the 
north  of  Bidassoa,  which  still  bear  the  name  of 
Louis  XIV.,  beheld,  amid  the  whirlwind  tem- 
pest which  fell  upon  his  retreating  columns,  the 
destruction  of  all  his  hopes  of  offensive  warfare, 
he  could  in  the  distance  perceive  the  glancing 
of  the  fires  and  volumes  of  smoke,  which,  like 
a  burning  volcano,  bespoke  at  St.  Sebastian  the 
fatal  termination  of  the  assault.* 

Nothing  remained  to  complete  the  expulsion, 
in  this  quarter,  of  the  French  from  the  Spanish 
territory  but  the  surrender  of  Pampeluna  ;  and 
till  that  event  took  place,  the  British  general  re- 
solved to  suspend  all  offensive  operations.  But, 
meanwhile,  success  deserted  the  English,  and 
unwonted  disgrace  was  incurred  in  the  east  of 
the  Peninsula ;  as  if  to  demonstrate  that  vic- 
tory was  still  the  reward  only  of  persevering 
and  resolute  conduct,  and  to  mark,  by  the  force 
of  contrast,  what  they  owed  to  the  chief  who 
had  so  long  apparently  chained  it  to  their  stand- 
ards. 

With  a  view  to  establish  a  good  base  for  op- 
erations at  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,   operations  in 
and  at  the  same  time  hinder  Suchet  the  east  of 
from  despatching  any  succour  to  re-   sPam- 
sist  the  general  offensive  movement  which  he 
was  meditating  in  the  northwest  of  the  Penin- 
sula, Wellington  directed  Sir  John  Murray,  early 
in  May,  to  embark  the  great  bulk  of  his  troops 
at  Alicante,  and  attempt  a  descent  near  Tara- 
gona  ;  in  the  hope  either  of  regaining  that  for- 
tress, or,  at  all  events,  drawing  Suchet  back  for 
its  defence  from  his  advanced  position  on  the 
Xucar,  and  withdrawing  the  beautiful  and  fer- 
tile province  of  Valencia  from  the  imperial  domi- 
nation.    To  aid  him  in  its  reduction,  a  power- 
ful battering-train  of  fifty  guns  was  placed  at 
his  disposal ;  and  as  Admiral  Hallowel,  with  a 
squadron  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  was  at  hand, 
both  to  facilitate  his  disembarcation  and  aid  in 
the  operations,  it  was  hoped  they  would  prove 
successful,  before  an   adequate  French   force 
could  be  collected  from  beyond  the  Ebro  to  raise 
the  siege.     The  troops  placed  at  Murray's  dis- 
posal for  this  purpose  were  very  considerable, 
consisting  of  the  British  and  foreign  divisions 
which  had  come  from  Sicily,  Wittingham  and 
Roche's  Spaniards,  and  the  most  efficient  part 
of  Elio's  and  the  Duke  del  Parque's  armies ;  but 
the  first  only  were  to  be  embarked  for  Catalo- 
nia, the  latter  being  left  to  threaten  the  French 
positions  covering  Valencia  on  the  Xucar.   The 
forces  embarked  at  Alicante  were  somewhat 
above  fourteen  thousand,  of  which  eighty  thou- 
sand were  British  and  German  foot,  and  fifteen 
hundred  British  and  German  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery ;  the  remainder  being  Spanish  and  Sicilian 
infantry,  tt 

This  army  embarked  at  Alicante  on  the  31st 
of  May,  and  arrived  with  a  fair  wind  in  the  neigh- 


*  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  Sept.  1,  1813,  Gur\v.,xi., 
71.    Nap.,  vi.,  233.    PeUot,  52. 


*  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  274.  Belm.,  i.,  266.  Pellot,  52, 
53.  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  Sept.  1,  1813,  Gurw., 
xi.,  71.     Nap.,  vi.,  223,  234. 

t  Wellington's  Instructions  to  Murray,  April  14th,  1813, 
Gurw.,  x.,  297.     State,  17th  June,  1813,  Nap.,  vi.,  704. 

t  App.  K,  chap,  lxxii. 
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June  6. 


bourhood  of  Taragona  on  the  3d  of 
tions  agamst  June,  where  they  were  immediately 
Taragona,  landed  by  the  active  co-operation  of 
which  are  Admiral  Hallowel,  the  intrepid  cap- 
successful.      tain  of  the  Swiftsure  at  the  Nile* 

They  had  thus  gained  the  start  entirely  of  Su- 
chet,  who  could  not  possibly  be  up  for  a  week  to 
come,  for  he  had  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles  to 
march  ;  and,  meanwhile,  the  besiegers,  with  the 
ample  means  at  their  disposal,  might  make  them- 
selves masters  of  Taragona,  the  works  of  which 
were  in  a  very  dilapidated  state,  and  which  was 
defended  only  by  sixteen  hundred  men.  Fort 
Olivo,  the  scene  of  such  desperate  conflicts  on 
occasion  of  the  former  siege,  t  was  occu- 
pied, as  well  as  the  heights  of  Loretto, 
without  resistance,  the  first  day.  An  expedi- 
tion was  at  the  same  time  despatched  under  Col- 
onel Prevost  to  attack  San  Felippe  de  Balaguer, 
a  strong  fort  perched  on  a  rock,  which  com- 
manded and  blocked  up  the  only  carriage  road 
from  Tortosa  to  Taragona  ;  and  the  fire  of  two 
mortars,  which  were  with  great  difficulty  brought 
up  to  bear  on  the  fort,  having  blown  up  its  mag- 
azine, the  governor  surrendered  at  discretion, 
with  two  hundred  and  sixty  men.  This 
early  success  greatly  elevated  the  spirits 
of  the  allied  army,  and  they  confidently  antici- 
pated the  immediate  capture  of  the  main  for- 
tress :  for  its  works,  incomplete,  ill  flanked, 
without  palisades  or  casements,  could  not  have 
withstood  a  vigorous  attack  ;  and,  once  taken,  a 
few  hours'  breaching  with  the  noble  battering- 
train  which  they  possessed  would  have  brought 
down  the  wall  of  the  town,  and  a  general  as- 
sault might  have  been  made  with  every  pros- 
pect of  success.}: 

But  the  general  is  the  soul  of  an  army,  and 
..         ,  .       no  valour  or  skill  on  the  part  of  the 

Murray  delays      „,  ,  i         j 

the  assault,  officers  and  men  employed  can  sup- 
and  is  obliged  ply  the  want  of  resolute  determina- 
te raise  the  fl0n  on  the  part  of  the  general-in- 
chief.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  personal  courage  of  Sir  John  Murray  ;  but 
he  proved  himself  destitute  of  the  rarer  qualities 
of  firm  resolution,  moral  courage,  and  confidence 
in  his  followers,  which  are  indispensable  in  a 
commander.  His  troops  were  brave,  and  such 
was  the  spirit  with  which  they  were  animated, 
that  an  Italian  regiment,  which  at  Alicante  had 
been  ready  to  go  over  to  the  enemy,  now  volun- 
teered to  head  the  assault  on  Fort  Royal.  But 
the  general  was  far  from  sharing  the  confidence 
of  his  followers  :  he  had  despaired  of  victory 
even  in  the  moment  of  glorious  triumph  at  Cas- 
talla,  and  he  was  not  likely  to  be  more  sanguine 
when  in  front  of  the  bastions  of  Taragona.  The 
operations  were  by  no  means  pushed  with  the 
rapidity  which  circumstances  required,  and  the 
ample  means  at  his  disposal  rendered  practica- 
ble. The  guns,  though  close  at  hand,  were  not 
put  into  the  batteries  till  the  11th,  and,  though 
the  order  to  assault  the  outworks  was  given  that 
night,  it  was  countermanded ;  orders  for  em- 
barking the  guns  were  given,  and,  when  half 
executed,  countermanded.  Thus  the  precious 
time,  when  the  place  might  have  been  carried, 
was  lost  in  irresolution ;  and,  meanwhile,  the  in- 
telligence of  the  approach  of  formidable  bodies 

*  Ante,  i.,  513.  t  Ante,  iii.,  419. 

X  Nap.,  vi.,  14,  15.   Murray's  Official  Despatch,  9th  June, 
1813,  Gur.,x.,4S2. 
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to  raise  the  siege  completed  the  embarrassment 
of  the  English  general.  On  the  1 1th,  eight  thou- 
sand French,  under  Maurice  Mathieu,  began  their 
march  from  Barcelona,  and  intelligence  was 
received  that  Suchet  was  approaching  the  Cot 
di  Balaguer  from  Valencia  with  nine  thousand 
more,  including  Copons's  mountain-bands,  who 
had  drawn  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Taragona ; 
Murray  had  twenty  thousand  men,  whereof  one 
half  were  British  and  Germans  on  whom  reli- 
ance could  be  placed  ;  but,  instead  of  pushing 
the  siege  with  this  respectable  force,  which 
would  have  taken  the  place  before  either  arrny 
could  have  got  up,  Murray  gave  orders  for  the 
embarcation  of  the  troops  and  battering-train. 
It  began  on  the  12th,  and  was  not  completed  till 
next  day,  when  the  French  had  not  yet  arrived 
even  within  sight  of  Taragona.  The  soldiers 
and  sailors  could  not  conceal  their  indignation, 
at  abandoning  the  guns,  nineteeen  in  number, 
which  were  left  in  the  advanced  batteries — for 
they  were  part  of  the  time-honoured  train  which 
had  torn  down  the  ramparts  of  Badajoz.*f 

After  the  troops  had  got  on  board,  Murray  dis- 
embarked part  of  them  near  Bala- 
guer, in  hopes  of  cutting  off  a  French  j^^o^" 
brigade  which  lay  there;  but  find-  canto,  and 
ing  it  had  escaped,  he  again  put  to  LoiJ  w-  's^- 
sea,  and  steered  for  Alicante,  while  tnTcomm^mT 
Copons  retired  with  his  Spaniards 
into  the  mountains,  and  the  French  entered  Tar- 
agona amid  the  shouts  of  the  garrison.  Mean- 
while, Lord  William  Bentinck  arrived  from  Sici- 
ly, though  without  troops,  and  took  the 
command.  A  violent  storm,  which  over- 
took the  fleet  and  wrecked  some  of  the  trans- 
ports, prevented  the  soldiers  being  all  disem- 
barked before  the  27th ;  and,  meanwhile,  Elio 
and  the  Duke  del  Parque,  with  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men,  attacked  in  two  columns  Habert,  who, 
with  nine,  thousand,  maintained  the  line  of  the 
Xucar ;  but  they  were  defeated  at  both  their 
points  of  attack,  with  the  loss  each  of  some  hun- 
dred men.  Thus  everything  seemed  disastrous 
on  the  eastern  coast ;  and,  to  complete  the  un- 
toward state  of  affairs,  Lord  William  Bentinck 
had  come  alone  from  Sicily,  fearing  a  descent 
from  Murat  in  that  island  ;  though,  after  having 
entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  the  allies, 
he  soon  after  set  out  for  Saxony,  where,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  he  bore  an  important  part  in 
the  battle  of  Dresden.  But  the  triumphs  of  the 
French  were  not  of  long  duration.  On  the  27th, 
intelligence  was  received  of  the  battle  of  Vitto- 
ria,  accompanied  by  orders,  which  were  a  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  that  event,  for  Suchet 
entirely  to  evacuate  Valencia,  and  retire  behind 
the  Ebro.  He  immediately  made  preparations 
for  abandoning  the  province,  and  left  Valencia, 
with  a  heavy  heart,  on  the  5th  of  July,  July  5. 
which  was  entered,  four  days  afterward,  July  9- 

*  Murray's  Official  Despatch,  June  14,  1813,  Gurw.,  x., 
486.  Nap.,  vi.,  19,  21.  Tor.,  v.,  294,  295.  Vict,  et  Conq., 
xxii.,  259,  260. 

t  Murray,  after  this  disaster,  was  deprived  of  the  com- 
mand, and,  when  he  returned  to  England,  brought  to  a  court- 
martial  after  the  peace,  which  acquitted  him  of  the  sprious 
charges  preferred  against  him  for  his  conduct  on  the  occa- 
sion, but  found  him  guilty  of  want  of  judgment.  There  was 
no  harm  in  this :  vindictive  prosecutions  are  of  no  service 
in  military  affairs  ;.it  is  the  judgment  of  posterity  which  li- 
the real  reward  or  punishment  of  public  conduct.  Sir  Jobn 
was  a  man  of  talent,  and  had  many  estimable  qualities  :  th» 
fault  lay  in  his  appointment  to  a  situatioa  for  which  he  was 
wholly  disqualified. 
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by  Lord  William  Bentinck ;  but,  faithful  to  the 
positive  instructions  of  Napoleon  to  keep  a  tena- 
cious grasp  of  all  his  conquests,  he  left  twelve 
hundred  men  in  Saguntum,  five  hundred  in  Pen- 
iscola,  and  four  thousand  five  hundred  in  Torto- 
sa  :  a  fatal  error,  the  counterpart  of  the  emper- 
or's obstinate  retention  of  the  fortresses  on  the 
Elbe  and  the  Oder  during  the  German  campaign, 
and  to  which,  more  than  any  other  cause,  the  lit- 
tle subsequent  success  of  Suchet  in  the  field  is 
to  be  ascribed.* 

It  was  Suchet's  first  intention,  when  he  reti- 
Bentinck  foi-  rea-  behind  the  Ebro,  to  have  marched 
lows  him  to  upon  Saragossa,  and,  forming  with 
the  Lower  the  troops  left  in  that  province,  to 
Ebr0'  have  united  with  Clausel,  and,  to- 

gether, threatened  the  right  flank  of  Wellington. 
But  the  rapid  retreat  of  the  latter  general  from 
Saragossa,  by  Jaca,  into  France,  totally  discon- 
certed this  well-conceived  project.     The  plain 
of  Arragon  being  entirely  inundated  with  gueril- 
las, while  Wellington's  masses  in  Navarre  were 
on  its  flank,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  concentrate 
his  forces  in  Catalonia  and  on  the  Lower  Ebro, 
and,  accordingly,  gave  orders  for  the  evacuation 
of  Saragossa  and  the  fortresses  of  Arragon,  the 
troops  retiring  to  Mequinenza,  Lerida,  and  Tor- 
tosa.    Bentinck  followed  with  the  Anglo-Sicilian 
army ;  but  it  was  soon  found,  however,  by  the 
British  general,  that  though  his  forces  were  of 
considerable  numerical  amount,  yet  they  were 
not  of  such  a  composition  as  to  enable  him  to 
hazard  offensive  operations,  without  the  utmost 
caution,  beyond  the  Ebro.     He  had,  indeed,  thir- 
ty thousand  men  nominally  under  his  orders ; 
but  of  these  the  British  and  Germans,  not  quite 
ten  thousand  strong,  could  alone  be  relied  on. 
Elio  and  Roche,  with  ten  thousand  more,  were 
at  Valencia,  in  a  very  destitute  condition  ;  and 
the  Duke  del  Parque,  with  twelve  thousand,  was 
several  marches  in  the  rear ;   and  his  troops, 
though  paid  by  British  subsidies,  were,  from  the 
inherent  vice  of  procrastination  common  to  all 
the  Spaniards,  almost  as  unprovided  as  the  for- 
mer.    Decaen,  however,  at  this  moment  was 
himself  in  nearly  as  difficult  a  situation ;  for  the 
news  of  the  battle  of  Vittoria  had  again  roused 
all  the  upper  valleys  of  Catalonia,  and  the  in- 
surrection, nourished  by  supplies  from  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  off  Palermo,  was  making  rapid  prog- 
ress.    Thus  neither  party  were  in  a  condition 
to  undertake  any  operation  of  importance  ;  and 
though  Suchet  had  sixty-eight  thousand  of  the 
best  troops  of  the  Empire  at  his  command,  they 
were  so  scattered  over  the  numerous  fortified 
posts  and  cities  which  the  emperor  had  ordered 
him  to  garrison  and  maintain,  that  he  was  little 
more  than  a  match  in  the  field  for  Bentinck  with 
his  motley  array  of  thirty  thousand,  t 

The  evacuation  of  Arragon  and  Valencia,  like 
that  of  all  the  other  places  which  had  been  un- 
der the  dominion  of  the  French  armies,  revealed 
the  extraordinary  system  of  forced  contributions 
and  organized  plunder,  by  which  they  had  so 
long  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  ascenden- 
cy in  Europe  without  any  sensible  addition  to 
the  burdens  of  France  itself.  Immediately  af- 
ter the  occupation  of  Valencia  in  the  end  of 

*  Tor.,  v.,  296,  299.  Suchet's  Mem.,  ii.,  324,326.  Nap., 
vi.,  40,  41.  Due  de  Feltre  to  Suchet,  16th  May,  1813,  Su- 
chet, ii.,  324. 

t  Suchet,  ii.,  328, 334.  N»p.,vi.,44,49  Vict,  et  Conq., 
xxii.  262,203. 


1811,  the  French  marshal,  as  already  mention- 
ed, had  imposed  an  extraordinary  contribution 
of  200,000,000  reals,  or  about  £2,000,000  ster- 
ling :  a  burden  equal,  if  the  value  of  money  be 
taken  into  consideration,  to  at  least  £5,000,000 
in  Great  Britain.     The  half  of  this  enormous 
requisition  entirely  exhausted  the  whole  money, 
gold,  silver  plate,  and  jewels  of  the  province, 
and  the  remainder  was  taken  in  grain,  stuffs, 
clothing,  and  other  articles  necessary  for  the 
subsistence  of  the  troops.    Next  year  the  burden 
was  fixed  at  70,000,000  reals,  or  £750,000,  equal, 
in  like  manner,  to  £1,500,000  in  England  ;  but 
by  the  vigour  of  the  French  marshal's  govern- 
ment, and  the  regularity  and  justice  of  his  rule 
in  the  distribution  and  exaction  of  these  enor- 
mous burdens,  nearly  the  whole  was  brought, 
chiefly  in  kind,  into  the  imperial  treasury.     Ar- 
ragon at  first,  after  the  capture  of  its  capital, 
had  been  subjected  to  enormous  burdens,  great 
part  of  which  was  irrecoverable  from  their  ex- 
cessive magnitude  ;  but  from  the  time  that  the 
regular  government  of  Suchet  began,  the  impo- 
sitions were  more  uniform,  and  amounted  to 
about  four  times  what  the  province  had  paid  in 
the  most  flourishing  days  of  the  old  monarchy. 
While  these  facts  illustrate  in  the  clearest  man- 
ner the  oppressive  nature  of  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment, and  explain  the  unbounded  exaspera- 
tion which  it  everywhere  excited  in  Europe,  as 
well  as  the  long  enthusiasm  which  it  awakened 
in  France  itself,  it  must  at  the  same  time  be 
added,  to  the  honour  of  Marshal  Suchet,  that  he 
carried  this  onerous  system  into  execution  with 
far  more  attention  to  the  interests  and  wishes 
of  the  inhabitants  than  any  of  the  other  French 
marshals ;  that  no  private  plunder  disgraced  his 
footsteps,  or  military  disorders  rendered  hateful 
his  government ;  that,  unlike  the  other  parts  of 
Spain,  the  monuments  of  the  fine  arts  remained 
untouched  in  Valencia  during  his  administra- 
tion ;  and  that,  despite  the  grievous  weight  of 
the  burdens  he  was  obliged  to  impose,  such  was 
the  protection  to  industry  which  he  simultane- 
ously afforded,  that  the  receding  footsteps  of 
the  French  army  were  beheld  with  regret  by  the 
grateful  inhabitants.* 

Bentinck  long  hesitated  whether  he  should 
commence  active  operations  in  Cat-  Bentinck  be- 
alonia  with  the  siege  of  Tortosa  or  sieges  Tara- 
Taragona;  but  he  at  length  deter-  g °"dd  » 
mined  for  the  latter,  chiefly  in  con-  raise  the 
sequence  of  the  facilities  for  car-  siege, 
rying  it  on  which  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  and 
the  Mediterranean  squadron  afforded.     Having 
crossed  the  Ebro  accordingly,  he  sat  down  be- 
fore the  place  in  the  end  of  July  with  ten  thou- 
sand good  troops ;  while  the  Spanish  armies, 
about  twenty  thousand  more,  but  of  very  indif- 
ferent quality,  were  drawn  to  the  neighbourhood 
to  cover  the  siege.     Suchet  was  long  unable  to 
collect  any  sufficient  force  to  interrupt  his  oper- 
ations ;  but  having,  at  length,  formed  a  junction 
with  Decaen,  he  advanced  at  the  head  Au<r 
of  thirty  thousand  men  to  raise  the 
siege.     Bentinck  was  at  the  head  of  an  equal 
force,  but  twenty  thousand  of  them  were  Span- 
iards, upon  whom  no  reliance  could  be  placed ; 
and  he  therefore  wisely  declined  battle,  retreat- 
ing to  the  defiles  of  the  Hospitalat,  near  the  Col 


*  Suchet,  ii.,  290,  298,  and  i.,  279,  314.    Tor.,  v.,  304, 
300 
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ii  Balaguer ;  and  Suchet,  without  pursuing  him, 

passed  on  to  Taragona,  which  he  enter- 

Aug.  18.  ed  on  the  18th)  and  immediately  blew 

up  the  fortifications  and  brought  away  the  gar- 
rison. Such  was  the  strength  of  the  ancient 
masonry,  the  work  of  the  Romans,  that  it  was 
with  no  small  time  and  labour  that  the  demoli- 
tion was  effected.  Having  destroyed  these  re- 
nowned bastions,  he  retired  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Villa  Franca  and  the  Ilobregat,  while 
Decaen  was  sent  into  Upper  Catalonia ;  and 
Taragona,  with  its  ruined  battlements  and  fer- 
tile fields,  was  occupied  by  the  British  forces.* 

Gradually,  after  this,  the  British  army  gained 
Unfortunate  ground,  and  the  French  were  coop- 
combat  at  the  ed  up  into  more  contracted  limits 
pass  of  Ordai.  within  the  war-wasted  province  of 
Catalonia.  On  the  5th  of  September,  the  ad- 
vance entered  Villa  Franca,  and  Suchet  retired 
altogether  into  the  Ilobregat,  leaving  Tortosa, 
Lerida,  and  Mequinenza,  now  blockaded  by  the 
Spanish  troops,  to  their  own  resources.  An 
event,  however,  ere  long  occurred,  which  show- 
ed that  it  was  not  without  reason  that  Bentinck, 
with  his  heterogeneous  array  of  troops,  had 
hitherto  avoided  a  general  engagement  with  the 
admirable  veterans  of  Suchet.  On  the  12th 
s       .„   of  September,  twelve  hundred  German 

p  '  "  and  British  infantry,  with  two  British 
and  two  Spanish  guns,  under  Colonel  Adam, 
and  three  battalions  of  Sarsfield's  Catalonians, 
occupied,  twelve  miles  in  advance  of  Villa  Fran- 
ca, the  position  of  Ordal,  a  ridge  which  rose 
gradually  from  a  deep  and  impassable  ravine, 
crossed  by  a  noble  bridge  in  front.  Suchet, 
hearing  that  this  advanced  guard,  not  more,  in 
all,  than  three  thousand  men,  was  not  adequate- 
ly supported,  conceived  the  design  of  cutting  it 
off.  For  this  purpose,  the  divisions  Harispe  and 
Habert  were  put  in  motion  at  nightfall,  by  bright 
moonlight  passed  the  bridge  without  resistance, 
and  at  midnight  suddenly  assailed  the  allied  ad- 
vanced guard  at  all  points.  The  second  bat- 
talion of  the  27th,  who  were  on  the  right,  were 
first  assailed  ;  but  the  men,  who  were  lying  be- 
side their  muskets  in  battle  array,  instantly 
started  up  and  fought  fiercely;  and  the  Span- 
iards, who  were  next  attacked  in  the  centre, 
made  a  most  gallant  resistance.  Harispe's  men, 
however,  crossing  the  bridge  in  great  numbers, 
soon  turned  the  allied  flank ;  Adam  was  wounded 
early ;  Colonel  Reeves,  who  was  second  in  com- 
mand, was  also  soon  struck  down ;  and,  amid 
all  the  confusion  of  a  nocturnal  combat,  the 
troops,  without  any  recognised  leader,*  fought 
with  great  fury  in  detached  bodies,  but  without 
any  general  plan.  At  length  the  Spaniards  in 
the  centre  were  broken,  the  27th  regiment  turn- 
ed and  forced  through,  and  the  whole  dispersed, 
four  guns  being  taken.  Captain  Waldron,  with 
eighty  of  the  27th,  and  Captain  Miiller,  with  the 
like  number  of  Germans,  effected  their  retreat 
by  the  hills  ;  but  all  the  rest  were  dispersed  or 
stain,  and  the  total  loss  was  not  less  than  a 
thousand  men. 

Encouraged  by  this  blow,  which  seems  to 
have  been  induced  by  undue  confidence  on  the 
part  of  both  Bentinck  and  Adam,  in  thus  ex- 

*  Nap.,  vi.,  50,  54.  Tor.,  v.,  328,  331.  Suchet,  ii.,  334, 
338. 

t  Bentinek's  Official  Account,  Gurw.,  xi.,  147,  148.  Su- 
ehet,  ii.,  341,  343.     Nap.,  vi.,  57,  59.     Tor.,  v.,  331,  332. 


posing  an  advanced  guard  with-  The  allies  retire 
out  support  to  the  blows  of  su-  tseptaer^,°°a1"3 
perior  bodies  of  the  enemy,  Su- 
chet pursued  his  march,  and  came  up  at  eight 
o'clock  with  the  main  allied  army  near  Villa 
Franca  ;  but  they  retreated  in  admirable  order, 
and  a  charge  of  their  cavalry  was  stopped  with 
remarkable  resolution  by  Lord  Frederic  Ben- 
tinck, at  the  head  of  the  28th  dragoons  and  Ger- 
man horse,  who  engaged  in  single  combat,  and 
wounded  Colonel  Myers  of  the  French  horse, 
and  defeated  them  with  the  loss  of  three  hun- 
dred men.  Great  numbers  of  the  missing  at  the 
pass  of  Ordal,  who  had  been  supposed  to  be  ta- 
ken, rejoined  their  colours  two  days  afterward  ; 
but  this  disaster  had  the  effect  of  causing  the  al- 
lied armj  to  retire  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Taragona,  while  the  Catalonians  fell  back  to 
Igualada.  While  the  campaign  in  the  east  of 
Spain  was  thus  checkered  with  misfortunes,  yet 
it  had  a  most  important  effect  on  the  issue  of 
the  campaign,  and  clearly  demonstrated  on  what 
erroneous  principles  Napoleon's  defensive  sys- 
tem of  retaining  garrisons  in  so  many  fortresses 
was  founded  ;  for,  during  a  period  when  Soult 
was  pressed  by  superior  forces  in  the  Western 
Pyrenees,  and  France  itself  was  menaced  with 
invasion,  sixty-eight  thousand  of  the  best  sol- 
diers of  the  French  Empire  were  kept  in  check 
by  ten  thousand  British  and  German  troops, 
supported  by  twice  that  number  of  ill-disciplined 
Spaniards  ;  all  pressure  on  Wellington's  right 
flank  from  that  formidable  body  was  prevented, 
and  the  whole  of  Valencia  and  half  of  Catalonia 
rescued  frorn  their  grasp  by  a  motley  array, 
which  could  not  for  three  days  have  kept  the 
field  in  presence  of  his  united  forces.* 

Meanwhile,  Wellington,  having  completed  his 
preparations,  and  received  consid-  Reasons  which 
erable  re-enforcements  both  from  at  thls  PfJioi| 
England  and  the  hospitals,  from  j^ntoSe 
whence  the  wounded  men  were  not  to  invade 
discharged  in  such  extraordinary  France, 
numbers,  and  with  such  rapidity,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  mental  excitement  produced  by 
continued  and  glorious  success,  f  as  to  excite 
the  astonishment  of  the  whole  army,  was  taking 
measures  for  an  invasion  of  France.  He  was 
desirous,  indeed,  himself  not  to  hazard  that  at- 
tempt at  the  present  moment,  for  several  rea- 
sons :  Pampeluna,  though  again  closely  block- 
aded, and  now  severely  distressed  for  provisions, 
had  not  yet  fallen  ;  and  till  that  event  took  place, 
not  only  could  the  blockading  forces  not  be  reck- 
oned on  to  support  the  allied  army  in  its  advance, 
but  he  himself  could  not  be  considered  as  solidly 
established  on  the  Spanish  frontier.  The  Span- 
ish troops  who  were  acting  in  co-operation  with 
his  army  were  fully  forty  thousand,  and  they 
had  now  acquired,  from  acting  with  the  Anglo- 
Portuguese  forces,  a  far  superior  degree  of  con- 


*  Suchet,  ii.,  342,  345.  Bentmck's  Official  Account,  Sep- 
tember 15,  1813,  Gurw.,  xi.,  147,  148.  Nap.,  vii.,  57,  59. 
Tor.,  v.,  332,  333.     Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii..  306,  310. 

t  "  We  have  gained  on  the  strength  of  the  76th,  84th,  and 
85th  regiments,  1797  rank  and  file,  and  800  recruits;  and 
500  British  and  1 500  Portuguese  from  the  hospitals  last  week, 
and  we  are  gaining  some  every  day.  We  are  now  as  strong 
as  we  were  on  the  25th  of  July,  before  the  battles  of  the  Pyr- 
enees, and  in  a  short  time  we  shall  be  within  5000  or  6000 
as  strong  as  we  were  before  the  battle  of  Vittoria.  The 
troops  are  uncommonly  healthy  ;  indeed,  there  is  no  sickness 
among  them." — Wellington  to  Lord  Bathukst,  25</> 
August,  1813,  Gukw.,  xi.,  45. 
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sistence  and  efficiency  than  they  had  ever  be- 
fore attained  during  the  war ;   but  still  there 
were  many  circumstances  in  their  condition 
which  rendered  them  likely  to  prove  at  least  as 
dangerous  as  serviceable  to  an  invading  army. 
In  spite  of  all  the  representations  of  Welling- 
ton, which  had  been  as  energetic  as  they  were 
innumerable,  the  government  at  Cadiz,  wholly 
engrossed  with  Democratic  ambition,  had  taken 
no  efficient  steps  to  provide  for  their  armies ; 
;hey  were  neither  clothed  nor  paid,  and  in  great 
part  depended  for  their  subsistence  upon  the 
British  rations  ;  and  there  was  too  good  reason 
to  fear  that,  if  they  entered  France,  they  would 
rouse  a  national  resistance,  by  the  license  with 
which  they  retaliated  upon  its  inhabitants  the 
misery  which  their  own  countrymen   had  so 
long  suffered  at  their  hands.     The  Cortes,  in- 
flamed almost  to  madness  by  the  incessant  ef- 
forts of  the  Republican  press  at  Cadiz,  who  now 
dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  the  success  of  the 
allied  arms,  did  all  in  their  power  to   thwart 
the  designs   of  Wellington   for  the   common 
cause ;  the  excesses  at  St.  Sebastian  afforded 
too  plausible  a  ground,  which  was  amply  taken 
advantage  of,  for  inflaming  the  popular  passions 
against  the  English  general ;  they  were  repre- 
sented as  not  the  designless  work  of  the  unbri- 
dled soldiers,  but  a  deliberate  attempt  of  an  he- 
retical nation  to  destroy  a  mercantile  commu- 
nity, of  which  they  were  jealous.     Wellington 
himself  was  openly  accused  of  aspiring  to  the 
crown  of  Spain,  and  to  such  a  height  did  the 
mutual  recriminations  rise,  that  he  more  than 
once  offered  to  resign  the  supreme  command  ; 
and,  despairing  of  success  with  such  lukewarm 
or  treacherous  allies,  advised  the  British  gov- 
ernment to  demand  St.  Sebastian  as  a  hostage, 
and,  if  refused,  to  withdraw  their  forces  alto- 
gether from  the  Peninsula.*! 

*  Wellington  to  the  Spanish  Minister  at  War,  August  30, 
1813,  Gurw.,  xi.,  56,  57  ;  to  Lord  Bathurst,  Sept.  5,  1813, 
ibid.,  xi.,  90,  91  ;  and  xi.,  172,  200  ;  xi.,  327,  349. 

t  "  More  than  half  of  Spain  has  been  cleared  of  the 
enemy  above  a  year ;  and  the  whole  of  Spain,  excepting 
Catalonia  and  a  small  part  of  Arragon,  since  the  month  of 
May  and  June  last.  The  most  abundant  harvest  has  been 
Teaped  in  all  parts  of  the  country  ;  millions  of  money,  spent 
by  contending  armies  in  the  Peninsula,  are  circulating  ev- 
erywhere ;  and  yet  your  armies,  however  weak  in  numbers, 
are  literally  starving.  The  allied  British  and  Portuguese 
army  under  my  command  have  been  subsisted — particu- 
larly latterly — almost  exclusively  upon  the  magazines  im- 
ported by  sea ;  and  I  am  concerned  to  inform  your  excel- 
lency that,  besides  money  for  the  pay  of  all  the  armies, 
which  has  been  given  from  the  military  chest  of  the  British 
army,  and  has  been  received  from  no  other  quarter,  the 
British  magazines  have  supplied  quantities  of  provisions  to 
all  the  Spanish  armies,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  remain 
in  the  field  at  all ;  and,  notwithstanding  this  assistance, 
I  have  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  Spanish  troops 
on  the  outposts  obliged  to  plunder  the  nut  and  apple  trees 
for  subsistence  ;  and  to  know  that  the  Spanish  troops,  em- 
ployed in  the  blockade  of  Pampeluna  and  Santona,  were 
starving  upon  half  an  allowance  of  bread,  while  the  enemy 
whom  they  were  blockading  were,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
ceiving their  full  allowance. 

"  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  country  does  not  pro- 
duce the  means  of  maintaining  the  number  of  men  neces- 
sary for  its  defence  ;  those  means  are  undoubtedly  supera- 
bundant ;  and  the  enemy  has  proved  that  armies  can  be 
maintained  in  Spain,  at  the  expense  of  the  Spanish  nation, 
infinitely  longer  than  are  necessary  for  its  defence. 

"  Sir,  the  fact  is  notorious,  that  there  is  no  authority  in 
the  country  to  enforce  the  law  and  the  due  payment  of  the 
contributions  to  government ;  and  the  officers  of  the  Haci- 
enda do  not  perform  their  duty. 

"  They  are  infinitely  more  numerous  than  is  necessary, 
and  their  maintenance  exhausts  the  revenues  which  ought 
to  be  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  the  troops  on  the 
frontiers.     I  hare  i«nt  to  jovu  exsellency's  office  proofs  that 


Although  the  British  government  were  far 
from  being  insensible  to  the  co-  B  de8Jreofthe 
gency  of  these  arguments,  yet  British  govem- 
they  wisely  determined  to  follow  ment,  he  under- 
Wellington's  advice,  in  cautious-  takes  rtl 
ly  abstaining  from  all  interference  with  the  re- 
gency and  Cortes  at  Cadiz,  how  criminal  or  ab- 
surd soever  their  conduct  might  be,  and  to  bend 
all  their  efforts  to  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war  ;  yet  they  were  induced,  by  other  con- 
siderations of  a  still  higher  importance,  to  urge 
their  general  to  undertake  the  immediate  inva- 
sion of  the  south  of  France.  The  coalition  in 
Germany,  they  were  well  aware,  was  still  very 
nearly  matched  by  Napoleon  ;  the  disasters  at 
Dresden  had  wellnigh  dissolved  his  heterogene- 
ous materials ;  and  therefore  so  important  an 
event  as  the  invasion  of  France  by  the  British 
forces  might  be  expected  to  produce  a  moral 
effect  of  the  highest  importance  throughout  Eu- 
rope. Wellington,  who  at  that  period  had  little 
confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  Grand  Alliance, 
and  looked,  not  without  reason,  to  the  security 
of  the  Peninsula  as  the  main  object  of  his  ef- 
forts, was  desirous  that  his  troops,  or  a  princi- 
pal part  of  them,  should  be  turned  against  Su- 
chet  in  Catalonia,  in  order  that,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Napoleon  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
forces  in  Germany,  the  important  strongholds 
in  that  province,  an  effectual  barrier  against 
France  in  the  East,  might  be  recovered  to  the 
Spanish  monarchy.  But  the  English  govern- 
ment, looking  to  the  general  interests  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  probable  effect  of  the  measure  on 
the  determinations  of  the  allied  sovereigns  on 
the  Elbe,  decided  otherwise ;  the  invasion  of 

some  branches  of  the  revenue  cost  70  and  80  per  cent,  to 
collect  them. 

"  It  must  be  obvious  to  your  excellency  that  matters  can- 
not go  on  long  as  they  are.  The  winter  is  approaching, 
and  no  magazines,  or  other  provision  of  any  kind,  have  been 
made  for  the  Spanish  troops,  who,  as  I  have  above  stated, 
have  not  at  present  even  enough  for  their  daily  subsist- 
ence."— Wellington  to  the  Spanish  Minister  at  War,  30th 
of  August,  1813,  Gurwood,  vol.  xi.,  p.  56,  58. 

"  Our  character  is  involved  in  a  greater  degree  than  we 
are  aware  of,  in  the  Democratical  transactions  of  the  Cortes, 
in  the  opinion  of  all  moderate  and  well-thinking  Spaniards, 
and,  I  am  afraid,  with  the  rest  of  Europe  ;  and  if  the  mob 
of  Cadiz  begin  to  move  heads  from  shoulders,  as  the  news- 
papers have  threatened  Castanos,  and  the  assembly  seize 
upon  landed  property  to  supply  their  necessities,  I  am  afraid 
we  must  do  something  more  than  discountenance  them. 

"  It  is  quite  impossible  that  such  a  system  can  last. 
'What  I  regret  is,  that  I  am  the  person  that  maintains  it. 
If  I  was  out  of  the  way,  there  are  plenty  of  generals  who 
would  overturn  it.  Ballasteros  positively  intended  it ;  and 
I  am  much  mistaken  if  O'Donnell,  and  even  Castanos,  and 
probably  others,  are  not  equally  ready.  If  the  king  should 
return,  he  also  will  overturn  the  whole  fabric,  if  he  has 
any  spirit ;  but  things  have  gone  so  far,  and  the  gentlemen 
of  Cadiz  are  so  completely  masters  of  their  trade  of  man- 
aging that  assembly,  that  I  am  afraid  there  must  be  anoth- 
er convulsion ;  and  I  earnestly  recommend  to  the  British 
government  to  keep  themselves  clear  of  the  Democracy, 
and  to  interfere  in  nothing  while  the  government  is  in  their 
hands,  excepting  in  carrying  on  the  war,  and  keeping  out 
the  foreign  enemy." — Wellington  to  Earl  Bathurst, 
blh  of  Sept.,  1813,  Gurwood,  vol.  xi.,  p.  90,  91. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  existing  regency  of  Spain  hav- 
ing departed  from  all  the  engagements  entered  into  with 
me  by  the  late  regency  after  repeated  personal  discussions, 
and  notwithstanding  that  I  had  received  what  I  conceived 
was  a  confirmation  of  the  engagements,  and  a  declaration 
to  adhere  to  them  by  the  existing  regency,  I  thought  it 
proper,  on  the  30th  of  August  last,  to  resign  the  command 
of  the  Spanish  armies ;  which  resignation,  I  have  been  in- 
formed, by  a  despatch  from  the  minister  at  war  of  the  22d 
of  September,  has  been  accepted  by  the  regency,  and  I  con- 
tinue to  exercise  the  command  only  till  the  new  Cortes 
shall  have  been  assembled."— Wellington  to  Earl  Bath- 
urst, 5th  of  October,  1813,  Gurwood,  vol.  xi.,  p.  164. 
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France,  even  before  Pampeluna  had  fallen,  was 
resolved  on ;  and  Wellington,  like  a  good  sol- 
dier, set  himself  to  execute,  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  an  offensive  campaign,  which,  on  mili- 
tary principles,  he  deemed  premature.* 

Soult's  position  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
T.  .  ■  ,  Bidassoa  consisted  of  the  base  of  a 
th/FriLchVo-  triangle,  of  which  Bayonne  was  the 
,  «ition  on  the  apex,  and  the  great  roads  running 
Bidassoa.  from  them  to  Irun  on  the  seacoast, 
and  St.  Jean  Pied-de-Port  in  the  interior,  were 
the  sides.  The  interior  of  this  triangle  was 
filled  with  a  mass  of  rugged,  and  in  great  part 
inaccessible  mountains,  affording  little  means 
of  subsistence  to  troops,  and  presenting  ridges 
and  passes  at  every  step  capable  of  arresting 
an  invading  army.  The  French  army  was  sta- 
tioned on  the  summit  of  the  last  ridge  of  this 
wild  and  rocky  district,  which  immediately  over- 
looked the  valley  of  the  Bidassoa,  and  various 
parts  of  it  were  strengthened  with  fleldworks  ; 
while  the  summit  of  the  Rhune  Mountain,  the 
highest  part  of  the  ridge  terminating  in  a  peak, 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  inaccessible  pre- 
cipices, and  to  be  reached  only  from  the  east- 
ward by  a  long,  narrow  ridge  on  the  top  of  the 
rocks,  was  crowned  with  a  complete  redoubt. 
All  the  hill  roads  which  penetrated  through  this 
strong  position  were  commanded  by  works,  the 
greater  part  of  which  were  nearly  completed  ; 
and  the  position,  flanked  by  the  sea  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Rhune  Mountain,  which  rose  to 
the  height  of  2800  feet,  and  overlooked  all  the 
neighbouring  hills,  on  the  other,  could  hardly  be 
turned  on  either  side.  Wellington,  neverthe- 
less, determined  to  hazard  an  attack,  and  he 
first  intended  to  have  made  it  in  the  middle  of 
September,  immediately  after  the  castle  of  St. 
Sebastian  fell ;  but  the  excessive  storms  of  rain 
which  afterward  came  on,  and  swelled  the 
Bidassoa  into  a  raging  torrent,  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  attempt  the  crossing  of  the  fords  till 
the  beginning  of  October ;  and  the  state  of  the 
tides,  upon  which  the  thridding  through  them 
was  mainly  dependant,  would  not  permit  the 
passage  being  attempted  till  the  7th  of  that 
month.  Soult,  not  expecting  that  Wellington 
would  attempt  to  force  his  strong  positions  in 
this  quarter,  had  not  above  fifteen  thousand  men 
immediately  in  front  of  the  Bidassoa ;  as,  in 
truth,  he  did  not  regard  the  heights  in  front  as 
the  principal  part  of  his  position,  but  it  was  in 
the  fortifications  on  the  Nive  in  their  rear  that 
the  principal  line  of  defence  was  constructed, 
by  which  he  hoped  to  prevent  the  invasion  of 
the  south  of  France.  The  French  general  had 
recently  been  joined  by  sixteen  thousand  new 
conscripts,  who  were  distributed  through  the 
veteran  corps  of  the  army,  so  that  his  numerical 
force  was  little  inferior  to  what  it  had  been  be- 
fore the  battle  of  the  Pyrenees  ;  but  this  acces- 
sion of  force  was  fully  counterbalanced  on  the 
allied  side  by  the  arrival  of  three  thousand  fresh 
troops  from  England,  and  the  approach  of  the 
Andalusian  army  of  reserve  under  the  Conde 
d'Abisbal,  fully  twelve  thousand  strong,  which 
bore  an  important  part  in  the  action  which  fol- 
lowed, t 
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The  troops  which  Wellington  employed  in  tho 
attack  were  very  considerable,  and  w  ,,.  , 
proportioned  rather  to  the  strength  dispositions  fo» 
of  the  enemy's  position  than  the  forcing  the 
actual  force  he  had  at  his  command  P*38*?6- 
to  defend  it.  Graham,  with  the  first  and  fifth 
divisions  of  Lord  Aylmer's  brigade,  and  a  bri- 
gade of  Portuguese,  commanded  the  left  wing, 
and  received  orders  to  cross  the  Bidassoa  by 
the  fords  immediately  above  and  below  the  sites 
where  the  bridge  on  the  great  road  from  Paris 
to  Madrid  formerly  stood  ;  Major-general  Alten, 
with  the  light  division,  and  Longa  and  Giron's 
Spaniards,  were  to  cross  the  upper  fords,  and 
attack  the  Bayonnette  Mountain  and  the  Pass  of 
Vera ;  while  on  the  right  the  army  of  reserve 
of  Andalusia,  under  the  command  of  General 
Giron,  was  to  attack  the  enemy's  posts  on  the 
mountain  of  La  Rhune,  while  the  fourth  and 
sixth  divisions  were  in  reserve  to  support  them, 
if  necessary.  Altogether,  the  English  general 
directed  twenty- foui-  thousand  men  against  the 
Lower  Bidassoa,  and  twenty  thousand  against 
the  Rhune  Mountain  and  its  adjacent  ridges.* 

The  night  preceding  the  attack  was  unusual- 
ly stormy  and  tempestuous  A  Commencement 
thunderstorm  rolled  down  from  0f  the  attack, 
the  summit  of  the  Rhune  Mount-  and  forcing  of 
ain,  and  broke  with  the  utmost  ^iehfrench 
violence  on  the  French  positions  lg 
on  the  Lower  Bidassoa.  During  the  darkness 
and  storm,  Wellington  advanced  a  number  of 
his  guns  up  to  the  heights  of  San  Marcial,  while 
the  troops  and  pontons  were  brought  down,  still 
unperceived,  close  to  Irun,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bidassoa;  and  the  troops  who  were  to  cross 
over  farther  up  were  moved  close  to  the  respect- 
ive points  of  passage,  which  were  no  less  than' 
ten  in  number,  in  order  to  be  able  simultaneous- 
ly to  commence  the  attack  on  the  French  posi- 
tion. All  the  tents  of  the  allied  army  on  tha 
hills  were  left  standing,  and  the  pontons,  which 
had  been  brought  down  to  the  water's  edge,, 
were  carefully  concealed  from  the  enemy's 
view.  At  seven  o'clock,  Lord  Aylmer's  brigade, 
which  led  the  advance  on  the  right,  suddenly 
emerged  from  behind  their  screen,  and  advan- 
ced with  a  rapid  pace  towards  the  sands  adjoin- 
ing Irun,  and  immediately  all  the  guns  on  the 
heights  of  San  Marcial  commenced  their  fire 
along  the  whole  line ;  and  so  completely  were 
the  enemy  taken  by  surprise,  that  Marshal 
Soult  was  passing  troops  in  review  in  the  cen- 
tre of  his  position  at  the  moment  when  the  first 
guns  were  heard  at  the  Lower  Bidassoa.  He. 
immediately  set  out  at  the  gallop  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  but,  before  he  could  arrive  in  its  vicinity, 
the  positrons  had  been  carried,  and  the  British 
were  solidly  established  in  the  French  territory. 
From  the  summit  of  San  Marcial  seven  col- 
umns could  be  seen  descending  rapidly  from  the 
heights,  and  advancing  with  beautiful  precision 
and  a  rapid  step  towards  the  fords  of  the  Bidas- 
soa. Those  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  stream, 
descended  at  once  into  the  enemy's  fire;  but. 
those  on  the  lower  wound,  like  huge  snakes, 
through  the  level  sands,  and  were  in  some  pla- 
ces almost  immersed  in  water  before  they  reach- 
ed the  firm  ground  on  the  opposite  side.     The 
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surprise,  however,  was  complete,  and  the  ene- 
my on  the  heights  opposite  made  no  very  strenu- 
ous resistance.  Several  redoubts  in  the  sand- 
hills were  taken,  and  seven  pieces  of  cannon 
captured.  A  much  more  obstinate  resistance 
was  made,  however,  at  the  Mountain  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  and  the  heights  of  the  Croix 
des  Bouquets,  which  was  the  key  to  the  whole 
position  in  that  quarter,  and  towards  which  both 
parties  brought  up  their  troops  and  guns  with 
the  greatest  rapidity.  The  Germans,  who  first 
made  the  attack  on  this  point,  were  repulsed 
with  severe  loss  ;  but  the  9th  regiment,  under 
Colonel  Cameron,  at  this  moment  came  up,  and 
stormed  the  post  with  the  utmost  gallantry  ; 
the  French  falling  back  at  all  points,  and  in 
great  confusion,  on  the  high  road  towards  Ba- 
yonne  ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  arrival  of  Soult 
at  this  moment,  with  the  reserve  and  several 
guns,  that  order  was  in  part  restored.* 

While  this  rapid  and  important  success  was 
The  French  are  achieved  on  the  left,  Alten,  with 
driven  from  the  light  division,  having  forded 
their  position  on  the  river,  attacked  the  enemy's 
the  left.  intrenchments  in  the  Pass  of  Ve- 

ra ;  and  Giron,  with  the  Andalusians,  was  led 
against  the  mountain  of  La  Rhune.  Taupin's 
division  guarded  the  stupendous  rocks  in  front 
of  the  allies  which  were  to  be  assailed  ;  while 
the  sixth  division,  under  Cole,  who  were  posted 
on  the  heights  of  St.  Barbara,  formed  an  impo- 
sing reserve,  full  in  view  of  the  French  troops, 
and  ready  to  co-operate  at  a  moment's  warning 
in  the  attack.  The  French  troops  in  this  quar- 
ter were  posted  on  the  summit  of  enormous 
rocky  ridges,  one  of  which,  called  by  the  sol- 
diers the  Boar's  Back,  projected,  like  a  huge  re- 
doubt, far  into  the  valley  of  Beira.  No  sooner 
did  Clausel,  who  commanded  there,  however, 
hear  the  first  cannon-shots  on  the  Lower  Bidas- 
soa,  than  he  hurried  four  regiments  up  to  the 
summit  of  the  Great  Rhune,  and  advanced  with 
the  remainder  of  his  forces  to  the  support  of 
Taupin  on  the  ridges  beneath.  But  before  he 
could  arrive,  the  action  in  that  quarter  was  de- 
cided. Soon  after  seven  o'clock,  the  Boar's 
Back  was  assailed  at  both  ends  ;  at  its  western 
extremity,  that  is,  on  the  British  right,  by  Gi- 
ron's  Andalusians,  and  on  the  left,  towards  the 
British  centre,  by  Colonel  Colborne,  at  the  head 
of  the  43d,  the  95th,  and  the  52d,  and  a  Portu- 
guese brigade  of  light  troops.  Soon  the  slopes 
of  the  mountain  were  covered  with  men  and 
fire,  while  the  dark  forests  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ravines  were  filled  with  volumes  of  white 
smoke,  that  came  curling  up  out  of  their  inmost 
recesses.  The  Portuguese  Cacadores  were  the 
first  who  made  the  attack,  but  they  were  over- 
matched by  the  French,  who,  rushing  out  of  the 
redoubt  at  the  summit,  hurled  them  over  the 
rocky  slopes  with  great  violence  ;  but  in  the 
middle  of  their  pursuit,  the  52d  regiment  sud- 
denly emerged  from  the  wood,  and  startled  the 
victorious  French  by  the  apparition  of  the  red 
uniforms.  At  this  sight  the  French  wavered 
and  fled,  closely  followed  by  the  British  regi- 
ment, who  entered  the  redoubt  with  them.  Fol- 
lowing up  his  success,  Colborne  next  attacked 
the  second   intrenchment,  which  was  carried 
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with  equal  impetuosity,  and  400  prisoners  were 
taken.  Meanwhile,  Giron's  Spaniards,  on  the- 
right,  had  also  worked  their  way  with  great  dif- 
ficulty up  the  eastern  end  of  the  Boar's  Back, 
and  stormed  some  intrenchments  which  the  en- 
emy had  thrown  up  in  that  quarter.  They  were 
repulsed,  however,  in  the  attack  of  the  strong 
position  of  the  Hermitage,  from  the  summit  of 
which  the  enemy  rolled  down  immense  rocks, 
which  made  huge  gaps  in  the  assailing  compa- 
nies. On  this  rugged  height  the  French  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  themselves  all  night ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  mist  had  cleared  away  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  Wellington  directed  an  attack 
by  Giron's  Spaniards  by  the  eastern  ridge,  which 
alone  was  accessible.  This  important  and  dif- 
ficult operation  was  performed  with  the  utmost 
gallantry  by  the  Andalusians,  who  drove  the  en- 
emy from  one  fortified  post  in  the  rugged  slopes 
to  another,  till  the  Great  Rhune  itself  was  in  a 
manner  environed  by  enemies.  Clausel,  upon 
this,  fearful  of  being  cut  off,  drew  off  his  regi- 
ments from  that  elevated  position  in  the  night, 
and  on  the  following  morning  the  whole  ridge 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  from  the  summit  of  La 
Rhune  to  the  seacoast,  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
allies.* 

Though  not  so  celebrated  as  some  of  his  other 
achievements,  there  is  none  which 
reflects  more  lustre  on  Wellington  f^,^8  ^ 
as  a  general  than  this  extraordinary 
action.  With  assiduous  care,  the  French  had  for 
more  than  a  month  fortified  their  mountain  po- 
sition in  the  Pyrenees  ;  it  was  guarded  by  an 
army  as  numerous,  so  far  as  the  regular  troops 
on  either  side  were  concerned,  as  those  of 
the  British  general ;  and  the  heights  on  which 
the  French  were  placed  far  exceeded  the  far- 
famed  steeps  of  Torres  Vedras  in  strength  and 
raggedness.  From  this  all  but  impregnable  po- 
sition they  had  been  driven  in  a  single  day,  by 
an  enemy  who,  to  reach  it,  had  to  ford  a  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  river,  forming,  as  it  were,  a 
vast  wet  ditch  to  the  intrenchment.  Great  as 
was  the  spirit  evinced  by  the  whole  troops, 
Spanish  as  well  as  British  or  Portuguese,  wha 
had  been  engaged,  it  was  not  by  their  efforts 
alone  that  the  battle  was  won.  It  was  the  com- 
binations of  the  general  which  rendered  their 
attacks  irresistible.  It  was  the  secrecy  of  his 
preparations,  and  the  suddenness  of  his  onset, 
which  carried  the  enemy's  position  on  the  Lower 
Bidassoa.  It  was  the  admirable  combinations, 
which  threw  an  overwhelming  force  against  the 
rocks  in  the  centre,  which  won  the  dizzy  heights 
of  La  Rhune.  In  defence  of  their  rocky  in- 
trenchments, the  French  were  far  from  display- 
ing their  wonted  spirit  and  vigour ;  and,  what  is 
very  remarkable,  the  same  troops  who  had  as- 
cended with  so  intrepid  a  step  the  crags  of  Sau- 
roren,  now  abandoned  with  little  resistance  the 
loftier  rocks  of  the  Bayonnette :  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  old  observation,  that  the  French 
are  much  better  adapted  for  offensive  than  de- 
fensive warfare,  and  how  much  the  courage  of 
the  bravest  troops  may  be  lowered  by  a  long  se- 
ries of  defeats.  In  this  battle  the  allies  lost 
about  1600  men,  of  whom  one  half  were  Span- 
iards.   The  French  were  weakened  by  not  more 
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than  1400,  their  troops,  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  fighting,  being  protected  by  the  intrench- 
ment  which  they  defended.  But  this  was  of 
,  little  consequence.  The  enemy's  intrenched 
position,  upon  which  they  had  so  long  laboured, 
had  been  lost ;  the  territory  of  the  great  nation 
was  violated  ;  and  a  vast  hostile  army,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  Revolution,  permanently  en- 
camped within  the  territory  of  France.  And 
thus  was  England,  which  throughout  the  con- 
test had  been  the  most  persevering  and  resolute 
of  all  the  opponents  of  the  Revolution,  and 
whose  government  had  never  yet  either  yielded 
to  the  victories  or  acknowledged  the  chiefs  of 
the  Revolution,  the  first  of  all  the  forces  of  Eu- 
rope who  succeeded  in  planting  its  victorious 
standards  on  the  soil  of  France.* 

The  first  care  of  Wellington,  after  the  army 
,  was  established  within  the  French 
oflobiealdW  territory,  was  to  use  the  most  vig- 
mane  conduct  orous  measures  to  prevent  plun- 
dering on  the  part  of  his  troops,  and 
to  establish  that  admirable  system 
of  paying  regularly  for  the  supplies  of  the  army, 
which,  as  much  as  the  bravery  of  the  British 
soldiers,  had  contributed  to  his  previous  suc- 
cesses. The  better  to  effect  these  objects,  he 
issued  a  noble  proclamation  to  his  troops,  in 
which,  after  recounting  the  incalculable  miser- 
ies which  the  exactions  of  the  French  soldiers 
had  brought  upon  Spain  and  Portugal,  he  de- 
clared that  it  would  be  unworthy  of  a  great  na- 
tion to  retaliate  these  miseries  upon  the  inno- 
cent inhabitants  of  France,  and,  therefore,  that 
plundering  and  every  species  of  excess  would 
be  rigorously  punished,  and  supplies  of  every 
kind  paid  for  with  the  same  regularity  as  they 
had  been  in  the  Peninsular  kingdoms. t  Nei- 
ther the  Spanish  troops  nor  the  French  peasant- 
ry at  first  gave  any  credit  to  this  proclamation, 
so  utterly  at  variance  was  it  with  the  system 
.by  which  the  former  had  been  accustomed  to 
suffer,  and  the  latter  to  profit,  during  the  Pen- 
insular campaigns.  But  Wellington  was  at 
once  serious  in  his  intention  and  resolute  in 
his  determination  ;  and  he  soon  gave  convin- 
cing proof  of  both  by  instantaneously  hanging 
several  soldiers,  both  British  and  Spanish,  who 
were  detected  in  the  act  of  plundering  ;  at  the 
same  time,  the  perfect  regularity  with  which 

*  Nap.,  vi.,  268,  269.  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  9th 
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t  "  The  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  array  must  recollect 
that  their  nations  are  at  war  with  France  solely  because 
the  ruler  of  the  French  nation  will  not  allow  them  to  be  at 
peace,  and  is  desirous  of  forcing  them  to  submit  to  his  yoke  ; 
and  they  must  not  forget  that  the  worst  of  evils  suffered  by 
the  enemy,  in  his  profligate  invasion  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  irregularities  of  the  soldiers, 
and  their  cruelties,  authorized  and  encouraged  by  their 
chiefs,  towards  the  unfortunate  and  peaceful  inhabitants  of 
the  country. 

"  To  revenge  this  conduct  on  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of 
France  would  be  unmanly,  and  unworthy  of  the  nations  to 
whom  the  commander  of  the  forces  now  addresses  himself; 
and,  at  all  events,  would  be  the  occasion  of  similar  and 
•worse  evils  to  the  army  at  large,  than  those,  which  the  en- 
emy's army  have  suffered  in  the  Peninsula,  and  would, 
eventually,  prove  highly  injurious  to  the  public  interests. 

"  The  rules,  therefore,  which  have  been  observed  hith- 
erto in  requiring,  and  taking,  and  giving  receipts  for  sup- 
plies from  the  country,  are  to  be  continued  in  the  villages 
on  the  French  frontier ;  and  the  commissioners  attached  to 
each  of  the  armies  of  the  several  nations  will  receive  the 
orders  from  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  na- 
tions respecting  the  mode  and  period  of  paying  for  such 
supplies." — Wellington's  Proclamation,  dth  of  October, 
J813,  Gurwood,  xi.,  p.  169. 


supplies  of  all  kinds  were  paid  for  with  ready 
money  in  the  English  camp,  awakened  the  cov- 
etous feelings  of  the  French  mountaineers,  who 
hastened  to  profit  by  the  prolific  stream  of  war, 
which,  fortunately  for  them,  had  entered  their 
valleys  ;  meanwhile,  fourteen  French  peasants, 
who  had  been  taken  near  the  pass  of  Echallar 
firing  on  the  British  troops,  were  conducted  to 
Passages  as  prisoners  of  war,  where  they  were 
embarked  for  the  British  islands.  The  effect 
of  this  stroke  was  incalculable,  for  the  peasants 
could  not  deny  its  justice,  or  accuse  the  British 
general  of  harshness  when  treating  them  as 
prisoners  of  war ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
idea  of  being  carried  to  England  appeared  like 
an  exile  to  the  world's  end  to  these  simple 
mountaineers.  Thus,  impelled  by  terror  on  the 
one  hand,  and  attracted  by  love  of  gain  on  the 
other,  the  peasantry  generally  laid  aside  all 
feelings  of  hostility,  and  the  English  dollars 
succeeded  in  revealing  stores  of  subsistence  in 
the  mountains,  which  all  the  rigour  of  the 
French  requisitions  had  been  unable  to  discov- 
er.*! 

What  rendered  the  impression  of  this  conduct 
the  greater  upon  the  French  peas-  Co 
antry,  was  the  wide  contrast  which  sente^bythe 
the  conduct  of  their  enemies  thus  French  requi- 
presented  to  that  which  was  at  the  sltlons- 
same  time  pursued  by  their  own  defenders  in  the 
French  army.  The  revolutionary  generals,  now 
for  the  first  time  thrown  back  upon  the  territory 
of  France,  had  no  means  which  the  government 
of  Paris  would  sanction  for  the  subsistence, 
clothing,  and  often  pay  of  the  troops,  but  by 
forced  requisitions  on  the  countries  in  which 
they  were  cantoned.  This  system  did  admirably 
well,  and  was  in  the  highest  degree  popular  in 
France,  as  long  as  the  requisitions  fell  on  for- 
eign countries ;  but  the  case  was  very  different 
now  when  they  were  driven  back  into  their  own 
territory,  and  these  oppressive  burdens  had  to 
be  borne  by  themselves.  Their  eyes  were  sud- 
denly opened  with  appalling  effect  to  the  injus- 
tice which  they  so  long  practised  upon  others. 
When  the  whole  arrondissements  around  Ba- 
yonne,  accordingly,  were  laid  under  contribution 
for  the  support  of  Soult's  army,  and  these  de- 
mands were  necessarily  repeated  as  the  want3 
of  the  troops  called  for  fresh  supplies,  their  in- 
dignation knew  no  bounds  ;  and  such  was  the 
general  exasperation,  that  already  they  were 
contrasting  these  enormous  revolutionary  bur- 
dens with  the  comparatively  light  weight  of 
the  old  Corvees,  which  had  been  so  much  com- 
plained of  before  the  Revolution.  Soult,  indeed, 
did  his  utmost  to  prevent  plundering,  and  even, 
executed  an  officer  and  some  soldiers  who  had 
been  detected  pillaging  some  houses  in  Sarre, 


*  Pellot,  80.  Tor.,  v.,  366.  Nap.,  vi.,  268.  Gurw.,  xi., 
169. 

t  The  system  which  the  allies  adopted  on  entering 
France  was  eminently  calculated  to  render  the  inhabitants 
favourable  to  their  operations :  money,  the  sinews  of  war, 
was  as  abundant  with  them  as  it  was  wanting  with  us  ; 
they  scattered  it  abroad  with  profusion,  and  took  nothing 
without  paying  for  it  with  hard  cash  on  the  spot.  The 
English  knew  well  that  that  affected  generosity  would  do 
us  more  mischief  than  their  arms ;  and,  in  point  of  fact, 
they  thus  obtained  resources  which  we  had  been  incapable 
of  discovering.  The  peasants,  who  could  not  reason,  were 
rapidly  seduced  by  that  politic  conduct,  and  received  as 
friends  the  army  of  the  stranger  whose  footsteps  sullied  the 
soil  of  their  country,  and  whose  arms  were  stained  with  the 
blood  of  their  brethren. — Pellot,  Hemoires  de  la  Guerre 
des  Pyrinets,  p.  89. 
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immediately  after  the  action  ;  but  this  was  not 
the  evil  that  was  complained  of:  it  was  the 
forced  requisitions  ;  in  other  words,  the  orga- 
nized rapine  of  government,  that  was  the  real 
evil  that  was  so  sorely  felt.  And  thus,  while 
the  English  army  spread  wealth  and  prosperity 
around  its  cantonments,  the  presence  of  the 
French  was  known  only  by  the  oppressive  weight 
of  the  military  exactions  by  which  they  were 
maintained ;  and  such  was  the  magnitude  of 
these  burdens,  and  the  exasperation  which  they 
excited  among  the  peasantry  of  the  country, 
that  Soult's  principal  commissary,  Pellot,  has 
not  hesitated  to  ascribe  chiefly  to  that  cause 
the  general  indisposition  manifested  by  the  ru- 
ral population  of  France,  during  the  invasion  of 
1814,  to  support  the  cause  of  Napoleon. *t 

When  Wellington  found  himself  once  estab- 
Distress  and  lished  in  the  territory  of  France, 
capitulation  of  he  immediately  began  strengthen  - 
l'ampeluna.  mg  njs  position  with  fieldworks, 
facing  towards  the  north,  in  order  to  be  the  bet- 
ter able  to  resist  any  attacks  Soult  might  make 
to  expel  him  from  the  French  soil.  He  waited 
only  the  surrender  of  Pampeluna  to  resume  of- 
fensive operations ;  but  such  had  been  the  ac- 
tivity which  the  governor  had  displayed  in  re- 
plenishing his  magazines  during  the  short  inter- 
ruption of  the  blockade  by  the  battle  of  Sauro- 
ren,  that  it  was  not  till  two  additional  months 
had  expired  that  his  resources  were  exhausted. 
The  garrison  had  confidently  expected  to  be  de- 
livered on  the  25th  of  July,  and  gazed  with  silent 
rapture  on  the  mountains  of  Zubiri  and  Esteri- 
bar,  which  reflected  at  night  the  glow  of  the 
French  bivouacs  ;  but  these  hopes  gradually 
died  away  as  the  fire  receded  on  the  day  follow- 
ing, and  their  aching  eyes  beheld  no  friendly 
columns  surmounting  the  nearest  ridges  of  the 
Pyrenees ;  and  on  the  30th,  the  blockading  for- 
ces resumed  their  old  position,  and  the  blockade 
became  more  strict  than  ever.  Early  in  Au- 
gust, the  Galicians,  about  nine  thousand  strong, 
replaced  O'Donnell's  Andalusians  in  the  block- 
ade ;  while  Mina,  with  ten  thousand  more,  lay 
in  the  defiles  of  the  Pyrenees  to  intercept  the 
.garrison,  in  case  they  should  escape  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  troops  around  the  town.  With 
such  vigilance,  however,  was  the  blockade  con- 
ducted, that  during  the  three  months  it  lasted 
the  garrison  never  once  received  even  a  letter 
from  their  comrades.  In  the  middle  of 
ct'  '  October,  the  governor,  who  had  conduct- 
ed the  defence  with  the  most  persevering  con- 
stancy, put  his  troops  on  scanty  rations  of  horse- 
flesh ;  and  on  the  26th,  his  resources  being  now 
exhausted,  and  the  garrison  subsisting  only  on 
the  most  revolting  reptiles  and  unwholesome 
plants  which  grew  on  the  ramparts, $  negotia- 


*  Pellot,  39,  42,  79. 

t  The  system  of  forced  requisitions  conceals,  under  the 
appearance  of  a  just  division  of  the  burdens  of  war,  an  in- 
exhaustible source  of  abuses.  It  weighs  exclusively  on 
the  rural  proprietors,  while  the  capitalist,  who  has  no  pro- 
ductions, escapes  it  altogether.  This  system,  born  of  the 
Revolution,  applicable,  perhaps,  under  a  popular  govern- 
ment, exasperates  the  mind  under  the  rule  of  a  single  mon- 
arch. I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  causes 
which  has  chiefly  contributed  to  render  the  departments 
subjected  to  requisitions  so  impatient  of  the  government  ef 
Napoleon  ;  the  people  incessantly  pronounced,  with  loud 
groans,  the  words  requisition  and  corvee. — PELLOT,  Com- 
missaire-general  de  Guerre  dans  les  Pyrenees,  en  1813,  p.  39. 

t  Dogs  and  cats  were  esteemed  a  luxury  ;  rats  and  mice 
had  long-  been  sought  ant  with  aridity  ;  aud  several  sol- 


tions  were  entered  into  for  a  surrender.  Cassan, 
the  governor,  at  first  proposed  to  capitulate,  on 
condition  of  being  allowed  to  retire  into  France 
with  six  pieces  of  cannon  ;  but  this  was  posi- 
tively refused,  as  Wellington's  instructions  were 
peremptory  that  the  garrison  must  surrender  at 
discretion.  Upon  this  refusal  hostilities  were 
resumed,  and  the  governor  undermined  some 
of  the  bastions,  threatening  to  blow  them  up, 
and  cut  his  way,  sword  in  hand,  to  France,  as 
Brennier  had  done  at  Almeida  three  years  be- 
fore. But  three  days  more  of  hunger  so  tamed 
the  spirit  and  reduced  the  strength  of  the  garri- 
son, that  they  were  unequal  to  such  an  effort : 
Wellington's  orders  were  positive,  if  such  an 
attempt  were  made,  to  give  no  quarter  to  the 
governor  or  officers,  and  to  decimate  the  garri- 
son. Fortunately  for  the  glory  of  England,  and 
the  fame  of  her  chief,  it  was  not  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  such  extremities,  which,  in 
the  case  of  the  soldiers  and  inferior  officers  at 
least,  would  have  been  of  very  doubtful  legali- 
ty :  on  the  31st  the  garrison  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion, to  the  number  of  three  thousand,  inclu- 
ding eight  hundred  sick  and  wounded,  and  were 
made  prisoners  of  war.* 

Santona  now  was  the  only  fortress  which  re- 
mained to  the  French  in  the  north-  Soult,s  de_ 
west  of  Spain ;  and  though  Lord  signs,  at  this 
Aylmer,  with  his  gallant  brigade,  period,  of  for- 
was  ordered  to  embark  at  Passages  t"0^13opera 
to  aid  in  the  reduction  of  that  place, 
yet  circumstances  prevented  the  design  being 
carried  into  effect,  and  it  continued  blockaded 
to  the  end  of  the  war.  Meantime,  Soult  was  at 
first  anxious  to  abandon  the  lines  in  front  of 
Bayonne,  and  proposed  to  debouch  by  Jaca 
with  fifty  thousand  men  into  Arragon,  unite 
with  Suchet,  who,  he  thought,  might  join  him 
with  thirty  thousand  more  and  a  hundred  pieces 
of  cannon,  and,  with  their  combined  forces, 
again  invade  Spain,  maintaining  the  war  on  the 
resources  of  that  country,  instead  of  the  now 
exhausted  provinces  of  the  south  of  France. 
But  this  project,  which  afforded  by  far  the  most 
feasible  plan  for  averting  from  the  imperial  do- 
minions the  horrors  of  invasion,  was  rendered 
abortive  by  the  obstinacy  of  Napoleon,  in  insist- 
ing upon  the  retention  of  so  many  fortresses  in 
Catalonia  by  Suchet ;  which  so  reduced  his  ef- 
fective force  in  the  field,  that,  after  providing  a 
body  of  men  to  watch  the  Anglo-Sicilian  army, 
he  could  not  operate  in  Arragon  with  any  re- 
spectable body.  Suchet,  accordingly,  at  once 
agreed  to  Soult's  proposals,  and  declared  his 
willingness  to  ascend  the  Ebro  with  thirty  thou- 
sand men  and  a  hundred  guns,  to  co-operate 
with  him  in  driving  the  allies  over  that  river, 
but  only  on  condition  that  he  got  the  artillery- 
men and  draught  horses  of  Soult's  army  sent  to 
Catalonia,  his  own  being  absorbed  in  the  for- 
tresses ;  which  was  out  of  the  question,  as  it 
would  have  entirely  paralyzed  Soult  himself; 
and,  moreover,  he  declared  that  he  must,  in 
conformity  with  the  emperor's  instructions,  re- 
turn, as  soon  as  the  English  were  driven  across 
the  Ebro,  to  his  principal  duty,  that  of  watching 

diers  had  died  from  eating  the  roots  of  hemlock  which  grew 
on  the  ramparts. — Belmas,  iv.,  774. 

*  Belm.,  ir.,  776,  779.  Jones's  Sieges,  ii.,  5,  11.  Nap., 
vi  ,  290,  294.  Wellimrton  to  Don  Carlos  de  Espana,  20tb 
of  Oct.,  1813,  Gurw.,  xi.,  210.    Tor.,  v.,  368,  369 
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over  the  fortresses  in  Catalonia.*  Thus,  this 
project  of  joint  operations  came  to  nothing ;  and, 
meanwhile,  Wellington's  passage  of  the  Bidas- 
soa,  and  invasion  of  France,  rendered  all  idea 
of  offensive  hostilities  in  the  Peninsula  out  of 
the  question,  and  fixed  the  theatre  of  war  per- 
manently in  the  south  of  France  :  a  striking 
proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  British  government 
in  urging,  against  Wellington's  opinion,  that 
bold  undertaking.! 

Soult  made  good  use  of  the  month's  respite 
Description  of  afforded  him  by  the  prolonged  re- 
Soult's  posi-  sistance  of  the  garrison  of  Pampe- 
tion  on  the  Ni-  luna  to  strengthen  to  a  most  ex- 
vello.  traordinary  degree  his  position  on 

the  Nivelle.  It  consisted  of  three  lines  of  de- 
fence, one  behind  another,  which  equalled  those 
of  Torres  Vedras  in  strength  and  solidity.  They 
ran  along  a  line  of  hills  forming  the  northern 
boundary,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  valley  of  the 
Nivelle,  and  stretched  from  the  sea  and  St.  Jean 
de  Luz  on  the  right,  to  Mount  Daren  on  the  left : 
from  thence  to  St.  Jean  Pied-de-Port,  the  line 
was  protected  by  a  ridge  of  rocks,  so  rugged  that 
neither  army  could  pretend  to  cross  them.  Nu- 
merous fieldworks,  constructed  on  every  emi- 
nence, especially  on  the  right,  where  the  great 
road  to  St.  Jean  de  Luz  and  Bayonne  crossed 

*  "  Informed  as  you  are,  by  the  letters  of  the  Duke  of 
Dalmatia,  of  the  part  assigned  in  his  projects  to  the  armies 
of  Arragon  and  Catalonia,  you  will  from  this  moment  take 
measures  to  concur  with  all  your  disposable  means  in  the 
general  plan  of  joint  operations ;  so  as  to  be  in  a  condition, 
the  moment  that  I  transmit  to  you  his  majesty  the  emperor's 
sanction,  to  take  the  field :  taking  care,  however,  to  leave 
the  fortresses  of  Catalonia  and  Arragon  loell  garrisoned, 
and  in  the  best  possible  state  of  defence." — Due  DE  Fel- 
tre,  Minister  de  la  Guerre,  au  Due  d'Albufeba,  13/A  of 
Sept.,  1813,  Suchet,  ii.,  454.     Pieces  Just. 

"  In  examining  the  dispositions  which  your  excellency 
has  ordered  to  meet  the  case  of  the  army  being  ordered  to 
commence  active  operations,  his  majesty  sees,  as  well  as 
your  excellency,  grave  objections  to  the  plan  as  at  present 
combined.  It  leaves  the  frontier  altogether  unguarded ; 
and  whatever  movement  you  may  execute  with  a  corps  in 
the  field,  the  first  and  indispensable  condition  to  its  com- 
mencement is,  to  leave  a  strong  garrison  in  Barcelona,  Fi- 
gueras,  and  Puycerda." — Due  DE  Feltre  au  Due  d'Al- 
bufera,  15rA  of  Nov.,  1813,  Suchet,  ii.,  457. 

"  On  the  7th  of  October,  Lord  Wellington  crossed  the 
Bidassoa,  and  transported  the  war  into  the  French  territory. 
By  that  stroke  everything  was  chaDged,  and  offensive  op- 
erations became  no  longer  possible  to  the  French  armies. 
Marshal  Suchet,  however,  conceived  he  would  still  have 
time  to  succour  the  distant  garrisons  in  the  east  of  Spain  ; 
and  he  nattered  himself  he  should  be  in  a  condition  at  their 
head  to  make  an  effort  and  march  upon  the  Ebro.  The 
minister  at  war  entered  into  his  views  ;  and  the  emperor 
himself,  when  he  returned  to  Paris,  breaking  the  silence 
which  he  had  previously  preserved  on  the  projects  submit- 
ted to  him,  seemed  to  approve  of  their  execution.  Unhap- 
pily, he  directed  that,  when  the  army  marched,  a  portion  of  it 
should  be  left  in  garrison  at  Barcelona,  Figueras,  and  Puy- 
cerda. The  Due  d'Albufera  beseeched  in  vain  for  the 
combinations  promised,  in  that  event,  to  enable  him  to 
march.  He  received  proofs  of  confidence,  but  no  increase 
of  force.  He  grieved  at  seeing  the  precious  time  pass  away 
while  nothing  was  done  :  he  desired  not  less  ardently  than 
the  government  to  deliver  the  garrisons,  but  he  had  not  the 
means  of  realizing  his  wishes." — Suchet,  Memoires,  ii., 
348,  349. 

Colonel  Napier  (vi.,  282,  284)  represents  the  failure  of 
this  well-conceived  project,  of  joint  operations  on  the  part 
of  Soult  and  Suchet,  as  the  result  of  the  latter  throwing 
■unnecessary  and  unfounded  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  ex- 
ecution. But  it  is  plain,  from  the  correspondence  above 
quoted,  that  it  in  reality  arose  from  the  invincible  repug- 
nance which  the  emperor  felt  to  give  up  any  of  the  great 
fortresses  his  arms  had  conquered  ;  which  necessarily  de- 
prived Suchet  of  the  means  of  carrying  it  into  execution, 
and  was  part  of  the  same  system  which  caused  him  to  lose 
such  noble  armies  in  the  garrisons  on  the  Elbe;  the  Oder, 
and  the  Vistula. 

t  See  Belm.,  i.,  267.  Soult  to  Due  de  Feltre,  Oct.,  1813, 
ibid.,  i.,  693.     Suchet,  ii.,  348,  and  App.,  454,  et  subseq. 


the  ridge,  protected  the  line  in  every  part  where 
it  appeared  to  be  not  adequately  secured  by  the 
obstacles  of  nature.  A  second  line,  in  rear  of  the 
former,  ran  from  St.  Jean  de  Luz  on  the  right  to 
Cambo  on  the  left,  and  embraced  the  camps  of 
Espelette  and  Suraide,  and  the  camp  of  Sane, 
the  principal  points  where  the  enemy's  forces 
were  assembled.  A  third  line  was  established 
behind  Santa  Pe,  on  the  road  to  Ustaritz,  but 
the  redoubts  on  it  were  only  commenced.  Those 
on  the  two  former  were  completed,  and  armed 
with  heavy  guns  drawn  from  the  arsenal  of  Ba- 
yonne. Soult  having  been  re-enforced  by  six- 
teen thousand  conscripts,  had  eighty  thousand 
effective  combatants  under  his  orders,  of  whom 
seventy  thousand  were  in  the  field,  and  could  be 
relied  on  for  active  operations.  The  right,  near 
St.  Jean  de  Luz,  under  Reille,  consisted  of  three 
divisions  of  infantry :  Clausel,  in  the  centre, 
guarded  the  redoubts  behind  Sarre  with  three 
divisions ;  the  left,  under  D'Erlon,  of  two  divis- 
ions, was  behind  D'Ainhoa.  Foy,  with  his  divis- 
ion, was  on  the  extreme  left,  between  St.  Jean 
Pied-de-Port  and  Bidarray,  to  threaten  the  allied 
right,  and  act  as  circumstances  might  require.* 
The  heavy  rains  usual  in  the  end  of  autumn 
having  fallen,  and  fine  weather  re- 
turned,  Wellington,  on  the  9th  of  J'fe, 
November,  prepared  for  a  general 
attack.  After  carefully  surveying  the  enemy's 
position,  Wellington  judged  that  it  was  weakest 
in  the  centre,  in  the  opening  between  the  Rhune 
Mountain  and  the  bridge  of  Amotz,  over  the 
Nivelle  ;  and  it  was  there,  accordingly,  that  he 
resolved  to  make  his  principal  effort.  His  plan 
of  attack  was  thus  arranged.  Hill,  with  the 
right  wing,  consisting  of  the  second  and  sixth 
divisions,  under  Stewart  and  Clinton,  Murillo's 
Spaniards,  and  two  Portuguese  brigades,  was 
to  assail  the  enemy's  left,  behind  DAinhoa. 
The  right  centre,  under  Beresford,  consisting  of 
the  third,  fourth,  and  seventh  divisions,  under 
the  command  of  Generals  Colville,  Le  Cor,  and 
Cole,  was  to  direct  their  attack  against  the  re- 
doubts in  front  of  Sarre  and  the  heights  behind 
it,  supported  on  the  left  centre  by  Giron's  Span- 
iards, who  were  to  attack  the  slopes  situated  to 
the  westward  of  Sarre.  General  Alten,  with 
the  light  division  and  Longa's  Spaniards,  was, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  attack  the  heights  of  La 
Petite  Rhune,  which  the  enemy  still  held  as  an 
advanced  redoubt  in  front  of  the  middle  of  his 
line,  and,  having  carried  them,  co-operate  in  the 
general  attack  on  the  centre  ;  while  Sir  John 
Hope,  who  had  succeeded  Graham  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  left  wing,  consisting  of  Freyre's 
Spaniards,  was  to  engage  the  enemy's  attention 
by  a  feigned  attack  on  their  right,  near  the  sea, 
on  the  hills  in  front  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz.  Thus 
Hill  and  Beresford's  corps,  forming  a  mass  of 
forty  thousand  admirable  infantry,  of  whom 
above  thirty  thousand  were  British  and  Portu- 
guese, were  to  be  thrown  on  the  weakest  part 
of  the  enemy's  line  in  the  centre,  near  the 
bridge  of  Amotz,  between  Clausel's  and  D'Er- 
lon's  corps.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  direc- 
tions how  many  of  England's  best  generals, 
Picton,  Dalhousie,  Leith,  Oswald,  and  others, 
were  absent  from  ill  health,  or  other  unavoida- 
ble causes  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  posts 


*  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  286,  287.     Pellot,  70,  71. 
vi.,  332,  333.     Tor.,  v.,  370 
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assigned  to  the  Spaniards  in  the  fight  told  how 
sensibly  their  discipline  and  efficacy  had  im- 
proved under  Wellington's  directions  in  the 
course  of  the  campaign.* 

The  action  began  at  daylight  by  an  assault  on 
■Battle  of  the  tne  enemy's  fortified  outworks  on 
Niyelle,  and    the  Lesser  Rhune,  which  was  so  far 
storming  of    in  advance  of  their  main  line,  that  it 
Bi?™!tlte      required  to  be  carried  before  the  gen- 
eral  attack  could  commence.     This 
fort,  perched  on  a  craggy  summit,  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  precipices  two  hundred  feet 
high,  was  accessible  only  on  the  east  by  a  long 
narrow  ridgp,  which  in  that  direction  descended 
towards  Sarre,  in  the  valley  of  the   Nivelle. 
The  troops  destined  for  this  operation,  consist- 
ing of  the  light  divison  under  Alton  on  the  left, 
and  Giron's  Andalusians  on  the  right,  had  been 
formed,  concealed  from  the  enemy,  as  near  as 
possible  to  their  respective  points  of  attack,  on 
the  evening  of  the  9th ;  and  at  the  signal,  on 
the  following  morning,  of  three  guns  from  the 
lofty  summit  of  Atchubia,  they  sprang  up  :  the 
level  rays  of  the  sun  glanced  on  ten  thousand 
bayonets,  and  immediately  the  shaggy  sides  of 
the  Petite  Rhune  rang  with  the  thunder  of  can- 
non, and  was  enveloped  in  smoke.    The  French 
fired  fast  from  the  summit  of  their  inaccessible 
cliffs  ;  but  the  43d,  which  headed  the  attack  of 
the  light  division,  pressed  boldly  upward,  and 
the  first  redoubt  was  soon  carried.   From  thence 
to  the  second  was   an  ascent  almost  precip- 
itous, to  be  surmounted  only  by  narrow  paths, 
which,  amid  the  steep  crags,  wound  up  to  the 
summit.     There  a  desperate  conflict,  bayonet 
against  bayonet,  man  against  man,  ensued  ;  but 
the  enthusiastic  valour  of  the  43d  overcame  ev- 
ery opposition,  and  the  fort  was  won.     Upon 
this,  the  French  retreated  to  their  last  strong- 
hold, at  the  summit  of  the  Petite  Rhune,  called 
the  Donjon  ;  but  here  the  impetuous  assault  of 
the  13d  was  stayed  by  a  natural  ditch  or  cleft  in 
the  rocks,  fifteen  feet  deep.    Soon,  however,  the 
Portuguese  Cacadores  came  to  their  aid  :  the 
52d  threatened  them  on  the  other  side,  and  the 
outer  works  were  abandoned.     Upon  this,  the 
43d,  with  a  loud  shout,  leaped  down  into  the 
clefts  in  a  minute  :  the  old  walls  were  scaled, 
and  the  British  colours  planted  on  the  highest 
summit  of  the  castle.    At  the  same  time,  Kempt, 
though  sorely  wounded,  kept  the  field,  and  ex- 
pelled the  enemy  from  the  elevated  plateau  from 
which  La  Petite  Rhune  arose  ;  and  the  French, 
driven  out  of  all  their  advanced  positions,  fell 
back  in  great  confusion  to  their  main  line  of  de- 
fence behind  Ascain,  leaving  a  battalion,  which 
was  made  prisoners,  at  the  summit  of  the  mount- 
ain, t 

While  the  rocky  summits  of  the  Lesser  Rhune 
Progress  of  tiie  were  thus  wrested  from  the  enemy, 
action  on  the  the  fourth  and  seventh  divisions  in 
right,  and  in  the  right  centre,  under  Beresford, 
tne  centre.  m0ved  against  the  redoubt  of  St. 
Barbara  and  Grenada,  and  eighteen  guns  placed 
in  battery  against  them  soon  sent  such  a  stream 
of  6hot  upward  into  the  works,  that  the  garri- 
son, upon  seeing  the  troops  advancing  with  the 
scaling-ladders,  leaped  down  from  their  intrench- 

*  Murray's  General  Orders,  Wyld,  142,  143.  Wellington 
to  Lord  Bathurst,  Nov.  13,  1813,  Gurw.,  ii.,  280,  281.  Tor., 
vi.,  371,372. 

t  Nap.,  vi..  338,  341.  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  288.  Welling, 
ton  to  Lord  Bathurst,  Nov.  13,  1813,  Gurw.,  xi.,  981,  382. 


ments  and  fled.  Far  on  the  right.  Hill,  after  a 
long  and  difficult  night's  march,  had  got,  a  little, 
before  seven,  to  the  front  of  the  enemy's  ex- 
treme left,  and,  after  driving  them  from  then- 
rugged  positions  immediately  opposite,  near 
Urdax,  inclined  upward,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
the  sixth  division,  soon  approached  the  broken 
ground  where  D'Erlon's  redoubts  were  placed, 
near  the  bridge  of  Amotz.  To  the  spectator  on 
the  Petite  Rhune,  which  overlooked  the  whole 
of  this  complicated  battle-field,  it  presented  a 
scene  of  unequalled  grandeur.  Far  to  the  right, 
Hope's  Spaniards  were  coming  into  action,  and 
a  hundred  guns  below,  answered  by  as  many  on 
the  summits  of  the  rocks,  made  a  deafening 
roar  in  the  lesser  hills  near  the  sea ;  while  in 
the  centre  and  right,  fifty  thousand  men,  rush- 
ing like  an  impetuous  torrent  down  the  slopes 
of  the  Atchubia  Mountain,  with  loud  shouts 
chased  the  receding  French  divisions  into  the 
lower  grounds  near  the  Nivelle* 

The  enemy's  troops,  retreating  at  various 
points  at  the  same  time  through  broken  ground, 
and  having  their  line  of  defence  pierced  through 
in  many  places,  were  in  no  condition  to  resist 
this  terrible  onset,  and  gave  way  in  a  manner 
that  proved  that  long-continued  disaster  had 
weakened  their  spirit.  Clausel's  divisions  in 
the  centre,  in  particular,  yielded  in  a  manner 
which  called  forth  the  severe  animadversions 
of  that  general  and  Marshal  Soult.t  Clinton, 
with  the  sixth  division,  broke  through  all  the 
works  guarded  by  D'Erlon's  men,  which  cover- 
ed the  approaches  to  the  bridge  of  Amotz,  and 
then  wheeling  to  the  right,  attacked  and  carried 
in  the  most  gallant  style  the  enemy's  redoubts 
behind  D'Ainhoa,  so  as  entirely  to  turn  their  de- 
fences in  that  quarter.  The  Portuguese  divis- 
ion and  Byng's  brigade,  with  equal  vigour, 
stormed  the  redoubts  to  which  they  were  op- 
posed in  front  of  D'Ainhoa  ;  and  the  French  of 
D'Armagnac's  division,  finding  that  their  line 
of  defence  was  entirely  broken  through,  set  fire 
to  their  huts,  and  retreated  behind  Santa  Pe, 
nearly  two  leagues  to  the  rear.  The  rough  na- 
ture of  the  ground  caused  the  French  left  to  fall 
into  confusion  while  executing  this  retrograde 
movement ;  and  Abbe's  division,  which  stood 
next  on  the  line,  was  entirely  uncovered  on  its 
flank,  and  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  dan- 
ger. That  brave  general,  however,  stood  firm, 
and  for  a  short  time  arrested  the  flood  of  con- 
quest ;  but  D'Erlon,  seeing  his  danger,  at  length 
ordered  him  to  retreat.  Couroux's  division, 
which  extended  from  Sarre  to  Amotz,  was  at 
the  same  time  broken  through  at  several  points 
by  the  third  and  sixth  divisions,  and  their  gal- 
lant commander  mortally  wounded.  Though 
occasionally  arrested  by  the  formidable  redoubts 
which  lay  in  their  way,  the  flood  of  war  did  not 
the  less  roll  impetuously  on,  until  these  isolated 
landmarks,  cut  off  from  each  other,  were  over- 
whelmed, as  a  stream-tide,  breaking  on  rock- 
bestrewed  shores,  rushes  round  the  black  mass- 

*  Nap.,  vi.,  342,  343.  Vict,  et  Conq..  xxii.,  267,  268. 
Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  Oct.  13,  1813,  Gurw.,  xi.,  281, 
282.     Tor.,  v.,  372,  373. 

t  "  General  Clausel  was  the  first  to  declare,  with  regret, 
that  the  divisions  under  his  orders  had  not  in  all  cases  done 
their  duty.  If  tbey  had  fought  with  the  ardour  which  they 
had  evinced  in  previous  combats,  and  subsequently  showed, 
the  enemy,  in  Bpite  of  his  superiority  of  number,  would  not 
have  forced  our  lines  without  a  loss  of  15,000  or  20,000 
men."— Pellot,  Guerre  des  Pyrenees,  73. 
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es  which  obstruct  its  rise,  till,  surrounded  by 
the  foaming  surge,  they  are  finally  submerged.* 
Clausel's  right  wing,  however,  forming  the 
,  he       French  right  centre,  consisting  of 
French  right    Taupin's  division  and  a  large  body 
oeutre,  and       of  conscripts,  still  stood  firm  ;  and 
completion  of  tjje  pOSition,  resting  on  three  large 
the  victory.      re(joubts  near  Ascain,  which  they 
occupied,  was  such  as  to  afford  a  fair  prospect 
of  rallying  the  fugitives,  and  still  retrieving  the 
day.     But  at  this  critical  juncture  the  light  di- 
vision, which  had  won  the  Petite  Rhune,  press- 
ing forward  with  unabated  vigour,  led  by  the 
gallant  52d,  attacked  Taupin's  front ;  and  Lon- 
ga's  skirmishers,  having  turned   the   Smaller 
Rhune  and  approached  their  flank,  the  French, 
seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  broke   and  fled. 
Four  regiments  of  the  whole  division  alone  re- 
mained unbroken ;  and  the  seventh  and  fourth 
British  divisions  quickly  assailed  them  in  front 
and  flank,  and  they  were  put  to  the  rout.     The 
signal-post  redoubt,  the  strongest  in  the  whole 
French  line,  situated  on  a  high  hill  in  the  cen- 
tre, was  now  left  to  its  fate,  and  Colborne,  at 
the  head  of  the  52d,  advanced  to  storm  it  ;  but 
two  attacks  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss, 
though  on  the  third,  the  garrison,  seeing  them- 
selves entirely  cut  off  and  surrounded,  surren- 
dered at  discretion.     During  this  rout  of  the 
right  centre,  Clausel's  divisions  fled  through  the 
Nivelle  in  great  disorder ;    and  Soult,  in  ex- 
treme alarm,  hurried  from  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  with 
all  his  reserves,  to   endeavour  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  defeat.     Wellington,  upon  seeing 
the  force  which  was  thus  ready  to  be  thrown 
upon  the  flank  of  his  victorious  centre  when 
hurrying  on  in  the  tumult  of  success,  wisely 
halted  the  fourth  and  seventh  divisions,  and 
Giron's  Spaniards,  upon  the  northern  slope  of 
the  heights  they  had  won,  looking  down  upon 
the  enemy's  camp  at  Sarres.     No  sooner,  how- 
ever, had  the  sixth  division,  which  was  in  re- 
serve, come  up,  than  the  pursuit  was  renewed  : 
the  whole  British  centre  crossed  the  Nivelle, 
drove  the  enemy  from  the  heights  beyond  it, 
which  formed  his  second  line  of  defence,  and 
established  themselves  on  that  advantageous 
ground,  about  two  leagues  in  advance  of  the 
position  occupied   by   them    in  the   morning. 
Upon  this,  the  enemy's  right,  under  Reille,  which 
had  been  engaged  all  day  with  Freyre's  Span- 
iards, fell  back  also,  and  St.  Jean  de  Luz  and 
Ascain  were  evacuated  ;  and  the  whole  line  of 
the  Nivelle,  with  its  superb  positions  and  six 
miles  of  intrenchments,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  allies. t 

Next  morning  the  victors  advanced  in  order 
of  battle  at  all  points.     Hope,  with 

jrt'retothein-  the  left'  forded  the  Nivelle  above 
trenched  camp  Bidart ;  Beresford,  with  the  centre, 
m  front  of  Ba-  moved  direct  upon  Arboane  ;  and 
ber ?l'NoVem'  Hill,  with  the  right,  occupied  Es- 
pelette  and  Suraide,  and  approach- 
ed Cambo.  During  the  battle  on  the  preceding 
day,  Foy,  who,  with  his  division,  was  in  front  of 
the  Puerto  de  Mayas,  had  gained  some  success 
against  Mina  and  Murillo's  Spaniards,  to  whom 

*  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  288,  289.  Nap.,  vi.,  342,  345. 
Pellot,  72,  73.  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  Nov.  13,  1813, 
Gurw.,  xi.,  282,  283. 

t  Wellington  to  L^.d  Bathurst,  Nov.  13,  1813,  Gurw., 
xi.,  282, 283.  Nap  ,  vi.,  349, 351.  Toi.,  v.,  372,  373.  Vict. 
et  Conq..,  xxii.,  288,  289. 


he  was  opposed,  and  captured  a  considerable 
part  of  their  baggage  ;  but  the  defeat  of  the  main 
army  obliged  him  also  to  fall  back,  and  he  ef- 
fected his  retreat,  not  without  difficulty,  by 
Cambo  and  Ustaritz,  on  the  following  day. 
Soult  had  now  rallied  his  army  in  his  third  line 
of  intrenchments,  about  eight  miles  in  rear  of 
the  first ;  but  the  troops  were  too  dispirited, 
and  the  works  in  too  unfinished  a  state  to  think 
of  defending  them  ;  wherefore,  abandoning  that 
line  also  altogether,  he  retired  into  the  intrench- 
ed camp  he  had  constructed  in  front  of  Bayonne, 
leaving  the  whole  intermediate  country  in  the 
hands  of  the  allies.  In  this  battle  Wellington 
lost  2694  men  ;  but  the  loss  of  the  French  was 
4265,  including  1400  prisoners.  They  abandon- 
ed fifty-one  pieces  of  cannon,  and  all  their  field 
magazines  ;  and,  what  was  of  more  importance, 
the  great  mountain  barrier,  on  which  they  had 
been  labouring  assiduously  for  three  months, 
was  broken  through  and  captured,  the  allies 
were  firmly  established  in  the  French  territory, 
with  the  harbour  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz  to  bring 
supplies  of  all  sorts  into  the  heart  of  their  can- 
tonments, and  the  flames  of  war  had  been  seen 
lighted  upon  the  summit  of  their  mountain 
screen,  far  and  wide  through  the  plains  and  val- 
leys of  France.* 

Though  Wellington,  however,  had  thus  driven 
the  French  from  their  position    Wo„-  „f„  ,    , 

i  ,  .  ,     r ,,  Wellington    el- 

and gamed  very  considerable  ex-  forts  to  repress 
tension  for  the  cantonments  of  his  pillage  among 
troops,  yet  his  situation  was  far  hls  trooPs' 
from  being  free  from  anxiety,  and  even  peril. 
He  was  uneasy  for  his  right  flank  as  long  as 
Soult  held,  which  he  still  did,  the  tele-du-pont 
over  the  Nive,  at  Rothsay ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, Hill  received  orders  to  menace  it  on 
the  16th.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  at 
his  approach  the  French  retired  across  the  river 
and  blew  up  the  bridge,  which  effectually  se- 
cured his  right  flank.  But  the  disorders  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  soldiers  in  the  Spanish 
villages,  as  well  as  the  pillaging  of  the  British, 
were  a  more  serious  and  durable  subject  of  anx- 
iety. With  the  latter,  plunder  was  the  result 
merely  of  the  passing  desire  of  gain  and  intox- 
ication ;  but  with  the  former  it  was  a  deeper 
feeling,  for  it  was  founded  on  a  profound  thirst 
for  vengeance,  arising  from  the  innumerable 
evils  of  a  similar  description  which  the  French 
troops  had  inflicted  upon  every  part  of  the  Pen- 
insula. There  was  hardly  a  soldier  in  the  Span- 
ish or  Portuguese  armies  who  could  not  tell  the 
tale  of  a  parent  or  brother  murdered,  a  sister 
or  daughter  ravished,  or  a  patrimony  destroyed, 
from  the  violence  of  the  French  soldiers,  or  the 
more  lasting  scourge  of  their  contributions ; 
and  they  not  unnaturally  imagined  that,  now 
that  they  had  got  into  France,  it  was  their  turn  to 
indulge  in  the  same  excesses,  and  satiate  at  once 
their  thirst  for  vengeance  and  desire  for  plun- 
der, on  the  blood  and  the  property  of  the  wretch- 
ed inhabitants. f     Plundering,  accordingly,  im- 


*  WeUington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  Nov.  13,  1813,  Gurw., 
xi.,  284.  Belm.,  i.,  268.  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  290,  291. 
Pellot,  73,  74.     Nap.,  vi.,  352,  353. 

t  "  We  ran  up,  and  found  a  poor  old  French  peasant  ly- 
ing dead  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden.  A  bullet  had  passed 
through  his  head,  and  his  thin  gray  hairs  were  dyed  with 
his  own  blood.  A  Cacadore  rushed  out  and  attempted  to 
elude  us.  On  entering,  we  saw  an  old  woman,  the  wife  of 
the  peasant,  lying  dead  in  the  kitchen.  The  desperate 
Portuguese  did  not  attempt  to  deny  having  perpetrated  these 
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mediately  began.  On  the  very  day  of  the  bat- 
tle, Freyre's  and  Longa's  soldiers  began  pillaging 
Ascain  the  moment  that  they  entered  it,  and 
murdered  several  of  the  inhabitants  ;  Mina's 
battalions  on  the  right,  some  of  which  had  sha- 
ken off  all  authority,  dispersed  themselves,  ma- 
rauding through  the  mountains  ;  and  the  Por- 
tuguese and  British  soldiers  of  the  left  had  be- 
gun the  same  disorders,  and  two  persons  had 
been  killed  in  one  small  town.  Natural  as  the 
feelings  were  which  led  to  these  excesses  on 
the  part  of  the  Peninsular  soldiers,  they  were 
utterly  abhorrent  to  the  disposition  of  Welling- 
ton :  they  were  subversive  of  the  principles  on 
which  he  had  throughout  maintained  the  con- 
test, and  were  only  the  more  dangerous,  that 
they  arose  from  such  deeply-moved  passions  of 
the  human  heart.  Immediate  and  decisive,  ac- 
cordingly, were  the  measures  which  he  adopted 
to  remedy  the  evil.  On  the  12th,  though  in 
hourly  expectation  of  a  battle,  he  put  to  death 
all  the  Spanish  marauders  he  could  take  in  the 
act ;  and  as  the  Peninsular  generals  were  tardy 
or  reluctant  in  carrying  his  orders  into  execu- 
tion, and  even  remonstrated  against  them,  he 
at  once  sent  the  whole  Spaniards,  except  Mu- 
rillo's  division,  which  had  conducted  itself  prop- 
erly, out  of  France,  obliging  Freyre's  Galicians 
to  retire  into  Biscay,  Giron's  Andalusians  into 
the  valley  of  Bastan,  and  Longa's  men  over  the 
Ebro  ;  while  Mina*s  mutinous  battalions  wTere 
disarmed  and  sent  across  the  Pyrenees.  By 
these  vigorous  measures  he  deprived  himself, 
at  a  period  when  he  much  required  it,  of  the 
aid  of  twenty-five  thousand  now  experienced 
troops  ;  but  the  effect  was  decisive  :  it  marked 
the  lofty  character  of  the  man  who  would  rather 
arrest  success,  even  at  its  flood-tide,  than  pur- 
chase it  by  iniquity ;  it  restored  his  authority 
in  the  army,  and  at  once  checked  its  excesses  ; 
and,  by  dissipating  the  fears  of  the  French  peas- 
antry, brought  them  back  to  their  homes,  where, 
finding  the  strictest  discipline  established,  and 
everything  paid  for  in  ready  money,  an  amica- 
ble intercourse  was  immediately  established  be- 
tween them  and  the  invaders.* 

But  although  the  disorders  with  which  he  was 
immediately  surrounded  were  effectually  check- 
ed by  these  energetic  steps,  it  was  not  so  easy 
a  matter  for  the  English  general  to  make  head 
against  the  dangers  which  were  accumulating 
in  his  rear,  and  which  threatened  to  snatch  the 
fruits  of  victory  from  his  grasp  at  the  very  time 
when  they  were  within  his  reach.  The  Demo- 
cratic government  at  Cadiz,  actuated  by  the  fu- 
rious passions  and  insatiable  ambition  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  engendered  by  vesting  the 
supreme  power  in  an  assembly  elected  by  the 
universal  suffrage  of  an  old  community,  was  in- 
defatigable in  its  efforts  to  throw  obstacles  in 

murders :  he  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  wound  up  to  a  pitch 
of  phrensy :  '  They  murdered  my  father,'  said  he  ;  '  they 
cut  my  mother's  throat,  and  they  ravished  my  sister  before 
my  eyes  ;  and  I  vowed,  at  the  time,  I  would  put  to  death  the 
first  French  family  that  fell  into  my  hands :  you  may  hang 
me  if  yju  will,  but  I  have  kept  my  oatb  and  care  not  for 
dying.'  He  was  hanged,  however  ;  indeed,  no  fewer  than 
eignteen  were  suspended,  on  this  and  the  following  days, 
to  the  branches  of  trees.  Such  extreme  measures  were 
necessary  to  check  the  ardent  thirst  for  vengeince  in  the 
Peninsular  soldiers." — Subaltern,  14B. 

*  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  Nov.  27,  1813,  Gurw., 
si.,  325.  Nap.,  vi.,  366.  Wellington  to  Freyre,  Nov.  14, 
1813,  Gurw.,  xi.,  287,  288.  Beauchamp,  Guerre  de  1814, 
ii.,  31,32 


his  way,  and  excite  the  national  passions  against 
him.  A  slight  reverse  would  have  blown  the 
flame  thus  kindled  into  a  conflagration  ;  and  it 
was  only  by  the  unbroken  series  of  his  success- 
es that  the  Peninsular  confederacy,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  it  had  triumphed  over  all  its  exter 
nal  enemies,  was  prevented  from  falling  the  vie 
tim  to  unworthy  jealousy  and  prejudiced  ambi- 
tion. To  such  a  length  did  they  carry  their 
hostility,  that,  though  Wellington  had  nominally 
forty  thousand  Spaniards  under  his  orders,  he 
did  not  venture  to  advance  them  into  France, 
because  their  total  state  of  destitution  render- 
ed pillage  almost  unavoidable  ;  and  immediately 
after  he  had  borne  the  British  standards  in  tri- 
umph across  the  Pyrenees,  he  was  so  thwarted 
in  all  his  designs  by  the  Democratic  leaders  at 
Cadiz,  that  he  actually  resigned  the  general  com- 
mand of  their  armies,  and  recommended  to  the 
British  government  entirely  to  withdraw  their 
army  from  the  Peninsula  if  their  demands  were 
not  acceded  to.*  Nor  were  his  difficulties  less 
formidable  at  Lisbon,  where  the  ample  British 
subsidy  was  so  dissipated  by  official  corruption, 
that  not  one  half  of  it  reached  its  proper  desti- 
nation :  the  muleteers  of  the  army  were  two 
years,  the  soldiers  nine  months  in  arrear  of  their 
pay ;  the  magazines  empty ;  the  stores  deficient ; 
although  the  subsidy  was  amply  sufficient  to 
have  kept  all  these  services  in  plentiful  circum- 
stances. Fortunately,  the  Spanish  authorities 
had  still  sufficient  recollection  of  their  defeat  to 
appreciate  the  consequences  of  being  left  to  their 
own  resources  :  the  resignation  of  Wellington 
was  not  accepted  ;  the  stern  measure  of  send-  " 
ing  back  the  marauders  to  Spain  restored  dis- 
cipline to  the  Peninsular  armies  ;  and  Welling- 
ton was  again  enabled,  with  undiminished  force, 
to  renew  the  career  of  victory  in  the  south  of 
France. t 

While  Wellington  was  thus  experiencing,  in 
the  rancour  and   jealousies  which  ,ir  ,,. 

,    ..        .     ,  .  ...        Wellington 

were  accumulating  in  his  rear  in  the  preparfcs  to 
Peninsula,  which  he  had  delivered,  force  the  pas- 
the  baseness  of  factious  opposition,  !?£eof  the 
and  the  usual  ingratitude  of  men  to 

*  "  It  is  quite  clear  to  me  that,  if  we  do  not  beat  down 
the  Democracy  at  Cadiz,  the  cause  is  lost  ;  how  that  is  to 
be  done,  God  knows." — Wellington  to  Sib  H.  Welles- 
ley,  Uth  Oct.,  1813,  Gurw.,  xi.,  200. 

"  The  persons  who  propagate  the  libels  against  the  Brit>- 
ish  army  in  Spain  are  not  the  people  of  the  country,  but 
the  officers  of  government,  who  would  not  dare  to  conduct 
themselves  in  this  manner  if  they  did  not  know  that  their 
conduct  would  be  agreeable  to  their  employers.  If  thi» 
spirit  is  not  checked,  we  must  expect  that  the  people  at 
large  will  soon  behave  to  us  in  the  same  manner  ;  and  we 
shall  have  no  friend,  or  none  who  will  avow  himself  as 
such,  in  Spain.  A  crisis  is  approaching  in  our  connexion, 
in  Spain;  and,  if  you  do  not  bring  the  government  and  na- 
tion to  their  senses  before  they  go  too  far,  you  will  inevita- 
bly lose  all  the  advantages  which  you  might  expect  from 
the  services  you  have  rendered  them.  I  recommend  to  you  to 
complain  seriously  of  the  conduct  of  government  and  their 
servants :  to  remind  them  that  Cadiz,  Carthagena,  and,  I 
believe,  Ceuta,  were  garrisoned  with  British  troops  at  theii 
own  earnest  request,  and  that,  if  they  had  not  been  so  gar- 
risoned, they  would  long  ere  this  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  and  Ceuta  of  the  Moors.  I  recommend  to 
you  to  demand,  as  a  security  for  the  safety  of  the  king's 
troops  against  the  criminal  disposition  of  the  government 
and  their  servants,  that  a  British  garrison  should  be  admit- 
ted to  St.  Sebastian,  with  the  intimation  that,  if  this  de- 
mand is  not  complied  with,  the  troops  should  be  withdrawn. 
And,  if  this  is  not  conceded,  I  recommend  you  to  withdraw 
the  troops,  be  the  consequences  what  they  may,  and  to  be 
prepared  accordingly." — Wellington  to  Lord  Bath 
urst,  27th  Nov.,  1813,  Gurw.,  xi.,  327. 

t  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  Nov.  27,  1813,  Gurw.(  xi.., 
327.     Nap.,  vi.,  424,  434. 
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those  from  whom  they  have  received  inestima- 
ble services,  he  was  preparing  to  follow  up  his 
successes  over  Marshal  Soult,  and  confound  his 
Democratic  calumniators  at  Cadiz  by  fresh  obli- 
gations. His  vast  army,  eighty  thousand  strong 
even  after  the  Spaniards  were  withdrawn,  and 
powerful  artillery  and  cavalry — the  former  num- 
bering a  hundred  pieces,  and  the  latter  eight 
thousand  six  hundred  sabres — were  restrained 
in  the  contracted  space  which  they  occupied, 
and  he  was  anxious  to  extend  his  cantonments, 
and  gain  possession  of  more  fertile  districts,  by 
forcing  the  passage  of  the  Nive,  and  throwing 
the  enemy  entirely  back  under  the  cannon  of 
Bayonne  ;  but  the  heavy  and  long-continued 
winter  rains,  which  in  the  deep  clay  of  Beam 
rendered  the  roads  knee  deep,  and  wholly  im- 
passable for  artillery  or  chariots,  prevented  him 
from  undertaking  any  offensive  operations  till 
the  end  of  the  first  week  in  December.  At  that 
period,  however,  the  weather  cleared  up,  and 
the  Nive  having  become  fordable,  he  brought  up 
fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  passage  of  the 
river  was  attempted  :  an  effort  which  led  to  one 
of  the  most  desperate  and  sanguinary  actions 
of  the  war.* 

Soult's  situation  on  the  Nive,  though  strong, 
Soult's  posi-  was  full  of  difficulties.  Bayonne, 
lion  iu  front  situated  at  the  confluence  of  that  riv- 
of  Bayonne.  er  an&  tne  Adour,  commanded  the 
passage  of  both  ;  and  though  a  weak  fortress  of 
the  third  order,  it  had  now,  from  its  situation, 
and  the  intrenched  camp  of  which  it  formed  a 
part,  become  a  point  of  first-rate  importance. 
The  camp,  being  commanded  by  the  guns  of  the 
fortress  immediately  in  its  rear,  could  not  be  at- 
tacked in  fiont ;  on  which  account  the  French 
general  stationed  only  his  centre  there,  compo- 
sed of  six  divisions  under  D'Erlon.  The  right 
wing,  consisting  of  Reille's  two  divisions  and 
Villatte's  reserve,  was  stationed  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  fortress  on  the  Lower  Adour,  where 
there  was  a  flotilla  of  gunboats ;  and  the  ap- 
proach to  it  was  covered  by  a  swamp  and  arti- 
ficial inundation.  The  left,  under  Clausel,  post- 
ed to  the  westward  of  Bayonne,  stretched  from 
its  right  to  the  Nive,  and  was  protected  partly 
■by  an  inundation,  and  partly  by  a  large  fortified 
house,  which  had  been  converted  into  an  ad- 
vanced work.  The  country  in  front  consisted 
of  a  deep  clay,  much  enclosed  and  intersected 
by  woods  and  hedge-rows,  and  four  divisions  of 
D'Erlon's  men  occupied  it  beyond  the  Nive,  in 
front  of  the  Ustaritz,  and  as  far  as  Cambo  ;  the 
remainder  being  in  reserve,  occupying  a  strong 
range  of  heights  in  front  of  Mousserolles,  stretch" 
ing  from  Villefranque  on  the  Nive  almost  to  Old 
Moguerre  on  the  Adour.  The  great  advantage 
of  this  position  was,  that  the  troops,  in  case 'of 
disaster,  might  securely  find  refuge  under  the 
cannon  of  Bayonne  ;  while  the  general-in-chief, 
having  an  interior  and  protected  line  of  commu- 
nication through  that  fortress,  could  at  pleas- 
ure, like  Napoleon  at  Dresden,  throw  the  weight 
of  his  forces  from  one  flank  to  another,  when 
unforeseen  and  unguarded  against,  upon  the  en- 
emy, f 

But  although,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  the 

*  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  291.  Nap.,  vi.,  368,  3G9.  Pellot, 
79,  80. 

t  Vict,  et  Cona.,  xxii.,  290,  291.  Nap.,  vi.,  369,  370. 
Belm.,  i.,  269. 


position  of  Soult  was  thus  favoura- 
ble, his  politioal  situation  was  very  JiffiP°{jtir'a" 
different ;  and  it  required  all  his  per- 
severance and  vigour  of  administrative  pow- 
ers to  make  head  against  the  difficulties  which 
were  hourly  accumulating  round  the  sinking 
empire.  His  soldiers,  though  depressed  by  de- 
feat, were  still  brave  and  docile :  it  was  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  supplies  which  was  the 
real  evil ;  it  was  the  system  of  making  war 
maintain  war  which  now  pressed  with  terrible 
but  just  severity  on  the  falling  state.  Money, 
there  was  none  to  be  got  from  headquarters  in 
Paris  ;  and  the  usual  resource  of  the  imperial 
government  on  such  emergencies  to  levy  con- 
tributions, however  warmly  and  unanimously 
approved  of  so  long  as  they  were  laid  on  other 
countries,  was  now  complained  of  as  the  most 
intolerable  of  all  grievances  when  they  fell  upon 
themselves.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  this  uni- 
versal indignation  burst  forth  when  the  imperial 
system  of  government  came  to  be  really  felt  in 
France  itself;  for  we  have  the  authority  of  offi- 
cial documents  for  the  assertion,  that  in  Navarre, 
for  some  years  before  the  French  were  driven 
out  of  the  country,  the  requisitions  had  often 
amounted  to  two  hundred  per  ce.nl.  of  the  whole 
income  of  the  landowners  and  farmers.  So  op- 
pressive were  the  exactions  of  the  French  au- 
thorities felt  to  be,  that  numbers  migrated  into 
the  British  lines,  where  they  were  not  only  sub- 
jected to  no  such  burdens,  but  found  a  ready 
and  well-paid  market  for  all  their  commodities. 
An  official  letter  written  from  Bayonne  at  this 
period  said,  "  The  English  general's  policy,  and 
the  good  discipline  he  maintains,  does  us  more 
harm  than  ten  battles :  every  peasant  wishes  to 
be  under  his  protection."  The  conscripts  raised 
in  all  the  southern  provinces  were  indeed  march- 
ed in  great  numbers  into  Bayonne  ;  but  the  an- 
cient spirit  of  the  imperial  armies  was  gone ;  they 
deserted  by  hundreds  at  a  time,  although  every 
possible  care  was  taken  to  treat  them  with  gen- 
tleness, to  spare  their  inexperienced  frames, 
and  to  set  them  only  on  duty  in  the  interior  of 
the  fortress.* 

Having  taken  his  resolution  to  force  his  ad- 
versary's position  in  front  of  Ba-  Wellington's 
yonne,  Wellington  made  the  follow-  dispositions  for 
ing  dispositions  for  the  attack  :  Sir  the  attack. 
John  Hope  and  General  Charles  Alten,  with  the 
first,  fifth,  and  light  divisions,  Vandeleur's  cav- 
alry and  twelve  guns,  in  all  twenty-four  thou- 
sand combatants,  were  to  drive  back  the  French 
advanced  posts  along  the  whole  front  of  the  in- 
trenched camp  from  the  Nivelle  to  the  sea.  On 
the  right,  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  with  the  second  and 
Portuguese  divisions,  Vivian  and  Victor  Alten's 
cavalry,  and  Ross's  horse  artillery,  was  to  put 
himself  in  motion  in  the  night  between  the  8th 
and  9th,  so  as  to  pass  the  Nive  by  the  fords  of 
Cambo  at  daybreak  on  the  latter  day,  and  ad- 
vance by  the  great  road  from  St.  Pied-de-Port 
towards  Bayonne.  At  the  same  time,  Beres- 
ford,  in  the  centre,  with  the  third  and  sixth  di- 
visions, was  to  cross  the  Nive  by  bridges  to  be 
thrown  over  it  during  the  night ;  while  the 
fourth  and  seventh  divisions  were  to  be  in  re- 
serve a  little  in  the  rear,  concealed  from  the  en- 
emy, but  ready  to  support  any  part  of  the  line 


*  Soult's  Corres.  MS.  in  N»p.,  vi.,  506,  507.     Fallot,  79, 
80.    Toreno,  v.,  369. 
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which  might  require  it.  The  main  attack  was 
to  be  made  by  the  centre  and  right ;  the  princi- 
pal object  of  the  advance  by  Hope  on  the  left 
was  to  acquire  an  accurate  view  of  the  nature 
of  the  enemy's  works  between  Bayonne  and  the 
sea  on  the  Lower  Adour.  Wellington's  object 
in  these  movements  was  not  to  force  the  in- 
trenched camp  before  Bayonne,  which,  from  its 
being  under  the  guns  of  that  fortress,  could  not 
be  effected  without  very  heavy  loss  ;  but  to 
place  his  right  upon  the  Adour,  after  crossing 
the  Nive,  whereby  the  enemy,  already  distressed 
for  provisions,  would  lose  the  means  of  commu- 
nication with  the  interior  by  the  aid  of  that  riv- 
er, and  would  be  compelled  to  fall  back  to  other 
and  more  distant  quarters,  from  which  to  draw 
his  resources.* 

The  requisite  preparatory  movements  having 
Forcing  of  the  Deen  made  with  perfect  accuracy 
Nive  in  the  on  the  night  of  the  8th,  a  huge  fire, 
French  centre  lighted  on  a  height  behind  Cambo 
and  left-  at  daybreak  on  the  9th,  gave  the 

signal  of  attack.  The  French  had  broken  down 
the  bridges  at  Ustaritz  in  the  centre  ;  but  the 
island  which  connected  them  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  British,  and  the  passage  was  im- 
mediately forced  under  cover  of  a  heavy  fire  of 
artillery,  and  D'Armagnac's  division,  which  lay 
opposite,  driven  back  by  the  sixth  division.  At 
the  same  time,  Hill's  troops,  under  the  cover  of 
artillery,  forced  the  passage  on  the  right  above 
and  below  Cambo,  and  drove  the  French  left 
wing  back  on  the  great  road  from  St.  Jean  Pied- 
de-Port  to  Bayonne.  With  such  vigour  was 
this  onset  made,  that  Foy,  who  commanded  in 
that  quarter,  was  separated  from  his  men,  and 
driven  across  the  fields,  with  a  few  followers, 
towards  Hasparen.  No  sooner,  however,  did  the 
French  troops  behold  the  bale-fire  lighted  behind 
Cambo,  than  they  all  flew  to  arms,  and  Abbe's 
division,  which  was  nearest,  soon  joined  Foy's 
men,  and  their  united  forces  took  a  position  on 
a  range  of  heights  running  parallel  to  the  Adour, 
with  Villefranque  on  their  right.  At  the  same 
time,  Hope,  with  the  left  wing,  moved  forward 
by  the  great  road  from  St.  Jean  de  Luz  towards 
Bayonne,  drove  in  all  the  enemy's  advanced 
posts  after  a  vigorous  resistance,  and  approach- 
ed so  near  to  his  intrenchments  under  that  for- 
tress as  completely  to  achieve  the  object  in- 
trusted to  him  in  the  general  plan  of  operations. 
Shortly  after  noon,  the  Portuguese  of  the  sixth 
•division  having  come  up,  Hill  attacked  D'Ar- 
magnac's troops  at  Villefranque  and  the  heights 
adjoining,  and,  after  some  sharp  fighting,  and 
one  repulse,  drove  them  out  of  the  former,  and 
■established  himself  in  strength  on  the  latter,  the 
French  retiring  amid  a  heavy  rain,  by  deep  and 
almost  impassable  roads,  towards  Bayonne.  t 

The  passage  of  the  Nive  was  now  forced,  the 
Soult's  able  French  left  driven  under  the  cannon 
plan  for  re-  of  Bayonne,  and  the  English  general 
tneving  his  established  in  a  position  from  whence 
affairs.  ne  couid  at  pleasure,  by  a  slight  ex- 
tension of  his  right,  intercept  the  navigation  of 
the  Upper  Adour,  the  great  artery  by  which  the 
French  army  was  supplied,  and  the  chief  object 
of  the  attack  to  cut  off.     But  though  this  pas- 

*  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  Dec.  14,  1813,  Gurw., 
xi.,  365.  Murray's  Gen.  Orders  in  Wykl,  147.  Wellington 
to  Sir  J.  Hope,  Dec.  9,  1813,  Wyld,  150. 

t  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  Dec.  14,  1813,  Gurw.,  ii., 
365,366.    Nap.,  vi.,  373,  374.   Vict.  etConq.,  xxii.,  291,  292. 
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sage  had  thus  been  surprised,  and  the  operations 
successful,  his  situation  had  become  one  of  no 
inconsiderable  peril.  The  Nive,  flowing  in  an 
oblique  direction  from  southeast  to  northwest, 
cut  his  army  in  two  ;  while  Soult,  with  his 
troops  concentrated  in  the  intrenched  camp, 
and  enjoying  ample  means  of  communicating  at 
pleasure,  by  the  bridges  of  Bayonne,  from  the 
one  bank  to  the  other,  might,  unknown  to  the 
allies,  throw  the  weight  of  his  forces  on  either 
half  of  their  army,  when  deprived  of  the  means 
of  co-operation  from  the  other.  He  immediate- 
ly resolved  to  take  advantage  of  this  singular 
good  fortune,  and  did  so  with  an  ability  and  de- 
cision which  would  have  done  honour  to  Napo- 
leon himself.  During  the  night  he  drew  back 
the  whole  of  his  troops  into  the  intrenched 
camp,  yielding  thus  to  the  allies  the  ground 
they  had  won  on  his  left,  and  permitting  them 
to  extend  themselves  to  the  Adour,  and  inter- 
cept his  principal  communications  by  that  river. 
But,  while  thus  abandoning  in  appearance  the 
whole  objects  of  the  contest,  he  was  preparing 
a  blow  which  was  calculated  to  effect,  and  had 
wellnigh  produced,  a  total  change  in  the  for- 
tunes of  the  campaign.  He  gave  orders  in  the 
night  for  the  whole  troops  to  hold  themselves  in. 
readiness  to  start  at  daylight ;  and,  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  10th,  he  issued  forth  on  the  left 
of  the  Nive,  with  nearly  his  whole  disposable 
forces — after  providing  for  the  defence  of  the 
intrenched  camp  and  the  fortress — about  sixty 
thousand  strong,  to  assail  one  half  of  the  allies, 
not  mustering  more  than  thirty  thousand  com- 
batants.* 

At  daylight,  this  formidable  apparition  burst 
upon  the  British  left,  by  which  such  situation  of 
an  onset,  after  the  success  of  the  the  British  left 
preceding  day,  was  wholly  unsus-  and  centre  at 
pected.  Hope's  troops,  with  the  S^ep^10 
exception  of  Wilson's  Portuguese, 
deeming  the  contest  over,  had  retired  to  their 
cantonments  :  the  first  division  was  at  St.  Jean 
de  Luz,  six  miles  from  the  outposts ;  the  light 
division  had  orders  to  retire  from  Bussussary  to 
Arbonne,  but  had  fortunately  not  begun  to  move, 
nearly  four  miles  in  the  rear ;  and  the  fifth  di- 
vision was  near  Bidart,  so  that  the  troops  were 
scattered  in  a  way  of  all  others  the  most  favour- 
able for  being  cut  up  in  detail.  The  British  bri- 
gades which  were  left  in  front  occupied,  indeed, 
a  strong  position,  stretching  along  the  ridge  of 
Barroilhet,  on  the  left  of  the  great  road  to  the 
Bidassoa,  and  along  the  ridge  of  Arcangues 
on  its  right ;  and  the  country  in  that  direction, 
much  intersected  by  woods  and  hedgerows,  and 
capable  of  being  traversed,  like  La  Vendee,  only 
by  narrow  and  deep  roads,  was  very  susceptible 
of  defence  ;  but  the  risk  was  extreme  that  the 
light  division,  not  more  than  six  thousand  in 
number,  would  be  crushed  before  any  succour 
could  arrive  for  its  support.  The  chateau  and 
church  of  Arcangues,  and  the  village  of  the  same 
name,  constituted  strong  points  of  defence ;  and 
three  tongues  of  land  extended  from  its  front  to 
the  northward,  by  which  the  enemy  must  ap- 
proach ;  they  were  held  bv  the  52d,  the  pickets 
of  the  43d,  and  the  Riflemen,  while  the  valleys 
between  them  were  clothed  with  copsewoods, 


*  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  Dec.  14,  1813,  Gurw.,  ri., 
367,  368.  Nap.,  vi.,  375,  376.  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxu,  893. 
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which  were  almost  impenetrable.  Intrench- 
ments  had  been  ordered  to  be  constructed  on  a 
great  scale,  to  strengthen  this  part  of  the  posi- 
tion ;  but  they  were  only  traced  out,  and  the 
fourth  division,  the  nearest  support,  was  sever- 
al miles  in  rear  of  the  light.* 
In  these  circumstances,  if  Soult  had  adhered 

Desperate  t0  his  original  design  of  massing 
combats  at  Ar-  his  whole  army  together  on  the  pla- 
cangues  and  teau  of  Bussussary,  and  falling  at 
Bidart.  once  on  tjie  light  division  at  Arcan- 

gues,  it  must  inevitably  have  been  destroyed. 
But  in  the  night  he  changed  his  plan,  and,  instead 
of  concentrating  his  force  on  one  point,  divided  it 
into  two  corps ;  the  one  of  which,  under  Clausel, 
advanced  against  Arcangues,  while  the  other,  led 
by  Reille,  moved  against  Hope  by  the  great  road 
to  the  Bidassoa.  A  heavy  rain  fell  in  the  night ; 
and  it  was  some  time  after  daybreak  ere  the  en- 
emy, whose  vast  accumulation  of  force  in  front 
of  Arcangues  was  wholly  unsuspected,  were 
observed  to  be  lining  the  hedgerows,  and  silently 
stealing  up  the  wooded  hollows  in  front  of  Ar- 
cangues. Kempt,  who  was  with  the  pickets, 
no  sooner  observed  these  ominous  symptoms 
than  he  gave  orders  to  occupy  the  church  and 
village  with  his  reserves,  and  there  was  barely 
time  to  complete  these  preparations  when  the 
enemy  were  upon  them.  Issuing  from  the  woods 
and  the  hollows  with  loud  cries,  and  all  the  re- 
stored confidence  of  victory,  the  French  fell 
upon  the  pickets  on  all  the  tongues  of  land  in 
front  of  Arcangues  in  overwhelming  numbers, 
and  the  assured  anticipation  of  success.  To 
maintain  their  ground  against  such  vast  odds 
would  have  exposed  themselves  to  certain  de- 
struction ;  and  the  43d,  52d,  and  Rifles,  with  a 
Portuguese  regiment,  fell  swiftly  back  along  the 
tongues  for  above  a  mile,  firing  all  the  way  ; 
but  no  sooner  had  they  reached  the  open  ground 
at  their  extremity  in  front  of  Arcangues,  than 
these  incomparable  troops  suddenly  united  their 
seemingly  routed  bodies,  faced  about,  and  pre- 
sented an  impenetrable  front  to  their  pursuers. 
The  French,  with  loud  cries,  and  extraordinary 
enthusiasm  at  their  now  unwonted  success,  ad- 
vanced to  the  attack,  and  Soult  brought  up  a 
battery  of  twelve  guns  directly  in  front  of  Ar- 
cangues, which  opened  a  heavy  cannonade  on 
the  church  and  village  ;  but  the  43d,  Rifles,  and 
Portuguese,  by  an  incessant  and  well-directed 
fire  of  small  arms,  made  good  their  post,  while 
the  52d  held  the  open  ground  on  the  left,  to- 
wards the  great  road,  with  invincible  courage. t 
While  this  desperate  conflict  was  going  on  in 
Bloody  conflict  the  centre,  in  front  of  Arcangues, 
on  the  left  at  a  still  more  sanguinary  and  doubt- 
Barrouilhet.  fuj  fignt  na(j  commenced  on  the 
left,  at  Barrouilhet.  There  the  attack  was  so 
wholly  unexpected,  that  the  first  division,  and 
Lord  Aylmer's  brigade,  were  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz 
and  Bidart,  six  miles  in  the  rear,  when  the  ac- 
tion commenced  about  nine  o'clock.  At  that 
hour,  Reille,  with  two  divisions,  attacked  a  Por- 
tuguese brigade  in  Anglet,  the  advanced  post  of 
the  left,  and  soon  drove  them  out  of  that  vil- 
lage, and  pursued  them  with  heavy  loss  to  the 
ridge  of  Barrouilhet,  where  they  rallied  on  Rob- 

*  Nap.,  vi.,  377,  379.  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  393.  Pellot, 
82,  83. 

t  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  14th  Dec,  1813,  Gurw., 
si.,  367.  Subaltern,  183,  185.  Nap.,  vi.,  381,  383.  Vict 
et  Conq.,  xxii.,  294. 


inson's  brigade  of  the  fifth  division,  and  stood 
firm.  A  confused  but  desperate  and  bloody 
conflict  immediately  ensued  along  the  whole 
line  in  that  quarter  ;  as  the  assailants,  hot  and 
vigorous  with  their  success,  pushed  through  the 
openings  in  the  hedges,  at  some  places  success- 
ful, in  others  vigorously  repulsed.  But  by  de- 
grees the  troops  from  the  rear  came  up  :  Lord 
Aylmer's  brigade  of  the  Guards,  and  Bradford's 
Portuguese,  arrived  in  breathless  haste,  and 
relieved  Robinson's  men,  who,  by  this  time,  had 
suffered  severely  ;  and  Sir  John  Hope,  who  re- 
ceived a  severe  contusion,  with  his  whole  staff, 
set  a  noble  example  of  ability,  coolness,  and 
devoted  valour.  Thus  time  was  gained ;  and, 
meanwhile,  Wellington,  who,  during  the  night 
of  the  9th,  had  been  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nive,  alarmed  by  the  heavy  fire  on  his  left,  re- 
paired in  person,  at  daybreak,  to  the  threatened 
side  of  the  river,  and  made  the  third  and  sixth 
divisions  cross,  while  Beresford  threw  another 
bridge  to  facilitate  the  passage.  As  soon  as  he 
arrived  near  Arcangues,  and  saw  how  matters 
stood,  he  ordered  up,  in  addition,  the  fourth  and 
seventh  divisions  ;  and  the  sight  of  these  im- 
posing masses,  which  now  appeared  on  the 
field,  so  disconcerted  Soult,  that  he  suspended 
all  farther  attacks,  and  both  parties  rested  on 
their  arms  on  the  field  of  battle.  Just  before 
dark,  however,  the  two  fresh  divisions  of  Tau- 
pin  and  Maransin  having  arrived  in  the  centre, 
Clausel  made  a  fresh  attack  on  the  village  of 
Arcangues,  and  the  allies  were  so  worn  out  and 
reduced  in  number  by  incessant  fighting  all  day, 
that  the  village  and  mayor's  chateau  were  both 
carried ;  the  Portuguese  broke  and  fled,  and 
some  of  the  British  regiments  began  to  waver. 
At  that  moment,  Wellington  himself  rode  up  to 
the  troops  at  the  foot  of  the  church :  "  You  must 
keep  your  ground,  my  lads,"  cried  he  ;  "  there 
is  nothing  behind  you — charge!"  Instantly  a 
loud  shout  was  raised ;  the  fugitives  on  the 
flank  rallied  and  re-formed  line ;  a  volley  was 
poured  in,  the  bayonets  levelled,  and  the  enemy 
were  driven,  still  obstinately  fighting,  out  of  the 
village  and  chateau,  which  remained  in  posses- 
sion of  the  British,  as  one  bull,  his  horns  close 
locked  in  his  adversary's,  is  fairly  mastered  and 
pushed  back  by  the  superior  strength  of  his  an- 
tagonist.* 

Soult's  blow,  ably  conceived  and  bravely  exe- 
cuted, had  now  been  delivered,  and  Thr  G 
failed  ;  the  attack  of  his  concen-  regiments  pass 
trated  masses  on  the  allied  left  had  over  to  the  al- 
been  met  and  driven  back  by  a  hesh'n  the 
small  part  only  of  the  British  force.  mg 
But  that  indefatigable  officer  did  not  yet  hold 
himself  beat :  instead  of  being  disconcerted  by 
his  repulse,  he  immediately  set  about  fresh  com- 
binations to  recall  victory  to  his  standards.  But 
in  the  night  a  disheartening  reverse  occurred, 
strikingly  characteristic  of  the  sinking  fortunes 
of  Napoleon.  Two  German  regiments,  one  of 
Nassau  and  one  of  Frankfort,  came  over  to  the 
allies,  and  were  received  with  unbounded  joy, 
drums  beating  and  arms  presented  by  the  Brit- 
ish battalions,  who  were  drawn  up  to  receive 
them.  They  were  not  deserters,  but  acted  in 
obedience  to  the  command  of  their  prince,  who, 

*  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  Dec.  14, 1813,  Gurw.,  xi., 
367,  368.  Nap.,  vi.,  385,  386.  Gleig's  Subaltern,  188,  1891 
Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  294,  295.     Pellot,  83,  84. 
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having  joined  the  ranks  of  Germany's  deliver- 
ers on  the  Rhine,  now  sent  secret  instructions 
to  his  troops  in  Soult's  army  to  do  the  same. 
Several  other  German  regiments  were  in  Cata- 
lonia, and  both  generals  immediately  sent  ad- 
vices of  what  had  occurred  to  the  rival  chiefs 
in  that  province — the  one  hoping  to  profit,  the 
other  to  take  warning  from  the  occurrence. 
Before  the  intelligence  arrived,  however,  Suchet 
had  already,  by  the  emperor's  orders,  disarmed 
the  troops  of  that  nation,  two  thousand  four 
hundred  strong,  in  his  army — with  a  heavy 
heart,  for  they  were  among  the  best  soldiers  he 
had :  so  that  they  were  merely  lost  to  the 
French,  but  not  gained  to  the  allies.  Those 
which  joined  Wellington  were  immediately  em- 
barked at  Jean  de  Luz,  and  soon  after  rejoined 
the  ranks  of  their  countrymen  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine.* 

The  forenoon  of  the  day  following,  the  11th, 
passed  without  any  considerable  action ;  but 
about  two  o'clock  Wellington  ordered  the  9th 
regiment  to  make  a  reconnoissance  on  the 
left  towards  Pucho,  which  led  to  a  sharp  skir- 
mish at  that  point  ;  in  which  the  9th,  being  at 
first  unsupported,  was  at  first  worsted,  but  at 
length,  with  difficulty,  brought  off  by  the  aid  of 
some  Portuguese  which  Hope  advanced.  Soult, 
upon  this,  seeing  the  British  unprepared,  order- 
ed a  general  attack  on  the  ridge  of  Barrouilhet ; 
and  he  did  so  with  such  vigour  and  celerity,  that 
the  French  quickly  got  into  the  midst  of  the 
British  position  before  they  were  ready  to  re- 
ceive them,  and  a  confused  action  began  with 
great  animosity  in  the  village  of  Barrouilhet 
and  adjoining  wood.  General  Hope,  however, 
soon  came  up  with  the  85th  regiment ;  and  that 
noble  officer,  whose  overflowing  courage  ever 
led  him  to  the  front,  where  the  fire  was  hottest 
and  the  danger  greatest,  was  to  be  seen  among 
the  troops,  his  lofty  figure  overtopping  all  the 
motley  throng  with  which  he  was  surrounded, 
animating  his  men  by  his  voice  and  example,  t 
By  great  exertions  he  at  length  restored  order, 
and  the  enemy  were  repulsed,  with  a  loss  of 
about  six  hundred  on  each  side  ;  but  the  fifth 
division,  being  now  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and 
much  reduced  in  numbers,  was  relieved  by  the 
first  in  the  front  of  the  position.  J 

Nothing  but  a  severe  cannonade,  which  con- 
c  „•,,  sumed  fruitlessly  four  hundred  men 

soult  passes  *        •> 

over  again  to  on  each  side,  took  place  on  the 
attack  Hill  on  12th  ;  and  Soult,  seeing  that  the 
the  N?ve  °f  ^ulk  of  the  enemy's  forces  were 
now  concentrated  on  the  left  of  the 
Adour,  resolved  to  renew  his  attack  on  the 


*  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  14th  Dec,  1813,  Gurw., 
ri.,  368.  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  296.  Nap.,  vi.,  387.  Su- 
chet, ii.,  357.     Subaltern,  193. 

t  "  I  have  long  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  Sir 
John  Hope,  in  common,  I  believe,  with  the  whole  world  ; 
and  every  day's  experience  convinces  me  of  his  worth.  We 
shall  lose  him,  however,  if  he  continues  to  expose  himself 
to  fire  as  he  has  done  in  the  last  three  days :  indeed,  his 
escape  was  then  wonderful.  His  hat  and  coat  were  shot 
through  in  many  places,  besides  the  wound  in  his  leg.  He 
places  himself  among  the  sharp-shooters,  without,  as  them, 
sheltering  himself  from  the  enemy's  fire." — Wellington 
to  Colonel  Torrens,  Dec.  15,  1813,  Gurw.,  xi.,  371.  The 
authur  has  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  recording  these  lines 
to  the  memory  of  his  noble  kinsman,  now  no  more  ;  whose 
pi  \  ate  worth  and  patriotic  spirit,  when  in  the  management 
of  his  great  estates,  as  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  have  enshrined  his 
memory  as  imperishably  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends  and  ten- 
antry as  Ids  public  services  have  in  the  annals  of  his  country, 

i  Nap.,  vi.,  388,  389.  Pellot,  84.  Wellington  to  Lord 
Bathurst,  14th  Dec,  1813,  Gurw.,  xi.,  3G9. 


British  right,  under  Hill,  on  the  right  bank  of 
that  river.  With  this  view,  in  the  night  of  the 
12th,  he  again  drew  the  bulk  of  his  forces 
through  Bayonne  ;  and  leaving  only  two  divis- 
ions and  Villatte's  reserve  in  the  intrenched 
camp  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nive,  crossed  over 
with  seven  divisions  to  the  right  bank,  in  order 
to  crush  Hill,  who  had  now  two  divisions  only 
and  some  brigades  :  in  all,  fourteen  thousand 
combatants,  with  fourteen  guns,  in  that  quarter. 
The  advantages  of  the  French  marshal's  posi- 
tion singularly  favoured  this  operation  ;  for  his 
internal  line  of  communication,  from  the  one 
bank  to  the  other,  by  the  bridge  of  boats  above 
Bayonne,  was  three  quarters  of  a  league  only 
in  length,  while  Wellington's,  on  the  outer  cir- 
cle, was  no  less  than  three  leagues.  In  this 
way  he  succeeded,  before  daylight  on  the  13th, 
in  placing  thirty-five  thousand  combatants  in. 
Hill's  front  on  the  right  of  the  Nive  at  St. 
Pierre,  while  seven  thousand  more  menaced 
his  rear.  In  expectation  of  this  attack,  Well- 
ington ordered  the  sixth  division  to  cross  at 
daylight  again  to  the  right  of  the  Nive,  and  the 
fourth  division,  and  a  part  of  the  third,  were 
soon  after  moved  in  the  same  direction,  by  the 
bridge  which  Beresford  had  thrown  across  two 
days  before  ;  while  a  division  of  Galicians  were 
brought  forward  to  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  and  one  of 
Andalusians  from  the  Bastan  to  the  rear  of  the 
British  army  at  Itzassu,  and  fed  from  the  Brit- 
ish magazines ;  but  before  any  of  these  suc- 
cours approached,  Hill  had,  by  the  native  valour 
of  his  men,  defeated  the  whole  efforts  of  his 
antagonists,  three  times  more  numerous  than 
themselves.* 

His  force  was  stationed  on  both  sides  of  the 
high  road  from  Bayonne  to  St.  Pied-  .  . 
de-Port,  and  occupied  a  line  about  Hm's°corps. 
two  miles  in  length.  The  centre,  con- 
sisting of  Ashworth's  Portuguese  and  Barnes's 
British  brigade,  was  strongly  posted  on  a  rug- 
ged conical  height,  one  side  of  which  was  broken 
with  rocks  and  brushwood,  while  the  other  was 
closed  in  by  high  and  thick  hedges,  with  twelve 
guns  pointing  directly  down  the  great  road  by 
which  the  enemy  were  to  advance.  The  left, 
under  Pringle,  occupied  a  wooded  and  broken 
ridge,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  the  old  cha- 
teau of  Villefranque ;  the  right,  under  Byng, 
was  posted  on  the  ridge  of  Vieux  Moguerre, 
nearly  parallel  to  the  Adour.  The  French  oc- 
cupied with  their  pickets  a  range  of  counter- 
heights,  nearly  parallel,  at  the  distance  of  about 
a  mile.  Between  the  two  armies  was  a  wide 
valley  or  basin,  open,  and  commanded  in  every 
part  by  the  allied  guns  ;  while  the  roads  were 
too  deep,  and  the  soil  too  wet,  for  the  action  of 
cavalry.  The  position  was  intersected  in  its 
centre  by  the  great  road  to  St.  Pied-de-Port,  s?, 
that  at  Waterloo  by  the  chaussee  leading  through 
La  Belle  Alliance  to  Charleroi.  The  heavy  rains 
during  the  night  so  swelled  the  Nive,  that  Beres- 
ford's  bridge  of  boats  was  swept  away ;  and, 
though  it  was  soon  restored  next  morning,  yet, 
during  the  early  and  most  critical  period  of  the 
action,  Hill's  corps  was  entirely  separated  from 
the  remainder  of  the  army.t 


*  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  14th  Dec,  1813,  Gurw., 
xi.,  369.  Nan.,  vi.,  3S9,  392.  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxii.,  296. 
Pellot,  84,  85. 
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A  thick  mist  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  en- 
French  abled  Soult  t0  form  nis  columns  of  at" 
order  of  tack  unperceived  by  his  adversary,  and 
attack,  they  were  extremely  formidable.  In 
front,  on  the  great  road,  came  D'Erlon,  leading 
on  D'Armagnac's,  Abbe's,  and  Daricau's  infan- 
try, with  a  large  body  of  cavalry  and  twenty- 
two  guns ;  next  came  Toy's  and  Maransin's  men, 
and  behind  the  other  two  divisions  in  reserve. 
These  huge  and  dark  masses,  closely  grouped 
together  on  the  high  road  and  lields  immediate- 
ly adjoining,  at  one  time  entirely  shrouded  in 
mist,  at  another  dimly  descried  through  open- 
ings of  the  vapour,  seemed  of  portentous  mag- 
nitude. With  dauntless  hearts,  however,  the 
little  army  of  the  British  beheld  the  imposing 
array,  albeit  well  aware  that  the  bridge  of  the 
IXive  had  been  swept  away,  and  that  no  succour 
would  be  obtained  till  the  day  was  far  spent.  At 
half  past  eight  the  sun  broke  forth  ;  Soult  im- 
mediately pushed  forward  his  light  troops,  and 
drove  in  the  allied  pickets  in  the  centre,  which 
fell  back  towards  St.  Pierre.  Abbe  attacked 
them  with  great  vigour  ;  D'Armagnac,  standing 
off  to  the  left,  directed  his  troops  against  Vieux 
Moguerre  and  Byng's  men  ;  the  sparkling  line 
of  fire  soon  crept  up  the  slopes  on  either  side  of 
the  basin,  and  the  more  distant  hills  re-echoed 
with  the  roar  of  forty  guns,  which  were  worked 
with  extraordinary  vigour.* 

Abbe's  onset  in  the  centre  was  pushed  with 
Battle  of  St  such  ener^' that  Ashworth's  Por- 
Pierre,andim-  tuguese  were  soon  driven  in  ;  and 
minent  danger  the  71  st,  which  were  sent  with  two 
of  the  British.  gUns  t0  tneir  ai(j)  were  likewise  for- 
ced to  give  ground  ;  but  the  50th  having  advan- 
ced to  their  support,  the  French,  in  their  turn, 
were  repulsed.  The  enemy,  upon  this,  brought 
up  a  strong  battery  of  cannon,  which  played  on 
the  British  centre  with  such  effect  that  it  was 
seriously  weakened  ;  and  Abbe,  seeing  the  im- 
pression, pushed  forward  a  deep  and  massy  col- 
umn, which  advanced  with  great  vigour,  in  spite 
of  a  crashing  cannonade  which  tore  its  front 
and  flanks,  drove  back  the  Portuguese  and  50th, 
and  won  the  crest  of  the  hill  in  the  centre. 
Barnes,  upon  this,  brought  up  the  92d  Highland- 
ers, who  were  in  reserve  behind  St.  Pierre  ;  and 
that  noble  corps,  charging  down  the  highway, 
soon  cleared  away  the  skirmishers  on  either 
side,  and,  driving  home,  met  the  shock  of  two 
French  regiments  which  were  advancing  up  the 
causeway,  but  which  soon  wavered,  broke,  and 
fled,  closely  followed  by  the  mountain  plumes. 
Soult  immediately  advanced  his  guns  on  either 
side,  the  shot  from  which  plunged  through  the 
flanks  of  the  pursuing  mass,  while  fresh  regi- 
ments were  brought  up  to  arrest  its  advance. 
Despite  all  their  valour,  the  Highlanders  were 
unable  to  resist  this  accumulation  of  enemies. 
The  French  corps  in  front  advanced  steadily 
forward  with  admirable  resolution,  and  the  92d 
were  borne  back  desperately  fighting,  but  in  dis- 
order, to  their  old  ground  behind  St.  Pierre. 
The  Portuguese  guns,  upon  this,  drew  back  to 
avoid  being  taken;  the  French  skirmishers 
everywhere  crowded  forward  to  the  summit. 
Barnes  fell,  badly  wounded;  the  Portuguese 
gunners,  who  had  resumed  their  post  in  the  rear, 
fell  so  fast  beside  their  pieces,  that  their  fire  was 
almost  extinguished.   The  71st  were  withdrawn 
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from  the  field,  gnashing  their  teeth  with  indig- 
nation at  being  taken  out  of  the  battle ;  the  3d, 
on  the  right,  had  yielded  to  the  impetuous  at- 
tack of  D'Armagnac  ;  nothing  but  the  thick 
hedge  in  their  front  prevented  Ashworth's  Por- 
tuguese from  being  driven  from  their  ground  ; 
and  already  the  once  dreaded,  but  long  unheard, 
cries  of  victory  resounded  through  the  French 
lines.* 

Then  was  seen  in  its  highest  lustre  what  can 
be  effected  in  war  by  individual  firm-  HlU  restores 
ness  and  resolution,  and  how  vital  the  action  by 
are  the  duties  which,  at  the  decisive  supporting 
moment,  devolve  on  the  general-in-  centre, 
chief.  No  sooner  did  Hill,  who  had  stationed 
himself  on  a  mount  in  the  rear,  from  whence  he 
could  survey  the  whole  field  of  battle,  behold  the 
critical  position  of  the  centre  and  right,  and 
especially  the  retreat  of  the  71st  and  3d  regi- 
ments, than  he  descended  from  his  eminence, 
and  in  person  led  on  one  brigade  of  Le  Cor's 
Portuguese  infantry  to  support  Barnes's  men  in 
the  centre,  while  the  other  was  despatched  to 
aid  the  right  on  Vieux  Moguerre  against  D'Ar- 
magnac. Meanwhile,  the  right  wing  of  the  50th, 
and  Ashworth's  Cagadores,  spread  out  as  skir- 
mishers behind  the  impenetrable  hedge,  and  still 
with  the  most  heroic  courage  made  good  their 
post ;  the  92d,  in  consequence,  had  time  to  re- 
form behind  St.  Pierre ;  and  their  gallant  colo- 
nel, Cameron,  led  them  again  down  the  road 
with  colours  flying  and  music  playing.  At  this 
sight  the  skirmishers  on  the  flanks  again  rush- 
ed forward ;  the  French  tirailleurs  were  in  their 
turn  driven  back,  and  the  92d  charged  at  a  rapid 
pace  down  the  highway,  until  they  met  the  solid 
column  of  French  infantry,  in  all  the  pride  of 
victory,  marching  up.  For  a  moment  the  dense 
mass  stood  firm ;  a  shock  with  crossed  bayonets 
seemed  inevitable,  when  suddenly  the  enemy 
wheeled  about  and  retired  across  the  valley  to 
their  original  position,  hardly  pursued  by  the 
victors,  who  were  so  thoroughly  exhausted  with 
their  desperate  encounter  as  to  be  ready  to  drop 
down  with  fatigue.  At  the  same  time,  the 
brave  71st,  indignant  at  being  withdrawn  from 
the  fight,  returned  to  aid  the  tartan  plumes  with 
such  alacrity,  and  were  so  gallantly  supported 
by  Le  Cor's  Portuguese,  headed  by  Hill  and 
Stewart,  that  the  enemy  on  the  right  centre  alsu 
were  overthrown,  though  not  without  heavy 
loss,  among  whom  was  Le  Cor  himself,  who 
fell  severely  wounded. t 

While  this  terrible  conflict  was  going  forward 
in  the  centre,  D'Armagnac,  on  the  Progress  of  th« 
British  right,  with  the  aid  of  six  battle  on  the 
pieces  of  horse  artillery    had  all  ^ich'afe'at 
but  carried  the  ridge  of  Vieux  Mo-  length  rioto- 
guerre,  where  Byng  bravely  strug-  xio\xs. 
gled  against  vastly  superior  forces.     But  just 
as  that  division,  with  Foy's,  which  had  now  also 
come  up,  had  established  themselves  on  the 
summit,  and  appeared  in  threatening  masses  on 
the  right  of  the  British  centre,  the  brigade  of 
Portuguese,  so  opportunely  detached  by  Hill, 
arrived  in  double  quick  time  to  their  support. 
These  admirable  troops,  ascending  the  reverse 
slope  of  the  ridge  under  a  raking  fire  from  the 


*  Pringle's  Memoir,  37,  39.  Nap.,  vi.,  395,  397.  Vict,  et 
Conq.,  xxii.,  297,  298.     Belm.,  i.,  270. 
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French  guns,  now  established  on  the  summit, 
succeeded  in  rallying  the  3d  regiment ;  and,  both 
united,  charged  again  up  the  hill  with  the  ut- 
most gallantry,  and  with  loud  shouts  won  the 
top.  At  the  same  time,  Soult  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  D'Armagnac's  reserve  to  support 
Abbe  in  the  centre  ;  and  Byng,  now  more  fee- 
bly opposed,  succeeded  in  re-establishing  him- 
self in  a  solid  manner  on  the  Partouhiria  range. 
Meanwhile,  Daricau,  on  the  British  left,  main- 
tained a  brave  and  balanced  contest  on  the  hills 
of  Villefranque  with  Pringle*s  brigade,  who 
stoutly  stood  their  ground ;  but  the  repulse  of 
Abbe  in  the  centre  rendered  it  impossible  for 
the  gallant  Frenchman  to  maintain  the  advanced 
position  he  had  attained,  and  his  own  losses  hav- 
ing been  very  severe,  he  was  obliged  to  fall 
back,  like  the  rest,  to  his  original  position  on  the 
other  side  of  the  basin.* 
Thus  the  victory  was  complete  at  all  points 
.  before  the  other  divisions  came  up 

Well^ton  fr0m  the  left  Dank  of  the  Nive  ;  but 
with  the  other  at  half  past  twelve,  the  sixth  di- 
divisions  com-  vision,  which  had  marched  with- 
tory?S  the  T1C"  out  intermission  since  daylight,  and 
crossed  by  the  re-established  bridge 
of  boats  behind  Villefranque,  appeared,  led  on 
by  Wellington  in  person,  in  imposing  strength, 
on  the  mount  in  the  rear  from  which  Hill  haa 
descended  ;  and  they  were  soon  followed  by 
the  fourth  and  third  divisions,  and  some  bri- 
gades of  the  seventh,  who  were  seen  hurrying 
forward  in  great  haste  from  the  bridge.  At 
this  joyful  sight,  the  wearied  British,  forget- 
ting their  fatigues,  resumed  the  offensive  at  all 
points.  Buchan  and  Byng's  brigades,  with  loud 
cheers,  hurled  D'Armagnac  and  Foy's  divisions 
down  the  Partouhiria  slope ;  and  the  centre, 
rushing  impetuously  forward,  enveloped  and 
carried  all  the  advanced  positions  still  held  by 
the  enemy  in  front  of  St>  Pierre,  taking  two 
guns,  which  had  galled  them  excessively  from 
the  beginning  of  the  fight.  In  vain  Soult  hur- 
ried to  the  front,  and,  exposing  his  life  like  the 
meanest  of  his  followers,  besought  his  men,  by 
the  remembrance  of  their  past  glories,  and  the 
sight  of  the  present  dangers  of  their  country,  to 
return  to  the  charge.  Nothing  could  withstand 
the  onward  movement  of  the  British  ;  and  the 
French,  baffled  at  all  points,  recoiled  to  the 
ground  they  had  held  before  the  action  com- 
menced. The  battle  now  died  away,  first  to  a 
declining  interchange  of  musketry,  and  then  to 
a  distant  cannonade  ;  and  before  night,  Soult, 
despairing  of  success  in  any  farther  attacks, 
withdrew  his  troops  into  the  intrenched  camp, 
and  himself  crossed  with  Foy's  division  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Adour,  to  guard  against  any 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  cross  that 
important  river.t 
This  desperate  battle,  one  of  the  most  bloody 
and  hard  fought  which  had  occurred 
thTbattle.  m  tne  wn°le  course  of  the  Peninsular 
war,  cost  the  British  two  thousand 
five  hundred,  and  the  French  three  thousand 
men.  The  total  loss  of  the  allies,  rom  the 
time  when  the  passage  of  the  Nive  commenced, 
was  six  hundred  and  fifty  killed,  three  thousand 

*  Pringle's  Memoir,  47,  52.  Nap.,  vi.,  398,  400.  Vict, 
et  Conq.,  xxii.,  298,  299. 

t  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  14th  December,  1813, 
Gurw.,  xi.,  369.  Nap.,  vi.,  399,  400.  Vict,  et  Conq..  xxii., 
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nine  hundred  and  seven  wounded,  and  five  hun- 
dred and  four  prisoners  ;  in  all,  five  thousand 
and  nineteen  ;  and  this  included  five  generals, 
Hope,  Robinson,  Barnes,  Le  Cor,  and  Ashworth, 
wounded  :  a  clear  proof  of  the  obstinate  nature 
of  the  conflict,  and  of  the  stern  necessity  which 
had  compelled  the  chiefs  to  expose  themselves 
as  much  as  the  humblest  soldiers.  The  French 
lost  six  thousand  men,  killed  or  Avounded,  on. 
the  field,  besides  two  guns,  the  hard-earned 
trophies  of  the  fight  at  St.  Pierre  :  including 
the  German  troops  who  came  over  on  the  night 
of  the  10th,  they  were  weakened  by  eight  thou- 
sand five  hundred  men.  But,  what  was  of  still 
more  importance,  they  had  lost  the  object  for 
which  they  fought :  the  allies  had  crossed  the 
Nive,  and  were  established  in  strength  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Upper  Adour  ;  the  navigation 
of  that  river  was  intercepted  ;  and  Soult,  with 
all  the  advantage  of  an  intrenched  camp  and 
fortress  in  his  rear,  with  an  interior  and  cen- 
tral line  of  communication  for  his  troops,  had 
not  only  been  unable  to  obtain  any  durable  ad- 
vantage over  the  portions  of  the  allied  army 
which  he  had  successively  assailed  with  his 
whole  force,  but  he  had  been  deprived  of  his 
principal  line  of  communications,  and  disabled, 
as  the  event  soon  proved,  from  continuing  in  his 
defensive  position  under  the  cannon  of  Bayonne.* 
The  good  effects  of  the  ground  which  Well- 
ington had  won  with  so  much  toil  Great  ^y^. 
and  bloodshed,  soon  appeared  in  tagesofWell- 
the  extended  cantonments  for  his  ington's  win- 
troops,  and  the  enlarged  comforts  ter-9uarters- 
of  his  men.  While  the  French  army,  cooped 
up  in  its  intrenched  camp,  was  deprived  of  all 
communication  on  either  side  by  the  Adour,  and 
driven  for  their  forage  and  support  upon  the 
vast  and  desolate  land.es  of  Bordeaux,  traversed 
only  by  land-carnage,  and  yielding  almost  no- 
thing for  the  support  of  an  army,  the  British 
troops,  comfortably  established  in  Urogne,  St. 
Jean  de  Luz,  and  the  other  towns  on  the  coast, 
drew  ample  supplies  from  the  sea  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  rich  fields  of  Beam,  the  birthplace 
of  Henry  IV.  and  the  garden  of  France,  on  the 
other.  St.  Jean  de  Luz  was  declared  a  free 
port,  and,  by  a  special  proclamation,  protection 
was  afforded  to  all  vessels,  even  French,  which 
had  been  or  might  be  found  in  the  Nivelle  or 
the  Adour,  or  in  any  harbours  on  the  coast  of 
France.  By  these  wise  and  disinterested  meas- 
ures, joined  to  the  admirable  discipline  estab- 
lished among  his  troops,  and  which  he  rigorous- 
ly maintained,  and  their  constant  payment  for 
everything  in  ready  money,t  Wellington,  indeed, 

*  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  14th  Dec,  1813,  Gurw., 
xi.,  371.     Belm.,  i.,  270.     PeUot,  89.     La  Pene,  72. 

+  "  I  do  not  believe  that  the  union  of  the  two  nations  de- 
pends on  pillage  ;  but  if  it  does,  I  declare,  for  one,  that  I  de- 
sire neither  the  command  nor  the  continuation  of  such  a 
bond,  founded  on  plunder.  I  have  lost  twenty  thousand 
men  in  this  campaign  ;  and  I  have  not  done  so  in  order  that 
either  General  Murillo,  or  any  other  general,  should  come 
here  to  pillage  the  French  peasants  ;  and,  as  long  as  I  com- 
mand, I  wiU  not  permit  it.  If  you  are  resolved  to  pillage, 
look  out  for  another  commander  than  me  ;  for,  as  long  as  I 
am  at  its  head,  I  declare  aloud  I  will  not  permit  it.  You 
have  large  armies  in  Spain  ;  if  you  desire  to  plunder,  take 
away  the  command  from  me.  Enter  France,  and  I  will 
withdraw  into  Spain  ;  you  know  well  you  would  be  driven 
out  in  fifteen  days,  having  neither  magazines,  money,  nor 
anything  requisite  to  carry  on  a  campaign.  France,  rich 
as  it  is,  would  never  maintain  your  troops  if  it  is  given  up 
to  plunder ;  even  those  who  go  on  the  principle  of  levying 
contributions  to  make  war  maintain  war  are  well  aware 
that  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  stop  private  disorders.     I  am 
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deprived  himself  of  much  prize-money  which 
would  otherwise  have  fallen  to  his  lot,*  but  he 
secured  ample  supplies  of  all  sorts  for  his  sol- 
diers. The  harbour  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz  was 
speedily  crowded  with  the  pendants  of  all  na- 
tions, wafting  in  profusion  everything  requisite 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  army ;  while  the  peas- 
ants of  Beam  brought  their  produce  more  regu- 
larly to  the  British  market  than  they  had  ever 
done  to  that  of  Bayonne.  This  admirable  con- 
duct, indeed,  proved  a  severe  drain  upon  the  Brit- 
ish finances,  especially  as  all  the  payments  re- 
quired to  be  made  in  specie ;  it  threw  the  army,  in 
consequence,  seven  months  into  arrear,  and  ac- 
cumulated debt  to  an  immense  amount  in  every 
part  of  the  Peninsula  ;  but  Wellington  and  the 
government  had  the  firmness  to  adhere  to  it 
with  scrupulous  fidelity  under  every  difficulty, 
and  their  constancy  was  not  without  its  re- 
ward. It  entirely  stopped  the  growth  of  a  na- 
tional war  in  the  south  of  France,  which  the 
pillage  of  the  Spaniards  at  one  period  was  be- 
ginning to  excite  ;  it  sent  the  conscripts  home 
by  thousands  from  the  tricolour  standards ; 
and,  by  the  prodigious  contrast  which  it  af- 
forded to  the  ruinous  requisitions  of  Napoleon, 
contributed  to  prepare  that  general  indignation 
at  his  government  which  so  soon  after  hurled 
him  from  the  throne. t 

The  battles  in  front  of  Bayonne  afford  one 
.  of  the  most  remarkable  examples 

the  battles' in"  which  the  whole  annals  of  war 
front  of  Ba-  have  preserved  of  the  importance 
yonne.  0f  an  interior  line  of  communica- 

tion, and  the  prodigious  effect  which  the  skilful 
use  of  that  advantage  can  afford  in  the  hands  of 
an  able  general.  Like  Napoleon  around  Man- 
tua in  1796,  or  in  the  plains  of  Champagne  in 
1814,  Soult  contrived  by  means  of  this  circum- 
stance, with  an  army  inferior,  upon  the  whole, 
to  that  of  his  adversary,  to  be  always  superior 
at  the  point  of  attack  ;  and  such  was  the  weight 
of  the  columns  which  he  thus  hurled  in  succes- 
sion at  different  parts  of  the  British  force,  that 
he  more  than  once  all  but  gained  a  decisive  ad- 
vantage, and  reft  from  Wellington  the  fruits  of 
all  his  conquests  beyond  the  Spanish  frontiers. 
This  close  approximation  to  success,  also,  was 
attained  with  troops  disheartened  by  long-con- 
tinued defeat,  and  against  an  enemy  flushed 
with  an  unparalleled  series  of  victories,  and 


the  best  friend  of  the  soldiers  and  their  real  interests  when 
I  prevent  them  from  destroying;  both  by  pillage.  I  could 
also  say  something  in  justification  of  my  conduct  on  political 
considerations  ;  but  I  have  said  enough,  and  I  repeat,  it.  I 
am  altogether  indifferent  whether  I  command  a  large  or  a 
small  army  ;  but,  be  it  large  or  small,  it  must  obey  me,  and 
there  must  be  no  pillage." — Wellington  to  General 
Murillo,  2ith  Dec,  1813,  Gurwood,  xi.,  396. 

*  "  The  proclamation  which  I  issued,  declaring  that  pri- 
vate property  should  be  respected  on  entering  France,  has 
been  applied  by  their  owners  to  the  vessels  taken  in  the  Ni- 
valis and  the  Adour  ;  and  though  I  had  not  such  an  appli- 
cation in  my  contemplation  when  I  issued  it,  yet,  as  far  as 
]  am  concerned,  who,  in  personal  interest,  may  be  cnnsider- 
<id  a  principal  party,  I  am  desirous,  for  the  general  good, 
that  it  should  be  so  applied,  and  that  the  owners  of  these 
■vessels  should  retain  their  property.  If  the  law-officers  of 
the  crown  construe  the  proclamation  otherwise,  as  apply- 
ing only  to  property  ashore,  I  request  the  authority  of  his 
royal  highness  the  prince  regent  to  issue  another  procla- 
mation, to  protect  the  vessels  found  in  the  rivers  and  ports 
of  France  belonging  to  persons  remaining  in  these  houses, 
as  described  in  my  proclamation  of  November  last." — Well- 
ington to  Earl  Bathurst,  8th  Jan.,  Gurwood,  xi., 
423,  424. 

t  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  Jan.  8,  1814,  Gurw.,  xi., 
423,  425. 


against  a  commander  who  never  was  outdone 
in  the  sagacity  with  which  he  divined  the  inten- 
tions of  his  opponent,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  he  moved  his  forces  to  counteract  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ultimate  defeat  of  all 
these  efforts,  though  planned  with  the  utmost 
ability,  and  executed  with  surpassing  gallant- 
ry by  a  comparatively  small  body  of  the  allied 
troops,  proves  what  so  many  other  events  in  the 
war  conspire  to  demonstrate,  that  a  certain  de 
gree  of  firmness  in  the  generals,  and  courage  in 
the  troops,  which  are  thus  assailed  by  the  pow- 
ers of  strategy,  will  generally  counterbalance  all 
their  advantages,  and  that  it  is  to  the  want  of 
these  qualities  among  his  opponents,  as  much  as 
his  own  genius,  that  the  triumphs  of  Napoleon 
in  Italy  and  Champagne  are  to  be  ascribed. 

Soult's  conduct  in  the  campaign,  from  the 
time  that  he  assumed  the  com-  Reflections  on 
mand  in  the  middle  of  July,  was  Smut's  conduct 
a  model,  so  far  as  the  general  di-  iithe  campaign 
rection  of  its  movements  is  concerned,  of  vigoui 
and  ability ;  and  probably  no  other  command- 
er in  the  French  army  excepting  the  emperor 
could,  with  the  same  means,  have  made  a  resist- 
ance equally  obstinate  and  protracted.  When 
it  is  recollected,  that  when  he  took  the  command 
of  the  army  in  the  middle  of  July  at  Bayonne,  he 
found  it  routed  and  disorganized,  and  in  such  a 
state  of  depression  as  to  be  almost  unequal  to 
any  active  operations,  and  that  in  the  end  of 
December  he  was  still  under  the  walls  of  the 
same  fortress,  after  having,  in  the  intervening 
period,  fought  seven  pitched  battles,  and  sus- 
tained a  loss  of  thirty  thousand  men,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  a  more  glorious  example  of  tena- 
cious resolution  and  patriotic  resistance  is  not 
to  be  met  with  in  the  long  and  melancholy  an- 
nals of  military  exploits.  His  immediate  re- 
sumption of  the  offensive,  and  advance  towards 
Pampeluna,  is  one  of  the  happiest  instances 
that  ever  occurred  of  a  defensive,  maintained  by 
a  vigorous  offensive  warfare  ;  and  though  de- 
feated both  then,  and  in  the  subsequent  engage- 
ments on  the  frontier,  by  the  admirable  promp- 
titude and  moral  courage  of  his  antagonist,  yet, 
in  prolonging  the  contest  for  such  a  considera- 
ble period,  he  evinced  resources  of  no  ordinary 
kind.  In  the  execution  of  his  admirable  proj- 
ects, however,  in  the  actual  shock  of  battle,  he 
did  not  by  any  means  display  the  same  capaci- 
ty ;  and  if  he  had  evinced  as  much  vigour  at 
Sauroren  on  the  26th  of  July,  or  at  Bussussary 
on  the  10th,  or  St.  Pierre  on  the  13th  of  Decem- 
ber, as  he  showed  ability  in  the  previous  concep- 
tion of  the  movements  which  led  to  these  bat- 
tles, the  result  might  have  been  different,  and 
the  British  arms  been  rolled  back  with  defeat 
behind  the  Ebro. 

The  campaign  of  Vittoria  is  the  most  glo- 
rious, both  in  a  moral  and  political  And  on  Well- 
point  of  view,  which  is  to  be  found  ington's  giori 
in  the  British  annals.  When  we  ous  successes, 
reflect  that  at  its  commencement  the  English 
forces  were  still  on  the  Coa  and  the  Agueda, 
and  the  French  armies  occupied  more  than  one 
half  of  Spain,  including  the  whole  of  its  northern 
fortresses,  and  that  at  its  conclusion  they  had 
been  wholly  expelled  from  Spain,  the  mountain 
barrier  of  the  Pyrenees  forced,  and  their  troops 
maintaining  a  painful  defensive  warfare  on  the 
banks  of  the  Adour — it  is  hard  to  say  whether 
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we  have  most  cause  to  admire  the  ability  of  the 
chief  who,  in  so  short  a  time,  achieved  such  un- 
paralleled successes — the  hardihood  of  the  sol- 
diers who  followed  him,  unwearied,  through 
such  toils  and  dangers,  or  the  strength  of  the 
moral  reaction  which,  in  so  brief  a  space,  pro- 
duced such  astonishing  results.  They  must  ap- 
pear the  more  wonderful  when  it  is  recollect- 
ed that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign, 
the  Anglo-Portuguese  army  could  muster  only 
seventy  thousand  combatants,  and  the  British 
and  Germans  in  Valencia  ten  thousand  more  ; 
that  the  Spaniards  were  incapable  of  being  trust- 
ed in  serious  conflict,  while  the  French  had  one 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand  men  pres- 
ent with  the  eagles,  not,  as  in  former  campaigns, 
disseminated  over  an  immense  surface  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  Gibraltar,  but  concentrated  in  the 
plains  of  Old  Castile  and  the  north  of  Spain,  and 
in  possession  of  all  its  frontier  fortresses.  In 
three  months,  the  vast  fabric,  erected  with  so 
much  toil  and  bloodshed  during  five  years  of 
previous  warfare,  was  overthrown,  and  the 
French  armies,  which  so  long,  in  the  pride  of 
irresistible  strength,  had  oppressed  the  Penin- 
sula, were  driven,  like  chaff  before  the  wind, 
into  their  own  territories.  The  march  from  the 
frontiers  of  Portugal  to  the  Ebro,  with  the  left 
constantly  in  advance,  so  as  to  compel  the 
French  to  evacuate  all  the  defensive  positions 
which  they  took  up ;  the  skill  with  which  the 
troops  were  disposed  who  gained  the  decisive 
battle  of  Vittoria  ;  the  moral  courage  and  quick 
determination  which  arrested  the  torrent  of 
Soult's  successes  in  the  Pyrenees ;  the  perse- 
vering energy  which  broke  through  the  mount- 
ain barrier  of  France,  and  established  the  Brit- 
ish standards  under  the  walls  of  Bayonne — are 
so  many  examples  of  the  highest  military  abili- 
ty, which  never  were  surpassed.  But  it  would 
have  been  in  vain  that  her  chief  was  endowed 
with  all  these  rare  qualities,  if  the  troops  of 
England  which  he  commanded  had  not  been 
adequate  to  the  duties  to  which  they  were  call- 
ed ;  but  such  was  the  admirable  state  of  dis- 
cipline and  efficiency  to  which  the  British  and 
Portuguese  soldiers  had  now  arrived,  and  such 
the  heroic  spirit  with  which  they  were  animated, 
that  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  they  never  were, 
surpassed  in  the  annals  either  of  ancient  or  mod- 
ern war. 

The  national  historians  of  Spain  and  Great 
„  Britain  differ  widely,  and  will  prob- 

Comparative         ,,        .  itr  ,i_ 

merit  of  Eng-  ably  always  differ,  as  to  the  corn- 
land  and  Spam  parative  merit  to  be  assigned  to  the 
in  the  strug-  efforts  of  their  respective  nations 
for  the  deliverance  of  the  Peninsu- 
la ;  and  the  French  military  writers,  more  jeal- 
ous of  the  fame  of  the  descendants  of  those 
who  fought  at  Cressy  and  Agincourt  than  of 
the  comparatively  dim  light  of  Spanish  glory, 
are  anxious  to  ascribe  it  chiefly  to  the  consu- 
ming effects  of  the  guerilla  warfare.  Perhaps 
the  English  military  historians,  and  those  es- 
pecially who  were  actually  engaged  in  the  con- 
flict, and  witnessed  the  innumerable  defeats  of 
the  Spanish  armies,  and  the  unworthy  jealousy 
with  which  they  were  actuated,  both  towards 
the  generals  and  troops  of  this  country,  have 
gone  into  the  other  extreme,  and  both  unduly 
overlooked  the  patriotic  ardour,  and  underrated 
the  military  influence  of  the  indomitable  spirit 


of  hostility  to  French  aggression,  which  for  so 
long  a  period  animated  a  large  portion  of  the 
Peninsular  people.  Impartial  justice  will  prob- 
ably ascribe  to  both  their  due  share  in  this  glo- 
rious deliverance  :  it  will  admit  that  the  power 
of  Spain  was  utterly  prostrated  until  England 
entered  as  a  principal  into  the  strife,  and  that 
the  prolonged  resistance  of  its  people  was  main- 
ly owing  to  the  necessity  of  concentrating  the 
French  troops  on  the  Portuguese  frontier  from 
the  effects  of  Wellington's  victories  ;  but  that, 
notwithstanding  all  the  heroism  of  the  Anglo- 
Portuguese  army,  and  all  the  ability  of  its  chief, 
it  never  could  have  effected  the  deliverance  of 
the  Peninsula  against  the  forces,  generally  three, 
often  four  times  superior,  of  the  French  Empire, 
unless  the  indomitable  perseverance  and  reso- 
lute hostility  of  the  Spanish  character  had  come 
to  their  aid,  by  the  distraction  which  they  occa- 
sioned to  the  French  armies. 

But  there  is  one  glory  connected  with  the  Pen- 
insular war  which  the  British  Em- 
pire shares  with  no  other  power,  ^n"1!"  m°h 
and  which  the  biographer  of  Well-  which  Eng- 
ington  is  entitled  to  claim  as  ex-  land  was  en- 
clusively  his  own.     During  all  the  ^hreclce0dntf^ 
difficulties  of  the  contest,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  almost  overwhelming  embarrass- 
ments which  arose  from  the  long  continuance 
and  oppressive  burdens  of  the  war,  England 
never  adopted  the  odious  revolutionary  princi- 
ple of  drawing  the  resources  for  the  contest 
from«the  country  in  which  it  was  carried  on ; 
and  from  first  to  last  firmly,  to  her  own  great 
immediate  loss,  repudiated  the  maxim  that  war 
should  maintain  war.     Whatever  she  did,  she 
did  with  her  own  forces,  and  from  her  own 
means  alone  :  no  ravaged  country  had  to  rue  the 
day  when  her  standards  appeared  among  them  ; 
no  wasted  realm  showed  where  her  armies  had 
been  ;  no  tears  of  the  fatherless  and  the  widow, 
mourning  cold-blooded  massacres,  dimmed  the 
lustre  of  her  victories.     If  disorders  occurred, 
as  occur  they  did,  and  occur  they  will,  it  was 
against  her  system  of  warfare,  and  despite  the 
utmost  efforts  of  her  chief.     With  unconquera- 
ble constancy,  Wellington  and  the  British  gov- 
ernment adhered  to  this  noble  system,  in  the 
midst  of  pecuniary  difficulties  which  would  have 
crushed  any  other  man,  and  financial  embarrass- 
ments which  would  have  overwhelmed  any  oth- 
er nation.     During  all  this   time,  Napoleon's 
generals  and  armies  were  revelling  in  wealth 
and  affluence,  and  France  itself  was  enjoying 
comparatively  light  taxation,  the  fruit  of  the  un- 
bounded and  systematic  extortion  which  they 
practised  in  all  the  countries  which  their  armies 
occupied.     But  mark  the  end  of  these  things, 
and  the  final  opposite  effect  of  the  gains  of  op- 
pression and  the  rule  of  justice  upon  the  for- 
tunes of  nations.     Napoleon,  driven  with  dis- 
grace behind  the  Rhine  and  the  Pyrenees,  was 
unable  to  protect  even  the  mighty  empire  he 
ruled  from  the  aroused  and  universal  indigna- 
tion of  mankind  ;  while  Wellington,  commen- 
cing from  small  beginnings,  had  at  length  burst, 
with  an  overwhelming  force,  through  the  mount- 
ain barrier  of  the  south,  liberated  the  whole 
Peninsula  from  the  oppressor's  yoke,  and  plant- 
ed his  victorious  standard,  amid  the  blessings 
of  a  protected  and  grateful  people,  on  the  plains 
of  France. 
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CHAPTER  LXXIII. 

EUROPE  IN  ARMS  AGAINST  FRANCE. — NOVEMBER,  1813,  JANUARY,  1814. 


3  ARGUMENT. 

Prodigious  Results  of  the  Campaign  of  1813.— Approaching 
Trial  of  the  Revolutionary  Forces  by  Misfortune  .—Return 
of  Napoleon  to  Paris,  and  his  first  Measures  there.— Gen- 
eral and  intense  Discontent  which  was  now  accumulating 
in  France. — Deplorable  State  of  the  Armies  on  the  Rhine. 

Terrible  Epidemic  which  broke  out  among  them.  — 

Great  Levies  of  Conscripts  in  the  Autumn  of  1813  in 
France.  —  Napoleon's  Speech  in  the  Council  of  State.  — 
Decree  ordering  a  Levy  of  300,000  Men.— Napoleon  Re- 
solves to  abandon  the  Line  of  the  Rhine.— Alarming  Fer- 
mentation and  Discontent  in  the  Interior  of  France. — 
Opening  of  the  British  Parliament,  and  pacific  Declara- 
tions of  the  Prince  Regent.— Naval  and  Military  Prepara- 
tions of  Great  Britain. — Enormous  Expenses  of  the  Year. 
—  Prodigious  Sums  provided  for  its  Service.  —  Causes  of 
this  extraordinary  financial  Wealth  of  Great  Britain.  — 
The  heroic  Spirit  of  the  Nation.  —  Combination  of  other 
Causes  which  produced  this  Result.— Propositions  of  the 
Allied  Sovereigns  from  Frankfort  as  to  a  general  Peace. — 
Noble  Declaration  of  the  Allies  from  that  Town.— Napo- 
leon's Devices  to  elude  accepting  these  Terms.— Opening 
of  the  Session  in  the  Legislative  Body.— Eloquent  Speech 
of  Napoleon  on  this  Occasion.  —  Unexpected  and  violent 
Opposition  which  breaks  out  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
— Laine's  Report  in  the  Chamber. —Remarkable  State- 
ments which  it  contained. — Napoleon  resolves  to  dissolve 
the  Chamber,  and  his  Speech  to  the  Council  of  State  on 
doing  so. — His  Decree  dissolving  the  Chamber. — His  vio- 
lent Invective  against  the  Deputies  at  the  Tuileries.  — 
Measures  of  Napoleon  for  the  Defence  of  France. — Trea- 
ty of  Valencay,  by  which  Ferdinand  is  restored*  to  the 
Spanish  Crown.  —  Its  Terms.  —  But  it  is  not  ratified  by 
the  Regency  and  Cortes. — Napoleon  consents  to  liberate 
the  Pope,  but  does  not  in  fact  release  him. — Negotiations 
of  Murat  with  Napoleon  and  the  Allies.— He  joins  the  lat- 

{  ter,  and  invades  the  Roman  Territories.— Incipient  De- 
fection of  Eugene  Beauharnois.  —  Treaty  between  Den- 
mark and  the  Allied  Powers.  —  Important  Military  Con- 
federacy of  Germany.  —  Accession  of  the  Princes  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine  to  the  new  League. — Trea- 
ties at  Frankfort  for  regulating  this  Confederacy. — Nego- 
tiations with  Switzerland.  —  The  Allies  enter  the  Swiss 
Territory.  —  Completion  of  the  Grand  Alliance  against 
France.  — Immense  Forces  accumulated  by  the  Allied  Pow- 
ers.— Grand  Army  of  Prince  Schwartzenberg. — Strength 
and  Composition  of  the  Army  of  Silesia.  —  Army  of  the 
Crown-prince  of  Sweden.  —  Napoleon's  Forces  to  oppose 
tne  Invasion. — Their  Distribution.— Hesitation  of  the  Al- 
lied Generals  at  the  Idea  of  invading  France.  —  Plan  of 
Invasion  proposed  by  Alexander,  and  agreed  to  by  the 
other  Sovereigns.  —  Line  of  Invasion  from  Schwartzen- 
berg's  Army. — Plan  of  Blucher's  Invasion. — Operations 
assigned  to  the  Crown-prince  of  Sweden. — Feelmg  of  the 
Allied  Armies  at  this  Period.— Incipient  Divisions  among 
the  Allied  Chiefs.  —  Noble  Proclamation  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  to  his  Troops  on  crossing  the  Rhine. — Reflec- 
tions on  the  moral  Character  of  the  War. 

The  astonishing  results  of  the  campaign  of 
„    ,.  .  1813  appeared  more  fully  when  the 

Prodigious  re-  ,     rv  J  ■.   ,. 

suits  of  the  crash  of  arms  was  over,  and  the 
campaign  of  alternations  of  hope  and  fear  no 
J813-  longer  distracted  the  mind  from  the 

contemplation  of  the  revolution  which  it  had 
effected.  When  the  campaign  had  terminated 
— when  the  remains  of  the  Grand  Army,  mourn- 
ful and  defeated,  had  wended  their  way  across 
the  Rhine,  and  the  once  triumphant  Peninsular 
armies,  refluent  through  the  passes  of  the  Pyr- 
enees, had  finally  abandoned  the  fields  of  Spain 
— the  magnitude  of  the  change  was  such,  that 
it  seemed  beyond  the  power  of  any  earthly  for- 
ces, how  great  soever,  to  have  effected.  Little 
more  than  three  months  had  elapsed  since  four 
hundred  thousand  French,  flushed  with  recent 
victory,  were  grouped  around  the  fortresses  of 
the  Elbe  ;  while  two  hundred  thousand,  proud 


of  their  expulsion  of  the  British  from  the  plains 
of  Castile,  were  prepared  to  maintain  on  the 
Tormes  or  the  Ebro  the  dominion  of  the  Pen- 
insula. Of  this  immense  host,  not  more  than 
eighty  thousand  had  regained  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  and  hardly  as  many  remained  to  ar- 
rest the  invader  on  the  Adour  and  the  Pyrenees ; 
the  remainder  had  sunk  under  the  sword  of  the 
enemy,  or  wasted  away  under  the  horrors  of  the 
bivouac  and  the  hospital,  or  were  shut  up,  with- 
out a  hope  of  escape,  in  the  German  fortresses. 
The  few  who  had  regained  their  native  land 
bore  with  them  the  seeds  of  contagion,  and  a 
sadness  of  feeling,  which  rendered  their  pres- 
ence a  source  of  weakness  rather  than  strength 
to  their  suffering  countrymen.  The  vast  and. 
splendid  fabric  of  the  French  Empire  had  disap- 
peared like  a  dream  :  its  external  influence,  its 
foreign  alliances,  had  vanished  ;  the  liberated 
nations  of  Europe,  amid  shouts  of  triumph  and 
songs  of  gratulation,  were  crowding  in  arms  to 
overwhelm  its  remains  ;  and  the  mighty  victor, 
reft  of  all  his  conquests,  was  left  with  no  greater 
resources  than  the  old  monarchy  of  Louis,  now 
nearly  drained  of  its  military  defenders,  to  make 
head  against  so  many  iron  bands,  whom  former 
wrongs  had  ronsed  to  resistance,  and  recent 
heroism  led  to  victory. 

The  forces  of  the  Revolution  had  hitherto 
basked  only  in  the  sunshine  of  pros- 
perity — so  feeble  and  ill  concerted  trfa^ofthe^ 
had  been  the  assault  of  the  Euro-  Revolutionary 
pean  powers  in  1793,  that  even  the  f°rces  bv  mis" 
tumultuary  arrays  which  the  fer-  onane- 
vour  of  the  Convention  had  called  forth,  and 
the  guillotine  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
had  retained  at  their  standards,  were  sufficient 
to  repel  them  ;  and  the  hydra,  which  might  with 
ease  have  been  crushed  in  its  cradle,  was  per- 
mitted to  grow  up  till  it  had  encircled  every 
monarchy  of  Europe  in  its  folds.  But  the  pe- 
riod had  now  arrived  when  this  long  career  of 
prosperous,  was  to  be  succeeded  by  a  still  more 
striking  train  of  adverse  fortune  ;  when  the  for- 
ces of  Europe,  instead  of  being  arrayed  with 
France  against  England,  were  to  be  arrayed 
with  England  against  France ;  when  disaster, 
long  continued  and  universal,  was  to  break  in. 
pieces  the  vast  supremacy  of  former  times ;  and 
when  the  iron  was  to  enter  into  the  soul,  not 
merely  of  the  sinking  nation,  but  of  every  fam- 
ily and  individual  of  which  it  was  composed. 
This,  then,  was  the  real  test  of  the  strength 
and  constancy  of  the  Revolution :  the  period 
had  arrived  when  the  passions  of  success  were 
no  longer  to  animate,  the  blaze  of  victory  nc 
longer  to  allure ;  but  when  the  stern  approach 
of  adversity  could  be  met  only  by  the  inherent 
strength  of  heroism,  or  the  willing  sacrifices  of 
duty.  The  moment  is  interesting  beyond  any 
other  which  had  occurred  in  the  progress  of  the 
contest :  for  the  touchstone  was  now  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  power,  resting  on  the  passions  of 
the  World,  which  had  so  fearfully  shaken  those 
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which  were  based  on  the  fervour  of  Heaven  ; 
and  France  was  to  go  through  the  ordeal  from 
whence  had  issued  the  spirit  which  defended 
the  ramparts  of  Saragossa,  and  the  devotion 
which  fired  the  torches  of  Moscow. 
Napoleon  set  out  for  Paris  from  Mayence  ear- 
ly in  November,  and  arrived  at  St. 

3'eo™  o  Par-  cloud  °n  the  9th  of  that  month. 
is,  and  his  first  For  the   second   time  within  the 

D'easurS?     o    vear'  ne  nac*  reacneu   his  capital 
there.  Nov.  9.  defeated  an(j  forlorn,  with  his  army 

lost,  his  power  shaken,  and  his  glory  dimmed. 
How  disastrous  soever  the  circumstances  of  his 
empire  were,  the  energy  of  the  emperor  was 
equal  to  the  emergency.  His  first  care 
'  was  to  convoke  the  Council  of  State  ; 
and  to  them  he  made  a  candid  and  true  state- 
ment of  the  magnitude  of  his  losses,  and  the 
necessity  of  vigorous  measures  to  avert  the 
dangers  by  which  they  were  threatened.  To 
them,  also,  he  communicated  the  terms — which 
will  be  immediately  mentioned — on  which  the 
Allied  Sovereigns  at  Frankfort  had  declared 
their  willingness  to  treat  for  peace.  The  coun- 
cil, consisting  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  Tal- 
leyrand and  Mole,  implicitly  adopted  the  views 
of  the  emperor — which  were  in  themselves  ob- 
viously well  founded — that,  in  the  emergency 
which  had  arisen,  it  was  indispensable  to  have 
recourse  to  a  dictatorship,  and  that  vast  sacri- 
fices must  be  demanded  of  France.  The  em- 
peror gave  the  first  example  of  such  a  sacrifice, 
by  ordering  thirty  millions  of  francs  (£1,200,000) 
to  be  taken  from  his  vaults  in  the  Tuileries  for 
the  public  service  ;  and  he  speedily  gave  earnest 
of  what  he  expected  of  his  subjects,  and  of  the 
dictatorial  power  he  was  about  to  assume,  by 
issuing,  of  his  own  authority,  and  without  any 
legislative  sanction,  a  decree,  by  which 
thirty  additional  centimes,  thatis,  nearly 
a  third,  was  added  to  the  lajid,  window,  and 
door  tax — the  personal  tax  on  movables  was 
doubled,  and  three  fifths  added  to  the  excise 
duties  and  the  salt-tax.  Although  these  addi- 
tions to  the  taxes  were  plainly  illegal,  as  want- 
ing any  legislative  sanction,  even  according  to 
the  shadow  of  constitutional  freedom  which  re- 
mained to  France  under  the  imperial  regime, 
they  were  the  only  means  which  remained  of 
replenishing  the 'public  treasury,  which,  from 
the  cessation  of  all  external  requisitions,  and 
the  enormous  expenses  of  the  late  campaign, 
was  totally  exhausted  :  the  confiscation  of  the 
funds  of  the  communities  and  the  hospitals  of 
the  poor,  decreed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,* 
had  not  produced  half  the  sum  expected,  as  few 
purchasers  could  be  found,  and  even  it  was  al- 
together drained  away ;  public  credit  was  ru- 
ined ;  the  three  per  cents  were  at  forty-five  ; 
the  bank  actions  of  one  thousand  at  three  hun- 
dred and  four  ;  and  no  capitalist  could  be  found 
in  France  who  would  advance  the  government 
five  pounds.! 

But,  however  indispensable  these  illegal 
General  and  stretches  might  be  to  provide  funds 
intense  discon-  for  the  immediate  necessities  of 
tent  which  the  state,  they  were  by  no  means 
wasaccumula-  equa]]y  acceptable  to  the  nation ; 

tinginFrance.      ^,     j*        r,     ,  ,      ' 

and  the  time  had  now  come  when 

'  Ante,  iv.,  35. 

t  Decree,  Nov.  11,  1813,  in  Cap.,  i.,  298.    Fain,  MS.  de 
1814,  p.  1. 
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the  unparalleled  disasters  of  the  last  two  years> 
and  the  continual  drain  which  the  taxes  and 
conscription  had  occasioned  on  the  wealth  and 
population  of  the  Empire,  had  produced  a  gen- 
eral feeling  of  discontent,  which  neither  the  in- 
fluence of  the  imperial  government  could  stifle 
nor  its  terrors  overawe.  The  feelings  of  natu- 
ral affection  had  been  subdued,  and  the  woful 
destiny  of  the  young  conscripts  concealed,  so 
long  as  "  conquest's  crimson  wings  mocked  the 
air  with  idle  state  ;"  but,  when  the  victories  of 
the  Empire  were  at  an  end,  and  the  armies,  in- 
stead of  advancing  continually  to  fresh  con- 
quests, were  thrown  back  with  terrific  slaugh- 
ter on  their  own  frontiers ;  when  no  marshal's 
baton  in  distant  prospect  could  allure  the  young 
conscript,  but  the  gloom  of  the  hospital,  or  the 
starvation  of  the  bivouac,  rose  up  in  grim  array 
to  terminate  his  career  in  a  few  months  ;  when 
relief  from  domestic  taxation,  and  the  means  of 
foreign  aggrandizement,  were  no  longer  to  be 
attained  by  the  advance  of  their  conquering 
arms  to  hitherto  untouched  fields  of  plunder, 
but  increase  of  burdens,  and  the  prospect  of 
themselves  suffering  from  pillage,  were  immi- 
nent from  the  threatening  hosts  which  were 
ready  to  pour  into  their  territory ;  the  minds  of 
the  people  were  of  necessity  turned  into  a  new 
direction,  and  they  became  sensible  of  the  real 
tendency  and  necessary  effects  of  the  imperial 
government.  A  general  feeling  of  horror,  ac- 
cordingly, especially  at  the  conscription  and  the 
excise*-tax,  now  became  general  in  the  commu- 
nity :  the  opinion  spread  widely  that  the  war 
was  endless,  and  its  exhaustion  insupportable  -r 
the  unbending  character  and  known  ambition 
of  the  emperor  seemed  to  preclude  all  hope  of 
a  termination  being  put  to  it,  save  by  the  de- 
struction of  France  itself;  wishes  in  secret  were 
formed  for  a  change  of  government,  as  the  only 
means  of  escaping  from  such  a  multitude  of 
evils  ;  several  pieces,  containing  lines  which 
might  be  applied  to  existing  circumstances, 
were  prohibited,  in  consequence,  from  being 
represented  at  the  public  theatres  ;  defamatory 
couplets*  circulated,  and  were  eagerly  received 
in  society  ;  and  one  in  particular,  found  affixed 
in  the  Place  Vendome  to  the  pedestal  of  the 
column  of  Austerlitz,  which  then,  as  now,  had 
the  statue  of  the  emperor  on  its  summit,  had  an 
inscription  terribly  characteristic  of  the  feeling 
of  the  time ;  for  it  bore,  that  "  if  the  blood  which 
he  had  shed  were  collected  together  in  that 
square,  it  would  reach  his  lips,  so  that  he  might 
drink  it  without  stooping  his  head. "ft 

It  was  not  surprising  that  this  feeling  of  hor- 
ror should  have  pervaded  the  com-  TjePiorab]e 
munity  of  France  ;  for  the  calami-  state  oTthe  ar 
ties  which  had  now  fallen  upon  the  my  on  the 
army,  in  consequence  of  the  disas-  Rhlne- 
trous  issue  of  the  late  campaign,  were  extreme. 

*  Such  as,  "  Napoleon  est  mauvais  jardinier  ;  ear  il  a  lais- 
se  geler  ses  gTenadiers,  et  fletrir  ses  lauriers."  The  "  Tab- 
leau Parlant"  was  prohibited  at  the  theatres,  for  fear  of 
the  application  of  the  line,  "  II  avait  autrefois  fait  des  eon- 
qufites,  ce  qu'aujourd'hui  il  ne  peut  pas."— Sec  Capefigue 
t  "  Tyran  !  juche  sur  cette  chaise, 

Si  le  sang  tu  fis  verser 
Pouvait  tenir  en  cette  place, 
Tu  le  boirais  sans  te  baisser." 
Another  inscription,  in  huge  letters,  was  found  in  the 
morning  affixed  to  the  Tunenes :   "  Fonds  a  vendre— P&« 
cher— Fabrique  des  Sires."— Capefioue,  x.,  4. 
t  Cap.,  x.,  2,  4.     Lab.,  ii.,  3,  5. 
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On  returning  to  Paris,  Napoleon  had  inserted  a 
statement  in  the  Moniteur,  that  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  army  was  rapidly  advancing ;  that  the 
marshals  had  received  re-enforcements  to  ena- 
ble them  to  maintain  impregnable  the  barrier  of 
the  Rhine ;  that  the  artillery  had  repaired  its 
losses  ;  the  National  Guards  were  crowding  into 
its  fortresses  ;  and  that  all  the  efforts  of  the 
allies  would  be  shattered  against  that  bulwark 
of  art  and  nature.     But  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
seeming  confidence,  the  real  state  of  the  army 
on  the  frontier  was  very  different ;  and  disaster, 
wide-spread   and   unparalleled,  had  overtaken 
the  shattered  remains  of  the  host  which  had 
wended  its  way  back  from  the  Elbe.     Though 
the  country  through  which   that   retreat  had 
been  conducted  was  rich  and  cultivated,  the 
season  temperate,  and  the  marches  not,  in  gen- 
eral, of  unusual  length,  yet  the  deplorable  ef- 
fects of  Napoleon's  system  of  carrying  on  war 
without  magazines,  or  provision  of  any  kind  for 
a  retreat,  had  reduced  the  troops  to  the  most 
■woful  state  of  destitution.    The  first  corps  which 
passed  along  the  road  consumed  everything  on 
its  line,  and  within  reach  of  the  stragglers  on 
either  side,  to  the  distance  of  several  miles  ; 
and  those  which  came  after,  as  on  the  Moscow 
retreat,  could  find  nothing  whatever  whereon  to 
subsist.     Magazines  there  were  none  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine,  a  distance  of  above 
two  hundred  miles,  except  at  Erfurth  ;  and  the 
supplies  there  only  maintained  the  troops  du- 
ring the  two  days  that  they  rested  within  its 
walls.     During  the  fifteen  days  that  the  retreat 
lasted,  the  men  were  left  to  search  for  subsist- 
ence as  they  best  could,  along  an  already  wasted 
and  exhausted  line ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  they  straggled,  from  necessity,  over  the 
whole  country,  and  arrived  on  the  Rhine  half 
starved,  in  the  deepest  dejection,  and  bearing 
with  them  the  seeds  of  a  frightful  epidemic, 
which  soon  proved  more  fatal  even  than  the 
sword  of  the  enemy.* 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  astonishment  of  the 
Terrible  epi-  inhabitants  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
demic  which  Rhine,  who  had  hitherto  known  war 
oroke  out       only  by  its  excitement  and  its  'glo- 

among  them.   rieS)   when    they  beheid    thig    wqM 

crowd,  refluent  by  the  bridge  of  Mayence  into 
the  French  territory,  and  spreading  like  a  flood 
over  the  whole  country.  But  their  number  was 
so  considerable,  that  even  the  zeal  and  charity 
of  the  inhabitants,  which  were  taxed  to  the  ut- 
most, were  unable  to  provide  any  effectual  rem- 
edy for  their  distresses.  In  the  fortified  towns, 
where  the  great  mass  of  the  fugitives,  armed 
and  unarmed,  found  a  refuge,  their  situation, 
though  at  first  superior,  was  ere  long  still  more 
deplorable.  The  dreadful  typhus  fever,  which 
they  brought  with  them  from  the  scenes  of  their 
suffering  in  the  German  plains,  soon  spread  to 
such  a  degree  among  the  exhausted  crowds  who 
sought  shelter  within  their  walls,  that  in  a  few 
days  not  only  the  greater  part  of  the  military, 
but  a  large  proportion  of  the  citizens,  were  pros- 
trate on  the  bed  of  sickness.  The  churches, 
the  hospitals,  the  halls  of  justice,  the  private 
houses,  were  soon  filled  with  a  ghastly  and  dy- 
ing multitude,  among  whom  the  worst  species 
of  fever  spread  its  ravages,  and  dysentery  wore 

*  Lab.,  ii.,  3-5.     Cap.,  x.,  237,  239. 


down  extenuated  forms  to  the  lowest  stage  of 
weakness.  Such  was  the  mortality,  that  for 
several  weeks  at  Mayence  it  reached  five  hun- 
dred a  day.  The  exhalations  arising  from  so 
great  a  multitude  of  dead  bodies,  which  all  the 
efforts  of  the  inhabitants  could  not  succeed  in 
burying,  were  such,  that  they  ere  long  poisoned 
the  atmosphere,  and  spread  an  insupportable 
and  pestilential  odour  through  the  whole  city. 
The  churchyards  and  ordinary  places  of  sepul- 
ture being  soon  overcharged,  and  interment  in 
coffins  out  of  the  question,  from  the  multitude 
of  dead  bodies  which  abounded  on  all  sides,  they 
were  thrown  promiscuously  into  vast  trenches 
dug  in  the  public  cemeteries,  which  were  rapid- 
ly heaped  up  to  a  height  exceeding  that  of  the 
walls  which  enclosed  them  ;  and,  when  this  re- 
source failed,  they  were  consigned  to  the  Rhine, 
the  stream  of  which  wafted  them  down,  as  from 
a  vast  field  of  carnage,  to  the  German  Ocean  ; 
while  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  were  polluted  by 
the  corpses,  which,  borne  by  the  waters  of  the 
Elbe,  the  Oder,  and  the  Vistula,  from  the  vast 
charnel-houses  which  the  fortresses  on  their 
banks  had  become,  bespoke  the  last  remains 
and  final  punishment  of  the  external  govern- 
ment of  the  Revolution.*! 

The  internal  government  of  Marie  Louise,  as 
regent,  after  the  departure  of  the  Great  levies  of 
emperor  for  the  German  campaign,  conscripts  in 
had  been  sombre  and  monotonous,  the  autumn  of 
little  calculated  either  to  distract  1813  m France, 
the  attention  or  dispel  the  increasing  anxieties 
of  the  people.     She  went  through,  with  docility, 
all  the  external  forms  which  were  required  by 
her  elevated  situation  ;  and,  alike  incapable  of 
apprehending  either  the  duties  or  the  perils  with 
which  it  was  attended,  submitted  with  the  same 
impassable  temper  to  the  unbounded  flatteries  ' 
with  which  she  was  surrounded,  and  the  fear- 
ful demands  she  was  compelled  to  make  on  the 
blood  of  her  subjects.     In  August  she  obtained 
a  temporary  respite  from  the  formal  duties  which 
dppressed  her  in  the  capital  by  a  journey  to 
Cherbourg,  where  she  had  the  gratification  of 
beholding  the  last  stone  put  to  that  vast  con- 
struction, partly  built,  partly  excavated  from  the 
solid  granite,  which,  commenced  by  the  patri- 
otic spirit  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  continued  by  the 
unwearied  perseverance  of  Napoleon,  was  des- 
tined to  rival  the  noble  harbours  on  the  opposite 
coast,  from  whence  the  fleets   of  the 
proud  Albion  issued  forth  to  give  law  to      s' 
the  waves.     The  feet  of  the  empress  were  the 
last  which  pressed  the  solid  granite  of  the  ba- 
sin before  the  new  element  was  let  in.     But 
sterner  duties  soon  awaited  her.     Imme- 
diately after  her  return  to  Paris,  she  was    ept'  '" 
made  the  organ  by  which  the  emperor  demand- 
ed a  conscription  of  thirty  thousand  men  from 
the  Southern  departments,  and,  a  month 
after,  another  of  two  hundred  and  eighty     ct' 
thousand  from  the  whole  Empire,  which  were 
immediately  voted  by  the  Senate  :  in  all,  three 
hundred  and  ten  thousand.     They  were  order- 
ed to  be  taken  in  the  following  proportions : 
viz.,  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  from  the 
class  attaining  the  legal  age  in  1814  and  pre- 


*  Lab.,  ii.,  6,7.     Cap.,  x.,297. 

t  See  Tableau  des  Hopitaux pendant  la  Derniere  Campagne 
de  Napoleon,  par  J.  B.  A.  Hapde,  Ex-direeteur  des  Hopi- 
taux Militaries,  Paris,  1815. 
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ceding  years,  and  the  remainder  from  those 
reaching  that  age  in  1815  ;  in  other  words,  who 
were  now  two  years  under  the  legal  age  of  nine- 
teen to  twenty-one.  So  vast  had  been  the  con- 
sumption of  life  in  the  French  army,  even  an- 
terior to  the  overthrow  of  Leipsie,  in  this  dis- 
astrous campaign  on  the  Elbe  and  in  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  so  fearful  the  inroads  which  the  in- 
satiable ambition  of  the  Revolution  had  now 
made  upon  the  blood  and  strength  of  the  Em- 
pire, that  the  military  population  of  the  proper 
age  was  exhausted,  and  additional  troops  could 
be  raised  only  by  seizing  upon  youths  of  seven- 
teen and  eighteen  years  old,  hardly  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  and  altogether  unfit  to  withstand 
the  fatigues  of  a  campaign.* 

These  ample  supplies  of  men,  however,  were 
Napoleon's  wholly  insufficient  to  meet  the  wants 
speech  in  the  of  the  Empire,  after  the  disasters  of 
Council  of  Leipsie  had  thrown  them  back  be- 
hind the  Rhine,  and  the  invasion  of 
Wellington  had  laid  bare  the  defenceless  con- 
dition of  the  Southern  frontier.  In  the 
Council  of  State,  the  day  after  his  arri- 
val, Napoleon  unfolded  the  danger  of  his  situa- 
tion with  manly  sincerity,  and  enforced  his  de- 
mands with  nervous  eloquence.  "  Why,"  said 
he,  "should  we  fear  to  speak  the  truth  !  Has 
not  Wellington  invaded  the  South  ?  Do  not  the 
Russians  menace  the  North  1  What  shame  ! 
and  the  nation  does  not  rise  in  a  mass  to  chase 
them  away.  All  my  allies  have  abandoned  me  : 
the  Saxons  betrayed  me  on  the  field  of  battle  ; 
the  Bavarians  endeavoured  to  cut  off  my  re- 
treat. Never  talk  of  peace  till  I  have  burned 
Munich.  The  same  triumvirate  which  partition- 
ed Poland  has  arrayed  itself  against  France  : 
we  can  have  no  truce  till  it  is  defeated.  I  de- 
mand three  hundred  thousand  men  :  with  what 
remains  of  my  armies,  I  shall  then  have  a  mill- 
ion of  soldiers.  Councillors,  what  we  require 
is  energy :  every  one  should  march ;  you  are 
the  chiefs  of  the  nation ;  it  is  for  you  to  give 
an  example  of  courage.  Every  one  speaks  of 
peace ;  that  word  alone  strikes  my  ear,  while 
everything  around  us  should  resound  with  the 
cry  of  war  !"t 

On  the  day  following  the  Senate  was  assem- 

Decree  order-    bled'  and   the   deman(1   on  the  em" 

ing  a  levy  of  peror's  part  of  three  hundred  thou- 
300,000  men.  sand  men  brought  forward  by  the 
November  15.  orator  0f  government,  Fontanes, 
whose  brilliant  elocution  and  sounding  periods 
were  well  calculated  to  throw  a  deceitful  veil 
over  the  devouring  requisitions  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Napoleon's  own  words  breathed  a  no- 
bler spirit.  "  A  year  ago,"  said  he,  "all  Europe 
marched  with  us ;  at  present,  it  all  marches 
against  us  :  that  is  because  the  opinion  of  the 
world  is  formed  by  France  or  England.  We 
should,  then,  have  everything  to  fear,  but  for 
the  power  and  energy  of  the  nation — posterity 
will  admit  that,  if  great  and  critical  circumstan- 
ces were  presented,  they  were  not  above  France 
and  me."  The  levy  required  was  decreed  as 
soon  as  the  project  was  presented :  it  was  or- 
dered to  be  taken,  not,  as  in  former  cases,  by 
anticipation  from  the  young  men  who  would  ar- 
rive at  the  age  liable  to  the  conscription  in  the 

*  Decrees,  Sept.  7  and  October  10,  1818,  Moniteur ;  and 
Goldsmith's  Recueil,  vi.,  517  and  336.     Cap.,  x.,  248,  249. 
t  Lab.,  ii.,  9. 


succeeding  years,  but  by  retrospect,  from  the 
classes  who  had  undergone  the  ordeal  of  the 
conscription  in  former  years,  from  1803  down- 
ward. Thus,  within  little  more  than  two 
months,  successive  levies  were  demanded  from 
the  French  people,  now  reduced  almost  to  their 
ancient  limits,  of  more  than  six  hundred  thou- 
sand men  :  an  awful  proof  of  the  consumption 
of  human  life  occasioned  in  their  last  stages  by 
the  wars  of  the  Revolution.  The  change  in  the 
classes  declared  liable  to  the  conscription  is 
very  remarkable  :  it  indicates  the  consciousness 
of  government  of  the  arrival  of  a  period  when 
the  dreadful  destruction  of  life  by  the  campaigns 
of  1793  and  1794  had  rendered  it  impossible  to 
draw  additional  supplies  from  the  young  men 
born  in  these  or  the  succeeding  years,  and  when 
it  had  become  indispensable  to  recur  to  those 
who  had  come  into  being  before  the  revolution- 
ary scythe  had  begun  to  sweep  away  at  once 
the  strength  of  one  generation  and  the  hopes  of 
the  next.*t 

Preparations  to  resist  the  dreaded  invasion 
were  immediately  ordered  by  Na-  M     , 

,  .  J  i  ,      ■,   INapoleon  re- 

poleon  :  engineers  were  despatched  solves  to  aban 
to  the  principal  fortresses  on  the  don  the  line  of 
northern  frontier,  with  instructions  the  Rlune- 
to  repair  the  walls,  arm  the  ramparts,  fortify 
the  bridges  and  passes,  and  make  every  possi- 
ble preparation  for  a  vigorous  defence.  But 
when  they  arrived  there,  and  became  acquaint- 
ed, by  ocular  inspection,  with  the  deplorable 
state  and  reduced  numbers  of  the  army,  as  well 
as  the  total  want  of  any  preparation,  either  in 
the  way  of  magazines,  provisions,  or  artillery, 
for  putting  the  frontier  fortresses  in  a  state  of 
defence,  they  were  soon  convinced  that  it  was 
altogether  impossible  to  think  of  defending  the 
line  of  the  Rhine.  That  great  frontier  stream, 
above  five  hundred  miles  in  length,  extending 
from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  the  sands  of  Hol- 
land, presented,  indeed,  a  most  formidable  line 
of  defence,  if  guarded  by  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  men  ;  but  it  was  altogether  impossi- 
ble to  maintain  it  with  sixty  or  seventy  thou- 
sand soldiers,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  depressed 
by  defeat,  with  a  frightful  contagion  thinning 
their  ranks,  and  no  magazines  to  replenish  their 
military  stores.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to 
make  no  attempt  to  defend  the  Rhine,  but  to 
fall  back  at  all  points  across  the  Vosges  Mount- 
ains. But  the  allies  were  not  aware  of  this  res- 
olution :  they  were  ignorant  of  the  weakness 
and  losses  of  the  French  army,  and  paused  be- 
fore the  majestic  stream  which  had  so  long 
been  the  frontier  of  their  empire,  when  they 
had  only  to  have  crossed  it  to  have  wrested 
from  the  enemy,  without  firing  a  shot,  nearly  a 
third  of  France.^ 

Serious,  however,  as  were  the  external  dan- 
gers which  menaced  the  Empire,  Alarming.  fer. 
they  were  neither  the  only  ones,  mentation  and 
nor  the  most  pressing,  which  awa-  discontent  in 
kened  the  anxiety  of  the  emperor.  ^.Pan'cnelerior  of 
The  fermentation  in  the  interior 
was  still  more  alarming ;  and  it  had  now  become 
painfully  evident  that  the  Revolutionary  gov- 


*  Decree,  Nov.  15, 1813,  Moniteur  ;  and  Goldsmith's  Re- 
cueil,  vi.,  544. 

t  Vide  Ante,  iv.,  32,  et  seq.,  where  the  effect  of  the  con- 
scription on  the  male  population  of  France — a  most  curious 
and  interesting  subject— is  fully  discussed. 

}  Fain,  Camp,  dc  1814,  2,  3.    Lab.,  ii.,  10,  11 
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emment,  deprived  of  the  stimulus  of  external 
success,  was  tottering  to  its  fall.  The  corre- 
spondences of  the  prefects  over  all  France  at 
that  period  were  very  remarkable,  and  clearly 
bespoke  the  agitation  and  uncertainty  of  the 
public  mind  :  the  conscription,  in  particular,  ex- 
cited universal  alarm,  extending,  as  it  now  did, 
not  only  to  those  who  arrived  at  the  legal  age 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  but  to  those  who  had 
attained  that  age  during  the  ten  preceding 
years,  and  who  had  hitherto  deemed  themselves 
secure  from  farther  molestation ;  while  the 
enormous  increase  of  the  excise  and  assessed 
taxes,  which  practically  amounted  to  more  than 
a  half,  diffused  universal  consternation — the 
more  so,  that  it  was  levied  by  the  sole  authority 
of  the  emperor.  Already  the  price  of  a  substi- 
tute for  the  army  had  risen  to  four  or  five  hun- 
dred pounds ;  the  last  conscription  at  once 
doubled  it,  and  in  some  instances  as  much  as 
twelve  hundred  were  given.  Families  of  re- 
spectability spent  their  whole  property,  the  sa- 
vings of  a  long  lifetime,  to  save  their  sons  from 
destruction  :  it  was  universally  understood, 
what,  in  truth,  was  the  fact,  that  the  purchasing 
of  a  substitute  for  the  conscription  was  bribing 
one  man  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  another.  In 
proportion  as  the  dangers  of  military  service  in- 
creased, desertion  from  the  ranks  of  the  con- 
scripts became  more  frequent,  and  its  punish- 
ment more  severe  :  the  prefects  were  incessant- 
ly occupied  in  enforcing  the  laws  with  the  ut- 
most rigour  against  refractory  conscripts ;  long 
files  of  them  were  everywhere  to  be  seen 
marching  along  the  roads  to  their  places  of 
punishment,  with  haggard  visages,  downcast 
eyes,  and  a  four-and-twenty  pound  shot  chain- 
ed to  their  ankles ;  while  great  numbers,  espe- 
cially in  the  mountain  districts,  driven  to  des- 
peration by  the  alternative  of  such  a  punish- 
ment, or  death  in  the  field  or  in  the  hospitals, 
fled  to  the  hills  and  formed  roving  bands,  which 
subsisted  by  plunder,  and  already  bade  defiance 
to  the  gendarmes  and  local  authorities.  Alarm- 
ed at  the  accounts  he  received  from  all  quarters 
of  this  growing  disaffection,  the  emperor  ad- 
journed the  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, which  by  a  decree,  dated  from  Gotha  du- 
ring the  retreat  from  Leipsic,  stood  summoned 
for  the  1st  of  December,  to  the  19th  of  that 
month,  in  the  hope  that,  in  the  interim,  the  ne- 
gotiations which  had  commenced  with  the  allies 
at  Frankfort  might  have  taken  a  favourable  turn, 
and  that  he  might  be  able  to  present  some  pros- 
pect, at  least,  to  satisfy  the  universal  desire 
which  was  felt  for  peace  ;  while,  to  prevent  the 
growing  disaffection  from  affecting  the  voice 
of  the  deputies,  a  decree  was  passed  by  the 
Senate,  vesting,  in  defiance  of  the  Constitution, 
the  nomination  of  president  of  the  chamber  in 
the  emperor,  and  prorogating  the  seat  of  such 
of  the  deputies  as  had  expired,  and  required  to 
be  filled  up  anew,  so  as  to  prevent  any  new 
elections  in  the  present  disturbed  state  of  the 
public  mind.* 

While  France  was  thus  reaping,  in  the  utter 
prostration  of  public  credit,  entire  exhaustion 
of  the  blood  of  the  nation,  and  universal  anxi- 
ety which  prevailed,  the  natural  consequence  of 
domestic  revolution  and  external   aggression, 

*  Cap.,  i.,  250,  257.  Lab.,  ii.,  10,  11.  Decree,  Nov.  15, 
1813    Goldsmith,  vi.,  545  ;  and  Moniteur,  Nov.  16. 


England  exhibited,  at  the  same  pe- 
riod,  a  memorable  example  of  the  Bnt?shgp°arUa* 
very  opposite  effects,  flowing  from  ment,  andpa- 
a  strictly  conservative  system  of  cific  declara 
government,  and  afforded  a  proof  ^Zerlglnt. 
of  the  almost  boundless  extent  of 
the  resources  which  a  country  at  once  orderly 
and  free  can  develop  during  the  most  protract- 
ed and  arduous  struggle.    Parliament  as- 
sembled  in  the  beginning  of  November, 
and  the  speech  from  the  throne  dwelt  with 
marked,  but  not  undeserved,  emphasis  upon  the 
extraordinary  successes  which  had  signalized, 
the  last  memorable  campaign ;  and  concluded 
with  the  important  declaration,  "  that  no  dis- 
position to  require  from  France  sacrifices  of  any 
description,  inconsistent  with  her  honour  or  just 
pretensions  as  a  nation,  will  ever  be,  on  the 
part  of  his  royal  highness  the  prince  regent  or 
his  allies,   an  obstacle  to  the  conclusion   of 
peace."     The  address  in  answer,  moved  by  the 
adherents  of  ministers,  was  agreed  to  in  both 
houses  without  a  dissenting  voice  ;  so  wonder- 
fully had  the  glorious  concluding  successes  of 
the  war  stilled,  both  in  the  Legislature  and  the 
nation,  the  furious  passions  which  tore  both  at 
its  commencement.     Lord  Liverpool,  the  prime 
minister,  declared  that,  in  considering  the  con- 
ditions of  a  general  pacification,  "  it  would  be 
the  policy  of  England  to  give  full  security,  not 
only  to  her  friends,  but  her  enemies  ;  and  that 
the  cabinet  would  not  countenance  any  demand, 
from  them  which,  in  their  situation,  they  would 
not  be  willing  to  concede."* 

Though  the  language  of  government,  how- 
ever, was  thus  pacific,  yet,  like  pru-  Naval  and  mil. 
dent  statesmen,  who  know  that  the  itary  prepara- 
olive  branch  is  in  vain  tendered  tions  of  Great 
with  one  hand  if  the  sword  is  not  Bntain-  * 

at  the  same  time  unsheathed  in  the  other,  they 
not  only  admitted  no  relaxation  in  their  warlike 
efforts,  but  made  preparations  for  carrying  on 
the  contest  on  a  still  more  colossal  scale  than 
in  the  preceding  campaign.  A  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  seamen,  including  thirty-one  thousand 
marines,  were  voted  for  the  sea  service;  the 
ships  of  the  line  in  commission  were  ninety- 
nine  ;  the  total  number  of  vessels  of  war  which 
in  that  year  bore  the  royal  flag  was  one  thou- 
sand and  three,  of  which  no  less  than  two 
hundred  and  thirty- one  were  of  the  line,  and  six 
hundred  and  forty-four  in  commission.  The 
regular  land-forces  consisted  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  thousand  men,  and  the  regular 
militia  of  eighty-three  thousand,  all  of  which 
were  obtained  by  voluntary  enrolment ;  besides 
two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand  of  the 
local  militia,  who  were  raised  by  conscription 
from  the  population  of  the  British  islands.  The 
land-forces  in  India  were  two  hundred  thou- 
sand, and  forty  thousand  militia  in  Canada  were 
under  arms,  and  actively  and  bravely  engaged 
with  the  enemy  ;  so  that  altogether  England  in 
this,  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  war,  carried 
on  hostilities  with  one  million  and  fifty-three 
thousand  men  in  arms.t    It  is  not  the  least  sur- 

*  Pari.  Deb.,  xxvii.,  22,  42.     Ann.  Reg-.,  1813,  200,  201. 

t       Sailors  and  Marines 140,000 

Regular  Army 237,000 

Regular  Militia 83,000 

Yeomanry  Cavalry 65,000 

Local  Militia 288,000 

Carried  forward. . .  .813,000 
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prising  circumstance  of  these  marvellous  times, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  local  militia, 
which  were  imbodied  only  for  a  few  weeks  in 
the  year,  and   the   persons   composing  which 
never  permanently  left  their  homes,  the  whole 
of  this   immense  force  was  raised  by  volun- 
tary enrolment ;  three  or  four  candidates  were  to 
be  found  applying  for  every  vacancy  in  the  Indian 
army  ;  and  the  casualties  of  the  British  army 
in  Europe,  which  amounted  to  twenty-five  or 
thirty  thousand  annually,  were  entirely  filled  up 
by  enlistment,  or  volunteering  from  the  regular 
militia :  a  sytem  which  had  been  attended  with 
the  very  best  effects,  and  which  had  yielded,  in 
the  last  six  years,  no  less  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand admirable  soldiers  to  the  troops  of  the  line. 
To  extend  and  improve  upon  this  disposition,  a 
bill  was  passed  early  in  this  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, authorizing  twenty-seven  thousand  men 
to  be  raised  by  volunteering  from  the  militia  in 
one  year  :  a  measure  which,  with  the  ordinary 
recruiting,  which  was  taken  at  sixteen  thou- 
sand, would  produce  at  least  forty  thousand 
men  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  year.     By  such 
gentle  means  was  the  stupendous  force  brought 
together  wThich  now  carried  on  the  war  victo- 
riously in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  with 
so  small  a  consumption  of  life  were  the  victo- 
ries gained  which  now  shook  to  its  centre  the 
iron  empire  of  France.* 

But  this  immense  force  could  only  be  main- 
Euormous  ex-  tained  by  a  proportional  expendi- 
penseofthe  ture ;  and,  great  as  had  been  the 
year.  financial  efforts  of  Great  Britain 

during  the  former  year,  they  were  yet  exceeded 
by  the  colossal  exertions  of  the  present.  The 
cost  of  the  army  alone,  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary, rose  to  the  enormous  amount  of  thirty- 
three  millions,  besides  four  millions  and  a  half 
for  the  ordnance  ;  the  navy  required  nearly 
twenty-two  millions ;  and  the  interest  on  the 
national  debt  and  exchequer  bills,  with  the  sink- 
ing fund,  was  no  less  than  forty-three  millions  ; 
the  loans  to  Continental  states  were  ten  mill- 
ions ;  eight  millions  were  advanced  to  Ireland ; 
and,  altogether,  the  expenditure  of  the  year 
reached  the  enormous  amount  of  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  millions.  The  necessity  of  car- 
rying on  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigour,  at 
once  by  land  and  sea,  both  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, from  the  coincidence  of  the  termination  of 
the  Continental  with  the  commencement  of  the 
Transatlantic  contest ;  the  vast  expense  of  the 
campaign  in  the  south  of  France,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  war  was  prosecuted  by  British 
troops  in  the  Netherlands,  and  all  the  armies  of 
Europe  were  arrayed  in  British  pay  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  sufficiently  explain  the  causes  of 
this  vast  expenditure  ;tt  and  certainly  no  pol- 
icy could  have  been  so  shortsighted,  even  in  a 
financial  point  of  view,  as  that  which,  at  such  a 
crisis,  would  have  hesitated  at  straining  every 
nerve  to  improve  to  the  utmost  the  advantages 


Brought  forward....   813,000 

Native  Indian  Army 200,000 

Militia  in  Canada 40,000 

1,053,000 
— Lord  Castlereagh's  Speech,  Nov.  11,  Ann.  Reg.,  1813, 
203  ;  and  Pari  Deb.,  xxvii.,  86,  87. 

*  Lord  Castlereagh's  Speech,  Nov.  11,  1813,  Pari.  Deb., 
zxvii.,  86,  87.     Ann.  Reg.,  1813,  202,  203. 

1  Budget  for  18U.    Ann.  Reg.,  1815,  342  ;  and  Pari.  Deb., 
xxx.,  i.,  ii.,  App.  t  See  Appendix  A.  chap,  lxxiii. 


already  gained,  and  bringing  the  contest  to  an 
immediate  and  glorious  termination. 

But  if  it  is  easy  to  assign  the  causes  of  the 
vast  expenses  of  the  last  year  of  pr(Kij,,j0US 
the  war,  it  is  a  very  different  mat-  sums  provided 
ter  to  explain  how  the  nation  was  for  tn«  service 
able  to  bear  it;  and,  in  truth,  of  all  of  the  *eax- 
the  marvels  of  this  period,  the  most  marvellous 
is  the  way  in  which  funds  were  provided  by  the 
British  Empire  for  the  gigantic  expenditure. of 
the  concluding  years  of  the  war.  When  we 
recollect  that  the  finances  of  France,  supported 
as  they  still  were  by  the  industry  of  forty-two 
millions  of  persons,  and  aided  as  they  had  so 
long  been  by  the  contributions  levied  from  one 
half  of  Europe,  were  at  this  period  utterly  bank- 
rupt, and  that  it  was  only  by  the  aid  of  the 
great  reserved  fund  in  the  vaults  of  the  Tuil- 
eries  that  the  most  pressing  demands  on  the 
treasury  could  be  met,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive how  it  was  possible  for  the  British  Em- 
pire, with  a  population  not  at  this  period,  inclu- 
ding Ireland,  of  so  much  as  eighteen  millions, 
by  any  means  to  have  raised  the  enormous  funds 
which  were  annually  poured  into  the  public  treas- 
ury ;  yet  no  difficulty  whatever  was  experienced 
in  this  particular.  The  permanent  revenue  for 
the  year  1814  amounted  to  nearly  forty-four,  the 
war-taxes  to  thirty  millions  sterling  ;  thirty-six 
millions  were  raised  by  loan,  including  that  pro- 
vided for  Ireland  ;  and  the  ways  and  means 
reached  altogether  the  enormous  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  eleven  millions,  independent  of 
above  six  millions,  which  was  annually  raised 
from  the  landed  property  of  England  for  the 
support  of  the  poor.  But  this  marvel,  great  as 
ft  is,  is  much  enhanced  when  it  is  recollected 
that,  such  was  the  unshaken  credit  and  in- 
exhaustible capital  of  Great  Britain,  that  these 
prodigious  loans  were  raised,  in  this  the  twenty- 
first  year  of  the  war,  at  the  low  rate  of  £4  12*. 
Id.  of  annual  interest ;  and  that  even  on  these 
reduced  terms,  such  was  the  competition  of  the 
lenders,  and  rise  of  the  funds  and  script,  at  the 
time  the  bidding  was  going  forward,  that  no  less 
than  a  million  of  stock  was  thereby  saved,  to 
the  public — the  lenders  being  inscribed  for  so 
much  stock  in  the  five  and  three  per  cents.,  and 
immense  fortunes  realized  to  the  lucky  con- 
tractors. *t 

The  Continental  writers,  struck  with  aston- 
ishment at  this  growing  and  ex- 
pansive  power  in  the  British  finan-  "dmary5 
ces,  which  no  demands,  how  great  financial 
soever,  were  able  to  exhaust,  have  wealth  of 
generally  concurred  in  referring  it  at  Bmam- 
to  the  effect  of  the  war  itself,  which  secured  to 
the  English  merchants  the  commerce  of  all  civ- 
ilized nations,  and  rendered  London  the  centre 
of  the  wealth,  not  only  of  the  British  Empire, 
but  of  the  whole  globe.  English  writers,  equal- 
ly amazed  at  this  extraordinary  phenomenon, 
have  sought  an  explanation  of  it  in  the  great  ad- 
dition which  at  this  period  was  made  to  British 
industry  by  the  introduction  of  the  steam-en- 
gine, and  the  vast  improvements  introduced 
into  the  machinery  for  cotton  manufacture,  and 
have  repeated,  again  and  again,  the  striking  ob- 
servation, that  James  Watt  stood  forth  the  real 
conqueror  of  Napoleon.      Without  disputing, 

*  Pari.  Deb.,  xxviii.,  66,  67,  and  xxx.,  App.,  2-5;  and 
Ann.  Beg.,  1813,  34.       t  See  Appendix  A,  chap,  lxxiii 
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however,  that  these  causes  had  a  material  ef- 
fect in  counteracting  the  influence  of  the  many 
circumstances  which,  during  the  progress  of 
the  contest,  had  at  various  periods  tended  so 
powerfully  to  depress  the  springs  of  British  in- 
dustry, it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  the  influ- 
ence of  this  concentration  of  foreign  commerce 
and  growth  of  manufacturing  industry  has  been 
much  overrated,  and  that  it  is  in  other  causes 
that  the  true  solution  of  this  extraordinary  phe- 
nomenon is  to  be  found.  The  coincidence  of 
the  American  Non-Importation  Act,  passed  in 
February,  1811,  with  the  exclusion  of  British 
commerce  from  almost  the  whole  Continent  by 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees,  had  reduced  the 
British  exports  to  a  most  alarming  degree  in 
that  year  ;  and  though  the  opening  of  the  Baltic 
harbours,  by  the  war  of  1812,  and  of  those  of 
Germany  and  the  Adriatic  by  that  of  1813,  had 
a  powerful  effect  in  counteracting  these  causes 
of  depression,  yet  the  closing  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican market,  which  took  off,  even  at  that  period, 
manufactured  goods  to  the  amount  of  fourteen 
millions  annually,  had  a  most  prejudicial  effect 
upon  every  branch  of  industry ;  and  neither  the 
exports  nor  imports,  accordingly,  of  1812  or 
1813  had  equalled  what  they  had  previously 
been  in  1809  and  1810.  And  those  who  are  ac- 
customed to  refer  the  stupendous  financial  ef- 
forts of  Great  Britain  at  the  close  of  the  war 
to  the  monopoly  enjoyed  at  that  period  by  Brit- 
ish commerce,  which  has  been  since  shared 
with  other  nations,  or  the  vast  recent  growth 
of  its  cotton  manufactures,  will  be  probably 
surprised  to  learn  that,  at  that  period,  our  ex- 
ports and  our  imports  were  not  more  than  a 
third  of  what  they  have  since  become ;  that  our 
tonnage  little  exceeded  a  half  of  what  it  now 
is  ;  and  that  the  population  of  the  Empire  was 
eleven  millions  less  than  the  amount  which  it 
has  attained  at  this  time.* 

The  true  explanation  of  this  extraordinary 
The  heroic  and  unparalleled  phenomenon  is  to  be 
spirit  of  the  sought  for,  not  in  any  casual  or  acci- 
nation.  dental  circumstances  which  at  that 
period  poured  any  extraordinary  stream  of 
wealth  into  the  British  islands,  but  in  the  in- 
dustrious character  of  their  inhabitants,  the 
long  protection  from  foreign  aggression  which 
they  had  enjoyed,  the  free,  and  yet  tempered 
spirit  of  their  internal  constitution,  and  the  he- 
roic spirit  with  which  they  were  animated  in 
the  latter  years  of  the  contest.  It  is  not  any 
casual  or  passing  advantage  or  monopoly,  en- 
joyed for  a  few  years  by  its  merchants  or  man- 
ufacturers, which  can  enable  a  country  to  main- 
tain a  war  for  twenty  years  with  the  most  pow- 
erful nations  in  the  world,  and  in  its  concluding 

*  Table  showing  the  Population,  Exports,  Imports,  and 
Tonnage  of  the  British  Empire,  in  1811,  1812,  and  1814, 
and  in  1836,  1837,  and  1838.  Records  of  1813  destroyed  by 
lire  : 


Population  of  »_~fc*.                 t ,„              Tonnage, 

Years.     GrL.  Brifcjn  0B*tfftm.  OffiSvle.        BrMf& 

and  Ireland.  Foreign. 

1811... 17,5a0,000  £28,799,120  £26,510,186      2,072,244 

181?...  17,830,000  38,041,573  26,163,431  st^tlfre 

1814.    .18.000,000  53,573,234  33,755,264      1,889,535 

7836...  26,280,000  97,621,549  57,230,968  3,556,697 
1837. .  .26,560,000  85,781,669  54,737,301  3,383,965 
1838...  27,000,000  105,170,549  61,268,320  4,099,039 
— Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  i.,  11  ;  ii.,  98  and  174  ; 
and  Finance  Accounts  for  1840,  and  Porter's  Pari  Tables, 
ix.,  43,  44. 


years  spend  from  a  hundred  and  ten  to  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  millions  annually,  without  rais- 
ing the  rate  of  interest,  or  exhausting  its  na- 
tional resources.  Centuries  of  pacific  exertion,, 
the  accumulations  of  long-protected  industry, 
the  energy  of  a  free  constitution,  the  security 
of  habitual  order,  an  industrial  national  charac- 
ter, the  influence  of  long-established  artificial 
wants,  and  unbounded  natural  advantages,  both 
for  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures, 
must  combine  to  produce  such  an  astonishing 
result. 

England  had  made  good  use  of  this  extraor- 
dinary combination  of  advantages  „    ,  ■    t- 

,      .  *  ,,  ,     ,  .   ,        =>        Combination 

during  the  whole  course  of  the  con-  of  many  causes 
test ;  her  industry,  constantly  pro-  which  produ- 
tected,  alike  from  foreign  aggres-  <=ed  this  result. 
sion  and  domestic  spoliation,  had  flourished 
amid  the  revolutionary  devastation,  or  military 
oppression,  of  other  nations ;  her  agriculture, 
keeping  pace  with  the  rapid  growth  of  her  popu- 
lation, had  even  outstripped  the  wants  of  the 
people,  and  for  the  first  time  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury, had  rendered  the  Empire,  in  ordinary  sea- 
sons, independent  of  foreign  supplies  for  food  ; 
while  her  commerce  and  manufactures,  enjoy- 
ing a  virtual  monopoly  of  all  the  lucrative  inter- 
course which  the  dreadful  contest  which  was 
raging  had  left  to  mankind,  though  inconsider- 
able in  amount  to  what  they  have  since  become, 
were  attended  in  general  with  large  profits,  and 
occasioned  a  vast  accumulation  of  wealth  in 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  hands.  But, 
though  due  weight  is  by  no  means  to  be  denied 
to  these  concurring  circumstances,  they  were 
not  the  most  important  causes  which  conspired 
to  produce  this  extraordinary  result ;  they  mere- 
ly brought  to  maturity  the  crop  prepared  by  cen- 
turies of  previous  regulated  freedom,  protected 
industry,  and  natural  advantages.  And  all  these 
causes,  powerful  as  they  were,  would  have  failed 
in  producing  the  result,  if  they  had  not  been  aid- 
ed at  the  decisive  moment  by  a  noble  constancy 
in  the  government,  and  spirit  in  the  people, 
which  made  them  face  difficulties  and  undertake 
burdens  which  would  have  been  deemed  un- 
bearable in  any  other  age  or  country,  and  poured 
forth  the  long  accumulations  of  British  wealth 
in  the  cause  of  mankind  with  a  profusion  which 
must  ever  render  this  the  most  glorious  and  ani- 
mating period  of  British  history. 

While  Great  Britain  and  France  were  thus 
severally   preparing  for  the   final 
struggle  which  was  to  decide  the  Sib" 
great  contest  between  Revolution-  ereigns  from 
ary   and   Conservative   principles,  Frankfort  as  to 
the   allied   sovereigns,   assembled  Lac"61"*1 
at  Frankfort,  adopted  a  measure 
which,  more  than  any  other,  tended  to  elevate 
their  cause  in  the  estimation  of  mankind,  and 
to  sever  from  Napoleon  the  support  of  the  French 
people.     The  Baron  Saint  Aignan,  ambassadoi 
of  France  at  the  court  of  Saxe- Weimar,  had 
been  made  prisoner  during  the  advance  of  the 
allies  to  the  Rhine,  and  in  the  first  moment  of 
his  capture  he  had  been  received  with  marked 
kindness  by  Metternich,  who  assured  him,  in  the 
most  emphatic  terms,  of  the  anxious  wish  ol 
the  allied  powers,  and  more  especially  his  own 
sovereign,  for  a  general  peace.      Five 
days  subsequent  to  their  arrival  at  Frank- 
fort,  they  sent  for  the  count,  and  after  again  re« 
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iterating  in  person,  in  the  strongest  terms,  their 
pacific  inclinations,  despatched  him  to  Paris 
with  a  private  letter  from  the  Emperor  Francis 
to  his  daughter  Marie  Louise,  and  a  dip- 
'  lomatic  note  from  the  whole  sovereigns, 
in  which  they  stated  the  terms  on  which  they 
were  willing  to  open  negotiations.  The  basis 
of  these  terms  was,  "  that  France  was  to  be  re- 
stricted to  its  natural  limits  between  the  Rhine, 
the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees ;  that  Spain  should 
be  restored  to  its  ancient  dynasty  ;  and  that  the 
independence  of  Italy  and  Germany  should  be 
secured,  under  princes  of  their  native  families. 
If  these  terms  were  agreed  to,  M.  de  Saint  Aig- 
nan  was  assured  that  England  would  make  great 
sacrifices,  and  would  recognise  every  liberty  of 
commerce  and  navigation  to  which  France  had 
any  right  to  pretend,  and  that  nothing  hostile  to 
the  dynasty  of  Napoleon  would  be  insisted  on." 
To  these  propositions  Maret  replied,  on 
the  part  of  the  French  emperor,  that  "  a 
peace  concluded  on  the  basis  of  the  independ- 
ence of  all  nations,  as  well  in  a  Continental  as 
a  maritime  point  of  view,  had  been  the  constant 
object  of  his  majesty's  solicitude  ;"  and  he  spe- 
cified the  city  of  Manheim,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rliine,  which  he  proposed  should  be  declared 
neutral,  and  made  the  seat  of  the  negotiations. 
But  he  did  not  say  whether  or  not  the  French 
emperor  would  accede  to  the  basis  proposed ; 
which  omission  was  justly  complained  of 
by  Metternich  in  his  reply,  as  rendering 
nugatory  any  negotiation  which  might  be  com- 
menced. To  this  Maret  replied  that,  in  admit- 
ting  as  the  basis  of  the  whole  the  inde- 
"  pendence  of  all  nations,  the  French  em- 
peror had,  in  effect,  admitted  all  for  which  the 
allies  contended  ;  and  with  this  explanation  Met- 
^  ,.  ternich  professed  himself  entirely  satis- 
Dec- ]0"  tied.* 

Hitherto  everything  seemed  to  augur  well  for 
Noble  deck-  tne  °Penmg  °f  the  negotiation ;  and, 
ration  of  the  the  better  to  express  the  views  with 
allies  from  which  they  were  animated,  the  al- 
Frankibrt.  ]ied  sovereigns  published  a  declara- 
tion, dated  Frankfort,  1st  of  December,  1813, 
detailing  the  principles  on  which  they  were  will- 
ing to  treat  with  Napoleon,  and  the  objects  for 
which  the  alliance  contended  ;  and  the  whole 
history  of  the  world  does  not  contain  a  more 
noble  instance  of  justice  and  moderation  in  the 
moment  of  triumph  than  is  exhibited  in  that  in- 
strument. "  The  allied  powers,"  it  declared, 
"  desirous  of  obtaining  a  general  peace  on  a  solid 
foundation,  promulgate  in  the  face  of  the  world 
the  principles  which  are  the  basis  and  guide  of 
their  conduct,  their  wishes,  and  their  determi- 
nations. The  allied  powers  do  not  make  war 
on  France,  but  on  that  preponderance  which,  to 
the  misfortune  of  Europe  and  of  France,  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  has  long  exercised  beyond 
the  limits  of  France.  rI  hey  desire  that  it  should 
be  powerful  and  happy  ;  that  commerce  should 
revive  and  the  arts  flourish  ;  that  its  territory 
should  preserve  an  extent  unknown  under  its 

*  Rapport  dele  Baron  Saint  Aignan,  9th  Nov.,  1813.  Note 
de  Saint  Aignan,  9th  Nov.  Due  de  Bassano  au  Prince  de 
Metternich,  16th  Nov.,  1813.  Reponse  de  Metternich,  25th 
Nov.,  1813.  Lettre  de  M.le  Due  de  Vienne  au  Prince  de 
Metternich,  Id  Dec,  1813.  Reponse  de  Metternich,  10th 
Dec.,  Ibl3.  All  contained  in  the  suppressed  Monileur  of  20th 
of  January,  1814,  and  given  in  Fain,  MS.  de  1814,  46-57. 
Pieces  Justificatifs . 


ancient  kings  :  because  the  French  power,  great 
and  strong,  is  in  Europe  one  of  the  fundament- 
al bases  of  the  social  edifice ;  because  a  great 
people  can  only  be  tranquil  so  long  as  they  are 
happy  ;  because  a  brave  nation  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  overthrown  because,  in  its  turn,  it  has 
experienced  reverses  in  an  obstinate  and  bloody 
struggle,  in  which  it  has  combated  with  its  ac- 
customed valour ;  but  the  allied  powers  wish 
themselves  to  be  happy  and  tranquil — they  wish 
a  state  of  peace,  which,  by  a  wise  division  of 
power,  by  a  just  equilibrium,  may  hereafter  pre- 
serve their  people  from  the  calamities  without 
number  which  for  twenty  years  have  oppressed 
Europe.  The  allied  powers  will  not  lay  down 
their  arms  before  they  have  attained  that  great 
and  beneficent  result ;  they  will  not  lay  them 
down  till  the  political  state  of  Europe  is  of 
new  secured,  before  the  immutable  principles 
of  justice  have  resumed  their  ascendant  ovei 
vain  pretensions,  and  till  the  sanctity  of  trea- 
ties has  at  length  secured  a  real  peace  to  Eu- 
rope."* 

When  sentiments  so  elevated  and  generous 
were  promulgated   openly  by  the  AT     ,     ,   . 

ii     j  -i.       •    ii  i.      Napoleon's  de 

allied  powers,  it  might  reasonably  vices  to  elude 
have  been  expected  that  the  nego-  accepting 
tiations  would  have  been  immedi-  these  terras- 
ately  opened  by  the  French  government ;  and 
certainly  never  was  a  defeated  monarch  and  na- 
tion invited  in  such  a  way  to  concur  in  the  gen- 
eral pacification  of  the  world.  Instead  of  this, 
however,  Napoleon,  by  every  art,  protracted  it 
as  much  as  possible  ;  and,  six  weeks  after  M.  de 
Saint  Aignan  had  been  despatched  with  these 
pacific  overtures,  the  negotiations  had  not  evea 
got  the  length  of  naming  plenipotentiaries.  The 
basis  agreed  to  by  Napoleon  was  accepted  by 
the  allies  on  the  10th  of  December,  but  the  let- 
ter notifying  their  acceptance  was  not  even  an- 
swered by  Caulaincourt  on  the  part  of  France 
till  the  6th  of  January  ;  and  before  that  time  ar- 
rived, the  Rhine  was  crossed  at  all  points,  and 
the  war  carried  into  the  French  territory ;  and 
the  negotiation,  in  consequence,  only  commen- 
ced at  Chatillon  at  a  later  period  of  the  cam- 
paign. In  truth,  Napoleon  was  desirous  only 
to  gain  time  to  complete  his  defensive  prepara- 
tions in  his  own  dominions ;  and  nothing  was 
farther  from  his  intention  than  to  withdraw  be- 
hind the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees ; 
and  although  the  other  allied  powers  were  real- 
ly desirous  of  an  accommodation,  yet  Alexan- 
der was  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea — • 
which  experience  soon  proved  to  be  well  found- 
ed— that  no  real  peace  was  practicable  with  the 
French  emperor,  and  that  the  wisest  policy  was 
to  await  the  course  of  military  events,  and  not 
fetter  themselves  by  any  engagements  which 
might  prove  prejudicial,  in  the  event  of  ulterior 
success,  in  the  great  measures  which  were  in 
preparation.  Thus  the  negotiation  which  open^ 
ed  under  such  favourable  auspices  came  at  this 
time  to  nothing  ;  for  this  plain  reason,  that  the 
views  of  the  leaders  on  both  sides  were  so  much 
at  variance,  that  the  difference  between  them 
could  be  adjusted  only  by  the  sword. t 


*  Declaration,  Dec.  1,  1813,  Ann.  Reg.,  1813,  442  ;  ancj 
Schoell,  Recueil,  ii.,  357.     Monts.,  vii.,  278. 

t  Metternich  to  Caulaincourt,  Dec,  10,  1813;  and  Cau- 
laincourt to  Metternich,  Jau.  6,  1814,  Fain,  57,  58.  Damlef- 
sky,  Camp,  de  1814,  2,  3. 
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One  reason  why  Napoleon  went,  in  appear- 


Opening  of  the 


ance  at  least,  into  this  elusory  ne- 


session  of  the  gotiation,  was  in  order  to  have  the 
Legislative  benefit  of  the  statement  to  the 
Body.  Chamber  of  Deputies,  who  were 

December  19.  summoned  to  meet  on  the  19th  of 
December,  that  negotiations  were  in  progress, 
without  being  fettered  by  any  engagement,  or 
the  acceptance  of  any  distinct  basis  of  peace. 
That  assembly  met,  accordingly,  at  that  period  ; 
but  soon  evinced  a  spirit  so  refractory,  that  he 
found  it  impossible  to  carry  on  the  government 
until  they  were  adjourned.  The  clamour  was 
too  loud,  and  the  spirit  of  discontent  and  despair 
which  now  prevailed  in  almost  every  part  of 
France  too  deep-seated  and  profound,  to  be  ei- 
ther stifled  by  the  seductions  or  overawed  by 
the  terrors  of  the  imperial  authority.  Napoleon 
opened  the  session  in  person,  with  great  pomp. 
"  Splendid  victories,"  said  he,  "  have  illustrated 
the  French  armies  in  this  campaign  ;  defections 
without  a  parallel  have  rendered  those  victories 
unavailing,  or  turned  them  against  us  :  France 
would  now  have  been  in  danger,  but  for  the 
energy  and  union  of  the  French.  In  these  mo- 
mentous circumstances,  rny  first  thought  has 
been  to  summon  you  around  me  :  my  heart  has 
need  of  the  presence  and  affection  of  my  sub- 
jects. I  have  never  been  seduced  by  prosperity 
— adversity  will  find  me  superior  to  its  strokes : 
I  have  often  given  peace  to  the  nations  when 
they  had  lost  everything  ;  with  a  part  of  my 
conquests  I  raised  up  thrones  for  monarchs  who 
have  since  abandoned  me.  I  had  conceived 
and  executed  great  designs  for  the  happiness  of 
the  world.  A  monarch  and  a  father,  I  feel  that 
peace  adds  to  the  security  of  thrones  as  well  as 
that  of  families.  Nothing  on  my  part  is  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  re-establishment  of  peace :  you 
are  the  natural  organs  of  the  throne  ;  it  is  for 
you  to  give  an  example  of  energy  which  may 
dignify  our  generation  in  the  eyes  of  posterity. 
Let  them  not  say  of  us,  they  have  sacrificed  the 
first  interests  of  their  country  ;  they  have  sub- 
mitted to  laws  which  England  has  sought  in  vain, 
during  four  centuries,  to  impose  upon  France. 
I  am  confident  that,  in  this  crisis,  the  French 
will  show  themselves  worthy  of  themselves  and 
of  me."* 

M.  de  Fontanes,  the  orator  of  government, 
Eloquent  answered  in  his  wonted  style  of 
speech  of  Na-  sonorous  and  dignified  eloquence, 
poleou  on  this  concluding  with  the  exhortation 
occasion.  «  t0  rajjy  roun(i  t(ie  diadem,  where 

the  lustre  of  fifty  victories  shines  through  a 
passing  cloud.  Fortune  is  never  long  wanting 
to  nations  which  are  not  wanting  to  them- 
selves." Napoleon  replied,  "  I  will  make,  with- 
out regret,  the  sacrifices  required  by  the  basis 
proposed  by  the  enemy  :  my  life  has  but  one 
object,  the  happiness  of  the  French.  Mean- 
while, Beam,  Alsace,  and  Franche  Comte  are 
invaded ;  the  cries  of  that  part  of  my  family 
agonize  my  heart — I  call  the  French  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  French  !  I  call  the  Frenchmen 
of  Paris,  of  Brittany,  of  Normandy,  of  Cham- 
pagne, of  Burgundy,  and  of  the  other  depart- 
ments, to  the  assistance  of  their  brethren  ! 
Shall  we  abandon  them  in  their  misfortune  ? 
Peace  and  the  deliverance  of  our  country  should 

•*  Discours  de  Nap.,  Dec.  19,  1813,  Momteur,  Dec.   19 ; 
and  Goldsmith's  Recueil,  vi.,  558. 


be  our  rallying  cry.  At  the  sight  of  a  whole 
people  in  arms  the  stranger  will  fly,  or  sign 
peace  on  the  terms  which  he  himself  has  pro- 
posed. The  time  has  gone  past  when  we  could 
think  of  recovering  our  conquests."* 

In  the  Senate  everything  went  on  smoothly, 
and  nothing  indicated  any  distrust  TT  .  ,     . 

U  n.CVPPf*t6Q  11  lu 

of,  or  opposition  to  the  govern-  violent  opposi- 
ment.      But  in  the  Chamber  of  tion  which 
Deputies  matters  soon  assumed  a  ^ea^?  ont, m  r 

r     j -a-  tvt    i     -.i       the  Chamber  of 

very  different  aspect.  JNotwith-  Deputies, 
standing  the  pains  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  nomination  of  a  president,  the 
Duke  of  Massa,  by  the  emperor,  and  the  filling 
up  of  all  the  vacant  seats,  twenty-three  in  num- 
ber, by  the  same  authority  instead  of  the  legal 
mode  of  election,  it  soon  appeared  that  a  large 
party  in  that  assembly  were  animated  with  a 
spirit  which  it  was  impossible  to  control.  The 
first  serious  business  which  was  committed  to 
the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  was  the  nomina- 
tion by  each  of  a  committee,  to  whom  the  docu- 
ments connected  with  the  negotiations  which 
had  been  opened  with  the  allied  powers  should 
be  submitted.  That  appointed  by  the  Senate, 
consisting  of  Talleyrand,  Lacepede,  Fontanes, 
and  others,  entirely  in  the  interest  of  govern- 
ment, gave  no  umbrage  to  Napoleon.  But  the 
list  circulated  by  authority,  for  the  adoption  of 
the  deputies,  met  with  a  very  different  recep- 
tion. It  was  rejected  by  a  considerable  major- 
ity, and  a  committee  instead  appointed,  consist- 
ing of  persons  heretofore,  with  the  exception 
of  one,  Laine,  unknown,  and  over  whom  the 
court  possessed  little  influence.  It  was  easy 
to  foresee,  from  this  commencement,  that,  in 
the  present  excited  state  of  the  public  mind,  a 
contest  of  a  very  serious  kind  awaited  the  em- 
peror with  his  own  legislatures 

In  effect,  it  broke  out  sooner  than  could  have 
been  anticipated.  The  committee  Laine's  report 
appointed  to  consider  the  diplo-  in  the  Chamber 
matic  instruments  communicated  of  Deputies, 
to  them  immediately  commenced  December  28- 
their  labours  ;  and  their  report,  drawn  by  Laine, 
was  communicated  to  the  chamber,  in  a  secret 
meeting  held  on  the  28th.  This  report  bore, 
"  that,  to  prevent  the  country  from  becoming 
the  prey  of  foreigners,  it  was  indispensable  to 
nationalize  the  war  ;  and  this  could  not  be  done 
unless  the  nation  and  its  monarch  were  united 
by  closer  bonds.  It  has  become  indispensable 
to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  our  enemies' 
accusations  of  aggrandizement :  there  would  be 
real  magnanimity  in  a  formal  declaration  that, 
the  independence  of  the  French  people,  and  the 
integrity  of  its  territory,  is  all  that  we  contend 
for.  It  is  for  the  government  to  propose  meas- 
ures which  may  at  once  repel  the  enemy,  and 
secure  peace  on  a  durable  basis.  These  meas- 
ures would  be  at  once  efficacious,  if  the  French 
nation  were  persuaded  that  the  government,  rn 
good  faith,  aspired  only  to  the  glory  of  peace, 
and  that  their  blood  would  no  longer  be  shed 
but  to  defend  our  country  and  secure  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws.  But  these  words  of '  peace' 
and  'country'  will  resound  in  vain,  if  the  insti- 
tutions are  not  guarantied  which  secure  these 
blessings.  It  appears,  therefore,  to  the  com- 
mission to  be  indispensable  that,  at  the  same 


*  Thib.,  ix.,  468.    Moniteur,  Dec.  22,  1813.    Goldsmith, 
vi.,  57.  t  Thib.,  vi.,  468,  469.    Monts.,  vii.,  292. 
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time  that  the  government  proposes  the  most 
prompt  and  efficacious  measures  for  the  security 
of  the  country,  his  majesty  should  be  supplica- 
ted to  maintain  entire  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
which  guaranty  to  the  French  the  rights  of  lib- 
erty and  security,  and  to  the  nation  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  its  political  rights."* 

"  The  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  is  an  alli- 

Rrmarkable  ance  usem'  onty  to  tne  Germans :  a 
statements  powerful  hand  secured  them  inde- 
■which  it  con-  pendence.  If  they  prefer  the  chains 
tamed.  0f  Austria,  why  not  abandon  them 

to  their  desires  1  As  to  Holland,  since  the  al- 
lies insist  on  the  conditions  of  Luneville,  we 
may  withdraw  without  regret  from  provinces 
vlifficult  to  preserve,  in  which  the  English  in- 
terest exclusively  prevails,  and  to  which  the 
English  commerce  is  the  price  of  existence. 
Have  these  countries  not  been  so  impoverished 
by  the  war,  that  we  have  seen  patrician  families 
withdraw  from  them,  as  if  pursued  by  a  devas- 
tating scourge,  to  carry  elsewhere  their  indus- 
try and  their  riches  ?  We  have  need,  without 
doubt,  of  courage  to  make  the  truth  known  to 
our  emperor  ;  but,  with  whatever  perils  the  at- 
tempt is  attended,  we  will  incur  them  rather 
than  betray  his  confidence  :  we  would  rather 
-endanger  oar  own  lives  than  the  existence  of 
the  nation. 

"  Let  us  attempt  no  dissimulation  :  our  evils 
are  at  their  height ;  the  country  is  menaced  on 
the  frontiers  at  all  points  ;  commerce  is  annihi- 
lated, agriculture  languishes,  industry  is  expi- 
ring :  there  is  no  Frenchman  who  has  not,  in 
his  family  or  his  fortune,  some  cruel  wound  to 
•heal.  The  facts  are  notorious,  and  can  never 
be  sufficiently  enforced.  Agriculture,  for  the 
last  five  years,  has  gained  nothing;  it  barely 
exists,  and  the  fruit  of  its  toil  is  annually  dissi- 
.pated  by  the  treasury,  which  unceasingly  de- 
vours everything  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  ru- 
ined and  famished  armies.  The  conscription 
has  become,  for  all  France,  a  frightful  scourge, 
because  it  has  always  been  driven  to  extremi- 
ties in  execution.  For  the  last  three  years  the 
harvest  of  death  has  been  reaped  three  times  a 
year  !  a  barbarous  war,  without  an  object,  swal- 
lows up  the  youth,  torn  from  their  education, 
from  agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  arts.  Have 
the  tears  of  mothers  and  the  blood  of  genera- 
tions thus  become  the  patrimony  of  kings  1  It 
is  fit  that  nations  should  have  a  moment's 
breathing-time  ;  the  period  has  arrived  when 
they  should  cease  to  tear  out  each  other's  en- 
trails ;  it  is  time  that  thrones  should  be  con- 
solidated, and  that  our  enemies  should  be  de- 
prived of  the  plea,  that  we  are  forever  striving 
to  carry  into  the  world  the  torch  of  revolution."! 

The  reading  of  this  report  conjured  up  a  per- 
Napoleon  fect  storm  in  the  chamber.  It  was 
resolves  to dis-  so  long  since  the  words  liberty  and 
rh™  h16  political  rights  had  been  heard  with- 

andahisesrpeech  >n  its  walls,  that  the  courtiers  start- 
to  the  Council  ed,  as  if  high  treason  had  been  spo- 
Df  state.  ken  m  their  presence.   The  pres- 

ident, Regnier,  interrupted  the  report.  "  Ora- 
tor," said  the  nominee  of  Napoleon,  "  what 
you  say  is  unconstitutional."  "  In  what"!"  re- 
plied  he  ;  "  there  is  nothing  unconstitutional 

*  Thib.,  ii.,  468,  469.  Bucher  et  Roux,  Hist.  Pari., 
xxxix.,  458. 
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here  but  your  presence."  The  debate  was  ad- 
journed to  the  30th,  and  a  majority  of  four  fifths 
voted  an  address  to  the  emperor,  and  that 
Laine"s  report  should  be  printed  and  distributed. 
Napoleon  instantly  ordered  the  printing  to  be 
stopped,  the  proofs  already  thrown  off  to  be 
seized,  and  refused  to  receive  the  address.  He 
summoned  the  Council  of  State,  and  thus  broke 
forth  :  "  Gentlemen,  you  are  aware  of  the  state 
of  affairs,  and  the  dangers  of  the  country.  I 
thought  it  fit,  without  being  under  any  obliga- 
tion so  to  do,  to  make  a  confidential  communi- 
cation to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  state 
of  the  negotiations,  because  I  wished  to  asso- 
ciate them  with  my  dearest  interests.  They 
have  taken  advantage  of  that  communication, 
to  turn  an  arm  against  me,  that  is,  against  the 
country.  Instead  of  aiding  me  by  their  efforts, 
they  restrain  my  own.  An  imposing  attitude 
on  our  part  can  alone  repel  the  enemy — theirs 
attracts  him.  Instead  of  presenting  to  him  a 
front  of  brass,  they  lay  bare  our  wounds  :  they 
demand  peace  with  great  cries,  when  the  only 
possible  means  of  obtaining  it  is  by  seconding 
me  in  war.  They  complain  of  me  ;  they  speak 
of  their  grievances  ;  but  what  time,  what  place, 
have  they  chosen  for  bringing  them  forward  1 
Is  it  not  in  family,  and  not  in  presence  of  the 
enemy,  that  they  should  treat  of  such  subjects  1 
Have  I,  then,  been  inaccessible  to  them  1  Have 
I  shown  myself  incapable  of  listening  to  reason  1 
Matters  have  come,  however,  to  such  a  pass, 
that  a  decisive  part  must  be  taken.  The  Legis- 
lative Body,  instead  of  uniting  with  me  in  sa- 
ving France,  does  all  it  can  to  precipitate  its  fall ; 
it  betrays  its  duties.  I  fulfil  mine :  I  dissolve 
it."* 

He  then  caused  to  be  read  a  decree,  which 
he  proposed  to  issue,  declaring  that  His  decree  dis- 
two  fifths  of  the  Legislative  Body  solving  the 
had  already  exhausted  their  powers;  Chambers, 
that  another  fifth,  on  the  1st  of  January,  would 
be  in  the  same  situation  ;  and,  therefore,  that 
the  Legislative  Body  was  prorogued  till  the  elec- 
tions were  completed.  "  Such,"  resumed  the 
emperor,  "  is  the  decree  which  I  propose  to  is- 
sue ;  and  if  I  were  assured  that  this  very  day 
the  people  of  Paris,  in  a  body,  were  to  come  to 
massacre  me  in  the  Tuileries,  I  would  not  the 
less  persevere  in  it — for  it  is  my  duty.  When 
the  French  people  intrusted  me  with  their  des- 
tinies, I  considered  the  laws  given  me  to  gov- 
ern them  ;  if  I  had  deemed  them  insufficient,  I 
would  not  have  accepted  the  charge.  They 
need  not  suppose  that  I  am  Louis  XVI.  When 
I  became  emperor,  I  did  not  cease  to  be  a  citi- 
zen. If  anarchy  is  to  be  instilled  anew,  I  will 
abdicate,  and  mix  in  the  crowd  to  enjoy  my 
part  in  the  sovereignty,  rather  than  remain  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  when  I  can  only  endanger 
all,  without  protecting  any.  My  determination 
is  conformable  to  the  law :  if  all  would  now 
discharge  their  duty,  I  would  be  invincible  be- 
hind it  as  in  face  of  the  enemy."t 

On  the  day  following,  being  the  1st  of  Janua- 
ry, 1814,  on  occasion  of  the  public  „.     . ,  •' 

_'       .  r  .,  .,       ...        F      ,       His  Tiolent  m- 

reception  of  the  authorities  in  the  vective  against 
Tuileries,  Napoleon  broke  forth  in  the  Chambers 
a   strain    of   vehement    invective  at  the  Tuikr- 
against     the    Legislative     Body:  Ies' 
"Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  you  have  it  in  your  pow- 
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er  to  do  much  good,  and  you  have  done  nothing 
but  mischief.  Eleven  twelfths  of  you  are  good, 
the  rest  are  factious.  What  do  you  hope  for  by 
putting  yourselves  in  opposition  1  To  gain  pos- 
session of  power  ?  But  what  are  your  means 
for  doing  so  1  Are  you  the  representatives  of 
the  people  1  I  am  so  :  four  times  I  have  been 
invoked  by  the  nation,  and  four  times  I  have 
had  the  votes  of  four  millions  of  men  for  me.  I 
have  a  title  to  supreme  authority  which  you 
have  not.  You  are  nothing  but  the  representa- 
tives of  the  departments  of  the  nation.  Your 
commission  has  been  guided  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Gironde :  M.  Lain<§  is  a  conspirator,  an  agent 
of  England,  with  which  he  is  in  correspondence 
by  means  of  the  advocate  De  Seze  ;  the  others 
are  actuated  by  factious  motives.  I  will  keep 
my  eye  on  M.  Laine  ;  he  is  a  bad  man.  Your 
report  is  drawn  up  with  an  astute  and  perfidi- 
ous spirit,  of  the  effects  of  which  you  are  well 
aware.  Two  battles  lost  in  Campagne  would 
not  have  done  me  so  much  mischief. 

"  I  have  immolated  my  passions,  my  pride, 
my  ambition,  to  the  good  of  France.  I  was  in 
expectation  that  you  would  appreciate  my  mo- 
tivpf;,  and  not  urge  me  to  sacrifices  inconsistent 
with  the  honour  of  the  nation.  Far  from  that, 
in  your  report  you  mingle  irony  with  reproach  : 
you  tell  me  that  adversity  has  given  me  salu- 
tary counsels  ;  how  can  you  reproach  me  with 
my  misfortunes  ?  I  have  supported  them  with 
honour,  because  I  have  received  from  nature  a 
strong  and  fierce  character  ;  and  if  I  had  not 
possessed  that  ardent  temperament  of  mind,  I 
would  never  have  raised  myself  to  the  first 
throne  in  the  universe.  Nevertheless,  I  have 
need  of  consolation,  and  I  expected  it  from  you : 
so  far  from  giving  it,  you  have  endeavoured  to 
cover  tub  with  mud  ;  but  I  am  one  of  those  men 
whom  you  may  kill,  but  cannot  dishonour.  Is 
it  by  such  reproaches  that  you  expect  to  restore 
the  lustre  of  the  throne  1  What  is  the  throne  1 
Four  pieces  of  gilded  wood  covered  with  a  piece 
of  velvet.  The  real  throne  has  its  seat  in  the 
nation :  you  cannot  separate  the  two  without 
mutual  injury  ;  for  the  nation  has  more  need  of 
me  than  I  have  of  the  nation.  What  could  it 
do  without  a  chief  and  without  a  guide  T  When 
the  question  was  how  we  could  repel  the  ene- 
my, you  demand  institutions,  as  if  we  had  them 
not !  Are  you  not  content  with  the  Constitu- 
tion 1  If  you  are  not  so,  you  should  have  told 
me  so  four  years  ago,  or  postponed  your  de- 
mand to  two  years  after  a  general  peace.  Is 
this  the  moment  to  insist  on  such  a  demand] 
You  wish  to  imitate  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
and  commence  a  revolution  ■?  Be  it  so.  You 
will  find  I  will  not  imitate  Louis  XVi. :  I  would 
rather  abandon  the  throne ;  I  would  preier  ma- 
king part  of  the  sovereign  people  to  beiny  an 
enslaved  king.  I  am  sprung  from  the  peop  • : 
I  know  the  obligations  I  contracted  when  I  as 
cended  the  throne.  You  have  done  me  much 
mischief:  you  would  have  done  me  still  more,  if 
I  had  allowed  your  report  to  be  printed.  You 
speak  of  abuses,  of  vexations.  I  know,  as  well 
as  you,  that  such  have  existed  :  they  arose  from 
circumstances  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  times. 
But  was  it  necessary  to  let  all  Europe  into  our 
secrets  1  Is  it  fitting  to  wash  our  dirty  linen  in 
public,  instead  of  the  privacy  of  our  families  1 
In  what  you  say  there  is  part  truth  and  part 


falsehood.  What,  then,  was  your  obvious  dutyV 
To  have  confidentially  made  known  your  grounds 
of  complaint  to  me,  by  whom  they  would  have 
been  thankfully  received :  I  do  not  love  those 
who  have  oppressed  you  more  than  you  do  your- 
selves. In  three  months  we  shall  have  peace  : 
the  enemy  will  be  chased  from  our  territory,  or 
I  shall  be  dead.  We  have  greater  resources 
than  you  imagine :  our  enemies  have  never  con- 
quered us — never  will.  They  will  be  chased 
across  the  frontier  quicker  than  they  have  en- 
tered it."* 

The  dissolution  of  the  Chambers  immediately 
followed  this  violent  apostrophe,  Measures  of 
which  paints  the  character  of  Na-  Napoleon  for 
poleon  better  than  volumes  of  ordi-  the  defence  of 
nary  history.  Although,  however,  France- 
he  had  been  so  vehement  in  his  menaces,  and" 
had  denounced  M.  Laine,  in  particular,  as  sold 
to  England,  and  a  traitor  to  his  country,  yet  no 
arrests  or  measures  of  severity  followed.  The 
deputies  retired  without  molestation  to  their 
departments  ;  and  the  emperor,  engrossed  in 
military  preparations,  forgot  this  transient  ebul- 
lition of  resistance  in  the  Legislature,  or  pru- 
dently dissembled  his  resentment,  lest  he  should 
extend  still  farther  a  flame  which  he  could  not 
extinguish.  Vast  preparations  were  made  for 
resisting  the  enemy  :  commissioners  were  sent 
down  to  all  the  departments  to  hasten  the  lev- 
ies of  men,  accelerate  their  equipment  and  arm- 
ing, take  measures  for  the  equipment  and  pro- 
visioning of  the  fortresses,  and,  where  invasion 
was  threatened,  effect  a  levy  en  masse.  A  de- 
cree of  the  4th  of  January  fixed  the 
budget  at  1,176,800,000  francs,  or  January  9 
£47,000,000  sterling  ;  and,  in  order 
to  provide  for  this  immense  sum,  fifty  per  cent. 
was  ordered  to  be  added  to  the  land-tax  ;  and 
the  duties  on  doors  and  windows,  as  well  as  the 
personal  and  assessed  taxes,  were  doubled  by 
the  sole  authority  of  the  emperor.  The  com- 
missioners sent  down  to  the  provinces  en  these 
momentous  missions,  however,  though  invested 
with  very  ample  powers,  were  men  little  calcu- 
lated to  move  the  masses  ;  being,  in  general, 
old  generals,  or  worn-out  functionaries  of  the 
imperial  court,  who  had  no  feeling  in  common 
with  the  great  bulk  of  the  community  ;  but  even 
if  they  had  been  endowed  with  the  energy  of 
Danton  or  the  fire  of  Mirabeau,  the  passions 
were  extinct  in  the  nation,  the  time  was  past 
when  it  was  possible  again  to  revive  the  Revo- 
lutionary fever ;  a  sombre  feeling  pervaded  all 
classes  that  the  wars  of  Napoleon  were  endless, 
and  that  a  change  of  government  or  dynasty 
could  alone  put  a  stop  to  the  ceaseless  effusion  o* 
human  blood.  And  soon  the  rapid  advance  of  the 
allies  rendered  all  these  defensive  preparations 
of  little  avail;  and  the  occupation  of  a  third  of 
France  by  their  victorious  armies  reduced  the 
resources  and  weakened  the  influence  of  the 
mperor,  as  much  as  it  augmented  the  physical 
in  ans  and  swelled  the  moral  strength  of  his 
antagonists. t 

The  presence  of  external  danger  at  this  peri 
od  extorted  from  Napoleon  two  important  con 
cessions  in  foreign  diplomacy,  which,  of  them 
selves,  were  calculated  to  have  effected  an  en 
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tire  alteration  in  the  relations  of  the  European 
states  to  each  other,  and  implied  a  total  aban- 
donment, on  his  part,  of  the  principal  objects  of 
his  Continental  policy. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  treaty  of  Valen<jay, 

by  which  he  agTeed  to  the  libera- 
Ky,  by  tion  of  Ferdinand  VII.  from  his  con- 
■which  Verdi-  finement  in  France,  and  his  resto- 
uand  is  resto-  ration  to  the  throne  of  Spain.  The 
£h  c°o™  coincidence  of  the  invasion  of  the 

south  of  the  Empire  by  Wellington, 
with  the  climax  of  discontent  which  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  at  Cadiz  had  raised  against  their 
English  allies,  from  the  glorious  successes  of 
their  arms,  and  the  entire  liberation  of  the  Pen- 
insula from  the  invader's  yoke,  naturally  sug- 
gested to  the  French  emperor  the  hope  that,  by 
relinquishing  all  thoughts  of  retaining  Joseph 
on  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  restoring  the  im- 
prisoned monarch  to  his  dominions,  he  might 
not  only  break  the  sword  of  Wellington  in  his 
hands,  but  convert  the  exasperated  Jacobins  of 
Cadiz  into  useful  allies.  The  sacrifice  required 
was  equal  to  nothing ;  for  Joseph  was  already 
bereft  of  his  dominions,  and  had  recently  ar- 
rived at  Paris,  accompanied  only  by  a  few  bag- 
gage-wagons, laden  with  the  riches  of  the  Es- 
curial,  the  poor  remains  of  a  lost  crown,  dis- 
honoured throne,  and  plundered  realm.  By  the 
advice  of  Talleyrand,  Napoleon  immediately 
abandoned  his  disconsolate  brother  to  his  fate, 
and  opened  a  negotiation  with  Ferdinand,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  restore  him  to  his  do- 
minions, and  re-establish  peace  with  Spain  on 
such  terms  as  might  be  most  likely  to  embroil 
that  power  with  its  English  allies.  The  nego- 
tiation was  not  long  of  being  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion. Ferdinand,  wearied  of  his  long  deten- 
tion at  Valen$ay,  was  overjoyed  at  the  prospect 
of  regaining  his  liberty  and  his  dominions  on 
any  terms  ;  and  he  had  little  scruple  in  agreeing 
to  any  terms  which  were  exacted  of  him,  con- 
scious that  they  would,  at  all  events,  procure 
for  him  his  liberation  ;  and  that,  if  any  of  them 
should  prove  burdensome,  he  could  avail  him- 
self of  the  plea  that  the  treaty  was  concluded 
under  the  coercion  of  captivity,  and  was  no 
longer  binding  on  him  or  the  nation  after  he  had 
regained  his  independence.* 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  November,  immedi- 
Termsofthe  ately  after  the  return  of  Napoleon 
treaty  of  Va-  from  Leipsic,  that  this  negotiation 
len?ay.  was  commenced  under  the  direction 

of  Maret,  and  by  the  intervention  of  M.  Lafoust, 
an  able  diplomatist  who  had  long  been  ambas- 
sador of  France  at  the  court  of  Joseph,  and  had 
there  acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
secret  springs  of  influence  in  the  Spanish  coun- 
~  ,,  cils.  The  emperor  wrote  to  Ferdinand 
in  conciliatory  and  flattering  terms ; 
representing  that  the  affairs  of  his  empire  had 
inspired  him  with  the  desire  to  terminate  at 
once  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula,  to  put  an  end 
to  the  anarchy  which  had  so  long  desolated  its 
provinces,  and  terminate  that  fatal  ascendency 
which  England,  for  its  own  selfish  purposes,  had 
converted  into  the  means  of  diffusing  universal 
ruin  over  its  kingdoms.     Ferdinand  replied,  in 


Nov.  21. 


cautious  terms,  that  he  could  not  treat 
without  the  consent  of  the  Spanish  na- 


*  Cap.,  i.,  310,  311.    Thib.,  i\.,  442,  443. 


tion,  or  at  least  of  the  regency  ;  and  that,  rath- 
er than  treat  without  its  deputies,  he  would 
spend  all  his  life  at  Valen<jay.  The  Duke  de 
San  Carlos,  however,  was  sent  shortly  after  to 
the  captive  monarch,  who  was  no  sooner  as- 
sured of  the  intention  of  Napoleon  really  to  lib- 
erate him  from  his  captivity,  than  he  agreed  to 
everything  that  was  required  of  him.  The  trea- 
ty was  concluded  on  the  11th  of  December,  and 
stipulated  the  recognition  by  the  empeJror  of  Fer- 
dinand as  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  ;  that 
the  English  troops  should  retire  from  the  Span- 
ish dominions  ;  that  Port  Mahon  and  Ceuta 
should  never  be  ceded  to  Great  Britain  ;  that 
the  high  contracting  parties  should  mutually 
guaranty  each  other's  dominions,  and  maintain 
the  rights  of  their  respective  flags,  agreeably 
to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ; 
and  that  the  late  monarch  should  receive  an 
annuity  of  thirty  millions  of  reals  (£300,000), 
and  two  millions  of  reals  (£20,000)  yearly  to 
the  queen-dowager,  in  case  of  her  survivance. 
The  treaty  provided  for  its  ratification  by  the 
regency  established  at  Madrid.  Thus  had  Na- 
poleon and  Talleyrand  the  address,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  long  and  bloody  war,  in  which  their 
arms  had  been  utterly  and  irretrievably  over- 
thrown, to  procure  from  the  monarch  whom 
they  had  retained  so  long  in  captivity  terms  as 
favourable  as  they  could  possibly  have  expected 
from  a  long  series  of  victories ;  and  thus  did 
the  sovereign,  who  had  regained  his  liberty  and 
his  crown  by  the  profuse  shedding  of  English 
blood,  make  the  first  use  of  his  promised  free- 
dom to  banish  from  his  dominions  the  allies 
whose  swords  had  liberated  him  from  prison, 
and  placed  him  on  the  throne.* 

The  result,  however,  both  disappointed  the 
hopes  of  the  French  diplomatists  u  is  not  ratified 
and  saved  the  honour  of  the  Span-  by  the  regency 
ish  nation.  The  spirit  of  the  Pen-  and  Cones. 
insular  Revolution,  as  Wellington  often  remark- 
ed, was  essentially  anti-Galician  ;  and  though 
the  Democrats  of  Cadiz,  in  the  ardour  of  their 
pursuit  of  absolute  power,  had  evinced  the  most 
inveterate  hostility  against  the  English  general 
and  his  gallant  army,  and  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  open  secret  negotiations  with  Joseph  for  the 
recognition  of  his  title  to  the  crown,  provided 
he  subscribed  the  Republican  Constitution  of 
1812,t  yet  they  recoiled  from  actual  submis- 
sion to  France,  and  refused  their  ratification  to 
a  treaty,  extorted  from  their  sovereign  while  in 
a  state  of  captivity,  which  was  calculated  to  ar- 
rest their  arms  in  the  moment  of  victory,  and 
stain  the  honour  of  a  contest  which  already  re- 
sounded through  the  world.  The  regency  and 
the  Cortes,  accordingly,  had  the  virtue  to  refuse 
their  ratification  of  the  treaty ;  and  although' 
Napoleon,  hoping  to  distract  or  paralyze  the 
Spanish  armies,  sent  Ferdinand  back  into  Spain, 
where  he  arrived  by  the  route  of  Cata- 
lonia on  the  19th  of  March,  yet  the  March  I9, 
treaty,  as  it  remained  without  ratification,  made 
no  change  in  the  military  operations,  and  Spain 
took  an  honourable  part  in  the  war,  down  to 
the  final  overthrow  of  the  power  of  Napoleon.t 


*  Cap.,  x.,  310,  311.  Thib.,  ix.,  442,  443.  Napoleon  to 
Ferdinand,  Nov.  11,  1813.  See  the  Treaty  in  Martens,  i., 
654.     N.  R.  t  See  Ante,  iv.,  213. 

t  Nap.,  vi.,  511.  Wellington  to  General  Clinton,  Jan.  S7, 
1814,  Gurw.j  xi.,  480. 
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fact  release 
him. 


Jan.  18. 


A  similar  feeling  of  necessity  induced  Napo- 
leon shortly  after  to  recede  from 
Napoleon  con-  another  faVourite  object  of  his  am- 

sents  to  liuei-  .  -"  ... 

ate  the  pope,  bition,  and  consent  to  the  liberation 
hut  does  not  in  of  the  pope  from  his  long  and  pain- 
ful confinement  at  Fontainebleau. 
The  whole  of  Christendom  had  long 
been  scandalized  at  the  prolonged  imprisonment 
of  the  supreme  pontiff',  and  the  French  emperor 
had  felt  the  consequence  of  the  profound  indig- 
nation which  it,  had  excited,  in  the  inveterate 
hostility  of  the  Peninsular  nations,  as  well  as 
the  readiness  with  which  Austria  had  united 
her  forces  to  those  of  the  alliance.  With  the 
double  view,  accordingly,  of  depriving  his  ene- 
mies of  this  envenomed  weapon  of  hostility, 
and  propitiating  Austria — from  the  diplomacy 
of  which  he  never  ceased  to  expect  secret  fa- 
vour, in  consequence  of  the  matrimonial  alli- 
ance— he  made  secret  overtures  to  the  pope  at 
Fontainebleau  early  in  January  ;  and,  what  was 

not  a  little  extraordinary,  the  person  first 
Nov.  15.  charged  with  the  delicate  mission  was 
a  lady  of  rank  belonging  to  the  court  of  Marie 
Louise,  the  Marquise  Anne  Brignole,  of  Sienna. 
She  had  several  interviews  with  his  holiness  in 
November  ;  but  the  pope  was  firm  in  declining 
to  come  to  any  accommodation  till  he  was  re- 
stored to  Rome  ;  and  he  persisted  in  the  same 

refusal,  when  the  Archbishop  of  Bourges 

formally  offered,  twro  months  afterward, 
on  the  emperors  part,  to  restore  the  Holy  See 
as  far  as  Perugio.  He  replied,  that  the  restitu- 
tion of  his  dominions  was  an  act  of  justice  which 
Providence  would  work  out  for  itself,  and  which 
could  not  be  the  fit  subject  of  a  treaty  while  the 
pope  was  detained,  to  the  scandal  of  Christen- 
dom, in  a  state  of  captivity.  He  added,  "  Pos- 
sibly our  faults  render  us  unworthy  to  behold 
again  the  Eternal  City  ;  but  our  successors  will 
recover  the  dominions  which  appertain  to  them. 
You  may  assure  the  emperor  that  we  feel  no 
hostility  towards  him  :  religion  does  not  permit 
it ;  and,  when  we  are  at  Rome,  he  will  see  we 
shall  do  what  is  suitable."  The  necessities  of 
the  emperor  rendered  it  indispensable  for  him 
to  disembarrass  himself  of  the  presence  of  the 
pope,  even  although  he  could  not  extort  from 
him  any  concessions  of  territory  to  prop  up  his 

falling  empire;  and  accordingly,  four 
an'  '  days  afterward,  on  the  22d  of  January, 
Pius  VII.  was  conveyed  away  from  Fontaine- 
bleau towards  the  south  of  France,  by  Montau- 
ban  and  Castelnaudary.  Yet  even  in  this  act 
of  concession  the  grasping  disposition  of  the 
emperor  was  rendered  apparent :  he  delayed, 
on  various  pretexts,  the  passage  of  the  supreme 
pontiff  through  the  south  of  France,  hopeful  that 
a  return  of  fortune  to  his  arms  might  enable  him 
to  retain  so  precious  a  prisoner  in  his  power ; 
when  Paris  was  taken  by  the  allied  armies,  he 
was  still  detained  at  Tarascon,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhone  ;  and  the  final  order  for  his  de- 
liverance proceeded  from  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment which  succeeded  upon  the  fall  of  Na- 
poleon.* 

Negotiations  of  an  important  character  at  the 

Negotiations  same  time  were  §oinS  on>  between 
of  Murat  with  both  Napoleon  and  the  allied  pow- 
Napoleon  and  ers,  with  Murat,  king  of  Naples, 
the  allies.        That  brave  but  irresolute  prince, 

"  *  Artaud,ViedePieVII.,u,, 362,371.   Cap., x., 312, 313." 


seeing  clearly  the  approaching  downfall  of  the 
emperor,  and  actuated  as  well  by  his  own  in- 
clinations as  the  ambition  of  his  queen,  Caro- 
line, who,  after  having  tasted  of  the  sweets  of 
royalty,  had  little  inclination  to  share  in  the 
ruin  of  her  brother  and  benefactor,  was  desi- 
rous above  all  things,  by  one  means  or  other, 
to  secure,  and,  if  possible,  strengthen,  in  the 
coming  catastrophe,  his  own  throne.  With  this 
view,  after  the  overthrow  of  Leipsic,  when  the 
external  fortunes  of  the  emperor  were  evidently 
sealed,  while  he  still  kept  up  a  confidential  cor- 
respondence with  Napoleon,  he  advanced  a  col- 
umn of  troops  to  Ancona,  which  he  occupied, 
proclaiming  loudly  his  resolution  to  establish 
the  independence  of  Italy.  At  the  same  time 
he  secretly  opened  a  negotiation  with  Prince 
Metternich,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  would 
join  his  arms  to  whichever  party  bid  highest 
for  his  alliance.  To  Napoleon  he  held 
out  that  matters  had  now  arrived  at  ec> 
that  pass  when  it  was  necessary  to  take  a  de- 
cisive part ;  that  the  menacing  position  of  the 
English  in  Sicily  rendered  it  wholly  impossible 
for  him  to  hazard  the  bulk  of  his  forces  to  the 
north  of  the  Po  ;  but  that,  if  the  emperor  would 
guaranty  to  him  the  whole  Italian  provinces  to 
the  south  of  that  river,  and  unite  them  all  into 
one  monarchy,  he  would  rekindle  the  flame  of 
independence  in  Italy,  and  raise  such  a  spirit  in 
the  Peninsula,  that  Austria  would  never  cross 
the  Adige.*  To  Metternich  he  at  the  same 
time  represented  that  the  ambition  of  Napoleon 
was  insatiable,  as  his  infatuation  was  incurable, 
and  that  he  would  willingly  enter  into  a  coali- 
tion of  the  allied  sovereigns,  provided  he  were 
guarantied  the  possession  of  his  Neapolitan  do- 
minions. Napoleon  having  returned  no  answei, 
to  his  last  and  urgent  demand  for  the  establish' 
ment,  in  his  favour,  of  a  sovereignty  embracing 
the  whole  territories  to  the  south  of  the  Po,  he 
soon  came  to  terms  with  the  allied 
powers,  and  early  in  January  con-  an'  ' 
eluded  a  treaty,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that 
he  should  be  guarantied  in  his  Italian  domin- 
ions, and  join  their  forces  on  the  Po  with  thirty 
thousand  men.f 
No  sooner  was  this  treaty  signed  than  Murat 


*  "  Your  majesty  need  not  indulge  the  hopes  you  have 
formed  of  seeing  me  pass  the  Po  ;  for  if  I  put  that  river  be- 
tween my  army  and  my  own  dominions,  I  should  have  no 
means  of  resisting  the  fermentation  which  now  prevails  in 
Romagna,  Tuscany,  and  my  own  states.  Be  assured,  sire  ! 
the  proclamation  of  the  independence  of  Italy,  forming  one 
single  power  of  all  its  states  to  the  south  of  the  Po,  would 
save  that  country  ;  without  such  a  measure  it  is  lost  beyond 
redemption :  it  will  be  partitioned  anew,  and  your  sublime 
design  of  emancipating  the  Italian  Peninsula,  after  having 
covered  it  with  glory,  is  forever  lost.  Put  at  this  moment 
tne  provinces  beyond  the  Po  at  my  disposal,  and  I  will  en- 
gage that  the  Austrians  shall  never  cross  the  Adige.  The 
enemy  at  present  shake  the  Italians  by  speaking  to  them  of 
independence  ;  the  hope  which  they  have  in  their  armies 
has  hitherto  obviated  the  effect  of  these  propositions  ;  leut 
will  they  continue  proof  against  such  seductions  if  the  King 
of  Naples  does  nothing  to  realize  their  hopes,  and  continues, 
on  the  contrary,  to  maintain  the  yoke  of  the  stranger?  It 
is  mere  delusion  to  suppose  they  will.  Will  your  majesty 
explain  yourself  on  this  vital  point  ?  Time  presses  ;  the 
enemy  is  daily  re-enforced.  I  am  constrained  to  silence, 
and  the  season  approaches  when  I,  in  my  turn,  will  be  driven 
to  make  a  choice,  and  forced  to  join  the  enemy.  Sire  !  in 
the  name  of  all  you  hold  dearest  in  the  world — in  the  name 
of  your  glory— delay  no  longer.  Make  peace  !  make  it  on 
any  terms  !"— Murat  to  Napoleon,  25th  December,  1813, 
Capefigue,  x.,  544.  545,  note. 

t  See  the  Treaty  in  Martens,  N.R.,  i.,  660.     Cap.,  x. 
343,  344. 
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-,-,  •      a  To*    prepared  to  act  m  conformity  to  it, 

He  joins  the  lat-   r     r  J    i 

ter.and  invades  and  on  the  19th  of  January  enter- 
the  Roman  ter-  ed  Rome  at  the  head  of  20,000 
ntories.  men.     The  slender  French  gar- 

rison retired  into  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo  ;  and  thus  was  the  second  city  in  Napo- 
leon's empire  wrested  from  him  by  the  arms, 
not  of  his  enemies,  but  his  brother-in-law  and 
lieutenant,  the  old  comrade  and  friend  whom  he 
had  raised  from  a  private  station  to  the  throne 
of  Naples  !  Murat  accompanied  this  invasion 
by  an  energetic  proclamation,  in  which  he  out- 
stripped the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  France 
in  his  denunciation  of  the  perfidy  and  violence 

of  the  Revolutionary  government. 

"  Soldiers !  as  long  as  I  could  be- 
lieve that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  combated  for 
peace  and  the  happiness  of  France,  I  fought  by 
his  side  ;  but  now  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  give 
credit  to  that  illusion.  The  emperor  breathes 
nothing  but  war.  I  would  betray  the  interests 
of  my  native  country,  of  my  present  dominions, 
and  yourselves,  if  I  did  not  at  once  separate  my 
arms  from  his,  to  join  them  to  those  of  the 
powerful  allies  whose  magnanimous  intentions 
are  to  re-establish  the  independence  of  nations 
and  the  dignity  of  thrones.  Soldiers  !  there  are 
but  two  banners  in  Europe  :  on  the  one  are  in- 
scribed Religion,  Morality,  Justice,  Law,  Peace, 
and  Happiness  ;  on  the  other,  Persecution,  Ar- 
tifice, Violence,  Tyranny,  War,  and  Mourning 
to  all  nations."  A  caustic,  though  just  expres- 
sion, but  which  sounds  strangely  coming  from 
a  child  of  the  Revolution  !* 

In  the  general  fever  of  anxiety  to  preserve 
Incipient  defec-  tne  dignities  and  possessions  they 
tion  of  Eugene  had  acquired,  hardly  any  member 
Beauharnois.  0f  Napoleon's  family  escaped  un- 
sullied. Even  Eugene  Beauharnois,  though  both 
a  more  exalted  and  blameless  character  than 
Murat,  was  not  uninfected  by  the  contagion  : 
although  he  wrote  publicly  that  "  he  would  not 
separate  himself  from  his  benefactor,"  yet  he 
in  secret  received  overtures  from  the  allies,  and 
subsequently  sent  a  plenipotentiary  to  Chatillon, 
to  attend  to  his  separate  interests.  What  ul- 
timately prevented  this  negotiation  from  com- 
ing to  maturity  was  not  any  disinclination  on 
his  part  to  come  to  an  accommodation,  but  the 
impossibility  of  reconciling  his  pretensions  to 
his  Italian  dominions  with  the  ambitious  views 
of  Austria  over  that  part  of  the  Peninsula.  All 
heads  were  swept  away  by  the  torrent ;  every 
former  obligation,  how  great  soever,  was  for- 
gotten. Among  the  rest,  the  Princess  Eliza, 
Napoleon's  sister,  endeavoured  to  save  her  for- 
tune in  the  general  wreck  :  her  uneasiness  at 
the  prospect  of  a  downfall  was  extreme,  and  she 
lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  suggestion  of  Fouche 
when  he  passed  through  Florence,  on  his  way 
back  from  the  honourable  exile  which  the  em- 
peror had  assigned  him  at  Rome  and  Naples  : 
"  Once  Napoleon  is  dead,  everything  will  fall 
into  its  natural  place,  and  they  will  leave  you 
your  beautiful  Pala/zo  Pitti."t 

In  the  North  of  Europe  a  more  honourable 

Treaty  between  Constancy  in  misfortune  was  ex- 
Denmark  and      hibited  ;  but  the  march  of  events 
the  allied  pow-    was   irresistible  ;    and  even  the 
warmest  allies  of  the  French  were 

*  Thib.,  ix.,496.     Cap.,  x.,  343,  344. 

t  Cap.,  x.,  344.    Fouche,  Mem.,  ii.,  254,  255. 


at  last  compelled  to  abandon  their  fortunes,  and 
range  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  European 
confederacy.  The  Danes,  whom  jealousy  of 
Russia,  not  less  than  the  bitter  recollection  of 
their  capital  twice  taken  by  the  English,  had  in- 
spired with  a  strong  predilection  for  the  French 
alliance,  and  who  had  exhibited,  like  the  King 
of  Saxony,  an  honourable  fidelity  to  their  en- 
gagements during  the  general  defection  of  1813, 
were  unable  any  longer  to  continue  the  contest. 
Entirely  severed  from  the  armies  of  Napoleon, 
by  the  evacuation  of  Germany  after  the  battle 
of  Leipsic  ;  unable  either  to  succour  or  derive 
assistance  from  the  corps  of  Davoust,  shut  up 
in  Hamburg ;  pressed  by  the  army  of  the  Crown- 
prince  of  Sweden  on  the  south,  and  the  fleets 
of  England  on  the  north,  the  Danish  monarchy 
was  menaeed  with  immediate  destruction,  and 
the  cabinet  of  Copenhagen  had  no  alternative 
but  to  submit,  even  on  the  hard  terms  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  cession  of  Norway.  After  a  short 
negotiation,  accordingly,  a  treaty 
was  concluded  between  Denmark  '   814- 

and  the  allied  powers,  by  which  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  former  should  join  the  coalition 
against  France,  and  bring  to  its  support  a  corps, 
the  strength  of  which  was  to  be  afterward  de- 
termined, to  operate  in  the  north  of  Germany. 
The  King  of  Denmark  agreed  to  the  cession  of 
Norway  to  Sweden,  the  King  of  Sweden,  on  his 
part,  engaging  to  maintain  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  its  inhabitants  inviolate  ;  and,  in  ex- 
change for  this  painful  sacrifice,  the  Duchy  of 
Pomerania,  with  the  island  of  Rugen,  were 
ceded  by  Sweden  to  the  Danish  crown.  Thus 
was  accomplished  the  first  permanent  cession 
of  a  kingdom  in  the  North  of  Europe,  conse- 
quent upon  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution ; 
and  although  history  cannot  contemplate  with- 
out regret  the  violent  transference  of  a  brave 
and  ancient  people  from  the  government  of  their 
fathers  to  a  stranger  rule,  yet  the  mournful 
impression  is  much  alleviated  by  the  reflection 
that  Denmark  obtained,  to  a  certain  extent  at 
le'ast,  an  equivalent,  adjacent  to  its  own  terri- 
tories ;  that  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula  was 
thus  for  the  first  time  united  under  one  domin- 
ion, and  a  power  all  but  insular  established  in 
the  Baltic,  which,  with  the  support  of  the  Brit- 
ish navy,  may  possibly  be  able  to  maintain  its 
independence  in  future  times,  even  beside  the 
colossal  power  which  overshadows  the  North  of 
Europe.* 

While    the    grand   confederacy  was    thus 
strengthening  itself  by  fresh  allian-  -  nt  miI. 

ces  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  nary  confeder- 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  last  al-  acy  °f  Germa- 
lies  of  the  French  domination  were  ny" 
breaking  off"  from  its  sinking  empire,  the  great 
central  power  of  Germany  was  rising  with  por- 
tentous energy  at  the  call  of  patriotism ;  and 
the  military  strength  of  its  inhabitants,  roused 
to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  trumpet  of  victory, 
was  directed  with  consummate  talent  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  last  and  greatest  object  of  the 
war — the  final  subjugation  of  the  power  of  Na- 
poleon, and  the  extrication  of  Europe  from  the 
thraldom  of  the  Revolution.  The  accession  of 
Bavaria  to  the  coalition,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle 
of  Leipsic,  had  already  been  followed  by  that  of 


*  See  the  Treaty  in  Martens,  Sup.,  i.,  66  ;  and  in  Schoell, 
iv.,  227. 
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Oct.  21. 


all  the  lesser  powers  which  formed  part  of  the 
Rhenish  Confederation  ;  and  the  great  outwork 
which  had  been  erected  with  so  much  effort  by 
Napoleon,  to  form  the  advanced  post  of  France 
against  Europe,  had  already  become  the  outwork 
of  Europe  against  France.  The  whole  popula- 
tion welcomed  the  allied  troops  as  deliverers, 
transports  beat  in  every  bosom,  joy  beamed  from 
every  eye ;  and  before  even  the  energy  of  the 
allied  cabinets  could  arrange  the  different  gov- 
ernments in  their  confederacy,  the  people  had 
everywhere  made  common  cause  with  their  ar- 
mies. A  few  of  the  princes,  particularly  the 
Grand-duke  Charles  of  Dalberg,  Prince  Isen- 
berg,  and  the  Prince  of  La  Layen,  held  out  for 
the  French,  and  their  dominions  were,  in  conse- 
quence, occupied  by  the  allied  troops  ;  but  all  the 
others  gladly  ranged  themselves  under  the  ban- 
ners of  the  victorious  powers.  Already,  on  the 
21st  of  October,  before  the  sovereigns 
separated  from  Leipsic,  a  convention 
had  been  entered  into  for  the  organization  of 
the  whole  forces  of  Germany  against  the  com- 
mon enemy,  and  the  best  development  of  these 
resources  for  the  purposes  of  the  war ;  and  a  cen- 
tral administration  formed,  to  direct  the  efforts 
and  regulate  the  contributions  of  the  states.  At 
the  head  of  it  was  placed  Baron  Stein,  whose 
energy  and  wisdom  had  so  early  prepared  in 
Prussia  the  means  of  resistance  to  the  French 
domination.* 

The  formal  accession  of  the  leading  princes  of 
Accession  of  the  Confederacy  of  the  Rhine  was 
the  princes  of  soon  obtained  to  the  new  league, 
the  Confeder-  Qn  the  very  day  after  the  conven- 

ation  of  the  •  ,     .  T  ,,      T^. 

Rhine  to  the  tlon  was  signed  at  Leipsic,  the  King 
new  league,  of  Wirtemberg  concluded  a  treaty 
October  22.  -with  the  allies,  and  his  contingent 
was  fixed  at  twelve  thousand  men  :  the  Duke  of 
Saxe- Weimar  signed  his  accession  on  the  1st, 
the  Duke  of  Darmstadt  on  the  2d 
of  November  ;  and  the  whole  lesser 
princes,  with  the  exceptions  above  mentioned, 
followed  their  example.  The  Elector  of  Hesse 
stood  in  a  somewhat  different  situation,  as  he 
was  not  a  member  of  the  Rhenish  Confederacy, 
as  his  states  had  been  swallowed  up  in  the  rick- 
ety kingdom  of  Westphalia  ;  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly admitted  into  the  grand  alliance  by  a  sep- 
B  arate  treaty  in  the  beginning  of  Decem- 

ber, which  immediately  restored  him  to 
the  possession  of  all  his  ancient  dominions,  with 
the  exception  of  the  bailiwicks  of  Dorheim, 
which  had  been  assigned  to  the  Grand-duke  of 
Darmstadt.  The  contingent  of  the  Elector  of 
Hesse  was  fixed  at  twelve  thousand  men.  The 
respectable  but  unfortunate  King  of  Saxony  had 
been  treated  with  unwonted  severity  by  the  al- 
lied sovereigns  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic :  none 
of  them,  excepting  the  Crown-prince  of  Swe- 
den, had  visited  him  in  his  misfortunes ;  and  he 
had  been  conveyed  away,  a  prisoner,  to  Berlin, 
where  he  remained,  uncertain  of  the  fate  which 
awaited  him.  But  the  whole  civil  and  military 
resources  of  Saxony  were  at  the  disposal  of  the 
grand  alliance  ;  and  its  soldiers,  borne  away  by 
the  torrent,  inarched  as  cheerfully  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Fatherland  as  those  of  the  states  which 
had  gained  most  by  the  crusade  for  its  deliver- 
ance, t 

*  Schoell,  x.,  334,  337.     Hard.,  xii.,  257,  261. 

t  Schoell,  x.,  533.  543.     Martens,  xii.,  643  and  649 


Nov.  1  and  2. 


It  was  both  a  delicate  and  complicated  work  to 
arrange  into  one  organized  whole  Treaties  at 
the  various  members  of  the  Rhen-  Frankfort,  in 
ish  Confederacy,  and,  after  adjust-  November,  for 

.,  '  j    .  •    •        regulating  the 

ing  the  pretensions,  determining  G^rraan  £01lfed. 
on  the  reclamations,  and  smooth-  eracy  against 
ing  down  the  jealousies  of  its  nu-  France. 
merous  princes,  to  combine  the  wThole  into  one 
effective  league  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
The  general  enthusiasm,  however,  which  pre- 
vailed rendered  these  difficulties  much  less  for- 
midable than  they  would  have  been  at  any  other 
time ;  and  the  previous  organization  of  Napoleon 
presented  a  machine  ready  made,  and  of  most 
skilful  construction,  which  was  now  applied  with 
fatal  effect  against  himself.  By  two  treaties 
concluded  at  Frankfort  on  the  18th 
and  24th  of  November,  the  impor-  JNov- 18  and24- 
tant  objects  of  providing  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Grand  Army,  and  regulating  the  contingents 
to  be  furnished  by  all  the  German  princes  who 
had  joined  the  confederacy,  were  accomplished. 
To  effect  the  first  object,  each  of  the  princes  of 
the  old  Confederacy  of  the  Rhine  engaged  to 
provide  at  once,  on  his  own  credit,  a  sum  equal 
to  the  gross  revenue  of  his  dominions  ;  and  the 
payments  were  td  be  made  in  instalments  every 
three  months,  till  the  whole  was  paid  up.  The 
sum-total  thus  raised  at  once  on  credit  was 
17,116,500  florins,  equal  to  44,252,000  francs, 
or  about  £1,750,000  sterling.  In  addition  to 
those  ample  payments  in  money,  the  most  ef- 
fective measures  were  taken  to  draw  forth  the 
military  power  of  the  whole  states  forming  the 
Germanic  Confederacy.  The  contingent  of  each 
state  was  taken  at  the  double  of  that  which  it 
had  furnished  to  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine ; 
the  one  half  to  be  provided  in  troops  of  the  line, 
the  other  half  in  landwehr ;  and  in  addition  to 
this,  corps  of  volunteers  were  permitted,  and 
the  landsturm,  or  levy  en  masse,  organized  and 
made  ready  for  action,  in  all  the  countries  which 
seemed  to  require  such  extraordinary  precau- 
tions. The  troops  thus  raised  amounted,  inde- 
pendent of  the  forces  of  Bavaria,  which  were 
thirty-five  thousand  strong,  to  upward  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand,  besides  an  equal  amount  of  land- 
wehr, and  they  were  divided  into  six  corps.  Of 
these,  Saxony  furnished  twenty  thousand ;  Han- 
over and  Hesse,  twelve  thousand  ;  Wirtemberg, 
twelve  thousand  ;  and  Baden,  eight  thousand.* 
The  most  minute  regulations  were  laid  down 
for  providing  the  requisite  supplies,  hospitals, 
and  provisions  for  this  vast  aggregation  of  men. 
So  universal  and  wide-spread  was  the  organi- 
zation which  had  now  arisen  for  arraying  Eu- 
rope in  a  defensive  league  against  France,  and 
so  unanimous  the  concord  which  the  oppressions 
of  the  Revolution  had  established  among  nations 
so  various,  interests  so  opposite,  and  animosi- 
ties so  inveterate.! 

Nothing  remained  now  but  to  detach  Switzer- 
land from  the  French  alliance,  and  Negotiations 
from  the  great  salient  bastion  of  the  with  Switzer- 
Alps  threaten  France  on  the  side  land- 
where  its  defences  were  weakest,  and  the  least 
precautions  had  been  taken  by  preceding  sover- 

*  See  Appendix  B,  chap,  lxxiii.,  for  a  detailed  account 
of  the  forces  furnished  by  each  of  the  states  of  the  new  Ger- 
man Confederacy.  Schoell,  Histoire  des  Traites  de  Paix, 
x.,  357. 

t  Schoell,  x.,  353,  358.  Martens,  xii.,  619  and  626  ;  and 
Schoell,  Recueil,  ii.,  58. 
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eigns  to  guard  against  foreign  invasion.  The 
Helvetic  Confederacy,  like  all  weak  states,  with- 
out being  either  strongly  attached  to,  or  exas- 
perated against  France,  were  desirous  to  pre- 
serve their  neutrality,  and  anxiously  sought  to 
prevent  their  country  from  becoming  the  thea- 
tre of  war.  Aware  of  the  great  importance  of 
securing  the  frontier  of  the  Jura  from  insult,  if 
not  by  the  attachment,  at  least  by  the  interests 
of  his  mountain  neighbours,  Napoleon  had  stu- 
diously avoided  both  insult  and  injury  to  them, 
and  forborne  to  draw  those  resources  from  their 
territory  which  the  proximity  of  its  situation 
and  warlike  character  of  its  inhabitants  placed 
within  his  reach.  They  had  neither  been  plun- 
dered and  insulted  like  the  Prussians,  nor  dena- 
tionalized like  the  Tyrolese  :  the  conscription 
of  men  had  been  far  from  oppressive,  and  the 
cantons  had  felt  the  war  rather  in  the  obstruc- 
tion it  occasioned  to  foreign  commerce  than 
any  peculiar  exactions  with  which  it  had  been 
attended.  An  extraordinary  diet,  assembled  at 
Zurich,  had  already,  in  the  middle  of  No- 
Nov.  18.  vemDer,  proclaimed  the  neutrality  of  the 
Republic,  and  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  the  fron- 
tiers to  cause  them  to  be  respected.  The  French 
emperor  readily,  acceded  to  a  neutrality  which 
promised  to  secure  France  from  invasion  on  the 
side  where  it  was  most  vulnerable,  and  imme- 
diately withdrew  his  troops  from  the  canton  of 
Tuino,  which  they  had  occupied.  But  the  al- 
lied sovereigns  were  not  disposed  to  be  equally 
forbearing,  for  it  was  as  much  their  .interest  to 
make  their  attack  from  the  side  of  the  Alps  as 
it  was  that  of  their  adversary  to  avoid  it  ;  and 
accordingly,  having  resolved  to  occupy  part  of 
the  Swiss  territory  with  their  troops,  they  de- 
spatched M.  Libzettern  and  Count  Capo  dTstri- 
as  to  the  Helvetic  Diet,  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
their  consent  to  such  a  proceeding.* 

But  Austria  had  taken  the  initiative  in  this 
important  negotiation.     On  the  8th 

Tfe  h'lieSin-"  of  December>  M-  de  Schrant,  the 
tentiontVen-  envoy  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  at 
ter  the  Swiss  the  Helvetic  Confederacy,  present- 
territory  to  the  e(j  a  note  t0  lne  diet,  in  which  he 


Diet,  Dec.  8. 


declared  the  allied  sovereigns  were 


resolved  to  extricate  them  from  their  degrading 
state  of  dependance,  which  had  now  reached 
such  a  height,  that  their  orators  were  obliged  to 
pronounce  an  annual  eulogium  on  their  oppress- 
ors. On  the  20th  of  December,  M.  Libzettern 
and  De  Schrant,  the  Austrian  envoy,  presented 
to  the  diet  a  note,  in  which  they  declared  that 
the  intention  of  the  allied  sovereigns  was  to  de- 
liver Switzerland  from  that  state  of  dependance 
which,  under  the  specious  name  of  protection, 
had  so  long  kept  them  in  a  state  of  thraldom ; 
that,  in  carrying  these  intentions  into  execution, 
they  must  of  necessity  enter  the  Helvetic  terri- 
tories ;  that  they  could  not  recognise  a  neutral- 
ity which  existed  only  in  name,  but  that  they 
would  interfere  in  no  respect  in  their  internal 
government ;  and  that,  from  the  moment  that 
their  independence  was  really  established,  they 
would  rigidly  observe  their  neutrality. 
Dec.  21.  rpQ  t^js  note  was  annexeci  the  order  of 

the  day,  which,  on  the  following  day,  Prince 
Schwartzenberg  was  to  issue  on  entering  the 
Swiss  territory.!     This  decisive  step  at  once 


*  Schoell,  x.,  359,  361.     Jom.,  iv.,  521. 

t  "  The  irresistible  march  of  events  in  a  war,  which  just 


destroyed  the  influence  which,  under  the  name 
of  mediation,  the  French  emperor  had  so  long 
exercised  in  the  states  of  the  Helvetic  Confed- 
eracy ;  and  as  it  was  followed,  next  day,  by  the 
entrance  of  the  allied  forces  in  great  strength 
into  their  territories,  it  produced  an  immediate 
effect  in  the  Swiss  councils.  Eight  days 
afterward,  a  majority  of  the  deputies  of  r)ec-29- 
the  old  cantons,  viz.,  Uri,  Schwytz,  Lucerne, 
Zurich,  Glarus,  Zug,  Fribourg,  Bale,  Schaff- 
hausen,  and  Appenzel,  declared  the  constitution 
introduced  by  Napoleon  by  his  act  of  media- 
tion, annulled,*  and  promulgated  the  important 
principle,  that  no  one  canton  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  government  of  another  canton — a 
declaration  which,  by  virtually  raising  the  hith- 
erto dependant  cantons  of  St.  Gal,  Thurgovia, 
Argovia,  and  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  to  the  rank  of 
independent  members  of  the  confederacy,  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  more  extended  and  equal 
confederacy  in  future  times.  On  the 
31st  of  December,  the  allied  sovereigns  Dec-31- 
issued  a  declaration,  in  which  they  called  on 
the  Swiss  to  take  up  arms  to  aid  in  the  recov- 
ery of  their  independence  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
come  under  a  solemn  engagement  not  to  lay 
down  their  arms  till  the  independence  of  the 
Swiss  Confederacy  was  secured,  and  placed 
under  the  guarantee  of  the  great  powers,  and 
till  the  portions  of  it,  especially  the  Valais, 
which  had  been  seized  by  the  French  emperor, 
were  restored  to  their  rightful  owners.  In  these 
changes,  although  the  aristocratic  cantons,  es- 
pecially that  of  Berne,  went  cordially  along  with 
the  allied  powers,  yet  the  Swiss,  as  a  whole, 
were  rather  passive  submitters  to,  than  active 
auxiliaries  of,  their  arms  ;  but  so  equitable  was 
the  constitution  which  they  ultimately  estab- 
lished, and  so  complete  the  independence  they 
have  since  enjoyed  under  it,  that  the  Helvutic 
States  have  no  cause  to  regret  the  transient 
evils  which  the  passage  of  the  allied  forces 
through  their  territory  occasioned.! 
Thus  was  at  length  accomplished  that  great 

and  enlightened  men  cannot  view  in  a  different  mannur,  and 
the  necessity  of  consolidating-  and  securing  the  happy  results 
which  have  hitherto  flowed  from  it,  have  led  the  allied  ar- 
mies to  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland,  and  forced  them,  to  con- 
tinue their  operations,  to  traverse  a  part  of  its  territory.  The 
necessity  of  this  step,  and  the  vast  results  dependant  on  it, 
will  probably  furnish  a  sufficient  vindication  of  it  to  all  rea- 
sonable men ;  but  that  necessity,  great  as  it  is,  would  not 
have  appeared  a  sufficient  justification  in  the  eyes  of  k»»  al- 
lied powers  if  Switzerland  had  been  really  in  a  situation  to 
maintain  a  true  and  real  neutrality  ;  but  it  is  so  little  in  that 
situation,  that  all  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations  autho- 
rize them  to  regard  as  null  the  neutrality  they  have  pro- 
claimed. The  allied  sovereigns  recognise,  as  the  most  sa- 
cred principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  the  right  of  every  »tate, 
how  inconsiderable  soever,  to  assert  and  maintain  its  inde- 
pendence :  they  are  so  far  from  contesting  that  principle, 
that  it  is  the  basis  of  all  their  proceedings  ;  but  no  state  can 
pretend  to  neutrality  which  is  not  in  a  condition  to  assert, 
and  has  m  fact  asserted,  its  independence.  The  pretended 
neutrality  of  a  state  which  is  habitually  governed  by  exter- 
nal influence  is  but  a  name  ;  and  while  it  secures  to  one 
belligerant  the  advantages  of  a  substantial  alliance,  it  ex- 
poses the  other  to  the  evils  of  a  real  hostility.  When,  there- 
fore, in  a  war,  the  object  of  which  is  to  impose  limits  to  a 
menacing  and  preponderating  power,  such  a  neutrality  serves 
as  a  shield  to  injustice,  and  a  barrier  to  those  who  strive  for 
a  better  order  of  things,  it  must  disappear  with  the  evils 
which  have  created  it.  No  one  can  contest  that  such  is  the 
actual  position  of  Switzerland  towards  the  allied  powers  on 
the  one  hand,  and  France,  whose  southeastern  frontier  it 
covers,  on  the  other." — Declaration  of  the  Allied  Powers  to  the 
Swiss  Diet,  21si  Dec,  1813,  Schoell,  Recueil,  ii.,  8,  12. 

*  See  Ante, ii.,  263. 

t  See  Schoell,  Hist,  des  Trait.,  x.,  362,  364  ;  and  Recu- 
eil, iv.,  31-42  ;  a.,  1-5,  20. 
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„  .  ..  ,  confederacy  which  the  prophetic 
thrGrandnAi-  mind  of  Pitt  had  long  foreseen  could 
liance  against  alone  extricate  Europe  from  the 
France.  fetters  of  the  French  revolutionary 

power,  but  -which  the  selfish  ambition  and  blind 
jealousies  of  the  European  states  had  hitherto 
prevented  them  from  forming.  From  the  rock 
of  Gibraltar  to  the  shores  of  Archangel — from 
the  banks  of  the  Scheldt  to  the  margin  of  the 
Bosphorus — all  Europe  was  now  arrayed  in  one 
vast  league  against  France,  which  was  reduced 
entirely  to  its  own  resources.  From  the  king- 
dom of  Italy  it  could  not  expect  succour,  but 
might  rather  anticipate  demands  for  assistance : 
all  its  other  allies  were  now  arrayed  against  it ; 
and  the  power  which,  only  eighteen  months  be- 
fore, had  headed  a  crusade  of  all  the  western 
states  of  the  Continent  against  the  independ- 
ence of  Russia,  was  now  reduced  to  combat 
with  its  own  unaided  forces  the  combined  mili- 
tary strength  of  all  Europe  !  An  astonishing 
change  to  be  produced  in  so  short  a  time,  and 
strikingly  characteristic  of  the  oppression  of  that 
military  tyranny  which  could  thus,  in  so  brief  a 
space,  reconcile  interests  so  discordant,  still 
jealousies  so  inveterate,  and  combine  forces  so 
far  severed  by  language,  race,  and  political  in- 
stitutions ! 

But  the  efforts  of  the  allied  cabinets,  and  the 
,  c       enthusiastic  spirit  which  univer- 

lmmense  for-  ,,  .,     ,  ^,     -  , 

ces  accumula-  sally  prevailed  among  their  people, 
ted  by  the  had  now  accumulated  forces  so  pro- 
allied  powers.  djgious  for  the  invasion  of  France, 
that  nothing  in  ancient  or  modern  times  had 
ever  approached  to  their  magnitude.  By  the 
universal  arming  of  the  people,  and  establish- 
ment of  the  landwehr  in  all  the  German  States, 
an  enormous  military  force  had  been  collected, 
which  enabled  the  allies,  without  materially 
weakening  their  military  force  on  the  Rhine,  to 
blockade  all  the  fortresses  on  that  river  and  the 
Elbe  which  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  French, 
and  thus  irrevocably  severed  from  the  French 
Empire  the  numerous  garrisons,  still  mustering 
above  a  hundred  thousand  combatants,  which 
were  shut  up  within  their  walls.  The  absurdi- 
ty of  Napoleon  clinging  with  such  tenacity  to 
these  advanced  posts  of  conquest,  isolated  in 
the  midst  of  insurgent  nations,  when  he  was 
contending  for  his  very  existence  in  his  own 
dominions,  became  now  strikingly  apparent ; 
they  at  once  detached  from  his  standards  a  vast 
army,  which,  if  collected  together,  might  have 
enabled  him  still  to  make  head  against  his  ene- 
mies, but  which,  in  the  foreign  fortresses,  serv- 
ed as  so  many  beacons  scattered  through  the 
enemy's  territory,  which  at  once  recalled  the 
recollection  of  past  oppression,  and  indicated 
the  undiminished  resolution  to  resume  it.  This 
extraordinary  resolution  on  the  part  of  the 
French  emperor  to  abandon,  even  in  his  last 
extremity,  none  of  the  strongholds  which  he 
held  in  any  part  of  Europe,  and  which  cost  him, 
from  first  to  last,  a  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand of  his  best  troops,  whom  it  compelled  to 
surrender  to  bodies,  little  superior  in  number, 
of  ill-disciplined  landwehr  and  militia,  which 
beleaguered  their  walls,  was,  beyond  all  doubt, 
one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  his  fall ;  and  it  af- 
fords a  memorable  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  revolutionary  ambition  overleaps  itself, 
and  throws  its  votaries  down  on  the  other  side. 


[Chap.  LXXIIL 

The  forces  which  the  allied  powers  had  col- 
lected by  the  end  of  December  to  n      ,  . 

»  .,  .  .         Grand  Army 

co-operate  in  the  projected  invasion  under  Prince 
of  France  and  Italy,  were  thus  dis-  Schwartzen- 
posed.  The  Grand  Army,  still  under  berg- 
the  immediate  direction,  as  in  the  former  cam- 
paign, of  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  numbered  two 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  combatants  ;  and, 
even  after  deducting  the  usual  number  of  sick 
and  non-effective,  might  be  expected  to  bring 
two  hundred  thousand  sabres  and  bayonets  into 
the  field.  Its  composition,  however,  was  hete- 
rogeneous, and  though  it  boasted  the  Imperial 
Guards  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  within 
its  ranks,  and  had  the  elite  of  the  forces  of  those 
great  military  monarchies  around  its  standards, 
yet  it  was  far  from  being  powerful  and  efficient, 
as  a  whole,  in  proportion  to  its  gigantic  numer- 
ical amount.  It  comprised  the  Austrian  corps 
of  Bubna,  Lichtenstein,  and  Giulay ;  the  Wir- 
tembergers,  under  the  Prince  Royal  of  Wir- 
temberg  ;  the  Bavarians  and  German  confed- 
erates, under  Marshal  Wrede  ;  the  Austrian 
Guards  and  reserves,  commanded  by  Prince 
Hesse-Homberg ;  and  the  confederates,  under 
Prince  Philippe  of  Hesse-Homberg  and  Count 
Hochberg.  But  though  these  German  troops 
were  little  short  of  two  hundred  thousand  strong, 
and  some  of  them  were  a  noble  array,  yet  the 
main  strength  of  the  army  consisted  in  the 
Russian  and  Prussian  Guards,  and  the  Russian 
reserves  under  the  Grand-duke  Constantine  and 
Count  Milaradowitch.  These  noble  troops, 
nearly  forty  thousand  strong,  the  very  flower 
and  pride  of  the  allied  host,  with  the  Russian 
corps  of  Wittgenstein,  twenty  thousand  more, 
all  bronzed  veterans  who  had  gone  through  the 
war  of  1812,  formed  a  reserve,  in  itself  a  pow- 
erful army,  which,  in  the  end,  operated  with  de- 
cisive effect  upon  the  fate  of  the  campaign.  This 
army  was  destined  to  act  on  the  side  of  Switz- 
erland and  Franche  Compte,  where  there  were 
no  fortresses,  excepting  Besangon  Huningen 
and  Sarre  Louis,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  an 
invading  army.  But,  though  the  line  of  its  in- 
vasion was  thus  comparatively  smooth,  and  it 
was  so  formidable  from  its  numerical  strength 
and  the  quality  of  a  part  of  its  force,  this  huge 
array  was  seriously  paralyzed  by  the  presence 
of  the  allied  sovereigns  at  its  headquarters,  by 
the  consequent  subordination  of  military  move- 
ments to  diplomatic  negotiation,  and  by  the 
known  cautious  and  circumspect  character  of 
its  commander-in-chief.* 

The  second  army,  still  called  the  army  of  Si- 
lesia, under  the  orders  of  the  cele-  gtren„th  an(1 
brated  Blucher,  was  composed  of  composition  of 
four  veteran  corps,  of  which  two  the  army  of 
were  Prussian,  under  the  command  Silesia- 
of  D'York  and  Kleist,  and  two  Russian,  under 
the  direction  of  Langeron  and  Sacken.  To  these 
had  recently  been  added  two  corps  of  German 
confederates,  one  commanded  by  the  Electoral 
Prince  of  Hesse-Cassel,  and  the  other  by  the 
Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg.     The  total  amount  of 
this  army  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
thousand,  of  which  upward  of  fifty  thousand 
were  Russians  inured  to  war  and  flushed  with 
victory,   and   nearly  forty  thousand   Prussian 
conscripts  burning  with  the  ardour  of  the  war- 
of  deliverance.     This  army  was  stationed  on. 


Schoell,  x.,  378,  379.    Plotho,  iii.     Beil., : 
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the  northeastern  frontier  of  France,  between 
Mayence  and  Coblentz,  and  threatened  it  on 
the  side  of  the  Vosges  Mountains  and  Cham- 
pagne ;  in  which,  though  a  double  line  of  formi- 
dable fortresses  guarded  the  frontier,  yet,  if 
they  were  blockaded,  no  natural  barrier  of  any 
strength  was  interposed,  after  the  Rhine  was 
passed,  between  that  river  and  Paris ;  and  a 
vigorous  invasion  might  with  certainty  be  an- 
ticipated from  the  admirable  quality  of  the  troops 
of  which  it  was  composed,  and  the  enterprising 
character  of  its  chief* 

The  third  army,  which  was  destined  to  co-op- 
Army  of  the  erate  in  the  invasion  of  France,  was 
Crown-prince  under  the  command  of  the  Prince 
of  Sweden.  Royai  0f  Sweden.  It  comprised  the 
Russian  corps  of  Winzingerode,  and  the  Prus- 
sian of  Bulow,  each  of  which  was  thirty  thou- 
sand strong ;  the  corps  of  German  confederates 
under  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  that  of  the 
confederates  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, each  of  which  was  thirty  thousand ;  fif- 
teen thousand  of  Walmoden's  men  ;  the  Swe- 
dish auxiliaries,  twenty  thousand ;  and  nine 
thousand  English,  who  took  a  part  in  the  cam- 
paign on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt.  This  army 
mustered,  in  all,  one  hundred  and  seventy-four 
thousand  combatants,  of  whom  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand,  after  deducting  the  sick,  and 
troops  blockading  the  garrisons,  might  be  relied 
on  for  operations  in  the  field.  But,  although 
this  army  was  thus  formidable  in  point  of  nu- 
merical amount,  and  the  Russian  and  Prus- 
sian corps  which  it  comprised  were  second  to 
none  in  experience  and  valour,  yet  the  positions 
of  the  troops,  the  variety  of  nations  of  which 
they  were  composed,  and  the  peculiar  political 
situation  of  their  commander-in-chief,  rendered 
it  doubtful  whether  they  would  render  any  very 
efficient  services  in  the  course  of  the  campaign. 
They  lay  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  between  Co- 
logne and  Dusseldorf,  with  the  iron  barrier  of 
the  Netherlands,  still  in  the  enemy's  hands,  right 
in  their  front ;  and,  though  a  large  proportion 
of  the  fortresses  of  which  it  was  composed 
were  unarmed  or  ill  provisioned,  yet  others,  par- 
ticularly Antwerp,  might  be  expected  to  make  a 
formidable  defence,  and  would  require  to  be  be- 
sieged by  considerable  forces  ;  and,  though  the 
abOities  of  Bernadotte  were  unquestionable,  and 
he  had,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  rendered 
important  services  in  the  course  of  the  prece- 
ding campaign,  yet  his  disinclination,  in  itself 
natural  and  unavoidable,  to  push  matters  to  ex- 
tremity against  his  old  country  and  comrades, 
was  very  apparent ;  and  the  hopes,  which  he  in 
secret  nourished,  of  being  called,  on  the  fall  of 
the  present  dynasty,  to  the  throne  of  France, 
rendered  him  in  the  last  degree  unwilling  to  be 
associated  in  the  minds  of  its  people  with  the 
days  of  their  national  humiliation  or  disaster.! 

Independent  of  these  immense  armies,  the  al- 
lied powers  had  collected,  or  were  col- 
The  allied  jectjng)  a  variety  of  reserves,  which 
in  themselves  constituted  a  mighty 
host.  They  consisted  of  the  Austrian  reserve, 
twenty  thousand  strong,  under  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand  of  Wirtemberg ;  the  Russians  who 
were  before  Hamburg,  to  the  number  of  fifty 
thousand,  under  Benningsen  ;  the  Russian  re- 

*  Plotho,  iii.     Beil.,  ii.    Schoell,  x.,  380,  381. 
t  Plotho,  iii.    Eeil,iii.     Schoell,  x.,  361,  362. 
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serve,  commanded  by  Labanoff,  of  fifty  thou- 
sand, who  were  collecting  in  Poland  ;  the  Prus- 
sian landwehr,  engaged  in  the  blockade  of  the; 
fortresses  on  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  to  the  num- 
ber of  fifty  thousand  men  ;  the  Prussian  *eserver 
twenty  thousand  strong,  who  were  collecting  in 
Westphalia,  under  Prince  Louis  of  Hesse-Hom- 
berg  ;  and  the  Russian  and  Prussian  force  block- 
ading Glogau,  in  number  about  fifteen  thousand 
— in  all,  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  ; 
which,  with  the  three  grand  armies  of  Schwartz* 
enberg,  Blucher,  and  the  Crown-prince  of  Swe- 
den, already  assembled  on  the  frontier  of  the 
Rhine  ;  eighty  thousand  Austrians,  who,  under 
Marshal  Bellegarde,  were  destined  to  act  in  the 
north  of  Italy  ;  and  a  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand British,  Portuguese,  and  Spaniards,  who, 
under  the  guidance  of  Wellington,  were  assail- 
ing the  south  in  Beam  and  Catalonia,  formed 
a  mass  of  a  million  and  twenty-eight  thou- 
sand men,  which  was  prepared  to  act  against 
the   French   Empire.*!    A  stupendous  force ! 
such  as  had  never  before  been  directed  against 
any  power  in  the  annals  of  human  warfare  ;  for- 
midable alike  from  its  discipline,  its  experience,, 
and  the  immense  train  of  military  munitions 
with  which  it  was  furnished ;  animated  by  the 
highest  spirit,  united  by  the  strongest  bonds  ; 
stimulated  alike  by  past  suffering  and  present 
victory  ;  and  guided  by  sovereigns  and  generals 
who,  trained  in  the  school  of  misfortune,  were 
at  length  cordially  united  in  the  resolution,  at 
all  hazards,  to  terminate  the  fatal  military  pre- 
ponderance of  the  French  Empire. % 

To  oppose  this  crusade,  Napoleon  had  a  most 
inadequate  force  at  his  disposal ;  Napoleon's  for 
not  that  he  had  not  used  the  utmost  ces  to  oppose 
exertions,  and  made  use  of  the  most  the  invasion, 
rigorous  means,  to  recruit  his  armies,  or  that 
his  conscriptions  on  paper  did  not  exhibit  a 
most  formidable  array  of  combatants ;  but  the 
physical  strength  and  moral  constancy  of  his 
empire  were  alike  exhausted,  and  his  vast  lev- 
ies now  brought  but  a  trifling  accession  of  mea 
to  his  standards.  Since  the  first  of  September, 
1812,  that  is,  during  a  period  of  sixteen  months, 
he  had  obtained  from  the  Senate  successive  con- 
scriptions to  the  amount  of  twelve  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  men,  in  addition  to  at  least  eight 
hundred  thousand  who  were  enrolled  around 
his  banners  at  the  commencement  of  that  peri- 
od ;  but  of  this  immense  force,  embracing  on 
paper  at  least  above  two  millions  of  combatants, 
hardly  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  could 
now  be  assembled  for  the  defence  of  the  Em- 
pire ;  and  of  these  not  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  could,  by  any  possibility,  be  brought 
forward  in  the  field.  Five  hundred  thousand 
had  perished  or  been  made  prisoners  in  the  Rus- 
sian campaign  ;  three  hundred  thousand  in  the 
war  in  Saxony  ;  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 

*  Schoell,  i.,  381,  382.     Plotho,  iii.     Beil.,  iv. 

t  Viz..  Grand  Army  under  Schwartzenberg  ....     2G1 ,650' 

Army  of  Silesia  under  Blucher 137,391 

Army  of  the  North  under  Bernadotte  .  ■  •     174,000 
Russian,  Prussian,  and  Austrian  Reserves    235,000 

Austrians  in  Italy  under  Bellegarde 80,000 

British  and  Portuguese  in  France 78,000 

Anglo-Sicilian  and  Spanish  annies  in  Cat- 
alonia         62,000 

Total  acting  against  France 1,028,041 

— Schoell,  Traites  de  Paix,  x.,  382,  383.     For  a  detailed 
account  of  this  immense  force,  see  Appendix  C,  chap,  lxxiii 
X  Plotho,  iii.,  App.    Schoell.  x.,  3S1,  382. 
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had  disappeared  in  the  two  last  Peninsular  cam- 
paigns ;  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  were  shut 
up  in  the  fortresses  on  the  Elbe  or  the  Oder ;  a 
still  greater  number  had  sunk  under  the  horrors 
of  the  military  hospitals  in  the  interior  ;  and  the 
great  levy  of  five  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
in  October  and  November,  1813,  had,  from  the 
failure  of  the  class  to  which  it  applied,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  conscription  having  now  reach- 
ed the  sons  of  the  generation  who  had  been  cut 
off  by  the  dreadful  campaigns  of  1793  and  1794, 
proved  so  unproductive,  that  the  emperor  could 
not,  with  the  utmost  exertions,  reckon  upon  the 
support  of  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men  in  the  field,  to  defend  the  fron- 
tiers of  his  wide-spread  dominions,  and  make 
head  on  the  Rhine,  on  the  Jura,  and  on  the  Ga- 
ronne, against  such  a  multitude  of  enemies.* 

Such  as  they  were,  these  forces  were  thus 
Distribution  distributed.  Sixty  thousand  men 
of  Napoleon's  were  blockaded  in  Hamburg,  Magde- 
forces.  bourg,  and  Torgau  ;  and  forty  thou- 

sand in  the  fortresses  on  the  Oder,  the  Vistula, 
in  Holland,  and  Italy  ;  fifty  thousand,  under  Eu- 
gene in  Italy,  maintained  a  painful  defensive 
against  the  Austrians  under  Marshal  Hiller; 
while  a  hundred  thousand,  under  Soult  and  Su- 
chet  in  Beam  and  Catalonia,  struggled  against 
the  superior  armies  of  Wellington  and  Bentinck. 
The  real  army,  however,  which  the  emperor 
had  at  his  disposal  to  resist  the  invasion  of  the 
allies  on  the  Rhine,  did  not  exceed  a  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  men  ;  and  this  force  was  scat- 
tered over  an  immense  line,  above  five  hundred 
miles  in  length,  from  the  Alps  to  the  frontiers 
of  Holland,  so  that  at  no  period  of  the  campaign 
could  he  collect  above  sixty  thousand  combat- 
ants at  a  single  point.  Agreeably  to  his  usual 
system  of  never  acknowledging  in  his  actions 
the  reality  of  his  resources,  and  possibly  in  the 
hope  of  deceiving  his  enemies  by  the  imposing 
array  of  his  force,  this  comparatively  diminu- 
tive host  was  divided  into  eight  corps  ;  but  they 
were  but  the  skeleton  of  the  Grand  Army,  and 
many  of  its  regiments  could  not  muster  two 
hundred  bayonets.  Victor,  with  nine  thousand 
infantry  and  three  thousand  five  hundred  horse, 
guarded  the  line  of  the  Rhine  from  Bale  to 
Strasbourg  ;  Marmont,  with  ten  thousand  in- 
fantry and  twelve  hundred  cavalry,  was  sta- 
tioned along  the  same  river  from  Strasbourg  to 
Mayence.  That  important  fortress  itself,  with 
the  observation  of  the  Rhine  from  thence  to 
Coblentz,  was  intrusted  to  Count  Morand,  with 
eighteen  thousand  combatants  ;  from  thence  to 
Nimeguen  the  frontier  was  guarded  by  Mac- 
donald,  with  eighteen  thousand  infantry  and 
three  thousand  cavalry ;  while  Mortier,  with 
the  Imperial  Guard  and  reserve  cavalry,  still 
mustering  eleven  thousand  infantry  and  seven 
thousand  horse,  lay  on  the  Yonne.  Ney,  with 
his  five  divisions,  hardly  amounting  to  ten  thou- 
sand foot-soldiers,  occupied  the  defiles  of  the 
Vosges  Mountains  ;  and  Augereau,  with  twelve 
thousand,  was  stationed  at  Lyons.  Thus,  not 
more  than  seventy-five  thousand  infantry  and 
fifteen  thousand  horse  could  be  relied  on  to 
withstand  the  shock  of  above  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  allies,  who  could  immediately  be 
brought  into  action  ;  and  even  after  taking  into 
view  the  reserves  forming  in  the  interior,  and 
*  Fain,  Camp,  de  1814,  28,  31.    Schoell,  z. 


the  depots  at  Metz,  Verdun,  Paris,  Troyes,  and 
other  places,  to  which  every  disposable  sabre 
and  bayonet  was  directed,  not  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  men  could  possibly 
be  mustered  to  withstand  the  threatened  inva- 
sion, and  of  those  not  more  than  one  half  could 
ejer  be  assembled  in  a  single  field  of  battle. *t 

Notwithstanding  their  great  superiority  of 
force,  the  allied  sovereigns  hesita-  Hesitatjon  0f 
ted  before  they  undertook  the  se-  the  allied  gen- 
rious  step  of  crossing  the  Rhine;  erals  at  the  % 
and  opinions  were  much  divided  as  ^°Ffr'™' 
to  the  proper  place  to  be  adopted 
when  the  enterprise  was  resolved  on.  The 
physical  weakness  of  the  French  Empire,  the 
exhausting  effects  of  the  long-continued  drain 
upon  its  military  population,  the  despair  which 
had  seized  upon  the  minds  of  a  large  portion  of 
its  people,  from  the  entire  failure  of  the  large 
efforts  they  had  made  to  maintain  their  exter- 
nal dominions,  were  in  a  great  measure  un- 
known to  the  allied  generals  ;  and  they  still  re- 
garded its  frontiers  as  they  had  been  accustom- 
ed to  do  when  Napoleon  led  forth  his  conquer- 
ing bands  to  humble  or  subjugate  every  adjoin- 
ing state.  The  catastrophes  of  two  campaigns, 
how  great  soever,  could  not  at  once  obliterate 
the  recollection  of  twenty  years  of  triumphs  ; 
and  France,  in  its  weakness,  was  now  protect- 
ed by  the  recollection  of  its  departed  greatness, 
as  the  Grand  Army,  at  the  close  of  the  Moscow 
retreat,  had  been  saved  from  destruction  by  the 
halo  which  played  around  the  names  of  its  mar- 
shals ;  or  as  the  Lower  Empire  had  so  long 
been  sheltered  by  the  venerable  letters  on  its 
standards,  which,  amid  the  servility  of  Asiatic 
despotism,  recalled  the  glorious  recollections  of 
the  Senate  and  people  of  Rome.  Such  was  the 
influence  of  these  feelings,  that  it  required  all 
the  enthusiasm  excited  by  the  triumph  of  Leip- 
sic,  and  all  the  personal  influence  and  vigour  in 
council  of  Alexander,  to  overcome  the  scruples 
of  the  allied  cabinets,  and  lead  to  the  adoption 
of  a  campaign  based  upon  an  immediate  inva- 
sion of  France  with  the  whole  forces  of  the  co- 
alition. X 

It  was  at  first  proposed  that  Schwartzenberg's 
army  should  cross  the  Rhine,  enter 
Switzerland  near  Bale,  and  enter  si0T proposed. 

Italy,  tO  CO-Operate  With  the  AUS-   by  Alexander, 

than   army  in  Lombardy,   under  r"ld,asre,?<i*0 
Bellegarde,  while  Blucher  was  to  ^vereigns 
enter  near  Mayence ;  and  the  ar- 


*  Vaud.,  i..  116,  117.     Koch,  Camp,  de   1814,  i.,  47,  49, 
131,  132.     Cap.,  x.,  331.     Plotho,  iii.     Beil.,  v. 
t  The  aggregate  of  these  forces  was  as  follows  : 

Blockaded  in  the  fortresses  on  the  Elbe 60,000 

"  "  "  in  Holland,  Italy,  and  on 

the  Oder 40,000 

In  Italy,  under  Eugene 50,000 

In  Bea-n,  under  Soult 70,000 

In  Cata'onia,  under  Suchet 30,000 

At  Lyons,  under  Augereau • 12,000 

Grand  Army  under  Napoleon,  viz.  : 

Victor 12,500 

Marmont 10,200 

Morand 18,000 

Macdonald 21,000 

Mortier 18,000 

Ney 10,000 

1  89,700 

Reserves  in  the  Interior 30,000 

381,700 
—See  Koch,  Tableau,  No.  III.  and  IV.,  and  Vaudoncoukt's 
Campagne  de  1814,  i.,  116,  117. 
t  Danilefsky,  Camp,  of  1814,  10,  14.    Lond.,  215,  216, 
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my  of  the  North,  under  Beraadotte,  threatened 
the  northern  frontier  on  the  side  of  Flanders. 
But,  though  this  plan  was  warmly  approved  by 
the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  which  was  more  intent 
on  effecting  or  securing  the  important  acquisi- 
tions which  seemed  to  lie  open  to  its  grasp  in 
Italy  than  on  pushing  matters  to  extremities 
against  Napoleon  and  the  grandson  of  the  Em- 
peror Francis,  yet  it  by  no  means  coincided 
with  the  views  of  Alexander,  who  was  thorough- 
ly convinced  of  the  necessity  of  striking  home 
at  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  power,  and  had  in 
secret  become  convinced  that  no  lasting  accom- 
modation could  be  looked  for  as  long  as  that 
great  warrior  remained  on  the  throne  of  France. 
He  not  only,  therefore,  strongly  urged  at  Frank- 
fort the  immediate  resumption  of  offensive 
measures  on  the  most  extended  scale,  before 
France  had  recovered  from  its  consternation, 
or  Napoleon  had  gained  time  to  recruit  his  shat- 
tered forces,  but  proposed  the  plan  of  invasion, 
of  all  others  the  best  calculated  to  concentrate 
the  whole  forces  of  the  alliance  against  the  cen- 
tre of  the  enemy's  power,  and  bring  the  war  to 
an  immediate  and  decisive  issue.  This  plan 
consisted  in  moving  the  Grand  Army,  under 
Schwartzenberg,  into  Switzerland,  and  causing 
it  to  enter  France  by  the  side  of  Bale  and  the 
Jura,  while  Blucher  moved  direct  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mayence  on  Paris,  and  the 
Prince  Royal  of  Sweden  penetrated  through  the 
fortresses  of  Flanders  into  Picardy  and  Artois. 
In  this  way,  not  only  would  France  be  assailed 
-by  the  most  powerful  of  the  allied  armies  on 
the  Swiss  frontier,  where  very  few  fortresses 
existed  to  check  its  advance  ;  but  each  of  the 
vast  invading  hosts  would  act  on  its  own  line 
of  operations,  had  a  ready  retreat  in  case  of 
disaster,  and  yet  would  be  constantly  converg- 
ing towards  a  common  centre,  where  the  last 
and  decisive  blow  was  to  be  struck.  It  was  a 
repetition,  on  a  still  greater  scale,  of  the  plans 
laid  down  for  the  preceding  campaign  in  the 
conferences  of  Trachenberg ;  Switzerland  be- 
ing now  the  salient  bastion  which  Bohemia  had 
formerly  been,  and  Blucher  and  Schwartzen- 
berg having  nearly  the  same  posts  assigned  to 
them  in  Champagne  and  Flanders,  as  on  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe  and  the  sands  of  Prussia.*t 


*  Dan.,  14,  17.  Alexander  to  Bemadotte,  Oct.  29,  1813, 
ibid. 

t  "  Here,"  said  Alexander,  "  is  the  plan  proposed  by  me, 
and  entirely  approved  by  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  com- 
manders-in-chief :  Offensive  operations  on  the  part  of  the 
Grand  Army  between  Mayence  and  Strasbourg  offer  many 
difficulties,  as  we  cannot  leave  the  fortresses  behind  us 
without  observation.  By  entering  France  on  the  side  of 
Switzerland  we  meet  with  incomparably  fewer  difficulties, 
that  frontier  not  being  so  strongly  fortified.  Another  ad- 
vantage attending  this  movement  is  the  possibility  of  turn- 
ing the  viceroy's  left  wing,  and  thereby  forcing  him  to  a 
precipitate  retreat.  In  that  case,  the  Austrian  army  of  Italy 
may  advance  on  Lyons,  so  as  to  form  a  prolongation  of  our 
line,  and,  by  means  of  its  left  wing,  connect  our  operations 
with  those  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose  headquarters 
are  now  at  Oleron.  In  the  mean  time,  Blucher,  with  one 
hundred  thousand  men,  may  form  an  army  of  observation 
on  the  Rhine  ;  and,  without  confining  himself  to  observa- 
tion, may  cross  that  river  near  Manheim,  and  manoeuvre 
against  the  enemy  till  the  Grand  Army  reach  the  field  of 
action.  All  the  four  armies,  viz.,  the  Grand  Army,  that  of 
Italy,  Blucher,  and  Wellington,  will  stand  on  one  line  in 
the  most  fertile  part  of  France,  forming  the  segment  of  a 
circle.  The  four  armies  will  push  forward,  and,  diminish- 
ing the  arc,  will  thus  draw  near  its  centre — that  is,  Paris, 
or  the  headquarters  of  Napoleon.  Meantime,  your  royal 
highness  may  advance  on  Cologne  and  Dusseldorf,  and 
thence  in  the  direction  of  Antwerp,  by  which  you  will  sep- 


The  advantages  of  this  plan  was  so  obvious, 
that  it  at  once  commanded  the  as-  Line  of  in 
sent  of  the  allied  generals ;  and,  in  sion  for 
the  middle  of  December,  the  troops  Schwartzen- 
over  the  whole  line  were  put  in  heTs's  arm)r- 
motion  in  order  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The 
Grand  Army  of  Schwartzenberg  lay  close  to 
Switzerland  :  that  of  Silesia  extended  along  the 
line  of  the  Rhine,  from  Manheim  to  Coblentz. 
The  former  was  intended  to  enter  France  by 
the  road  through  the  Jura,  from  Bale,  by  Ve- 
soul,  to  Langres  :  a  city  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance in  a  strategetical  point  of  view,  as  being 
the  place  where  several  roads  from  the  south- 
east and  eastern  frontier  intersect  each  other. 
But  the  prodigious  mass  of  this  army,  which, 
after  every  deduction,  was  above  two  hundred, 
thousand  strong,  could  not  advance  by  a  single 
road,  and  required  to  effect  its  ingress  by  all 
the  routes  leading  across  the  Jura  from  Switzer- 
land into  France.  It  was  divided,  accordingly, 
into  five  columns,  which  were  directed  to  move 
by  different  roads  towards  Paris  and  the  inte- 
rior. The  first,  under  Count  Bubna,  after  en- 
tering Switzerland  by  Bale,  was  to  advance  by 
Bearne  and  Neufchatel  to  Geneva,  and  thence 
descend  the  course  of  the  Rhine  to  threaten 
Augereau,  who  occupied  Lyons  with  twelve 
thousand  men.  The  second,  commanded  by 
Count  Giulay,  was  to  move  direct  on  the  great 
road,  through  Montbeliard  and  Vesoul,  to  Lan- 
gres. The  third,  under  Lichtenstein,  was  in- 
trusted with  the  blockade  of  Besancon,  the  only 
fortress  of  importance  which  required  to  be  ob- 
served on  the  Jura  and  Swiss  frontier.  The 
fourth,  under  Colloredo,  was  to  march  on  Lan- 
gres, by  Giulay's  left,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
detached  two  divisions,  or  half  its  force,  to 
blockade  Auxonne,  and  advance  by  Dijon  to 
Auxerre.  The  fifth,  led  by  Hesse-Homberg, 
consisting  of  the  Austrian  reserves,  followed  on 
the  same  road  through  Dijon  to  Chatillon  ; 
while  the  sixth  and  seventh,  under  the  Prince 
of  Wirtemberg  and  Marshal  Wrede,  who  had 
now  entirely  recovered  of  his  wound  received 
at  Hanau,  were  to  cross  the  Rhine  below  Hu- 
ningen,  and  at  Bale  -,  and,  after  leaving  detach- 
ments to  blockade  the  fortresses  at  Huningen, 
Befort,  and  New  Brisach,  move  on  by  Colmar 
towards  Nancy  and  Langres.  Lastly,  the  eighth, 
under  Barclay  de  Tolly,  with  the  splendid  Rus- 
sian Guards  and  reserves,  was  to  take  the  di- 
rection from  Bale  to  Langres,  as  a  reserve  to 
Giulay  and  Wrede  ;  and  the  ninth,  under  Witt- 
genstein, was  to  cross  the  Rhine  at  Fort  Louis, 
below  Strasbourg,  and,  after  leaving  detach- 
ments to  observe  Strasbourg  and  Landau,  ad- 
vance towards  the  Vosges  Mountains  ;  and,  af- 
ter crossing  them,  take  the  direction  of  Nancy. 


arate  Holland  from  France,  and  oblige  Napoleon  either  te 
abandon  that  important  fortress,  or,  if  he  endeavour  to  r* 
tain  it,  materially  to  diminish,  by  the  numerous  garrisoV 
which  it  will  require,  the  effective  strength  of  his  armies. 
The  grand  object  is  not  to  lose  a  moment,  that  we  may  not 
allow  Napoleon  time  to  form  and  discipline  an  army,  and 
furnish  it  with  supplies,  our  business  being  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  disorganized  state  of  his  forces.  I  entreat  your 
royal  highness  not  to  lose  a  moment  in  putting  your  army 
in  motion,  in  furtherance  of  the  general  plan  of  operations." 
—Alexander  /oBERNADOTTE,29rt  Oct.,  1831,  Danilef- 
sky,  Camp,  de  1814,  17,  18.  A  grand  design  !  very  nearly 
what  was  ultimately  carried  into  effect,  and  a  memorable 
proof  of  the  foresight  and  ability  of  the  Russian  emperor, 
especially  when  it  is  recolleetcd  it  was  written  only  tea 
days  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic. 
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Tfcus,  this  great  army  was  to  be  spread  over  an 
immense  line  nearly  three  hundred  miles  in 
breadth,  from  Strasbourg  to  Lyons,  occupying 
the  whole  country  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Rhone ;  and,  how  vast  soever  its  force  might  be, 
there  was  reason  to  fear  that,  from  their  great 
dispersion,  no  very  powerful  body  could  be  col- 
lected on  any  one  point,  and  that  possibly  it 
might  be  outnumbered  by  the  comparatively  di- 
minutive, but  more  concentrated  troops  of  the 
Trench  emperor.* 
Blucher's  army,  at  the  same  time,  received 
orders  to  prepare  for  active  op- 
rianoiBiu-       erati0ns,  and  it  was  accordingly 

chers  invasion.  ,  ,     '  _,    .  .„      &  J 

brought,  about  Christmas,  1813,  to 
the  close  vicinity  of  the  Rhine,  between  Coblentz 
and  Darmstadt.     Unbounded  had  been  the  im- 
patience of  the  ardent  veteran  at  the  delay  of 
two  months  which  had  succeeded  the  advance 
of  the  allies  to  the  Rhine  ;  and  he  never  ceas- 
ed to  urge  upon  the  allied  sovereigns  that  they 
should  not  give  Napoleon  time  to  recover  from 
his  defeats,  but  move,  with  the  utmost  expedi- 
tion, across  the  Rhine  to  Paris.     At  the  same 
time,  however,  with  a  caution  which  could  hard- 
ly have  been  expected  from  his  impetuous  char- 
acter, he  dissembled  his  wishes,  and,  in  the 
hope  of  throwing  the  enemy  off  their  guard, 
spread  abroad  the  report  that  the  invasion  of 
France  was  to  take  place  on  the  side  of  Switz- 
erland, and  that  he,  much  to  his  regret,  was 
merely  to  maintain  a  defensivs  position  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine ;  and,  with  that  view, 
busily  employed  himself  in  purveying  for  the 
wants  of  his  troops,  as  in  winter-quarters.     At 
length,  on  the  26th  of  December,  the  long-wish- 
ed-for  orders  arrived,  and  the  Prussian  general 
immediately  made  preparations  for  concentra- 
ting his  troops  and  crossing  the  Rhine.    His  in- 
structions were  of  the  simplest  description  :  to 
cross  the  river,  form  the  blockade  of  Mayence, 
and,  without  heeding  the  other  fortresses  on 
the  Moselle  and  the  Meuse,  to  push  forward, 
without  halting,  across  France  into  Champagne, 
so  as  to  be  in  readiness,  by  the  26th  of  January, 
to  join  Prince  Schwartzenberg  between  Arcis 
and  Troyes.f 

These  were  the  armies  which  were  destined 
Plan  of  opera-  to  commence  immediate  operations 
tions  assigned  for  the  invasion  of  France  ;  but  the 
to  Bernadotte.  force  of  the  prjnce  Royal  0f  Swe- 
den was  also  concentrated  on  the  Lower  Rhine, 
and  was  intrusted  with  a  subordinate,  but  very 
important  part  in  the  general  plan  of  operations. 
It  was  well  known  that  this  ambitious  prince, 
distracted  between  his  obligations  to  the  allies, 
and  hopes  of  being  advanced  by  them,  upon 
Napoleon's  fall,  to  the  throne  of  France,  was 
very  much  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed,  and  felt 
great  reluctance  at  engaging  in  any  invasion 
which  might  imbitter  the  feelings  of  the  French 
people  in  regard  to  him,  and  endanger  the  brill- 
iant prospects  which  he  flattered  himself  were 
opening  on  his  career.  Aware  of  these  pecu- 
liarities in  his  situation,  the  allied  sovereigns 
assigned  to  Bernadotte  and  his  powerful  army 
he  less  obtrusive,  but  still  important  part  of 
completing  the  conquest  of  Holland,  delivering 
Flanders,  besieging  Antwerp,  and,  in  general, 
pressing  Napoleon  on  his  northeastern  frontier. 


*  Dan.,  21,  23.     Vaud.,  i.,  122,  123. 

t  Vaud.,  i.,  118,  119.    Dan.,  23,  24.    Koch,  i.,  105,  106. 


To  co-operate  in  these  important  operations,  so 
interesting  to  England,  and  involving  the  very 
matters  connected  with  the  Scheldt  which  had 
originally  led  to  the  war,*  Sir  Thomas  Graham, 
who  had  returned  to  England,  from  ill  health, 
after  the  passage  of  the  Bidassoa,  was  despatch- 
ed with  nine  thousand  British  troops  to  Hol- 
land, and  landed  at  Rotterdam  in  the  end  of 
December.  The  movements  of  the  prince  roy- 
al, however,  were  to  the  last  degree  tardy :  it 
was  long  before  his  operations  against  the  Danes 
on  the  north  of  Germany  were  concluded  ;  and 
all  the  ardour  of  the  generals  under  his  com- 
mand could  not  bring  forward  his  numerous 
columns  to  co-operate  in  the  general  attack  upon 
France,  until,  fortunately  for  the  common  cause, 
the  firmness  of  Lord  Castlereagh  overcame  his 
repugnance,  and  two  of  his  corps  were  brought 
up  at  the  decisive  moment  to  re-enforce  Marshal 
Blucher,  and  rendered  the  most  important  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  Europe. t 

The  whole  troops  which  were  assembled  for 
the  final  operations  of  the  war  were  Feelings  of  the 
animated  with  the  highest  spirit,  allied  armies 
and  buoyant  with  the  most  san-  at  this  period, 
guine  expectations.     More  even  than  the  aw- 
ful catastrophe  of  the  Moscow  campaign,  the  re- 
sult of  the  German  contest  had  roused  an  en- 
thusiasm, and  spread  a  confidence  among  the 
allied  troops,  which,  under  adequate  guidance, 
rendered  them  invincible.    The  disasters  of  the 
French  could  no  longer  be  ascribed  to  the  cold. 
Inequality  of  numbers  could  not  palliate  repeat- 
ed defeats  on  equal  fields  ;  unconquerable  spir- 
it in  the  patriot  ranks,  irresistible  ardour  in  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign,  had  evidently 
supplied  the  want  of  military  experience,  and 
overwhelming  force  prostrated  consummate  tal- 
ents at  its  close.     Confidence,  therefore,  was 
now  founded  on  solid  grounds ;  the  long  mili- 
tary prestige  of  the  imperial  armies  had  passed 
over  to  the  other  side  ;  it  is  by  the  last  events 
that  the  opinion  of  the  great  bulk  of  men  is  al- 
ways determined.     To  the  ardent  passion  for 
liberation  which  had  characterized  the  war  of 
independence,  had  succeeded,  now  that  the  de- 
liverance  had   been  effected,   another  desire, 
scarcely  less  general,  and  to  warriors,  perhaps, 
still  more  exciting — that  of  obliterating  the  rec- 
ollection of  former  defeats  by  the  magnitude  of 
present  triumphs,  and  making  the  enemy  drain 
to  the  dregs  the  cup  of  humiliation  they  had  so 
long  held  to  their  own  lips.     Indescribable  was 
the  ardour  which  this  desire  awakened  in  the 
allied  ranks  :  all  had  wrongs  to  avenge,  insults- 
to  retaliate,  disgraces  to  efface  ;  and  all  pressed 
on  with  equal  eagerness  to  effect  the  hoped-for 
consummations.   The  Russians  were  resolute  to- 
return  at  Paris  the  visit  paid  to  them  at  Mos- 
cow; the  Austrians,  to  retaliate  on  the  French 
the  destruction  of  the  ramparts  of  Vienna  ;  the 
Prussians,  to  replace  the  sword  of  the  Great 
Frederic  at  Sans  Souci  by  the  sabre  of  Napo- 
leon from  the  Tuileries.     In  fine,  the  common 
feeling  in  the  allied  armies  at  this  period  cannot 
be  better  expressed  than  in  the  words  of  Mar- 
shal  Blucher,  in  a  letter  written  on  the  31st 
of  December,  IS  13  :  "  At  daybreak  to-morrow 
morning  I  shall  cross  the  Rhine  ;  but,  before  do- 


*  See  Ante,  i.,  191. 
t  Lond.,  27.     Dan., 
29,  1813,  Dan.,  18. 
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ing  so,  I  intend,  together  with  my  fellow-sol- 
diers, to  wash  ofT,  in  the  waters  of  that  proud 
river,  every  trace  of  slavery.     Then,  like  free 
Germans,  we  shall  set  foot  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  great  nation  which  is  now  so  humble.    We 
shall  return  as  victors,  not  as  vanquished,  and 
our  country  will  hail  our  arrival  with  gratitude. 
Oh  !  how  soothing  to  us  will  be  the  moment  when 
our  kinsmen  shall  meet  us  with  tears  of  joy  !"* 
But,  although  the  forces  of  the  alliance  were 
Incipientdivis-  thus  vast,  and  the  spirit  of  its  ar- 
ions  among  the  mies  elevated,  no  small  anxiety  per- 
alhed  chiefs,     vaded  the  mind  of  its  chiefs  ;  and 
the  great  objects  of  the  confederacy,  when  on 
the  point  of  accomplishment,  never  were  nearer 
being  frustrated.     Success  was  already  begin- 
ging  to  spread  its  usual  seeds  of  discord  among 
the  sovereigns  ;  separate  interests  were  arising 
with  the  prospect  of  common  spoil  ;  ancient  an- 
imosities reviving  with  the  cessation  of  common 
danger.     The  Emperor  of  Austria,  naturally  so- 
licitous for  the  continuance  in  the  hands  of  his 
daughter  and  her  descendants  of  the  sceptre  of 
France,  had  communicated  to  his  cabinet  an 
anxious  desire  to  postpone,  by  all  means  in  their 
power,  the  adoption  of  extreme  measures  against 
Napoleon  ;  and  the  whole  address  of  Metternich 
was  employed  to  attain  the  object  of  humbling 
the  once  dreaded  conqueror  sufficiently  to  ren- 
der him  no  longer  formidable  to  his  neighbours, 
and  tractable  to  their  wishes,  without  actually 
precipitating  him  from  the  throne.     The  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  actuated 
by  no  such  interest,  more  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  the  character  of  the  French  emperor, 
and  smarting  under  the  recollection  of  severe 
wrongs,  both  personal  and  national,  which  he 
-had  experienced  at  his  hands,  was  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity,  at  all  hazards,  of 
prosecuting  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigour 
against  him  ;    and  never  ceased   to  maintain 
that  it  was  by  such  means  only  that  the  peace 
of  Europe  could  be  secured,  and  the  independ- 
ence of  the  adjoining  states  placed  on  a  solid 
foundation.     In  this  opinion,  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, who,  when  he  drew  the  sword,  had  thrown 
away  the  scabbard,  and  whose  dominions  lay 
immediately  exposed  to  the  first  burst  of  re- 
turning vengeance  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  en- 
tirely acquiesced  ;  but  still  the  weight  of  Aus- 
tria, the  talents  of  Metternich,  and  the  necessity 
of  not  hazarding  anything  which  might  break 
up  the  confederacy,  rendered  the  adoption  of 
the  bolder  game  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  ;  and 
more  than  once,  in  the  course  of  the  short  cam- 
paign which  followed,  had  wellnigh  frustrated 
the  principal  objects  of  the  alliance.     The  dan- 
ger was  the  more  imminent,  that  serious  jeal- 
ousies were  already  breaking  out  among  the 
lesser  powers  in  Germany  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  their  separate  interests  were  to  be  ar- 
ranged after  the  great  debate  of  the  Revolution 
had  subsided  ;  that  the  pretensions  of  Russia  to 
Poland,  of  Prussia  to  Saxony,  and  of  Austria  to 
Italy,  were  already  exciting  no  small  disquie- 
tude  among   far-seeing  statesmen ;    and   that 
even  among  the  diplomatists  of  England,  at  the 
allied  headquarters,  a  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  existed  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued 
in  future.  Lord  Aberdeen  deferring  to  the  views 
of  Metternich,  that,  to  preserve  a  due  equipoise 
♦  Blucher  to  his  Son,  Dec.  31,  1813,  Dan.,  24. 


in  Europe,  peace  on  reasonable  tenns  should  be 
concluded  with  the  French  emperor  ;  and  Sir 
Charles  Stewart,  with  Lord  Cathcart,  being  in- 
clined to  the  bolder  counsels  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  which  tended  to  the  entire  dethronement 
of  Napoleon,  and  held  that  no  lasting  peace 
could  be  looked  for  in  Europe  without  "  the  an- 
cient race  and  the  ancient  territory"  for  the 
French  nation.*! 

But,  whatever  germes  of  future  division  might 
be  arising  in  the  allied  councils, 
there  was  no  stay  in  the  moral  tor-  ofu'e  Em'i™- 
rent  which  now  rolled  with  impetu-  or  of  Russia  to 
ous  violence  towards  the  French  h>s  troops  on 
frontier,  and  no  change  in  the  noble  gh^ the 
sentiments  with  which  their  chiefs 
strove  to  animate  their  warriors.  It  was  in 
these  words  that,  on  the  eve  of  crossing  the 
Rhine,  Alexander  thus  addressed  his  troops  : 
"  Warriors  !  Your  valour  and  perseverance 
have  brought  you  from  the  Oka  to  the  Rhine. 
We  are  about  to  cross  that  great  river,  and  en- 
ter that  proud  country  with  which  you  have  al- 
ready waged  so  cruel  and  bloody  a  war.  Al- 
ready have  we  saved  our  native  country,  cov- 
ered it  with  glory,  and  restored  freedom  and  in- 
dependence to  Europe.  It  remains  but  to  crown 
these  mighty  achievements  by  the  long-wished- 
for  peace.  May  tranquillity  be  restored  to  the 
whole  world !  May  every  country  enjoy  hap- 
piness under  its  own  independent  laws  and  gov- 
ernment !  May  religion,  arts,  science,  and  com- 
merce flourish  in  every  land  for  the  general  wel- 
fare of  nations!  This,  and  not  the  continuance 
of  war  and  destruction,  is  our  object.  Our  ene- 
mies, by  pouring  to  the  heart  of  our  dominions, 
wrought  us  much  evil ;  but  dreadful  was  the  ret- 
ribution :  the  Divine  wrath  crushed  them.  Let  us 
not  take  example  from  them :  inhumanity  and  fe- 
rocity cannot  be  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  a  mer- 
ciful God.  Let  us  forget  what  they  have  done 
against  us.  Instead  of  animosity  and  revenge, 
let  us  approach  them  with  words  of  kindness, 
with  the  outstretched  hand  of  reconciliation. 
Such  is  the  lesson  taught  by  our  holy  faith  :  Di- 
vine lips  have  pronounced  the  command,  '  Love 
your  enemies  ;  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you.' 
Warriors  !  I  trust  that,  by  your  moderation  in 
the  enemy's  country,  you  will  conquer  as  much 
by  generosity  as  by  arms,  and  that,  uniting  the 
valour  of  the  soldier  against  the  armed  with  the 
charity  of  the  Christian  towards  the  unarmed, 
you  will  crown  your  exploits  by  keeping  stain- 
less your  well-earned  reputation  of  a  brave  and 
moral  people. "t 

Memorable  words  !  not  merely  as  breathing 
the  noble  feelings  of  the  sovereign  who  thus,  in 
the  moment  of  victory,  stayed  the  uplifted  hand 


*Lond„  241,  253.     Dan.,  3-10.     Cap.,  x.,  335,  336,  366. 

+  "  If  Napoleon  were  forced  from  the  throne  of  France, 
much  difference  of  opinion  might  exist  on  the  gTeat  ques- 
tion of  a  successor.  I  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  the  Bourbons  would  be  more  acceptable  in 
England  than  any  other  arrangement  which  could  possibly 
be  made.  Others  maintained  that  it  might  be  policy  t*i 
keep  Bonaparte  on  the  throne,  with  his  wings  clipped  to 
the  utmost,  in  preference  to  restoring  the  hereditary  prin- 
ces, who  might  again  assume  a  sway  similar  to  the  times  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  become  formidable  alike  to  England  and 
the  powers  on  the  Continent.  The  difficulty  at  this  crisis 
consisted  in  fixing  upon  the  fundamental  principles  to  be 
adopted,  and  the  points  to  be  obtained  ;  and  it  seemed  in- 
dispensable that  the  government  of  England  should  send 
their  minister  of  foreign  affairs  to  the  theatre  of  action,  as 
no  one  could  act  with  the  same  advantages." — Lord  Lon- 
donderry's War  in  Germany,  244.  t  Dan.,  15,  16. 
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Reflections  on    of  conquest>  and  sought  to  avenge 
the  moral  char-  the  desolation  of  Russia  by  the  sal 

acter  of  the 
■war. 


vation  of  France  ;  but  as  indica- 
ting the  spirit  by  which  the  contest 
itself  was  animated  on  the  part  of  the  allies, 
and  the  strength  of  that  moral  reaction  which, 
based  on  the  principles  of  religion,  had  now  sur- 
mounted all  the  interests  of  time,  and  commu- 
nicated its  blessed  spirit  even  to  the  stern  war- 
riors whose  valour  had  delivered  the  world. 
When  Napoleon  crossed  the  Niemen,  he  ad- 
dressed his  followers  in  the  words  of  worldly 
glory ;  he  struck  the  chord  which  could  alone 
vibrate  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  the  Rev- 


olution :  he  said  of  Russia,  "Fate  drags  her 
on  ;  let  her  destinies  be  fulfilled."*  When  Alex- 
ander approached  the  Rhine,  he  spoke  to  his 
soldiers  in  the  language  of  the  Gospel ;  he 
strove  only  to  moderate  the  ferocity  of  war  :  he 
ascribed  his  victory  to  the  arm  of  Omnipotence. 
Such  was  the  spirit  which  conquered  the  Rev- 
olution; this,  and  not  the  power  of  intellect,  it 
was  which  delivered  the  world  ;  and  when  Prov- 
idence deemed  the  time  arrived  for  crushing  the 
reign  of  infidelity,  the  instruments  of  its  will 
were  not  the  forces  of  civilization,  but  the  fer- 
vour of  the  desert. 


CHAPTER  LXXIV. 


LAST  STRUGGLE  OF  NAPOLEON  IN  FRANCE.   JANUARY APRIL,  1814. 


ARGUMENT. 
Remarkable  Coincidence  of  the  Passage  of  the  Rhine  in  the 
Fall  of  the  Roman  and  the  French  Empires.  — Different 
■Characters  of  the  two  Invasions.  — Passage  of  the  Rhine, 
and  Invasion  of  France. — Entrance  of  Schwartzenberg  into 
Switzerland  and  the  Jura. — Line  of  March  of  the  different 
Columns.  —  Operations  of  the  Army  of  Silesia.  —  General 
Result  of  these  Movements.  —  Operations  of  the  Army  of 
Bernadotte.  —  General  Result  of  the  whole  Invasion. — 
Preparations  of  Napoleon  to  meet  the  Invasion. — His  final 
Dispositions  before  setting  out  for  the  Armies. — His  touch- 
ing Speech  to  the  National  Guard  at  Paris.  —  Arrival  of 
the  Emperor  at  Chalons,  and  his  first  Measures. — He  as- 
sumes the  Offensive,  and  marches  against  Blucher. — Pre- 
paratory Movements  on  both  Sides. — Napoleon  drives  the 
Russians  into  Brienne.  —  Successful  Attack  on  the  Town 
and  Castle  of  Brienne. — Imminent  Danger  of  Blucher  on 
this  Occasion.  —  Result  of  the  Battle,  and  imminent  Dan- 
ger of  Napoleon. — Concentration  of  the  Grand  Army  and 
the  Army  of  Silesia.  —  Order  of  Battle  on  either  Side.  — 
Battle  of  Brienne. — Great  Success  of  the  Russians  on  the 
Right  and  Centre. — Napoleon's  last  Attack  and  final  De- 
feat. —  Results  of  the  Battle,  and  desperate  Condition  of 
Napoleon. — Great  Exultation  in  the  Allied  Army  at  their 
Success.  —  Desperate  Condition  of  the  French  Army  in 
their  Retreat.  —  Dilatory  Movement  of  the  Allies  in  Pur- 
suit.— Imprudent  Dislocation  of  their  Forces. — Retreat  of 
the  French  from  Troyes,  and  its  Occupation  by  the  Allies. 
— Extreme  Depression  in  the  French  Army.— Fresh  Or- 
ganization of  their  Cavalry. — Napoleon  resolves  to  attack 
Blucher  on  his  Advance  to  Paris. — Movements  of  Blucher 
in  Champagne.  —  Extraordinary  Difficulties  in  the  Pas- 
sage across  the  Country. — Combat  of  Champaubert. — To- 
tal Defeat  of  the  Russian  Division. — Great  Effects  of  this 
Victory,  and  Measures  of  Napoleon  to  follow  it  up. — His 
Movements  in  Consequence. — Perilous  situation  of  Sack- 
en. — Battle  of  Montmirail. — Actions  on  the  Day  following 
the  Battle.  — Heroic  Devotion  of  Sacken  to  his  Orders. — 
Kleist  joins  Blucher,  who  advances  towards  Sacken.  — 
Battle  of  Vauchamps. — Glorious  Retreat  of  Blucher.— His 
imminent  Danger.— Disastrous  Termination  of  the  Battle. 
— Results  of  the  Action.  —  Napoleon  crosses  over  to  the 
Valley  of  the  Seine. — Occupation  of  Troyes  by  the  Allied 
Armies. — Commencement  of  a  Movement  in  Favour  of  the 
Bourbons.  —  Extraordinary  Oblivion  of  the  Royal  Family 
of  France  during  the  Revolution. — Royalist  Organizations 
still  existing  in  the  Country.  —  Fortunes  of  Louis  XVIII. 
and  the  Count  d'Artois  during  this  Time.  —  Subsequent 
Migrations  of  the  Royal  Family.  —  Reception  and  Estab- 
lishment of  Louis  the  XVIII.  in  Great  Britain.— He  lands 
and  remains  in   England.  —  General  Movement   of  the 
Royalists  in  France. — Interview  of  the  Royalist  Leaders 
with  Alexander.  —  Operations  of  the  Allied  Grand  Army 
on  the  Seine.  — Their  Advance  to  Montereau. — Junction 
of  the  Army  of  Napoleon  with  Victor  and  Oudinot.  —  Ad- 
vance of  Napoleon,  and  Combat  of  Nangis. —  Defeat  of 
Pahlen. — Pursuit  of  the  Bavarians  to  the  Bridge  of  Mon- 
tereau. —  The  Allies  propose  an  Armistice.  —  Napoleon 
rises  in  his  Demands  at  the  Congress,  and  tries  to  Nego- 
tiate separately  with  Austria. — Description  of  Montereau. 
—  Battle  of  Montereau.  — Defeat  of  the  Allies,  who  are 
driven  beyond  the  Seine.  —  Results  of  the  Battle,  and 
general  Retreat  of  the  Grand  Allied  Army.  —  Discontent 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  at  his  Generals.  —  Disgrace  of 
Marshal  Victor.  — Napoleon's  Steps  for  following  up  his 
Successes.  —  Advance  of  the  Crown-prince  of  Sweden  to 


the  Rhine.  —  Advance  of  Winzingerode,  and  Description 
of  Soissons.  —  Storming  of  Soissons,  which  is  afterward 
evacuated  by  the  Russians,  and  reoccupied  by  the  French. 
— Concentration  of  the  Allied  Armies  in  front  of  Troyes. 
— Napoleon  offers  Battle  to  Schwartzenberg,  who  declines 
it,  and  retreats  from  Troyes.  —  Armistice  of  Lusigny. — 
Reoccupation  of  Troyes  by  Napoleon,  and  Execution  of 
M.  Goualt.  —  General  Result  of  these  Successes  on  the 
Part  of  Napoleon. — Errors  of  the  Allied  Generals. — Lord 
Castlereagh  at  the  Council  at  Bar-sur-Aube. — Plan  of  the 
Campaign  agreed  to  there. — Decisive  Effect  of  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh's  Interposition. — Second  Separation  of  the  Grand 
Army  and  the  Army  of  Silesia. — Opening  of  the  Congress 
of  Chatillon. — The  British  Government  send  Lord  Castle- 
reagh.— Views  of  Great  Britain  in  this  Negotiation. — In- 
structions to  Lord  Castlereagh  from  the  British  Cabinet. 
— Nothing  said  concerning  the  Restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons, or  Restoration  of  Poland.  — Views  of  the  English 
and  Russian  Governments  concerning  the  Bourbons.  — 
Division  of  Opinion  regarding  Poland.  —  Napoleon's  In- 
structions to  Caulaincourt. — Commencement  of  the  Con- 
gress.—Napoleon  gives  Caulaincourt  full  Power  after  his 
Defeat  at  La  Rothiere. — Conditions  proposed  by  the  Allied 
Powers. — The  full  Powers  are  recalled  by  Napoleon,  who 
rises  in  his  Demands  with  his  subsequent  Successes.  — 
He  orders  Eugene  to  evacuate  Italy,  and  then  retracts 
the  Orders  — General  Feeling  of  Despondency  at  Paris. 
— Treaty  of  Chaumont.  —  Its  Terms,  and  great  Effect  on 
the  Congress. — Advance  of  Blucher  to  Meaux.  —  Combat 
of  Bar-sur-Aube.— Victory  of  the  Allies  there.  —  Wound 
and   Character  of  Wittgenstein.  —  Schwartzenberg   at 
length  advances.  —His  Plan  of  Attack.  —  Defeat  of  the 
French  at  La  Guillotiere.  —  Extraordinary  Inactivity  of 
the  Grand  Army  after  these  Successes. — Retreat  of  Blu- 
cher to  Soissons.  —  Perilous  Situation  of  his  Army  from 
that  Town  holding  out.  —  Its  Capitulation  extricates  him 
from  his  Difficulties. — Junction  of  Blucher  with  Winzin- 
gerode and  Bulow.  —  Napoleon's  Decrees  calling  on  the 
French  People  to  rise  En  Masse.— He  crosses  the  Aisne, 
and  follows  Blucher  to  Craon.  —  Description  of  the  Field 
of  Battle.— Blucher's  Dispositions.— Unsuccessful  Assault 
on  Soissons.  —  Napoleon's  Dispositions  for  the  Battle. — 
Commencement  of  the  Action.  —  Desperate  Struggle  on 
the  Plateau,  which  at  length  ends  in  the  Russians  retreat- 
ing. —  Their  glorious   Retreat.  —  Impregnable   Position 
which  they  at  length  take  up.  —Results  of  the  Battle.  — 
Reflections  on  it,  and  the  extraordinary  Gallantry  dis- 
played. —  Napoleon  on  the  Night  after  the  Battle.— Both 
Parties  take  Post  at  and  around  Laou.  —  Description  of 
the  Position  of  Laon,  and  of  the  Allied  Army.  —  Sublime 
Spectacle  witnessed  from  the  Ramparts  of  the  Town.  — 
Combats  on  the  first  Day  until  Marmont  comes  up.— Ar- 
rival of  that  Marshal,  and  Blucher's  Measures  to  over- 
whelm him. — Nocturnal  Surprise  and  Defeat  of  his  Corps. 
— Napoleon  prepares  to  retreat.— Reflections  on  this  Bat- 
tle.— Napoleon  halts  at  Soissons,  and  Blucher  remains  at 
Laon.  —  Capture  of  Rheims  by  St.  Preist.  —  Advance  of 
Napoleon  to  retake  it.— Its  Recapture  by  the  Emperor. — 
Defeat  of  the  Allies,  and  his  Entrance  into  the  Town. — 
His  Residence  there,  and  last  Review  of  his  Troops. 

"  On  the  31st  of  December,  406,"  says  Gib- 
bon, "  the  united  and  victorious  army  of  the 
Suevi,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Burgundians,  cross- 


See  Ante,  iii.,  545. 
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Uemarkable  co-  e<l  the  Rhine,  when  its  waters  were 
jncidcnce  of  the  most  probably  frozen,  and  entered 
passage  of  the     without  opposition  the  defenceless 

Rhine  in  the  tall  c  r\      -\       mi.  ■ 

of  the  Roman  provinces  of  Gaul.  This  memor- 
and  French  Em-  able  passage  of  the  Northern  na- 
Pires-  tions,   who   never  afterward  re- 

treated, may  be  considered  as  the  fall  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire  in  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps  ; 
and  the  barriers  which  had  so  long  separated 
the  savage  and  civilized  nations  of  the  earth 
were  from  that  fatal  moment  levelled  with  the 
ground."*  On  that  day  fourteen  hundred  and 
seven  years,  at  midnight,  on  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1813,  the  united  and  victorious  army  of  the 
Russians,  Prussians,  and  Austrians,  at  the  same 
place  crossed  the  same  river  ;  and  that  memor- 
able passage  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  fall 
of  the  French  Empire  beyond  the  Rhine  !  His- 
tory has  not  preserved  a  more  striking  example 
of  the  influence  of  physical  and  lasting  causes 
on  the  fortunes  of  the  human  species,  or  of  that 
permanent  attraction  which,  amid  all  the  varie- 
ties of  religion,  civilization,  language,  and  insti- 
tutions, impels  the  brood  of  winter  to  the  re- 
gions of  the  sun. 

But  if  this  extraordinary  coincidence  demon- 
Different  char-  strates  the  lasting  influence  of  gen- 
actersofthe  eral  causes  on  the  migration  and 
two  invasions,  settlements  of  the  species,  the  dif- 
ferent character  and  effects  of  the  two  invasions 
show  the  vast  step  which  mankind  had  made  in 
the  interval  of  fourteen  hundred  years  which  sep- 
arated them.  "  The  banks  of  the  Rhine,"  says 
Gibbon,  "  before  the  barbarians  appeared,  were 
crowned,  like  those  of  the  Tiber,  with  elegant 
houses  and  well-cultivated  farms  ;  and  if  a  poet 
descended  the  river,  he  might  express  his  doubt 
on  which  side  was  situated  the  territory  of  the 
Romans.  This  scene  of  peace  and  plenty  was 
suddenly  changed  into  a  desert,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  the  smoking  ruins  could  alone  distin- 
guish the  solitude  of  nature  from  the  desolation 
of  man.  The  flourishing  city  of  Mentz  was  sur- 
prised and  destroyed,  and  many  thousand  Chris- 
tians were  inhumanly  massacred  in  the  church  ; 
Worms  perished  after  a  long  and  obstinate 
siege  ;  Strasbourg,  Spires,  Rheims,  Tournay, 
Arras,  Amiens,  experienced  the  cruel  oppres- 
sion of  the  German  yoke  ;  and  the  consuming 
flames  of  war  spread  from  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  over  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeen 
provinces  of  Gaul.  That  rich  and  extensive 
country,  as  far  as  the  ocean,  the  Alps,  and  the 
Pyrenees,  was  delivered  to  the  barbarians,  who 
drove  before  them,  in  a  promiscuous  crowd, 
the  bishop,  the  senator,  and  the  virgin,  laden 
with  the  spoils  of  their  houses  and  altars. "t  The 
same  provinces  were  invaded  fourteen  hundred 
years  after  by  the  confederated  Austrians,  Prus- 
sians, and  Russians,  the  descendants  of  those 
whose  track  had  been  marked  by  such  frightful 
devastation  ;  but  how  different  the  inroad  of  the 
civilized  and  Christian  from  the  rude  and  bar- 
barian host  !  No  sacked  cities  marked  the 
progress  of  Alexander's  march — no  slaughter  of 
unarmed  multitudes  bespoke  the  triumph  of  the 
allied  arms  ;  the  plough  and  the  anvil  plied 
their  busy  trade  in  the  midst,  even,  of  contend- 
ing multitudes  ;  and,  but  for  the  occasional  ruin 
of  houses,  or  wasting  of  roads,  on  the  theatre 
of  actual  conflict,  the  traveller  would  have  been 


*  Gibbon,  ch.  30. 


t  Gibbon,  ch.  30. 


at  a  loss  to  tell  where  the  once  fiery  track  of 
invasion  had  passed.*  The  changes  of  time 
make  no  alteration  on  the  durable  causes  which 
direct  the  progress  of  conquest,  or  determine 
the  ultimate  fate  of  empires,  but  they  modify, 
in  the  most  important  manner,  their  spirit  and 
effects  ;  they  have  not  averted  the  swords  of 
Northern  valour,  but  tempered  its  blade,  and 
mitigated  its  devastation. 

On  the  26th  of  December,  orders  were  se- 
cretly despatched  to  the  different  Pass  of  the 
corps  of  Blucher,  communicating  Rhn^and  in- 
the  time  and  place  of  crossing  the  vasionof 
Rhine;  and  the  troops  were  brought  ^Tgfi  Dec' 
up  in  the  succeeding  day  to  their  ' 
respective  points  of  destination.  Sacken  was 
to  effect  his  passage  near  Manheim,  by  means 
of  a  flotilla  which  had  been  collected  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Neckar  ;  D'York  and  Langeron, 
on  a  bridge  of  boats  at  Caube,  near  Bacharach ; 
while  St.  Preist  was  to  force  his  way  across 
opposite  to  Coblentz,  by  means  of  the  boats  on 
the  Lahn,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  island  of  Nied- 
erworth,  opposite  to  that  town.  During  the 
night  of  the  31st,  Sacken's  corps,  which  had  the 
King  of  Prussia  at  its  headquarters,  assembled 
at  the  spot  where  the  Neckar  falls  into  the 
Rhine.  On  the  opposite  bank  was  a  redoubt, 
which  commanded  the  mouth  of  that  river  and 
the  town  of  Manheim,  and  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  carry  before  a  bridge  of  boats  could  be 
established.  At  four  on  the  following  morning, 
a  party  of  Russian  light  infantry  was  embarked 
in  boats  and  rafts,  and,  favoured  by  the  thick 
darkness,  succeeded  in  crossing  to  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  opposite  bank  before  they  were  dis- 
covered. The  French  immediately  opened  a 
vigorous  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry,  and  suc- 
cessive detachments  of  the  Russians  required 
to  be  brought  over  before  the  work  could  be 
carried  ;  while  the  bright  flashes  of  the  guns 
illuminated  the  opposite  bank,  and  displayed  the 
dense  masses  of  the  invaders  on  the  German 
shore,  crowding  down  to  the  water's  edge, 
burning  with  ardour,  but  in  silent  suspense 
awaiting  the  issue  of  the  enterprise.  At  length 
the  redoubt  was  carried  at  the  fourth  assault,, 
and  its  garrison,  consisting  of  three  hundred 
men,  made  prisoners ;  and  the  rising  sun  showed 
the  Russians  established  on  French  ground,  and 
in  possession  of  the  redoubt.  Strains  of  mar- 
tial music,  resounding  from  all  the  regiments, 
now  filled  the  air;  and  the  King  of  Prussia, 
coming  up  to  the  victors,  was  greeted  with  loud 
cheers,  and  the  passage  proceeded  without  in- 
terruption. By  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  the 
ponton  bridge  was  completed,  and  the  whole 
corps  passed  over ;  while,  at  the  same  time, . 
Blucher  in  person,  with  Langeron  and  D'York, 
crossed  the  Rhine  without  opposition  at  Caube, 
and  St.  Preist  effected  his  passage  at  Cohlentz 
with  very  little  fighting.  In  one  of  the  squares 
of  the  city,  the  prefect,  on  the  occupation  of 
Moscow  by  the  French,  had  erected  a  monu- 
ment, with  the  inscription,  "  To  the  Great  Na- 
poleon, in  honour  of  the  Immortal  Campaign  of 


*  A  few  weeks  after  hostilities  had  ceased,  the  author 
visited  the  theatre  of  war  at  Pans  and  in  Champagne,  es- 
pecially in  the  vicinity  of  Soissons,  Craon,  and  I.ahnstrin, 
the  scene  of  such  obstinate  and  repeated  conflicts  in  March. 
1814.  No  traces  of  devastation  were  to  be  seen,  except  a 
few  burned  houses  and  loopholed  walls  in  the  place  where 
severe  fighting  had  actually  occurred. 
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Schwartzen 
berg  into 
Switzerland 
and  the  Jura. 
December  21 


1812."  Colonel  Mardenke,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed Russian  commander  of  Coblentz,  left 
the  monument  untouched,  but  under  the  in- 
scription caused  the  following  words  to  be  writ- 
ten :  "  Seen  and  approved  by  the  Russian  Com- 
mander of  Coblentz  in  1813."* 

The  Grand  Army  under  Schwartzenberg  had 
Entrance  of  entered  the  French  territory  at  a 
still  earlier  period.  On  the  night  of 
the  20th  of  December,  six  Austrian 
columns  passed  the  Rhine,  between 
SchafThausen  and  Bale,  and  imme- 
diately inundated  the  adjacent  districts  of  Switz- 
erland and  France.  This  immense  body,  above 
two  hundred  thousand  strong,  shortly  after  pur- 
sued, under  their  different  leaders,  their  respect- 
ive destinations  :  Bubna,  with  his  corps,  which 
was  the  left  wing,  marched  by  the  flat  country 
of  Switzerland  towards  Geneva  ;  Hesse-Hom- 
berg,  Colloredo,  Prince  Louis  of  Lichtenstein, 
with  Giulay  and  Bianchi,  forming  the  centre, 
took  the  great  road  by  Vesoul  towards  Langres  ; 
while  Wrede,  the  Prince  Royal  of  Wirtemberg, 
and  Wittgenstein,  with  their  respective  corps, 
which  composed  the  right  wing  of  the  army, 
crossed  below  Bale,  and  between  that  town  and 
Strasbourg,  and  moved  across  Lorraine  and 
Franche  Comte,  until  they  arrived  abreast  of 
the  centre,  on  the  road  to  Langres.  None  of 
these  corps  met  with  any  opposition.  Victor, 
who  had  not  above  ten  thousand  combatants  at 
his  disposal,  after  providing  for  the  garrisons  of 
the  fortresses  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  was  unable 
to  oppose  any  resistance  to  such  a  prodigious  in- 
undation ;  it  spread  almost  without  resistance 
over  the  whole  level  country  of  Switzerland, 
and,  surmounting  the  passes  of  the  Jura,  poured, 
with  irresistible  violence,  into  the  plains  of  Lor- 
raine.! 

The  march  of  the  different  columns  met  with 
March  of  the  hardly  any  interruption.  Count 
different  col-  Bubna  arrived  in  ten  days  before 
<umns.  Geneva,  which  capitulated  without 

December  30.  resjstanCe,  the  garrison  being  per- 
mitted to  retire  into  France  ;  and  after  occupy- 
ing that  city,  he  sent  out  detachments,  which 
made  themselves  masters,  with  as  much  ease, 
of  the  passes  of  the  Simplon  and  the  Great  St. 
Jan  3  Bernard :  thus  interposing  entirely  be- 
'  tween  France  and  Italy,  and  cutting  off 
the  communication  between  Napoleon's  forces 
and  those  of  the  viceroy  on  the  plains  of 
Lombardy.  The  French  garrison  retired 
to  Lyons,  whither  they  were  followed,  early  in 
January,  by  the  Austrian  commander,  who,  how- 
ever, did  not  deem  himself  in  sufficient  strength 
to  attack  Augereau,  who  was  now  at  the  head 
of  fifteen  thousand  men  in  that  important  city, 
and  contented  himself  with  observing  it  at  a 
little  distance,  and  occupying  the  whole  course 
of  the  Aisne  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva  to  its 
walls.  Meanwhile,  the  centre,  in  great  strength, 
pressed  forward  on  the  high  road  from  Bale  to 
Paris,  by  Montbeliard,  Vesoul,  and  Langres. 
Jan.  7,  9,  Vesoul  was  entered  early  in  January ; 
11,  and  13.  Besancon,  Befort,  Huningen,  were  in- 
vested a  few  days  afterward ;  while  Victor, 
wholly  unable  to  withstand  the  concentrated 
masses  of  five  corps  of  the  enemy,  numbering 
eighty  thousand  sabres  and  bayonets  in  their 
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ranks,  and  finding  himself  inadequate  to  the 
task  assigned  him  by  Napoleon  of  defending 
the  passes  of  the  Vosges  Mountains,  fell  back, 
after  some  inconsiderable  skirmishes,  towards 
the  plains  of  Champagne.  In  vain  Mortier  was 
ordered  up  by  the  emperor  to  support  him  on 
the  road  to  Paris  by  Troyes  :  even  their  united, 
forces  were  inadequate  to  make  head  against 
the  enemy ;  and  on  the  16th,  the  important  town 
of  Langres,  the  most  valuable,  in  a 
strategetical  point  of  view,  in  the  whole 
east  of  France,  from  the  number  of  roads  of 
which  it  commands  the  intersection,  was  aban- 
doned by  the  two  marshals,  and  immediately  ta- 
ken possession  of  by  the  allied  forces.* 

While  the  southeastern  provinces  of  France 
were  thus  overrun  by  the  allies  un-  operations  of 
der  Schwartzenberg,  the  progress  the  army  of 
of  the  army  of  Silesia,  led  by  the  Silesia. 
impetuous  Blucher,  on  the  side  of  Mayence,  was 
not  less  alarming.  The  cordon  of  troops  op- 
posed to  them,  in  no  condition  to  withstand 
such  formidable  masses,  fell  back  at  all  points 
towards  the  Vosges  Mountains.  Marmont,  who 
had  the  chief  command  in  that  quarter,  retired 
on  the  3d  of  January  to  Kayserlautern,  ,  „ 
so  often  the  theatre  of  sanguinary  con- 
flict in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  war ;  and,  un- 
able to  maintain  himself  there,  retreated 
behind  the  Sarre,  the  bridges  of  which 
were  blown  up,  and  shortly  after  took  a  de- 
fensive position  between  Sarre-Louis  .  „ 
and  Larquemine.  But  the  two  corps  of 
D'York  and  Sacken  having  concentrated  in  his 
front,  he  did  not  feel  himself  in  sufficient  strength 
to  withstand  an  attack,  and  resumed  his  retreat 
towards  the  Moselle.  Blucher,  upon  this,  divi- 
ded his  army  into  two  parts,  D'York  being  in- 
trusted with  the  pursuit  of  Marmont,  and  the 
observation  of  the  powerful  fortresses  of  Metz, 
Thionville,  and  Luxembourg,  while  he  himself, 
with  Sacken's  corps,  marched  to  and  occupied 
the  opulent  and  beautiful  city  of  Nancy,  the  keys 
of  which  he  sent,  with  a  warm  letter  of  congrat- 
ulation, to  the  Emperor  Alexander.  Meanwhile, 
Langeron,  with  his  numerous  corps,  forming  not 
the  least  important  part  of  the  army  of  Silesia, 
having  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Bengin  on  the  3d, 
had  completed  the  investment  of  Mayence  and 
Cassel,  detaching  only  one  of  his  divisions,  that 
of  Olsoofief,  to  support  his  veteran  commander. 
But  Blucher  himself,  burning  with  ardour,  ad- 
vanced, with  indefatigable  activity,  though  the 
force  under  his  immediate  command  was  re- 
duced, by  the  numerous  detachments  and  for- 
tresses to  be  blockaded  in  his  rear,  to  less  than 
thirty  thousand  men.  With  this  inconsiderable 
body,  wholly  composed,  however,  of  Russian 
veterans,  he  not  only  opened  up  a  communica- 
tion by  his  left  with  the  Grand  Army  at  Lan- 
gres, but  himself  pushed  on  to  Brienne, 
which  he  occupied  in  force,  his  advanced  an- 
column  being  even  moved  forward  to  St.  Dizier. 
which  was  taken  after  a  sharp  conflict  with 
Marmont's  rear-guard. t 

Thus,  in  twenty-five  days  after  the  invasion 
of  the  French  territory  had  com-  General  result 
menced,  the  allied  armies  had  sue-  of  these  move- 
ceeded,  almost  without  firing  a  shot,  ments- 
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in  wresting  a  third  of  it  from  the  grasp  of  Napo- 
leon. The  army  of  Silesia  had  conquered  the 
whole  country  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Marne, 
crossed  the  former  frontier  stream,  as  well  as 
the  Sarre,  the  Moselle,  and  the  Meuse ;  passed 
the  formidable  defiles  of  the  Vosges  and  Hunds- 
ruek  Mountains,  and  finally  descended  into 
the  open  and  boundless  plains  of  Champagne  : 
Schwar*zenberg"s  forces  had  in  a  month  crossed 
the  Upper  Rhine,  and  traversed  part  of  Switzer- 
land, surmounted  the  broad  and  lofty  ridge  of 
the  Jura,  and  wound  in  safety  through  its  devi- 
ous and  intricate  valleys ;  overrun  the  whole 
of  Tranche  Curate,  Lorraine,  and  Alsace,  de- 
scended into  the  plains  of  Burgundy,  and  en- 
tered into  communication,  by  means  of  its  right 
wing,  with  the  army  of  Silesia,  along  the  valley 
of  the  Meuse,  while  its  left  had  occupied  Gene- 
va and  the  defiles  of  the  Aisne,  and  threatened 
Lyons  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone.  Thus  their 
united  forces  stretched  in  an  immense  line, 
three  hundred  miles  in  length,  in  a  diagonal  di- 
rection across  France,  from  the  fronties  of  Flan- 
ders to  the  banks  of  the  Rhone :  all  the  inter- 
mediate country  in  their  rear,  embracing  a  third 
of  the  old  monarchy,  and  comprehending  its 
most  warlike  provinces,  was  occupied,  its  for- 
tresses blockaded,  and  its  resources  lost ;  and 
the  vast  masses  of  the  allies  were  converging 
from  the  southeast  and  north  to  the  plains  of 
Champagne,  and  the  vicinity  of  Chalons,  already 
immortalized  by  the  dreadful  battle  decisive  of 
the  fate  of  Europe,  which  had  taken  place  there, 
fourteen  hundred  years  before,  between  Attila 
and  the  forces  of  the  Roman  Empire  under  Aeti- 
us  :  a  striking  proof  of  the  permanent  operation 
of  those  general  causes  which,  amid  every  vari- 
ety of  civilization,  military  skill,  and  era  of  the 
world,  bring  the  contending  hosts  which  are  to 
determine  its  destinies  to  the  same  theatre  of 
conflict.* 

The  army  of  the  Crown-prince  of  Sweden, 
Movements  of  which  threatened  France  on  the 
the  army  of  side  of  Flanders,  though  not  so  far 
Bemadotte.  advanced  as  the  hosts  of  Blucher 
and  Schwartzenberg,  was  still  making  some 
progress,  and  caused  sensible  disquiet  to  the 
French  emperor.  Of  that  army,  only  three  corps 
were  ready  to  take  a  part  in  the  war ;  the  re- 
mainder, with  the  crown-prince  himself,  who 
was  in  no  hurry  to  approach  the  theatre  of  final 
conflict,  being  still  in  Holstein,  or  the  'neigh- 
bourhood of  that  duchy.  These  three  corps, 
however,  were  slowly  advancing  to  the  theatre 
of  action  :  the  first,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of 
Saxe-Weimar,  had  crossed  at  Arnheim,  and  was 
moving  through  Flanders ;  another,  under  Ba- 
low,  was  before  Antwerp,  where  it  was  sup- 
ported by  a  body  of  nine  thousand  British  troops 
under  Sir  Thomas  Graham  ;  and  part  of  a  third, 
under  Winzingerode,  was  at  Dusseldorf,  on  the 
Rhine  ;  but  the  remainder  did  not  reach  France 
till  the  middle  of  February.  Chernicheff,  who 
commanded  Winzingerode's  advanced  guard, 
was  burning  with  anxiety  to  cross  the  river ; 
and  at  length,  though  with  no  small  difficulty, 
extracted  a  reluctant  consent  from  his  more 
circumspect  commander  to  attempt  the  passage 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Roer.     It  was  effected 

Jan  12    w'tl'  ''tt'e  difficulty  on  l^e  12tn  of  Janu- 
ary :  the  French,  astonished  with  the 
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|  boldness  of  the  enterprise — undertaken  in  open 
|  day,  of  crossing  a  broad  river  surcharged  with 
masses  of  ice,  in  the  front  of  armed  redoubts 
— opposing  hardly  any  resistance.  Winzinge- 
rode's corps  now  slowly  advanced  towards 
Brussels  ;  and  Macdonald,  who  commanded  the 
French  forces  in  that  quarter,  fell  back  .  ,, 
in  all  directions.  Juliers  was  speedily 
evacuated  ;  Liege  soon  after  blockaded,  Jan.  18. 
and  in  a  few  days  taken  by  the  Cossacks; 
while  Macdonald  abandoned  all  the  country  be- 
tween Brussels  and  the  Rhine,  and  concentra- 
ted his  forces  at  Namur.  A  division  of  three 
thousand  foot  and  six  hundred  horse,  despatch- 
ed by  General  Maison  from  Antwerp  to  en- 
deavour to  drive  the  Cossacks  out  of  Liege,  was 
defeated,  after  an  obstinate  engagement,  .  24 
at  St.  Tron,  near  the  gates  of  that  city, 
by  Benkendorf  and  Chernicheff:  a  success  which 
not  only  secured  the  possession  of  the  town,  but, 
what  was  of  still  more  importance,  gave  the  al- 
lies the  command  of  the  passage  of  the  Meuse. 
Discouraged  by  this  check,  General  Maison 
made  no  farther  attempt  to  retard  the  advance 
of  the  enemy  :  Macdonald  retired,  in  obedience 
to  the  commands  of  Napoleon,  towards  Laon, 
abandoning  all  the  open  country  of  Flanders  to 
the  enemy,  and  leaving  Antwerp  to  its  own  re- 
sources. Namur  was  immediately  occu-  .  „6 
pied  by  Winzingerode,  but  he  was  com- 
pelled to  halt  there  some  days,  in  consequence 
of  the  small  amount  of  force,  now  reduced  to 
thirteen  thousand  men,  which  the  necessity  of 
blockading  so  many  places  in  his  rear  left  at  his 
disposal.  Bulow,  meanwhile,  formed  the  block- 
ade of  Antwerp,  and  Macdonald  was  rapidly 
falling  back  towards  Laon  and  Chalons  ;  so  that 
the  whole  forces  of  the  allies  occupied  a  vast 
line,  above  five  hundred  miles  in  length,  from 
Antwerp  to  Namur,  Brienne,  Langres,  and  Aux- 
onne,  to  Lyons,  extending  from  the  banks  of 
the  Scheldt  to  those  of  the  Rhone.* 

Thus,  within  a  month  after  they  had  com- 
menced the  invasion  o(  the  French  General  re- 
territory,  the  allies  bad  gained  in  ap-  suit  of  these 
pearance,  and  in  one  sense  in  reality,  operations, 
very  great  advantages,  without  either  sustain- 
ing loss  or  experiencing  resistance.     Above  a 
third  of  France  had  been  conquered  ;   the  re- 
sources of  that  large  portion  of  his  dominions  in 
men  and  money,  not  only  lost  to  Napoleon,  but 
in  part,  at  least,  gained  to  the  invaders  ;  and  the 
preHige  of  his  invincibility  seriously  shattered 
by  so  wide  an  inroad  upon  the  territory  of  the 
great  nation.      But,  on  the  other  hand,  to  a 
commander  possessed  of  the  military  talent  and 
discerning  eye  of  the  French  emperor,  his  situ- 
ation, though  full  of  peril,  was  not  without  its 
advantages,  and  he  might  with  reason  hope  to 
strike,  upon  the  plains  of  Champagne,  strokes 
equal  to  the  redoubtable  blows  which  first  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  fame  on  the  Italian  plains. 
The  force  at  his  disposal,  though  little  more 
than  a  third  of  that  which  was  at  the  command 
of  the  allies,  was  incomparably  more  concentra- 
ted ;  his  troops  were  all  stationed  within  the 
limits  of  a  narrow  triangle,  of  which  Paris,  La- 
on, and  Troyes  formed  the  angles ;  while  the 
vast  armies  of  his  opponents,  stretching  across 
France  from  the  Scheldt  to  the  Rhone,  were 
alike  unable  either  to  combine  their  movements 
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with  accuracy,  or  succour  each  other  in  case  of 
disaster.  The  views  of  the  cabinets  which  di- 
rected them  were  by  no  means  in  union  :  Aus- 
tria, leaning  on  the  matrimonial  alliance,  was 
reluctant  to  push  matters  to  extremities,  if  it 
could  by  possibility  be  avoided  ;  Russia  and 
Prussia,  influenced  by  no  such  connexion,  were 
resolute  to  push  on,  at  all  hazards,  to  Paris ; 
and  the  councils  of  England,  which  in  this  di- 
versity held  the  balance,  were  divided  between 
the  expedience  of  taking  advantage  of  the  pres- 
ent commanding  position  of  the  allied  armies  to 
secure  a  glorious  peace,  and  the  chance,  by  pur- 
suing a  more  decided  policy,  of  precipitating  the 
revolutionary  dynasty  from  the  throne.  Thus 
it  might  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  milita- 
ry councils  of  the  allied  cabinets  would  be  as 
ruinous  as  their  diplomatic  divisions  ;  and  Na- 
poleon entertained  sanguihe  hopes  that,  while 
the  Austrians,  in  pursuance  of  the  temporizing 
system  of  Metternich,  hung  back,  the  Russians 
and  Prussians,  led  by  the  bolder  views  of  Alex- 
ander and  Blucher,  might  be  exposed  to  attack 
with  equal  chances,  and  possibly  at  an  advan- 
tage.* 

An  attentive  observer  of  the  prodigious  flood 
„ ,  of  enemies  which  was  inundating 

Preparations      ,•.-.•         at        i  j 

of  Napoleon  to  his  territories,  Napoleon  was,  du- 
aeet  the  inva-  ring  the  first  three  weeks  of  Janu- 
sion.  ary^  igi4j  indefatigable  in  his  ef- 

forts to  prepare  the  means  of  arresting  it.  He 
was  first  informed  of  the  invasion  of  his  terri- 
tories when  coming  out  of  his  cabinet  on  his 
way  to  the  meeting  of  the  Legislative  Body, 
which  has  been  already  described. t  Preserving 
his  usual  firmness,  he  said,  "  If  I  could  have 
gained  two  months,  the  enemy  would  not  have 
crossed  the  Rhine.  This  may  lead  to  bad  con- 
sequences ;  but  alone  I  can  do  nothing :  if  un- 
aided, I  must  fall ;  then  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
war  is  not  directed  against  me  alone."  His 
exertions  were  mainly  employed  in  organizing 
and  despatching  to  the  different  armies,  the 
conscripts  who  were  daily  forwarded  to  Paris 
from  the  southern  and  western  provinces  of  the 
Empire,  and  replacing  the  garrisons  in  the  in- 
terior, from  which  they  were  drawn,  by  National 
Guards,  or  levies  who  had  not  yet  acquired  any 
degree  of  military  consistency.  These  troops, 
as  they  successively  arrived,  were  reviewed 
with  great  pomp  in  the  Place  Carrousel;  but 
their  number  fell  miserably  short  of  expectation, 
and  evinced,  in  the  clearest  manner,  that  the 
military  strength  of  the  Empire  was  all  but  ex- 
hausted. The  better  to  conceal  his  real  weak- 
ness, and  in  the  hope  of  imposing  at  once  on 
his  own  subjects  and  his  enemies,  the  most 
pompous  account  of  these  reviews  was  uniform- 
ly published  next  day  in  the  Momteur,  and  the 
numbers  who  had  defiled  before  the  emperor 
announced  at  four  or  five  times  their  real 
amount ;  insomuch,  in  a  single  month,  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  men  were  enumer- 
ated, and  it  would  have  been  supposed  the  em- 
peror was  about  to  take  the  field  with  a  force 
as  great  as  that  with  which  he  had  combated 
the  preceding  year  on  the  Elbe.  But  no  one 
knew  better  than  the  emperor  the  real  amount 
of  the  troops  at  his  disposal ;  and  the  moment 
they  had  defiled  before  the  windows  of  the  Tu- 
ileries,  every  sabre  and  bayonet  were  straight- 
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way  hurried  off  to  the  armies  in  front  of  the  al- 
lies, which,  according  to  old  usage,  were  divided 
into  eight  corps,  though  they  did  not  in  all  mus- 
ter above  a  hundred  thousand  effective  combat- 
ants in  the  field.  Yet  so  great  was  his  dread, 
even  in  this  extremity,  of  Democratic  excite- 
ment, that  it  was  only  on  the  8th  of  January — 
a  fortnight  before  he  set  out  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  army — that,  by  a  decree,  he  again 
organized  a  National  Guard  in  Paris ;  and,  when 
he  did  so,  especial  care  was  taken,  by  the  nomi- 
nation of  Marshal  Moncey  to  the  command,  and 
by  the  selection  made,  both  of  officers  and  pri- 
vates, to  fill  its  ranks,  to  show  that  it  was  es- 
tablished rather  to  guard  against  internal  agita- 
tion than  foreign  aggression,  and  that  the  real 
enemy  it  was  intended  to  combat  was  to  be 
found,  noi.  in  the  bayonets  of  the  allies,  but  the 
pikes  of  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Antoine.* 

Previous  to  setting  out  to  take  the  command 
of  his  troops,  Napoleon  made  his 
final  dispositions  for  the  government  Napoleon's 

if-        u  r  *u  -*   i     "nal  disposi- 

durmg  his  absence  irom  the  capital,  tions  before 
To  announce  his  immediate  arrival  setting  out 
with  the  army,  he  sent  forward  Ber-  f°r  the  ar™y- 
thier  some  days  before  he  himself 
set  out,  and,  meanwhile,  he  organized  with  Sa- 
vary  and  the  Council  of  State  the  means  of 
maintaining  tranquillity  in  the  capital,  and  en- 
suring the  direction  of  affairs.     The  regency 
was  conferred  by  letters  patent  on  the  Empress 
Marie  Louise  ;  but  with  her  wa's  conjoined  on 
the  day  following  his  brother  Joseph,  under  the 
title  of  Lieutenant-general  of  the  Empire. 
On  the  23d  he  prepared  a  military  so- 
lemnity, calculated  to  rouse  the  national  feel- 
ings in  the  highest   degree.     It   was  Sunday  ; 
and,  after  hearing  mass,  the  emperor  received 
the  principal  officers  of  the  National  Guard  in 
the  apartments  of  the  Tuileries.     The 
empress  preceded  him  on  entering  the 
apartments ;  she  was  followed  by  Madame  de 
Montesquieu,  who  carried  in  her  arms  the  King 
of  Rome,  then  a  lovely  infant  of  three  years  of 
age.     His  blue  eyes  and  light  hair  bespoke  his 
German  descent ;  but  the  keen  look  and  thought- 
ful turn  of  countenance  betrayed  the  mingled 
Italian  blood.     He  wore  the  uniform  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  his  golden  locks  fell  in  luxuriant 
ringlets  over  his  rounded  shoulders,  and  his  lit- 
tle eyes  beamed  with  delight  at  the  military 
garb  in'  which  he  was  now,  for  the  first  time, 
arrayed,  t 

Napoleon  took  the  child  by  the  hand,  and  ad- 
vancing into  the  middle  of  the  cir-  His  touching 
cle,  with  his  head  uncovered,  and  speech  to  the 
a  solemn  air,  he  thus  addressed  National  Guard 
them :  "  Gentlemen,  I  am  about  at  Paris- 
to  set  out  for  the  army  :  I  intrust  to  you  what 
I  hold  dearest  in  the  world — my  wife  and  my 
son.  Let  there  be  no  political  divisions  ;  let 
the  respect  for  property,  the  maintenance  of  or- 
der, and,  above  all,  the  love  of  France,  animate 
every  bosom.  I  do  not  disguise  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  military  operations  which  are  to 
ensue,  the  enemy  may  approach  in  force  to  Par- 
is ;  it  will  only  be  an  affair  of  a  few  days  :  be- 
fore they  are  passed  I  will  be  on  their  flanks 
and  rear,  and  annihilate  those  who  have  dared 
to  violate  our  country."     Then,  taking  the  no- 
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ble  child  in  his  arms,  he  went  through  the  ranks 
of  the  officers,  and  presented  him  to  them  as 
their  future  sovereign.  Cries  of  enthusiasm 
rent  the  apartments  ;  many  tears  were  shed  :  a 
sense  of  the  solemnity  of  the  moment  penetra- 
ted every  bosom,  and  cold  indeed  must  have  been 
that  heart  which  did  not  then  thrill  with  patri- 
otic ardour.  The  apartment  where  this  mem- 
orable scene  occurred  was  the  same  which, 
twenty  years  before,  had  witnessed  the  degra- 
dation of  Louis  XVI.,  when  that  unhappy  mon- 
arch had  been  compelled  to  put  on  the  red  cap 
of  liberty,  and  Napoleon,  then  a  boy  at  college, 
had  witnessed  with  such  indignation  the  tumul- 
tuous assemblage  which  thronged  the  gardens  of 
the  Tuileries.*  Revolution  had  run  its  course  ; 
in  the  very  spot  where  its  excesses  commenced 
its  chief  was  doomed  to  drink  the  bitterest 
draught  in  the  waters  of  affliction.  On  the 
following  day  Napoleon  made  all  the  necessary 
preparations  for  his  departure,  burned  his  most 
secret  papers,  and  gave  his  final  instructions  to 
Joseph  and  the  Council  of  State.  At  three  in 
the  morning  of  the  25th,  he  embraced  the  em- 
press and  his  son  for  the  last  time,  and  set 
out  for  the  army  :  he  never  saw  them  again. f 
Count  Bertrand,  in  the  absence  of  Berthier, 
accompanied  Napoleon  in  his  car- 
emperor°at  riaSe :  they  breakfasted  at  Chateau- 
Chaiocs,  and  Thierry,  and  arrived  in  the  after- 
his  first  meas-  noon  at  Chalons-sur-Marne,  where 
ures  there.  the  headquarters  of  the  army  were 
established.  The  presence  of  the  emperor,  as 
usual,  restored  confidence  both  to  the  troops  and 
the  inhabitants,  which  the  long-continued  retreat 
and  near  approach  of  the  enemy  to  the  capital 
had  much  impaired.  Cries  of  "  Vive  l'Empe- 
reur  !"  broke  from  the  crowds  which  assembled 
to  witness  his  passage  through  any  of  the  towns 
which  he  traversed ;  with  them  were  mingled 
the  exclamation,  "  A  has  les  droits  reunis  ;" 
they  did  not  cry  "  A  has  la  conscription  :"  a 
deplorable  proof  of  the  selfishness  of  human  na- 
ture ;  they  strove  rather  to  save  their  own  mon- 
ey than  the  blood  of  their  children.  Napoleon 
spent  the  evening  in  receiving  accounts  from 
his  officers  of  the  position  of  the  troops,  and 
the  progress  of  the  enemy.  They  were  suffi- 
ciently alarming.  The  Grand  Army  of  Prince 
Sclnvartzenberg,  descending  by  several  roads 
from  the  Vosges  Mountains,  was  pressing  in 
vast  numbers  through  the  plains  of  Burgundy, 
and  already  threatened  Troyes,  the  ancient  cap- 
ital of  Champagne ;  Blucher  had  passed  Lor- 
raine, reached  St.  Dizier,  and  was  rapidly  stretch- 
ing, in  communication  with  the  Grand  Army, 
across  to  the  Aube.  The  French  troops,  falling 
back  on  all  sides,  were  converging  towards 
Chalons  ;  Victor  and  Ney,  after  having  evacu- 
ated Nancy,  had  already  reached  Vitry-le-Fran- 
$ais ;  while  Marmont  was  between  Saint  Mi- 
chel and  Vitry  behind  the  Meuse.  Twenty  days 
of  continued  retreat  had  brought  those  scattered 
bands,  which  lately  had  lain  along  the  line  of 
the  Rhine,  from  Huningen  to  Bale,  to  within  a 
few  leagues  of  each  other,  in  the  plains  of  Cham- 
pagne. Disorder  and  confusion,  as  usual  in  such 
cases,  were  rapidly  accumulating  in  the  rear. 
Crowds  of  fugitives,  which  preceded  the  march 
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of  the  columns,  crossed,  and  spread  consterna- 
tion among  the  advancing  bodies  of  conscripts 
which  were  hastening  up  from  Paris  ;  and  al- 
ready that  dejection  was  visible  among  all  ranks 
which  is  at  once  the  forerunner  and  the  cause 
of  national  disaster.* 

By  the  concentration  of  the  retiring  columns, 
however,  Napoleon  had  collected 
about  seventy  thousand  effective  ™£iZ  ofen 
combatants,  of  whom  fifteen  thou-  sive,  and 
sand  were  admirable  cavalry;  and,  marches  against 
although  part  of  these  were  still  at  Blucher- 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  centre  of  ac- 
tion, yet  he  wisely  resolved  at  once  to  assume 
the  offensive.  Twelve  hours  only  were  devo- 
ted to  rest  and  preparation  at  Chalons, 
and  on  the  26th  headquarters  were  ad- 
vanced to  Vitry.  Early  on  the  following  morn- 
ing the  march  was  resumed  ;  and  at  daybreak 
the  advanced  guards  met  the  leading  Cossacks 
of  Blucher's  army,  which  were  moving  from  St. 
Dizier,  where  they  had  passed  the  night,  to- 
wards Vitry.  The  Russians,  wholly  unprepared 
for  any  such  encounter,  were  taken  at  a  disad- 
vantage, and  worsted,  and  the  victorious  French 
re-entered  St.  Dizier,  which  had  been  some 
days  in  the  hands  of  the  allies,  where  they  were 
received  with  the  most  lively  enthusiasm.  The 
allied  generals,  meanwhile,  inspired  with  undue 
confidence  by  the  long-continued  retreat  of  the 
French  troops,  and  ignorant  of  the  arrival  of 
the  emperor  at  Chalons,  were  in  a  very  Unpre- 
pared state  to  receive  an  encounter.  Blucher, 
with  characteristic  impatience  and  recklessness 
of  consequences,  had  divided  his  army  into  two 
divisions  :  he  himself,  with  twenty-six  thousand 
men,  having  advanced  to  Brienne,  where  head- 
quarters were  established  ;  while  D'York,  with 
twenty  thousand  Prussians,  was  at  St.  Michel 
on  the  Meuse,  and  Sacken  was  at  Lesmont,  fif- 
teen miles  distant.  Thus  Napoleon,  by  his  ad- 
vance to  St.  Dizier,  had  cut  the  army  of  Silesia 
in  two,  and  he  had  it  in  his  power  either  to  fall 
on  one  of  these  detached  corps  with  an  over- 
whelmning  force,  or  to  defile  towards  Chaumont 
and  Langres,  to  repel  Schwartzenberg  and  the 
Grand  Army.  He  resolved  to  adopt  the  former 
plan,  justly  deeming  Blucher  the  most  resolute 
as  well  as  formidable  of  his  opponents,  and  the 
one,  therefore,  whom  it  was  both  most  probable 
he  might  take  at  a  disadvantage,  and  the  most 
important  that  he  should  disable  by  an  early 
disaster.  He  continued,  therefore,  his  march 
against  the  Prussian  general  without  interrup- 
tion, plunged  without  hesitation  into  the  forest 
of  Der,  which  could  only  be  crossed  in  that  di- 
rection by  deep  country  roads  ;  on  the  28th  he 
reached  Monteriender,  and  on  the  day  follow- 
ing, at  daybreak,  the  army  was  advancing  in 
great  spirits  against  Blucher,  who  lay  within  half 
a  day's  march,  at  Brienne,  wholly  unconscious 
of  the  approaching  danger.! 

Had  Napoleon  reached  the  Prussian  general 
before  he  had  received  any  intima-  preparatory 
tion  of  his  approach,  it  is  certain  movements  on 
that  a  great  disaster  would  have  be-  both  sides. 
fallen  him  ;  for  he  had  only  under  his  immediate 
command  two  divisions  of  Olsoofief's  corps,  that 
of  Sacken  being  at  Lesmont,  at  a  considerable 
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distance.  About  noon,  however,  an  officer  was 
brought  in  prisoner  with  despatches,  which  pro- 
ved to  be  of  the  highest  importance,  as  they  con- 
tained an  order  from  Napoleon  to  Mortier  to 
draw  near  and  co-operate  in  a  general  attack  on 
Blucher  at  Brienne.  This  at  once  revealed  the 
presence  of  the  emperor,  and  the  imminence  of 
the  danger.  The  Prussian  general  instantly 
sent  off  orders  to  Sacken  to  advance  to  his  sup- 
port with  all  possible  expedition  ;  and  prepared 
himself  to  retire  towards  the  Aube  if  he  was  at- 
tacked by  superior  forces,  as  his  whole  cavalry 
was  already  across  that  river,  and  the  open  plains 
of  Champagne  exposed  the  infantry  to  great 
risk  if  combating  without  that  arm.  At  this 
critical  moment,  when  he  was  every  instant 
expecting  to  be  attacked,  Count  Pahlen's  cav- 
alry of  Wittgenstein's  corps,  belonging  to  the 
Grand  Army,  appeared  in  rear,  and,  on' Blucher 's 
request,  immediately  marched  forward  to  the 
front  of  Brienne,  and,  forming  on  the  road  by 
which  the  enemy  was  expected,  covered  Sack- 
en's  movement  from  Lesmont.  Intelligence  of 
Napoleon's  advance  at  the  same  time  reached 
Schwartzenberg  at  Chaumont ;  and  Alexander, 
•who  had  arrived  there  that  very  day  from  Lan- 
gres,  immediately  gave  instructions  to  Barclay, 
with  the  Russian  guards  and  reserves,  to  come 
up  with  all  possible  expedition  from  the  rear, 
and  sent  out  orders  in  all  directions  for  the  con- 
centration of  the  Grand  Army.  But  before  the 
orders#buld  be  received  the  blow  had  been  de- 
livered, and  Blucher  had  been  exposed  to  a  rude 
encounter  in  the  chateau  of  Brienne.* 

The  French  troops  encountered  the  most 
Napoteon  drives  serious  obstacles,  and  underwent 
the  Russians  dreadful  fatigue  all  the  28th,  in 
into  Brienne,      forcing  their  way  through  the  deep 

January  29.  an(j  miry  a\\eyS  0f  the    forest  of 

Der.  The  frost,  which  it  was  expected  would 
have  removed  every  difficulty,  had  given  way, 
and  the  thaw  which  succeeded  had  rendered 
the  execrable  cross  roads  all  but  impassable.  It 
was  only  by  the  greatest  efforts  that  the  guns 
and  artillery -wagons  could  be  dragged  through ; 
but  by  the  zeal  and  ardour  of  the  peasants  of 
the  forest,  who  harnessed  themselves  to  the 
guns,  and  toiled  night  and  day  without  inter- 
mission, the  difficulties  were  at  length  over- 
come, and  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  the  troops 
were  extricated  from  the  wood,  and  on  their 
march  across  the  open  country  to  Brienne. 
The  curate  of  Maizieres  acted  as  their  guide  ; 
he  had  escaped  from  the  hussars  of  the  Prus- 
sians, and  threw  himself  before  Napoleon,  who 
recognised  in  him  an  old  college  companion  at 
Brienne,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  they  stud- 
ied together,  equal  in  rank  and  prospects,  twen- 
ty-five years  before  !  Soon  the  troops  approach- 
ed the  town,  and  discovered  the  Prussians  drawn 
up  in  successive  lines  in  front  of  its  buildings, 
and  strongly  occupying  with  their  artillery  the 
beautiful  terraces  which  lie  along  its  higher 
parts.  Brienne  stands  on  a  hill  sloping  upward 
to  the  castle,  which  stands  on  an  eminence  ad- 
joining its  summit ;  and  its  streets,  after  the 
manner  of  those  in  Genoa  and  Naples,  rise  in 
successive  tiers  above  each  other  to  the  highest 
point.  Olsoofief  's  guns,  with  Pahlen's  dragoons, 
occupied,  as  an  advanced  guard,  the  great  road 
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between  it  and  Maizieres  ;  and  it  was  absolute- 
ly necessary,  at  all  hazards,  to  keep  possession 
of  that  line,  as  it  commanded  the  only  access 
by  which  Sacken  could  effect  his  junction  with 
the  commander-in-chief.  This  duty  was  most 
gallantly  performed  by  these  brave  officers, 
and  the  ground  allotted  to  them  strenuously 
maintained,  from  two  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  action  commenced,  till  the  whole  of  Sacken 's 
corps  had  defiled  through  the  streets,  and  effect- 
ed its  junction  with  the  infantry  of  Olsoofief  in 
rear,  when  they  gradually  retired  towards  the 
lower  part  of  the  town.* 

Encouraged  by  the  retreat  of  the  enemy's 
rear-guard,  Napoleon  now  pressed  Snccessful  at. 
vigorously  on  with  all  the  forces  tack  on  the 
he  could  command  ;  and,  from  the  town  and  cas- 
successive  arrival  of  fresh  troops  ja^ufarJn29ne' 
while  the  action  was  going  on  in 
front  of  the  town,  they  were  very  considerable. 
His  numerous  guns  were  hurried  forward  to  the 
front,  and,  opening  a  concentric  fire  on  the  town, 
discharged  a  shower  of  bombs  and  shells,  which 
speedily  set  it  on  fire,  and  reduced  a  considera- 
ble part  of  its  buildings,  including  the  college 
where  Napoleon  had  been  educated — where  he 
had  passed  the  happy,  and,  as  yet,  unambitious 
days  of  childhood,  and  where  he  had  learned  the 
art  of  war,  which  he  now  let  loose  with  such 
devastating  fury  on  the  scenes  of  his  infancy. 
A  column  of  infantry,  amid  the  flaming  tempest, 
burst  into  the  town,  and  charging,  amid  the 
spreading  conflagration,  through  the  streets, 
took  twelve  Russian  guns.  A  battery,  howev- 
er, which  Sacken  established,  commanding  the 
French  left,  checked  the  advance  of  the  troops 
destined  to  support  this  vigorous  onset ;  and 
Pahlen  and  Wassilchikow's  dragoons,  charging 
the  assailants  in  flank,  they  not  only  lost  the 
guns  they  had  taken,  but  were  driven  out  of  the 
town  with  the  loss  of  eight  pieces  of  their  own. 
The  fire  continued  with  great  vigour  on  both 
sides  till  nightfall,  but  the  town  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Russians  ;  gradually  it  slackened 
as  darkness  overspread  the  horizon ;  and  Blu- 
cher deeming  the  battle  over,  retired  to  the 
chateau  to  rest  a  few  hours  after  his  fatigues, 
and  survey  from  its  elevated  summit  the  posi- 
tion of  the  vast  semicircle  of  watchfires  which 
marked  the  position  of  the  enemy  to  the  west 
of  the  town.t 

He  was  still  on  the  top  of  the  building,  when 
loud  cries  were  heard  in  the  ave-  Irammentdan. 
nues  which  led  to  it,  immediately  ger  0f  Blucher 
succeeded  by  the  discharge  of  mus-  on  this  ooca- 
ketry,  and  vehement  shouts  at  the  sion' 
foot  of  the  castle  itself.  The  old  marshal  had 
barely  time  to  hasten  down  stairs,  accompanied 
by  a  few  of  his  suite,  when  it  was  carried  by  a 
body  of  French  grenadiers,  who,  during  the  dark- 
ness, had  stole  unperceived  into  the  grounds  of 
the  chateau.  In  his  way  to  the  town,  he  was  told 
by  a  Cossack,  who  came  riding  up  at  full  speed 
with  the  accounts,  that  the  French  had  again 
burst  into  the  town  ;  and,  by  the  light  of  the 
burning  houses,  he  distinctly  perceived  a  large 
body  of  the  enemy  coming  rapidly  towards  him 
at  a  trot.  Even  in  this  extremity,  however,  the 
indignant  marshal  would  only  consent  to  turn 
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aside  into  a  cross  lane,  where  he  was  leisurely 
proceeding  off  at  a  walk,  when  Gneisenau,  see- 
ing that  the  enemy  were  rapidly  gaining  upon 
him,  said,  "  Can  it  be  your  wish  to  be  carried 
in  triumph  to  Paris  ?"    The  field-marshal,  upon 
this,  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  with  difficulty 
regained  his  troops.    About  the  same  time,  sev- 
eral French  squadrons  charged  along  the  street, 
with  loud  hurrahs,  where  Sac-ken  was  issuing 
orders.     There  was  neither  time  nor  avenue  to 
escape,  and,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  he 
backed  his  horse  into  the  shadow  of  a  house  in 
the  street,  which  was  the  darker  from  the  glare 
of  the  flames  behind  it,  while  the  furious  whirl- 
wind drove  past ;  the  dragoons,  in  their  haste,  ta- 
king no  thought  of,  nor  even  observing  him,  who 
two  months  afterward  was  governor  of  Paris ! 
B  Richer,  upon  this,  ordered  the  town  to  be  clear- 
ed of  the  enemy,  which  was  immediately  done  ; 
but  though  Olsoofief  advanced  to  the  attack  of 
the  castle,  he  was  always  repulsed  with  loss :  the 
assailants,  from  the  light  of  the  burning  houses, 
being  distinctly  seen,  while  the  defenders  were 
shrouded  in  darkness.     At  two  in  the  morning, 
the  Prussian  field-marshal  drew  off  his  whole 
force  to  the  strong  position  of  Trannes,  on  the 
road  to  Bar-sur-Aube,  where  the  Grand  Army 
was  ;  and  the  smoking  and  half-burned  ruins  of 
Brienne  remained  entirely  in  the  possession  of 
the  French.* 

In  this  bloody  affair  the  Russians  only  were 
Uesults  of  the  engaged  :  both  parties  fought  with 
battle,  and  im-  the  most  determined  resolution,  and 
ini"ent  danger  each  sustained  a  loss  of  about  three 
o  apo  eon.  thousand  men  :  a  great  proportion, 
considering  the  numbers  who  fought  on  either 
side.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  charac- 
teristic of  the  desperate  chances  of  the  death- 
struggle  which  was  commencing,  that  at  the 
very  time  when  Blucherand  Sacken  so  narrow- 
ly escaped  being  made  prisoners,  Napoleon  him- 
sel  was  still  nearer  destruction ;  and  a  Cos- 
sack's lance  had  all  but  terminated  the  life 
which  still  kept  a  million  of  armed  men  at  bay. 
The  bulk  of  the  French  army  was  bivouacking 
in  the  plain  between  Maizieres  and  Brienne,  and 
the  emperor,  after  having  inspected  their  posi- 
tions, was  riding  back,  accompanied  by  his 
suite,  to  the  former  town,  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion with  General  Gourgaud,  when  General  De- 
jean,  who  commanded  the  patrole  in  front,  sud- 
denly turned  and  cried  aloud,  "  The  Cossacks  !" 
Hardly  were  the  words  spoken,  when  a  party 
of  these  enterprising  marauders  dashed  across 
the  road :  Dejean  seized  the  foremost,  and 
strove  to  plunge  his  sabre  in  his  throat.  The 
Cossack,  however,  disengaged  himself,  parried 
the  blow,  and  continuing  his  career,  made,  with 
his  lance  in  rest,  at  the  horseman  with  the 
cocked-hat  and  gray  riding-coat,  who  rode  in 
front.  A  cry  of  horror  arose  in  the  emperor's 
suite  :  Corbineau  threw  himself  across  the  lan- 
cer's path,  while  Gourgaud  drew  his  pistol  and 
shot  him  dead,  so  near  Napoleon  that  he  fell  at 
his  feet !  The  suite  now  rapidly  came  up,  and 
the  Cossacks,  ignorant  of  the  inestimable  prize 
almost  within  their  grasp,  and  seeing  the  first 
surprise  had  failed,  dispersed  and  fled.  On  the 
Jan  30  ^ay  following,  the  emperor,  perceiving 
that  the  enemy  had  entirely  evacuated 
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Brienne,  transferred  his  headquarters  to  its  cas- 
tle. The  sight  of  ihe  scenes  of  his  youth,  and 
of  the  sports  of  his  boyhood,  recalled  a  thousand 
emotions,  to  which  they  had  long  been  stran- 
gers, in  his  breast ;  the  past,  the  present,  and 
the  future  flitted  in  dark  array  before  him  ;  and 
he  strove  to  allay  the  melancholy  of  his  reflec- 
tions by  magnificent  projects  for  the  future  res- 
toration of  Brienne,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
palace  or  a  military  school,  or  both,  in  the  much- 
loved  cradle  of  his  eventful  career.* 

Meanwhile,  the  allied  generals,  now  thorough- 
ly alarmed,  made  the  most  vigor-  n        .    .  ■      c 

jr-     d  P    .      Concentration  of 

OUS    efforts    to    concentrate    their   the  Grand  Army 

forces.  Early  on  the  morning  of  and  the  army  of 
the  30th,  the  whole  Grand  Army  Silesia>  Jan-  31- 
marched  to  Trannes,  with  the  exception  of 
Wittgenstein  and  Wrede's  corps,  which  were 
ordered  to  Passy  and  St.  Dizier  to  cover  the 
right,  and  open  up  a  communication  with 
D'York's  corps,  which  was  approaching  from 
that  direction.  At  the  same  time,  Blucher's 
troops  were  drawn  together  from  all  quarters ; 
and  the  allies,  having  now  drawn  together  an 
overwhelming  force  in  the  two  armies,  resolved 
to  give  battle.  Above  a  hundred  thousand  men 
were  assembled  under  the  immediate  command 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  King  of 
Prussia,  without  counting  Colloredo's  men, 
twenty-five  thousand  more,  who  were  at  Van- 
dceuvres  during  the  action,  and  Wittgenstein's 
detached  corps.  The  31st  passed  over  without 
any  offensive  movement  on  either  side,  while 
the  allied  troops  were  rapidly  coming  into  line  : 
an  inactivity  on  the  part  of  Napoleon  so  inex- 
plicable, considering  that  he  was  inferior  in 
force,  upon  the  whole,  to  his  antagonists,  and 
therefore  was  certain  to  lose  by  giving  them 
time  to  concentrate,  that  Alexander,  more  than 
once,  was  led  to  doubt  whether  he  was  really 
with  the  opposite  armies.  Meantime  the  allies, 
in  admirable  order,  took  up  their  ground,  and 
their  generals,  from  the  heights  of  Trannes, 
which  overlooked  the  whole  adjacent  country, 
anxiously  surveyed  the  theatre  of  the  approach- 
ing battle.  The  centre,  consisting  chiefly  of 
Blucher's  Russians,  was  posted  on  the  elevated 
ridge  of  Trannes,  with  Barclay  de  Tolly's  re- 
serve behind  it ;  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Wir- 
temberg's  corps  composed  the  right  wing,  which 
stood  at  Getanie ;  Giulay's  Austrians  formed 
the  left,  with  Colloredo  in  reserve.  With  great 
delicacy,  Schwartzenberg  intrusted  the  general 
command  of  the  whole  to  Blucher,  who  had 
commenced  the  conflict  with  such  spirit  on  the 
preceding  day.  Meanwhile,  Napoleon,  finding 
himself  overmatched,  and  that  the  allied  army, 
instead  of  being  surprised  in  detail,  was  per- 
fectly prepared  and  hourly  increasing  in  strength, 
made  dispositions  for  a  retreat ;  but  previous  to 
this  it  was  necessary  to  restore  the  bridge  of 
Lesmont,  the  only  issue  by  which  his  columns 
could  recross  the  Aube.  The  French  line  was 
drawn  up  directly  opposite  to  that  of  the  allies, 
and  extended  from  Dion  ville  on  the  right,  through 
La  Rothiere  and  La  Giberie  in  the  centre,  to 
Chaumenil  on  the  extreme  left ;  forming  the 
two  sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  facing  out- 
ward, of  which  La  Giberie  was  the  turning-point,  t 
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Perceiving  that,  contrary  to  his  previous  cus- 
tom, Napoleon  remained  motion- 
Order  of  battle  jesg  awaiting  an  attack — a  striking 
on  e.t  er  si  e.  jn(jjcatjon  0f  tne  altered  state  of  his 
fortunes — Schwartzenberg  gave  orders  to  Blu- 
cher  to  commence  the  battle,  and  it  took  place 
on  the  1st  of  February.     The  weather  was  dark 
and  gloomy  :  a  cold  wind,  swelling  at  intervals 
into  fitful  gusts,  driving  heavy  snow  showers 
before  it,  rendered  everything  invisible  till  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  sky  cleared, 
and  the  receding  mist  discovered  the  French 
army,  about  fifty  thousand  strong,  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle.     Gerard  commanded  the  right, 
Marmont  the  left,  and  Napoleon  himself  direct- 
ed the  centre,  having  Mortier,  Ney,  and  Oudi- 
not,  in  reserve,  immediately  behind  it.     To  dis- 
tinguish the  allied  troops,  who  belonged  to  six 
different  sovereigns,  and  were  in  every  variety 
of  uniform,  from  the  enemy,  orders  were  given 
that  they  should  all,  from  the  general  to  the 
private  soldier,  wear  a  white  band  on  the  left 
arm.     The  adoption  of  this  badge  made  General 
Jomini  suggest  to  Alexander  that  it  might  give 
rise  to  surmises  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  allied 
sovereigns  regarding  the  Bourbons.    ."What 
have  I  to  do  with  them?"  replied  the  Czar:  a 
striking  proof  how  much  even  those  who  are 
intrusted  with  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs 
are  themselves  impelled  in  the  most  important 
events  by  a  power  of  which  they  are  the  un- 
conscious and  unforeseeing  instruments.* 
The  monarchs  now  gave  the  orders  to  attack  ; 
and  Prince  Schwartzenberg  having 
enneVeb.  L~  sent  a  confidential  officer  to  inquire 
of  Blucher  what  plan  of  attack  he 
would  recommend,  instead  of  specifying  move- 
ments, he  replied,  "  We  must  march  to  Paris  ; 
Napoleon  has  been  in  all  the  capitals  of  Europe  : 
we  must  make  him  descend  from  a  throne  which 
it  would  have  been  well  for  us  all  that  he  had 
never  mounted.     We  shall  have  no  repose  till 
we  pull  him  down."     Meanwhile,  Giulay  ad- 
vanced on  Dionville,  the  Prince  of  Wirtemberg 
on  La  Giberie,  Sacken  on  La  Rothiere,  Wrede 
on  Morvilliers.     So  heavy  was  the  ground,  that 
Niketin,  who  commanded   Sacken's   artillery, 
was  obliged  to  leave  half  his  guns  in  position 
on  the  ridge  of  Trannes,  and  harness  the  horses 
belonging  to  them  to  the  other  half,  thirty-six 
in  number,  with  which  he  advanced  to  the  at- 
tack.    Ten  horses  were  in  this  way  got  for 
each  of  the  heavy  guns,  six  to  the  light,  and 
five  to  the  caissons ;  and  with  this  additional 
strength  the  cannon  were  dragged  through  the 
deep  clay,  and  formed  in  line  under  a  heavy 
discharge  from  the  French  artillery.     The  in- 
fantry destined  for  their  protection  being  still 
far  in  the  rear  toiling  through  the  miry  fields, 
Napoleon  caused  a  large  body  of  horse  to  charge 
the  guns  ;   but  the  Russian  cannoniers,  with 
admirable  coolness,  placed  the  charges  under 
cover  of  their  cloaks  close  beside  the  guns,  to 
save  time  in  carrying  them ;  and  having  done 
so,  ceased  firing  till  the  horse  were  within  six 
hundred  yards,  when  they  opened  so  tremen- 
dous a  discharge  that  the  assailants   quickly 
were  obliged  to  retreat.     Snow  then  fell  with 
such  thickness  that  the  nearest  objects  were  no 
longer  visible  ;  and,  during  the  darkness,  the  ad- 
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ditional  men  and  horses  were  sent  back  for  the 
thirty-six  pieces  left  behind  at  Trannes,  which 
were  brought  to  the  front  before  the  darkness 
cleared  away.* 

While  this  was  going  on  in  front,  the  infantry 
and  cavalry  of  Sacken's  corps  ap-   Great  succes3 
proached,  and  the  action  commen-   of  the  Rus- 
ced  at  all  points.     The  Prince  of   s;ails  on  the 
Wirtemberg  drove  the  enemy  from   nght  centre- 
a  wood  which  they  occupied  in  front  of  La  Gi- 
berie, and,  thridding  his  devious  way  through  a 
narrow  path  between  fishponds,  at  last  reached 
the  open  country,  and  immediately  commenced 
an  attack  on  the  village  of  La  Giberie  and  Chau- 
menil,  which  were  carried  after  a  bloody  strug- 
gle.    Napoleon,  upon  this,  directed  a  portion  of 
his  guards  and  reserves  to  regain  these  impor- 
tant posts,  which  formed,  as  it  were,  the  salient 
angle  of  his  position,  and  supported  their  attack 
by  the  concentric  fire  of  a  large  part  of  his  ar- 
tillery.    The  efforts  of  these  brave  men  proved 
successful,  and  the  villages  were  regained  ;  but 
the  prince  returned  to  the  charge  in  front,  sup- 
ported by  Wrede,  who  assailed  them  in  flank, 
and  by  their  united  efforts  the  villages  were 
regained  and  permanently  held  by  the  allies. 
Meanwhile,  Sacken,  in  the  centre,  led  his  troops 
in  beautiful  array  against  La  Rothiere  and  the 
French  batteries  adjacent ;  so  steady  was  their 
advance,  that  the  infantry  were  in  many  places 
headed  by  their  regimental  bands.     Count  Lie- 
ven,  with  the  vanguard,  pushed  the  attack  with 
such  vigour  that   he  reached  the  Church  of 
La   Rothiere,  around  which  a  bloody  conflict 
arose,  although  the  snow  fell  so  thick  that  the 
combatants  were  frequently  obliged  to  suspend 
their  fire,  from  being  unable  to  see  each  other. 
At  this  critical  moment  the  Russian  dragoons, 
under  Lanskoy  and  PantchenlidzefF,  advanced, 
broke  the  French  cavalry,  and,  following  up 
their  success,  charged  and  captured  a  battery 
of  twenty-eight  guns  in  the  enemy's  centre. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Prince  of  Wirtemberg 
made  himself  master  of  a  battery  of  nine  guns 
between  La  Giberie  and  La  Rothiere,  turned 
short  to  his  left,  attacked  the  latter  village  in 
flank,  and  expelled  the  French  from  every  part 
of  it,  while  Wrede  carried  Chaumenil  and  twelve 
guns  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  line.    Thus  the 
French  centre  and  left  were  entirely  broken 
through  and  beaten  ;  and,  although  their  right 
still  stood  firm  at  Dionville,  and  had  repulsed 
all  the  attacks  of  Giulay's  Austrians,  yet  the 
battle,  before  six  o'clock,  seemed  to  be  clearly 
decided  in  favour  of  the  allies.! 

Napoleon,  however,  had  been  too  long  a  vic- 
torious general  to  despair  as  yet  of  Napoleon>g 
the  contest.  Oudinot  came  up  oppor-  last  attack, 
tunely  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Les-  an(l  final 
mont  with  two  fresh  divisions  ;  and  defeat- 
the  emperor,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
dragoons  of  Colbert  and  Piri,  and  bringing  up 
every  disposable  gun  he  had  left,  directed  a  gen- 
eral attack  on  La  Rothiere.  Perceiving  the 
concentration  of  the  French  forces  at  this  deci- 
sive point,  Blucher  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  reserves,  and  advanced  to  sustain  the  en- 
counter. It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  these 
two  redoubtable  antagonists  met  in  arms,  the 
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shades  of  night  already  overspread  the  field, 
which  was  only  partly  illuminated  by  the  feeble 
rays  of  the  moon.  The  first  attack  of  the 
French  was  irresistible  :  the  village  was  carried 
amid  loud  cheers  ;  but  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
immediately  brought  up  the  grenadier  regiments 
of  Little  Russia  and  Astrakan,  which  again 
drove  the  enemy  out  at  the  point  of  the  bayon- 
et, the  whole  grenadier  corps  and  cuirassiers 
of  the  guard  being  brought  up  to  support  the  as- 
sault. In  the  struggle  which  ensued  the  divis- 
ion Duhesme  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  ; 
both  parties  fought  with  the  most  invincible 
resolution.  Napoleon  and  Blucher  in  person  di- 
rected the  attacks  ;  but  at  length  the  French 
were  overpowered  and  driven  out  of  the  village  ; 
while  at  the  same  time,  Giulay,  on  the  extreme 
right,  at  midnight,  after  a  sixth  assault,  carried 
Dionville.  The  whole  villages  and  ground  held 
by  the  French  in  the  commencement  of  the 
battle  were  now  in  the  hands  of  the  allies  ; 
and  Napoleon,  seeing  the  day  irrecoverably 
lost,  gave  orders  to  burn  La  Rothiere,  and 
drew  off  his  shattered  troops  to  Brienne,  un- 
der cover  of  the  thick  darkness  of  a  winter's 
night.* 

The  cause  of  Napoleon  appeared  now  alto- 
Results  of  the  Sether  desperate.  He  had  sudden- 
battle,  and  ly  collected  his  troops  and  made  a 
uesperatejon-  desperate  irruption  into  the  heart 
of  the  enemy's  armies  ;  but,  in- 
stead of  striking  any  of  his  former 
terrible  blows,  he  had  met  only  with  the  most 
obstinate  resistance :  his  onset  had  served  as 
the  signal  for  the  concentration  of  their  vast  ar- 
mies, and  he  had  finally  been  defeated  in  a 
pitched  battle  on  the  ground  which  he  himself 
had  chosen.  In  the  last  action  he  had  lost  six 
thousand  men,  including  a  thousand  prisoners, 
and  seventy-three  pieces  of  cannon,  wrested 
from  him  in  fair  fight ;  while  the  allies  were 
only  weakened  by  two  thirds  of  that  number : 
the  prestige  of  a  first  battle  was  not  only  lost  by 
him,  but  gained  by  his  opponents  ;  nine  thou- 
sand of  his  best  soldiers  had  fallen,  or  been  made 
.prisoners,  since  hostilities  had  recommenced ; 
discouragement,  almost  despair,  was  general  in 
"his  ranks,  and  it  was  difficult  to  see  how  the 
future  advance  of  a  host  of  enemies  was  to  be 
arrested,  when  less  than  a  half  of  their  armies 
had  defeated  so  well-conceived  and  daring  an 
enterprise  by  his  whole  disposable  force.  Nor 
did  subsequent  events  weaken  the  force  of  this 
impression  :  on  the  contrary,  they  strongly  con- 
firmed it,  and  seemed  to  presage  the  immediate 
dissolution  of  the  French  power.  Napoleon  re- 
turned at  midnight  to  Brienne,  and  such  was  his 
anxiety  lest  the  enemy  should  take  advantage  of 
the  confusion  of  his  retiring  columns  to  make  a 
nocturnal  attack,  and  complete  his  ruin,  that,  not 
content  with  incessantly  asking  if  there  was  any- 
thing new,  he  himself  stood  for  some  hours  at  the 
windows  of  the  chateau  of  Brienne,  which  over- 
looked the  field,  anxiously  watching  to  see  if  any 
unusual  movement  around  the  watchfires  indica- 
ted the  commencement  of  an  irruption-.  No- 
thing, however,  prognosticated  such  an  event ; 
the  flames  were  steady,  and  gradually  declined 
as  night  advanced  ;  and  at  four  on  the  following 
morning,  the  emperor,  satisfied  he  was  not  pur- 
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sued,  gave  orders  for  a  retreat  by  Lesmont  to 
Troyes.* 

This  first  and  most  important  victory  gained 
on  the  soil  of  France  over  the  arms  Great  exuita_ 
of  Napoleon,  produced  the  most  un-  tion  in  the  al- 
bounded  transports  in  the  allied  ar-  lied  arm7  at 
mies.  During  the  progress  of  the  th,s  success- 
action,  Alexander  and  Frederic  William  were 
spectators  from  the  heights  of  Trannes  of  the 
success  of  their  arms,  and  testified  the  most 
lively  sense  of  their  gratitude  to  the  victorious 
generals  and  chiefs  by  whom  it  had  been  effect- 
ed. "Tell  the  field-marshal,"  said  the  forrner 
to  Blucher's  aid-de-camp,  "  that  he  has  crowned 
all  his  former  victories  by  this  glorious  tri- 
umph.*' The  day  aft'er  the  battle,  the  sover- 
eigns, ambassadors,  and  principal  generals  sup- 
ped together ;  and  Blucher,  striking  off,  in  his 
eagerness,  the  necks  of  the  bottles  of  Cham- 
pagne with  his  knife,  quaffed  off  copious  and 
repeated  libations  to  the  toast,  drank  with  en- 
thusiasm by  all  present,  "  Nach  Paris."  Yet, 
although  such  were  the  anticipations  which  uni- 
versally prevailed,  and  not  without  reason,  of 
an  immediate  march  to  Paris,  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed whether  Blucher  made  as  much  of  the  supe- 
riority of  force  as  he  might  have  done ;  and 
whether  Napoleon  in  his  place  would  not  have 
converted  the  success  at  La  Rothiere  into  a  to- 
tal and  irrecoverable  defeat.  Certainly,  if  the  po- 
sition of  the  French  army,  forming  the  two  sides 
of  a  right-angled  triangle  facing  outward,  with 
the  Aube,  traversed  only  by  a  single  bridge  at 
Lesmont,  in  its  rear,  and  that  of  the  allies, 
pressing  them  with  superior  forces  on  both  sides 
up  against  the  impassable  river,  be  taken  into 
consideration,  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
more  decisive  results  would  have  been  obtained ; 
and,  in  fact,  they  would  have  been  secured,  if, 
instead  of  directing  the  weight  of  his  attacks 
against  La  Rothiere  and  La  Giberie  in  front,  the 
Prussian  marshal  had  more  strongly  supported 
the  assault,  which  in  the  end  proved  decisive, 
of  Wrede  on  Chaumenil  and  Morvilliers  in  flank,  t 

In  truth,  however,  such  were  the  discourage- 
ment and  disaster  which  resulted 
to  the  French  army  from  this  ca-  condi^o^of 
lamitous  action,  that  it  brought  Na-  the  French  ar  • 
poleon  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin,  my  in  their  re- 
On  the  day  after  the  battle,  the  treat- 
army  defiled  in  great  confusion  over  the  bridge 
of  Lesmont ;  and  Marmont,  who  was  left  with 
twelve  thousand  men  to  cover  the  re- 
treat, soon  found  himself  beset,  as  Vic- 
tor  had  been  at  the  Beresina,  by  Wrede's  corps, 
above  twenty  thousand  strong.     It  was  only  by 
the  most  vigorous  exertions,  seconded  by  the 
heroic  devotion  of  his  followers,  that  the  brave 
marshal  succeeded  in  repelling  the  repeated  at- 
tacks of  the  Bavarians,  urged  on  to  the  charge 
by  the  personal  direction  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, who  exposed  himself  in  the  thickest  of 
the  fight.     In  the  afternoon  a  thick  snowstorm 
suspended  the  combat,  and  Marmont  took  ad- 
vantage of  it  to  withdraw  his  troops  across  the 
river,  and  the  Russians,  disconcerted  by  this 
bloody  encounter,  gave  no  farther  molestation 
to  their  retreat.     Nevertheless,  it  proved  to  the 
last  degree  disastrous   to   the  French. 
On  the  day  following,  Napoleon,  with  all 
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his  forces,  fell  back  to  Troyes,  the  capital  of 
Champagne,  where  Mortier,  with  his  corps, 
was  already  established,  erecting  barricades, 
running  up  palisades,  establishing  batteries, 
breaking  out  loopholes  in  the  houses  of  the  sub- 
urbs, and  making  every  preparation  for  a  vig- 
orous defence.* 

The  situation  of  the  town  of  Troyes,  contain- 
Biiatory  move-  ing  twenty-two  thousand  inhabi- 
mentsoftheal-  tants,  in  the  midst  of  an  immense 
lies  in  pursuit.  pjajn  at  tne  confluence  of  the  Barce 
and  the  Seine,  was  such  as  to  render  it  little 
capable  of  standing  a  siege,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  afforded  opportunities,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  latter  river,  of  keeping  even  a  superior 
enemy  several  days  at  tray.  Napoleon  resolved 
to  make  use  of  it  for  this  latter  temporary  pur- 
pose, to  gain  time  for  the  farther  concentration 
of  his  troops  ;  and  in  this  endeavour  he  was 
much  aided  by  the  dilatory  conduct  ofSchwartz- 
enberg  in  continuing  the  pursuit.  The  Austri- 
ans,  Bavarians,  and  Wirtembergers,  who,  from 
the  direction  which  the  retiring  French  army 
had  taken,  found  themselves  foremost  in  follow- 
ing it,  were  so  tardy  in  their  movements,  that 
they  literally  lost  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  for  two 
days  it  was  unknown  at  headquarters  whether 
the  main  body  of  the  French  army  had  retreated 
in  the  direction  of  Arcis,  Chalons,  or  Troyes. 
Already  the  secret  reluctance  of  the  Austrian 
cabinet  to  push  matters  to  extremity  against 
Napoleon,  which  exercised  so  powerful  an  influ- 
ence on  the  fortunes  of  the  campaign,  was  be- 
coming veryapparent;  yet,  notwithstanding  this 
slackness  in  the  pursuit,  such  was  the  effect  of 
a  retrograde  movement  upon  the  spirits  of  the 
French  soldiers,  more  susceptible  than  any  in 
Europe  of  vivid  impressions,  and  such  the  effect 
produced  on  the  minds  of  the  young  conscripts, 
by  the  hardships  they  had  undergone  since  they 
took  the  field  in  that  rigorous  weather,  that  six 
thousand  deserted  their  colours,  and  disappeared 
during  the  retreat  to  Troyes ;  and  the  army 
reached  that  town  fifteen  thousand  weaker  than 
when  Napoleon,  a  week  before,  had  given  the 
signal  of  advance  from  Chalons,  f 

The  future  plan  of  operations  resolved  on  by 
Imprudent  dis-  tne  ameu"  sovereigns  on  the  2d  of 
location  of  the  February,  at  the  castle  of  Brienne, 
allied  armies,  and  which  proved  so  disastrous  in 
e  ruary2.  jtg  conseqUences  as  to  have  well- 
nigh  rendered  abortive  all  the  vast  efforts  which 
had  been  made  for  the  invasion  of  France,  was, 
that  the  Grand  Army  and  army  of  Silesia,  in- 
stead of  acting  together,  or  in  concert,  when 
their  mass  was  irresistible,  should  separate,  and 
act  on  different  lines  of  operation :  Blucher,  with 
the  army  of  Silesia,  moving  upon  Chalons,  and 
thence  following  the  course  of  the  Marne  to 
Paris,  through  Chateau-Thierry  and  Meaux, 
while  Prince  Schwartzenberg  was  to  move  on 
to  Troyes,  and  descend  the  valley  of  the  Seine 
by  Montereau  to  the  same  capital.  Want  of 
provisions  and  of  forage,  which  already  began 
to  be  severely  felt,  if  such  an  enormous  multi- 
tude of  men  and  horses  was  kept  united,  was 
the  reason  assigned  for  this  most  imprudent 
dislocation  ;  as  if  any  reason,  short  of  absolute 
necessity,  could  justify  the  division  of  the  two 
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armies  to  such  a  distance  that  they  could  not 
render  aid  to  each  other,  in  the  presence  of  such 
a  general  as  Napoleon,  still  at  the  head  of  sev- 
enty thousand  men,  in  a  central  position  be- 
tween them.  It  would  seem  as  if,  forgetting 
that  the  concentration  of  the  two  armies  the 
autumn  before  had  wrought  out  the  deliverance 
of  Germany,  and  that  their  recent  union  had  all 
but  secured  the  conquest  of  France,  they  were 
determined  to  give  every  facility  to  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  war,  and  to  afford  to  the  French 
emperor  an  opportunity  for  dealing  out,  on  the 
right  and  left,  those  redoubtable  blows  by  which, 
fourteen  years  before,  he  had  prostrated  Wurm- 
ser  and  Alvinzi  on  the  banks  of  the  Adige.* 

The  disastrous  consequences  of  this  separa- 
tion of  force  were  speedily  appa- 
rent. It  was  not  that  Schwartzen-  pSf"" 
berg  had  not  ample  troops  at  his  Troyes,  and  iu 
disposal  in  his  own  army  to  crush  occupation  by 
Napoleon  ;  but  that,  separated  from  the  allles- 
Blucher  and  the  army  of  Silesia,  the  daring 
resolution  was  wanting  in  all  but  Alexander, 
which  could  alone  lead  to  decisive  results.  Aus- 
trian diplomacy,  anxious  to  save  the  French 
emperor  from  a  total  fall,  now,  as  on  so  many 
former  occasions,  became  predominant  over  mil- 
itary councils  ;  and  Napoleon,  relieved  from  all 
disquietude  on  the  side  of  the  Grand  Army, 
was  able  to  turn  his  undivided  attention  to  the 
strokes  which  he  meditated  against  the  army  of 
Silesia.  No  sooner,  therefore,  did  he  receive 
intelligence  of  the  separation  of  the  two  armies, 
and  that  Blucher,  in  obedience  to  his  instruc- 
tions, was  moving  towards  Chalons-sur-Marne, 
while  Schwartzenberg's  huge  masses  were  slow- 
ly drawing  around  Troyes,  than  he  resolved  to 
descend  the  course  of  the  Seine  towards  Par- 
is, and  facilitate  his  junction  with  the  re-en- 
forcements of  veteran  troops  which  were  ap- 
proaching, drawn  from  the  army  of  Soult ;  in 
the  hopes  that,  when  he  had  in  this  manner  re- 
paired his  losses,  he  would  be  enabled  to  strike 
a  blow  with  effect  against  the  flank  of  the  army 
of  Silesia,  when  advancing  towards  the  capital. 
With  this  view,  he  allowed  his  troops  to  repose 
during  three  days  at  Troyes  ;  and  so  imposed, 
upon  the  enemy  by  the  good  countenance  which 
he  maintained  in  front  of  that  town,  and 
by  a  vigorous  sortie  which  he  made  be- 
yond the  Barce,  that  the  Austrian  general  deem- 
ed it  necessary  to  draw  back  his  headquarters 
to  Bar-sur-Aube,  and  throw  two  corps  across  the 
Seine,  in  order  to  make  a  general  attack  at  once 
on  both  banks.  Napoleon  had  no  intention  of 
risking  a  general  engagement  where  he  stood  ; 
and  his  troops  having  somewhat  recovered  from 
their  fatigues,  he  broke  up  with  his  whole 
army  early  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  e  '  ' 
and  reached  Nogent  on  the  road  to  Paris  on 
the  following  evening.  The  headquarters  of 
the  allied  army  were  immediately  advanced,  and 
on  the  7th  were  established  in  Troyes,  which 
they  took  the  most  anxious  precautions  to  pre- 
serve from  pillage  or  disorder  of  any  sort.t 

Though  the  retreat  of  the  French  army  down 
the  Seine  to  Nogent  was  a  prudent  Extreme  de- 
measure,  profoundly  calculated,  and  pression  in  the 
which  speedily  led  to  the  most  brill-  French  army. 
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iant  results,  yet  it  produced,  at  first,  the  most 
ruinous  effects  upon  the  army.  The  hopes  of 
the  soldiers  were  entirely  dissipated  by  this 
long-continued  retreat ;  it  was  seriously  feared 
that  Paris  itself  would,  ere  long,  be  abandoned : 
the  cause  of  Napoleon  and  of  the  Revolution 
seemed  at  an  end.  They  felt  the  same  despair 
as  the  Russians  had  done  in  retiring  from  Smo- 
lensko  towards  Moscow.  The  troops  marched 
in  sullen  and  gloomy  silence  over  the  wet  and 
dreary  roads:  the  ominous  question,  "Where 
are  we  to  half!"  was  in  every  mouth.  Nor 
were  the  spirits  of  the  troops  revived  when  they 
reached  Nogent,  and  the  army,  receiving  orders 
to  halt,  made  preparations,  by  mining  the  bridge, 
loopholing  the  houses,  and  barricading  the 
streets,  for  disputing  the  passage  of  the  Seine. 
Moreover,  the  most  disquieting  intelligence  was 
received  from  all  quarters  :  the  defection  of 
Murat  was  announced  from  Italy ;  Antwerp  was 
blockaded  by  the  Anglo- Prussian  army  ;  Liege 
and  Aix-la-Chapelle  were  occupied ;  Brussels 
had  been  evacuated  ;  Flanders  was  lost ;  Gen- 
eral Maison  was  rapidly  falling  back  to  the  old 
frontiers  of  the  monarchy  ;  while  the  unresisted 
march  of  Blucher  to  Chalons,  which  he  had  oc- 
cupied on  the  5th,  clearly  indicated  a  resolution 
to  march  on  Paris  by  a  route  by  which  it  was 
most  assailable,  and  where  scarcely  any  force 
existed  to  arrest  his  progress.  The  troops,  pro- 
foundly affected  at  having  so  long  to  retire  be- 
fore the  enemy,  were  now  deserting  by  crowds  ; 
the  sides  of  the  road  were  covered  with  arms, 
cloaks,  and  haversacks,  thrown  down  in  de- 
spair ;  twelve  thousand  conscripts  had  soon  left 
their  standards,  making  the  total  loss  since  hos- 
tilities recommenced  not  less  than  twenty  thou- 
sand ;  and  the  despatches  from  Caulaincourt, 
who  was  engaged  in  the  conferences  which  had 
been  opened  at  Chatillon,  announced  that  the 
demands  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  rising  with 
the  successes  of  their  arms,  were  no  longer 
limited,  as  at  Frankfort,  to  the  recognition  of 
the  frontier  of  the  Rhine,  but  pointed  to  the  re- 
duction of  France  within  the  ancient  limits  of 
the  monarchy.* 

Such  was  the  magnitude  of  the  losses  which 
Fresh  organiza-  tne  French  army  had  sustained 
uon  of  the  since  the  opening  of  t  he  campaign , 

French  cavalry,  especially  in  cavalry,  that  a  fresh 
organization  of  that  arm,  to  conceal  the  fright- 
ful chasms  in  its  ranks,  had  become  necessary. 
It  took  place  at  Nogent,  and  continued  unchan- 
ged till  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  The  caval- 
ry had  been  divided  into  six  corps  ;  but  such 
had  been  the  enormous  amount  of  its  losses, 
that  even  with  the  aid  of  successive  remounts, 
sent  from  the  depots  in  the  interior,  it  could 
only  now  make  out  four,  of  which  two  were 
composed  only  of  three  divisions  each  ;  Grouchy 
obtained  the  general  command  of  the  whole, 
and  the  corps  under  him  were  intrusted  to 
Cou?t  Bordesoulle,  Count  St.  Germain,  Count 
Milhaud,  and  the  Count  de  Valmy.  In  addition 
to  this,  there  was  the  cavalry  of  the  Guard,  con- 
sisting of  five  divisions,  under  Laferrierre,  Des- 
nouettes,  Colbert,  Guyot,  and  Defrance ;  and 
such  was  the  activity  displayed  in  pushing  re- 
enforcements  into  this  service,  that  it  soon 
numbered  in  its  ranks  fifteen  thousand  admira- 
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ble  cavaliers.  The  skeleton  of  a  new  corps  of 
infantry  was  also  formed,  under  Oudinot,  or 
the  Seine  below  Nogent,  and  at  Bray,  composed 
of  the  divisions  Leval  and  Boyer  de  Rebeval, 
which  were  now  coming  up  from  the  army  of 
the  Pyrenees,  and  various  bodies  of  conscripts 
hurried  forward  from  the  depots  in  the  inte- 
rior.* 

It  was  in  these  disastrous  and  all  but  des- 
perate circumstances  that  Napoleon  Napoleon  re_ 
conceived  and  executed  one  of  solves  to  attack 
those  hardy,  yet  prudent  measures,  Blucher  on  his 
which  have  justly  rendered  his  p^™ce  t0 
name  immortal.  Rightly  judging 
that  he  need  not  disquiet  himself  about  the 
Austrians,  whose  slow  and  methodical  move- 
ments, ever  kept  subordinate  to  the  mysteries 
of  diplomacy,  were  now  more  than  ever  circum- 
spect, from  the  peculiar  position  of  their  em- 
peror making  war  on  his  own  son-in-law,  he 
cast  his  eyes  on  Blucher,  whose  bolder  move- 
ments, since  the  separation  of  the  armies,  were 
both  more  fitted  to  excite  solicitude  and  afford 
opportunity.  The  progress  of  the  Prussian 
marshal,  since  he  had  been  left  at  liberty  to  act 
for  himself,  had  been  so  rapid  as  to  have  ex- 
cited the  most  lively  apprehensions  in  the  breasts 
of  the  Parisians.  Hardly  an  hour  elapsed  that 
the  most  alarming  intelligence  was  not  received 
from  the  seat  of  government.  The  Russians 
and  Prussians,  with  their  ardent  chief  at  their 
head,  were  advancing  by  forced  marches  to- 
wards the  capital,  and  driving  before  them  a 
confused  and  trembling  crowd  of  peasants, 
women,  and  children,  who  fled  at  the  approach 
of  these  northern  barbarians.  In  this  extrem- 
ity, with  disaster  pressing  him  on  every  side, 
and  the  enemy's  advanced  posts  within  a  few 
marches  of  the  capital,  Maret  and  all  his  coun- 
cillors earnestly  besought  the  emperor  to  accept 
even  the  rigorous  conditions  proposed  by  the 
allies,  and  make  peace.  But  after  a  night  pass- 
ed in  reflection,  he  replied,  "  No,  no  !  we  must 
think  of  other  things  just  now.  I  am  on  the 
eve  of  beating  Blucher.  He  is  advancing  on 
the  road  to  Montmirail.  I  am  about  to  set  off. 
I  will  beat  him  to-morrow — I  will  beat  him  the 
day  after  to-morrow :  if  that  movement  is  at- 
tended with  the  success  it  deserves,  the  face 
of  affairs  will  be  entirely  changed,  and  then  we 
shall  see  what  is  to  be  done."t 

The  positions  occupied  by  the  army  of  Sile- 
sia at  this  juncture  were  singularly  Movements  of 
favourable  to  such  an  enterprise.  Blucher  in 
Blucher,  with  the  corps  of  Sacken  Champagne. 
and  Olsoofief,  which  fought  at  La   Rothiere, 
had,  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  he 
had  received,  moved,  on  the  3d,  through     e 
St.  Ouen  on  the  road  to  Chalons.     Meanwhile, 
D'York  attacked  that  town,  which  was  garrison- 
ed by  a  detachment  of  Macdonald's  corps,  and, 
after  a  sharp  conflict,  made  himself  master  of 
it.     Macdonald,  who  was  encumbered  with  the 
grand  park  of  Napoleon's  army,  consisting  of  a 
hundred  guns  dragged  by  peasants'  horses,  upon 
this  retired  to  Epernay,  towards  Paris  ;    and 
Blucher  no  sooner  heard  of  the  direction  of  his 
march,  than  he  resolved  to  cut  him  off,  and  for 
this   purpose  directed  his  troops  to  La 
Ferte-sous-Jouarre,  where  the  two  great     e  '    ' 
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roads  from  Chalons  to  Paris  meet.  The  better 
to  compass  this  design,  which  seemed  to  prom- 
ise entire  success,  he  ordered  D'York  to  follow 
the  French  marshal  by  the  highway  through 
Chateau-Thierry  and  Epernay  ;  Sacken  was  di- 
rected through  Bergeres  on  Montmirail  ; 
Feb'  5'  and  he  was  to  be  followed  at  the  distance 
of  a  day's  march  by  Olsoofief,  who  was  com- 
manded to  remain  at  Champaubert  till  farther 
orders.  The  field-marshal  himself  halt- 
ed  at  Virtus,  almost  without  troops,  to 
await  the  coming  up  of  Kleist's  corps,  which 
was  hourly  expected  at  Chalons.  With  the 
three  corps  united  he  proposed  to  fall  on  Mac- 
donald's  troops,  and,  having  destroyed  them  and 
taken  the  convoy  of  guns,  push  direct  on  the 
capital,  where  the  utmost  consternation  already 
prevailed.  Sacken's  advanced  guard  had  reach- 
ed La  Ferte-sous-Jouarre  :  the  crowd  of  fugi- 
tives was  pouring  in  wild  disorder  into  Meaux  ; 
already  the  litters  of  the  wounded,  and  the  dis- 
banded conscripts,  were  beginning  to  be  seen 
in  Paris,  where  the  public  streets  were  almost 
deserted,  in  the  apprehension  of  an  impending 
calamity.  No  uneasiness  filled  the  field-mar- 
shal's breast,  during  this  rapid  advance,  as  to 
his  left  flank,  though  Napoleon  lay  in  that  di- 
rection, as  he  deemed  him  sufficiently  occupied 
with  watching  the  motions  of  the  Grand  Army ; 
as  Nogent,  where  the  headquarters  of  the  French 
were  established,  was  thirty  miles  distant ;  and 
as  the  only  approach  to  it  was  through  deep 
cross-roads,  by  the  marshy  bank  of  the  Petit 
Morin,  apparently  impassable  at  that  inclement 
season  of  the  year.* 

Having  taken  his  resolution,  the  emperor  in- 
Extraordinary  stantly  §ave  orders  for  carrying  it 
difficulties  of  into  execution  ;  and,  leaving  Vic- 
the  passage      tor  at  Nogent  with  fourteen  thou- 

country16  sand  men>  to  keep  tne  Austrians 
in  check,  and  Oudinot  at  Bray-sur- 
Seine  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand,  with  orders 
to  delay  them  as  long  as  possible  at  the  passage 
of  that  river,  he  resolved  himself  to  set  out 
with  the  elite  of  his  army,  about  forty-five  thou- 
sand strong,  for  Sezanne,  with  the  intention  of 
falling  perpendicularly  on  the  line  of  Blucher's 
march,  and  destroying  his  scattered  col- 
e  '  '  umns.  On  the  9th  he  broke  up,  with 
this  design,  from  Nogent,  and  slept  at  Sezanne, 
half  way  across,  with  the  Imperial  Guard,  and 
on  the  following  day  moved  on  towards  Cham- 
paubert. But  the  difficulties  of  the  passage 
proved  greater  even  than  had  been  anticipated, 
and  it  required  all  the  vigour  and  authority  of 
the  emperor  to  overcome  the  insubordination 
of  his  troops,  and  conquer  the  difficulties  of  the 
enterprise.  The  spirits  of  the  soldiers,  already 
severely  depressed  when  they  arrived  at  No- 
gent, were  sunk  to  the  lowest  degree  by  the 
hardships  and  difficulties  of  this  cross  march, 
for  which  no  object  was  apparent,  and  which 
seemed  to  have  been  undertaken  for  no  other 
purpose  but  to  lay  open  to  the  Austrian  Grand 
Army  the  undefended  road  to  the  capital.  Mur- 
murs were  universal ;  insubordination  bordered 
on  mutiny  ;  it  was  openly  said,  both  by  officers 
and  men,  that  the  emperor  had  lost  his  head, 
and  that  he  was  fast  hurrying  the  empire  to  de- 
struction.    Marmont,  who  headed  the  advance 
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with  his  corps,  found  the  roads  so  dreadful,  that 
the  artillery  drivers  all  reported  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  the  guns  through  ;  and,  notwith- 
standing all  the  efforts  of  the  officers,  the  can- 
non and  wagons  stuck  fast  in  the  deep  clay 
forest  of  Trac/mne,  and  Marmont,  despairing  of 
success,  was  remeasuring  his  steps.  When 
this  was  reported  to  the  emperor,  he  replied, 
"  You  must  still  advance,  even  if  you  leave  the 
whole  cannon  behind  you."  The  mar- 
shal was  instantly  ordered  to  face  about 
and  resume  his  march,  and  push  through  at  all 
hazards  ;  couriers  were  despatched  in  all  direc- 
tions to  the  mayors  of  the  adjacent  communes 
to  procure  horses,  that  they  might  aid  in  extri- 
cating the  artillery  ;  and  such  was  the  patriotic 
ardour  with  which  the  assistance  was  furnish- 
ed, that  the  guns  and  caissons  were  at  length 
got  through.  The  disorders  and  discourage- 
ment of  the  troops,  however,  had  now  reached 
their  acme  from  this  accumulation  of  difficul- 
ties ;  pillage  became  universal,  and,  being  exer- 
cised without  mercy  on  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try, gave  rise  to  the  most  violent  exasperation  ; 
and  the  emperor,  after  long  shutting  his  eyes  to 
these  excesses,  had  at  length  his  attention  for- 
cibly drawn  to  them  by  the  destruction  of  a 
chateau,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nogent,  be- 
longing to  his  own  mother.  Napoleon,  justly 
incensed,  issued  a  severe  proclamation,  in  which 
he  declared  he  would  hold  the  generals  and  offi- 
cers responsible  for  the  conduct  of  their  troops  ;* 
but  the  evil  still  continued  with  very  little  abate- 
ment, and,  by  preventing  any  cordial  assistance 
from  the  peasantry  to  the  soldiers,  was  one 
main  cause  of  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  It  arose 
from  a  deeper  source  than  any  regulation  of  dis- 
cipline could  rectify — the  habits  of  systematic 
extortion  to  which  the  armies  of  the  Revolution 
had  been  trained  ;  and  was,  in  fact,  the  reaction 
of  Napoleon's  favourite  maxim,  that  war  should 
maintain  war,  upon  himself  and  his  own  sub- 
jects.! 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  Marmont 
passed  the  defiles  of  St.  Gond  under  _     , 

:,  f ..  j  •  Combat  or 

the  eyes  of  the  emperor,  and  imme-  champaabert. 
diately  directed  his  march  against 
the  village  of  Baye,  which  was  occupied  by  a 
detachment  of  Olsoofief 's  corps.  That  general, 
with  his  gallant  Russians,  was  lying  at  Cham- 
paubert in  perfect  security,  and  dreaming  of 
nothing  less  than  being  assailed  on  his  left 
flank,  in  which  direction,  from  the  position  of 
Schwartzenberg's  army,  and  the  difficult  nature 
of  the  intervening  country,  no  danger  appeared 
to  be  apprehended.  Meanwhile,  Marmont  reach- 
ed the  summit  of  the  height  which  overlooks 
the  valley  of  Petit-Morin,  and  beheld  the  Rus- 
sians, about  five  thousand  strong,  with  twenty- 
four  guns,  busy  in  preparing  their  breakfasts, 
wholly  unconscious  of  their  approaching  peril. 
Napoleon  immediately  rode  up  to  the  front,  and, 
overjoyed  at  his  success,  ordered  a  general  at- 

*  "  The  emperor  has  to  express  his  displeasure  to  the  ar- 
my at  the  excesses  to  which  it  abandons  itself.  Such  dis- 
orders are  always  hurtful  ;  but  they  become  criminal  when 
committed  in  our  native  country.  From  this  day  forward, 
the  chiefs  of  corps  and  the  generals  shall  be  held  entirely 
responsible  for  them.  The  inhabitants  are  flying  on  every 
side,  and  the  troops,  instead  of  being  their  country's  de- 
fenders, are  becoming  its  scourge." — Proclamation,  8th  Feb., 
1814,  Danilefsky,  95. 
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tack.  The  Russian  general,  though  astonish- 
ed beyond  measure  at  this  unexpected  appari- 
tion on  his  flank,  drew  up  his  men  with  great 
steadiness  to  resist.  Some  prisoners,  however, 
taken  in  the  skirmish  near  Baye,  having  men- 
tioned that  the  emperor  was  with  the  troops, 
he  despatched  repeated  couriers  to  Blucher 
to  demand  assistance,  and  know  whether  he 
should  retreat ;  but  the  field-marshal  directed 
him  to  maintain  himself  where  he  was,  and 
that  succour  was  unnecessary,  as  it  was  im- 
possible that  he  could  be  assailed  by  more  than 
a  flying  detachment  of  two  thousand  men. 
Thus  left  to  his  own  resources,  the  brave  Rus- 
sian, though  well  aware  he  had  to  deal  with 
an  overwhelming  force,  led  on  by  the  emperor 
in  person,  prepared  himself,  like  a  good  sol- 
dier, to  maintain  his  post  to  the  last  extrem- 
ity.* 

Napoleon,  seeing  that  the  enemy  stood  firm, 
Total  defeat  made  dispositions  for  attacking  him 
of  the  Russian  at  once  in  front  and  both  flanks, 
division.  Lagrange,  with  his  division,  follow- 

ed by  that  of  Ricard,  crossed  the  marshes  of  St. 
Gond,  carried  the  bridge  of  St.  Prix,  and  drove 
the  Russian  advanced  posts  close  into  Cham- 
paubert,  where  they  rallied,  under  protection  of 
their  main  body  and  artillery,  which  opened  a 
most  vigorous  fire.  Meanwhile,  the  French 
cavalry  at  a  greater  distance  passed  the  marsh, 
and  having  gained  the  high  road  leading  from 
Champaubert  to  Montmirail,  turned  and  attack- 
ed the  Russians  on  their  right  flank,  while  La- 
grange's division  menaced  their  left.  Despair- 
ing of  maintaining  his  position  against  such  an 
accumulation  of  enemies,  Olsoofief  sent  half  his 
guns  to  the  rear,  and,  forming  his  men  in  col- 
umn, marched  in  person  to  force  the  passage 
towards  Etoges  and  Montmirail,  while  Polto- 
ratsky,  with  a  brigade,  was  left  to  defend  Cham- 
paubert to  the  last  extremity.  This  little  band 
defended  itself  with  desperate  resolution  till  its 
ammunition  began  to  fail,  when  they  were  obli- 
ged to  retreat  out  of  the  village  and  retire  across 
a  plain,  with  the  view  of  reaching  the  shelter  of 
a  wood  at  a  little  distance.  As  he  drew  near 
to  this  cover,  Poltoratsky  perceived  that  it  was 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  he  was 
received  by  them  with  a  volley  of  musketry. 
Meanwhile,  the  horse  artillery  of  the  French 
made  fearful  chasms  in  the  Russian  ranks :  their 
cavalry  charged  in  at  the  openings,  and  the 
wearied  square  dragged  its  toilsome  way  along, 
moistening  every  step  with  its  blood.  At  length, 
having  exhausted  its  last  cartridge,  the  whole 
of  this  devoted  band  was  overpowered  and  made 
prisoners.  Meanwhile,  Olsoofief  himself,  finding 
the  road  to  Etoges  occupied  by  the  French  with 
superior  forces,  struck  off  to  the  left,  and  endeav- 
oured to  make  his  way  across  the  fields  towards 
Montmirail  ;  but  his  guns  stuck  fast  in  the  deep 
mud,  so  that  the  enemy  had  time  to  surround 
the  detachment,  which,  having  wholly  exhausted 
its  ammunition,  was  in  great  part  made  pris- 
oners, with  the  commander  himself.  General 
Corneloff,  however,  with  General  Udom,  dis- 
dained, even  in  this  extremity,  to  surrender ; 
but  collecting  the  remains  of  the  corps,  about 
two  thousand  strong,  with  twelve  guns,  they 
*icceeded  in  breaking  through  the  enemy,  and 
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at  midnight  reached  Portabincon  with  their  col- 
ours and  honour  unsullied.* 

In  this  disastrous  affair  the  Russians  lost 
three  thousand  men,  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  prisoners,  besides  twelve  SfX 
guns  and  seventeen  caissons,  while  and  measures 
the  French  were  only  weakened  by  of  Napoleon  to 
six  hundred  men.  But  the  moral  foUow  u  up- 
effect  of  the  triumph  was  much  more  consider- 
able; and  it  was  such,  that  it  hadwellnigh  neu- 
tralized the  whole  effect  of  the  previous  success 
es,  and  rendered  problematical  the  final  result 
of  the  invasion.  The  French  troops,  who  had 
been  reduced  to  the  lowest  point  of  depression 
by  the  long-continued  retreat,  were  elevated 
beyond  measure  by  this  brilliant  success,  which, 
achieved  with  so  little  loss,  seemed  to  recall,  in 
the  midst  of  disaster,  the  brilliant  days  of  Ar- 
eola and  Rivoli.  By  this  daring  and  felicitous 
cross-march,  the  initiative  had  been  regained 
by  the  French  emperor ;  he  had  achieved  the 
greatest  feat  in  strategy — that,  with  a  force  in- 
ferior, upon  the  whole,  to  his  adversaries,  of  be- 
ing greatly  superior  at  the  point  of  attack  ;  he 
had  broken  in  upon  the  line  of  advance  of  the 
army  of  Silesia,  and  could  at  pleasure  turn  with 
a  concentrated  array  upon  any  of  its  scattered 
columns.  The  French  soldiers,  intelligent  be- 
yond any  other  in  Europe,  immediately  per- 
ceived the  immense  advantages  which  this  brill- 
iant cross-march  had  secured  for  them  ;  the  de- 
pression of  the  retreat,  the  disaster  of  La  Ro- 
thiere,  the  fatigues  of  the  preceding  days,  were 
forgotton.  Napoleon  no  longer  appeared  the 
insane  ruler,  hurrying  blindfold  on  destruction,  i 
but  the  consummate  commander,  who  prepared 
amid  adversity  the  means  of  regaining  prosper- 
ous fortune ;  and  that  general  confidence  was 
felt  which,  more  either  than  numbers  or  experi- 
ence, in  general  contributes  to  military  success.! 

Napoleon  felt  the  whole  impulse  of  the  re- 
turning tide  of  victory,  which  had  Napoleon's 
now  set  in  to  his  arms.  Poltorat-  measures  in 
sky,  the  Russian  general,  who  had  consequence, 
been  made  prisoner,  having  been  brought  before 
him,  he  exclaimed,  "I  now  tell  you  that,  as  I 
have  routed  you  to-day,  I  will  annihilate  Sacken 
to-morrow ;  on  Thursday,  the  whole  of  Witt- 
genstein's advanced  guard  will  be  disposed  of; 
on  Friday,  I  will  give  Blucher  a  blow  from 
which  he  will  never  recover,  and  I  then  hope  to 
dictate  peace  to  Alexander  on  the  Vistula.  Your 
old  fox  Kutusoff  deceived  me  by  his  march  on 
our  flank :  the  burning  of  Moscow  was  a  bar- 
barous act — it  was  the  work  of  the  Russians.  I 
took  Berlin,  Madrid,  and  Vienna,  and  no  such 
thing  happened."  "  The  Russians,"  replied  Pol- 
toratsky, "  don't  repent  of  that  sacrifice,  and  are 
delighted  with  its  results."  "  Leave  the  room, 
sir,"  replied  the  emperor,  stamping  with  his 
foot.  On  that  very  night  he  despatched  orders 
to  his  plenipotentiary  Caulaincourt,  at  the  con- 
gress which  was  sitting,  to  gain  time  and  sign 
nothing,  as  he  was  on  the  eve  of  the  most  impor- 
tant events.  Next  morning  he  announced  „ 
his  success  to  Macdonald,  with  orders  to 
him  to  discontinue  his  retreat ;  and  himself  set 
off  by  daybreak  to  attack  Sacken  at  Montmirail, 
leaving  the  corps  of  Marmont  before  Etogos  to 
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watch  Blucher,  who  lay  at  Virtus  anxiously 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  Kleist's  corps  to  enable 
him  to  resume  the  offensive.  By  this  blow,  Na- 
poleon had  cut  the  Silesian  army  into  two  parts, 
and  interposed  with  fifty  thousand  men,  to  which 
his  own  army  was  now  augmented,  between  its 
severed  wings.* 

Sacken's  situation  was  now  very  critical.  He 
Perilous  sit-  had  received  an  order  from  Blucher, 
nation  of  late  the  night  before,  to  remeasure 
Sacken.  jns  steps  through  Montmirail,  and 
rejoin  him  in  the  plains  of  Virtus  ;  and  the 
field-marshal  had  ordered  D'York  to  join  him, 
but  the  rapidity  of  the  emperor's  movements 
anticipated  the  execution  of  either  of  these  or- 
ders. At  the  very  time  that  Napoleon  moved 
from  Champaubert  to  Montmirail,  Sacken  was 
on  his  way  to  it,  marching  back  from  La  Ferte- 
sous-Jouarre,  where  he  had  reached  on  his  ad- 
vance to  Paris  ;  but  the  French  were  before- 
hand, and  Montmirail  was  occupied  by  their  ad- 
vanced guard  before  the  Russians  approached 
it.  Thus  anticipated  and  intercepted  in  his  at- 
tempted movement  to  rejoin  his  commander-in- 
chief,  the  Russian  general  had  no  alternative 
but  to  prepare  for  the  combat.  This  he  did  the 
more  willingly,  as  he  relied  on  the  approach  and 
co-operation  of  D'York,  who  was  near  Chateau- 
Thierry,  and  who,  he  was  aware,  had  received 
orders  to  join  him  without  loss  of  time.  Trust- 
ing with  too  great  confidence  to  this  assistance, 
Sacken,  instead  of  inclining  to  his  left,  as  he 
might  have  done,  to  facilitate  his  junction  with 
D'York,  resolved  to  push  straight  on,  and  en- 
deavour to  force  his  passage  through  the  oppo- 
sing columns,  by  the  valley  of  Petit  Morin.  He 
formed  his  troops,  in  consequence,  in  order  of 
battle :  the  centre  on  the  great  road  from  La 
Ferte-sous-Jouarre  to  Montmirail ;  the  right  on 
the  village  of  Marche,  near  the  river  of  the  Petit 
Morin  ;  and  the  left  in  the  open  ground  towards 
the  village  of  Fontenelle,  where  it  was  hoped 
they  would  speedily  be  joined  by  D'York's  corps 
coming  up  from  Chateau-Thierry. t 

In  proportion  as  the  French  troops  came  up 
r.  ..-,    r»r        to  Montmirail  thev  marched  out  of 

Battle  of  Mont-   .,  „  . ,    r  •  .. 

mirail,  Feb.  11.  tne  town>  and,  forming  on  the  op- 
posite side,  commenced  the  action 
with  the  Russian  troops.  The  fire  began  at 
eleven  o'clock,  and  soon  became  extremely 
warm  on  both  sides  ;  forty  pieces  of  cannon  ar- 
rayed along  the  allied  front  long  kept  the  French 
at  bay,  and  the  village  of  Marche,  where  Scher- 
batof  commanded  the  Russian  right,  was  three 
times  taken  and  retaken  at  the  point  of  the  ba- 
yonet. Meanwhile  D'York  himself  arrived,  but 
reported  that  his  troops  could  not  appear  on  the 
ground  till  three  o'clock,  and  that  his  whole  ar- 
tillery had  been  left  at  Chateau-Thierry,  from 
the  experienced  impossibility  of  dragging  it  for- 
ward in  the  wretched  state  of  the  roads.  At 
the  very  time  that  this  depressing  intelligence 
was  received  by  the  allies,  Mortier  came  up 
with  the  Old  Guard,  the  Cuirassiers,  and  the 
Guards  of  Honour,  to  the  aid  of  the  French  ; 
and  Napoleon  having  now  got  his  reserves  in 
hand,  and  seeing  the  decisive  moment  arrived, 
ordered  a  general  attack  on  the  whole  of  Sack- 
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en's  line,  but  taking  care  to  direct  the  weight 
of  his  force  against  the  Prussian  left  near  Fonte- 
nelle, in  order  to  throw  it  back  on  the  centre, 
and  cut  off  the  enemy  from  the  line  of  their 
junction  with  D'York  or  approach  to  Blucher. 
If  the  attack  was  vigorous,  however,  the  de- 
fence was  not  less  obstinate  :  ranged  behind 
hedges  and  in  farm-offices,  the  Russian  tirail- 
leurs long  retarded  the  advance  of  the  enemy, 
and  when,  at  length,  they  were  forced  back,  the 
mutual  fury  of  the  combatants  led  them,  with 
loud  cries  on  both  sides,  to  the  decisive  shock 
of  the  bayonet.  Success  was  varied  in  this 
dreadful  encounter  :  in  some  places  the  French 
were  forced  back,  in  others  they  penetrated  the 
Russian  line  ;  but  at  this  decisive  moment  Na- 
poleon ordered  up  the  Cuirassiers  and  Guards 
of  Honour  to  charge  the  half-broken  masses  of 
the  enemy.  As  these  gallant  cavaliers  defiled 
past  the  emperor,  he  said  to  them,  "  Brave 
young  men  !  there  is  the  enemy !  Will  you  al- 
low him  to  march  to  Paris?"  "We  will  not 
allow  him  !"  exclaimed  the  horsemen,  shaking 
their  sabres  aloft,  and  rending  the  air  with  their 
cries ;  and  instantly  breaking  into  a  charge,  fell 
upon  the  enemy  with  such  fury  that  the  victory 
in  that  quarter  was  speedily  decided.  In  vain 
D'York  now  came  up  with  several  brigades  of 
Prussians,  though  without  artillery,  which  could 
not  be  dragged  through  the  deep  clay;  they, 
too,  were  broken  by  the  French  cavalry,  and 
shared  the  general  ruin.  Ney  and  Mortier  car- 
ried the  farm  of  Greneaux  amid  vehement 
cheers,  and  drove  the  Russian  left  back  upon 
the  centre,  which,  with  the  right,  retired  across 
the  fields  towards  Chateau-Thierry,  covered  by 
Vassiltchikoff's  dragoons,  which,  with  the  ut- 
most gallantry,  repulsed  the  repeated  charges 
of  the  French  cuirassiers.* 

In  this  bloody  combat  the  allies  lost  three 
thousand  men  killed  and  wounded  Actions  on  the- 
and  a  thousand  prisoners,  besides  day  following 
nine  guns,  which  stuck  fast  in  the  tJie  battle. 
mud,  and  could  not  be  drawn  off  Februar/  12- 
when  the  corps  retreated.  The  French  loss  did 
not  exceed  one  thousand.  It  was  only  by  the 
utmost  exertions,  and  harnessing  fifty  hussars 
and  hulans,  with  long  ropes,  to  each  gun,  that 
the  remainder  were  got  away  during  the  dark- 
ness and  confusion,  while  torches  were  dis- 
played every  hundred  yards  to  illuminate  the 
gloom.  Napoleon  passed  the  night  at  the  farm- 
house of  Greneaux,  sleeping  on  the  straw  from 
which  the  enemy's  dead  had  just  been  removed, 
in  the  midst  of  smoking  ruins,  yet  weltering  in 
their  blood,  and  next  morning  by  daybreak  he 
was  on  horseback,  at  the  head  of  his  Guards,  to 
pursue  the  allies.  The  Prussian  general,  Horn, 
was  stationed  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check  with 
twenty-four  squadrons,  which  had  not  hitherto 
suffered  in  the  conflict.  He  arranged  these 
troops  in  two  lines,  the  first  of  which  charged 
the  enemy.  They  were  received,  however,  with 
such  vigour  by  Ney,  at  the  head  of  the  French 
dragoons,  that  the  first  line  was  at  once  routed 
and  driven  back  upon  the  second,  which  was 
also  thrown  into  confusion,  and  fled.  Imme- 
diately the  French  cavalry  pushed  on,  and 
swept  round  the  squares  of  Russian  infantry, 
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which  had  barely  time  to  form  in  rear  of  the 
horse  ;  but  two  of  them  were  broken  in  the 
tumult,  and  three  pieces  of  cannon  taken,  be- 
sides a  thousand  prisoners.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, the  main  body  of  the  Russians  and  Prus- 
sians succeeded  in  crossing  the  Marne  and 
breaking  down  its  bridges,  which  prevented  the 
farther  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  placed  them, 
for  the  moment,  at  least,  in  a  situation  of  secu- 
rity ;  but  in  this  day's  combat  they  had  lost 
two  thousand  more  of  their  best  soldiers,  be- 
sides several  guns  abandoned  in  the  retreat, 
making  their  total  loss  in  the  two  days  seven- 
teen guns,  five  standards,  and  six  thousand 
men.* 

By  directing  his  course  to  the  left,  and 
Heroic  devo-  marching  on  the  first  day  straight 
tiou  of  Sacken  to  Chateau-Thierry,  without  seek- 
to  his  orders.  jng  t,0  encounter  Napoleon  at  all, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Sacken  might  have 
avoided  this  serious  disaster,  and  joined  Blucher 
with  his  forces  untouched  ;  but  his  orders  from 
the  field- marshal  were  precise,  to  march  to  join 
him  by  Montmirail ;  and,  like  a  good  soldier, 
he  obeyed  his  instructions,  though  to  the  evi- 
dent destruction  of  himself  and  his  troops.  Well, 
therefore,  did  he  merit  the  encomium  of  the 
biographer  of  Blucher :  "  Sacken  may  have  com- 
mitted an  error  of  judgment  on  this  occasion, 
but  it  was  the  error  of  a  hero  too  confident  of 
his  own  strength  :  we  had  few  generals  equal 
to  him ;  only  such  as  he  might  hope  to  vanquish 
Napoleon."t 

While  the  emperor  in  person  was  gaining 
Kleist joins  these  splendid  successes  against 
Blucher,  who  the  corps  of  Olsoofief  and  Sacken, 
advances  to-      Blucher  was  remaining  at  Virtus, 

FeahraaSryClk2n'   Wlth  ^^  ^  tr00P3   at  his   dis" 

posal,  anxiously  waiting  for  the  ar- 
rival of  Kleist  and  Kaptsevitch's  corps.  It  may 
be  conceived  with  what  impatience  the  impet- 
uous veteran  remained  in  this  state  of  forced 
inaction,  when  fresh  accounts  of  Napoleon's 
successes  were  every  hour  received  ;  when  the 
fugitives  from'Champaubert  were  coming  strag- 
gling in,  and  the  distant  roar  of  the  cannon  at 
Montmirail  announced  Sacken's  danger.  But 
notwithstanding  his  ardent  desire  to  join  his 
comrades,  and,  if  he  could  not  avert  their  ca- 
lamities, to  share  their  fate,  he  was  unable  to 
move  a  single  step  in  advance,  from  his  total 
want  of  cavalry,  and  the  presence  of  Marmont 
with  a  corps  of  fifteen,  which  report  had  mag- 
nified to  thirty  thousand  men,  at  Etoges,  direct- 
ly between  him  and  his  lieutenants.  At  length, 
however,  Kleist  and  Kaptsevitch  having  ar- 
rived, and  the  remains  of  Olsoofief's  corps  and 
two  regiments  of  cuirassiers  having  joined, 
he  advanced  to  Etoges  at  the  head  of 
twenty  thousand  combatants,  which 
Marmont  evacuated  at  his  approach,  retiring 
towards  Chateau-Thierry,  where  Napoleon  lay 
with  the  main  body  of  his  forces.  An  interest- 
ing scene  had  occurred  in  that  town  on  the 
preceding  day.  The  inhabitants,  on  the  night 
of  the  action  in  front  of  the  town,  after  the 
combat  of  Montmirail,  had  been  overwhelmed 
by  a  mass  of  fugitives  in  disorder,  who  vented 
their  rage  and  vexation  at  their  defeat  by  every 

*  Plotto.  ill,  183,  184.    Dan.,  113,  114.     Koch,  i.,  252, 
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species  of  pillage  and  rapine,  which  all  the  ef 
forts  of  the  Russian  and  Prussian  officers  had 
been  unable  to  restrain.  Proportionally  vivid 
was  their  joy  on  the  following  morning,  when 
the  town  was  evacuated  by  the  enemy,  and  the 
indignant  inhabitants,  yet  smarting  under  the 
brutality  to  which  they  had  been  subjected, 
went  out  in  crowds  along  the  banks  of  the 
Marne  to  meet  their  deliverers.  Men,  women, 
and  children  laboured  assiduously  to  restore  the 
bridges  which  the  Russians  had  destroyed  in 
their  retreat,  and  to  reconstruct  a  passage  to 
their  own  soldiers  ;  and  when,  at  length,  the 
boats  were  collected,  the  planks  laid,  and  the 
troops  began  to  defile  across,  loud  shouts  rent 
the  air,  and  a  confused  multitude,  of  all  ages 
and  both  sexes,  rushing  forward,  embraced,  with 
tears  of  joy,  the  gallant  warriors  whose  valour 
had  delivered  them  from  their  oppressors.^ 

Napoleon  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  ad- 
vance of  Blucher  to   Etoges,  and 
thence  towards   Montmirail,  than  BattleofVau- 

■  /.  ^i  m.  -  champs. 

he  set  out  from  Chateau-Thierry  on 
the  evening  of  the  13th,  -with  his  Guards  and 
the  greater  part  of  his  forces,  and  arrived  at  the 
latter  town  at  eight  on  the  morning  of 
the  14th.  Marmont  had  just  evacuated,  Feb' 14' 
after  considerable  fighting,  the  village  of  Vau- 
champs,  and  was  retreating  along  the  road  to 
Montmirail,  when  the  well-known  ensigns  of  the 
Guard  were  seen  on  the  highway,  and  a  power- 
ful body  of  cuirassiers  announced  the  presence 
of  the  emperor  !  Instantaneous  was  the  effect 
of  this  intelligence  upon  the  spirit  of  the  troops  : 
it  seemed  as  if  the  wand  of  a  mighty  enchanter 
had  given  an  electric  shock  to  every  soldier  on 
the  field.  Immediately  the  retreat  was  suspend- 
ed :  the  cavalry,  hurrying  to  the  front,  charged 
with  boldness  and  rapidity ;  the  skirmishers  fell 
back,  and  gave  place  to  deep  columns  of  infan- 
try, boldly  advancing  to  the  attack ;  the  batteries 
were  re-enforced,  and  fired  with  increased  vi- 
vacity ;  aids-de-camp  were  seen  galloping  in  all 
directions  ;  and  the  air  resounded  with  cries  of 
Vive  VEmpereur  !  It  was  now  the  Prussian  gen- 
eral's turn  to  halt,  and  make  his  dispositions  for 
defence.  Zeithen,  who  headed  the  vanguard, 
was  soon  forced  back  in' disorder  upon  the  main 
body,  which  had  barely  time  to  form  square 
when  a  numerous  body  of  cavalry  thundered 
upon  it.  The  Prussian  cuirassiers  were  speedily 
overthrown,  and  the  dazzling  line  of  horsemen, 
headed  by  Grouchy,  swept  round  the  squares 
on  two  sides  :  one  wras  broken  and  made  prison- 
ers, but  the  others  received  them  with  a  sus- 
tained rolling  fire,  and  the  charge  was  repulsed. 
As  the  increasing  numbers,  however,  and  aug- 
mented boldness  of  the  enemy,  left  no  doubt  ot 
the  presence  of  the  emperor  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing superiority  of  force,  Blucher  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  a  retreat,  and  commenced  it  in  squares, 
the  artillery  being  placed  in  the  intervals,  with 
Kleist  on  the  right  and  Kaptsevitch  on  the  left.t 
And  now  commenced  a  combat,  which  has 
shed  as  immortal  a  lustre  on  the  Glorious  retreat 
steadiness  of  the  Russian  and  of  Blueher. 
Prussian  troops  as  the  previous  February  li 
brilliant  successes  had  secured  for  the  French, 
emperor  and  army.    The  retreat  was  conducted 
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along  the  high  road,  which  traverses  a  flat  and 
open  country,  running  in  a  straight  line,  as  is 
usual  in  that  part  of  France,  between  rows 
of  lofty  elms.*  On  this  chaussee  the  artillery 
retired,  firing  incessantly  as  it  receded  on  the 

■  pursuers,  while  the  squares  of  infantry  marched 
abreast  of  it  in  the  fields  on  either  side.  Slow- 
ly, and  in  perfect  order,  the  Russian  squares 
fell  back  without  either  hurry  or  disorder,  as  on 

,  a  field-day  at   St.  Petersburg ;   and  truly  then 
appeared  in  their  highest  lustre  the  marvels  of 
military  discipline.     In  vain  the  French  cuiras- 
siers, with  devoted  gallantry,  and  animated  by 
the  presence  of  the  emperor,  swept  round  the 
steady  walls  of  steel,  and,  approaching  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  bayonets,  strove  to  force  their 
way  in,  wherever  the  discharge  of  their  cannon 
tore  up  a  chasm,  or  the  fall  of  the  wounded 
presented  an  opening.     Instantly  closing  to  the 
centre,  these  noble  veterans  still  preserved  their 
array  unbroken,  and  the  squares,  though  sore- 
ly diminished,  and  leaving  a  stream  of  blood, 
flowing  from  the  dead  and  the  wounded,  along 
their  path,  yet  presented  an  undaunted  front 
to  the  enemy.     Entranced  with  the  spectacle, 
Blucher,  forgetting  his  own  danger,  gazed  on 
the  scene,  and,  halting  his  horse,  exclaimed, 
"See  how  my  brave  Russians  fight!"     Thus 
combating,  they  reached  Champaubert ;  but  af- 
ter passing  through  that  town,  the  danger  thick- 
ened ;  and  such  were  the  perils  with  which  they 
were  beset,  that  the  bravest  almost  gave  them- 
selves up  to  despair.t 
While  the  Russian  troops  were  delayed  by 
defiling  through  the  narrow  cause- 
^r^Bfucher"  wa^   of  Champaubert,    Napoleon, 
who  had  a  body  of  seven  thousand 
admirable  horse  at  his  command,  had  despatch- 
ed General  Grouchy,  at  the  head  of  three  thou- 
sand of  the  swiftest  among  them,  by  a  circuit 
round  the  village  ;  and,  by  great  exertions,  that 
indefatigable  officer  had  so  far  outstripped  the 
slower  march  of  the  allied  column,  encumbered 
as  it  was  by  artillery  and  caissons,  that  he  had 
gained  the  high  road  two  miles  in  advance,  and 
was  established  in  force  on  it  before  the  allies 
had  extricated    themselves   from  the   houses. 
Meanwhile,  Generals  Bordesoulle  and  St.  Ger- 
main closely  followed  the  rear  of  the  retreating 
column  ;  and  turning  it   on  both  flanks  as  it 
emerged  into  the  meadows  on  the  other  side  of 
the  town,  charged  repeatedly,  though  without 
success,  on  three  faces  at  once,  the  now  wearied 
and  almost  exhausted  body.     By  a  continued 
fire  of  cannon  and  musketry,  however,  the  al- 
lies succeeded  in  clearing  the  way  through  their 
constantly  increasing  enemies  ;    and   they  had 
got  to  within  half  a  mile  of  Etoges,  where  the 
danger  would  cease,  from  the  country  being  no 
longer  practicable  for  cavalry,  when  all  at  once, 
on  surmounting  an  eminence  just  as  the  sun 
set,  they  beheld  Grouchy's  horsemen  drawn  up 
in  battle  array  before  them,  and  his  last  rays 
glanced  on  the  long  line  of  cuirasses,  which, 
stretching  far  across  the  road  on  either  side, 
seemed  to  present  an  impassable  barrier  to  their 
farther  advance.     At  this  appalling  sight,  the 
boldest  held  his  breath  in  the  allied  ranks — total 
defeat  appeared  to  be  inevitable — the  mighty 

*  Personal  observation. 
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heart  of  Blucher  shuddered  at  the  thought,  th# 
not  himself  only ,  but  the  whole  corps,  with  Princ* 
Augustus  of  Prussia,  were  on  the  point  of  being 
made  prisoners.  "  Let  us  die  rather  !"  said  that 
gallant  prince,  drawing  his  sword,  and  preparing 
to  charge  headlong  upon  the  enemy.  With 
mournful  resolution,  Blucher  stood  in  the  front 
of  the  squares,  in  hopes  of  falling  before  he  wit- 
nessed the  disgrace  of  his  country.  "  If  you 
should  be  killed  here,"  said  his  aid-de-camp, 
Nostitz,  "  do  you  really  think  history  will  praise 
you  for  it  i"  Struck  with  these  words,  the  field- 
marshal  turned  his  horse's  head,  and  said  to 
Gneisenau,  "  If  I  do  not  perish  to-day,  then  am 
I  destined  to  live  long,  and  I  still  hope  to  repair 
all."* 

That  there  was  no  hope,  except  in  forcing 
their  way  through  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  was  evident  to  all,  from  J^oS!* 
the  commander-in-chief  to  the  mean- 
est private  ;  and  worthy  indeed  of  a  hero  were 
the  means  which  Blucher  took  to  effect  it.  He 
commanded  the  drums  to  beat,  the  colours  to 
be  displayed,  and,  with  all  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance of  war,  the  troops  to  bear  down  in 
a  solid  mass  upon  the  enemy.  Cheered  by  the 
martial  sound,  fresh  vigour  was  inspired  into 
the  soldiers'  breasts ;  the  artillery  and  infantry 
opened  such  a  fire  in  front,  that  the  chaussee 
was  cleared,  and  the  weighty  column,  preceded, 
by  its  guns,  marched  into  the  forest  of  sabres. 
Had  the  horse  artillery,  which  Grouchy  had  or- 
dered to  follow  him,  been  able  to  keep  pace  with 
the  cavalry,  the  whole  column,  with  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, must  have  been  made  prison- 
ers, but  it  had  stuck  fast  in  the  mud  ;  the  cav- 
alry alone,  without  infantry  or  guns,  was  unable 
to  withstand  the  shock,  and  the  main  body  got 
through,  with  the  commander-in-chief,  Prince 
Augustus,  and  their  whole  staff.  Enraged,  how- 
ever, at  seeing  their  prey  thus  escaping  them, , 
Grouchy's  horsemen  closed  on  either  side  with 
such  fury  on  the  last  squares,  which  had  ex- 
hausted their  ammunition,  that  several  were 
broken,  two  Russian  battalions  eut  to  pieces, 
and  two  Prussian  regiments  made  prisoners. 
The  Russian  horse  artillery  were  in  the  most 
imminent  danger;  but  their  commander, 'Colo- 
nel Shusherin,  formed  the  cannoniers  in  line, 
and,  headed  by  Blucher,  charged,  sword  in  hand, 
right  through  the  French  cavalry,  and  got  clear 
off  At  length  the  wearied  and  bleeding  column 
reached  Etoges,  where  it  was  hoped  rest  and. 
safety  would  be  found  ;  but  there  fresh  combats 
awaited  it.  At  ten  at  night,  after  it  was  quite 
dark,  Marmont,  at  the  head  of  his  corps,  which 
was  comparatively  fresh,  suddenly  commenced 
an  attack  on  General  Udom's  brigade,  which, 
was  reposing  near  the  entrance  of  the  town, 
broke  it  during  the  confusion  of  a  nocturnal 
combat,  and  took  several  guns.  Following  up 
his  success,  the  French  marshal  pushed  on 
amid  frightful  confusion,  and  a  second  time  the 
allies  found  the  line  of  their  retreat  to  Bergeres 
interrupted.  But  despair  gave  them  almost 
supernatural  strength  Firing  and  manoeuvring 
were  out  of  the  question.  In  deep  masses,  and 
with  loud  hurrahs,  they  rushed  upon  the  enemy, 
trampled  them  under  foot,  and,  marching  over 
their  bodies,  arrived  at  midnight  at  Bergeres. 
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The  pursuit  was  now  at  end  :  order  was  in  some 
degree  restored  to  the  regiments  ;  and,  after  a 
few  hours'  rest,  the  retreat  was  continued  to 
Chalons,  where  the  remains  of  this  once  splen- 
did array  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  15th, 
and  at  length  found  repose  under  cover  of  the 
Marne.* 

In  this  terrible  combat,  Blucher,  whose  force 
at  the  commencement  of  the  action 
theactum.  did  not  exceed  twenty  thousand  sol- 
diers, lost  seven  thousand  men  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  or  above  a  third  of  the 
troops  engaged,  fifteen  guns,  and  eight  stand- 
ards. The  prisoners,  in  number  about  two 
thousand  five  hundred,  were  almost  entirely 
Prussians  ;  for,  though  several  Russian  squares 
were  pierced  through,  and  a  dreadful  loss  sus- 
tained by  them  under  the  French  sabres,  hardly 
a  man  was  taken  ;  the  Muscovites  sternly  com- 
bating to  the  very  last,  even  when  their  ranks 
were  broken,  and  farther  resistance  in  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view  was  unavailing.  The  French 
loss  did  not  exceed  twelve  hundred  men. 
After  the  battle,  the  remains  of  the  ar- 
my of  Silesia  converged  together  from  Chalons 
and  Chateau-Thierry,  behind  the  shelter  of  the 
Marne,  and  collected  their  shattered  bands  in 
cantonments  on  the  northeast  of  that  river,  but 
weakened  by  the  loss  of  full  twenty  thousand 
men  since  Napoleon's  fatal  irruption  had  com- 
menced, six  days  before,  from  the  side  of  Se- 
zanne, t 

The  night  after  the  battle  of  Vauchamps.  Na- 
Napoieon  cross-  poleon  returned  to  Montmirail, 
es  over  to  the  where  he  slept ;  and,  deeming  no- 
valley  of  the  thing  done  while  anything  remain- 
Seine-  ed  to  do,  instead  of  giving  repose 

to  his  wearied  troops,  which  had  now  marched 
and  fought  for  six  days  incessantly,  he  sent  ad- 
vices to  Victor  and  Oudinot  that  he  would  de- 
bouch on  the  following  day  in  the  valley  of  the 
Seine  in  their  rear,  by  Guignes.  The  extreme 
badness  of  the  cross  roads,  from  the  valley  of 
the  Marne  to  that  of  the  Seine,  having  rendered 
this  impossible  by  the  direct  line,  he  left  his 
other  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chateau- 
Thierry  and  Montmirail,  to  watch  the  broken 
remains  of  the  army  of  Silesia  ;  and  he  himself, 
with  his  faithful  Guards  and  cuirassiers,  whom 
Feb  15  notmng  could  exhaust,  took  the  route 
of  Meaux,  from  whence  on  the  follow- 
Feb.  16.  mg  mormng  ne  turned  to  the  left,  and 
moved  on  Guignes,  through  the  forest  of  Brie, 
by  the  ckaussee  of  Fontenay.  Meanwhile,  all 
Paris  was  thrown  into  transports  of  joy  by  the 
successive  arrival  of  couriers,  who  brought  in- 
telligence of  the  victories  of  Champaubert,  Mont- 
mirail, and  Vauchamps  ;  the  bulletins,  which 
exaggerated  these  glorious  successes,  diffused 
a  universal  enchantment ;  the  genius  of  the 
emperor  seemed  to  have  restored  the  days  of 
Areola  and  Rivoli ;  while  a  long  column  of 
seven  thousand  prisoners,  taken  in  these  com- 
bats, who  were  conducted  along  the  Boulevards, 
preceded  by  military  music  and  almost  triumph- 
al pomp,  gave  confirmation  strong  of  the  reality 
of  the  emperor's  achievements. t 

When  these  memorable  events  were  in  prog- 
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ress  on  the  banks  of  the  Marne,  occupation  of 
changes,  attended  in  the  end  with  Troyes  by  the 
still  more  important  consequences,  allied  arms- 
were  taking  place  on  the  shores  of  the  Seine. 
The  allied  sovereigns  had  made  their  en- 
try into  Troyes  on  the  7th  of  February, 
without  resistance,  a  few  hours  after  Napoleon, 
with  his  troops,  had  left  it.  Although  the  an- 
cient capital  of  Champagne  had  much  declined, 
under  the  government  of  Napoleon,  from  its 
former  splendour,  when  it  had  forty  thousand 
souls  within  its  walls,  and  could  not  now  boast 
of  above  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  yet  its 
occupation  was  of  the  highest  importance,  both 
for  the  physical  necessities  and  moral  influence 
of  the  allied  arms.  Not  only  had  the  town  it- 
self considerable  resources,  especially  for  the 
sick  and  wounded,  whose  number  was  now  very 
considerable  in  their  army,  but  being  the  centre 
where  all  the  roads  and  communications  of  the 
province  met,  or  intersected  each  other,  it  af- 
forded the  most  valuable  facilities  for  the  pro- 
curing of  provisions,  which  the  concourse;  ol 
such  prodigious  bodies  of  men  and  horses  had 
now  rendered  a  matter  of  very  considerable  dif- 
ficulty, even  in  the  heart  of  France.  While  the 
advanced  guard  of  this  army,  consisting  chiefly 
of  the  Wirtembergers  and  Bavarians  under 
Wrede,  defiled  along  the  road  to  Paris  on  the 
traces  of  Napoleon,  the  bulk  of  their  army,  which 
was  now  concentrated  together,  passed  through 
the  town  for  twelve  hours  together,  exhibiting 
a  stupendous  proof  of  the  strength  of  the  allied 
forces  ;  for  at  the  end  of  that  time,  independent 
of  two  corps  which  were  pursuing  the  French, 
a  hundred  thousand  men  were  encamped  around 
the  walls  of  Troyes.* 

But  the  entrance  of  the  allied  armies  into 

this  City  Was  followed  by  a  politi-    Commencement 

cal  movement  of  still  higher  im-  of  a  movement 
portance,  and  which,  in  the  end,  in  favour  of  the 
exercised  a  most  important  influ-  Bourbons- 
ence  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
ultimate  fate  of  Napoleon.  It  was  here  that 
the  first  movement  in  favour  of  the  Restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons  took  place. 

Twenty-one  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the 

blood  Of  Louis  XVI.  had  flowed  On   Extraordinary 

the  Place  Louis  XV.,  and  England,  oblivion  of  the 
amid  the  storm  of  indignation  ex-  ™yal  familx  °f 
cited  by  his  fate,  had  been  drawn  the  Revolu- 
unwillingly  into  the  contest  ;    and  tion. 
such  had  been  the  whirl  of  events  which  had  im- 
mediately succeeded,  and  such  the  pressing  in- 
terest of  the  glories  and  catastrophes  which  had 
since  occurred,  that  the  recollection  of  that  il- 
lustrious race  had  almost  been  lost  in  France, 
and  their  name  had  disappeared  from  the  page      ~ 
of  European  history.     The  ancient  loyalty  of 
the  monarchy,  indeed,  still  burned  in  the  bo- 
soms of  a  few  highly-descended  nobles  in  other 
parts  of  the  Empire,   and  in  many  generous 
breasts  in  all  classes  in  La  Vendee ;   and  the 
clergy  in  great  part  still  nursed  in  secret  a  pre- 
dilection for  the  ancient  race,  as  for  the  ancient 
faith  ;  but  the  young  and  active  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation, almost  all  who  could  influence  thought 
or  determine  action,  had  been  whirled,  willingly 
or  unwillingly,  into  the  vortex  of  the  Revolu- 
tion.    An  entire  generation  of  the  ancient  no- 

*  Lab.,  ii.,  170,  172.     Beauch.,  i.,  228,  230.     Cap.,  x., 
382,  3S3. 
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bles  had  expired  under  the  edge  of  the  guillo- 
tine, perished  amid  the  b»rrors  of  the  revolu- 
tionary prisons,  or  melted  away,  amid  poverty 
and  oblivion,  in  foreign  lands.  Warm  as  had 
been  the  sympathy,  generous  the  hospitality, 
with  which  the  emigrants  had  been  at  first  re- 
ceived in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  especially 
in  England,  the  rapidity  of  subsequent  events,' 
the  intensity  of  subsequent  interests,  had  been 
such,  that  they  were  now  in  a  great  measure 
forgotten.  Numbers  of  them  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  amnesty  of  Napoleon  to  return  to 
their  beloved  country,  not  a  few  had  yielded  to 
the  seductions  of  his  antechambers,  and  settled 
down  in  the  Tuileries  under  the  shadow  of  the 
imperial,  as  they  had  done  under  the  royal,  re- 
gime. Above  all,  the  total  destruction  of  their 
properties  had  deprived  them  of  almost  all  in- 
fluence both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  for  although 
the  sufferings  of  those  who  have  been  the  vic- 
tims of  spoliation  may  at  first  excite  a  warm 
feeling  of  indignation,  yet  it  insensibly  gives 
way  in  process  of  time  to  the  experienced  in- 
convenience of  relieving  their  necessities.  It 
is  rare  to  see  a  feeling  of  pity  which  can  long 
survive  repeated  demands  for  money.  The 
general  irreligion  and  consequent  selfishness  of 
all  the  more  elevated  or  influential  classes  in 
France,  both  before  and  since  the  Revolution, 
had  deprived  the  cause  of  ancient  loyalty  of  its 
only  source  of  lasting  support — a  sense  of  duty 
springing  from  obligations  superior  to  this  world. 
Thus,  though  there  were  still  many  Royalists, 
especially  in  the  provincial  towns  of  France, 
they  were  wholly  powerless  as  a  political  party  ; 
they  were  regarded  by  the  active  and  energetic 
portion  of  the  people  rather  as  a  respectable 
relic  of  the  olden  time  than  as  a  body  which 
could  ever  again  rise  to  power  in  the  state ;  and 
it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that,  without  external 
aid,  the  cause  of  the  restoration  was  hopeless  in 
France,  unless,  possibly,  from  the  suffering  pro- 
duced by  a  long  course  of  disastrous  revolutions. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  a  certain 
ro     ,.'_       organization  in  favour  of  the  exiled 

Royalist  or-    ,  6  .,     ,      .  ^  ,  ...  .,       ,< 

ganization  family  had  throughout  all  the  Kevo- 
existingin  lution  existed  in  the  country,  and  it 
France.  ^ad  recently  acquired  greater  vigour 
and  efficiency  from  the  unexampled  disasters 
which  seemed  to  threaten  the  imperial  dynasty 
with  ruin.  The  principal  ramifications  of  this 
quiescent  conspiracy,  as  might  naturally  have 
been  expected,  were  to  be  found  in  La  Vendee, 
Brittany,  and  in  the  south  of  France  ;  but  it 
was  not  without  its  leaders  and  adherents  in 
the  capital.  There  some  of  the  principal  parti- 
sans of  the  Revolution,  true  to  the  polar  star  of 
•  worldly  ambition,  were  anxiously  watching  the 
progress  of  events  ;  and  without  as  yet  enga- 
ging in  any  overt  act  against  the  reigning  dynas- 
ty, were  secretly  preparing  to  abandon  their 
principles  and  their  benefactor,  and  range  them- 
selves on  the  side  of  whatever  party  might  ap- 
pear likely  to  gain  the  ascendency  in  the  crisis 
which  was  approaching.  The  vast  fabric  of 
Napoleon's  power,  based  on  the  selfish  pas- 
sions, and  strengthened  by  the  gales  of  worldly 
success,  was  already  beginning  to  break  up,  even 
in  its  centre,  on  the  approach  of  adversity. 
But  independent  of  these  discreditable,  though 
powerful  allies,  a  noble  band  of  elevated  and 
generous  spirits,  alike  untainted  by  the  crimes 


and  unseduced  by  the  allurements  of  the  Revo- 
lution, were  bound  together  by  the  secret  bond 
of  fidelity  to  misfortune.  Their  number,  indeed, 
as  might  be  expected  in  a  selfish  and  irreligious 
age,  was  small ;  but  their  courage  was  great, 
their  constancy  respectable,  and  their  power  m 
a  crisis  might  be  expected  to  be  far  beyond 
what  their  physical  strength  or  political  influ- 
ence would  have  prognosticated.  The  proceed- 
ings of  this  Royalist  association  at  Bordeaux 
were  under  the  direction  of  M.  Taffard  de  St. 
Germain,  and  included  the  heads  of  many  of 
the  noblest  families  in  the  south  and  west  of 
France,  especially  the  Duke  de  Duras,  M.  Ad- 
rien  de  Montmorency,  M.  de  la  Rochejacquelin, 
and  M.  de  la  Ville  de  Beauge  ;  while  the  com- 
mittee in  Paris  embraced  the  Dukes  de  Fitz- 
james  and  De  la  Tremouille,  M.  Polignac,  and 
M.  Sosthene  de  la  Rochefoucault.  Though 
this  Royalist  confederacy  subsisted  in  secret 
throughout  all  the  changes  of  the  Revolution, 
the  Consulate,  and  the  Empire,  yet  its  pro- 
ceedings had  never  assumed  an  active  char- 
acter till  the  misfortunes  of  Napoleon,  and  the 
retreat  of  the  imperial  armies  across  the  Rhine, 
afforded  a  prospect  of  a  speedy  political  revolu- 
tion. Then  active  conferences  commenced  in 
profound  secret  at  the  Chateau  d'Usse  in  Tou- 
rain,  a  seat  of  the  Duke  de  Duras  ;  while  tho 
Duke  de  Fitzjames,  and  other  leaders  at  Paris, 
entered  the  National  Guard  of  that  capital, 
which  the  emperor  had  recently  called  out,  to 
be  in  a  situation  to  take  advantage  of  any  crisis 
that  might  be  approaching.* 

While  the  Royalist  party,  during  the  long  and 
dreary  years  of  revolutionary  ascen-  Fortunes  of 
dency,  were  thus  in  silence  adhering  Louis  xyill. 
to  their  principles,  and  waiting  the  d'ArtoiTdu- 
return  of  more  prosperous  fortune,  Tmg  this 
the  exiled  prince,  afterward  Louis  time. 
XVIII ,  retired  from  one  place  of  asylum  to 
another  as  the  French  power  advanced,  till  at 
length  he  was  entirely  driven  from  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  on 
the  British  shores.  He  had,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, after  dwelling  a  few  months  at  Hamm, 
established  himself  with  his  court  of  emigrants 
at  Verona,  where  he  assumed  the  title  of  Re- 
gent of  France  ;  and  his  proceedings  were 
mainly  under  the  direction  of  a  zealous  and  in- 
defatigable royalist,  the  Count  d'Entraigues. 
Meanwhile  the  Count  d'Artois  was  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, where  his  credit  was  so  high  with  the 
Empress  Catharine,  that  the  regency  was  re- 
cognised, and  he  received  a  splendid  sword 
froirfher  majesty,  with  the  hope  "  that  it  might 
open  him  the  gates  of  France,  as  it  had  done  to 
his  ancestor  Henry  IV."  '  The  Count  d'Artois, 
however,  was  a  generous  man,  but  not  a 
soldier  or  the  leader  of  an  army  ;  he  show- 
ed so  little  zeal  in  the  cause,  that  a  project, 
which  at  one  period  had  been  agitated,  of  in- 
trusting to  him  the  command  of  thirty  thou- 
sand Russians,  to  act  on  the  coast  of  La  Ven- 
dee, was  abandoned ;  and  he  returned  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  sold  the  sword  for  £4000,  and  dis- 
tributed the  price  among  the  most  necessitous 
of  his  companions  in  misfortune.  Subsequent- 
ly, the  reluctance  which  that  prince  evin-  ]7Q5 
ced  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  expe- 

*  Beauch.,  ii.,  44,  47.     Cap.,  i.,  262.     Hist,  de  la  Res- 
tauration,  i.,  262,  264. 
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dition  to  Quiberon  Bay,  and  his  return  from 
Isle  Dieu,  without  landing,  to  England,  contrib- 
uted powerfully  to  the  disasters  of  that  ill-fated 
enterprise,  and  called  forth  the  loudest  com- 
plaints from  the  gallant  Chouan  chiefs.*! 

Meanwhile,  Louis  XVIII.,  under  the  name  of 
Subsequent  mi-  the  Count  de  Lille,  lived  frugally 
gTations  of  the    and  in  retirement  at  Verona,  un- 
royal family.       m  tne  near  approach  of  Napoleon's 
victorious  arms,  in  1796,  obliged  him  to  quit  the 
territories  of  the  Republic,  which  he  did  after 
having  in  vain  solicited  the  suit  of  armour  which 
Henry  IV.  had  presented  to  the  Senate  of  Ven- 
ice. He  afterward  established  himself  at  Blanck- 
enbourg,  where  various  efforts  were  made,  which 
have  already  been  mentioned,  without  success, 
to  induce  Bonaparte  to  play  the  part  of  Gen- 
eral Monk,  and  facilitate  the  restoration  of  the 
royal  family  to  the  throne  of  France.     The  im- 
plication of  the  Royalists,  however,  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  Club  of  Clichy,  in  1797,t  render- 
ed it  necessary  for  Louis  XVIII.  to  retire  farther 
from  the  wrath  of  the  enraged  Republicans ; 
and  he  withdrew  to  Mittau  in  Livonia,  where 
he  enjoyed  a  pension  of  200,000  roubles,  or 
£25,000,  a  year,  from  the  Emperor  Paul,  which 
sufficed  for  the  expenses  of  the  exiled  court. 
He  was  here  joined  by  the   Duke   and 
'  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  the  former  of  whom 
had  served  with  credit  in  the  Royalist  corps  of 
the  Prince  of  Conde,  while  the  latter  brought 
to  that  distant  solitude  the  recollection  of  the 
Temple,  and  the  sympathy  and  commiseration 
of  all  Europe.     The  sudden  and  unlooked-for 
conversion,  however,  of  the  fickle  Paul  to  the  al- 
liance of  the  First  Consul,  immediately  brought 
about  a  rigorous  order  to  the  august  exiles  to 
quit  the  Russian  dominions  in  the  depth  of  win- 
ter.    They  sought  refuge  in  Prus- 
an'     '        "  sia,  where  they  were  only  admitted 
as  private  individuals  ;  while,  during  the  whole 
time,  the  Count  d'Artois  remained  in  the  asy- 
lum he  had  obtained  from  the  British  govern- 
ment, in  the  palace  of  Holyrooa  House,  at  Edin- 
burgh.    Louis  XVIII.  subsequently  passed  into 
Sweden,  where  he  issued  from  Colmar,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  a  solemn  pro- 
ec.   ,  1804.  tegt^  wnich  nas  Deen  already  given, 

against  the  assumption  of  the  imperial  dignity 
by  Napoleon. §  He  returned,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  between  Russia  and  France, 
in  1805,  to  his  former  residence  at  Mittau  ; 
but  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  and  subjection  of  Russia 
to  the  influence  of  France,  having  rendered  that 
asylum  no  longer  secure,  he  resolved  to  seek  a 
last  refuge  on  the  British  shores,  and  for  that 
purpose  embarked,  with  the  whole  royal  family 
except  the  Count  d'Artois,  who  was  already  at 
Holyrood,  on  board  the  Swedish  frigate  Fraya, 
and  reached  Yarmouth  in  the  middle  of  August, 
1807.11 

The  arrival  of  the  illustrious  exiles  threw  the 
„  British  cabinet  into  some  perplex- 

His  reception  _.T  .,         ,      ■  ,,   r    ,•    , 

and  establish-   ity.     rsot  that  they  had  the  slight- 
ment  in  Great  est  hesitation  as  to  giving  them 
that  refuge  in  misfortune  which  it 


is  at  once  the  first  duty  aad  noblest  privilege  c 
an  independent  state  to  extend  to  suffering  inno- 
cence ;  but  that  the  character  in  which  they  were 
to  be  received  involved  an  important 


question,  which  had  never  been  fairly 


Aug.,  1807. 


1805. 


Britain. 


*  Cap.,  Hist,  de  la  Restauration,  i. ,  68,  72. 

t  "  Sire  !  The  cowardice  of  your  brother  has  ruined  all. 
He  could  not  appear  on  this  coast  but  to  lose  or  save  every- 
thing. His  return  to  England  has  decided  our  late.  No- 
thing remains  for  us  now  but  to  die  in  vain  for  your  majes- 
ty."— Charette  to  Louis  XVIII.,  XithJuly,  1795.  Cape- 
FIGUE,  Historic  de  la  Restauration,  i.,  89. 

t  Ante,  i.,  487.      I)  Ante,  u.,  237.       II  Cap.,  i.,  172,  195. 

Vol.  IV. -Q,  q, 


mooted  since  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
and  the  decision  of  which  might  exercise  aa 
important  influence  upon  its  ultimate  issue,  as 
well  as  the  unanimity  with  which  it  was  now 
prosecuted  by  the  British  nation.     This  was 
nothing  less   than  the  question,  whether  the 
object  of  the  war  was  to  effect  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  to  the  French  throne,  or  simply 
to  provide  security  and  maintain  independence 
for  the  British  nation.     If  the  Count  de  Lille 
was  recognised  and  treated  as  Louis  XVIII., 
king  of  France,  it  would  involve  the  British 
government  either  in  an  interminable  war  with 
Napoleon,  or  the  abandonment  of  a  sovereign 
whose  title  they  had  expressly  and  solemnly 
recognised ;  and  it  would  afford  the  opposition 
a  pretext,  of  which  they  would  gladly  avail 
themselves,  for  representing  the  war,  not  as 
one  of  defence  and  necessity  on  the  part  of 
England,  but  of  aggression  and  injustice,  to 
force  upon  France  a  dynasty  of  which  the  ma- 
jority of  the  nation  disapproved.     There  appear- 
ed, also,  not  a  little  inconsistency  in  a  nation 
which  had  itself  assumed  the  right  of  choosing 
its  rulers,  now  denying  that  right  to  another ; 
and  in  the  descendants  of  the  house  of  Bruns- 
wick proclaiming  to  the  world  their  recognitiou 
of  the  indefeasible  right  of  that  of  Bourbon. 
Above  all,  it  was  of  importance  not  to  change 
the  object  of  the  war,  which  never  had  been  to 
force  a  government  upon  an  unwilling  people, 
but  solely  to  prevent  that  people  from  forcing 
one  upon  its  neighbours ;  not  to  create  a  cru- 
sade for  legitimacy,  but  to  stop  one  for  revolu- 
tion.    Influenced  by  these  considerations,  the 
majority  of  the  British  cabinet,  after  an  anxious 
deliberation  which   lasted  three  days,  ranged 
themselves  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Canning,  who  re- 
sisted the  recognition  of  the  illustrious  stranger 
as  king ;  and,  by  a  cabinet  minute,  he  was  in- 
formed that  he  should  receive  a  secure  and 
honourable  asylum  in  Great  Britain,  but  that 
he  must  not  expect  an  express  acknowledgment 
of  his  title  to  the  throne.*t 

Louis  XVIII.  accordingly  resided  in  England, 
till  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  as  a  pri-  T     .  V,,IIT 

■    j-      i      ,    v    j    Louis  XVIII. 

vate  but  illustrious  individual,  and  iands,  and  re- 
largely  participated  in  the  hospi-  mains  in  Eng- 
tality  which  its  nobles  and  people  laud- 
have  ever  bestowed  upon  greatness  in  misfor- 
tune. He  at  first  dwelt  in  Gosfield  Hall,  a  seat 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  where  he  was  soon 
after  joined  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  d'Angou- 
leme and  the  Duke  de  Berry ;  but,  in  1810,  he 
quitted  that  residence  for  Hartwell,  another  seat 
of  the  same  noble  family,  where  he  remained 


*  Cap.,  i.,  194,  195.     Ann.  Reg.,  1808,  274. 

t  "  If  the  chief  of  the  Bourbon  family  consents  to  live 
among  us  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  actual  situation,  he 
will  find  a  secure  and  honourable  asylum  ;  but  we  are  l»o 
well  aware  of  the  necessity  of  securing  for  the  war  in 
winch  we  are  engaged  the  unanimous  support  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  to  do  anything  that  might  endanger  the  popu- 
larity which  has  hitherto  attended  the  war.  By  recogni- 
sing Louis  XVIII.  as  king,  we  should  only  offer  a  favour- 
able occasion  to  the  enemies  of  the  government  lo  accuse  it 
of  introducing  foreign  interests  into  a  war  of  which  th» 
object  is  purely  British  security." — Cabinet  Minute,  Aug 
27,  1808.    Given  in  Capefigue',  i.,  195. 
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till  the  restoration.  The  Count  d'Artois,  mean- 
while, continued  to  sojourn,  with  a  small  suite, 
at  the  ancient  palace  of  Holyrood  House,  Edin- 
burgh. By  a  singular  coincidence,  but  strongly 
descriptive  of  the  vicissitudes  of  time,  the  heir- 
apparent  to  the  French  throne,  and  who  after- 
ward mounted  it  only  to  feel  the  bitterness  of 
royalty,  spent  the  long  and  dreary  years  of  exile 
in  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Stuart  family,  in  the 
towers  which  had  witnessed  the  distresses  of 
Mary,  the  most  beautiful  queen  of  France,  and 
the  most  unfortunate  of  the  queens  in  Britain  ; 
and  in  the  halls  where  fortune  for  a  brief  period 
had  cast  upon  Charles  Edward,  when  contend- 
ing, on  the  principle  of  legitimacy,  with  the  aid 
of  a  gallant  people,  for  the  throne  of  his  fathers, 
the  splendours  of  royal  elevation  and  the  sun- 
beam of  chivalrous  devotion.* 

But,  how  unwarlike  soever  the  dispositions  of 
General  move-  the  Bourbon  princes  might  be,  and 
ment  of  the  seriously  as  they  might  prefer  the 
Royalists  in  pacific  retreats  of  Hartwell  and 
Prance.  Holyrood  to  the  cares  and  the  hon- 

ours of  royalty,  the  time  at  length  arrived  when 
it  was  no  longer  possible  for  them  to  remain  in 
privacy  ;  and  when,  willing  or  unwilling,  they 
were  of  necessity  forced  into  action.  The  ap- 
proach of  the  allied  armies  to  the  Rhine — the 
passage  of  that  river,  and  successful  invasion 
of  the  eastern  departments — the  establishment 
of  Wellington  in  the  southern  states  of  France, 
both  roused  into  activity  the  dormant  flame  of 
loyalty  in  the  provinces,  and  loudly  called  for 
the  appearance  of  one  or  more  princes  of  the 
royal  blood  on  the  soil  of  the  monarchy,  to  com- 
bine the  scattered  efforts  of  its  adherents,  and 
assert  the  pretensions  of  the  exiled  family  to 
the  throne.  Moreau  had  been  looked  to  by  them 
as  a  second  Pichegru  :  proclamations  were  pre- 
pared to  be  addressed  by  him  on  the  Rhine  to 
Napoleon's  soldiers  ;  his  death  was  regarded  at 
Hartwell  as  the  greatest  calamity  which  had 
been  sustained  by  them  since  the  execution  of 
Louis  XVI.  At  the  moment  when  the  allied 
armies  crossed  the  Rhine,  Louis  XVIII.  address- 
ed a  proclamation  to  the  Senate,  calling  on  them 
to  co-operate  with  him  in  overturning  the  tyran- 
ny of  Napoleon  ;  and  circulated  widely  a  secret 
address  among  all  persons  in  authority  whose 
dispositions  were  thought  to  be  favourable — a 
letter,  in  which,  like  a  man  wbo  knew  the  char- 
acter of  the  persons  with  whom  he  had  to  deal, 
he  spoke  little  of  honour  or  loyalty,  but  much 
of  titles,  dignities,  and  offices  to  be  preserved, 
and  injuries  forgot.!  Application  was  at  the 
same  time  made  to  the  British  government  for 
the  Bourbon  princes  to  be  permitted  to  join  the 
different  armies  on  the  French  territory ;  and 


*  Cap.,  i.,  180,  196. 

t  "  The  king,  availing  himself  of  every  opportunity  of 
making  known  to  his  subjects  the  sentiments  with  which 
he  is  animated,  has  charged  me  to  give,  in  his  name,  to 

all  the  assurances  which  he  can  desire.     His  majesty 

is  well  aware  how  much has  in  his  power,  not  only  in 

endeavouring  to  shake  off  the  yoke  which  oppresses  him, 
but  in  seconding  one  day,  by  his  intelligence,  the  authority 
destined  to  repair  such  a  multitude  of  evils.  The  promises 
of  the  king  are  nothing  but  the  consequences  of  the  engage- 
ments he  has  undertaken  in  the  face  of  Europe,  which  are  : 
to  forget  the  errors  of  his  subjects,  to  recompense  services, 
■title  resentments,  legitimatize  rank,  consolidate  fortunes  ; 
to  bring  about,  in  short,  nothing  but  an  easy  transition  from 
present  calamities  and  a'arms  to  future  tranquillity  and 
happiness."— Le  Comte  Blacas,  Hartwell,  \st  Dec,  1813. 
See  C-apefictUE,  Hist,  de  la  Restauration,  i.,  250. 
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the  cabinet  of  St.  James,  after  much  delibera. 
tion,  proceeding  from  a  desire  to  do  nothing 
which  might  indicate  a  disposition  to  coerce 
the  wishes  of  the  French  people  in  the  choice 
of  their  government,  granted  them  permission 
to  go,  but  as  simple  volunteers  only.  The  cur- 
rent of  events,  however,  ran  too  strongly  to  be 
arrested  by  these  prudential  measures,  how  ju- 
dicious soever  they  may  have  been  ;  the  princes 
set  out  under  this  permission,  restricted  as  it 
was  ;  the  Comte  d'Artois  left  Holyrood  House, 
and  landed  at  Rotterdam  on  the  2d 
of  February ;  from  whence  he  pro-  e  '  ' 
ceeded  towards  the  headquarters  of  the  allied 
armies,  by  Bale,  Vesoul.  and  Langres  ;  the  Duke 
d'Angouleme  embarked  for  Spain,  to  join  the 
headquarters  of  Wellington  in  the  south  of 
France,  to  be  in  readiness  to  take  advantage  of 
any  Royalist  movements  that  might  occur  in 
that  quarter  ;  while  the  Duke  de  Berry  set  sail 
for  Jersey,  to  be  at  hand,  in  case  of  the  out- 
break of  a  Royalist  insurrection,  which  was. 
thought  to  be  in  preparation  in  Brittany  and  La 
Vendee.* 

It  was  at  this  critical  moment  that  the  allied/ 
monarchs  entered  Troyes,  and  for  Interview  of, 
the  first  time  were  brought  in  con-  the  Royalist 
tact  with  the  Royalists  of  France.   In  leaders  at 
common  with  all  its  other  provin-  troyes  with 

.,      e  .    .  ,.       r  ,        ,   Alexander. 

ces,  the  few  remaining  adherents  of 
the  ancient  regime  had  received  a  great  impulse 
in  that  city,  which  was  the  residence  of  the 
principal  Royalist  families  of  the  east  of  France^ 
from  the  rapid  progress  of  the  allied  arms.  The 
retreat  of  Napoleon  towards  Paris  after  the  dis- 
astrous battle  of  La  Rothiere,  seemed  to  pre- 
sage, by  universal  consent,  his  approaching  fall. 
Several  Royalist  gentlemen,  resolved  to  com- 
mence the  movement,  accordingly  assumed  the 
white  cockade  after  the  allies  entered  Troyes, 
and  earnestly  solicited  an  interview  with  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  which  was  at  length  Feb  jj 
granted.  The  Marquis  of  Widranges  and 
M.  Goualt  were  the  persons  who  spoke  on  the 
occasion  :  they  had  suspended  on  their  breasts 
the  cross  of  St.  Louis  and  white  cockade,  the 
wearing  of  which  was  forbidden  in  the  Empire 
under  pain  of  death.  "  We  entreat  your  majes- 
ty," said  they,  "  in  the  name  of  all  the  respecta- 
ble inhabitants  of  Troyes,  to  accept  with  fa- 
vour the  wish  which  we  form  for  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  royal  house  of  Bourbon  on  the 
throne  of  France."  "  Gentlemen,"  replied  Al- 
exander, "  I  receive  you  with  pleasure  ;  I  wish 
well  to  your  cause,  but  I  fear  your  proceedings 
are  rather  premature.  The  chances  of  war  are 
uncertain,  and  I  should  be  grieved  to  see  brave 
men  like  you  compromised  or  sacrificed.  We  do 
not  come  ourselves  to  give  a  king  to  France ; 
we  desire  to  know  its  wishes,  and  to  leave 
it  to  declare  itself."  "  But  it  will  never  de- 
clare itself  as  long  as  it  is  under  the  knife," 
replied  the  marquis :  "  never,  as  long  as  Bona- 
parte shall  be  in  authority  in  France,  will  Europe 
be  tranquil."  "  It  is  for  that  very  reason,"  re- 
plied the  Czar,  "that  the  first  thing  we  must 
think  of  is  to  beat  him — to  beat  him — to  beat 
him."  Alexander's  humane  prudence  would 
appear  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  spirit  of 
foresight  on  this  occasion  ;  for  the  day  on  which 

Cap.,  Hist,  de  la  Restauration,  i.,  249,  253.     Beauch.,. 
i.,  40-54. 
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this  conversation  occurred  at  Troyes  was  the 
very  one  which  was  marked  by  the  catastro- 
phe at  Champaubert.  The  Marquis  Widran- 
ges,  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  obtaining  a 
declaration  in  favour  of  the  Bourbons  from  the 
allied  sovereigns,  went  on  to  Bale,  where  he 
joined  the  Count  d'Artois,  while  M.  Goualt,  un- 
happily for  himself,  remained  at  Troyes.  At  the 
same  time,  a  person  styling  himself  St.  Vincent, 
but  who,  in  reality,  was  the  Marquis  de  Vitrolles, 
one  of  the  most  devoted  adherents  of  the  ancient 
dynasty,  arrived  at  the  allied  headquarters,  bear- 
ing credentials,  setting  forth  that  he  was  entirely 
worthy  of  confidence,  from  persons  high  in  au- 
thority in  Paris,  and  entreating  the  monarchs 
to  advance  rapidly  to  the  capital.  But  the  is- 
sue was  still  too  doubtful  in  the  theatre  of  arms, 
and  the  divisions  of  the  diplomatists  too  wide 
in  the  cabinet,  to  permit  of  any  decided  step  be- 
ing yet  taken  by  the  allied  sovereigns  in  favour 
of  the  Royalist  cause.* 
While  the  cause  of  the  restoration  in  France 

Operations  of  was  thus  rather  adjourned  than 
the  allied  damped,  by  the  prudent  ambiguity 
Grand  Army  0f  the  monarchs  at  Troyes,  opera- 
on  the  Seme.  t;ons  0f  a  tardy  and  indecisive 
character,  but  still  attended  with  important  ef- 
fects, had  taken  place  on  the  side  of  the  Grand 
Army,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  Instead  of 
pushing  military  operations  with  vigour,  and 
following  closely  the  army  of  Napoleon  down 
the  Seine,  Schwartzenberg,  acting  under  the  di- 
rection of  his  cabinet,  which  was  desirous,  above 
all  things,  to  gain  time  and  avoid  precipitating 
matters  against  Napoleon  till  the  throne  was  at 
all  events  secured  for  his  descendants,  put  the 
main  body  of  his  army  into  cantonments,  con- 
tenting himself  with  sending  forward  the  corps 
of  Wittgenstein  and  Wrede  to  follow  on  the  tra- 
ces of  the  retreating  French.  From  Troyes  to 
Paris,  one  road  goes  by  Sens,  Montargis,  Ne- 
mours, and  Fontainebleau,  by  the  left  bank  of 
the  Seine  the  whole  way.  But  Napoleon  hav- 
ing retired  by  the  right  bank,  or  eastern  side  of 
that  river,  it  was  necessary  for  the  pursuing  ar- 
my, if  it  proposed  to  keep  its  wings  abreast  on 
both  banks,  and  keep  on  the  trace  of  the  retreat- 
ing army,  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Seine  at 
Nogent,  Bray,  or  Montereau,  the  only  points  be- 
low Troyes  on  the  road  towards  Paris  where 
there  are  stone  bridges  capable  of  affording  a 
secure  passage  to  artillery  :  all  these  bridges 
were  in  possession  of  the  French,  and  strongly 
guarded  ;  Oudinot  and  Victor  lay  on  the  oppo- 
site bank,  after  the  departure  of  Napoleon,  with 
twenty-two  thousand  men,  a  body  which  was, 
however,  fast  increasing  by  conscripts  hurried 
up  from  Paris.  But  such  was  the  superiority 
of  the  allied  forces,  that  these  inconsiderable 
bodies  of  men  could  not  have  stood  a  day  before 
them,  if  they  had  pressed  on  in  good  earnest  for 
the  French  capital.! 

At  length,  having  allowed  his  troops  to  re- 
Advance  of  the  P°se  fourdays  around  Troyes,  to  the 
allies  to  Mon-  infinite  annoyance  of  Alexander, 
tereau  and       who  burned  with  anxiety  to  push 

bieaiTp'b  II    tne   war  w'tn   v'80ur>   Schwartz- 
enberg,  on  the  11th,  gathered  up 

*  Cap.,  i.,  255,  259.  Dan.,  78.  Beauch.,  i.,  240,  246. 
Koch,  i.,  205. 

■f  Dan.,  94,  95.  Koch,  i.,  279,  282.  Burgh.,  123,  124. 
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his  gigantic  limbs,  and  put  his  columns  in  mo- 
tion to  follow  up  the  enemy.     The  Prince  of 
Wirtemberg  took  Sens  by  assault  after  a  sharp 
conflict ;  and,  on  the  same  day,  General  Hard- 
egg,  with  the  vanguard  of  Wrede's  corps,  at- 
tacked the  rear  of  the  enemy  near  Rornilly,  and 
drove  him  into  Nogent,  which  was  stormed,  af 
ter  a  most  gallant  resistance,  by  General  Bour- 
mont,  and  evacuated  next  day,  after  the  bridge 
over  the  Seine  had  been  destroyed.    The         .„ 
prisoners  made  in  these  conflicts  having 
given  the  important  information  that  Napoleon, 
with  the  main  body  of  his  forces,  had  diverged 
towards  Sezanne,  in  the  direction  of  Blucher's 
army,  and   that   an  inconsiderable  cordon  of 
troops  alone  remained  in  his  front,  Schwartzen- 
berg resolved  to  act  with  more  vigour.     He  ac- 
cordingly, next  day,  crossed  the  corps  of  Feb  ^ 
the  Prince  Royal  of  Wirtemberg  and  Gen- 
eral Bianchi  (who  had  succeeded  Prince  Collore- 
do  in  the  command  of  his  corps  in  consequence 
of  the  prince  having  been  disabled  on  the  6th  by 
a  wound)  over  the  Seine  at  Bray  and  Pont-sur- 
Seine,  and  moved  them  upon  Provins  and  Mon- 
tereau.    The  establishment  of  these  powerful 
corps  in  that  quarter,  where  there  was  no  force 
of  any  magnitude  to  oppose  them,  led  to  the 
most  important  results,  and  showed  how  speed- 
ily the  war,  at  this  period,  might  have  been  ter- 
minated by  a  vigorous  and  concerted  movement 
of  the  whole  allied  forces.     Moret  was  occupied 
next  day :  Nemours  was  taken  by  Pla- 
tofT,  with  a  whole  battalion  :    Seslavin,  and'i5u 
with  his  light  horse,  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  Montargis,  and  pushed  on  his  advanced 
posts  to  the  gates  of  Orleans  :  the  palace  and 
forest  of  Fontainebleau  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Cossacks :  Auxerre  was  taken  by  assault,  and 
its  garrison,  which  endeavoured  to  cut  its  way 
through  the  attacking  force,  put  to  the  sword. 
The  whole  plain  between  the  Seine  and  the 
Loire  was  inundated  with  the   enemy's  light 
troops,  which  already  showed  themselves  be- 
yond Fontainebleau  on  the  road  to  the  capital. 
Montereau  was  strongly  fortified  by  the  Austri- 
ans,  while  Schwartzenberg's  headquarters  were 
advanced  to  Nogent,  between  which  and  Bray 
the  immense  reserves  of  the  allied  Grand  Army 
were  placed.     Paris  was  in  consternation  :  al- 
ready the  reserved  parks  and  heavy  baggage  of 
Victor  had  reached  Charenton,  within  a  few 
miles  of  its  gates ;    the  peasants  of  the  vast 
plain  of  La  Brie,  flying  to  the  capital,  reported 
that  uncouth  hordes  with  long  beards,  armed 
with  lances,  cut  down  trees  on  the  sides  of  the 
highways,  and  roasted  oxen  and  sheep  whole, 
over  fires  kindled  with  their  wood,  which  they 
devoured  half  raw  ;  and  fame,  magnifying .  the 
approaching  danger,  already  announced  that  two 
hundred  thousand  Tartars  and  Calmucks  were 
approaching  to  sack  and  lay  waste  the  metropo- 
lis of  science  and  the  arts.* 

Such  was  the  alarming  state  of  affairs  to  the 
south  of  the  capital,  when  Napole- 
on, at  the  head  of  his  indefatiga-  arumy  0?NaP„- 
ble  Guards  and  cuirassiers,  came  leon  wich  Vic- 
across  to  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  tor  and  Oudi- 
by  Guignes,  through  the  forest  of  not-    Feb- 16- 
Brie.     The  advanced  guard  of  this  array  found 
the  roads  covered  with  wagons  converging  from 
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all  quarters  towards  the  capital,  filled  with  the 
trembling  inhabitants,  who  were  flying  before 
the  Cossacks.  Instantly  the  living  loads  were 
disburdened ;  the  wagons  filled  with  the  sol- 
diers, or  laid  aside,  and  their  horses  harnessed 
to  the  guns  ;  and  every  horse  and  man  that 
could  be  pressed  from  the  adjacent  villages  at- 
tached to  the  vehicles  to  hurry  them  forward. 
It  was  full  time.  The  plain  of  La  Brie  was 
covered  with  fire  and  smoke  ;  the  retiring  col- 
umns under  Victor  and  Oudinot,  severely  press- 
ed by  the  enemy,  were  straining  every  nerve 
to  preserve  the  cross  road  to  Chalons,  by  which 
Napoleon  had  promised  to  arrive  ;  but  so  great 
was  the  superiority  of  the  enemy,  that  it  was 
doubtful  whether  they  could  maintain  their 
ground  for  another  hour,  in  which  event  the 
junction  of  the  two  armies  would  have  been 
rendered  impossible.  No  sooner  were  the  well- 
known  standards  of  the  cuirassiers  seen,  than 
a  loud  shout  announced  the  arrival  of  the  em- 
peror ;  cries  of  "  Vive  VEmpereur  .'"  ran,  like  an 
electric  shock,  along  the  line  ;  the  retreat  was 
stopped  at  all  points  ;  already  the  retiring  col- 
umns were  preparing  to  turn  on  their  pursuers ; 
while  the  allies,  sensible,  from  the  change,  of 
the  presence  of  Napoleon,  instantly  became  as 
cautious  and  circumspect  as  they  had  recently 
before  been  confident  and  audacious.  Wearied 
with  their  unexampled  exertions,  the  troops 
were  halted  where  they  had  thus  checked  the 
advance  of  the  enemy  ;  soon  the  soldiers  sunk 
into  sleep  on  the  very  ground  where  they  stood, 
and  the  headquarters  of  the  emperor  were  es- 
tablished in  the  village  of  Guignes,  where  he 
passed  the  night.* 

In  the  course  of  the  night,  and  early  on  the 
Advance  of  Na-  following  morning,  large  re-en- 
poleon.audcom-  forcements  joined  the  French 
bat  of  Nangis.  headquarters  from  the  army  of 
February  17.  Spain  The  arrival  of  these  bronz- 
ed veterans,  upon  whose  steadiness  perfect  re- 
liance could  be  placed,  and  the  successive  com- 
ing up  of  the  corps  which  had  inflicted  such 
wounds  on  the  army  of  Silesia,  enabled  the  em- 
peror, on  the  following  morning,  to  resume  the 
offensive  at  the  head  of  fifty-five  thousand  men. 
Orders  were  given  to  the  troops  to  collect  bread 
for  three  days'  march ;  the  knowledge  that  they 
were  about  to  resume  the  offensive  under  the 
direction  of  Napoleon,  coupled  with  their  mar- 
vellous successes  over  the  army  of  Silesia,  had 
restored  all  their  wonted  enthusiasm  to  the  sol- 
diers ;  they  marched  as  to  assured  victory.  By 
daybreak,  the  forward  movement  commenced 
at  all  points.  Oudinot,  supported  by  Keller- 
man's  dragoons,  pressed  on  the  retiring  col- 
umns of  Wittgenstein,  in  the  direction  of  No- 
gent  ;  Macdonald  advanced  towards  Bray  ;  Ge- 
rard pushed  the  Bavarians  with  the  utmost  vig- 
our back  on  Villeneuve,  Le  Comte,  and  Donne 
Marie ;  while  Victor  was  despatched  towards 
Montereau,  with  orders  to  make  himself  master 
of  its  important  bridge  over  the  Seine  that  very 
night.  Count  Pahlen,  who  was  at  Mormant, 
with  Wittgenstein's  advanced  guard,  consist- 
ing of  three  thousand  infantry  and  eighteen 
hundred  horse,  was  now  in  a  most  hazardous 
situation  ;  for  he  was  well  aware  he  would  be 
the  first  victim  of  the  French  emperor's  furious 

*  Fain,  102,  103.  Dan.,  148.  Lab.,  ii.,  217,  218.  Koch, 
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attack,  and  yet  his  orders  were  to  remain  where 
he  was,  as  the  arrival  of  Napoleon  on  the  Seine 
had  never  been  contemplated.  In  this  extrem- 
ity he  remained  all  night  under  arms,  resolved, 
to  give  battle  to  the  last  extremity.  Shortly 
after  daybreak  the  tempest  was  upon  him,  and 
he  began  slowly,  and  in  the  best  order,  to  re- 
treat towards  Nangis,  the  infantry  in  squares, 
with  the  horse,  and  some  weak  regiments  of 
Cossacks  and  a  few  guns,  to  protect  the  flanks 
and  rear.* 

For  two  hours  the  retreat  was  conducted, 
with  perfect  regularity,  notwithstand- 
ing the  incessant  fire  of  the  French  pef^atof 
horse  artillery,  and  attacks  of  their  cav-  a  eD' 
airy  ;  but  at  length  the  assaults  became  more 
frequent,  and  the  veteran  cuirassiers  under 
Milhaud,  who  had  just  come  up  from  Spain, 
burning  with  desire  to  restore  the  lustre  of  their 
arms,  charged  on  three  sides  at  once  with  such 
vehemence,  that  the  cavalry  were  entirely  rout- 
ed, the  guns  taken,  and  the  infantry  broken. 
The  defeat  was  now  irretrievable ;  so  complete 
was  the  disorder,  that  Wittgenstein  himself, 
who  came  up  with  re-enforcements,  was  swept 
away  by  the  torrent,  and  narrowly  escaped  be- 
ing made  prisoner.  Eleven  guns  and  forty  ca- 
issons were  captured,  and  two  thousand  one 
hundred  men  were  made  prisoners,  besides  nine 
hundred  who  fell  on  the  field  of  battle.  So 
complete  was  the  destruction  of  some  of  the 
Russian  regiments,  that  that  of  Silenguinsk, 
which  was  not  broken  till  after  it  had  gallantly 
repulsed  repeated  charges  of  cavalry,  alone  lost 
one  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  men  ; 
and  it,  with  that  of  Revel,  which  suffered  near- 
ly as  much,  ceased  to  exist,  and  were  marked 
in  the  muster-rolls  as  "  sent  to  Plotsk  to  be  re- 
cruited." Yet,  though  deeply  affected  by  such 
a  chasm  in  his  devoted  followers,  Alexander  re- 
tained no  rancour  towards  Pahlen  ;  and  seeing 
him  for  the  first  time  at  the  barrier  of  Paris  af- 
ter the  combat,  said  to  him,  "  You  think  I  am 
angry  with  you  ;  but  I  know  you  were  not  in 
fault."  The  field  of  battle  presented  a  striking 
proof  of  the  profound  and  wide-spread  excite- 
ment which  this  terrible  contest  had  awakened 
throughout  the  world ;  for  it  showed  the  bodies 
of  the  hardy  steeds  of  Tartary,  and  the  fiery 
coursers  of  Andalusia,  which  had  fallen  in  com- 
bat almost  under  the  walls  of  Paris. t 

While  this  bloody  combat  was  occurring  un- 
der the  eye  of  Napoleon  on  the  left,  „  ,  , 

-i_     t»  ■  »i_  j,      Pursuit  of  the 

the  Bavarians  in  the  centre  rapidly  Bavarians  to 
retreated  from  their  position  at  Vil-  the  bridge  of 
leneuve  le  Comte  ;  and  such  was  Montereau. 
the  fatigue  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Im-  I'ebruarJr  17- 
perial  Guard,  which  was  intrusted  with  their 
pursuit,  that  they  were  unable  to  follow  them. 
Oudinot,  however,  and  Macdonald  pressed  vig- 
orously on  Hardegg's  corps,  which  also  fell  back, 
and  took  many  prisoners  and  a  large  quantity 
of  baggage.    Victor,  following  up  the  Bavarians, 
came  upon  the  division  posted  on  the  heights 
of  Valjouan.     They  were  immediately  attacked 
in  the  most  vigorous  manner  in  front  by  Gen- 
eral Gerard,  and  in  rear  by  Bordesoulle,  and 
soon  broken.     Nothing  but  the  failure  of  Gener- 

*  Dan.,  150,  151.  Koch,  i.,  310,  313.  Lab.,  i.,  218,  235. 
Fain,  104.     Vaud.,  i.,  377,  379. 

t  Vaud.,  i.,  377,  379.  Koch,  i.,  312,  313.  Lab.,  i.,  218, 
219.    Dan..  152,  153. 
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al  l'Heritier.  who  neglected  to  charge  the  fugi- 
tives, as  he  might  have  done,  when  first  thrown 
into  disorder,  preserved  the  Bavarian  division 
from  total  ruin  ;  as  it  was,  they  only  made  their 
escape  in  the  greatest  disorder,  and  after  sus- 
taining a  very  considerable  loss.  Such,  howev- 
er, was  the  exhaustion  of  Victor's  troops  from 
the  excessive  fatigue  which  they  had  lately  un- 
dergone, that  he  was  unable  to  follow  out  his 
directions,  by  making  himself  master  of  the 
town  and  bridge  of  Montereau  ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  Bavarians,  who  had  rallied  under 
the  protection  of  some  squadrons  of  Schwartz- 
enberg's  hulans,  effected  their  retreat  across 
the  Seine  at  that  place,  though  weakened  by  the 
loss  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  men.  The 
enemy  occupied  in  force  the  town  of  Monte- 
reau, and  the  castle  of  Surville,  which  com- 
manded the  bridge.  Their  troops  consisted  of 
two  Austrian  divisions  under  Bianchi,  and  the 
Wirtembergers,  in  all  about  eighteen  thousand 
men.* 

When  Schwartzenberg  was  made  acquaint- 
The  allies  pro-  e(l»  which  he  was  on  the  evening 
pose  au  aruu-  of  the  17th,  with  these  disasters 
stlce-  which  had  befallen  the  two  corps 

of  Wittgenstein  and  Wrede,  which  had  been 
pushed  across  the  Seine,  he  immediately  sum- 
moned a  council  of  war,  which  was  attended 
by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia. It  was  evident  to  all  that  the  misfortunes 
had  been  owing  to  the  separation  of  the  army 
of  Silesia  from  the  Grand  Army  ;  it  was  re- 
solved, therefore,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  reunite 
them  in  the  direction  of  Troyes,  and  give  battle 
in  front  of  that  town.  For  this  purpose  orders 
were  given  to  fall  back  at  all  points,  while  Blu- 
cher  was  directed,  as  soon  as  his  troops  were 
in  a  condition  to  resume  offensive  operations, 
to  incline  to  his  left,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  pro- 
posed junction.  At  the  same  period,  principal- 
ly to  gain  time,  a  flag  of  truce  was  despatched 
from  the  allied  headquarters  to  Napoleon,  to 
say  that  they  were  surprised  at  the  offensive 
movement  made  by  the  French  army,  as  they 
had  agreed  to  the  terms  of  peace  proposed  by 
Caulaincourt  at  Chatillon,  and  had  given  orders 
to  their  plenipotentiaries  to  sign  the  prelimi- 
naries accordingly;  and  they  proposed,  in  con- 
sequence, an  immediate  suspension  of  hostili- 
ties.! 

Colonel  Parr,  who  bore  the  flag  of  truce  from 
Napoleon  rises  tne  allied  headquarters,  arrived  at 
in  his  demands  those  of  Napoleon  late  on  the  night 
atrelshseand"  of  the  17th.  The  circumstance  of 
fries^neo-oti-  the  allies  proposing  terms  of  ac- 
ate  separately  commodation  after  these  defeats, 
with  Austria.  COUpied  with  the  fact  of  a  letter 
having  been  written  by  the  Empress  Marie 
Louise  to  her  father,  determined  him  to  seize 
the  opportunity  of  opening  a  communication  di- 
rect with  the  Emperor  Francis.  The  Council 
of  State,  which  had  assembled  at  Paris  to  de- 
liberate on  the  terms  offered  at  Chatillon,  which 
will  immediately  be  considered,  had  been,  with 
the  exception  of  one  voice,  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  they  should  be  accepted.  Napo- 
leon, however,  had  always  determined,  in  his 
own  mind,  to  make  the  negotiation  entirely  de- 

*  Vaud.,i.,315,  318.    Koch,  i.,  315,  318.    Plotho,  in.,  212, 
214.     Burgh.,  141,  142. 
t  Burgh.,  143.    Dan.,  154.    Koch,  i.,  319.     Fain,  105. 


pendant  on  the  progress  of  military  events,  and 
he,  accordingly,  gave  the  strongest  injunctions 
to  Caulaincourt,  however  near  he  might  come 
to  the  point,  to  avoid  committing  himself  to  any 
treaty  without  his  special  authority.  The  suc- 
cesses at  Champaubert,  Montmirail,  and  Vau- 
champs,  had  entirely  confirmed  hirn  in  these 
ideas;  and  the  very  night  the  fust  advantage 
was  gained  he  had  written  to  Caulaincourt  to 
try  and  gain  time,  and,  above  all  things,  to  sign 
nothing.  His  recent  successes  still  farther  ele- 
vated his  hopes,  and  he  wrote  from  Nangis  to 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  on  the  same  night,  that 
he  was  extremely  anxious  to  enter  into  a  nego- 
tiation ;  but  that,  after  the  brilliant  advantages 
he  had  gained,  he  now  looked  for  more  favour- 
able terms  than  had  been  proposed  at  Chatillon ; 
while  to  Caulaincourt  he  at  the  same  time 
wrote  that  the  carle  blanche  he  had  formerly  re- 
ceived was  merely  to  save  Paris,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  endangered  after  the  battle  of  La 
Rothiere  ;  but  that  extraordinary  successes  had 
since  been  gained  ;  that  the  necessity  no  long- 
er existed  ;  and,  in  consequence,  his  extraordi- 
nary powers  were  recalled,  and  henceforth  the 
negotiation  would  pursue  its  ordinary  course. 
Having  done  this,  he  resolved  to  delay  for  some 
days  closing  with  the  allied  advances  towards 
an  armistice,  and  to  follow  up  with  the  utmost 
vigour  the  tide  of  success  which  was  now  set- 
ting in  his  favour.* 

Situated  twenty  leagues  to  the  south  of  Pans, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Seine  and  ^ 
the  Yonne,  the  town  of  Montereau  Montereau!  ° 
presents  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
objects  in  France  to  the  gaze  of  the  traveller. 
The  part  which  lies  on  the  left  hank  of  the 
Yonne,  which  is  the  most  considerable,  is  join- 
ed to  the  right  bank  by  a  bridge  of  stone.  An- 
other bridge,  famous  for  having  been  the  theatre 
of  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  1419, 
unites  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Seine.  These 
two  rivers,  which  unite  at  Montereau,  with  the 
numerous  barks  which  carry  on  their  active 
navigation,  give  the  town  a  gay  and  joyous  as- 
pect, which  is  increased  by  the  smiling  appear- 
ance of  the  vineyards  and  meadows  which  ad- 
join it  on  the  south  and  east,  and  the  country 
houses  and  villas  which  glitter  around  it  in  the 
sun.  The  traveller  who  approaches  from  the 
side  of  Paris  involuntarily  halts  on  the  summit 
of  the  heights  of  Surville,  which  overhang  the 
town  on  the  northern  bank,  to  gaze  on  the  love- 
ly scene  which  lies  spread  out,  like  a  map,  be- 
neath his  feet ;  he  would  do  well  to  remember 
that  there,  beside  the  little  cross  adjacent  to 
the  chateau,  stood  Napoleon  during  the  last, 
and  not  the  least  brilliant  of  his  many  victories. 
On  the  evening  of  the  18th  the  French  troops 
assembled  in  imposing  masses  on  these  heights, 
which  completely  commanded  the  bridges  and 
town  beneath ;  the  artillery  of  the  Guard  was 
placed  on  either  side  of  the  road  near  the  cross, 
and  the  emperor  took  his  station  in  person 
amid  the  guns,  to  direct  their  fire,  for  the  en- 
emy still  held  the  town.  He  had  strongly  bar- 
ricaded the  bridges,  and  everything  presaged  a 
bloody  conflict.! 

It  was  not,  however,  till  late  in  the  day,  and 


*  Fain,  105,  106,  and  94.     Burgh.,  144. 
t  Personal   observation.      Beauch.,  i.   304,  305.     Cap., 
Hist,  de  l'Empire,  x.,  390,  391.    Koch,  i.  320,  321. 
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Battle  of  after  a  seveie  conflict,  that  these  im- 
Montereau,  portant  heights  fell  into  the  hands 
Feb.  18.  of  the  French  troops.  Bianchi,  fully 
sensible  of  their  importance,  had,  during  the 
night,  occupied  them  in  force  with  the  troops  of 
Wirtemberg,  strongly  supported  by  artillery ;  and 
Victor,  who  in  the  morning  commenced  the  at- 
tack on  the  position,  was  repulsed,  and  his  son- 
in-law,  the  brave  General  Chateau,  killed,  when 
in  person  leading  on  the  grenadiers  to  the  as- 
sault. Gerard,  who  was  now  directed  to  super- 
sede Victor  in  the  command  of  his  corps,  next 
advanced  to  the  attack ;  and,  undismayed  by 
the  fire  of  forty  pieces  of  artillery  which  the 
German  batteries  vomited  upon  him  from  the 
heights  of  Surville,  bravely  and  repeatedly  led 
his  troops  to  the  very  mouth  of  the  guns.  But 
it  was  in  vain  :  still  the  undaunted  cannoniers 
made  good  the  post  assigned  to  them,  and  noon 
was  far  past,  and  evening  at  that  inclement 
season  was  fast  approaching,  while  yet  the 
heights  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Then 
Napoleon  came  up  with  the  artillery  and  cavalry 
of  the  Guard  at  the  gallop,  and,  desirous  of  profit- 
ing by  the  few  hours  of  daylight  which  still 
remained,  he  instantly  brought  forward  forty 
pieces  of  the  reserve  artillery,  and  disposed  his 
redoubtable  Old  Guard  and  cuirassiers  to  aid  the 
renewed  attack  of  Gerard  with  all  their  forces. 
Thirty  thousand  men,  supported  by  eighty  pieces 
of  cannon,  now  marched  fiercely  forward,  un- 
der the  very  eye  of  the  emperor,  amid  cries  of 
"  Vive  VEmpereur .'"  Despairing  of  maintaining 
his  post,  which  was  only  defended  by  twelve 
thousand  men,  against  such  an  accumulation  of 
forces,  the  Prince  of  Wirtemberg  drew  his  men 
off  towards  the  bridge  in  his  rear  ;  yet  at  first 
in  good  order,  and  presenting  an  undaunted 
front  to  the  imperial  cavalry,  which  now  thun- 
dered in  close  pursuit.  But,  by  degrees,  as 
they  descended  the  southern  and  steeper  face 
of  the  heights  towards  the  bridges,  and  got  en- 
tangled in  the  hollow  way  through  which  the 
road  passes  to  them,  they  fell  into  confusion, 
and  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  breaking 
their  array,  rushed  headlong  to  the  only  issue 
by  which  they  could  hope  for  escape  from  the 
bloody  sabres  of  the  cuirassiers.* 

The  Prince  Royal  of  Wirtemberg,  however, 
Defeat  of  the  at  tms  dreadful  moment  exerted 
allies,  who  are  himself  with  equal  skill  and  resolu- 

dhiVsn  be>0nd  tion  t0  stem  the  torrent  '■>  he  was 
at  one  time  nearly  enveloped  by 

the  French  cavalry  on  the  bridge,  fighting  with 
his  own  hand  to  gain  time  for  the  troops  to 
cross  over;  and  by  the  vigour  which  he  dis- 
played, and  noble  example  which  he  set,  suc- 
ceeded in  enabling  the  greater  part  of  them  to 
get  in  safety  to  the  other  side,  where  they  were 
received  by  Bianchi  with  his  hitherto  untouch- 
ed Austrian  divisions.  Meanwhile,  Napoleon 
had  established  himself,  with  the  artillery  of  the 
Guard,  on  the  now  abandoned  heights  of  Sur- 
ville, and  soon  sixty  pieces  of  cannon  opened  a 
close  and  concentric  discharge  on  the  dense 
masses  which  were  crowding  over  the  bridge. 
Such  was  the  eagerness  of  the  emperor  to  direct 
their  fire,  that  he  resumed,  after  twenty  years' 
cessation,  his  old  occupation  as  a  gunner;  and, 
as  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  in  1793,  himself  lev- 

*  Koch,  i.,  321,  324.  Beauch.,  i.,  314,  316.  Plotho,  iii., 
316,  217.    Burgh.,  145. 


elled  and  pointed  a  cannon.  Meanwhile,  the 
Austrian  batteries  below,  on  the  opposite  bank, 
replied  with  vigour  to  the  fire  of  the  French 
pieces  ;  and  the  old  cannoniers  of  the  Imperial 
Guard,  hearing  the  whistle  of  the  bullets  above 
their  heads,  besought  the  emperor  to  retire  from 
the  front  to  a  situation  of  less  danger.  "  Cour- 
age, my  friends,"  he  replied  :  "  the  bullet  which 
is  to  kill  me  is  not  yet  cast."  Protected  by  the 
fire  of  such  a  powerful  artillery  on  the  heights 
above  them,  the  mere  discharges  of  which  shiv- 
ered every  pane  in  the  windows  in  the  neigh- 
bouring chateau  of  Surville  to  pieces,  the  French 
chasseurs  pressed  so  rapidly  on  the  last  col- 
umns of  the  Wirtembergers,  that  there  was 
no  time  to  fire  the  trains  with  which  the  bridge 
was  undermined ;  the  pursuing  horsemen  cross- 
ed over,  pellmell,  with  the  fugitives,  the  divis- 
ion of  Duhesme  rapidly  passed  after  them,  and, 
amid  the  shouts  of  the  inhabitants,  drove  the 
enemy  entirely  out  of  Montereau  ;  the  allies  re- 
tiring, after  having  destroyed  the  bridge  over 
the  Yonne,  which  stopped  the  pursuit,  in  the 
direction  of  Sens.* 

This  bloody  combat,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  obstinately  contested  of  the 
campaign,  and  inferior  to  none  ever  bauk^and 
directed  by  Napoleon  in  brilliancy  general  retreat 
and  valour,  cost  the  French  three  of  the  Grand 
thousand  men  killed  and  wounded,  Alhed  Army- 
principally  in  consequence  of  the  destructive 
fire  of  grape,  so  long  kept  up  by  the  Wirtemberg 
artillery  from  the  heights  of  Surville  ;  but  the 
loss  of  the  enemy  was  as  great  in  killed  and 
wounded,  and  they  had  to  lament,  in  addition, 
above  two  thousand  prisoners,  six  guns,  and 
four  standards.  "  My  heart  is  relieved,"  said 
Napoleon,  on  beholding  the  flight  of  the  allies 
across  the  bridge  :  "  I  have  saved  the  capital  of 
my  empire."  Great,  indeed,  was  the  moral  ef- 
fect of  these  repeated  successes  of  the  emperor, 
both  upon  his  own  and  the  allied  armies.  It  re- 
stored the  prestige  of  his  name,  the  magic  of  his 
renown,  which  the  long-continued  disasters  in 
Russia  and  Germany  had  sensibly  dimmed ;  the 
young  conscripts  deemed  themselves  invincible 
under  his  direction  ;  the  veterans  began  to  re- 
count the  glories  of  Austerlitz  and  Jena.  Con- 
founded by  such  a  succession  of  disasters  as 
had  befallen  their  arms  in  so  many  different 
quarters,  within  so  short  a  period,  the  allied  gen- 
erals began  seriously  to  fear  that  the  star  of  Na- 
poleon was  again  in  the  ascendant,  and  to  re- 
sume, in  the  Austrian  councils  at  least,  their  for- 
mer dread  of  his  arms.  Orders  were  immediate- 
ly issued  to  the  whole  army  to  retreat  to  a  con- 
centrated position  in  front  of  Troyes,  where  it 
was  proposed  to  join  Blucher  and  give  battle ; 
the  Seine  was  repassed  at  all  points  ;  Fontaine- 
bleau,  Nemours,  and  Montargis,  were  evacua- 
ted ;  and  the  allied  host,  retiring  before  the  en- 
emy, was  soon  assembled,  still  above  a  hundred 
thousand  strong,  between  Nogent,  Bray,  and 
Troyes.  t 

AVonderful  as  these  successes  were,  they  by 
no  means  came  up  to  the  expecta-  Discor,tent  of 
tions  of  the  emperor.     His  discon-  the  Emperor 
tent   was   visible  ;    his   disappoint-  Napoleon  at 
ment  broke  out  on  all  occasions,  and  tls  &enerals- 
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he  was  in  an  especial  manner  misled  in  his  ideas 
of  what  might  have  been  effected  by  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  troops  who  fought  under  his  own 
eyes.  When  in  presence  of  Napoleon,  no  fa- 
tigues could  exhaust,  no  dangers  appal,  no  diffi- 
culties impede  them  ;  they  made,  without  mur- 
muring, almost  superhuman  exertions ;  but  they 
were  by  no  means  either  equally  confident,  or 
equally  energetic,  under  the  direction  of  his 
lieutenants  ;  and  they  not  unfrequently  sunk  un- 
der the  exhaustion  of  the  unparalleled  activity 
by  which  he  was  now  striving  to  make  genius 
supply  the  want  of  numbers.  He  never  could 
be  brought,  however,  to  comprehend  this  differ- 
ence ;  he  expected  the  troops  to  achieve,  under 
all  circumstances,  as  much  as  he  saw  they  did 
when  animated  by  his  own  presence  ;  and  never 
failed  to  ascribe  to  the  weakness  or  indecision 
of  the  officers  in  command  the  failure  of  any 
enterprise  on  which  he  had  calculated  as  likely 
to  produce  brilliant  results.  His  affairs  were 
now  so  critical,  that  he  could  not  afford  to  gain 
only  half  success  ;  nothing  short  of  continued 
victory  could  extricate  him  from  the  host  of  en- 
emies by  whom  he  was  encircled  ;  and  he  was 
well  aware  that  even  an  inconsiderable  failure 
in  any  serious  combat  might  be  attended  by  the 
most  calamitous  results.  A  sense  of  this  both 
inflamed  his  expectation  and  increased  his  vio- 
lence ;  the  most  vehement  ebullitions  of  wrath 
frequently  took  place  against  officers  at  the  head 
of  their  troops  ;  and  even  his  oldest  and  most 
esteemed  marshals  were  rendered  the  victims 
of  a  disappointment,  which  was  entirely  owing 
to  his  expecting  from  them  more  than  it  was  in 
the  power  of  human  strength  to  achieve.* 

Victor  was  the  first  victim  of  these  unbounded 
Disgrace  of  Vic-  expectations  and  irritable  mood  of 
tor  and  Mont-  the  emperor.  That  marshal,  as 
brun-  already  noticed,  had  been  ordered 

to  push  on  to  Montereau  on  the  evening  of  the 
17lh,  and  doubtless  great  results  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  seizure  of  that  impor- 
tant post  and  bridge  over  the  Seine,  at  a  time 
when  two  corps  of  the  allies,  receding  before 
Napoleon's  columns,  were  still  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river.  In  truth,  however,  Victor's  men 
were  so  completely  worn  out  with  fatigue,  that 
they  were  unequal  to  the  task  of  carrying  the 
position  on  the  night  when  they  arrived  before 
it.  Such,  however,  was  the  emperor's  wrath  at 
the  attack  not  having  been  made,  that  he  that 
very  night  deprived  Victor  of  the  command  of 
his  corps,  which  he  conferred  on  Gerard.  Next 
evening,  after  the  combat  at  Montereau  was 
over,  the  unhappy  marshal  presented  himself 
before  Napoleon  to  reclaim  against  his  dismis- 
sal ;  but  he  was  received  with  such  a  storm  of 
invective,  directed  not  only  against  himself,  but 
the  duchess,  his  wife,  whom  he  accused  of 
keeping  aloof  from  the  empress,  and  leaguing 
with  the  enemies  of  the  court,  that  it  was  only 
by  recalling  to  his  recollection  the  Italian  cam- 
paigns, where  they  had  begun  the  career  of 
arms  together,  that  he  succeeded  so  far  in  ap- 
peasing his  wrath  as  to  obtain,  in  lieu  of  his 
corps,  which  had  been  conferred  upon  Gerard, 
the  command  of  two  divisions  of  the  Guard. t 


*  Fain,  108,  109.     Koch,  i.,  315. 

t  "  At  the  conclusion  of  the  conference,  in  which  he  had 
made  no  impression  on  the  emperor,  Victor  said  that,  if  he 
had  committed  a  military  fault,  he  had  expiated  it  dearly  by 
*he  stroke  which  had  cut  off  his  son-in-law,  General  Chateau. 


Nor  were  inferior  officers  spared  by  the  wrath 
which  thus  prostrated  the  marshals  of  the  Em- 
pire. L'Heritier  was  publicly  reproached  for 
having  failed  to  charge  at  the  decisive  moment 
at  the  combat  of  Nangis  ;  Guyot,  for  having  al- 
lowed some  pieces  of  the  artillery  of  the  Guard 
to  be  surprised  in  bivouac  the  night  before ; 
General  Dejean,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
officers  of  artillery,  for  having  permitted  the 
cannon  ammunition  to  run  short  in  the  hottest 
of  the  fire  at  the  heights  of  Surville  ;  even  the 
heroic  Montbrun  suffered  the  most  cutting  taunts 
for  having,  without  resistance,  abandoned  the 
ridges  and  forest  of  Fontainebleau  to  the  Cos- 
sacks. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  part  of  these 
reproaches  were,  in  some  degree,  well  founded. 
though  others  were  altogether  unjust ;  but  the 
necessity  of  making  any  of  them  public  at  this 
critical  juncture  was  not  equally  apparent ;  and 
it  was  evident  to  all,  both  that  the  emperor's 
fatigue  and  anxiety  had  fearfully  augmented  the 
natural  violence  of  his  temper,  and  that  the  ne- 
cessities of  his  situation  had  made  him  expect 
and  calculate  on  achievements,  both  from  his 
officers  and  soldiers,  which  it  was  beyond  hu- 
man strength  to  effect.* 

The  day  after  the  battle  Napoleon  remained  at 
Surville,  while  his  advanced  guards  N  leon-s 
in  all  directions  followed  the  allied  steps  for  fol- 
Grand  Army  up  the  valley  of  the  lowing-  up  his 
Seine,  towards  Sens,  Bray,  and  successes- 
Nogent.  Conceiving  that  Schwartzenberg's  re- 
treat was  now  decidedly  pronounced,  and  being 
well  aware  of  the  nervousness  of  the  Austriau 
generals  about  their  lines  of  communication,  he 
at  the  same  time  wrote  to  Marshal  Augereau 
to  resume  the  offensive  at  Lyons,  and  threaten 
the  rear  of  the  Grand  Army  from  the  side  of 
Macon.  That  marshal's  force,  which  original- 
ly, as  already  mentioned,  consisted  of  twelve 
thousand  men,  had  been  considerably  augment- 
ed by  two  divisions  of  iron  veterans,  drawn, 
from  Suchet's  army  in  Catalonia,  and  the  levies 
in  Dauphiny  and  Savoy,  which  were  command- 
ed by  Generals  Marchand  and  Serras ;  and 
these  re-enforcements  had  enabled  him  to  as- 
sume so  threatening  an  attitude  at  Lyons,  that 
General  Budna,  who  commanded  the  extreme 
Austrian  left  in  that  quarter,  which  did  not 
muster  above  fifteen  thousand  sabres  and  ba- 
yonets, had  been  under  the  necessity  of  evacua- 
ting the  valley  of  the  Rhone  below  the  Jura, 
and  concentrating  his  forces  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Geneva.  The  communication  over 
Mont  Cenis  with  the  viceroy's  army  in  the  Ital- 

At  that  name  Napoleon  evinced  the  wannest  emotion ;  he 
heard  only  the  grief  of  the  marshal,  and  strongly  sympathi- 
zed with  it.  Victor,  then  resuming  confidence,  protested 
anew  that  he  would  not  leave  the  army.  '  I  will  shoulder 
a  musket,'  said  he  ;  '  Victor  has  not  forgot  his  old  occupa- 
tion :  I  will  take  my  place  in  the  Guard.'  These  words  at 
length  disarmed  the  emperor.  '  Well,  Victor,'  said  he, 
stretching  out  his  hand,  '  remain  with  us.  I  cannot  restor* 
to  you  your  corps,  which  I  have  bestowed  on  Gerard  ;  but 
1  give  you  two  divisions  of  the  Guard  :  go,  now,  take  com- 
mand of  them,  and  let  there  be  noquestion  between  us.'  .  .  . 
Yet  he  so  far  was  imbued  with  his  feelings  of  resentment, 
that  in  the  bulletin,  dated  that  day,  giving  an  account  of  the 
combat  of  Montereau,  he  said,  '  General  Chateau  will  die, 
but  he  will  die  at  least  accompanied  by  the  regrets  of  the 
whole  army  :  a  fate  far  preferable  to  that  of  a  soldier  who 
has  only  purchased  the  prolongation  of  his  existence  by  sur- 
viving his  reputation,  and  extinguishing  the  sentiments 
which  French  honour  inspires  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
we  are  placed." — Fain,  Campagne  de  1814,  111-113,  and. 
Moniteur,  20th  Feb.,  1814. 
,  „*  Fain,  109,  110.    Moniteur,  Feb.  20,  1314. 
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ian  plains  had  been  re-established,  and  the 
course  of  the  Soane  to  Macon  was  entirely 
cleared  of  the  enemy.  Napoleon,  therefore,  in- 
dulged sanguine  hopes,  and  not  without  reason, 
that  he  would  be  able,  by  means  of  this  auxilia- 
ry force,  so  to  straiten  the  rear,  and  cut  up  the 
communications  of  the  Grand  Army,  that  their 
farther  stay  in  France  would  be  rendered  im- 
possible :  already  he  dreamed  of  fresh  conquests 
beyond  the  Rhine  ;  and  in  his  exultation  more 
"nan  once  said,  "  I  am  nearer  Munich  than  the 
allies  are  to  Paris."* 

But  while  Napoleon  was,  not  altogether  with- 
Advanceofthe  out  reason>  calculating  upon  these 
Crown-prince  vast  results  from  his  successes,  and 
of  Sweden  to  looking  to  the  incursions  of  his 
the  Rhine.  lieutenants  to  threaten  the  flanks 
and  rear  of  the  weightiest  of  his  opponents,  his 
own  rear  was  menaced,  and  a  new  enemy  was 
descending  from  the  North,  who,  in  the  end, 
came  to  tell  with  decisive  effect  upon  the  for- 
tunes of  the  campaign.  Notwithstanding  the 
reluctance  of  Bernadotte  to  prosecute  in  person 
the  invasion,  and  the  long  time  which  he  had 
consumed  in  the  separate  contest  with  Den- 
mark in  the  south  of  Jutland,  the  time  had  now 
arrived  when  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  him 
to  avoid  appearing,  if  not  in  person,  at  least  by 
means  of  his  generals,  on  the  great  theatre  of 
action. t  The  most  urgent  requisition  had  been 
made  to  him  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  to 
bring  his  forces  into  action  ;  and  as  the  peace 
with  Sweden,  and  blockade  of  Davoust  in  Ham- 
burg byBenningsen's  powerful  army  of  reserve, 
forty-five  thousand  strong,  which  had  been  di- 
rected there  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  left  him 
no  longer  an  excuse,  he  was  obliged,  however 
reluctant,  to  advance  towards  the  Rhine.  On 
the  10th  of  February  he  arrived  at  Cologne, 
from  whence,  two  days  afterward,  he 
e  '  "  published  a  proclamation  to  the  French 
people,  in  which  he  vindicated  his  invasion  of 
his  native  country,  by  the  anxious  desire  which 
he  felt  that  it  should  no  longer  continue,  as  it 
had  been,  the  scourge  of  the  earth  ;  and  on  the 
solemn  assurance  which  he  declared  he  had 
received  from  the  allied  sovereigns,  that  they 
made  war  on  France  only  to  secure  the  inde- 
pendence of  other  states.  Meanwhile,  Bulow, 
who  commanded  his  advanced  guard,  had  hith- 
erto been  unable  to  make  any  impression  on 
Antwerp,  even  though  aided  by  Sir  Thomas 
Graham  and  eight  thousand  English  troops  ; 
but  he  had  been  more  successful  at  Bois-le-Duc, 
which  was  delivered  up  to  him,  with  a  hundred 
and  fifty  heavy  cannon  on  its  ramparts,  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place.  And  Winzingerode, 
having  received  considerable  re-enforcements 
at  Namur,  the  siege  of  Antwerp  was  converted 
into  a  blockade  ;  Bulow  united  the  best  part  of 
his  forces  to  those  of  the  Russian  commander, 
and  both  together  took  the  road  by  Avesnes  for 
Laon.J 

To  reach  the  latter  town,  it  was  indispensa- 

Advance  of  ble>  in  the  first  instance,  to  gain 
Winzingerode  possession  of  the  former,  as  it  cov- 
to  Laon,  and     ered  the  road  by  which  Laon  was 

Soisson'T11  °f    t0  be  aPProacned  :  but  Chernicheff, 
with  the  Russian  advanced  guard, 


*  Fain,  113,  115.     Lab.,  ii.,  224,  225.     Vaud.,  i.,  391, 
395.  t  Ante,  iv.,  189. 

X  Lab.,  ii.,  106,  108.    Dan.,  121,  122.    Koch,  i.,  275. 


appeared  before  Avesnes  at  daybreak  on  the 
9th  of  February,  and  it  surrendered  without  re- 
sistance, with  its  weak  garrison  of  two  hun- 
dred men.  By  this  capture  four  hundred  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  prisoners,  taken  during 
the  Peninsular  war,  were  set  at  liberty.  e  ' 10" 
Napoleon  had  never  expected  that  the  allies 
would  have  entered  France  on  this  side,  and  the 
frontier  fortresses  were  wholly  unprovided  with 
the  means  of  making  any  resistance.  Rheims 
opened  its  gates  the  very  next  day  ;  and 
the  whole  country  between  the  Sarre  e  '  ' 
and  the  Meuse,  in  the  rear,  disgusted  with  the 
intolerable  exactions  of  the  French  armies,  re- 
ceived the  allies  with  open  arms.  But  these 
easy  successes  led  to  another  of  a  more  diffi- 
cult and  important  character.  Soissons,  com- 
manding as  it  does  the  only  bridge  in  that  quar- 
ter over  the  Aisne,  and  lying  on  the  great  road 
from  Laon  to  Paris,  as  well  as  several  other 
roads  which  intersect  each  other  in  its  centre, 
is  a  fortress  which,  in  a  strategetical  point  of 
view,  is  of  the  very  highest  importance.  It  is 
an  old  town,  adorned  by  a  massy  Gothic  church, 
and  surrounded  by  antiquated  walls,  which, 
however,  had  been  armed  and  repaired,  and  put 
in  a  respectable  posture  of  defence.  Green  and 
level  meadows  immediately  adjoin  it  on  all 
sides  ;  but  they  are  confined  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  river,  and  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  on 
either  side  the  road  ascends  the  slopes  of  the 
more  elevated  plateau,  on  the  summit  of  which 
it  generally  runs,  and  from  the  brows  of  which 
plunging  shot  may  be  sent  by  artillery  into  the 
town  beneath,  to  which  the  cannon  on  its  ram- 
parts, pointed  upward,  were  little  calculated  to 
make  an  effectual  reply.  Notwithstanding  this 
disadvantage,  however,  the  capture  of  the  place 
was  not  likely  to  be  an  easy  enterprise,  as  Na- 
poleon, sensible  of  its  importance,  had  intrusted 
its  defence  to  the  brave  General  Rusca,  one  of 
his  old  companions  in  arms  in  the  Italian  cam- 
paigns, who  had  under  his  command  the  depot 
of  six  regiments  of  the  line,  a  thousand  National 
Guards,  and  a  hundred  gendarmes  ;  in  all,  about 
four  thousand  five  hundred  men.* 

Notwithstanding  the  resistance  which  might 
be  expected  from  so  determined  a 
character  as  General  Rusca,  at  the  |0^™u"gof 
head  of  so  respectable  a  force,  Gen- 
eral Chernicheff  offered  to  carry  it  by  a  coup-de- 
main,  and,  for  this  purpose,  only  demanded  the 
advanced  guard,  consisting  of  four  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  with  eighteen  pieces  of  cannon. 
Though  by  no  means  sanguine  of  success,  Win- 
zingerode permitted  the  attempt  to  be  made, 
throwing  on  Chernicheff  the  whole  responsibility 
in  case  of  failure — the  usual  resource  of  weak 
men  who  have  to  act  with  resolute.  Cherni- 
chefT,  accordingly,  set  out  with  his  small  but  gal- 
lant band,  and  on  the  descent  of  the  plateau 
from  the  side  of  Laon  towards  the  valley  of  the 
Aisne,  fell  in  with  the  French  advanced  Feb  12 
guard,  two  thousand  strong,  consisting 
chiefly  of  National  Guards,  which  was  speedily 
put  to  the  rout,  and  driven  down  the  slope 
across  the  meadows  into  Soissons,  with  the  loss 
of  five  hundred  men.  The  Russians  advanced, 
after  this  success,  to  within  cannon-shot  of  the 
place,  but  purposely  delayed  the  attack  till  next 

*  Personal  observation.     Dan.,  124,  125.     Koch,  i.,  276, 
277.    Lab.,  ii.,  208,  209. 
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day,  in  order  to  throw  the  enemy  off  their  guard, 
by  leading  them  to  suppose  that  there  were  no- 
thing but  Cossacks  and  light  troops,  incapable 
of  attempting  an  assault  before  the  place.   Early 
13    on  the  following  morning  preparations 
for  storming  were  made,  and  Chernicheff 
resolved  to  direct  his  principal  attack  against 
the  tete-du-pont,  and  from  thence  force  his  way 
into  the  town.     The  infantry  was  directed  to 
advance  by  the  highway  from  Laon,  while  a  de- 
tachment of  light  troops  was  despatched  to  take 
possession  of  a  public-house,  about  ninety  yards 
from  the  walls,  to  the  right  of  the  great  road ; 
and  the  Cossack  regiments,  each  preceded  by 
six  pieces  of  artillery,  advanced  in  a  semicircle 
towards  the  walls,  so  as  to  distract  the  enemy 
as  to  the  real  point  where  an  attack  was  to  be 
made.     These  dispositions,  executed  with  re- 
markable precision,  proved  entirely  successful. 
The  light  infantry  speedily  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  public-house,  and  from  its  roof 
and  windows  kept  up  such  a  fire  on  the  bridge 
head,  that  it  was  abandoned,  and  the  columns  of 
infantry,  advancing  rapidly  in  pursuit,  attempt- 
ed to  carry  the  gate,  but  was  repulsed  with  loss. 
"While  re-forming  his  men  for  a  second  assault, 
signs  of  sudden  disorder  were  observed  on  the 
rampart ;  and  the  Russians,  though  as  yet  ig- 
norant of  the  cause,  immediately  took  advan- 
tage of  it  to  run  two  petards  up  to  the  gates, 
which  blew  them  partially  off  their  hinges,  and 
the  light  infantry,  quickly  running  up,  comple- 
ted their  destruction.     The  whole  body  of  the 
assailants  then  rushed  in,  and  pushed  on  with 
such  vigour,  that  very  little  farther  resistance 
was  attempted ;  three  battalions  succeeded  in 
I  making  their  escape  by  the  gates  on  the  oppo- 
site side  towards  Compeigne,  which  were  not 
invested  ;  but  fourteen  guns  and  three  thousand 
six  hundred  men  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  vic- 
tors.    The  confusion  on  the  rampart  had  been 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  General  Rusca,  who 
was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  while  bravely  en- 
couraging his  men  ;  and  with  him  all  presence 
of  mind,  on  the  part  of  the  garrison,  seemed  to 
have  been  extinguished.* 

The  capture  of  this  important  strategetical 
Which isevac-  Point>  wnich  Napoleon  regarded  of 
uated  by  the  such  value  that  he  had  commenced 
Russians,  and   the  tracing  out  of  a  great  intrench- 

the<Frenchby  e(*  camP>  capable  of  containing  his 
whole  army,  in  its  vicinity,  was  a 
severe  blow  to  him,  and  would  have  been  im- 
mediately attended  by  the  most  important  con- 
sequences, were  it  not  for  the  succession  of  dis- 
asters which  at  this  very  time  were  befalling 
the  army  of  Silesia,  which  rendered  it  extremely 
hazardous  for  the  Russian  general  to  pursue 
his  success  any  farther  on  the  road  from  Laon 
to  Paris.  The  capture  of  Soissons  made  Cher- 
nicheff acquainted  with  these  important  events  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  Winzingerode  received 
orders  from  Blucher  to  march  to  Rheims,  in  or- 
der to  be  at  hand  to  form  a  reserve  for  his  for- 
ces, so  grievously  weakened  by  the  bloody  cam- 
paign of  the  last  three  weeks.  Chernicheff, 
therefore,  wisely  concluded  that  to  retain  Sois- 
sons would  be  to  expose  its  garrison  to  certain 
destruction  from  the  victorious  French  armies, 
now  at  no  great  distance  ;   and,  at  the  same 

*  Dan.,  127,  129.    Koch,  i.,  277.  278.    Lab.,  ii.,  208,  209. 
Vaud.,  ii.,  24,  27. 
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time,  weaken  his  detachment  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  endanger  the  whole.  He  therefore, 
though  with  bitter  regret,  abandoned  his  brill- 
iant conquest  the  very  day  he  had  made  it,  and 
inarched  in  the  direction  of  Rheims,  where  he 
joined  Winzingerode.  Meanwhile,  a  detach- 
ment of  Mortier's  troops  reoccupied  Soissons, 
which  was  again  put  in  a  posture  of  defence, 
and  Sacken,  D'York,  and  Langeron  joined  Blu- 
cher at  Chalons,  where  the  veteran  marshal 
was  indefatigably  engaged  in  reorganizing  and 
concentrating  his  army.  With  such  success 
were  his  efforts  attended,  and  such  was  the 
magnitude  of  the  resources  still  at  his  disposal, 
that  by  the  18th  of  February  he  had  collected 
forty-five  thousand  infantry  and  fourteen  thou- 
sand cavalry,  with  which  he  was  ready  to  re- 
new active  operations.* 

Napoleon,  on  the  second  day  after  the  con- 
flict of  Montereau,  put  his  army  in  Concentrat,on 
motion,  and  ascended  the  course  of  the  allied 
of  the  Seine  to  Bray  and  Nogent.  armies  m  front 
Everywhere  the  allied  columns  re-  of  Tr°yes- 
tired  before  him.  At  the  latter  town  he  found 
the  most  deplorable  traces  of  the  ravages  of  war, 
and  decisive  marks  of  the  desperate  stand  which 
Bourmont,  with  his  devoted  rear-guard,  had 
made  ten  days  before  against  the  attacks  of  the 
allies.  The  walls  were  pierced  with  cannon- 
balls  :  many  streets  in  ruins :  everywhere  the  tra- 
ces of  conflagration  and  destruction .  In  the  midst 
of  these  disasters,  the  Sisters  of  Charity  had  re- 
mained at  their  post,  tending  alike,  with  heroic 
devotion  in  the  public  hospital,  the  wounded  and 
suffering  among  their  friends  and  their  enemies. 
During  this  day's  march,  good  order  was  F  b  20 
preserved  in  the  allied  columns,  and  the  e 
artillery  and  chariots,  favoured  by  a  clear,  bright 
frost,  which  made  the  fields  everywhere  passa- 
ble, even  for  the  heaviest  carriages,  were  all 
brought  off  in  safety.  But  on  the  succeeding 
days,  the  usual  symptoms  of  disorder 
and  confusion  appeared  in  the  retreat-  e  '  * 
ing  host.  The  converging  of  so  many  different 
columns  and  such  innumerable  carriages  to- 
wards one  highway  necessarily  produced  great 
difficulty  ;  and  the  allied  troops,  long  accustomed 
to  victory,  loudly  murmured  at  a  retreat  before  a 
force  of  little  more  than  half  of  their  own.  The 
resolution,  however,  of  the  allied  sovereigns  to 
concentrate  their  forces,  and  accept  battle  in 
front  of  Troyes,  had  been  definitively  taken  ;  Blu- 
cher was  already  in  full  march  across  from  the 
banks  of  the  Marne  to  the  valley  of  the  Seine  to 
join  them  ;  the  retreat  was  continued  on  the 
21st  towards  Troyes,  and  on  the  evening  of  that 
day  a  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men  were  as- 
sembled between  Mery,  Arcis,  Sur  Aube,  and 
Sommesous,  covering  all  the  approaches  to 
Troyes.  Such  was  the  vigour  with  which  Blu- 
cher reorganized  his  beaten  army,  that  he  ap- 
peared at  the  rendezvous  at  Mery  with  fifty 
thousand  men  and  three  hundred  pieces  of  can- 
non, t 

Napoleon  made  no  attempt  to  prevent  the 
junction  of  the  grand  allied  and  Silesian  armies. 
He  remained  several  days  at  Nogent,  employed 
in  making  a  new  distribution  of  his  troops,  and 

*  Dan.,  128,  130.  Koch,  i.,  275,  277.  Lab.,  ii.,  208,  209. 
Vaud.,  i.,  399,  400. 

t  Burgh.,  148,  149.  Fain,  116,  117.  Dan.,  157,  161, 
162.     Koch,  i.,  330,  333. 
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Napoleon  of-  in  sending  orders  to  Augereau  at 
fers  battle  to  Lyons,  by  whom  he  hoped  the  de- 
Schwartzen-  cisive  blow  against  the  rear  of 
clTrfe'sTt^and"  Schwartzenberg  would  be  struck, 
retreats  from  That  general,  surprised  at  the  in- 
Troyes.  Feb-  activity  of  the  French  emperor, 
ruary  22.  made  a  grand  reconnoissance  with 

ten  thousand  horse  on  the  22d,  which  brought 
on  a  heavy  cannonade,  but  it  led  to  nothing 
decisive ;  and  the  French,  without  being  seri- 
ously molested,  took  up  their  line  of  battle 
between  Pony  and  Le  Goez,  in  sight  of  the 
Grand  Army,  which  stood  in  front  of  Troyes, 
stretching  on  both  sides  of  the  Seine,  from 
Mongue  on  the  right  to  Villacerf  on  the  left. 
A  great  battle  was  expected  on  both  sides,  and 
each  made  preparations  to  receive  it.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  two  armies  was  widely  different. 
The  recent  extraordinary  success  of  the  French 
had  restored  all  their  former  confidence  to  the 
soldiers  ;  their  trust  in  the  star  of  the  emperor 
had  returned ;  and,  though  well  aware  of  the 
numerical  superiority  of  their  opponents,  they 
had  witnessed  the  confusion  and  precipitance 
of  their  retreat,  and  felt  assured  of  victory.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  allies  were  depressed  by 
the  little  fruit  which  they  had  derived  from  so 
many  successes ;  they  were  mortified  at  the 
defeats  they  had  recently  sustained  from  an 
army  not  half  their  number,  and  felt  no  con- 
fidence in  the  ability  or  firmness  of  the  Aus- 
trian commander-in-chief,  at  the  head  of  so 
multifarious  an  array,  to  withstand  the  sudden 
and  weighty  strokes  of  Napoleon.  Above  all, 
despondency  and  vacillation  had  possessed  it- 
self of  the  generals  at  headquarters  ;  they  were 
dismayed  at  the  prospect  of  a  long  retreat, 
through  a  hostile  population,  to  the  Rhine  ;  and 
the  Austrian  officers,  in  particular,  felt  all  their 
wonted  apprehensions  at  the  army  of  Augereau, 
which  report  had  magnified  to  forty  thousand 
men,  falling  on  their  long  line  of  communication 
towards  the  Jura.  "  The  Grand  Army,"  said 
they,  "  has  lost  half  its  numbers  by  the  sword, 
disease,  and  wet  weather ;  the  country  we  are 
now  in  is  ruined  ;  the  sources  of  our  supplies 
are  dried  up ;  and  all  around  us  the  inhabitants 
are  ready  to  raise  the  standard  of  insurrection. 
The  loss  of  a  battle,  in  such  circumstances, 
would  draw  after  it  a  retreat  to  the  Rhine, 
where,  in  all  probability,  we  should  be  met  by 
the  corps  of  Marshal  Augereau,  who  has  forty 
thousand  men  under  his  command.  It  has  be- 
come indispensable  to  secure  a  retreat  to  Ger- 
many, and  wait  for  re-enforcements  from  thence, 
as  well  as  arrest  the  progress  of  the  enemy  in 
the  south,  before  we  think  of  resuming  offensive 
operations."  In  the  council  of  war  held  at 
Feb  23  troyes  on  the  23d,  these  opinions  pre- 
vailed with  the  majority,  as  is  invariably 
the  case  where  a  serious  decision  is  devolved 
upon  a  body  the  smallness  of  whose  numbers 
throws  upon  each  individual  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility without  the  credit  of  decision  ;  and  the 
bolder  councils  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who 
strongly  urged  that  they  should  fight  a  great 
battle  and  resume  the  offensive,  were  overruled. 
The  retreat  was,  accordingly,  continued  all 
night  through  Troyes,  which  was  abandoned 
next  day  ;  and,  as  confusion  and  disorder  soon 
spread  to  an  alarming  extent  in  the  retiring 
columns,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  offer  Na- 


poleon an  armistice,  for  which  purpose  Prince 
Wentzel  Lichtenstein,  one  of  Schwartzenberg'a 
officers,  was  despatched  to  his  headquarters.* 

Napoleon  received  the  aid-de-camp  in  the 
hamlet  of  Chartres,  where  he  had  Armistice  of 
passed  the  night.  He  brought,  along  Lusigny. 
with  the  proposal  for  an  armistice,  February  24. 
an  answer  from  the  Emperor  Francis  to  the  pri- 
vate letter  which  he  had  written  to  him  six  days 
before  from  Nangis  :  a  sure  proof  that  the  sep- 
arate interests  of  Austria  were  beginning  to  dis- 
joint the  alliance.  This  letter  contained  the  most 
conciliatory  expressions ;  admitted  that  the  plans 
of  the  allies  had  been  seriously  deranged  ;  and 
concluded  with  stating  that,  in  the  rapidity  and 
force  of  his  strokes,  the  emperor  recognised  the 
former  great  character  of  his  son-in-law.  As 
usual  with  him  on  such  occasions,  Napoleon 
entered  into  a  long  and  confidential  conversa- 
tion with  Prince  Lichtenstein ;  and,  after  it 
had  continued  a  considerable  time,  asked  him 
whether  the  reports  were  well  founded  which 
were  in  circulation  as  to  the  intention  of  the 
allied  sovereigns  to  dethrone  him  and  replace 
the  Bourbon  family  on  the  throne  of  France. 
Prince  Lichtenstein  warmly  repelled  the  idea, 
and  assured  the  emperor  that  the  reports  were 
altogether  destitute  of  foundation  :  Napoleon, 
however,  professed  himself  by  no  means  satis- 
fied with  these  explanations,  and  protested  that 
the  presence  of  the  Duke  de  Berry  in  Jersey,  of 
the  Duke  d'Angouleme  at  Wellington's  head- 
quarters, and,  above  all,  of  the  Count  d'Artois 
in  Switzerland,  in  the  rear  of  the  Grand  Army, 
was  little  calculated  to  allay  his  apprehensions 
on  this  head.  Towards  evening  the  officer  was 
sent  back  with  a  haughty  letter  from  Berthier 
to  Schwartzenberg,  in  which  he  stated  that 
"  the  assurances  given  to  your  highness  of  its 
being  the  wish  of  Austria  to  bring  about  a  gen- 
eral pacification  had  induced  the  emperor  to 
accede  to  the  proposal."  The  plenipotentiaries 
appointed  to  conclude  the  armistice  were,  Count 
Shuvaloff  on  the  part  of  Russia,  Duca  on  that 
of  Austria,  and  Rauch  for  Prussia ;  and  Lu- 
signy was  the  place  fixed  on  for  the  confer- 
ence. The  principal  conditions  were,  that  the 
passes  of  the  Vosges  Mountains  were  to  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  allies  ;  and  that  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  two  armies  was  to  be 
the  line  of  the  Marne,  as  far  as  Chalons,  for  the 
Grand  Army,  and  thence  along  the  course  of 
the  Vele  till  it  joins  the  Aisne,  for  that  of  Sile- 
sia. But  so  confident  was  Napoleon  in  the  re- 
turning good  fortune  of  his  arms,  that,  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Austrians,  he  would  not 
consent  to  a  suspension  of  hostilities  while  the 
conferences  for  an  armistice  were  going  on ; 
and  Alexander,  who  was  strongly  averse  to  the 
armistice,  look  advantage  of  this  circumstance 
to  direct  Winzingerode  to  pay  no  attention  to 
any  intimation  he  might  receive  of  a  suspension 
of  hostilities  till  he  received  a  special  order  from 
the  emperor  himself.tt 

*  Dan.,  i.,  162,  165.     Burgh.,  148,  150.     Fain,  117,  119. 

1-  Dan.,  166,  167.     Fain,  122,  123.     Burgh.,  155,  157. 

X  It  was  not  without  the  most  vigorous  remonstrances  on. 
the  part  of  Blucher  and  Alexander  that  this  perilous  reso- 
lution to  retreat  was  at  this  period  taken  by  the  allied  coun- 
cil. On  being  informed  of  the  intention  of  the  Austrian 
generalissimo  to  retreat  from  before  Troyes,  the  old  mar- 
shal became  literally  furious :  openly  charged  him  with 
bribery  and  treachery,  and  declared  he  would  on  no  account 
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A.  lamentable  catastrophe  attended  the  return 
of  good  fortune  to  the  cause  of  Na- 
orrroyes  by"  poleon,  and  stained,  if  it  did  not 
Napoleon,  and  disgrace,  his  arms.  On  the  even- 
execution  of  jng  0f  tne  23d,  the  French  advan- 
oua  t-  ced  posts  appeared  before  the  gates 
of  Troyes,  and  notwithstanding  the  sort  of  truce 
which  existed,  some  skirmishing  took  place  be- 
tween the  videttes  on  either  side.  During  the 
night,  however,  the  town  was  entirely  evacua- 
ted by  the  allied  troops,  and  at  daybreak  on  the 
following  morning  Napoleon  entered  it,  without 
opposition,  in  the  the  midst  of  his  Guards.  The 
middle  and  poorer  classes,  who  were  unanimous 
in  favour  of  his  government,  received  the  em- 
peror with  unbounded  enthusiasm,  although  the 
higher  classes,  who  were  for  the  most  part  at- 
tached to  the  exiled  dynasty,  remained  aloof. 
As  he  passed  through  the  streets,  crowds  sur- 
rounded him,  striving  to  kiss  his  hand  or  touch 
his  horse,  and,  with  loud  acclamations,  saluted 
him  as  the  saviour  of  his  country.  The  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  order  the  arrest  of  the  Mar- 
quis de  Widranges  and  M.  Goualt.  The  former 
had  set  out  some  time  before  for  Bale,  and  so 
escaped ;  but  the  latter,  in  spite  of  all  the  en- 
treaties of  his  friends,  had  persisted  in  remain- 
ing in  Troyes,  being  unwilling  to  leave  his  wife, 
"who  could  not  be  moved,  and  to  whom  he  was 
tenderly  attached.  He  was  immediately  arrest- 
ed, and  brought  before  a  military  commission, 
and  condemned  to  death.  M.  Duchatel,  with 
whom  the  emperor  was  lodged,  threw  himself 
at  his  feet,  and,  with  M.  Goualt's  family,  im- 
plored pardon,  reminding  him  how  much  a  deed 
of  clemency  would  add  to  the  lustre  of  his  vic- 
tory. But  the  emperor,  though  often  inclined 
to  mercy  when  the  first  fit  of  passion  was  over, 
on  this  occasion  was  inexorable,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate nobleman  was  left  to  his  fate.  At  elev- 
en at  night  he  was  led  out,  by  torchlight,  sur- 
rounded by  gendarmes,  to  the  place  appointed 
for  public  executions ;  on  his  back  and  his  breast 
were  affixed  a  placard,  with  the  words,  written 
in  large  characters,  "  Traitor  to  his  country ;" 
and  he  died  with  heroic  firmness,  without  per- 
mitting his  eyes  to  be  bandaged,  and  protesting 
with  his  last  breath  his  devotion  to  his  king  and 
country.* 

Napoleon  had  now  performed  the  most  ex- 
traordinary and  brilliant  military  achievements 
in  his  long  and  eventful  career.      Recovering 

retreat  with  him,  but  would  separate  and  march  direct  on 
Paris,  in  order  to  compel  Napoleon  to  give  up  the  pursuit 
of  the  Grand  Army,  and  turn  his  forces  against  that  of  Si- 
lesia. Alexander,  on  being  informed  of  these  intentions, 
approved  of  them,  but  directed  the  field-marshal  previously 
to  give  the  details  of  his  plan.  Blucher  immediately,  with 
his  own  hand,  wrote  out  on  atom  sheet  of  paper  the  following 
note:  "  1.  The  retreat  of  the  Grand  Army  will  cause  the 
whole  French  nation  to  take  up  arms,  and  the  French  who 
have  declared  for  the  good  cause  will  suffer.  2.  Our  victo- 
rious armies  will  lose  heart.  3.  We  shall  retreat  into  a 
country  where  there  are  no  supplies,  and  where  the  inhab- 
itants, being  forced  to  give  up  their  last  morsel,  will  be 
reduced  to  despair.  4.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  will 
recover  from  the  consternation  into  which  he  has  been 
thrown  by  our  successes,  and  will,  as  before,  recover  the 
confidence  of  the  nation.  Most  heartily  do  I  thank  your 
majesty  for  the  permission  you  have  given  me  to  resume 
the  offensive.  1  Hatter  myself  with  the  hopes  of  success  if 
your  majesty  will  give  positive  orders  to  Generals  Winzin- 
gerode  and  Bulow  to  place  themselves  under  my  command. 
Joined  by  them,  I  will  march  on  Pans,  fearing  neither  Na- 
poleon nor  his  marshals,  should  they  come  to  meet  me." — 
Danilefskv,  171,  172. 
*  Fain,  129,  131.    Lab.,  ii.,  247,  249.    Beauch.,  ii.,23,  25. 
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lution  and  the  energy  of  his  char-  0f  tuege  suo. 
acter,  from  the  lowest  point  of  de-  cesses  on  the 
pression,  he  had  at  once  arrested  partofNapo 
the  course  of  disaster,  after  an  appa-  eoa' 
rently  decisive  defeat,  and  struck  the  most  ter- 
rible blows  against  the  armies  of  his  adversa 
ties.  Suddenly  stopping  his  retreat,  crossing 
the  country,  and  falling  perpendicularly  on  the 
line  of  march  of  the  army  of  Silesia,  he  had 
surprised  the  Prussian  marshal  in  a  straggling 
and  unguarded  situation,  where  his  scattered 
corps  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  superior  force 
which  he  directed  against  them.  At  Champau- 
bert,  Montmirail,  and  Vauchamps,  he  had  in- 
flicted a  loss  of  full  twenty  thousand  men  on 
that  iron  band  of  veterans,  without  being  weak- 
ened on  his  own  side  by  more  than  a  fourth 
part  of  the  number;  while  at  Nangis  and  Mon- 
tereau  he  had  stopped  the  advance  of  the  Grand 
Army,  weakened  them  by  fully  twelve  thousand 
men,  and  thrown  back  their  victorious  stand- 
ards across  the  Seine.  Such  was  the  terror 
produced  by  his  arms,  that  irresolution  and  cir- 
cumspection had  succeeded  to  boldness  and  de- 
cision in  the  allied  councils  :  the  intrepid  advice 
of  Alexander  and  Blucher  was  disregarded;  and 
a  hundred  and  forty  thousand  of  the  bravest 
troops  in  Europe  abandoned  the  capital  of  Cham- 
pagne, retreated  ignominiously  before  sixty 
thousand,  and  concluded  by  soliciting  an  armi- 
stice from  them.  When  it  is  recollected  that 
these  marvellous  results  were  gained  by  a  force 
which  never  could  bring  above  seventy  thou- 
sand sabres  and  bayonets  into  the  field,  against 
a  host  of  more  than  double  that  number,  com- 
posed of  the  veteran  soldiers  who  had  saved 
Russia  and  delivered  Germany,  and  that,  though 
thus  inferior  upon  the  whole,  he  was  always 
superior  at  the  point  of  attack,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  a  more  brilliant  series  of  military 
movements  is  not  recorded  in  history  ;  and  that, 
if  none  other  existed  to  signalize  his  capacity, 
they  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  render  the 
name  of  Napoleon  immortal. 

It  must  at  the  same  time  be  observed,  that 
the  genius  of  the  French  emperor 
was  seconded  to  a  wish  by  the  op-  ^r0?  of  the 

■>  r    allied  generals. 

posite  and  contradictory  qualities 
of  the  two  commanders-in-chief  of  the  allied 
armies.     Blucher,  daring,  impetuous,  and  con- 
fident, was  hastening  on  to  Paris,  with  his  col- 
umns so  far  dissevered,  and  so  incapable  of 
supporting  each  other  in  case  of  danger,  that 
they  seemed  at  once  to  invite  a  flank  attack, 
and  defy  mutual  co-operation  ;  while  Schwartz- 
enberg,  slow,  methodical,  and  circumspect,  was 
alike  disqualified  to  lend  him  any  assistance  in 
case  of  need,  or  relieve  him  from  the  pressure 
of  the  enemy  by  the  vigour  of  his  own  opera- 
tions.    Thus,  the  former  was  as  likely  to  run 
headlong  into  hazard  as  the  latter  was,  by  nev- 
er daring,  never  to  win  ;  the  extreme  anxiety 
of  the  one  for  a  vigorous  advance  exposed  him 
as  much  to  danger  as  the  strong  disposition  of 
the  other  for  the  favourite  Austrian  manoeuvre 
of  a  retreat  disabled  him   from  obviating  it. 
The  great  merit  of  the  French  emperor — and, 
situated  as  he  was,  it  was  a  merit  of  the  very 
highest  kind — consisted  in  his  clear  appreciation 
of  the  opposite  qualities  of  these  two  command- 
ers ;  in  the  genius  which  made  him  perceive 
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that  the  hardihood  of  the  one  would  expose  him 
to  perils,  while  the  circumspection  of  the  other 
would  admit  of  his  being  almost  entirely  neg- 
lected ;  and  in  the  moral  courage  which,  refu- 
sing to  be  subdued  even  by  the  most  serious 
disasters,  saw  in  them  only  the  germe  of  false 
confidence  to  his  antagonists,  and  the  opportu- 
nity of  recalling  victory  to  the  imperial  stand- 
ards for  himself. 
Matters,  however,  had  now  arrived  at  that 

Lord  Castle-      Point>    fr0m    the    moral    effect    of 

reagh  at  the  these  successes  on  the  councils  of 
council  at  Bar-  the  majority  of  the  allies,  that  the 
bur-Aube.  success  of  the  invasion  of  France, 
and,  with  it,  the  holding  together  of  the  grand 
alliance,  hung  by  a  thread  ;  and  the  influence 
of  Alexander,  great  as  it  was,  was  unable  sin- 
gly to  stem  the  torrent  of  despondency,  or  retain 
the  allied  army  in  that  intrepid  course,  from 
which  alone  ultimate  salvation  to  the  cause  of 
Europe  could  be  hoped.  At  this  crisis,  howev- 
er, he  received  the  most  vigorous  co-operation 
from  the  moral  courage  of  Lord  Castlereagh  ; 
and  it  was  to  the  combined  firmness  of  these 
two  great  men  that  the  triumph  of  the  alliance 
is,  beyond  all  question,  to  be  ascribed. 

On  the  25th  of  February  the  allied  sovereigns 
Plan  of  the  assembled  at  the  house  of  General 
campaign  Knesebeck,  at  Bar-sur-Aube,  as 
agreed  to  at  from  illness  he  was  unable  to  leave 
Bar-sur-Aube.  his  apartment)  or  attend  the  coun- 
cil elsewhere.  Besides  the  sovereigns,  the  fol- 
lowing persons  were  present :  Prince  Volkon- 
sky,  Baron  Diebitch,  Count  Nesselrode,  Princes 
Schwartzenberg  and  Metternich,  Count  Radet- 
sky,  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  Prince  Hardenberg. 
At  this  council  Alexander  strongly  supported, 
as  he  had  always  done,  the  policy  of  vigorous 
operations,  and  openly  announced  that  he  would 
authorize  Blucher  to  recommence  the  offensive, 
notwithstanding  the  armistice  of  Lusigny,  which 
did  not  extend  beyond  the  Grand  Army,  if  he 
could  be  re-enforced  by  the  corps  of  Bulow  and 
Winzingerode,  the  former  of  which  was  still  in 
Flanders,  though  on  the  French  frontier,  while 
the  latter  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Laon. 
But  here  a  very  great,  and  what  appeared  to 
the  majority  of  the  council  an  insurmountable 
difficulty,  presented  itself.  These  corps  belong- 
ed to  the  army  of  Bernadotte,  and  took  their 
orders  only  from  him  ;  that  prince  had  not  yet 
passed  Liege :  a  long  and  tedious  negotiation 
appeared  unavoidable  before  he  could  be  brought 
to  consent  to  such  a  dislocation  of  the  troops 
hitherto  under  his  direct  command ;  his  evident 
and  well-known  backwardness  at  co-operating 
in  the  invasion  of  France  rendered  it  certain 
that  he  would  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
prevent  the  transference  of  the  largest  and  most 
efficient  part  of  his  army  to  so  inveterate  an 
enemy  of  his  country  as  Marshal  Blucher ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  precarious  situa- 
tion of  the  alliance,  and  the  evident  hesitation 
of  Austria,  rendered  it  a  matter  of  extreme 
hazard  to  take  any  steps  which  might  afford 
him  a  pretext  for  breaking  off  from  it :  yet  a 
decision  required  to  be  come  to  without  an  in- 
stant's delay,  for  Napoleon  had  not  consented 
to  any  suspension  of  military  operations  during 
the  conferences.  Alexander  strongly  urged 
the  expedience  of  withdrawing  the  corps  of 
Winzingerode,   Bulow,  and  Woronzow,  from 


Bernadotte's  command  ;  but  he  concurred  with 
Schwartzenberg  in  holding  that  this  was  im- 
possible without  his  previous  consent ;  and  the 
majority  of  the  council  inclined  to  this  opinion. 
Upon  this,  Lord  Castlereagh  inquired  of  the 
most  experienced  officers  present  whether,  in 
a  military  point  of  view,  this  change  was  indis- 
pensable to  the  success  of  the  proposed  opera- 
tion. They  answered  that  it  was  :  upon  this 
he  immediately  stated  that,  in  that  case,  the 
plan  must  be  adopted,  and  the  necessary  orders 
given  immediately ;  that  England  had  a  right 
to  expect  that  her  allies  would  not  be  deterred 
from  a  decisive  course  by  any  such  difficulties 
as  had  been  urged  ;  that,  if  necessary,  he  would 
withhold  the  monthly  subsidies  from  the  crown 
prince  till  he  consented  to  the  arrangement ; 
and  that  he  took  upon  himself  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility of  any  consequences  that  might 
arise,  so  far  as  regarded  that  prince.  Such  was 
the  weight  of  England  as  the  universal  pay- 
master, at  that  period,  in  the  alliance,  as  well 
as  the  deserved  influence  of  her  representative 
from  his  personal  character ;  and  such  the  ef- 
fect of  this  manly  course,  adopted  at  the  deci- 
sive moment,  that  it  prevailed  with  the  assem- 
bly. The  requisite  orders  were  given  that  very 
day,  that  "  the  Grand  Army  should  retreat  to 
Langres,  and  there,  uniting  with  the  Austrian 
reserves,  accept  battle ;  and  that  the  army  of 
Silesia  should  forthwith  march  to  the  Marne, 
where  it  was  to  be  joined  by  the  corps  of  Win- 
zingerode, Bulow,  and  Woronzow,  and  imme- 
diately advance  to  Paris."  It  is  not  going  too 
far  to  assert,  that  to  this  resolution,  and  the 
moral  courage  of  the  minister  who  brought  it 
about,  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  is  immediately 
to  be  ascribed.*! 


*  Earl  of  Ripon  to  Lord  Londonderry,  July  6,  1839.  Dan., 
173.  Schwartzenberg's  General  Orders,  Feb.  26,  1814,  giv- 
en in  Burgh.,  169,  171. 

t  As  this  is  a  point  of  the  very  highest  importance,  the 
following  extract  from  a  very  interesting  letter  from  the 
Earl  of  Ripon,  who  was  confidentially  engaged  with  Lord 
Castlereagh  at  that  period,  to  his  brother,  the  present  Mar- 
quis of  Londonderry,  is  subjoined  :  "  From  Napoleon's  cen- 
tral position,  between  the  armies  of  Blucher  and  Schwartz- 
enberg, he  was   enabled   to  fall,  with  his  main  strength, 
upon  each  of  them  singly  ;  and  experience  had  proved  that 
neither  of  them  was  separately  adequate  to  withstand  his 
concentrated  efforts.     Blucher's  army  was  much  inferior  in 
number  to  Schwartzenberg's,  and  the  thing  to  be   done, 
therefore,  was  to  re-enforce  Blucher  to  such  an  extent  as 
might  ensure  the  success  of  his  movements.     But  where 
were  these  re-enforcements  to  be  found  ?     There  was  no- 
thing immediately  at  hand  but  a  body  of  Russians  under  St. 
Preist,  who  were  on  their  march  to  Rheims,  to  join  the 
corps  to  which  they  belonged  in  Blucher's  army  ;  and  they 
were  manifestly  insufficient  for  the  purpose.      But  there 
were  two  other  strong  corps,  one  of  Prussians  under  Gen- 
eral Bulow,  and  one  of  Russians  under  Winzingerode,  who 
were  on  their  march  into  France  from  Flanders,  and  might 
be  brought  forward  with  decisive  effect.     They  belonged,- 
however,  to  the  army  of  the  Crown-prince  of  Sweden,  who- 
had  not  at  that  period,  I  think,  crossed  the  Rhine  ;  they 
were  under  his  orders,  and  he  was  very  tenacious  of  his 
authority  over  them  ;  and  when  it  was  suggested  that  the 
only  mode  of  adequately  re-enforcing  Blucher  was  by  pla- 
cing these  corps  at  his  disposal  without  a  moment's  delay, 
the  difficulty  of  withdrawing  them  from  Bernadotte's  com- 
mand, without  a  previous  and  probably  tedious  discussion 
with  him,  was  represented  by  a  great  authority  as  insur- 
mountable.    Lord  Castlereagh  was  present  when  this  mat- 
ter was  discussed  at  the  council ;  and  the  moment  he  un- 
derstood that,  militarily  speaking,  the  proposed  plan  was 
indispensable  to  success,  he  took  his  line.     He  stated,  that 
in  that  case  the  plan  must  be  adopted,  and  the  necessary 
orders  immediately  given  ;  that  England  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  her  allies  would  not  be  deterred  from  a  decisive 
course  by  any  such  difficulties  as  had  been  urged,  and  he 
boldly  took  upon  himself  the  whole  responsibility  of  any 
consequences  that  might   arise,  as   far   as   regarded  th* 
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It  was  not,  however,  without  the  utmost  dif- 
„  „.  .  ficulty  that  this  decisive  resolution 

Decisive  enect  •>  ,  ,    .         ,  ...     . 

ofLordCas-  was  adopted  by  the  allied  sover- 
tlereagh's  in-  eigns.  The  majority  of  the  coun- 
terpoeiticm.  cij  maintained  that  it  would  be 
most  advantageous  for  both  armies  to  retreat. 
Alexander  decidedly  opposed  this  opinion ;  ad- 
ding that,  rather  than  do  so,  he  would  separate 
from  the  Grand  Army,  with  the  guards,  grena- 
diers, and  Wittgenstein's  corps,  and  march  with 
Blucher  on  Pans.  "  I  hope,"  added  he,  turn- 
ing to  the  King  of  Prussia,  "that  your  majesty, 
like  a  faithful  ally,  of  whose  friendship  I  have 
had  so  many  proofs,  will  not  refuse  to  accom- 
pany me."  "  I  will  do  so  with  pleasure,"  an- 
swered that  brave  prince ;  "  I  have  long  ago 
placed  my  troops  at  your  majesty's  disposal." 
"  But  why  should  you  leave  me  behind  you '!" 
added  the  Emperor  Francis.  But  these  prot- 
estations of  the  allied  sovereigns,  how  honour- 
able soever  to  themselves,  determined  nothing  : 
the  necessity  of  the  Grand  Army  retreating  was 
universally  admitted  ;  the  separation  of  Witt- 
genstein and  the  Russians  would  have  sent  it 
headlong  across  the  Jura,  and  probably  dissolv- 
ed the  alliance.  It  was  Lord  Castlereagh's  in- 
terposition, by  providing  the  means  of  adequate- 
ly re-enforcing  Blucher  without  weakening  or 
dislocating  the  Grand  Army,  which  really  de- 
termined the  campaign  ;  and  so  satisfied  was 
Alexander  of  this,  that  the  moment  the  plan 
was  agreed  to,  he  wrote  a  note  to  Blucher  with 
his  own  hand,  in  pencil,  informing  him  that  the 
corps  of  Winzingerode  and  Bulow  were  now 
placed  under  his  orders,  and  authorizing  him  to 
act  according  to  his  discretion,  on  the  sole  con- 
dition of  observing  certain  rules  of  military 
prudence.  At  the  same  council,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  form  out  of  the  German  and  Austrian 
reserves,  which  were  about  to  cross  the  Jura, 
combined  with  the  corps  of  Bianchi,  a  fresh 
army,  to  be  called  the  army  of  the  South,  fifty 
thousand  strong,  which  was  to  be  placed  under 
the  direction  of  Prince  Hesse-Homburg,  and 
was  to  march  on  Macon,  drive  back  Augereau, 
and  secure  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Grand 
Army  from  insult  ;  while  Bernadotte  and  the 
Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar  were  to  remain  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  complete  the  reduction  of 
Antwerp,  and  the  few  other  strong  places  which 
held  out  for  the  emperor  in  Flanders.* 

No  sooner  had  this  council  broken  up,  than 
Separation  of  messengers  were  despatched  in  all 
the  Grand  Ar-  directions  with  the  orders  which 
my  and  the  ar-  had  been  agreed  on  at  that  memora- 
my  of  Silesia.    bie  conference.     The  two  armies, 

so  recently  united,  again  separated:  the  huge 
masses  of  the  Grand  Army  slowly  retired  to- 
wards Langres;  and  Blucher,  overjoyed 
at  being  liberated  from  the  paralyzing 
command  of  Schwartzenberg,  joyfully  resumed 
his  way  towards  Chalons  and  the  Marne,  follow- 
ed by  the  great  body  of  the  French  army,  the 

Crown-prince  of  Sweden.  His  advice  prevailed :  the  bat- 
tle of  Laon  was  fought  successfully,  and  no  farther  efforts 
of  Bonaparte  could  oppose  the  march  of  the  allies  to  Paris, 
and  their  triumphant  occupation  of  that  city.  It  is  not, 
then,  too  much  to  say,  that  the  vigour  and  energy  displayed 
by  Lord  Castlereagh  at  this  crisis  decided  the  fate  of  the 
campaign."— Lord  Ripon  to  Marquis  Londonderry, 
July  6,  1839,  given  in  an  Appendix  to  the  Marquis's  Letter 
to  Lord  Brougham,  xn  answer  to  his  Strictures  on  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh, p.  57,  58. 
*  Dan.   174,  175     Koch,  i.,  348,  349. 
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corps  of  Oudinot  and  Macdonald  alone  being 
despatched  on  the  traces  of  the  Grand  Army. 
As  soon  as  Blucher  perceived  that  the  weight 
of  Napoleon's  force  was  directed  against  him, 
he  despatched  a  messenger  to  inform  Schwartz- 
enberg of  the  fact ;  and  the  retrograde  move- 
ment of  the  Grand  Army,  the  leading  g. 
columns  of  which  had  passed  Chaumont,  e  ' 
and  were  rapidly  approaching  Langrcs,  was 
stopped,  and  preparations  made  for  again  re- 
suming the  offensive,  in  order  to  relieve  the  ar- 
my of  Silesia  from  the  dangers  which  threatened 
it.  Meanwhile,  that  gallant  host,  unwearied  in 
combat,  and  burning  with  desire  to  efface  the 
disgrace  it  had  lately  received,  rapidly  descend- 
ed both  banks  of  the  Marne.  Marmont,  obliged 
to  evacuate  Sezanne,  was  driven  by  La-Ferte- 
Gaucher  on  La-Ferte-sous-Jouarre,  whither  Mor- 
tier  also  had  retired  before  the  advancing  corps 
of  Winzingerode.  Already  the  fugitives  were 
appearing  at  Meaux  ;  Paris  was  in  consterna- 
tion ;  and  Napoleon,  alarmed  at  the  danger  of 
the  capital,  set  out  suddenly  from  Troyes  on  the 
morning  of  the  27th,  with  his  Guards  and  cui- 
rassiers, to  accumulate  his  forces  against  his 
veteran  but  unconquerable  antagonist.* 

While  these  military  movements,  every  one  of 
which  seemed  to  bear  the  fate  of  Europe  on  the 
sword's  point,  were  in  progress,  negotiations  of 
the  most  important  kind  were  going  on  between 
the  allied  powers  and  the  French  emperor  ;  and 
a  treaty  of  alliance  had  been  formed,  which  again 
cemented  and  placed  on  a  secure  basis  their  re- 
cently somewhat  disjointed  alliance. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  in  answer 
to  the  allied  declaration  from  Frank-  n„o  . r ., 

Opening  of  the 

fort,  and  the  proposals  for  an  ac-  Congress  of 
commodation,  of  which  M.  De  St.  Chatiiion. 
Aignan  was  the  bearer,  Napoleon  February  4- 
had  signified  his  readiness  to  treat ;  and  after 
some  delays  on  both  sides,  Chatillon  was  fixed 
on  as  the  place  for  the  conferences,  which  was 
declared  neutral  ground,  and  the  Congress  open- 
ed there  on  the  4th  of  February.  The  great  in- 
fluence of  England  at  this  period  in  the  alliance 
might  be  seen  from  the  number  of  plenipoten- 
tiaries assigned  to  her  in  this  memorable  as- 
sembly :  they  were  Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord  Cath- 
cart,  and  Sir  Charles  Stewart,!  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain  ;  Count  Razumoffski  on  the  part 
of  Russia;  Count  Stadion  for  Austria;  and  Bar- 
on Humboldt  on  that  of  Prussia.  Caulaincourt 
singly  sustained  the  onerous  duty  of  upholding, 
against  such  an  array  of  talent  and  energy,  the 
declining  fortunes  of  Napoleon.  But  though 
both  parties  professed  an  anxious  desire  to  come 
to  an  accommodation,  yet  their  views  were  so 
various,  that  it  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  that, 
as  in  the  preceding  year  at  Prague,  the  Congress 
would  be  little  more  than  a  form,  and  the  sword 
must  in  reality  determine  the  points  in  dispute 
between  them.  Both  proceeded  on  the  princi- 
ple of  making  the  terms  which  they  demanded 
dependant  on  the  aspect  of  military  affairs  ;  and 
both,  in  consequence,  readily  agreed  to  the  Con- 
gress continuing  its  labours  in  the  midst  of  the 
din  of  the  surrounding  conflict.  Alexander  from 
the  outset  upheld  this  principle,  and  strenuously 
maintained  that  the  terms  proposed  at  Frank- 
fort should  not  be  adhered  to  after  the  great 


*  Fain,  138,  139.     Koch,  i.,  350,  357.    Dan.,  176,  178 
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successes  of  the  campaign,  and  the  conquest  of 
a  third  of  France,  by  the  allied  forces,  had  open- 
ed to  them  new  prospects,  which  they  could  not 
have  entertained  before  they  crossed  the  Rhine. 
Napoleon,  during  the  first  alarm  consequent  on 
the  battle  of  La  Rothiere,  had  given  Caulain- 
court  full  powers  to  sign  anything  which  might 
prevent  the  occupation  of  Paris  by  the  victorious 
allies;  but  no  sooner  had  victory  returned  to  his 
standards  at  Montmirail  and  Champaubert,  than 
he  retracted  these  concessions,  enjoined  his  plen- 
ipotentiary to  strive  for  delay,  as  his  prospects 
were  daily  brightening,  and  directed  him,  above 
everything,  to  "  sign  nothing  without  his  spe- 
cial authority."* 
The  vast  importance  of  the  Congress  which 

The  British  was  aDOut  to  °Pen  had  early  im- 
govemment  pressed  upon  both  the  Continent- 
send  Lord  al  and  British  cabinets  the  neces- 
Castlereagh.  sjty  0f  sending  a  minister  to  take 
the  principal  direction  of  the  negotiations  who 
might  wield  unfettered  the  whole  powers  of  the 
government.  General  Pozzo  di  Borgo  was,  ac- 
cordingly, sent  to  London  in  the  close  of  1813, 
and  the  British  government  at  once  acquiesced 
in  the  propriety  of  the  plan.  Lord  Harrowby 
was  at  first  talked  of ;  but  the  risk  of  delay  in 
his  case,  from  the  necessity  of  corresponding 
with  the  foreign  office  in  London,  were  such, 
that  it  was  deemed  indispensable  to  send  the 
minister  for  foreign  affairs  himself.  No  one  could 
have  been  found  in  any  rank  better  qualified  than 
Lord  Castlereagh  for  the  task.  His  high-bred 
manners,  conciliatory  disposition,  and  suavity 
of  temper,  were  as  much  fitted  to  give  him  in- 
fluence in  the  allied  cabinets,  as  his  clearness 
of  intellectual  vision,  firmness  of  character,  and 
indomitable  moral  courage,  were  calculated  to 
add  vigour  and  resolution  to  their  councils.  He 
received  his  instructions  as  to  the  terms  to 
which  he  was  to  agree  from  a  cabinet  council 
before  leaving  the  British  shores  ;  and  they  ex- 
hibit, when  compared  with  the  principles  which 
England  had  maintained  throughout  the  contest, 
a  memorable  instance  of  constancy  in  adverse, 
and  moderation  in  prosperous  fortune. t 

England  had  no  demands  either  to  recede 
Views  of  Great  fr°m  or  augment  since  the  war  corn- 
Britain  in  this  menced.  Her  object  throughout 
negotiation.  na(]  beeri)  not  to  force  an  unpopular 
dynasty  on  an  unwilling  people ;  not  to  wrest 
provinces  or  cities  from  France,  in  return  for 
those  which  she  had  so  liberally  exacted  from 
all  the  adjoining  states  ;  not  even  to  make  her 
indemnify  Great  Britain  for  any  part  of  the  enor- 
mous expenses  to  which  she  had  been  put  du- 
ring the  war  :  but  simply  to  provide  security  for 
the  future ;  to  establish  a  barrier  alike  against 
the  revolutionary  propagandism  and  military  vi- 
olence of  her  people  ;  to  compel  her  rulers  and 
armies,  whether  republican  or  imperial,  to  with- 
draw within  their  own  territories,  and  neither 
seek  to  disturb  foreign  nations  by  their  princi- 
ples, nor  subdue  them  by  their  power.  For  the 
attainment  of  these  objects,  she  had  uniformly 
maintained  that  no  security  was  so  desirable, 
because  none  was  so  likely  to  be  effectual,  as 
the  restoration  of  the  former  line  of  princes, 
with  whom  repose  was  practicable,  and  to  whom 
"  conquest"  was  not,  according  to  Napoleon's 


*  Dan.,  2,  14,  82. 
1  Lond.,  273,  274. 


Lond.,  276.     Fain-,  93,  94. 
Cap.,  x.,  365,  366.    Burgh.,  01. 


maxim,  "  essential  to  existence  ;"  but  she  had 
never  regarded  that  as  an  indispensable  prelimi- 
nary to  an  accommodation,  nor  even  put  it  for- 
ward on  any  occasion,  from  first  to  last,  as  the 
basis  of  a  treaty  with  the  existing  rulers  of 
France.  In  a  word,  England  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  revert  to  and  enforce  those  principles 
which  she  had  submitted  to  the  cabinet  of  SL 
Petersburg  before  the  contest  began,*  which, 
she  had  announced  to  Napoleon  when  first  seat- 
ed, flushed  with  the  triumph  of  Marengo,  on  the 
consular  throne  ;t  and  which  had  formed  the 
basis  of  the  grand  alliance  projected  by  Mr.  Pitt 
in  1805,  shortly  before  the  dreadful  catastrophe 
of  the  Austerlitz  campaign. X  She  did  so  accord- 
ingly ;  she  demanded  neither  more  nor  less.  So 
memorable  an  instance  of  constancy  in  adverse, 
and  moderation  in  prosperous  fortune,  does  not 
occur  in  the  whole  annals  of  mankind.  We  ad- 
mire the  magnanimity  of  the  Romans,  who  re- 
fused to  treat  with  Hannibal  when  encamped 
within  sight  of  the  Capitol,  till  he  had  first  evacu- 
ated the  territories  of  the  Republic  ;  we  pay  a 
just  tribute  to  the  heroism  of  Alexander,  who 
surrendered  the  ancient  capital  of  his  empire  to 


*  "  The  terms  offered  to  France  should  be,  the  withdraw- 
ing her  arms  within  the  limits  of  the  French  territory,  the 
abandoning  her  conquests,  the  rescinding  any  acts  injurious- 
to  the  sovereignty  or  rights  of  any  other  nation,  and  the  giv- 
ing, in  some  unequivocal  manner,  a  pledge  of  her  intention  no- 
longer  to  foment  troubles  or  excite  disturbances  against  for- 
eign governments.  In  return  for  these  stipulations,  the  dif- 
ferent powers  of  Europe  who  should  be  parties  to  this  meas- 
ure might  engage  to  abandon  all  measures  or  views  of  hos- 
tility against  France,  or  interference  in  her  internal  affairs, 
and  to  maintain  a  correspondence  and  intercourse  of  amity 
with  the  existing  powers  of  that  country,  with  whom  such 
a  treaty  may  be  concluded." — Lord  Grenville,  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  the  British  Ambassador  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1§th  Dec,  1792.     Ante,  i.,  190. 

t  "  The  best  and  most  natural  pledge  of  the  abandonment 
by  France  of  those  gigantic  schemes  of  ambition,  by  which  the 
very  existence  of  society  in  the  adjoining  states  has  so  long 
been  menaced,  would  be  the  restoration  of  that  line  of  princes 
which  for  so  many  centuries  maintained  the  French  nation 
in  prosperity  at  home,  and  consideration  and  respect  abroad- 
Such  an  event  would  alone  have  removed,  and  will  at  any 
time  remove,  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  negotiation  or  peace. 
It  would  confirm  to  France  the  unmolested  enjoyment  of  its 
ancient  territory  ;  and  it  would  give  to  all  the  other  nations 
of  Europe,  in  tranquillity  and  peace,  that  security  which, 
they  are  now  compelled  to  seek  by  other  means.  But,  de- 
sirable as  such  an  event  must  be,  both  to  France  and  the- 
world,  it  is  not  to  this  mode  exclusively  that  his  majesty 
limits  the  possibility  of  secure  and  solid  pacification.  His 
majesty  makes  no  claims  to  prescribe  to  France  what  should 
be  the  form  of  her  government,  or  in  whose  hands  she  shall 
vest  the  authority  necessary  for  conducting  the  affairs  of  a.- 
great  and  powerful  nation.  He  looks  only  to  the  security 
of  his  own  dominions  and  those  of  his  allies,  and  to  the  gen- 
eral safety  of  Europe.  Whenever  he  shall  judge  that  such 
security  can  in  any  manner  be  attained,  as  resulting,  either 
from  the  position  of  the  country  from  whose  internal  situa-. 
tion  the  danger  has  arisen,  or  from  such  other  circumstan- 
ces, of  whatever  nature,  as  may  produce  the  same  end,  his 
majesty  will  eagerly  embrace  the  opportunity  to  concert  with 
his  allies  the  means  of  a  general  pacification." — Lord  Gren- 
vili  E  to  M.  Talleyrand,  January  5, 1800.  Pari.  History, 
xxxiv.,  1199,  1201,  and  Ante,  ii.,  62. 

i  "  The  views  of  his  Britannic  majesty  and  of  the  Emper- 
or of  Russia,  in  bringing  about  this  alliance,  are  pure  and 
disinterested.  Their  chief  object,  in  regard  to  the  countries 
which  may  be  conquered  from  France,  is  to  establish,  as 
much  as  possible,  their  ancient  rights,  and  to  secure  the 
well-being  of  their  inhabitants  ;  but,  in  pursuing  that  ob- 
ject, they  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  general  security  of  Eu- 
rope, on  which,  indeed,  that  well-being  is  mainly  depend- 
ant." Then  follows  a  specification  of  the  disposal  to  be 
made  of  the  conquests  of  France,  in  the  event  of  the  alliance 
succeeding  in  wresting  them  from  that  power  ;  without  a 
syllable  either  as  to  despoiling  her  of  any  of  the  ancient  prov- 
inces of  the  monarchy,  or  interfering  in  the  remotest  degree 
with  its  internal  government.— Mr.  Pitt's  Note  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  January  11,  1805.  Schoell,  Histoirc 
des  Traites  de  Paix,  vii  ,  59,  and  Ante,  ii.,  309. 
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the  flames,  rather  than  permit  it  to  be  sullied  by 
the  presence  of  the  spoiler  ;  we  acknowledge  the 
glory  which  is  shed  over  Spain  by  the  undaunted 
resolution  of  her  Cortes  never  to  negotiate  with 
Napoleon,  even  when  the  remnant  of  her  armies 
was  shut  up  within  the  walls  of  Cadiz.  But 
these  were  instances  of  constancy  in  adverse, 
not  moderation  in  prosperous  fortune.  To  have 
maintained  for  twenty  years  a  contest,  often 
unaided,  with  an  enemy  possessing  more  than 
double  her  own  resources  ;  to  have  neither  ar- 
rogated to,  nor  receded  from,  her  principles  du- 
ring that  long  period  ;  to  have  advanced  no  pre- 
tensions in  victory  which  she  had  not  maintain- 
ed in  defeat ;  to  have  concluded  peace  with  her 
inveterate  enemy  when  her  capital  was  in  her 
power,  and  her  emperor  dethroned,  and  exacted 
no  conditions  from  the  vanquished  on  which  she 
had  not  offered  to  maintain  peace  before  the  con- 
test commenced* — this  is  the  glory  of  England, 
and  of  England  alone. 

Conformably  to  these  principles,  the  instruc- 

T    , ..  tions  of  Lord  Castlereagh  from  the 

Instructions  to   _,   .  .  ,         ...  ,    .  °  . 

Lord  Castle-  British  cabinet  contained  no  proj- 
reagh  from  the  ects  for  the  partition  of  any  part 
English  cab-  0f  France  as  that  monarchy  exist- 
ed in  1789,  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolution,  but  the  most  ample  pro- 
vision for  the  establishment  of  barriers  against 
its  future  irruption  into  Europe.  The  reduction 
of  France  to  its  ancient  limits ;  the  formation 
of  a  federative  union  in  Germany,  which  might 
secure  to  the  meanest  of  its  states  the  protec- 
tion of  the  whole  ;  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Swiss  Confederacy,  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
great  powers ;  the  restoration  of  the  lesser  states 
of  Italy,  intermediate  between  France  and  Aus- 
tria, to  a  state  of  independence  ;  the  restoration 
of  Spain  and  Portugal  under  their  ancient  sov- 
ereigns, and  in  their  former  extent ;  in  fine,  the 
restitution  of  Holland  to  separate  sovereignty, 
under  the  family  of  the  Stadtholders,  with  such 
an  addition  of  territory  as  might  give  it  the 
means  of  maintaining  that  blessing — such  were 
the  instructions  of  the  English  cabinet  in  regard 
to  the  general  restoration  of  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe,  in  so  far  as  France  was  concerned  ; 
and  in  these  propositions  all  the  allied  powers 
concurred.  With  a  view,  however,  to  the  es- 
pecial security  of  England,  two  additional  pro- 
visions were  insisted  upon,  upon  which  the  Brit- 
ish cabinet  was  inflexible.  The  first  of  these 
was,  that  no  discussion  even,  derogatory  to  the 
British  maritime  rights,  as  settled  by  existing 
treaties,  or  the  general  maritime  law  of  Europe, 
should  be  admitted  ;  the  second,  that,  in  the 
event  of  any  new  arrangements  being  deemed 
advisable  for  the  future  frontiers  of  France,  they 
should  not  embrace  Antwerp,  Genoa,  or  Pied- 
mont :  the  first  of  which  was  justly  considered 

*  "  England  will  never  consent  that  France  should  arrogate 
to  herself  the  power  of  annulling  at  pleasure,  under  cover  of 
a  pretended  natural  right,  of  which  she  makes  herself  the 
sole  judge,  the  political  system  of  Europe,  established  by 
solemn  treaties,  and  guarantied  by  the  consent  of  all  the 
powers.  She  will  never  see  with  indifference  Franco  make 
herself,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  sovereign  of  the  Low 
Countries,  or  general  arbitress  of  Europe.  If  France  is  re- 
ally desirous  of  maintaining  peace  and  friendship  with  Eng- 
land, let  her  renounce  her  views  of  aggression  and  aggran- 
dizement, and  confine  herself  within  her  own  territory,  without 
insulting  other  governments,  disturbing  their  tranquillity,  or 
violating  their  rights." — Lord  Grenvili.e  to  M.  Chawve- 
lin,  the  French  Envoy,  Feb.  5,  1793.  State  Papers,  No.  ], 
Ann.  Reg.,  1793,  and  Ante,  l,  190. 


essential  to  the  maritime  security  of  England  ; 
the  second,  to  the  independence  of  the  Italian 
States,  on  which  side,  as  no  general  confederacy 
was  contemplated,  the  greatest  danger  might  in 
future  be  apprehended.* 

In  these  instructions,  however,  two  important 
points  were  purposely  left  undeci-  Restoration  rt 
ded  ;  not  because  they  were  over-  the  Bourbons, 
looked,  or  their  importance  not  fully  and  arrange- 
appreciated,  but  because  their  solu-  ^e nt  concem- 
tion  was  involved  in  such  difficulty, 
and  was  so  dependant  on  future  contingencies, 
that  no  directions  previously  given  could  pos- 
sibly prove  applicable  to  the  subsequent  march 
of  events.  These  were  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  and  the  future  destiny  of  Poland. 

On  the  first  of  these  points  the  instructions- 
contained  no  specific  directions,  be- 
cause  it  was  the  intention  of  Eng-  EngTish  and 
land,  not  less  than  of  the  other  al-  Russian  gov- 
lied  powers,  not  to  interfere  with  ernments  re- 
the  wishes  and  intentions  of  the  ^J^nlhe 
French  people.  Lord  Castlereagh, 
indeed,  in  conformity  with  the  declared  purpose 
of  British  diplomacy  ever  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  made  no  concealment  of  his 
opinion,  either  in  or  out  of  Parliament,!  that  the 
best  security  for  the  peace  of  Europe  would  be 
found  in  the  restoration  of  the  dispossessed  race 
of  princes  to  the  French  throne  ;  and  "the  an- 
cient race  and  the  ancient  territory"  was  often 
referred  to  by  him  in  private  conversation  as 
offering  the  only  combination  which  was  likely 
to  give  lasting  repose  to  the  world  ;  but  it  was 
as  little  his  design  as  it  was  that  of  the  British 
cabinet  to  advance  these  views  as  a  preliminary 
to  any,  even  the  most  lasting,  accommodation. 
Such  a  reaction,  to  have  any  likelihood  of  being 
durable,  and  to  avoid  exciting  the  immediate 
jealousy  of  Austria  for  the  succession  of  Napo- 
leon's son,  could  only  be  founded  upon  a  move- 
ment in  France  itself,  and  such  a  manifestation 
of  opinions  within  its  limits,  as  might  render  it 
evident  that  no  chance  remained  of  a  continu- 
ance of  the  crown  in  the  Bonaparte  family. 
The  views  of  Alexander  were  entirely  the  same 
at  this  period,  so  far  as  regarded  the  govern- 
ment of  France  ;  and  his  able  diplomatist,  Gen- 
eral Pozzo  di  Borgo,  when  sent  to  London  to 
induce  the  British  government  to  send  Lord 
Castlereagh  to  the  allied  headquarters,  thus  ex- 
pressed himself  to  the  Count  d'Artois,  who 
pressed  him  to  explain  the  ideas  of  the  Czar  on 
the  subject  of  the  Bourbon  family :  "  My  lordj 
everything  has  its  time ;  let  us  not  perplex 
matters.  To  sovereigns  you  should  never  pre- 
sent complicated  questions.  It  is  with  no  small 
difficulty  that  they  have  been  kept  united  in  the 
grand  object  of  overthrowing  Bonaparte  :  as 
soon  as  that  is  done,  and  the  imperial  rule  de- 
stroyed, the  question  of  dynasty  will  present  it- 


*  Hard.,  xii.,  318,  320.     Cap.,  x.,  366. 

t  "  Every  pacification  would  be  incomplete  if  you  did  not 
re-establish  on  the  throne  of  France  the  ancient  family  of 
the  Bourbons ;  any  peace  with  the  man  who  had  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  French  nation  could  have  no  oth- 
er final  result  but  to  give  to  Europe  fresh  subjects  of  divis- 
ions and  alarms — it  could  be  neither  secure  nor  durable  ; 
nevertheless,  it  was  impossible  to  refuse  to  negotiate  with 
him,  when  invested  with  power,  without  doing  violence  to 
the  opinion  of  Europe,  and  incurring  the  whole  responsi- 
bility of  the  continuance  of  the  war."  —  Lord  Castle- 
rea'gh's  Speech  in  Parliament,  29M  June,  1814,  Pari.  Deb., 
xxviii.,  458. 
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self;  and  then  your  illustrious  house  will  spon- 
taneously occur  to  the  thoughts  of  all."* 

But,  though  entirely  in  unison  on  this  mo- 
D,vi*ionofopin-  mentous  suhject,  the  cabinets  of 
ion  regarding-  England  and  Russia  were  far  from 
Poland.  being  equally  agreed  as  to  another 

subject,  which,  it  was  foreseen,  would  speedily 
present  itself  for  discussion  on  the  overthrow 
of  Napoleon,  and  that  was  the  future  destiny  of 
Poland.  That  the  old  anarchical  Democracy 
of  that  country,  with  its  stormy  comitia,  liberum 
veto,  internal  feuds,  and  external  weakness, 
could  not  be  restored,  if  the  slightest  regard 
was  felt  either  for  the  general  balance  of  power 
in  Europe  or  the  welfare  of  that  gallant,  but  dis- 
tracted people,  was  evident  to  all.  But  what  to 
do  with  Poland,  in  the  powerful  and  now  vic- 
torious monarchies  by  which  it  was  surrounded, 
all  of  whom,  it  might  be  foreseen,  would  be 
anxious  to  share  its  spoils,  was  not  so  apparent. 
In  a  private  conversation  with  Sir  Charles  Stew- 
art at  this  period,  the  Emperor  Alexander  open- 
3y  announced  those  views,  in  regard  to  the  an- 
nexation of  the  Grand-duchy  of  Warsaw  to  his 
dominions,  which  subsequently  occasioned  such 
difficulty  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  He  stated 
that  his  moral  feelings,  and  every  principle  of 
justice  and  right,  called  upon  him  to  use  his 
power  to  restore  such  a  constitution  to  Poland 
as  would  secure  the  happiness  of  so  noble  and 
great  a  people ;  that  the  abandonment  of  seven 
millions  of  his  Lithuanian  subjects  for  the  at- 
tainment of  such  an  object,  if  he  had  no  guaran- 
tee for  the  advantage  he  was  thence  to  derive 
for  Russia,  would  be  more  than  his  imperial 
crown  was  worth ;  and  that  the  only  way  of 
reconciling  these  objects  was  by  uniting  the 
Lithuanian  provinces  with  the  Grand-duchy  of 
Warsaw,  under  such  a  constitutional  adminis- 
tration as  Russia  might  appoint.  He  commu- 
nicated, at  the  same  time,  the  same  project  to 
Prince  Metternich.  Thus  early  did  the  habit- 
ual ambition  of  that  great  power  show,  itself  in 
the  European  Congress  ;  and  so  clearly,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  course  of  human  affairs,  were 
future  difficulty  and  embarrassment  arising  out 
of  the  very  magnitude  of  present  successes.* 

The  instructions  of  Napoleon  to  his  plenipo- 
Napoieon's  in-  tentiary,  Caulaincourt,  were  of  a 
structions  to  verv  different  tenour,  and  such  as 
Caulaincourt.  sufficiently  evinced  the  unlikeli- 
hood that  the  Congress  would  terminate  in 
any  permanent  accommodation  :  "  ft  appears 
doubtful,"  said  he,  "whether  the  allies  really 
wish  a  peace ;  I  desire  it,  but  it  must  be  solid 
and  honourable.  France,  without  its  natural 
limits,  without  Ostend,  without  Antwerp,  would 
be  no  longer  on  a  level  with  the  other  powers  of 
Europe.  England,  and  all  the  other  allied  pow- 
ers, have  recognised  at  Frankfort  the  principle 
of  giving  France  her  natural  boundaries.  The 
conquests  of  France  within  the  Rhine  and  the 
Alps  can  never  compensate  what  Austria,  Rus- 
sia, and  Prussia  have  acquired  in  Finland,  in 
Poland,  or  what  England  has  seized  in  India. 
The  policy  of  England,  the  hatred  of  the  Emper- 
or of  Russia,  will  carry  away  Austria.  I  have 
accepted  the  basis  announced  at  Frankfort,  but 
it  is  probable  by  this  time  the  allies  have  other 

*  Cap.,  x.,  367.    Hard.,  xii.,  318,  322.    Private  informa- 
tion. 
t  Lond.,  275,  276. 


ideas.  Their  negotiations  are  but  a  mask.  The 
moment  that  they  declared  the  negotiations  sub- 
ject to  the  influence  of  military  events,  it  became 
impossible  to  foresee  their  probable  issue  You 
must  hear  and  observe  everything.  You  must  en- 
deavour to  discover  the  views  of  the  allies,  and 
make  me  acquainted  with  them,  day  by  day,  in 
order  that  I  may  be  in  a  situation  to  give  you 
more  precise  instructions  than  I  can  give  at  pres- 
ent. To  reduce  France  to  its  ancient  limits  is  to 
degrade  it.  They  are  deceived  if  they  suppose 
that  the  misfortunes  of  war  will  make  the  na- 
tion desire  such  a  peace  :  there  is  not  a  French 
heart  which  would  not  feel  its  disgrace  before 
the  end  of  six  months,  and  which  would  not 
make  it  an  eternal  subject  of  opprobrium  to  the 
government  which  should  be  base  enough  to 
sign  it.  Italy  is  untouched,  the  viceroy  has  a 
fine  army  :  in  a  few  days  I  shall  have  assembled 
a  force  adequate  to  fight  several  battles,  even 
before  the  arrival  of  the  troops  from  Spain.  If 
the  nation  seconds  me,  the  enemy  is  marching 
to  his  ruin ;  if  fortune  betrays  me,  my  part  is 
taken  :  I  will  not  retain  the  throne.  I  will  nei- 
ther degrade  the  nation  nor  myself,  by  subscri- 
bing degrading  conditions.  Try  and  discover 
what  are  Metternich's  ideas.  It  is  not  the  in- 
terest of  Austria  to  push  matters  to  extremity  : 
yet  a  step,  and  the  lead  will  escape  her.  In 
this  state  of  affairs,  there  is  nothing  to  prescribe 
to  you.  Limit  yourself,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
hear  everything,  and  inform  me  of  what  goes 
on.  I  am  on  the  eve  of  joining  the  army  ■  we 
shall  be  so  near,  that  scarce  any  delay  will  oc- 
cur in  making  me  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
the  negotiations."* 

When  the  views  of  the  opposite  parties  were 
so  widely  at  variance,  it  was  not  likely  commence- 
that  the  negotiations  could  lead  to  any  ment  of  the 
result,  or  serve  as  more  than  a  pretext  Congress. 
to  both  parties  for  regulating  the  terms  insisted 
on,  according  to  the  aspect  of  military  affairs  ; 
yet  were  the  conferences  nearer  leading  to  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace,  at  their  outset,  than  could 
possibly  have  been  anticipated.  The  Congress 
opened  on  the  3d  of  February,  at  Chatillon  ; 
and,  from  the  great  weight  of  Lord  Castlereagh 
at  the  allied  headquarters,  the  utmost  union  was 
soon  brought  to  prevail  between  the  leading  min- 
isters of  the  great  powers.  In  the  outset,  Na- 
poleon, by  means  of  Caulaincourt,  endeavoured 
to  open  a  private  communication  with  . 
Prince  Metternich;  but  the  answer  of  that  an' 
able  statesman  damped  the  hopes  he  had  hith- 
erto so  confidently  entertained  of  detaching  Aus- 
tria from  the  alliance, t  while,  at  the  same  time, 

*  Napoleon  to  Caulaincourt,  Jan.  4,  1814,  Cap.,  x.,  360, 
370. 

t  "  I  received  yesterday  evening  the  confidential  letter  of 
the  23d,  which  your  excellency  has  addressed  to  me.  I  have 
submitted  it  to  the  emperor,  my  master,  and  his  imperial 
majesty  has  resolved  to  make  no  use  of  its  contents — it  will 
remain  forever  unknown  ;  and  I  pray  your  excellency  to  be- 
lieve that,  in  the  existing  state  of  matters,  any  confidence 
reposed  in  our  cabinet  is  beyond  the  reach  of  any  abuse.  I 
have  a  pleasure  in  making  known  to  you  this  assurance,  in 
a  moment  of  such  immense  importance  for  Austria,  France, 
and  Europe.  The  conduct  of  my  sovereign  has  been  uniform 
and  consistent.  He  has  engaged  in  this  war  without  hatred  ; 
he  pursues  it  without  resentment.  The  day  that  he  gave 
his  daughter  to  the  prince  who  then  governed  Europe,  he 
ceased  to  behold  in  him  a  personal  enemy.  The  fate  of  war 
has  since  changed  the  attitude  of  all.  If  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon will  listen  in  these  moments  to  the  voice  of  reason  ; 
if  he  will  consent  to  seek  his  glory  in  the  happiness  of  a 
great  people,  in  renouncing  his  former  ambitious  policy, 
the  emperor  will  with  pleasure  revert  to  the  feelings  he  en- 
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it  sufficiently  proved  that  the  cabinet  of  Vienna 
was  anxious  to  retain  him  on  the  throne,  if  it 
could  be  done  consistently  with  the  liberties  and 
security  of  the  other  states  in  Europe.  Cau- 
laincourt  replied  in  terms  dignified  and  melan- 
choly, lamenting  that  Count  Stadion,  instead  of 
Prince  Metternich,  was  not  the  minister  in- 
trusted with  the  interests  of  Austria  at  the  Con- 
gress, to  counterbalance  the  influence  which 
Lord  Castlereagh  might  exercise  in  its  delibera- 
tions ;  and  conjuring  him,  if  he  would  avert  the 
last,  calamities  on  the  beloved  daughter  of  his 
emperor,  to  exert  his  efforts  to  bring  about  a  fair 
and  equitable  peace.*  Metternich  replied  :  "M. 
Caulaincourt  has  conceived  erroneous  ideas  con- 
cerning Lord  Castlereagh.  He  is  a  man  of  a 
cool  and  just  mind,  without  passions,  who  will 
never  permit  himself  to  be  governed  by  cote- 
ries. It  would  be  unfortunate  if,  in  the  outset  of 
the  Congress,  prejudices  should  be  entertained 
against  the  individuals  engaged  in  it.  If  Napo- 
leon really  wishes  for  peace,  he  will  obtain  it  on 
reasonable  terms."  This  separate  and  confiden- 
tial correspondence  between  Metternich  and 
Caulaincourt,  unknown  to  the  other  members 
of  the  Congress,  but  yet  without  disturbing  the 
unanimity  of  its  resolutions,  continued  the  whole 
time  it  sat:  a  singular  circumstance,  indicating 
at  once  the  strength  of  the  separate  interests 
which  had  led  Austria  into  such  a  proceeding, 
the  extremely  delicate  nature  of  the  negotia- 
tions which  were  in  dependance,  and  the  exalt- 
ed honour  which,  in  spite  of  such  preposses- 
sions, prevented  her  from  swerving,  in  the  final 
result,  from  her  pledged  faith  and  the  general 
interests  of  Europe.t 

The  battle  of  La  Rothiere,  and  retreat  of  the 
v     i  „  „     „  French   army  from  Troyes,    pro- 

Nupoleon  gives    ,  ■>.  •>      '     r 

Oauhuncourt     duced  a  most  important  effect  upon 

full  powers  af-  the  views  of  Napoleon  at  the  Con- 
fer the  defeat  gress  which  had  recently  been 
<>i  La  Kotmere.   °  .         ,      .,         ,  ,    >        ,  . 

opened.  Justly  alarmed  for  his 
capital,  which  seemed  now  to  be  menaced  by 
an  overwhelming  force,  and  aware  of  the  per- 
fect unanimity  which  prevailed  between  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  allied  sovereigns.t  he 

tprtainod  when  he  gave  him  the  daughter  of  his  heart ;  but 
if  a  fatal  blindness  shall  render  the  Emperor  Napoleon  deaf 
lo  the  unanimous  voice  of  his  people  and  of  Europe,  he  will 
deplore  the  fate  of  his  daughter,  but  not  arrest  his  course." 
—  Confidential  Letter,  Metternich  to  Caulaincourt, 
'29th  Jai.,  1814,  given  in  Capefioue,  Hist,  de  VEmpire  de 
Jiapolcun,  x.,  372,  373. 

*  :<  The  arrival  of  the  allied  troops  at  Paris  would  be  the 
commencement  of  a  series  of  changes  which  Austria  ns- 
Buredly  would  not  be  the  last  to  regTet.  If  the  war  is  to 
terminate  by  our  overthrow,  has  Austria  nothing  to  regret 
in  such  a  catastrophe  ?  What  profit  is  she  to  acquire,  what 
glory  to  win,  if  we  are  overwhelmed  by  all  the  armies  of 
Europe  ?  You,  my  prince,  have  a  boundless  harvest  of  glo- 
ry to  reap  ;  but  it  is  to  be  gained  only  by  your  remaining 
the  arbiter  of  events,  and  the  only  way  in  which  you  can  do 
so  is  by  an  immediate  peace." — Caulaincourt  to  Met- 
ternich, 8th  February,  1814,  CAPEFIOUE,  x.,  372. 

t  Cap.,  x.,  373,  374.     See  the  whole,  in  Fain,  279,  309. 

t  "  Sire !  I  am  here,  at  Chatillon,  opposed  to  four  di- 
plomatists, counting  the  three  English  for  one.  They  have 
all  the  same  instructions,  prepared  by  the  secretaries  of 
mate  of  their  respective  courts.  Their  language  has  been 
dictated  to  them  in  advance  :  the  declarations  which  they 
tender  are  all  ready  made  ;  they  do  not  take  a  step  nor  ut- 
ter a  word  which  has  not  been  preconcerted.  They  arc  de- 
sirous of  a  protocol,  and  I  am  not  disinclined  to  it;  so  pre- 
<  Lous  are  the  moments,  and  yet  so  great  the  hazard,  by  a 
false  step,  of  ruining  all.  I  set  out  with  my  hands  bound  : 
1  have  just  received  a  letter  full  of  alarms;  and  I  now  find 
myself  invested  with  full  powers.  I  am  at  once  reined  in 
and  spurred  on :  I  know  not  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary 
change."— Caulaincourt  to  Napoleon,  Feb.  6,  1814 ; 

V  ..  IV.— Ss 


at  length  gave  Caulaincourt  those  full  powers 
which  he  had  so  anxiously  solicited ;  and  au- 
thorized him  to  sign  anything  that  might  ap- 
pear necessary  to  avoid  the  risk  of  a  battle,  and 
save  Paris  from  being  taken.*  It  was  not, 
however,  without  the  utmost  difficulty  that  this 
great  concession  was  extorted  from  the  emperor; 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  occurred  is  singu- 
larly characteristic  of  the  mingled  firmness  and 
exaltation  of  his  mind :  Caulaincourt  had  rep- 
resented to  him  by  letter,  on  the  31st  of  Janu- 
ary, the  absolute  necessity  of  his  receiving  pre- 
cise and  positive  instructions  at  the  opening  of 
the  Congress  :  "  The  fate  of  France,"  said  he, 
"  may  depend  on  a  peace  or  an  armistice, 
which  must  be  concluded  in  four  days.  In  such 
circumstances  I  demand  precise  instructions, 
which  may  leave  me  at  liberty  to  act."  When 
this  letter  was  received,  Maret,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  entreated  the  emperor  to  yield  to  ne- 
cessity, and  give  the  full  powers  which  were  so 
urgently  demanded.  Instead  of  answering,  Na- 
poleon opened  a  volume  of  Montesquieu's  works, 
containing  the  grandeur  and  fall  of  the  Romans, 
which  lay  in  his  cabinet,  and  read  the  follow- 
ing passage  :  "  I  know  nothing  more  magnani- 
mous than  the  resolution  which  a  monarch  took 
who  has  reigned  in  our  times  (Louis  XIV.),  to 
bury  himself  under  the  ruins  of  his  throne  rath- 
er than  accept  conditions  unworthy  of  a  king. 
He  had  a  mind  too  lofty  to  descend  lower  than 
his  fortunes  had  sunk  him  ;  he  knew  well  that 
courage  may  strengthen  a  crown,  but  infamy 
never."  Maret,  with  earnestness,  represented 
"  that  nothing  could  be  more  magnanimous  than 
to  sacrifice  even  his  glory  to  the  safety  of  the 
state,  which  would  fall  with  him."  "  Well,  be 
it  so,"  replied  the  emperor,  after  a  pause  :  "  let 
Caulaincourt  sign  whatever  is  necessary  to  pro- 
cure peace :  I  will  bear  the  shame  of  it,  but  I 
will  not  dictate  my  own  disgrace."  In  two 
hours  after  the  full  powers  were  despatched.* 

The  allied  powers  were  unanimous  in  the 
terms  which  they  proposed  to  France;  conjit,ons 
and,  after  the  preliminary  formalities  proposed  by 
had  been  gone  through,  they  were  the  allied 
fully  developed  in  a  note  lodged  in  February  7 
their  joint  names,  on  the  7th  of  Feb- 


Fain,  289 ;  Capefioue,  x.,  375,  376.  It  is  not  surprising- 
that  Caulaincourt  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  the  cause  of  this 
sudden  change  ;  for  so  inveterate  was  the  habit  of  Napo- 
leon to  conceal  the  truth,  and  deal  in  falsehoods,  even  with, 
his  most  confidential  servants,  that  only  two  days  before, 
in  his  letter  to  Caulaincourt,  detailing  the  battle  of  La 
Rothiere,  he  had  said,  "  Schwartzenberg's  report  is  a  piece 
of  folly  :  there  was  no  battle :  the  Old  Guard  was  not  there  : 
the  Young  Guard  did  not  charge  ;  a  few  pieces  of  cannon 
have  been  captured  by  a  charge  of  horse  ;  but  the  army 
was  in  march  for  the  bridge  of  Lcsmont  when  that  event 
arrived  ;  and  had  he  been  two  hours  later,  the  enemy  would 
not  have  forced  us." — Napoleon  to  Caulaincourt,  Feb. 
4,  18/4,  in  IIakdenberg,  xii.,  332.  The  words  in  italics 
are  omitted  in  Fain's  quotation  of  that  letter.  See  Fain, 
285.     Piices  Just. 

*  "  I  am  authorized,  duke,  to  make  known  to  you  that 
the  intention'of  the  emperor  is,  that  you  should  consider 
yourself  as  invested  with  all  the  powers  necessary,  in  theso 
important  circumstances,  to  take  the  part  which  you  shall 
deem  advisable  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  I  havo 
sent  you  a  letter  with  the  needful  powers  which  you  have 
solicited.  At  tho  moment  when  his  majesty  is  about  to  quit 
this  city,  he  has  enjoi  ned  me  to  despatch  to  you  a  seco!  id,  and 
to  make  you  aware,  in  express  terms,  that  his  majesly  gives 
you  carle  blanche  to  conduct  the  negotiations  to  a  happy  is- 
sue— to  save  tho  capital,  and  avoid  a  battle,  on  which  de- 
pend the  last  hopes  of  the  nation."— Maret  to  Caulain- 
court, Troye),  5th  Feb.,  1814;  Fain,  286,  287;  Pieces 
Just.  t  Uartl,  wi.,  333,  J54.    Cap.,  x.,  875. 
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ruary.  They  were  to  this  effect :  "  Consider- 
ing the  situation  of  Europe  in  respect  to  France, 
at  the  close  of  the  successes  obtained  by  their 
arms,  the  allied  plenipotentiaries  have  orders  to 
demand  that  France  should  be  restricted  to  her 
limits  before  the  Revolution,  with  the  exception 
of  subordinate  arrangements  for  mu- 
Feb'  '  tual  convenience,  and  the  restitution 
which  England  is  ready  to  make  for  such  con- 
cession :  as  a  natural  consequence  of  this, 
France  must  renounce  all  direct  influence  be- 
yond the  future  limits  of  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Switzerland."  Such  was  the  consternation 
produced  by  the  battle  of  La  Rothiere,  that 
Caulaincourt,  two  days  afterward,  wrote  in  re- 
ply, "  I  wish  to  know  whether,  by  consenting 
to  the  terms  which  the  allies  have  proposed, 
that  France  shall  be  restricted  to  her  ancient 
limits,  I  will  immediately  obtain  an  armistice :  if 
by  such  a  sacrifice  an  armistice  can  immediately 
be  obtained,  I  am  ready  to  make  it ;  nay,  I  shall 
be  ready,  on  that  supposition,  to  surrender  imme- 
diately a  portion  of  the  fortified  places  which  that 
sacrifice  must  make  us  ultimately  relinquish."* 
To  all  appearance,  therefore,  the  Congress  at 
They  are  de-  this  period  was  on  the  eve  of  pro- 
paited  from  by  ducing  a  general  peace  ;  and  an 
Napoleon.  armistice,  as  the  first  step  towards 
it,  might  hourly  be  expected.  At  this  critical 
juncture,  however,  a  letter  was  forwarded  to 
the  plenipotentiaries  from  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, requesting  a  suspension  of  these  sittings 
for  a  few  days,  till  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
concerting  with  his  allies  upon  the.  terms  to  be 
demanded;  and  they  were  accordingly  adjourn- 
ed to  the  17th.  The  fate  of  the  world  depended 
on  this  delay ;  for,  when  the  conferences  were 
resumed,  events  had  occurred  which  rendered 
all  accommodation  impossible  between  the  par- 
ties, and  irrecoverably  threw  them  back  upon 
the  decision  of  the  sword.  Napoleon,  who  had 
with  great  difficulty  been  brought  to  give  full 
powers  to  Caulaincourt  to  treat  after  the  dis- 
aster of  La  Rothiere,  no  sooner  saw  the  advan- 
tages which  the  ill-judged  separation  of  the 
Grand  Army  from  that  of  Silesia  would  give 
him.  than  he  resolved  to  retract  his  concessions, 
and  again  trust  all  to  the  hazard  of  arms.  He 
received  intelligence  of  the  terms  demanded  on 
the  9th  at  Nogent,  when  he  was  just  on  the  eve 
of  setting  out  on  his  expedition  to  Sezanne, 
which  terminated  in  so  disastrous  a  manner  for 
Blucher.  Perceiving  the  advantage  which  this 
movement  was  likely  to  afford,  he  broke  out  in 
the  most  vehement  manner  to  Maret  and  Ber- 
th ier,  against  the  disgraceful  nature  of  the 
tei  ms  which  were  demanded.  "What !"  said  he, 
with  indescribable  energy,  "  do  you  urge  me  to 
sign  such  a  treaty,  and  trample  under  foot  my 
coronation  oath,  to  preserve  inviolate  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Republic^  Disasters  unheard  of  might 
compel  me  to  relinquish  the  conquests  I  myself 
have  made  :  but  to  abandon  those  also  made  be- 
fore me;  to  betray  the  trust  made  over  to  me 
with  such  confidence  ;  to  leave  France,  after  so 
much  blood  has  been  shed  and  victories  gained, 
smaller  than  ever !  Could  I  do  it  without  treach- 
ery, without  disgrace  1  You  are  fearful  of  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  war;  and  I  am  still  more  afraid 
of  dangers,  yet  more  certain,  which  you  do  not 


*  Caulaincourt  to  Metternich,  Feb.  9,  1814.     Fain,  293. 
Hard  .,  m.s  337. 


perceive.  If  we  renounce  the  frontier  of  the 
Rhine,  it  is  not  merely  France  which  recedes, 
but  Austria  and  Prussia  which  advance.  France 
has  need  of  peace  ;  but  such  a  one  as  they  seek 
to  impose  upon  it  would  be  more  dangerous 
than  the  most  inveterate  war.  What  would  F 
be  to  the  French  if  I  had  signed  their  humilia- 
tion 1  What  could  I  answer  to  the  Republicans 
of  the  Senate  when  they  came  to  ask  me  for 
the  frontiers  of  the  Rhine  1  God  preserve  me 
from  such  affronts !  Write  to  Caulaincourt, 
since  you  will  have  it  so,  but  tell  him  that  I  re- 
ject the  treaty.  I  prefer  to  run  the  greatest 
risks  of  war."* 

When  such  were  the  feelings  of  Napoleon  on 
setting  out    upon   his   expedition  TT    .      ... 

■      .    t,,      ,  ■.  .  i        He  rises  in  his 

against  Blucher,  it  was  not  to  be  demands  with 
expected  that  his  disposition  would  his  subsequent 
be  rendered  more  pacific  by  his  pUChccsses,n 
unexpected  and  brilliant  successes     e  ruary 
over  that  commander.     No  sooner,  according- 
ly, was  the  first   of  these  victories — that  at 
Champaubert — gained,  than  Napoleon  wrote  to 
Caulaincourt  that  a  brilliant  change  had  taken 
place  in  his  affairs  ;  that  new  advantages  were 
in  preparation  ;  and  that  the  plenipotentiary  of 
France  was  now  entitled  to  assume  a  less  hu- 
miliated attitude.     Meanwhile,  the  privy 
council  at  Paris,  to  whom  the  proposi-     e 
tions  of  the  allies  at  Chatillon  had  been  referred, 
unanimously  reported  that  they  should  be  agreed 
to.     The   emperor,  however,   dazzled   by   the 
brilliancy  of  his  victories  over  Blucher,  wrote 
to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  on  the  17th, 
from  Nangis,  that  he  was  as  anxious  as     e  ' 
ever  for  an  accommodation  ;  but  that  the  ad- 
vantages which  he  had  now  gained  entitled  him 
to  demand  less  unfavourable  terms ;  while  to 
Caulaincourt  he  wrote,  on  the  same  day,  that 
the  extraordinary  powers  he  had  received  were 
only  intended  to  avoid  a  battle  and  save  the 
capital ;  that  now  that  danger  no  longer  exist- 
ed, and,  consequently,  the  negotiation  would 
resume  its  ordinary  course  of  proceeding,  and 
he  was  to  sign  nothing  without  the  express  au- 
thority of  the  emperor.tt 

This  brilliant  change  in  his  fortunes  not  only 
induced  Napoleon  to  resume  the  powers  to  treat 
which  he  had  conferred  on  Caulaincourt,  but 
led  to  another  step  on  his  part,  in  the  end  at- 

*  Fain,  87,  89. 

t   Fain,   84,    106.     Napoleon  to  Caulaincourt,  Feb.  17, 
1814.     Fain,  297. 

t  "  I  gave  you  carte  blanche  only  to  save  Paris  and  avoid' 
a  battle,  which  was  then  the  only  hope  of  the  nation.  The 
battle  has  taken  place  ;  Providence  has  blessed  our  arms. 
I  have  made  30,000  or  40,000  prisoners,  taken  two  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon,  a  great  number  of  generals,  and  all  this 
without  almost  a  serious  encounter.  Yesterday  I  cut  up 
the  army  of  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  and  I  hope  to  destroy 
it  before  it  has  repassed  the  frontiers.  Your  attitude  should 
continue  the  same :  you  should  do  everything  to  procure- 
peace  ;  but  my  intention  now  is,  that  you  should  sign  no- 
thing without  my  authority,  because  I  alone  know  my  own 
position.  Generally  speaking,  I  will  only  consent  to  an  hon- 
ourable peace,  such  as  on  the  basis  proposed  at  Frankfort. 
My  position  is  certainly  better  now  than  it  was  at  that  time. 
They  could  then  set  me  at  defiance  ;  I  had  gained  no  ad- 
vantages over  them,  and  they  were  on  the  verge  of  my  ter- 
ritories. Now  1  have  gained  immense  advantages  over 
them  ;  so  great,  indeed,  that  a  military  career  of  twenty 
years,  and  no  small  celebrity,  can  exhibit  no  parallel  to  it ; 
still  I  am  ready  to  cease  hostilities,  and  to  allow  the  enemy 
to  retire  peaceably,  if  they  will  conclude  peace  on  the  basis- 
of  Frankfort  "  At  the  end  of  this  letter,  these  words  were 
added  in  the  handwriting  of  Napoleon :  "  Ne  .ngnez  rien, 
ne  sianez  rien.'''' — Napoleon  to  Caulaincourt,  February 
17iA,"l814,  Fain,  297,  293.    Pieces  Just. 
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tended  with  not  less  fatal  effect 
KuTenTto  «P^  his  fortunes.  During  the  first 
evacuate  Italy,  moment  of  alarm  consequent  on 
and  then  coun-  the  battle  of  La  Rothiere  and  re- 
termands  the    t      t  f        Troyes,  he  had  written 

order.   Feb.  5.         _  ,  ■    *     .i        a-     . 

to  Eugene  Beauharnois  to  the  effect 
that  the  crisis  had  now  become  so  violent  in 
France,  that  it  was  plain  the  contest  would  be 
decided  there ;  that  all  subordinate  considera- 
tions had  now  become  of  no  importance  ;  and, 
therefore,  that,  after  leaving  garrisons  in  a  few 
strongholds,  he  should  immediately  withdraw 
his  whole  forces  across  the  Alps,  and  hasten  to 
the  decisive  point  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 
This  order,  worthy  of  Napoleon's  genius,  and 
in  strict  conformity  with  his  system  of  war, 
would  have  brought  forty  thousand  experienced 
veterans  on  the  rear  of  the  Austrian  Grand 
Army  at  the  most  critical  period  of  the  cam- 
paign, and,  in  all  probability,  prevented  the  ad- 
vance to  Paris  and  dethronement  of  the  emper- 
or. But  the  successes  over  Blucher  restored 
to  such  a  degree  his  confidence  in  his 
good  fortune,  that  he  wrote  to  Eugene, 
the  very  night  after  the  battle  of  Montmirail, 
forbidding  him  to  retire,  and  assuring  him  that 
he  was  singly  adequate  to  the  defence  of  France. 
Nay,  so  far  was  he  transported  by  the  sanguine 
views  which  he  now  entertained  of  his  affairs, 
that  he  resumed  his  ideas  of  German  conquest, 
and  openly  said  to  those  around  him,  "  I  am 
nearer  Vienna  than  the  allies  are  to  Paris." 
Thus,  the  only  effect  of  these  successes  was  to 
restore  the  naturally  rigid  and  unbending  tone 
of  his  character,  to  revive  his  projects  of  uni- 
versal dominion,  cause  him  to  reject  the  throne 
of  old  France  offered  him  by  the  allies,  and  in- 
duce him  to  hazard  all  on  the  still  doubtful  is- 
sue of  military  operations.* 

But  whatever  confidence  Napoleon  himself 
General  reel-  might  feel  in  the  continued  appeal 
ingofdespond-  to  arms,  the  same  feeling  was  far 
ency  at  Pans.  frorn  being  shared  by  the  authori- 
ties, or  more  enlightened  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Paris.  When  the  couriers,  indeed — 
succeeding  one  another,  adorned  with  laurel, 
and  announcing  with  tenfold  exaggeration  the 
really  marvellous  victories  of  the  emperor — en- 
tered the  courts  of  the  Tuileries ;  and,  still  more, 
when  the  long  files  of  Russian  and  Prussian 
prisoners  were  conducted  with  all  the  pomp  of 
war,  and  amid  the  strains  of  triumphal  music, 
along  the  Boulevards,  the  multitude  loudly 
cheered  the  emperor,  and  hope  in  the  revival 
of  his  star  was  again  awakened  in  many  breasts. 
But,  amid  all  this  seeming  congratulation,  no 
return  of  real  confidence  was  generally  felt. 
Experience  soon  showed  that  victory  attended 
only  the  arms  of  the  emperor  in  person  ;  that, 
while  he  was  successful  in  one  quarter,  the  en- 
emy was  pressing  on  in  another  ;  and  it  seemed 
next  to  impossible,  in  the  end,  that  the  gallant 
band  of  veterans  whom  he  commanded  should 
not  be  worn  out  by  the  forces,  always  twice,  j 
often  three  times  more  numerous,  by  which 
they  were  surrounded.  By  the  more  intelligent 
and  far-seeing  of  the  community,  even  his  vic- 
tories were  more  dreaded  than  his  defeats  ;  the 
latter  led  to  humiliation  and  peace,  but  the  for- 
mer tended  to  confidence  and  war ;  and  it  was 


already  felt  that  a  continuance  of  the  contest, 
in  the  present  exhausted  state  of  France,  was 
a  greater  evil  than  any  possible  calamities  by 
which  it  might  be  terminated.  In  the  Senate, 
in  particular,  these  ideas  were  violently  fer- 
menting ;  every  one  distrusted  his  neighbour, 
because  he  was  conscious  of  vacillation  in  him- 
self; all  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  impe- 
rial throne  was  at  an  end  ;  even  the  most  pru- 
dent were  beginning  to  speak  aloud  as  to  the 
emperor  being  the  sole  obstacle  to  peace. 
Strange  rumours  were  in  circulation  as  to  Jo- 
seph and  the  empress  proposing  to  make  peace 
independent  of  the  emperor  ;  and  the  selfish 
and  ambitious,  anticipating  an  approaching  con- 
vulsion, were  looking  about  for  the  safest  har- 
bour in  the  storm.* 

But  upon  the  allied  powers  the  change  in  the 
diplomatic  language  of  Caulaincourt,  Treaty  of 
in  obedience  to  the  instructions  he  chaumont. 
had  received,  coupled  with  the  evi-  March  l. 
dent  danger  to  the  liberties  of  Europe  from  the 
returning  fortune  and  increasing  audacity  of 
Napoleon,  produced  effects  of  the  very  highest 
importance.  They  now  saw  clearly  that  they 
had  no  chance,  not  merely  of  success,  but  of 
existence,  but  in  perfect  unanimity  and  the 
most  vigorous  warfare.  The  exulting  expres- 
sions of  Napoleon,  that  he  was  nearer  Vienna 
than  the  allies  were  to  Paris,  had  not  been  lost 
upon  the  assembled  ministers ;  and  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  in  particular,  had  been  indefatigable  in 
his  efforts  to  convince  the  Austrian  ministers 
that  they  would  infallibly  be  the  first  object  of 
the  French  emperor's  wrath  if  his  victorious 
legions  should  again  cross  the  Rhine.  In  these 
views  he  was  strongly  supported  by  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  who,  in  a  memoir  submitted 
by  him  to  the  allied  sovereigns  on  the  15th  of 
February,  both  manfully  combated  the  despond- 
ing views  then  so  general  at  the  allied  head- 
quarters as  to  the  critical  nature  of  their  situa- 
tion, and  developed  the  noblest  and  most  lumi- 
nous views  as  to  the  moral  nature  of  the  contest 
in  which  they  were  engaged,  which  had  yet 
been  uttered  since  the  commencement  of  the 
war.  Metternich  cordially  supported  the  same 
ideas  ;  the  successes  of  Napoleon  against  Blu- 
cher had  awakened  all  his  former  apprehensions 
of  his  power ;  he  now  feared  more  for  Vienna 
than  for  the  fall  of  Marie  Louise,  and  was  desi- 
rous to  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  imperial  mas- 
ter in  the  great  objects  of  the  alliance.!      The 


Koch,  i.,  2G9.    Beauch.,  i.,  328. 


*  Savary,  iii.,  237.     Cap.,  x.,  406,  407. 

t  Alexander's  opinions,  recorded  in  this  memorable  state 
paper,  are  deserving  of  the  most  profound  attention,  as  dem- 
onstrating both  the  admirable  views  which  he  entertained 
on  the  nature  of  the  contest,  and  the  high  moral  courage  by 
which  they  were  sustained  :  "  Victory  having  brought  us  to 
Frankfort,  the  allies  offered  to  France  conditions  of  peace, 
which  were  then  considered  proportionate  to  the  successes 
which  they  had  obtained  ;  at  that  period,  these  conditions 
might  have  been  called  the  object  of  the  war.  I  strongly 
opposed  the  proposals  to  negotiate  then  ;  not  because  I  did 
not  desire  peace,  but  because  I  thought  that  time  would  of- 
fer us  more  favourable  opportunities,  when  we  had  proved 
to  the  enemy  our  superiority  over  him.  All  are  now  con- 
vinced  of  the  justice  of  my  arguments ;  for  to  it  we  are  in- 
debted  for  all  the  incalculable  difference  between  the  terms 
offered  at  Frankfort  and  at  Chatillon— that  is,  the  restora- 
tion by  France  of  territories  without  which  Germany  and 
Italy  would  be  lost  on  the  first  offensive  movement. 

"  The  destruction  of  the  enemy's  political  power  does  not 
constitute  the  grand  aim  of  the  efforts  wine*!  it  remains  for 
us  to  make  ;  but  it  may  become  so,  if  the  Iirtune  of  war, 
the  example  of  Paris,  and  the  evident  incl:nation  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  provinces  of  France,  shall  give  the  allies 
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result  of  their  united  efforts  was  the  Treaty  of 
Chaumont,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  diplo- 
matic acts  of  modern  times,  and  which  present- 
ed an  impassable  barrier  to  the  ambition  and 
efforts  of  France.* 

By  this  treaty  it  was  stipulated  that,  in  the 
Terms  of  the  event  of  Napoleon  refusing  the  terms 
treaty.  which  had  been  offered  him — viz., 

March  ] .  tne  reduction  of  France  to  the  limits 
of  the  old  monarchy,  as  they  stood  prior  to  the 
Revolution — the  four  allied  powers,  Austria, 
Prussia,  Russia,  and  England,  should  each  main- 
tain one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  in  the 
field ;  that,  to  provide  for  their  maintenance, 
Great  Britain  should  pay  an  annual  subsidy  of 
five  millions  sterling,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  three  Continental  powers,  besides 
maintaining  her  own  contingent  complete  from 
her  own  resources.  It  was  provided,  also,  that 
each  power  should  have  a  commissary  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  different  armies ;  that  if 
any  of  the  allied  powers  was  attacked,  each  of 
the  others  should  forthwith  send  to  its  assist- 
ance an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  including 
ten  thousand  horse,  besides  forwarding  addi- 
tional troops,  if  required  ;  that  if  England  chose 
to  furnish  her  contingent,  or  any  part  of  it,  in 
foreign  troops,  she  should  pay  annually  twenty 
pounds  sterling  for  every  foot-soldier,  and  thirty 
for  every  horseman  ;  that  the  trophies  should 
be  divided  equally,  and  no  peace  made  but  by 
common  consent ;  that  none  of  the  contracting 
parties  should  enter  into  engagements  with  oth- 
er states  but  to  the  same  end  :  in  fine,  that  this 
treaty  should  be  in  force  for  twenty  years,  and 
might  be  renewed  before  the  expiration  of  the 
same  period. t 

In  addition  to  these  public  stipulations,  sev- 
eral secret  articles  were  inserted 

«f  the'trelty      in    this  treaty.   which   eventually 
proved  of  the  highest  importance 

the  possibility  of  openly  proclaiming  it.  I  do  not  share  the 
opinion  of  the  allies  on  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  impor- 
tance attached  by  them  to  the  dethronement  of  Napoleon, 
if  that  measure  can  be  justified  on  grounds  of  wisdom.  On 
the  contrary,  I  should  consider  that  event  as  the  completion 
of  the  deliverance  of  Europe  ;  as  the  brightest  example  of 
justice  and  morality  it  is  possible  to  display  to  the  universe  ; 
finally,  as  the  happiest  event  for  France  itself,  whose  in- 
ternal condition  can  never  be  without  influence  on  the  tran- 
quillity of  her  neighbours.  Nobody  is  more  convinced  than 
I  am  of  the  inconstancy  of  fortune  in  war ;  yet  I  do  not 
reckon  a  partial  failure,  or  even  the  loss  of  a  battle,  as  a 
misfortune  which  should  in  one  day  deprive  us  of  the  fruit 
of  our  victories ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  skill  of  our 
generals,  the  valour  of  our  troops,  our  superiority  in  caval- 
ry, the  re-enforcements  which  are  following  us,  and  the 
force  of  public  opinion,  would  never  allow  us  to  fall  so  low 
as  some  seem  to  apprehend.  I  am  by  no  means  adverse  to 
continuing  the  negotiations  of  Chatillon,  or  giving  Caulain- 
court  the  explanations  he  desires  regarding  the  future  des- 
tiny of  Europe,  provided  France  would  return  to  her  old 
frontiers.  As  to  the  armistice  which  is  requested  in  the 
letter  to  Prince  Mettemich,  I  conceive  this  proceeding  of 
the  French  plenipotentiary  to  be  contrary  to  the  existing 
■usages  of  negotiations,  and  the  proposal  to  be  advantageous 
only  to  the  enemy.  I  am  as  much  convinced  as  ever,  that 
all  probability  is  in  favour  of  a  successful  issue,  if  the  allies 
keep  to  the  views  and  obligations  by  which  they  have  been 
hitherto  guided  with  reference  to  their  grand  object,  the  de- 
struction of  the  enemy's  armies.  With  a  good  understand- 
ing among  themselves,  their  success  will  be  complete,  and 
checks  will  be  easily  borne.  I  do  not  think  that  the  time 
has  yet  arrived  for  us  to  stop  short ;  and  I  trust  that,  as  in 
former  conjunctures,  new  events  will  show  us  when  that 
time  shall  have  arrived." — Memoir  to  the  Allied  Sovereigns 
by  «/te  Emperor  Alexander,  15th  Feb.,  1814,  Banilef- 
sky,  p.  88,  90. 

*  Cap.,  x.,  397,  400.     Hard.,  xii.,  35t.     Dan.,  189,  191. 

t  See  the  Treaty  in  Martens,  N.  R.,  i..  683  ;  and  Hard., 
xii.,  352,    Schoeil,  Hist,  des  Trait,  de  Pair,  x.,  417. 


to  the  future  reconstruction  of  the  states  of 
Europe,  after  the  deluge  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion had  subsided.  It  was  agreed,  1st.  That 
Germany  should  be  restored  in  the  form  of  a  fed- 
eral union,  comprising  all  the  powers  of  which 
it  was  composed  ;  that  Switzerland  should  be 
independent,  under  the  guarantee  of  the  allied 
powers  ;  Italy  divided  into  independent  states  ; 
Spain  restored  to  Ferdinand  VII.,  with  its  an- 
cient limits  ;  Holland  enlarged  in  territory,  and 
formed  into  a  kingdom  for  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
2d.  Power  was  reserved  to  Spain,  Portugal, 
Sweden,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  accede  to 
the  present  treaty.  3d.  That,  considering  the 
necessity  which  might  exist,  even  after  the  con- 
clusion of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  to  keep 
in  the  field,  during  a  certain  time,  forces  ade- 
quate to  carry  into  effect  the  arrangements 
which  the  allied  powers  might  agree  upon  for 
confirming  the  peace  of  Europe,  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  agree  to  concert  among  them- 
selves the  requisite  provisions,  not  only  regard- 
ing the  necessity,  but  the  importance  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  forces  requisite  for  this  purpose  ; 
but  under  this  limitation,  that  none  of  the  pow- 
ers should  be  obliged  to  keep  such  forces  for 
this  end  on  foot  for  more  than  a  year  without 
their  express  consent.* 

The  conclusion  of  this  treaty  was  a  virtua! 
dissolution  of  the  Congress  of  Cha-  Great  effectp 
tilion  ;  for  it  established  so  wide  a  0f  this  treaty 
difference  between  the  views  of  Na-  °n  the  Coa- 
poleon  and  the  allied  powers,  and  ?iess- 
confirmed  the  latter  so  strongly  in  their  deter  • 
mination  to  contend  to  the  uttermost  for  the 
reduction  of  France  to  its  ancient  limits,  that, 
opposed  as  these  views  were  to  the  firm  resolu- 
tion of  Napoleon  to  hold  out  for  the  frontier  of 
the  Rhine,  all  prospect  of  an  accommodation 
was  at  an  end.  The  Congress  continued  to  si4 
for  three  weeks  after  :  the  allied  powers  firn  iy 
insisting  on  the  relinquishment  by  France  of  alB 
its  conquests  since  the  Revolution  ;  and  Cau- 
laincourt,  under  Napoleon's  direction,  constant- 
ly shifting  his  ground,  and  endeavouring  to 
elude  such  rigorous  conditions.  It  was  not  with 
his  own  good-will,  however,  that  the  French 
plenipotentiary  insisted  on  these  terms  ;  for  he 
saw,  as  clearly  as  possible,  the  immense  risks 
which  the  emperor  was  running  by  holding  out 
for  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine,  and  throwing  all 
on  the  hazard  of  arms  to  obtain  it,  and  repre- 
sented in  the  most  urgent,  though  respectful, 
terms,  the  necessity  of  bending  to  the  force  of 
circumstances,  and  accepting  the  monarchy  of 
Louis  XIV.  as  the  price  of  pacifying  Europe. f 

*  Hard.,  xii.,  353.     Schoeil,  x. 

+  "  The  question  about  to  be  decided  is  so  important ,  it 
may  have  at  the  instant  consequences  so  fatal,  that  I  regard 
it  as  a  paramount  duty  to  recur  again,  even  at  the  risk  of 
displeasing  your  majesty,  to  what  1  have  already  so  fre- 
quently insisted  on.  There  is  no  weakness,  sire,  in  my 
opinion  ;  but  I  see  the  dangers  which  menace  Franco  and 
the  throne  of  your  majesty,  and  I  conjure  you  to  prevent 
them.  We  must  make  sacrifices  ;  we  must  do  so  immedi- 
ately :  as  at  Praguo,  if  we  do  not  take  care,  the  opportunity 
of  doing  so  will  escape  us  ;  the  circumstances  of  this  mo- 
ment bear  a  closer  resemblance  to  those  which  there  oc- 
curred than  your  majesty  may  be  aware.  At  Prague 
peace  was  not  concluded,  and  Austria  declared  against  us, 
because  we  would  not  believe  that  the  term  fixed  for  the 
closing  of  the  Congress  would  be  rigorously  adhered  to. 
Here  the  negotiations  are  on  the  eve  of  being  broken  ofF, 
because  you  cannot  believe  that  a  question  of  such  immense 
importance  may  depend  on  such  or  such  an  answei  which 
we  may  make  before  a  certain  day.    The  mwa  1  consider 
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Napoleon,  however,  was  inexorable :  all  the  ef- 
forts of  his  diplomatist,  after  the  plenary  pow- 
ers he  had  granted  during  the  alarm  after  the 
battle  of  La  Rothiere  had  been  recalled  on  the 
17th  of  February,  not  only  failed  in  convincing 
him  of  the  necessity  of  descending  from  his 
ideas  of  the  Empire,  but  even  of  extracting 
from  him  any  definite  statement  of  the  terms 
on  which  he  himself  was  willing  to  come  to 
an   accommodation ;  he  was   evidently  deter- 
mined to  cast  all  on  the  decision  of  the  sword, 
and  impressed  with  the  belief  that  his  genius, 
or  his  star,  would  extricate  him  from  his  pres- 
ent, as  they  had  done  from  so  many  other  peril- 
ous circumstances.*     War,  in  consequence,  re- 
commenced with  more  activity  than  ever  :  the 
irmistice  of  Lusigny,  even  in  its  application  to 
the  operations  of  the  Grand  Army,  to  which  it 
was  expressly  confined,  proved  little  more  than 
a  shadow ;  while  by  a  singular  contrast,  charac- 
teristic of  the  manners  of  modern  Europe,  the 
most  polished  forms  of  courtesy  were  observed 
at  the  Congress  of  Chatillon,  the  choicest  wines 
of  the  Rhone  and  Champagne,  the  most  delicate 
viands  of  Paris,  passed,  as  if  by  enchantment, 
through  the  French  lines,  to  enrich  the  diplo- 
matic dinners,  which  succeeded  each  other  with- 
out the  interruption  of  a  day  ;  the  allied  pleni- 
potentiaries strove,  by  the  most  delicate  atten- 
tions to  M.  Caulaincourt,  to  assuage,  for  a  few 
moments  at  least,  the  overwhelming  anxiety 
with  which  he  was  oppressed ;  and  French  la- 
dies of  rank  and  beauty  added  the  charm  of  fe- 
male fascination  to  the  assembly  of  hostile  di- 
plomatists, intent  on  the  overthrow  of  their 
country.! 

While  this  important  negotiation  was  going 
Advance  of  on  at  Chatillon,  military  operations 
biucher  to  of  the  most  active  kind  had  been  re- 
Meaux.  sumed  between  Napoleon  in  person 
Feb.  27.       an(j  tne  army  0f  Silesia,  which  had 

now,  under  the  direction  of  Biucher,  advanced 
beyond  La  Ferte-sous-Jouarre,  and  almost  to 
Meaux,  in  the  direction  of  Paris.  Napoleon 
Avas  no  sooner  informed  of  the  danger  which 
menaced  the  capital,  than  he  set  out,  as  already 
mentioned,!  at  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the 
87th  of  February,  from  Troyes,  for  Arcis-sur- 
Aube  and  Sezanne,  to  follow  on  the  traces  of 
the  Prussian  marshal.  Biucher  had  some  days 
before  marched  in  the  same  direction,  having 

what  has  passed,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that,  if  we  do 
not  go  into  the  contre-projets  demanded,  and  insist  upon 
modifications  on  the  basis  of  Frankfort,  all  is  closed.  I 
venture  to  say,  because  I  feel,  that  neither  the  gloiy  of 
your  majesty  nor  the  power  of  France  depends  on  the  pos- 
session of  Antwerp,  or  any  other  point  of  our  new  frontiers." 
— Caulaincoukt  to  Napoleon,  Chatillon,  6th  of  March, 
1814.     Fain,  301,  302.     Pieces  Just. 

*  Pendant  ces  negociations  (a  Chatillon)  je  ne  concois 
pas  comment  je  ne  suis  pas  devenu  fou.  Le  temps  des  illu- 
sions etait  passe.  L'uctualit6  etait  devoraute  ;  et  a  mes 
Itttres  je  ne  recevais  que  des  reponses  evasives,  alors  qu'il 
cut  faller  traiter  a  tout  prix.  L'avenir  nous  restait :  ii  pre- 
sent il  ne  nous  reste  qu'un  tombeau.  Mes  lettres  n'etaient 
qu'une  pale  copie  do  ce  que  je  disais  a  l'Einpereur  dans 
no*  entretiens  particuliers.  J'insistai  pour  qu'il  me  dounat 
son  ultimatum  sincere,  arm  que  je  fusse  en  mesure  de  ter- 
miner invanablement  avec  les  pieuipotentiaires  allies,  qui 
eux  avaient  recu  certainement  des  instructions  positives. 
11  me  faut  fitre  vrai,  car  ceci  est  devenu  de  l'histoire : 
L'Empereurne  repondait  jamais  cat  goriquement  a  cette  de- 
mand. 11  eludait,  avec  une  merveilleuse  adresse,  de  livrer 
le  secret  de  sa  pens6e  intnne  ;  cette  maniere  est  un  des 
traits  saillants  de  son  genre  d'espnt." — Souvenirs  de  Cau- 
laincourt, i.,  302,  329,  330. 

t  Lond.,  277,  278.  Burgh.,  155,  162.  Hard.,  xii.,  356, 
359.    Fain,  302  303.  t  Ante,  iv.,  317. 


on  the  25th  crossed  the  Aube  at  Anglure,  and 
on  the  two   following  days  advanced,        o„ 
driving  Marmont  before  him,  to  La  Fer- 
te-sous-Jouarre,  where  the  French  marshal  ef- 
fected his  junction  with  Mortier,  who  had  retired 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Soissons  before  the 
approaching  corps  of  Winzingerode  and  Woron- 
zoff,  which  were  now  moving  forward  to  co-op- 
erate with  the  army  of  Silesia,  in  conformity 
with  the  plan  agreed  on  at  Bar-sur-Aube  on  the 
23d.*     The  light  troops  of  the  Russians  were 
directed  by  Biucher  to  make  an  attack  on  Meaux, 
while,  to  deceive  the  enemy  as  to  his  real  in- 
tentions, the  Prussians  were  ordered  to  repair 
the  bridges  over  the  Marne,  which  had  been 
burned  by  the  French  at  La  Ferte-sous-Jouarre, 
and,  crossing  over,  menace  the  French  marshal 
on  that  side.      In  pursuance  of  these  orders, 
Sacken's  light  troops  took  possession,  with  lit- 
tle resistance,  of  that  part  of  Meaux  which  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Marne  ;  but  at 
the  very  time  that  he  was  making  preparations 
to  force  his  passage  across  to  that  part  of  the 
town  which  is  on  the  right  bank,  Marmont  and 
Mortier,  who  were  too  experienced  to  be  divert- 
ed from  the  decisive  point  of  the  Paris  road  by 
the  feint  at  La  Ferte-sous-Jouarre,  arrived  in 
breathless  haste,  and  instantly  manning  the  old 
walls,  which  had  been  deserted  by  the  National 
Guard  who  formed  the  garrison  of  the  town, 
made  every  preparation  for  a  vigorous  defence. 
Their  opportune  arrival  obliged  Sacken  to  defer 
his  attack  till  the  following  morning ; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  night  Biucher        ' 
received  intelligence  from  Tettenborn  that  the 
French  emperor,  in  person,  was  marching  on 
his  rear  by  Sezanne.     He  immediately  drew  off 
his  troops,  and  moved  next  day  in  the  direction 
of  Soissons,  with  a  view  to  unite  with  Winzin- 
gerode and  Woronzoff  and  give  battle  to  Napo- 
leon.    It  was  full  time  he  should  be  interrupted 
in  his  career,  for  three  days  more  would  have 
brought  him  to  the  gates  of  the  capital,  where 
the  roar  of  Sacken's  cannon,  during  the  attack 
on  Meaux,  was  distinctly  heard,  and  startled 
the  multitude  at  the  very  moment  that  the  can- 
non of  the  Invalides  were  announcing  the  vic- 
tories over  the   Grand  Army  at   Nangis  and 
Montereau.f 

The  departure  of  Napoleon  from  Troyes  was 
soon  made  known  to  the  outposts  of  Combat  at 
the  Grand  Allied  Army  by  the  languor  Bar-sur- 
and  inactivity  with  which  their  rear-  Aube._ 
guard  was  pursued.  This,  coupled  with  Feb-  27- 
the  intelligence  which  Schwartzenberg  receiv- 
ed, at  the  same  time,  of  the  advance  of  Biu- 
cher towards  the  Marne,  induced  him,  at  the 
earnest  request  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  was 
justly  alarmed  for  Biucher  when  the  whole 
weight  of  Napoleon  was  directed  against  him, 
to  resume  the  offensive  on  the  great  road  from 
Troyes  to  Chaumont.  With  this  view,  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  27th,  the  corps  of  Wrede  and 
Wittgenstein,  mustering  about  thirty-five  thou- 
sand sabres  and  bayonets,  were  drawn  up  oppo- 
site to  Bar-sur-Aube,  on  the  road  leading  to 
Chaumont.  Oudinot  commanded  the  French  in 
that  quarter,  who,  though  consisting  nominally  of 
two  corps  of  infantry  and  two  of  cavalry,  could 
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not  bring  above  seventeen  thousand  men  into 
the  field  ;  so  that  the  allies  were  more  than  two 
to  one.  The  French,  nevertheless,  made  a  gal- 
lant defence.  They  were  skilfully  posted  across 
several  ravines,  which  descend  from  Bar  to- 
wards the  Aube,  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
could  be  reached  only  along  the  plateaus  which 
lay  between  them,  where  the  ground  being  nar- 
row, the  superiority  of  the  attacking  force  was 
not  likely  to  be  so  severely  felt.  Wittgenstein's 
plan  was  to  attack  the  enemy  in  front  with  Gor- 
chakoff's  corps,  while  Prince  Eugene  of  Wir- 
temberg,  supported  by  Pahlen's  horse,  menaced 
their  Hank.  The  French,  however,  commenced 
the  action  by  storming  the  height  in  front  of 
Ailleville,  which  formed  the  connecting  point 
between  their  front  and  flank  attack.  Upon 
this,  Wittgenstein  ordered  up  Gorchakoff's  corps, 
supported  by  Pahlen's  cuirassiers,  to  retake  that 
important  point.  The  cavalry  were  repulsed  ; 
but,  after  a  severe  struggle,  the  Russian  infan- 
try succeeded  in  regaining  the  height.  Upon 
this  turning-point  being  gained,  a  general  attack 
along  the  whole  allied  line,  the  one  half  of  which 
was  perpendicular  to  the  other,  took  place. 
Meanwhile,  Pahlen's  cuirassiers  had  been  de- 
tached towards  Sevigny,  in  order  to  threaten 
the  enemy's  communications,  and  thus  Gorcha- 
koff's men  were  exposed  without  adequate  sup- 
port to  the  furious  charge  of  Kellerman's  dra- 
goons. These  splendid  troops,  just  arrived  from 
Spain,  speedily  routed  the  Russian  hussars,  and 
threw  their  whole  centre  into  such  disorder,  that 
Wittgenstein  could  only  avert  total  defeat  by 
concentrating  his  artillery  at  the  menaced  point ; 
and  he  in  haste  sent  orders  to  Pahlen  to  re- 
measure  his  steps,  and  bring  up  his  heavy 
squadrons  to  the  support  of  the  wavering  part 
of  the  line.* 

Highly  excited  by  this  brilliant  success,  the 
y.  f  veteran    Peninsular   squadron    threw 

the  aiiLs.  themselves,  with  the  utmost  gallantry, 
on  the  Russian  batteries  in  the  centre ; 
but  the  experienced  Russian  gunners  allowed 
them  to  approach  within  a  hundred  steps,  and 
then  opened  such  a  tremendous  pointblank  dis- 
charge of  grape,  that  four  hundred  horsemen 
were  in  a  few  minutes  stretched  on  the  plain, 
and  the  remainder  recoiled  in  disorder.  At  the 
same  time,  Schwartzenberg,  who  had  come  up 
in  person,  ordered  two  brigades  of  cavalry  and 
one  of  infantry  from  Wrede's  corps  to  support 
the  centre;  and,  conceiving  that  part  of  the  line 
now  adequately  secured,  sent  orders  to  Pahlen 
to  wheel  about  a  second  time  and  resume  his 
original  march  to  Sevigny  and  Dolancourt,  to 
threaten  the  enemy's  left  flank.  At  the  same 
time,  Wrede,  who  had  now  come  into  action, 
commenced  a  vigorous  attack  on  Bar-sur-Aube 
itself,  on  the  French  right ;  so  that  both  their 
flanks  were  menaced.  These  movements  of 
necessity  compelled  Oudinot  to  retreat ;  but,  in 
order  to  gain  time  to  effect  it  in  order,  his  troops 
made  the  most  vigorous  resistance  at  all  points, 
especially  at  Bar,  which  was  the  theatre  of  a 
most  sanguinary  conflict.  Pahlen's  brilliant 
dragoons,  kept  marching  and  countermarching 
all  day  without  taking  any  part  in  the  combat, 
did  not  arrive  in  time  to  molest  their  passage  of 
the  Aube  at  Dolancourt ;  and  thus  the  French 

*  Koch,  ii.,  1,  8.    Burgh.,  165,  166.    Dan.,  179, 180.    Fain, 
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effected  their  retreat  before  nightfall,  without 
being  deprived  of  either  guns  or  standards  ;  but 
they  sustained  a  loss  of  three  thousand  men,  of 
whom  five  hundred  were  prisoners.  The  allied 
loss  was  about  two  thousand  ;  but  they  gained 
Bar-sur-Aube  ;  and,  what  was  of  far  more  con- 
sequence, restored  the  credit  and  spirit  of  the 
Grand  Army,  and  arrested  a  retreat  to  the  Vos- 
ges  Mountains,  or  possibly  to  the  Rhine.* 

Count  Wittgenstein  was  severely,  Prince 
Schwartzenberg  slightly  wounded  Wound  and 
in  this  action  ;  and  the  former  being  character  of 
obliged  to  retire  for  a  season  from  w'»genstem. 
active  operations,  was  succeeded  in  the  com- 
mand of  his  corps  by  General  Raeffskoi.  But  for 
his  loss  the  Russian  service  would  have  had  no 
cause  to  lament  any  circumstance  which  brought 
the  indomitable  hero  of  Smolenskot  more  promi- 
nently forward  ;  but  the  wound  which  compell- 
ed Wittgenstein  to  withdraw  was  a  serious  in- 
jury to  the  allied  cause,  and  a  great  misfortune 
to  himself;  for  it  occurred  at  the  most  critical 
period  of  the  contest,  and  four  weeks  moro 
would  have  shown  the  saviour  of  St.  Peters- 
burg the  dome  of  the  Invalides.  Though  the 
jealousy  of  the  Russian  troops  at  a  foreigner 
holding  the  supreme  command,  and  the  ill  suc- 
cess which  attended  his  arms  when  acting  as 
generalissimo  at  Lutzen,  prevented  his  being 
prominently  brought  forward  in  the  latter  sta- 
ges of  the  war,  he  throughout  bore  a  distin- 
guished part  in  its  achievements,  and  contribu- 
ted much,  by  the  boldness  of  his  advice,  to  sus- 
tain, when  it  was  much  required,  the  vigour  of 
the  allied  councils.  Daring,  impetuous,  often 
inconsiderate,  he  was  the  Marcellus,  if  Barclay 
de  Tolly  was  the  Fabius,  of  the  Russian  army  ; 
like  Blucher,  he  was  ever  desirous  to  advance, 
and  uniformly  supported  the  most  daring  meas- 
ures ;  in  action,  his  buoyant  courage  never 
failed  to  bring  him  into  the  foremost  ranks,  and 
his  frequent  wounds  attest  how  fearlessly  he 
shared  the  dangers  of  the  meanest  soldiers.  He 
could  not  be  said  to  be  a  great  master  of  strat- 
egy, and  his  want  of  circumspection  in  ade- 
quately supporting  his  advanced  columns  fre- 
quently exposed  his  troops  to  serious  reverses, 
of  which  the  combat  at  Nangis  had  recently  af- 
forded an  example  ;t  yet  was  this  very  peculi- 
arity of  his  temperament,  directing,  as  he  did, 
troops  so  firm  and  resolute  as  the  Russians, 
often  of  the  most  essential  service  to  his  coun- 
try and  the  general  cause  of  Europe.  His  ob- 
stinate resistance  and  unconquerable  vigour  on 
the  Dwina  unquestionably  saved  St.  Petersburg 
during  the  first  part  of  the  campaign  of  1812  ; 
his  daring  advance  against  Napoleon's  right  at 
Lutzen  all  but  exposed  that  great  conqueror  to 
total  defeat ;  and  his  able  tetreat  at  Bautzen 
snatched  victory  from  his  grasp  when  it  was  all 
but  already  seized.  The  alacrity  and  fidelity 
with  which,  in  subordinate  situations,  he  sub- 
sequently conducted  his  own  corps,  both  in  1813 
and  1814,  proved  that  his  patriotism  was  supe- 
rior to  all  unworthy  considerations  of  jealousy  ; 
while  his  last  achievement  in  the  campaign  of 
Bar-sur-Aube,  for  which  he  was  made  a  field- 
marshal,  had  the  most  important  effect  in  re- 
viving the  spirit  of  the  Grand  Army,  and  re-. 
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storing  vigour  and  unanimity  to  the  allied  coun- 
cils.* 

Although,  however,  the  successful  result  of 
Schwartzen-  this  battle  sufficiently  proved  that 
berg  at  length  Napoleon,  with  the  main  body  of 
advances.  his  army,  was  absent,  and  that  a 
thin  curtain  of  troops  alone  stood  in  front  of  the 
Grand  Army,  yet  it  was  impossible  at  first  to 
infuse  an  adequate  degree  of  resolution  into 
their  direction.  The  retiring  columns  of  Oudi- 
not  were  hardly  at  all  pursued :  Prince  Schvvartz- 
enberg  assigned  as  a  reason,  that  he  could  not 
advance  till  he  was  informed  of  the  direction 
and  tendency  of  Macdonald's  corps,  which  was 
advancing  near  Vandceuvres.  This  corps,  how- 
ever, proved  so  weak,  that  it  was  met  and  re- 
pulsed by  the  cavalry  alone  of  Count  Pahlen 
and  Prince  Eugene  of  Wirtemberg  ;  and  intelli- 
gence having  been  received  on  the  1st  of  March 
that  Napoleon,  with  the  main  body  of  his  forces, 
was  at  Arcis-sur-Aube  on  the  preceding  day, 
following  fast  on  Blucher's  traces,  it  became 
evident  that  the  plan  of  the  campaign  agreed  on 
at  Bar-sur- Aube,  on  the  25th  of  February,  could 
no  longer  be  adhered  to,  and  he  was  in  a  man- 
ner forced  into  more  vigorous  opera- 
tions. On  the  same  day  that  this  infor- 
mation was  received  from  the  army  of  Silesia, 
a  general  reconnoissance  with  the  cavalry  took 
place  towards  Vandceuvres,  and  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  enemy  were  in  force  in  no  direc- 
tion. Orders  were  at  length  given  for. 
a  general  advance.  Headquarters  were, 
on  the  day  following,  advanced  to  Bar-sur-Aube ; 
'he  retreat  was  stopped  at  all  points,  and  prepara- 
tions  were  made  for  attacking  the  enemy  imme- 
diately, in  the  position  which  he  occupied  along 
the  Barce,  and,  if  possible,  drive  him  from  Troyes. 
Oudinot  and  Macdonald  had  now  collected  all 
their  forces  in  that  position,  and  did  not  appear 
disposed  to  relinquish  it  without  a  combat. t 

The  attack  took  place  on  the  3d,  and  was 
Plan  for  the  maintained  with  great  vigour  at  all 
combat.  points.  The  French  united  corps, 
March  3.  which  were  all  under  the  command  of 
Marshal  Macdonald,  mustered  thirty-five  thou- 
sand combatants,  of  which  nearly  nine  thou- 
sand were  cavalry.  The  great  preponderance 
of  this  arm,  and  the  desperate  use  the  French 
generals  had  made  of  it  at  Bar-sur-Aube,  ren- 
dered the  allies  cautious  in  their  movements  ; 
but  their  great  superiority  of  number  render- 
ed success  a  matter  of  certainty,  for  they  had 
already  sixty  thousand  men  in  the  field,  with- 
out bringing  up  the  Imperial  Guards  or  re- 
serves from  the  neighbourhood  of  Chaumont. 
The  position  which  the  French  marshal  had 
chosen,  strong,  and  on  the  elevated  plateau  of 
Laubrissel,  was  inaccessible  in  front  and  flank 
in  ordinary  times,  by  reason  of  the  morass  with 
which  it  was  surrounded ;  but  it  was  by  no 
means  equally  defensible  during  the  hard  frost 
which  had  for  nearly  two  months  prevailed  over 
all  Europe  at  that  time,  and  rendered  the  deep- 
est marshes  as  easy  of  crossing  as  the  smoothest 
plain.  Taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance, 
Schwartzenberg  directed  Wrede  to  attack  the 
position  in  front  by  the  great  road  to  Vandceu- 
vres, which  passed  through  it,  while  Wittgen- 
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stein's  corps,  now  under  GortchakofF,  assailed 
it  on  the  right,  and  the  Prince  Royal  of  Wirtem- 
berg and  Count  Giulay  menaced  it  on  the  left, 
by  the  road  from  Bar-sur-Seine  to  Troyes  * 

At  three  o'clock  the  signal  was  given  by  the 
discharge  of  two  guns  from  Wrede's  Defeat  of  tht 
corps,  and  the  troops  all  advanced  French  at  La 
to  the  attack.  Hardly  were  the  first  Guiiiotiere. 
rounds  of  artillery  fired,  when,  seeing  FebruaT  3- 
that  Prince  Eugene's  movement  was  rapidly 
turning  them,  the  French  on  the  extreme  left 
began  to  retreat.  The  Russian  cuirassiers  un- 
der Pahlen  instantly  dashed  forward,  and  broke 
two  battalions  which  had  not  time  to  form 
square  ;  and,  passing  on,  attacked  a  park  of  ar- 
tillery which  was  just  entering  Troyes,  dispersed 
the  drivers,  and  took  the  greater  part  of  the  guns. 
General  Gerard,  who  lay  sick  among  the  car- 
riages, was  only  saved  from  being  made  prison- 
er by  the  intrepidity  of  a  few  sappers,  who  came 
up  to  his  rescue.  Upon  this,  Count  St.  Ger- 
main's dragoons  were  brought  up,  and  these  ad- 
mirable troops,  charging  home,  not  only  checked 
Pahlen's  men,  already  blown  by  their  success, 
but  retook  several  of  the  guns.  Soon,  however, 
the  deep  and  heavy  masses  of  the  allied  infantry 
came  up,  each  column  preceded  by  a  formidable 
array  of  artillery.  Gerard,  who  commanded  the 
centre,  seeing  he  was  certain  of  being  turned 
by  both  flanks  if  he  remained  where  he  was, 
soon  gave  orders  for  a  retreat,  and  the  plateau 
of  Laubrissel,  the  key  of  the  position,  was  aban- 
doned. Schwartzenberg,  perceiving  that  the 
retreat  was  commencing,  ordered  Wrede,  with 
his  Bavarians,  to  storm  the  bridge  of  La  Guiiio- 
tiere over  the  Barce,  which  was  done  in  the 
most  brilliant  style,  and  rendered  the 
position  accessible  in  front  at  all  points. 
The  French  now  retreated  on  all  sides,  and  af- 
ter sustaining,  with  various  success,  repeated 
charges  of  the  allied  horse,  withdrew  wholly  into 
Troyes,  which  they  abandoned  next  day  by  ca- 
pitulation, having  in  this  action  suffered  a  loss 
of  nine  pieces  of  cannon,  and  two  thousand  men, 
of  whom  fifteen  hundred  were  made  prisoners  ; 
while  the  allies  had  not  to  lament  the  loss,  in 
all,  of  more  than  eight  hundred.! 

Everything  now  conspired  to  recommend  vig- 
orous operations  to  the  Grand  Ar- 
my ;  its  credit  was  restored,  and  its  inac^ty'of7 
spirit  revived  by  the  successful  is-  the  Grand  Ar- 
sue  of  the  last  two  actions  ;  its  re-  my  after  these 
treat  had  been  arrested,  and  turned  successes- 
into  a  victorious  advance ;  the  ancient  capital 
of  Champagne  had  again  fallen  into  its  hands  ; 
Napoleon  was  absent,  and  the  troops  opposed  to 
it,  dejected  and  downcast,  were  hardly  a  third 
of  its  own  numerical  amount.  By  simply  ad- 
vancing against  an  enemy  in  no  condition  to 
oppose  any  resistance  to  such  an  operation,  Par- 
is would  be  menaced,  the  pressure  on  Blucher 
removed,  the  circle  of  operations  narrowed,  and 
the  emperor  at  length  compelled  to  fight  for  his 
dominions  and  crown,  against  the  united  force 
of  both  armies,  under  the  very  walls  of  his  cap- 
ital. To  complete  the  reasons  for  vigorous  hos- 
tilities, the  negotiations  for  an  armistice  at  Lu- 
signy  were  broken  off  on  the  very  day 
on  which  Troyes  was  retaken,  Count     arc    * 
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Flahaut's  propositions  on  that  subject  being 
deemed  wholly  inadmissible  by  the  allied  pow- 
ers.   The  Emperor  Alexander  and  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  were  indefatigable  in  their  efforts,  after 
this  period,  to  rouse  the  Austrian  commander- 
in-chief  to  more  active  operations,  so  loudly 
called  for,  not  more  by  the  obvious  advantage 
to  be  gained,  than  by  the  not  less  obvious  dan- 
ger to  the  army  of  Silesia  to  be  averted  by  im- 
mediately commencing  them.*     But  all  their 
efforts  were  in  vain  ;  for  the  next  fortnight,  big, 
as  we  shall  immediately  see,  with  the  most  im- 
portant events  between  the  Aisne  and  the  Marne, 
the  Grand  Army — full  eighty  thousand  strong, 
even  after  the  two  corps  sent  to  Lyons  had  been 
deducted,  flushed  with  victory,  within  six  days' 
march  of  the  capital,  with  only  thirty  thousand 
enemies  in  its  front— remained  in  a  state  of  al- 
most total  inaction,  leaving  the  destinies  of  Eu- 
rope to  hang  on  the  swords,  comparatively  equal- 
ly balanced,  of  Napoleon  and  Marshal  Blucher  ! 
On  the  5th,  indeed,  headquarters  were  advanced 
to  Troyes ;  the  French  marshals  retired,  as  Napo- 
leon had  done  a  month  before,  behind  the  Seine, 
and  were  posted  at  Bray,  Nogent,  and  Monte- 
xeau,  with  the  headquarters  at  Provins  ;  the  vic- 
torious corps  of  Wrede,  Prince  Eugene  of  Wir- 
temberg,  and  Wittgenstein,  now  under  Raeff- 
skoi,  were  advanced  to  Sens,  Nangis,  and  Pont- 
sur-Yonne ;   and   the   Russian   reserves  were 
brought  up  from  Chaumont  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Montierender.     But  in  these  positions  they 
were  kept  wholly  inactive  till  the  13th,  when, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  successes  of  the  ar- 
my of  Silesia,  a  forward  movement,  though  with 
the  usual  caution  of  Schwartzenberg,  was  at- 
tempted.   But  the  Austrian  generalissimo  is  not 
responsible  for  this,  on  military  principles,  inex- 
plicable delay  ;  diplomacy  here,  as  so  often  du- 
ring the  war,  restrained  the  soldiers'  arms  ;  and 
the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  distracted  between  its 
desire  to  reduce  France  to  the  frontiers  of  1792, 
and  yet  preserve  the  throne  for  the  grandson  of 
the  Emperor  Francis,  still  clung  to  the  hope 
that,  by  delaying  bringing  matters  to  extremi- 
ties, Napoleon  might  be  brought  to  see  his  situ- 
ation in  its  true  light,  and  conclude  a  peace  on 
such  terms  as  might  still  leave  his  dynasty  on 
the  throne,  t 

Very  different,  however,  was  the  system  of 
Retreat  of  Blu-  warfare  which  was  pursued  on  the 
cher  to  Sois-  banks  of  the  Aisne,  where  Blucher, 
sons.  wjtn  tne  jron  batuis  0f  the  army  of 

Silesia,  singly  bore  the  whole  weight  of  Napo- 
leon's power.  No  sooner  did  the  veteran  mar- 
shal receive  intelligence  of  the  emperor's  ap- 

*  "The  emperor  considers  that  the  advance  of  the  Grand 
Army  to  Sens  is  drawing  us  away  from  the  enemy,  and  that 
it  is  therefore  indispensable  to  direct  all  our  forces  to  the 
right  towards  Arcis,  between  that  town  and  Vitry  ;  and,  at 
all  events,  to  re-enforcc  them  with  the  reserves,  which  should 
be  ordered  to  move  forward." — Alexander  to  Schwartz- 
enberg, 8th  March,  1814.  "  In  consequence  of  intelli- 
gence received  from  Field -marshal  Blucher,  the  emperor  con- 
siders it  indispensable  to  begin  to  move  by  the  right,  between 
Arcis-sur-Aube  and  Vitry." — Alexander  to  Schwartz- 
enberg, llth  March,  1814.  "  I  hasten  to  communicate  to 
your  highness  the  reports  received  from  Count  St.  Preist. 
His  majesty  has  charged  me  to  inform  you  that,  according 
to  his  opinion,  it  is  now  more  necessary  than  ever  to  act  on 
the  offensive.  Henceforth  your  hands  will  be  completely  un- 
bound, and  you  may  act  according  to  military  calculation  " 
— Volkonsky,  Alexander's  Aid-de-camp,  to  Schwartzen- 
berg, nth  March,  1814.     Danilefsky,  194, 195. 

+  Burgh.,  176,  179.  Koch,  ii.,  34,  39.  Plotho,  iii.,  251, 
358.    Dan.,  190, 194. 


proach,  than,  with  all  imaginable  expedition, 
he  gathered  together  his  forces,  and  forthwith 
commenced  his  march  across  the  Marne,  the 
bridges  of  which  he  broke  down,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Soissons.  Napoleon,  counting  the  mo- 
ments in  his  impatience,  urged  on  the  advance 
of  his  troops  from  La  Ferte-Gaucher ;  the  sol- 
diers, in  high  spirits  and  burning  with  ardour, 
gallantly  seconded  his  efforts,  and  forty  thou- 
sand men,  pressing  on  with  ceaseless  march, 
promised  soon  to  bring  on  a  fearful  collision 
with  the  enemy.  But  it  was  too  late.  As  the 
leading  columns  reached  the  heights  above  La 
Ferte-sous-Jouarre,  and  the  valley  of  the  Marne 
lay  at  their  feet,  they  beheld  the  rear-guard  of 
the  army  of  Silesia  vanishing  in  the  distance 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Marne,  the  whole 
bridges  of  which  were  broken  down.  It  was 
necessary  to  restore  them  before  the  pursuit 
could  be  renewed,  and  this  required  four-and- 
twenty  hours.  Headquarters,  therefore,  were 
established  at  La  Ferte-sous-Jouarre,  and  Na- 
poleon in  person  repaired  the  following 
morning  to  the  spot  to  hasten  the  re-  arch2° 
construction  of  the  bridges,  at  which  the  engi- 
neers laboured  with  such  assiduity,  that  the 
troops  began  to  cross  over  on  the  evening  of 
the  same  day.  Meanwhile,  couriers  were  de- 
spatched to  Paris  to  tranquillize  the  inhabi- 
tants, whom  the  cannonade  at  Meaux  had 
thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation,  with  the 
joyful  intelligence  of  the  retreat  of  the  allies ; 
while  Blucher,  who  proposed  to  fight  at  Dietchy, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aisne,  and  had  given  or- 
ders to  Winzingerode  and  Bulow  to  meet  him 
there  for  that  purpose,  toiled  on  amid  dreadful 
rains,  and  by  deep  cross-roads,  rendered  almost 
impassable  by  the  sudden  breaking  up  of  the 
frost,  to  gain  the  appointed  place  of  rendez- 
vous.* 

It  was  not  so  easy  a  matter  as  the  Prussian 
general  supposed   for   Bulow  and  p   .. 
Winzingerode  to  get  across  to  Diet-  tio™ ^bj™. 
chy ;  for  the  only  bridge  over  the  cher  from  Sois- 
Aisne  at  this  time,  flooded  by  the  sons  h°>d«»s 
thaw,  was  at  Soissons,  and  it  was  out" 
a  fortified  town,  held  by  a  considerable  French 
garrison.     The  justice  of  the  coup-d'ail,  which 
had  made  Chernicheff  some  weeks  before  se- 
lect it  as  the  scene  of  his  brilliant  assault,  was 
now  manifest ;  but  the  whole  fruits  of  that  suc- 
cess had  been  lost,  and  the  town  regained  to- 
the  enemy,  from  the  retreat  consequent  on  the 
disasters  of  Blucher's  army.     Bulow  and  Win- 
zingerode, in  obedience  to  the  orders  sent  them 
from  Bar-sur-Aube  on  the  25th,  had  united  on. 
the  2d  near  Soissons,  on  the  opposite  M 
side  of  the  river  :  their  forces  amounted     arc    ' 
to  fifty  thousand  veterans,  so  that  they  would 
double  the  numerical  strength  of  the  army  of 
Silesia.     But  Soissons  held  out,  notwithstand- 
ing repeated  summonses    to    surrender  ;    the 
strength  of  its  works,  which  had  been  consider- 
ably increased  since  Chernicheff  s  extraordina- 
ry coup-de-main,  seemed  to  defy  an  immediate 
assault ;  and  yet  the  situation  of  Blucher — on 
the  opposite  bank  with  Marmont,  with  whom 
his  rear-guard  had  that  day  a  severe  encounter, 
which  cost  him  five  hundred  men,  and  Mortier 
pressing  on  his  rear,  and  Napoleon  threatening- 


*  Dan.,  203,  204.     Fain,  144,  147.     Koch,  j.,  368,  370. 
Plotho,  iii.,  275,  281. 
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his  flank — was  extremely  perilous.  In  this 
emergency,  the  Prussian  marshal  sent  forward 
the  pontoon-train  to  Busancy  on  the  Aisne,  with 
the  most  experienced  engineers  in  his  army,  to 
select  points  for  throwing  bridges  across  ;  but 
to  attempt  such  an  operation  during  the  dark- 
ness of  a  winter  night,  with  sixty  thousand 
French,  led  by  Napoleon,  thundering  in  pursuit, 
was  obviously  attended  with  no  common  haz- 
ard.* 

In  this  dilemma,  the  Prussian  marshal  was 
capitulation  of  delivered  from  his  difficulties  in  a 
Soissons  cxtri-  way  so  remarkable,  that  it  almost 
rates  him  from  savoured  of  the  marvellous.  There 
lus  difficulties.  were  fifteen  hun(ired  poles  in  Sois. 

sons,  the  brave  but  now  inconsiderable  remnant 
of  the  followers  of  Poniatowsky,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Moreau.t  They  had  received 
special  orders  from  Napoleon  to  defend  the 
place  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood,  as  the 
blocking  up  that  issue  to  the  army  of  Silesia 
out  of  the  country  between  the  Marne  and  the 
Aisne,  formed  a  part  of  the  able  plan  which  he 
had  conceived  for  its  destruction.  The  allied 
generals  had  resolved  to  attempt  to  storm  the 
place  on  the  following  morning ;  but  during  the 
night,  under  the  pretence  of  purchasing  some 
wine  for  the  use  of  the  generals,  they  sent  an 
officer  into  the  town  to  propose  a  capitulation. 
This  skilful  diplomatist,  Colonel  Lowernstown, 
having  wiih  some  difficulty,  and  not  without 
sustaining  great  danger  from  the  sentries,  who 
repeatedly  hred  upon  him,  contrived  to  make 
his  way  into  the  town,  so  worked  upon  the  fears 
of  the  governor,  by  representing  that  two  strong 
corps  were  prepared  to  assault  the  place  on  the 
following  morning,  and  would  infallibly  put  the 
whole  garrison  to  the  sword,  that  he  prevailed 
on  the  governor  and  council  of  war,  whom  he 
found  assembled,  to  capitulate.  Moreau  pro- 
posed that  the  garrison  should  be  allowed  to 
take  the  guns,  six  in  number,  with  them  ;  and, 
after  some  feigned  opposition  on  the  part  of 
Lowernstown,  this  was  admitted.  Winzinge- 
rode  gladly  acceded  to  the  proposed  terms  ;  and 
it  having  been  observed  by  some  one  present 
that  it  was  unusual  to  give  an  enemy,  volunta- 
rily evacuating  a  fortress,  more  than  two  guns, 
Woronzoff  justly  remarked  "  that,  in  the  pres- 
ent circumstances,  the  surrender  of  Soissons 
was  of  such  importance,  that  it  would  be  even 
allowable  to  make  the  French  commandant  a 
present  of  some  of  our  own  guns,  on  the  single 
condition  of  his  evacuating  the  fortress  on  the 
instant."  The  capitulation  was  accordingly 
agreed  to,  and  Woronzoff  in  person  led  his 
troops  immediately  after,  at  noon  on  the  3d,  to 
take  possession  of  the  city  gates.t 

Napoleon  expressed,  as  well  he  might,  the  ut- 

,  ..  ,  most  indignation  at  this  disgrace- 
Junction  of  -  .  ..  °.  .  *  =>  . 
Blucher's  ar-  ml  capitulation  ;  the  moment  he 
my  with  Win-  received  intelligence  of  it,  he  di- 
zmgerode  and  rected  the  governor,  Moreau,  to 
be  forthwith  delivered  over  to  a 
military  commission.  The  importance  of  the 
advantage  thus  gained  to  the  allies  was  soon 
apparent ;  for  hardly  were  the  city  gates  in  the 


*  Dan.,  204,  205.     Fain,   147,  149.     Koch,  i.,  373,  374. 
Plotho,  iii.,  280,  283. 

t  Not,  of  course,  the  gTeat  general  of  the  same  name  who 
fell  at  Dresden. 

t  Dan.,  207,  209.    Plotho,  iii.,  283,  284.     Koch,  i.,  374. 
376.     Vaud.,  ii.,  15,  16. 
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possession  of  the  Russians,  when  the  sound  of 
Marmont  and  Mortier's  cannon  was  heard  thun- 
dering on  Blucher's  rear-guard,  and,  soon  after, 
the  heads  of  his  columns,  weary  and  jaded,  and' 
in  great  confusion,  began  to  arrive,  and  they 
defiled  without  intermission  through  the 
fortress  all  night.  It  may  fairly  be  con- 
cluded, therefore,  that  the  opportune  surrender 
of  Soissons  saved  the  Prussian  marshal,  if  not 
from  total  defeat,  which  the  distance  at  which 
the  great  body  of  Napoleon's  forces  still  were 
rendered  improbable,  at  least  from  most  serious 
embarrassment  and  loss  in  crossing  the  M  . 
river.  On  the  day  following,  the  whole 
army  passed  over  in  safety,  and  effected  their 
junction  with  Bulow  and  Winzingerode's  men, 
on  the  summit  of  the  plateau  overlooking  Sois- 
sons, on  the  road  to  Laon.  The  veterans  of  the 
Silesian  army,  almost  worn  out  with  two  months' 
incessant  marching  and  six  weeks  of  active  hos- 
tilities, with  hardly  any  shoes  on  their  feet,  tat- 
tered greatcoats  on  their  backs,  and  almost 
empty  caissons,  presented  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  splendid  array,  untarnished  uniforms,  and 
well-replenished  artillery  and  baggage- wagons 
of  Bernadotte's  corps.  This  important  junction 
raised  the  strength  of  the  united  army  to  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  of  whom  twenty-four  thou- 
sand were  admirable  horse ;  and  infantry  and 
cavalry  alike  were  tried  veteran  troops,  well 
known  in  the  preceding  campaign  on  the  Elbe. 
Blucher  resolved  no  longer  to  retreat,  but  give 
battle  on  the  summit  of  the  elevated  plateaus 
which  lie  between  the  Aisne  and  the  Marne, 
adjacent  to  the  highway  from  Soissons  to  Laon.* 
And  now  an  event  occurred  which  throws  an 
important  light  on  the  moral  gov- 
ernment of  the  world,  and  illus-  S^m^6" 
trates  the  inexpedience,  even  for  on  the  French 
present  interests,  of  those  devia-  people  to  rise 
tions  from  the  rules  of  justice  and  Ma'rchT 
humanity  which  it  is  the  highest 
glory  of  civilization  to  have  introduced  into  the 
ruthless  code  of  war.  Irritated  at  the  escape 
of  the  army  of  Silesia  from  the  well-laid  scheme 
which  he  had  devised  for  its  destruction,  and 
anxious  to  engage  the  masses  of  the  people, 
hitherto  passive  and  inert  in  the  midst  of  the 
hostile  armies,  in  a  guerilla  warfare  on  the 
flanks  and  rear  of  the  invaders,  Napoleon  issued 
two  proclamations  from  Fismes,  by  the  first  of 
which  he  not  only  authorized,  but  enjoined, 
every  Frenchman  to  take  up  arms,  and  fall  on 
the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  invading  armies; 
while,  by  the  second,  the  penalties  of  treason 
were  denounced  against  every  mayor  or  public 
functionary  who  should  not  stimulate,  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  the  prescribed  insurrec- 
tionary movements  on  the  part  of  the  people,  f 

*  Vaud.,  ii.,  17,  25.     Koch,  i.,  376,  379.     Dan.,  210,  211. 

t  "  All  the  French  citizens  are  not  only  authorized  to 
take  up  arms,  but  required  to  do  so ;  to  sound  the  tocsin  as^ 
soon  as  they  hear  the  cannon  of  our  troops  approaching 
them ;  to  assemble  together,  scour  the  woods,  break  down 
the  bridges,  intercept  the  roads,  and  fall  on  the  Hanks  and 
rear  of  the  enemy.  Every  French  citizen  taken  by  the  en- 
emy, who  shall  be  put  to  death,  shall  be  forthwith  avenged 
by  the  shooting  of  a  prisoner  from  the  enemy. — Napoleoh." 
"All  the  mayors,  public  functionaries,  and  inhabitants, 
who,  instead  of  stimulating  the  patriotic  ardour  of  the  peo- 
ple, shall  strive  to  cool  them,  and  dissuade  then,  from  all 
the  measures  of  a  legitimate  defence,  shall  be  couriered 
as  traitors  and  treated  as  such."— Napoleon,  5th  March, 
1814,  Moniteur,  March  6,  1814,  and  Goldsmith's  Rtnal, 
vi.,  645. 
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Thus  was  Napoleon  himself  driven,  by  a  just 
retribution,  and  the  consequences  of  the  atro- 
cious system  of  universal  invasion  and  sys- 
tematic oppression  which  the  Revolutionary 
armies  had  so  long  pursued,  to  adopt  the  very 
same  measures  of  defence  which  he  had  so 
often  denounced  in  his  enemies,  and  for  obey- 
ing which  he  had,  in  sullen  revenge,  shed  so 
much  noble  and  heroic  blood.  The  guerilla 
warfare  to  which  he  now  called  the  French, 
and  which,  of  course,  led  to  severe  and  san- 
guinary proclamations,  in  reprisal,  by  the  allied 
generals,  was  no  other  than  the  very  system 
for  pursuing  which  he  had,  in  the  outset  of  his 
career,  shot  the  magistrates  and  principal  citi- 
zens of  Pavia  in  cold  blood,  and  gave  up  that 
beautiful  city  to  pillage  ;*  and  to  repress  which 
he  had  sanctioned  the  bloody  proclamations  of 
Soultt  and  Augereau,J  denouncing  the  punish- 
ment of  death  against  every  Spanish  peasant 
found  in  arms  in  defence  of  his  country ;  and 
the  still  more  infamous  decree  of  Bessieres,  af- 
fixing the  same  penalty  not  only  to  the  people, 
not  soldiers,  taken  in  arms,  but  "  against  the 
fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  sisters,  children,  and 
nephews,  of  all  individuals  who  have  quitted 
their  domiciles,  and  do  not  inhabit  the  villages 
occupied  by  the  French. "§||  Impelled  by  stern 
necessity,  the  mighty  conqueror  was  now  obli- 
ged to  sign  with  his  own  hand  the  condemna- 
tion of  his  previous  cruelty ;  to  canonize  the 
memory  of  the  many  brave  men  whom  he  had 
doomed  to  death  for  doing  what  he  now  enjoin- 
ed ;  to  expose  to  similar  suffering  the  people 
who  had  been  the  instruments  and  sharers  in 
his  oppression.  Providence  has  a  clear  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  sins  of  men,  which  is,  to 
leave  them  to  the  consequences  of  their  own 
iniquities. 

Determined  to  come  to  blows  with  the  army 
of  Silesia,  notwithstanding  the  great 
crosses'the  accession  of  strength  which  it  had  just 
Aisne,  and  received,  in  the  hopes  that  he  might 
follows  Biu-  disable  it,  for  a  time  at  least,  from 
cher  to  Cra-  resumjng  the  offensive,  while  he  turn- 
ed his  strength  against  the  vast  but 
unwieldy  masses  of  the  Grand  Army,  Napoleon 
gave  orders  for  a  general  advance.  With  this 
view,  General  Corbineau,  with  a  considerable 
body,  was  detached  in  the  night  of  the  4th 
from  Fismes  to  Rheims,  of  which  he  took  pos^ 
j.  ,  „  session  without  resistance  on  the  fol- 
lowing day;  and  on  the  same  day  the 
advanced  guard  was  moved  to  Berry-au-Bac, 
where  the  cross-road  from  Rheims  to  Laon 
passes  the  Aisne  by  a  bridge  recently  construct- 
ed. The  whole  army  was  immediately  moved 
in  that  direction  ;  and  Nansouty,  having  fallen 
in  with  the  rear-guard  of  the  enemy,  drove  it 
back  to  Corbeny  with  some  loss.  As  soon  as 
the  passage  of  the  Aisne  was  fully  effected,  cou- 
riers were  despatched  to  Mezieres,  Verdun,  and 
Metz,  with  instructions  to  stimulate  the  author- 
ities to  rouse  the  peasantry  ;  but  though  the 
latter  in  many  places  showed  a  disposition  to 
rise  in  obedience  to  the  emperor's  proclamations, 
and  not  unfrequently  fell  upon  the  detached 
parties  of  the  allies  with  hardly  any  leaders, 
yet  the  former,  foreseeing  his  approaching  end, 


*  Ante,  i.,  p.  405. 
t  December  28,  1809. 
3  Ante,  in.,  p.  438. 


t  August  13,  1810. 
v  June  6, 1811. 


hardly  ever  made  the  slightest  attempt  either 
to  direct  or  encourage  their  efforts.  Meanwhile 
the  army  approached  Laon,  by  the  road  from 
Berry-au-Bac,  to  the  ground  where  Marshal 
Blucher  had  taken  post  on  the  plateau  of  Craon, 
on  the  narrow  neck  of  land  which  extends  from 
the  road  from  Soissons  to  Laon,  to  which  the 
enemy  were  now  advancing  from  Berry-au-Bac 
to  the  same  town.* 

The  position  thus  chosen  was  a  plateau  near- 
ly a  mile  and  a  half  long,  but  not  Description 
half  a  mile  broad,  bounded  on  either  of  the  field 
flank  by  steep  slopes  leading  down  to  of  battle, 
the  ravines  of  Foulon  and  D'Ailes,  the  sides  of 
which,  difficult  of  ascent  to  infantry,  were 
wholly  impracticable  for  cavalry  or  artillery. 
The  river  Lette  flowed  nearly  in  a  straight  line 
in  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  to  the  north  ;  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  southern  edge 
of  the  plateau,  the  Aisne  ran  in  a  deep  and 
nearly  parallel  channel  from  east  to  west ;  but 
the  immediate  declivities  of  the  position  were 
drained  by  a  multitude  of  feeders,  which  flowed 
rapidly  down  at  right  angles  to  the  central  bed 
of  these  two  streams.  A  cross-gully  of  no  great 
depth,  but  a  most  formidable  obstacle  on  a  field 
of  battle,  extended  at  right  angles  to  the  ravines, 
along  the  front  of  that  part  of  the  plateau  which 
Woronzoff  chose  for  his  first  stand  ;  and  two 
others  of  irregular  forms  running  each  halfway 
across  it,  afforded,  like  so  many  bastions  and 
ditches,  positions  of  considerable  strength  in 
rear.  The  upper  part  of  the  hollows  on  either 
side  was  filled  with  woods  ;  that  of  Vauder  ly- 
ing to  the  north,  and  the  Bois-de-Blanc  Sablon 
to  the  south,  neither  of  which  was  pervious  to 
cavalry  or  artillery.  The  neck  of  the  plateau, 
and  strength  of  the  position,  was  across  it  from 
D'Ailes  to  Paissy,  and  at  that  point  it  was  little 
more  than  five  hundred  yards  broad  :  a  narrow- 
space  for  a  battle  to  be  fought  on  which  the 
fate  of  France,  and,  perhaps,  of  Europe,  would 
depend. t 

It  was  far  from  being  his  whole  army,  how  ■ 
ever,  which  Blucher  had  assembled 
in  this  strong  position.  His  situa-  Blucher's 
tion  was  full  of  difficulty,  especially  lsp0M  10m>' 
considering  the  sudden  and  desperate  strokes 
which  his  antagonist  was  wont  to  deliver,  the 
admirable  quality  of  the  troops  at  his  command, 
and  the  variety  of  points  he  himself  was  called 
on  to  defend.  It  was  necessary,  in  case  of  dis- 
aster, and  for  the  sake  of  his  communications, 
to  cover  Laon,  the  bulwark  of  the  roads  to  the 
Netherlands  ;  to  defend  the  central  position  at 
Craon,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  keep  posses- 
sion of  the  important  fortress  of  Soissons,  com- 
manding the  principal  passage  of  the  Aisne 
and  the  great  road  to  Paris,  the  object  of  all  his 
efforts.  This  last  stronghold,  forming  the  ex- 
treme right  of  his  line,  was  now  threatened 
with  instant  assault  by  Marmont  and  Mortier, 
to  whom  Napoleon  had  given  peremptory  orders 
instantly  to  carry  it  at  all  hazards.  To  provide 
at  once  for  these  different  objects,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  carry  into  effect  his  intention  of  giv- 
ing battle  to  the  French  emperor,  the  following 
dispositions  were  made  by  Marshal  Blucher : 
Bulow,  with  his  whole  corps,  was  sent  off  to 
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defend  Laon  :  the  infantry  of  Winzingerode, 
under  Woronzow  and  Strogonoff,  were  charged 
with  the  defence  of  the  plateau  of  Craon ;  while 
Winzingerode,  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand 
horse  and  sixty  pieces  of  horse  artillery,  fol- 
lowed by  Kleist  and  Langeron,  was  to  pass  the 
Lette,  and  by  cross-roads  fall  on  the  right  wing 
or  rear  of  the  French.  D'York  was  posted  on 
the  highway  between  Soissons  and  Laon,  to  af- 
ford succour  to  any  point  which  might  require 
it ;  and  the  defence  of  Soissons  was  intrusted 
to  Rudzewitch,  with  six  thousand  men  of  Lan- 
geron's  corps.* 

The  first  attack  was  made  on  this  important 
Unsuccessful  fortress,  the  loss  of  which  had  been 
assault  on  So-  the  subject  of  such  unbounded  mor- 
issons.  tification  to  the  emperor.     At  day- 

March  5.  light  on  the  morning  of  the  5th, 

the  enemy's  troops  were  seen  approaching,  in 
deep  columns,  by  the  road  of  Chateau-Thierry. 
Rudzewitch  immediately  made  his  preparations, 
and  rode  round  the  ranks,  reminding  his  men 
of  what  they  owed  to  their  sovereign  and  the 
honour  of  the  Russian  arms.  At  seven  the  ene- 
my commenced  the  attack  on  the  fauxbourgs  ; 
but  they  were  repulsed  with  loss.  Returning, 
however,  to  the  charge,  they  made  themselves 
masters  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  houses  be- 
yond the  walls,  and  a  desperate  action,  within 
pistol-shot,  ensued  in  the  streets,  near  to  the 
foot  of  the  ramparts,  which  was  maintained 
with  the  greatest  resolution  on  both  sides. 
Transported  with  ardour,  the  French,  in  many 
places,  unroofed  the  houses  of  which  they  had 
made  themselves  masters,  hoisted  up  their  guns 
with  ropes,  on  the  outside,  to  the  topmost  story, 
and  from  thence,  as  from  the  moving  towers 
of  antiquity,  battered  the  summit  of  the  walls, 
nearly  on  an  equal  footing.  But  it  was  all  in 
vain.  The  invincible  Russian  grenadiers,  with 
heroic  resolution,  made  good  their  post  against 
their  gallant  antagonists,  threefold  more  numer- 
ous than  themselves  ;  the  guns  on  the  bastions 
maintained  their  superiority  over  those  of  the 
enemy,  somewhat  below  them,  in  the  suburbs ; 
.and  after  the  whole  day  had  been  consumed, 
and  fifteen  hundred  men  lost  to  either  side  in 
this  furious  assault,  the  French  marshal  drew 
off,  leaving  Rudzewitch  in  possession  of  his 
bloodstained  ramparts. t 

Disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  turning  the  allied 
,  position  by  carrying  Soissons  on  its 
dispositions,  right  flank,  Napoleon  now  resolved 
to  hazard  a  direct  attack  upon  the 
plateau  in  its  front.  Had  his  army  been  com- 
posed of  the  soldiers  of  Areola  or  Rivoli,  he 
would  have  formed  his  troops  into  a  dense  col- 
umn, and  assaulted  the  Russians  on  the  neck 
of  the  narrow  tongue  of  land,  as  his  grenadiers 
had  forced  the  dikes  in  the  swampy  plains  of 
Verona.  But  with  the  exception  of  the  divis- 
ions Friant  and  Christiani's  of  the  Old  Guard, 
with  the  cuirassiers,  they  were  of  a  very  differ- 
ent description,  being,  in  great  part,  conscripts 
and  young  troops,  almost  worn  out  with  the  in- 
credible efforts  they  had  already  made  in  the 
campaign,  and  who  were  not  always  to  be  re- 
lied on  except  in  the  presence  of  the  emper- 
or.    In  consequence  of  this,  Napoleon  felt  the 
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necessity  of  supplying  by  combination  what 
was  wanting  in  strength  ;  and  with  this  view- 
he  made  the  following  dispositions :  Ney  was 
charged  with  the  principal  attack,  which  was 
to  be  directed  against  the  enemy's  right  flank, 
upward  from  the  slope  descending  to  the  val- 
ley of  the  Lette,  and  he  had  under  his  command 
part  of  Victor's  corps  and  the  dragoons  of  the 
Guard ;  while  Nansouty,  with  the  Polish  dra- 
goons and  Excelmans's  division,  was  to  climb 
the  steep  on  the  left  of  the  enemy,  from  the 
side  of  Oulche  and  the  feeders  of  the  Aisne. 
The  main  attack  along  the  neck  of  the  plateau, 
led  by  Victor,  at  the  head  of  the  infantry  of  the 
Guard,  was  under  the  direction  of  Napoleon  in 
person  ;  and,  by  bringing  up  column  after  col- 
umn on  that  narrow  plain,  he  hoped  to  force  the 
position,  despite  its  natural  advantages,  when 
the  heads  of  his  columns  showed  themselves 
on  either  flank.  His  force  actually  on  the  field, 
and  engaged  with  the  enemy,  amounted  to  forty 
thousand  men  ;  the  Russians  were  only  twenty- 
seven  thousand  ;  but  they  had  the  advantage  of 
a  very  strong  position,  had  not  been  exhausted 
by  previous  combats  in  the  campaign,  and  were 
the  very  flower  of  the  Russian  army.  By  a 
singular  chance,  the  result  of  the  previous  move- 
ments which  had  taken  place,  both  parties  had 
passed  each  other,  and  now  wheeled  about  to 
fight :  the  Russians  with  their  faces  to  the 
Rhine,  the  French  with  theirs  towards  Paris.* 
Soon  after  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
7th,  two  of  the  enemy's  columns  ap-  Commencc- 
peared  on  the  front  of  the  plateau  to-  ment  of  the 
wards  Craon,  while  a  third,  without  ha-u^. 
guns,  entered  the  ravine  on  the  left.  Blucher, 
at  the  same  time,  received  intelligence  that 
Winzingerode's  corps  of  horse  artillery  and  can- 
non, which  was  destined  to  turn  the  French 
flank,  and  execute  the  decisive  attack,  so  far 
from  having  yet  reached  Fetieux,  their  place  of 
destination,  were  still  far  in  the  rear,  from  hav- 
ing been  impeded  by  the  excessive  badness  of 
the  roads.  He  instantly  ordered  Kleist's  men 
to  take  the  start  of  Winzingerode,  and  press  on 
direct  for  that  place  ;  while  he  himself  set  out 
in  person  after  Winzingerode,  to  endeavour  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  which  impeded  him, 
leaving  Sacken  on  the  neck  of  land  to  combat 
Napoleon.  The  French  forces,  preceded  by  a 
hundred  guns,  soon  approached  in  dense  mass- 
es along  the  plateau.  Shortly  the  fire  of  artil- 
lery became  extremely  violent  on  both  sides ; 
for  the  Russian  cannon,  consisting  of  sixty 
pieces,  was  admirably  posted,  and  kept  up  a 
dreadful  discharge,  with  unerring  precision,  both 
in  front  and  flank,  on  the  deep  French  columns 
advancing  along  the  neck  of  the  plateau.  The 
French  cannon,  greatly  superior  in  number,  but 
by  no  means  so  advantageously  placed,  replied 
with  the  greatest  vigour  ;  their  shot,  admirably 
directed,  ploughed  through  the  Russian  masses, 
winch,  drawn  up  in  three  lines,  almost  close  to- 
gether, presented  an  infallible  mark  to  their 
gunners,  and  not  a  piece  was  fired  without  pro- 
ducing a  corresponding  chasm  in  the  opposite 
ranks.  But  nothing  could  shake  the  firmness 
of  Woronzow's  troops  :  whole  files  were  mowed 
down  ;  but  the  men  never  wavered,  and,  with 
the  steadiness  which  discipline  superadded  to 
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native  courage  alone  can  give,  calmly  fronted 
the  tempest  of  death  in  obedience  to  their  Czar 
and  their  oaths.  At  length  the  attacking  col- 
umns recoiled  in  this  fearful  strife,  and  Victor's 
troops,  after  sustaining  a  dreadful  loss,  with- 
drew beyond  reach  of  the  fire.* 

Meanwhile,  Ney,  on  the  Russian  left,  no  soon- 
er heard  the  cannon-shot  on  the 
tiononthepk-  crest  of  the  plateau,  than,  trans- 
teau,  which  at  ported  with  ardour,  he  redoubled 
length  ends  in  the  vigour  of  his  attack.  The  ham- 
retreRaUnTnS  let  of  D' Ailes  was  carried  after  hard 
fighting,  and  his  tirailleurs,  driving 
the  Russian  light  troops  before  them,  were  seen 
climbing  the  steep  on  the  left  of  the  plateau. 
At  the  same  time  an  attempt  was  made  by  Nan- 
souty,  with  six  battalions  of  infantry,  to  mount 
the  summit  on  the  right  from  the  side  of  Oulche. 
The  depth,  however,  of  the  ravine  on  that  flank, 
the  badness  of  the  roads,  and  the  well-directed 
fire  of  six  guns  planted  on  the  edge  of  the  pla- 
teau, at  the  top  of  the  declivity,  rendered  the 
attack  abortive.  No  sooner,  however,  did  the 
emperor  perceive  Ney's  vanguard  appearing  on 
the  summit,  than  he  ordered  Victor  to  advance 
again  in  a  heavy  close  column  along  the  neck  of 
the  position.  With  such  vigour  did  this  column 
rush  forward,  supported  by  Ney's  men  on  their 
right,  in  spite  of  the  fire  of  forty-eight  guns  on 
their  front  and  flank,  that  one  of  the  Russian 
batteries  on  the  left  was  carried  ;  but  it  was 
only  a  few  minutes  in  the  enemy's  possession, 
for  the  19th  light  infantry,  and  regiment  of  Shir- 
van,  rushed  forward  and  retook  it  with  the  ba- 
yonet, hurling  the  French  with  loud  shouts  down 
the  steeps.  But  the  extreme  rapidity  and  vio- 
lence of  the  fire  now  caused,  after  four  hours' 
fighting,  a  want  of  ammunition  to  be  felt  in  the 
Russian  lines  ;  and  Sacken,  alarmed  by  the  in- 
creasing masses  of  the  French,  especially  in  the 
valley  on  his  left,  and  the  non-appearance  of 
Blucher  or  Winzingerode  in  their  rear,  as  had 
been  expected,  twice  sent  orders  to  Woronzow 
to  retreat.  The  brave  Russian,  however,  find- 
ing he  could  still  make  good  his  post,  and  wise- 
ly judging  that  he  ran  less  danger  by  standing 
still  in  his  strong  position  and  continuing  the 
contest,  than  retreating  in  face  of  such  a  force 
as  Napoleon  commanded,  still  maintained  his 
ground.  But  at  length  Sacken,  having  received 
instructions  from  Blucher  to  fall  back  with  all 
his  forces  to  the  central  position  at  Laon,  gave 
Woronzow  positive  orders  to  retreat.  + 

It  was  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  that 
Glorious  re-  this  hazardous  movement  commen- 
treat  of  the  ced.  Woronzow  formed  his  men 
Russians.  wjtn  admirable  steadiness,  even  un- 
der the  fire  of  a  hundred  French  guns,  in  squares, 
and  ordered  the  retreat  in  ordinary  time  by  alter- 
nate squares  ;  the  artillery  in  the  openings,  and 
the  dismounted  guns,  two-and-twenty  in  num- 
ber, with  such  of  the  wounded  as  could  be  re- 
moved, in  front  of  the  retreating  column.  As 
soon  as  Napoleon  perceived  the  retreat  com- 
mencing, he  hurried  forward  all  his  guns  to  his 
own  front,  redoubled  his  fire  upon  the  retiring 
column,  and  ordered  up  the  whole  dragoons  and 
cuirassiers  along  the  neck  of  the  plateau  to 
charge.     So  vehement  was  their  onset,  so  loud 
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the  cries  and  clatter  of  the  rushing  horsemen, 
that  it  was  at  first  thought  all  was  lost  on  the 
right ;  but  when  the  smoke  cleared  away,  the 
steady  squares  were  seen  pursuing  their  march 
unbroken  ;  and  Benkendorff,  with  the  hussars 
and  Cossacks,  bravely  charged  the  French 
horse,  and  checked  the  pursuit.  As  the  retreat 
continued,  however,  and  the  Russians  came 
past  the  neck  to  a  wider  part  of  the  plateau,  the 
danger  became  greater,  because  the  more  ex- 
tended surface  of  the  level  ground  enabled  the 
French  cavalry  to  turn  the  Russian  flanks.  At 
this  critical  moment,  however,  VassiltchikofF 
came  up  with  Lanskoy's  hussars  and  Docha- 
kofF's  dragoons  of  Sacken's  corps.  These  in- 
comparable troops  instantly  charged  the  pursu- 
ing horse,  and  drove  them  back  in  their  turn. 
So  narrow  was  the  ground  in  some  places,  that 
the  horse  were  obliged  to  halt  and  open  out,  in 
order  to  let  the  infantry  and  guns  get  through  ; 
and,  instantly  closing  when  they  had  passed, 
faced  about  against  the  pursuers.  Several  of 
the  Russian  regiments  of  cavalry  charged  in 
this  manner,  in  less  than  an  hour,  eight  differ- 
ent times.* 

Meanwhile  the  Russian  troops  were  approach- 
ing the  second  neck  of  the  plateau,  ,  w 
in  the  rear  both  of  the  former  and  pSfraTtaken 
of  the  wider  space  between  them  ;  upbytheRus- 
and  while  the  cavalry  retarded  the  s,ans  In  the 
advance  of  the  enemy,  the  whole  rear' 
guns  of  Sacken  and  Woronzow's  corps  which 
were  not  dismounted,  sixty-four  in  number, 
were  placed  upon  it.  The  ground  was  singu- 
larly calculated  to  give  efficiency  to  their  fire  ; 
for  it  was  at  once  flanked  on  either  side  by  per- 
pendicular rocks  which  could  not  be  scaled,  and 
rose  by  a  steep  slope  in  the  narrow  isthmus  be- 
tween them,  so  as  to  afford  the  means  of  pla- 
cing the  cannon  in  a  double  row,  one  behind 
and  the  other  above,  in  such  a  manner,  that, 
like  the  upper  and  under  decks  of  a  ship  at  sea, 
they  could  both  fire  at  the  same  time.  On  this 
slope  the  guns  were  placed ;  thirty-six  in  the 
first  line,  twenty-eight  in  the  second  opposite  to 
the  intervals  between  the  first,  and  about  twen- 
ty feet  above  them.  When  everything  was  in 
readiness,  the  infantry  were  marching  back 
slowly,  and  with  perfect  regularity,  abreast  of 
the  first  line  of  guns,  when  they  faced  about 
and  dressed  in  a  line  with  the  mouths  of  the  pie- 
ces ;  while  the  cavalry,  now  almost  worn  out, 
rapidly  withdrew  to  the  right  and  left,  and  re- 
tired behind  the  artillery.  Great  was  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  French  when  the  screen  of  horse- 
men cleared  away,  and  they  beheld  this  close 
mass  of  enemies  ready  to  receive  them.  They 
were  nothing  daunted,  however,  by  the  sight. 
Drouot  formed  the  terrible  artillery  of  the  Guard 
in  front  of  this  second  position,  and  calmly  mo- 
ved on  in  the  midst  of  the  guns,  on  foot  as  he  was 
wont,  against  the  double  tier  of  cannon  ;  and 
immediately  behind  him  the  lofty  grenadier  caps 
of  the  Imperial  Guard  were  seen  in  dense  and 
formidable  array.  But  all  their  efforts  were  in 
vain.  With  dauntless  intrepidity,  indeed,  the 
Old  Guard  continued  to  press  on  along  the  nar- 
row ridge ;  but  the  thicker  their  columns  be- 
came the  greater  was  the  havoc,  until  their  ad- 
vance was  literally  impeded  by  heaps  of  the 
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dead  and  the  dying.     The   Russian   artillery, 
worked  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  fired,  by  al- 
ternate guns,  round  shot  and  grape  from  the  first 
line,  and  round  shot  and  grenades  from  the  sec- 
ond ;  and  such  was  the  precision  of  their  aim,  that 
the  assailants  never  succeeded,  notwithstanding 
the  most  heroic  efforts,  in  passing  the  dreadful 
strait.     This  awful  cannonade  lasted  only  twen- 
ty minutes ;  when  Drouot,  finding  the  position 
unassailable,  drew  off  his  guns,  and  the  fire  ceas- 
ed.   Soon  after,  Woronzow,  having  by  this  stand 
gained  time  for  his  cavalry,  wounded,  and  car- 
riages, to  reach  the  great  road  from  Soissons, 
himself  followed  with  the  rear-guard,  to  which 
the  garrison  of  the  former  town  was  joined,  and 
the  whole  fell  back  to  the  environs  of  Laon.* 
Such  was  the  terrible  battle  of  Craori,  the 
most  obstinately  contested,  if  we  ex- 
thetettic.  cePl  Albuera  and  Culm,  of  the  whole 
Revolutionary  war,  and  in  which  it  is 
hard  to  say  to  which  side  of  the  heroic  antago- 
nists the  palm  of  victory  is   to  be   awarded. 
The  French  were  greatly  superior  in  number, 
for,  as  Sacken's  infantry  was  never  engaged, 
nor  even  in  sight,  the  whole  troops  who  fought 
on  the  Russian  side  did  not  exceed  twenty  thou- 
sand ;  while  Napoleon  had  nearly  forty  thousand 
actually  under  fire.    But  this  disproportion,  great 
as  it  was,  appears  to  have  been  counterbalanced 
in  the  result  by  the  incomparable  strength  of 
Woronzow's  position,  which  rendered  numerical 
superiority  of  little  avail,  and  the  admirable  dis- 
position of  his  guns,  which,  both  at  the  com- 
mencement and  close  of  the  action,  gave  the 
Russian  artillery,  though  inferior  in  number,  a 
decided  advantage  over  that  of  the   French. 
Trophies  of  victory  there  were  none  to  boast  of 
by  either  party ;   the  French  won  the  field  of 
battle,  but  it  was  covered  only  with  the  dead  or 
the  dying :  no  prisoners,  cannon,  or  standards 
were  made  on  either  side  ;  and  the  field  itself 
was  yielded,  not  to  the  attacks,  impetuous  as 
they  were,  of  Napoleon's  grenadiers,  but  to  the 
general   policy  of  the  campaign,  which,  after 
Winzingerode's   circular    march    against    the 
French  rear  had  failed,  induced  the  Prussian 
field-marshal  to  direct  a  general  concentration 
of  his  forces  in  the  noble  position  of  Laon.    The 
loss  on  both  sides  was  enormous  ;  and,  save  at 
Albuera,  unprecedented,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  troops  engaged,  in  the  whole  war :  the 
Russians  were  weakened  by  six  thousand  killed 
and  wounded ;  but,  on  the  side  of  the  French, 
no  less  than  eight  thousand  brave  men,  being 
nearly  a  fifth  of  the  troops  engaged,  had  fall- 
en.    Woronzow  deservedly  had  the  order  of  St. 
George,  of  the  second  class,  immediately  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  a  grateful  sovereign :  wounds 
and  death  were  the  only  returns  which  now  re- 
mained for  French  deeds  of  heroism.     Victor 
was  severely  lacerated  by  a  cannon-ball  in  the 
thigh  ;  Grouchy,  Nansouty,  Boyer,  and  two  oth- 
ers, more  slightly.t 

Had   Winzingerode's   attack,   supported   by 
Kleist  in  the  rear,  not  been  prevent- 

tMsbtttleTaud  etl  from  takinS  Place  °y  the  extra" 
the  extraonti-    ordinary  difficulties  which    impe- 

"fryi.^,a,l'iiutry  de(1  ms  marcn>  Napoleon's  career 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
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terminated  at  Craon,  as  it  afterward  was  at 
Waterloo.  His  last  reserves  had  been  engaged 
on  the  plateau  :  he  had  no  troops  in  hand  to  op- 
pose to  any  fresh  attack  ;  and  the  apparition  of 
ten  thousand  horse,  followed  by  Kleist  and  Lan- 
geron's  corps,  in  his  rear,  would  have  proved  fa- 
tal. It  cannot  be  denied  that  Blucher  erred 
egregiously  in  dispersing  his  army  so  much  he- 
fore  the  battle ;  and  that,  considering  that  his 
forces,  upon  the  whole,  were  double  those  of 
his  antagonist,  it  afforded  the  most  decisive 
proof  of  his  having  been  outgeneralled,  or  sin- 
gularly ill  used  by  fortune,  that,  at  the  decisive 
point,  the  French  outnumbered  his  troops  en- 
gaged in  the  same  ratio.  Proportionally  great- 
er was  the  credit  due  to  the  heroism  of  Woron- 
zow and  his  unconquerable  soldiers,  who  over- 
came all  these  obstacles,  and  contended  on  equal 
terms,  during  the  whole  day,  against  Napoleon, 
at  the  head  of  double  their  forces,  including  his 
redoubtable  Guards  and  cuirassiers.  Innumer- 
able were  the  deeds  of  heroism  performed  by 
officers  and  men  on  both  sides :  Ney,  Mortier, 
and  Victor  combated  on  foot  at  the  head  of  their 
troops,  and  were  always  to  be  seen  in  the  thick- 
est of  the  fire,  animating  the  troops  by  their 
voice  and  their  example  ;  Woronzow  repeated- 
ly, during  the  retreat,  threw  himself  into  the 
squares,  and  in  person  gave  the  word  of  com- 
mand to  fire,  when  the  French  had  come  within 
fifty  paces ;  Major-general  Ponect,  severely 
wounded,  stood  before  his  brigade  on  crutches, 
and  positively  refused  to  retire  till  the  line  was 
directed  to  fall  back  ;  the  regiment  of  Shirvan, 
having  exhausted  its  cartridges,  and  being  sur- 
rounded by  the  French  cavalry,  thrice  forced 
their  way  through  with  fixed  bayonets,  bringing 
with  them  their  dead  colonel,  and  all  the  officers 
who  had  been  either  killed  or  wounded  :  Doch- 
akoff,  on  being  mortally  wounded,  exclaimed  to 
his  regiment,  "  Halt,  Courlanders  !"  and  breath- 
ed his  last.* 

While  the  cavalry  were  on  the  road  to  Laon, 
Napoleon  traversed  in  the  gloom  Napoieon  on 
of  the  evening  the  bloodstained  the  night  suc- 
sumrait  of  the  plateau,  and  then  ceeding  the 
descended  into  the  valley  of  the  battle- 
Aisne,  to  seek  a  hamlet  wherein  to  pass  the 
night,  and  found  it  in  the  village  of  Bray.  His 
spirit  was  unusually  depressed,  as  well  by  the 
bloody  and  unsatisfactory  issue  of  the  action, 
as  the  intelligence  which  he  received  the  same 
evening  from  Chatillon,  announcing  the  firm 
determination  of  the  allies  to  break  up  the  con- 
ference, unless  the  fundamental  principle  of  re- 
ducing France  to  its  ancient  limits  was  agreed 
to.  The  emperor  was  not  prepared  for  such 
unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  allied  plenipoten- 
tiaries ;  he  still  clung  to  the  hope  that  Austria 
would  break  off.  He  refused,  however,  to  yield 
to  those  terms,  and  a  messenger  was  despatch- 
ed with  instructions  to  Caulaincourt  to  present 
a  counter  project,  and  strive  to  gain  time.  "  I 
see  clearly,"  said  he,  "  that  this  war  is  an  abyss, 
but  I  will  be  the  last  to  bury  myself  in  it.  If 
we  must  wear  the  fetters,  it  is  not  I  who  will 
stretch  out  my  hands  to  receive  them."  He 
was  deeply  depressed,  however,  by  the  issue  of 
the  action,  and  wrote  that  night  to  Joseph  at 
Paris  :  "  The  Old  Guard  alone  stood  firm  ;  the 
rest  melted  like  snow."     So  strongly  was  Na- 
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poleon  irritated  by  the  desperate  state  of  his  af- 
fairs, that  he  gave  orders,  in  one  of  his  fits  of 
fury,  to  shoot  some  Russian  prisoners,  probably 
in  retaliation  for  some  peasants  slain,  which, 
before  he  relented,  was  unhappily  carried  into 
execution  at  the  village  of  Vaurain.* 

On  the  following  day,  Blucher  collected  all 
Both  parties  n's  s*x  corPs  around  the  splendid 
take  post  at  position  of  Laon.  So  exhausted 
and  around  were  the  French  by  their  efforts  du- 
Laon.  rjng  the  Dattle,  that  they  did  not 

move  from  their  ground  till  ten  next  day  ;  and, 
as  the  Russians  marched  the  whole  night,  they 
got  the  start  of  the  enemy,  and  reached  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  town  in  safety.  Napo- 
leon also  on  his  side  collected  his  whole  forces, 
which  now  amounted  to  about  forty-eight  thou- 
sand men.  Marmont,  who  was  ordered  up 
from  Soissons,  crossed  the  Aisne  at  Berry-au- 
Bac,  and,  after  sleeping  at  Corbeny,  approach- 
ed Laon  by  the  road  of  Rheims  ;  while  the  bulk 
of  the  army,  consisting  of  the  corps  of  Ney  and 
Mortier,  with  the  cuirassiers  and  reserve  caval- 
ry, after  having  joined  the  great  road  from  Sois- 
sons to  Laon  at  Chavignon  and  Vaurain,  ap- 
proached on  the  chaussee  from  Paris.  Notwith- 
standing all  his  losses,  Blucher  had  still  above 
ninety  thousand  men  grouped  around  the  hill 
of  Laon  ;  and  the  approach  to  the  position  was 
by  a  defile  two  miles  in  length,  where  the  road 
crosses  a  marsh  that  runs  up  to  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  Chernicheff  was  posted  at  Etouville,  which 
lay  at  the  entrance  of  this  defile,  with  four  regi- 
ments of  infantry  and  twenty-four  guns  ;  and 
he  defended  himself  so  vigorously  against  the 
impetuous  attacks  of  Marshal  Ney,  who  com- 
manded the  French  advanced  guard,  that  at 
nightfall  he  was  still  unable  to  make  any  im- 
pression. After  it  was  dark,  however,  the 
peasants  conducted  the  Old  Guard  through  by- 
paths across  the  marshes  ;  so  that  at  daybreak 
on  the  9th  he  found  his  post  at  the  entrance  of 
the  defile  no  longer  tenable,  and  withdrew  with 
all  his  forces  to  the  position  of  Laon.  There, 
soon  after,  Rudzewitch  arrived  with  the  garri- 
son of  Soissons,  having  by  forced  marches  and 
extraordinary  vigilance  eluded  all  the  efforts  of 
the  enemy  to  intercept  him.  The  accession  of 
these  forces,  and  the  general  concentration  of 
his  troops,  raised  Blucher's  army  to  one  hun- 
dred and  nine  thousand  men,  including  twen- 
ty-four thousand  horse,  all  concentrated  and 
supporting  each  other :  while  Napoleon,  inclu- 
ding Marmont,  had  only  fifty-two  thousand,  of 
whom  not  more  than  fourteen  thousand  were 
cavalry,  t 

The  town  of  Laon,  of  great  antiquity,  con- 
Description  of  taining  seven  thousand  souls,  so 
the  position  of  well  known  to  travellers  in  that 
Laon,and  of  part  of  France,  like  that  of  Cassel 
on  the  borders  of  Flanders,  stands 
upon  the  flat  summit  of  a  conical 
hill  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth, 
and  elevated  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
above  the  adjacent  plain.  It  is  surrounded 
with  irregular  ancient  walls  and  towers,  stand- 
ing on  the  edge  of  the  lofty  plateau  as  it  sinks 
into  the  declivity,  and  following  its  varied  sin- 
uosities.    Gardens,  orchards,  and  grass  fields 
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the  allied  ar- 
my. 


lie  on  the  slopes  of  this  huge  truncated  cone ; 
the  roads  leading  to  the  town  ascend  by  a  gen- 
tle slope  up  the  long  acclivity ;  the  houses  at 
the  foot,  fronting  the  highways  and  villages 
adjacent,  were  all  loopholed,  and  filled  with 
musketeers  ;  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  crowd- 
ed the  ramparts  on  the  summit,  while  numer- 
ous other  batteries  crowned  every  command- 
ing eminence  in  the  adjoining  slopes.  On  these 
slopes,  and  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  lay  the 
immense  host  of  the  allied  army,  having  the 
town  for  a  vast  redoubt  in  its  centre,  and  ex- 
tending with  its  wings  far  into  the  plain  on 
either  side.  On  the  right  lay  Winzingerode's 
men,  drawn  up  in  two  lines  near  Aven  ;  in  the 
centre,  Bulow's  corps  occupied  the  hill  of  Laon, 
the  villages  of  Sermilly  and  Ardon,  with  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Vincent  at  its  foot,  and  formed  the 
numerous  batteries  disposed  around  its  slopes. 
On  the  left,  Kleist  and  D'York  extended  from 
Laon  to  Chambry,  opposite  to  Athies,  and 
stretched  far  into  the  plain  on  the  road  leading 
to  Rheims.  Sacken  and  Langeron's  troops, 
which  had  suffered  so  severely  in  the  preceding 
combats,  were  in  reserve  behind  Laon.  The 
positions  of  the  French,  being  fewer  in  number, 
were  much  more  concentrated  :  Marmont  was 
expected  on  the  right,  being  ordered  to  come 
up  by  the  road  from  Rheims  to  a  spot  assigned 
between  Chambry  and  Athies  in  the  level  plain  ; 
Mortier,  with  the  Guards,  and  the  whole  reserve 
cavalry  under  Grouchy  and  Nansouty,  were  irr 
the  centre ;  opposite  Laon,  in  front  of  them, 
halfway  to  Sermilly  and  Ardon,  was  Ney  with 
his  indefatigable  corps,  yet  reeking  with  the 
blood  of  Craon.* 

It  was  a  sublime  and  yet  animating  spectacle, 
when,  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  «.„,,-       „„  „ 

'        ,  ,        o  .  ,    ,  sublime  spec- 

March,  the  allied  army  withdrew  tacle  from  the 
on  all  sides  into  the  vicinity  of  this  ramparts  of 
ancient  and  celebiated  city.  To  J^°"n  8 
the  anxious  and  trembling  crowds 
of  citizens,  and  peasants  driven  in  from  the  ad 
jacent  country  which  had  been  the  theatre  of. 
hostilities,  the  horizon  to  the  south  and  west 
appeared  covered  by  innumerable  fires ;  loud 
discharges  of  cannon  rolled  on  all  sides,  and 
sensibly  approached  the  town ;  long  lines  of  light* 
proceeding  from  the  fire  of  the  infantry  of  the 
allies  as  they  retired,  or  the  French  as  they  ad- 
vanced, were  distinctly  seen  as  the  shades  of 
evening  set  in.  When  night  approached,  and 
darkness  overspread  the  plain,  a  still  more  ex, 
traordinary  spectacle  presented  itself:  the  con- 
tinued fire  in  the  midst  of  the  thickets  and 
woods  with  which  the  country  abounded  pro- 
duced a  strange  optical  delusion,  which  con- 
verted the  trees  into  so  many  electrical  tubes, 
from  the  summits  of  which  sparks  and  dazzling 
light,  as  from  so  many  fireworks,  appeared  to 
rush  upward  into  the  heavens.  In  the  midst 
of  this  lurid  illumination,  long  lines  of  infantry, 
dark  masses  of  cavalry,  and  endless  files  of  ar- 
tillery were  seen  covering  the  plain  in  all  di- 
rections, till  they  were  lost  in  the  obscurity  of 
the  distance.! 

The  succeeding  day,  being  the  9th,  was  pass- 
ed without  any  serious  action  on  either  side. 
Approached  to  the  villages  of  Classy,  Sermilly, 
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n    w. «.  1-h*  and  Ardon,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 

Combats  on  the  '  - 

first  day  until  of  Laon,  the  centre  and  left,  com- 
Marmont  comes  posed  of  the  troops  under  Napole- 
uP.  March  9.  on  m  personj  were  perfectly  pre- 
pared for  an  attack  ;  but  he  was  justly  unwill- 
ing to  hazard  a  general  engagement  until  his 
right  wing,  under  Marmont,  came  up  to  its 
ground  from  the  side  of  Rheims ;  and  repeat- 
edly in  the  course  of  the  day  he  despatched 
messengers  in  that  direction,  to  learn  where  the 
marshal  was,  and  how  soon  he  might  be  expect- 
ed in  the  field.  Meanwhile,  in  order  to  feel  the 
strength  of  the  enemy's  position,  Ney  was  or- 
dered to  advance  right  against  Laon  by  the 
great  road  from  Soissons.  Favoured  by  a  thick 
fog,  which  entirely  enveloped  the  hill  of  Laon, 
and  concealed  his  advance  from  "the  enemy,  he 
succeeded,  by  a  sudden  attack,  in  making  him- 
self master  of  the  villages  of  Sermilly  and  Ar- 
don, at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  was  only  pre- 
vented from  pushing  up  its  slopes  by  the  con- 
centric fire  of  the  batteries,  which  commanded 
every  approach  to-the  town.  At  eleven  the  mist 
cleared  away,  and  the  whole  field  of  battle  be- 
came visible  from  the  ramparts.  Blucher,  per- 
ceiving how  inconsiderable  were  the  forces  op- 
posed to  him  in  the  centre,  resolved  to  resume 
the  offensive,  and  drive  the  enemy  from  the  vil- 
lages he  had  won  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  With 
this  view,  while  Woronzow's- infantry  were  or- 
dered to  attack  Sermilly  in  front,  and  Bulow's  at 
Ardon,  a  division  of  infantry,  supported  by  all 
Winzingerode's  cavalry,  were  directed  to  make 
a  sweep  in  the  plain,  and  turn  their  left.  This 
double  attack  entirely  succeeded  ;  and  Ney's 
corps  were  driven  back  across  the  chaussie  and 
marshes  towards  Etouville,  in  such  disorder, 
that  it  was  only  by  charging  with  the  Imperial 
Guard  and  reserve  cavalry  that  Nej'and  Beliard 
succeeded  in  arresting  the  pursuit  of  the  allies, 
and  driving  them  back  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 
At  four  in  the  afternoon,  Napoleon  having  learn- 
ed that  Marmont  had  come  up  to  his  ground  on 
the  right,  towards  Athies  on  the  road  to  Rheims, 
brought  forward  his  Guards  and  cuirassiers,  and, 
by  a  vigorous  advance,  again  expelled  the  allies 
from  Ardon,  and  carried,  after  a  bloody  struggle, 
the  village  of  Classy  and  the  Abbey  of  St.  Vin- 
cent from  the  Russians  on  their  right.* 
Neither  party,  however,  were  intent  on  these 

ArrivalofMar-  attacks  !  both  fought  Only  to  gain 
mont, and  Blu-  time.  Napoleon  was  counting  the 
cher's  meas-  minutes,  till  the  announcement  of 
urestoover-  tne  approach  0f  Marmont  warned 
whelm  him.       ,  .        ,        ,  ...       •  ,         c  . 

him  that  he  might  with  safety  com- 
mence a  real  attack  upon  the  enemy  at  once  in 
front  and  flank  ;  while  Blucher,  having  received 
intelligence  of  the  French  marshal  being  ex- 
pected on  the  road  to  Rheims  from  Laon,  when 
he  was  totally  unsupported  by  the  remainder  of 
the  army,  was  taking  measures  to  fall  upon  and 
crush  him.  Meanwhile,  Marmont,  who  had  com- 
menced his  march  early  in  the  morning  from 
Berry  au-Bae,  issued  at  one  in  the  afternoon 
from  the  defile  of  Fetieux,  and,  driving  the 
Prussian  videttes  before  him,  commenced  an 
attack  at  four  o'clock  on  a  division  of  D' York's 
infantry,  which  was  stationed  at  Athies,  and  af- 
ter a  fierce  combat  the  Prussians  were  driven 
out  of  the  village,  which  became  a  prey  to  the 
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i  flames.      Blucher  now  clearly  perceived,  frorft 
!  the  vivacity  of  this  assault,  that  the  principal 
effort  of  the  enemy  was  to  be  made  in  that 
;  direction  ;   and  that  Napoleon's  design  was  to 
amuse  him  by  false  attacks  in  front  on  the  So- 
issons road,  and,  meanwhile,  turn  his  flank,  cut 
him  off  from  all  communication  with  the  Grand 
Army,  and  throw  him  back  on  a  separate  field 
of  operations  on  the  side  of  Flanders.     He  im- 
mediately took  measures  to  defeat  this  project, 
j  and  convert  it  to  the  enemy's  ruin  ;  and  for  this 
object  his  central  position  at  Laon,  midway,  as 
it  were,  between  the  two  wings  of  the  French 
army,  presented  extraordinary  advantages.  Lan- 
geron  and  Sacken  were  moved  up  behind  Laon 
to  the  left,  so  as  to  be  in  a  condition  to  support 
j  D'York :   Kleist  was  ordered  up  to  the  front, 
I  close  in  his  rear  :  the  horse  artillery  of  the  army 
of  Silesia  was  moved  to  the  extreme  left,  so  as 
I  to  be  ready  to  commence  the  attack  :  the  infan- 
try were  all  arranged  in  close  columns,  the  cav- 
alry in  dense  array  of  squadrons,  and  the  whole 
received  orders,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  to  ad- 
vance in  double  quick  time,  and  without  firing 
a  shot  or  uttering  a  word,  against  the  enemy. t 
Meanwhile,  Marmont's  troops,  worn  out  with 
fatigue,  and  wholly  unconscious  of  Nocturnalsur. 
their  danger,  had  sunk  to  sleep  in  prise  and  de- 
their  frigid  bivouacs.     At  the  dead  feat  °f  Mar- 
of  night,  and  in  perfect  silence,  the  mont- 
Prussians  advanced  to  the  attack  ;  Prince  Will- 
iam of  Prussia  led  the  infantry,  which  were 
headed  by  the  brigades  of  Horn  and  Klux,  and 
moved  by  the  high  road  right  on  Athies ;   the 
fields  on  either  side  were  filled  with  the  remain- 
der of  Kleist's  corps,  all  in  close  column,  so  as 
to  occupy  very  little  room  ;    while   Zeithen's 
turned  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  and  drove 
them  back  on  the  infantry.    Both  attacks  proved 
entirely  successful      So  complete  was  the  sur- 
prise, so  universal  the  consternation,  that  the 
French  merely  fired  one  round  of  grape  on  the 
approach  of  Prince  William,  and  then  dispersed, 
every  one  flying,  in  the  profound  darkness,  where 
chance  or  his  fears  directed.     Zeithen's  horse 
at  the  same  instant  falling  on  the  right,  increased 
the  confusion  :  the  fugitives  from  these  two  at- 
tacks, flying  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  soon 
got  intermingled,  and  poured  headlong  out  in 
frightful  disorder  on  the  road  to  Berry-au-Bac  ; 
while  the  Prussian  infantry,  pressing  on  through 
the  throng  with  loud  shouts,  soon  arrived  at  the 
grand  park  and  reserve  caissons,  all  of  which, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  pieces,  were  taken. 
The  Prussian  hussars,  highly  elated  with  their 
success,  continued   the  pursuit  without  inter- 
mission, and  the  darkness  of  the  night  alone 
prevented  the  whole  corps  being  made  prison- 
ors.      In  wild  confusion,  horse,  foot,  and  the 
few  cannon  hurried  through  the  defile  of  Fe- 
tieux, six  miles  off,  at  the  entrance  of  which 
Colonel  Fabvier  contrived  to  rally  a  few  hun- 
dred men,  who,  from  the  smallness   of  their 
number,  not  being  perceived  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  contrived  to  stop  the  pursuit.     As  it 
was,  however,  Marmont  lost  forty  pieces  of  can- 
non, a  hundred  and  thirty-one  caissons,  and  two 
thousand  rive  hundred  prisoners:  the  number 
of  killed  and  wounded,  from  the  rapidity  of  the 
flight,  was  not  considerable  ;  but  his  corps  was 
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totally  dispersed,  and  disabled  from  taking  any 
part,  till  reorganized,  in  any  military  operation, 
while  the  whole  loss  of  the  allies  was  not  three 
hundred  men.* 

Napoleon,  anticipating  a  general  battle,  was 
re_  drawing  on  his  boots  at  four  o'clock 
pares  to  re-       in  the  morning  of  the  10th,  with  his 
treat.  horse  already  at  the  door,  when  two 

March  10.  dragoons,  who  had  just  arrived  on 
foot,  in  great  consternation,  were  brought  to 
him.  They  stated  that  they  had  escaped  by  a 
miracle  from  a  nocturnal  hourrah,  which  the 
enemy  had  made  on  the  bivouacs  of  Marmont ; 
that  the  marshal  himself  was  killed  or  taken, 
and  that  all  was  lost  on  that  side.  He  imme- 
diately gave  orders  to  suspend  the  preparations 
for  a  general  attack,  which  were  already  com- 
mencing ;  and  soon  after  more  authentic  intel- 
ligence of  the  disaster  arrived,  to  the  effect  that 
the  marshal  was  neither  killed  nor  4aken,  but 
that  his  corps  was  entirely  dispersed,  its  artil- 
lery lost,  and  the  fugitives,  in  disorder,  only  be- 
ginning to  rally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fismes. 
The  emperor  at  once  saw  that  to  persist  in  his 
attack  on  Laon,  defended  by  an  enemy  double 
in  amount  to  his  own  force,  and  with  his  right 
wing,  for  the  time  at  least,  hors  de  combat,  was 
a  vain  attempt.  But  how  to  retreat  in  the  face 
of  a  victorious  enemy  was  the  question ;  for 
already  Blucher,  elated  by  his  victory,  had  given 
orders  to  Langeron,  Sacken,  D'York,  and  Kleist, 
to  pursue  Marmont  with  the  utmost  vigour  ;  and 
he  himself  was  only  waiting  on  the  ramparts  of 
Laon,  from  whence  he  saw  every  movement  in 
the  French  army,  for  the  commencement  of  the 
retreat  of  the  main  body,  to  pursue  on  the  road 
■to  Soissons.  In  this  dilemma,  he  adopted  the 
wisest  course  he  could  have  pursued,  which 
was  to  remain  where  he  was,  and  impose  upon 
the  Prussian  general  by  the  display  of  a  formi- 
dable force  in  front,  so  as  at  once  to  prevent 
pursuit  of  his  own  corps,  and  relieve  the  pres- 
sure on  that  of  Marmont.  So  completely  did 
this  plan  succeed,  that  Blucher,  who  in  the  first 
instance  had  given  orders  to  Bulow  and  Win- 
zingerode  to  issue  forth  from  Laon  in  pursuit 
of  the  French  main  body,  not  only  countermand- 
ed the  directions  upon  seeing  they  stood  firm, 
and  seemed  rather  preparing  for  an  attack,  but 
despatched  orders  to  the  generals  in  pursuit  of 
Marmont  to  return  with  their  infantry,  and  fol- 
low him  up  only  with  their  cavalry.  Cherni- 
cheff,  in  consequence,  who  at  daybreak  had 
made  a  successful  attack  with  Winzingerode's 
advanced  guard  on  the  French  division  at  Clas- 
sy, on  the  allied  right,  finding  himself  unsup- 
ported, was  obliged  to  return  in  haste  to  the 
foot  of  the  hill  of  Laon  ;  and  shortly  after  nine 
o'clock  Napoleon  ordered  a  general  advance 
against  that  formidable  position.  The  action 
soon  became  extremely  warm,  and  when  the 
French  approached  the  hill,  they  were  received 
by  such  tremendous  discharges  of  artillery  from 
the  heights  around  its  foot,  as  well  as  musketry 
from  the  loopholed  villages,  that,  after  sustain- 
ing a  severe  loss,  they  were  obliged  to  retire. 
At  four  o'clock  the  grand  park  and  equipages 
began  to  defile  on  the  road  to  Soissons,  and  the 
French  troops  withdrew  at  all  points ;  but  the 
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cannonade  continued  till  nightfall,  and  from  the 
summit  of  the  ramparts  of  Laon  the  march  of 
the  retiring  columns  could  be  traced  by  the  sight 
of  villages  in  flames,  and  the  awful  prospect 
of  granaries,  farmyards,  and  churches  consu- 
ming under  the  reckless  fury  of  the  devastating 
bands,  which,  like  a  stream  of  lava,  overspread 
even  their  own  territory  with  conflagration  and. 
ruin.* 

Thus  terminated  the  combats  around  Laon,  . 
which,  though  scarcely  worthy  of 
being  dignified  by  the  name  of  a  ^Kito!  0a 
battle,  from  the  desultory  manner 
in  which  they  were  conducted,  and  the  great 
space  over  which  they  extended,  were  inferior 
to  no  pitched  battle  fought  during  the  whole 
war  in  interest  and  importance.  For  the  first 
time  during  the  campaign,  the  whole  disposable 
forces  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  under  his  own 
immediate  orders,  had  been  brought  to  a  stand  : 
their  assault  upon  a  position  found  to  be  im 
pregnable  had  been  defeated  ;  the  object  of  the 
expedition  beyond  the  Marne  had  been  frus- 
trated, and  the  Grand  Army  left  at  liberty  to 
pursue,  during  ten  days'  active  operations  on 
the  side  of  Troyes  and  Fontainebleau,  which,  if 
vigorously  followed  up,  might  have  led  to  the 
capture  of  Paris.  The  combats  around  Laon, 
including  the  losses  sustained  by  Marmont,  had 
cost  the  French  emperor  six  thousand  men  and 
forty-six  pieces  of  cannon,  while  the  allies  were 
not  weakened  by  more  than  four  thousand  ;  his 
total  loss  since  he  left  Troyes,  on  the  1st  of 
March,  amounted  to  sixteen  thousand  men.t 
His  situation  now  appeared  altogether  despc 
rate:  obliged  to  retire  towards  his  capital,  fol- 
lowed by  a  victorious  army  double  his  own 
strength,  only  to  fall  there  into  the  jaws  of  a 
still  larger  army,  driving  before  it  two  beaten 
corps  not  mustering  between  them  twenty-five 
thousand  sabres  and  bayonets.  In  this  expe- 
dition against  Blucher,  the  emperor  was  far 
from  having  shown  proofs  of  his  wonted  skill : 
his  bloody  attack  on  the  plateau  of  Craon  had 
savoured  rather  of  the  obstinacy  of  a  victorious 
than  the  caution  of  a  defensive  commander ; 
and  his  plan  of  attack  at  Laon,  operating  by  his 
two  wings,  separated  six  miles  from  each  other 
and  incapable  of  mutual  support,  upon  an  ene- 
my twice  his  strength,  and  occupying  a  central 
position  of  uncommon  strength  between  them,} 
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Such  ■were  the  chasms  in  the  ranks  during  these  sangui- 
nary struggles,  that  an  entire  reorganization  of  great  part  of 
the  army  took  place  at  Soissons,  by  the  incorporation  of  the 
divisions  which  had  principally  suffered  ;  and  the  divisions 
of  the  Young  Guard  of  Ney  and  Victor,  as  well  as  the  di- 
vision of  infantry  of  General  Poret  de  Morvau,  entirely  dis- 
appeared.— See  Koch,  i.,  429. 

;  This  is  accordingly  admitted  by  the  ablest  of  the  French 
military  historians,  and  the  mo;',  zealous  partisans  of  Na- 
poleon. "  It  does  not  appear  that  the  emperor  acted  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  art,  or  the  prudence  which  the  dispro- 
portion of  his  means  requireu,  in  engaging  the  Duke  of  Ha- 
gusa  (Marmont)  at  the  same  time  that  he  attacked  himself. 
He  was  as  yet  uncertain  of  the  line  of  the  enemy's  opera- 
tions, and  his  army  was  not  a  quarter  of  theirs  in  number. 
That  quarter  might  have  conquered  if  they  had  been  mass- 
ed together;  but  it  was  impossible  to  separate  one  corps 
without  exposing  it  to  destruction  from  a  force  tenfold  it» 
owu..''—  Vaudoncouht,  ii.,  63. 
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was  precisely  such  an  error  as  he  had  turned  to 
such  admirable  account  when  committed  by  his 
adversaries  at  Castiglione  in  1796,  and  at  Dres- 
den in  1813.* 
But  it  soon  appeared  that  the  genius  of  Na- 

„     ,  .    polcon  had  been  obscured  for  a  mo- 

Napoleon  rests  r  ... 

at  Sown*,  ment,  though  it  was  not  extinguish- 
andiilucherat  ed ;  and  when  all  thought  his  for- 
Laou.  tunes  desperate,  he  struck  such  a 

blow,  in  a  quarter  where  it  was  least  expected, 
as  had  wellnigh  re-established  his  affairs,  by  the 
Tenewed  timidity  which  it  infused  into  the  Aus- 
trian counsels.  On  the  night  of  the  10th  the 
emperor  slept  at  Chavignon,  on  the  road  to  So- 
issons  ;  and  on  the  1 1th  the  army  con- 

aic  '  tinued  its  retreat  to  the  defiles  in  front 
of  that  town.  This  fortress,  which  had  again 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  French  after  Rudze- 
witch's  retreat  to  Laon,  ever  of  primary  impor- 
tance during  the  campaign  in  this  quarter,  now 
offered  the  same  secure  passage  across  the 
Aisne  to  the  retreating  French  which  it  former- 
ly had  done  to  the  retiring  allied  army.  The 
whole  of  the  12th  was  spent  there  also ;  the 
emperor  being  busied  with  Mortier  and  the  offi- 
cers of  engineers  in  providing  for  the  defence 
of  the  place ;  and,  while  giving  a  brief  repose 
to  the  wearied  soldiers  of  his  army,  he  himself 
rode  out  on  horseback  to  survey  the  environs, 
and  choose  the  positions  which  might  appear 
most  defensible.  During  all  this  time,  and,  in 
fact,  for  nine  days  after  the  battle  of  Laon, 
Blucher  remained  in  a  state  of  complete  inac- 
tivity with  his  vast  army  in  that  impregnable 
position  :  a  delay,  after  such  an  advantage  as 
he  had  recently  gained,  which  would  appear  al- 
together inexplicable,  if  we  did  not  know  that, 
at  that  period,  the  allied  army  was  almost  star- 
ving from  the  total  exhaustion  of  the  country  in 
which  it  had  so  long  carried  on  the  war ;  that 
the  troops,  worn  out  with  six  weeks'  incessant 
marching  and  fighting  in  the  most  inclement 
weather,  stood  urgently  in  need  of  repose  ;  that 
the  veteran  field-marshal  himself  was  so  ill, 
from  ague  and  inflammation  in  the  eyes,  that  he 
was  unable  to  sit  on  horseback  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  campaign  ;  and  that  Gneisenau 
and  the  officers  of  his  staff  felt  that,  having 
amply  performed  the  part  allotted  to  them  in  it, 
the  time  had  arrived  when  it  behooved  the  Grand 
Army  to  do  something  worthy  of  its  gigantic 
strength  and  long-continued  repose. tt 

On  the  night  of  the  12th,  however,  Napoleon 
Capture  of  received  information  which  indu- 
Rheims  by  St.  ced  him  to  alter  the  line  of  his  op- 
Preist.  erations,  by  presenting  him  with  a 

new  enemy  accessible  to  his  strokes,  and  capa- 
ble of  being  destroyed.  General  St.  Preist,  with 
his  corps  of  Russians,  forming  part  of  the  re- 
serves of  the  army  of  Silesia,  had  been  left  at 
Chalons,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  communica- 
tion between  Blucher  and  Schwartzenberg  ; 
and  having  learned,  during  the  concentration 
of  all  the  French  troops  around  Laon.  that  the 
garrison  left  by  them  in  Rheims  was  very  weak, 
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t  "  The  Hue  object  of  our  stay  here  is  not  a  military  one. 
The  only  object  1  have  in  view  is  to  give  repose  to  a  harass- 
ed army,  and,  as  far  as  pusaible,  to  provide  it  with  bread." 
—  Blucher  io  Winzinqbrobe.  Uth  March,  1814,  Dam., 
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particularly  in  cavalry,  he  resolved  to  attempt 
to  carry  the  place.  Like  all  the  towns  in  that 
quarter,  it  was  fortified,  though  not  strongly, 
and  the  walls  were  in  disrepair  in  several  places, 
and  but  imperfectly  armed  ;  and  St.  Preist,  hav- 
ing been  re-enforced  by  the  Prussian  brigade  of 
General  Jagon,  who  had  marched  on  after  the 
surrender  of  Erfurth,  determined  to  hazard  an 
attack.  The  garrison,  about  two  thousand 
strong,  with  only  twelve  pieces  of  cannon,  were 
little  in  a  condition  to  defend  a  town  contain- 
ing thirty  thousand  inhabitants  against  a  corps 
of  fifteen  thousand  men.  They  met,  ,,  .  „ 
accordingly,  with  very  little  resist- 
ance :  the  garrison,  after  discharging  a  few 
rounds,  endeavoured  to  escape  out  of  the  place 
by  a  gate  which  had  not  been  blockaded,  aiid 
six  hundred  of  them,  with  ten  guns,  were  made 
prisoners  in  making  the  attempt.  The  town  it- 
self was  taken,  with  hardly  any  of  the  outrages 
or  disorders  consequent  on  a  place  carried  by 
assault ;  some  property  which  had  been  plun- 
dered was  immediately  restored,  and  the  ma- 
rauders punished ;  St.  Preist  himself  went  to 
the  Cathedral  to  return  thanks  for  his  victory, 
and  the  troops,  for  the  sake  of  recreation,  were 
in  great  part  allowed  to  amuse  themselves  in 
the  surrounding  hamlets.* 

The  capture  of  this  important  town  at  once 
re-established  the  communications  of   Advaneeof 
Blucher  with  the  Grand  Army,  and  Napoleon 
threatened    Napoleon's    right    flank.  to Rheims. 
He  had  no  sooner  heard  of  it,  accordingly,  than 
he  gave  orders  for  the  whole  army,  with  the 
exception  of  Mortier's  corps,  which  was  left 
for  the  defence  of  Soissons,  to  defile  to  the  right 
on  the  road  for  Rheims.     With  such  expedition 
did  they  march,  that  on  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  on  which  they  set  out      arc 
from  Soissons,  the  advanced  guards  appeared 
before  the  walls  of  Rheims.     The  Prussian  vi- 
dettes  could  hardly  believe  their  own  eyes  when 
the  increasing  numbers  of  the  enemy  showed 
that  a  serious  attack  was  intended  ;  and,  not- 
withstanding  repeated   warnings   sent   to   St. 
Preist,  he  persisted  in  declaring  it  was  only  a 
few  light  troops  that  were  appearing,  and  could 
not  be  brought  to  credit  that  the  army  so  re- 
cently defeated  at  Laon  was  already  in  a  con- 
dition to  resume  offensive  operations.  At  length, 
at  four  o'clock,  the  cries  of  the  troops  and  well- 
known  grenadier  caps  of  the  Old  Guard  an- 
nounced that  the  emperor  himself  was  on  the 
field  ;  and  then,  as  well  he  might,  the  Russian 
general  hastily  began  to  take  measures  for  his 
defence.     The  nearest  regiments,  without  or- 
ders or  any  regular  array,  hurried  off  to  the 
threatened  point;  the  French, skilfully  feigning 
to  be  outnumbered,  ceased  firing  and  fell  back, 
and  for  a  short  time  all  was  quiet.     St  Preist 
was  confirmed,  by  this  circiim-taiice,  in  the  be- 
lief that  it  was  only  a  partisan  division  which 
was  before  him,  or,  at  most,  the  beaten  corps 
of  Marmont,  for  which   he  conceived  himself 
fully  a  match  ;  and  even  on  being  assured  by  a 
prisoner  that  Napoleon  was  with  ilie  troops,  he 
said,  "He  will  not  step  over  fourteen  thousand 
men  ;  you  need  not  ask  which  way  to  retire, 
there  will  be  no  retreat." 

Shortly  after  Napoleon  arrived,  and  after  ,'ook- 
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Recapture  of  i"g  on  the  town  for  a  short  time> 
RheimsbyNa-  dryly  observed,  "The  ladies  of 
poleon.  Rheims  will  soon  have  a  bad  quar- 

ter of  an  hour,"  and  gave  orders  for  an  imme- 
diate attack.  The  allies  by  this  time  had  al- 
most entirely  assembled  in  front  of  the  town, 
and  occupied  a  position  in  two  lines,  guarding 
the  approaches  to  it :  the  right  resting  on  the 
River  Vele,  the  left  extending  to  the  Basse- 
Muire  ;  the  reserves  on  the  plateau  of  St.  Gen- 
evieve in  the  suburbs,  where  twenty-four  pieces 
of  cannon  were  planted.  These  preparations 
seemed  to  prognosticate  a  vigorous  defence  ; 
but  the  promptitude  and  force  of  Napoleon's  at- 
tack rendered  them  of  very  little  avail.  Eight 
thousand  horse,  supported  by  thirty  pieces  of 
horse  artillery,  were  directed  at  once  against 
the  Russian  left,  to  which  St.  Preist  had  hard- 
ly any  cavalry  to  oppose  ;  in  a  few  minutes 
three  Prussian  battalions  were  surrounded  and 
made  prisoners.  At  the  same  time,  Mar- 
mont,  supported  by  the  guards  of  honour  and 
cavalry  of  the  Guard,  advanced  by  the  high 
road,  direct  upon  the  enemy's  centre.  The 
Russian  general,  upon  this,  perceiving  that  he 
was  immensely  overmatched,  gave  orders  for 
the  first  line  to  fall  back  on  the  second  ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  battery  of  twenty-four 
guns  withdrew  towards  the  rear.  Hardly  were 
these  movements  commenced,  when  he  him- 
self was  wounded  in  the  shoulder  by  a  ball : 
this  event  discouraged  the  troops  ;  and  the  re- 
tiring columns,  aware  of  their  danger  from  the 
great  masses  which  were  everywhere  pressing 
after  them,  fell  into  disorder,  and  hastened,  with 
more  speed  than  was  consistent  with  discipline, 
into  the  town.  Owing  to  the  narrowness  of 
the  bridge  and  streets,  the  columns  got  entan- 
gled at  every  step,  and  in  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  became  a  mere  mob,  while  the 
French  infantry  and  cavalry,  with  loud  shouts, 
were  pressing  on  their  rear.  Such  was  the 
scene  of  horror  and  confusion  which  soon  en- 
sued, that  it  appeared  impossible  for  any  part 
of  the  corps  to  escape  ;  and  none,  in  all  proba- 
bility, would  have  done  so  but  for  the  steadiness 
of  the  regiment  of  Riazan,  which,  under  its  he- 
roic colonel,  Count  Scobelof,  formed  square  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  not  only  repulsed  the  re- 
peated attacks  of  an  enormous  mass  of  cavalry 
at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  and  gave  time  for 
a  large  part  of  the  corps  to  defile  in  the  rear, 
but  itself  pierced  through  the  forest  of  sabres 
with  the  bayonet,  bearing  their  bleeding  and  dy- 
ing genera]  in  their  arms.* 

General  Emmanuel  now  took  the  command  ; 
and  the  most  vigorous  efforts  were 
alhes^and  en-  niacle  al  tne  entrance  of  the  town, 
trance  of  Na-  by  disposing  the  troops  in  the  hou- 
poieonmtothe  ses  which  adjoined  it;  and  so  ob- 
stinate was  the  resistance  which 
they  presented,  that  for  above  three  hours  the 
French  were  kept  at  bay.  Towards  midnight, 
however,  it  was  discovered  that  the  enemy,  by 
fording  the  Vele,  had  got 'round  the  town,  and, 
therefore,  the  whole  troops  in  it  were  withdrawn, 
some  on  the  road  to  Chalons,  others  on  that  to 
Laon,  while  the  defence  <>I  the  gate  was  intrust- 
ed to  a  non-commissioned  officer  of  the  33d  light 
infantry,  with  two  hundred  men.     This  little 
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band  of  heroes  kept  their  ground  to  the  last,  and 
were  found  by  the  officer  sent  to  withdraw  them 
dividing  their  few  remaining  cartridges,  and  en- 
couraging each  other  to  hold  out  even  till  deaths 
When  they  received  orders  to  retire,  they  did 
so  in  perfect  order,  as  the  evacuation  was  com- 
pleted ;  and  they  fortunately  effected  their  re- 
treat in  the  darkness,  without  being  made  pris- 
oners. Napoleon  then  made  his  entry  into  the 
town  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  by  torchlight, 
amid  the  acclamations  of  his  troops,  and  enthu- 
siastic cheers  of  the  inhabitants,  who  gave  vent 
to  the  general  transport  in  a  spontaneous  illumi- 
nation. In  this  brilliant  affair,  the  French  took 
two  thousand  five  hundred  prisoners,  eleven 
guns,  and  a  hundred  caissons,  and  the  total  loss 
of  the  allies  was  three  thousand  five  hundred  ; 
while  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  only  weaken- 
ed by  eight  hundred  men  :  a  wonderful  achieve- 
ment to  have  been  effected  by  a  worn-out  army, 
after  nearly  two  months'  incessant  marehing- 
and  fighting,  and  two  days  after  a  disastrous 
defeat ;  but  more  memorable  still,  by  one  cir- 
cumstance which  gives  it  a  peculiar  interest — 
it  was  the  last  town  Napoleon  ever  took.* 

On  the  same  day  General  Janson  arrived  at' 
the  French  headquarters,  from  Flan-  _    .. 

d,  ■!■    v  •  c  Residence  of 

ers,  bringing  with  him  a  re-enforce-  Napo]eou  at 

ment  of  six  thousand  men,  which  he  Rheims. 
had  brought  up  by  the  road  of  Rhelet  March  14 
from  the  garrisons  in  the  neighbour-  t0  ' 
hood  of  the  Ardennes  forest,  in  obedience  to 
the  orders  despatched  from  Fismes  twelve  days 
before.  This  re-enforcement  was  of  incalcula- 
ble importance  at  that  period,  when  the  emper- 
or was  so  severely  weakened  by  the  losses  of 
the  dreadful  campaign  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged  ;  and  it  illustrates  the  extreme  impru- 
dence, of  which  he  had  now  become  himself 
sensible,  of  that  obstinate  tenacity  of  disposition 
which  had  prompted  him  so  long  to  retain  fifty 
thousand  veterans  in  useless  inactivity  in  the 
German  fortresses,  and  as  many  more  in  the 
places  on  the  Rhine,  while  he  himself,  with  no 
greater  force,  was  driven  to  his  last  shifts  on 
the  plains  of  Champagne.  To  repair,  i  f  possible, 
the  error  he  had  committed,  he  despatched  Ney 
to  Chalons,  and  General  Vincent  to  Epernay, 
who  expelled  the  enemy  from  these  towns  ; 
while  the  great  body  of  Napoleon's  forces  were 
cantoned  in  Rheims  and  the  villages  in  its  vi- 
cinity. During  all  this  time  Blucher  remained 
inactive  at  Laon,  and  on  the  17th  a  grand  re- 
view of  all  his  forces  took  place,  when  it  was 
ascertained  that,  with  the  additions  received 
since  the  battle  there,  from  St.  Preist's  corps 
and  other  sources,  they  still  numbered  a  hun- 
dred and  nine  thousand  combatants,  of  whom 
twenty-nine  thousand  were  horse,  with  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  guns.  From  Chalons  Ney 
despatched,  in  profusion,  officers  and  secret 
emissaries,  with  instructions  to  all  the  garrisons 
on  the  Rhine,  and  between  that  and  the  theatre 
of  war,  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  break 
through  the  blockading  forces  with  which  they 
were  environed,  and  join  the  emperor  as  soon 
as  they  should  receive  intimations  that  the  prop- 
er moment  was  arrived  ;  with  similar  direc- 
tions to  the  peasantry  in  all  the  rural  districts, 
the  moment  the  allies  began  to  retreat,  to  fall 
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on  their  flanks  and  communications,  and  do 
them  all  the  mischief  in  their  power.* 

Meanwhile,  a  review  took  place  at  Rheims  of 
I  ast  review  of  a^  tne  trooPs  under  the  immediate 
Napoleon  at  command  of  the  emperor ;  but  how 
Rheims.  different  from  the  splendid  milita- 

March  15.  ry  Spectacles  of  the  Tuileries  or 
Chamartin,  which  had  so  often  dazzled  his  sight 
with  the  pomp  of  apparently  irreversible  pow- 
er !  Wasted  away  to  half  the  numbers  which 
they  possessed  when  they  crossed  the  Marne  a 
fortnight  before,  the  greater  part  of  the  regi- 
ments exhibited  only  the  skeletons  of  military 
force:  in  several,  more  officers  than  privates 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  ranks  ;  in  all,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  troops,  the  haggard  air  of  the  men, 
their  worn-out  dresses,  and  the  strange  motley 
of  which  they  were  composed,  bespoke  the  total 
exhaustion  of  the  Empire.  It  was  evident  to 
all  that  Napoleon  was  spending  his  last  resour- 
ces. Beside  the  veterans  of  the  Guard — the 
iron  men  whom  nothing  could  daunt,  but  whose 
tattered  garments  and  soiled  accoutrements  be- 


spoke the  dreadful  fatigues  to  which  they  had 
been  subjected — were  to  be  seen  young  con- 
scripts, but  recently  torn  from  the  embraces  of 
maternal  love,  and  whose  wan  visages  and  fal- 
tering steps  told  but  too  clearlythat  they  were 
unequal  to  the  weight  of  the  arms  which  they 
bore.  The  gaunt  figures  and  woful  aspect  of 
the  horses,  the  broken  carriages  and  blackened 
mouths  of  the  guns,  the  crazy  and  fractured  ar- 
tillery-wagons which  defiled  past,  the  general 
confusion  of  arms,  battalions,  and  uniforms, 
even  in  the  best-appointed  corps,  marked  the 
melted  down  remains  of  the  vast  military  array 
which  had  so  long  stood  triumphant  against  the 
world  in  arms.  The  soldiers  exhibited  none  of 
their  ancient  enthusiasm  as  they  defiled  past  the 
emperor:  silent  and  sad  they  took  their  way 
before  him ;  the  stern  realities  of  war  had  chased 
away  its  enthusiastic  ardour ;  all  felt  that  in 
this  dreadful  contest  they  themselves  would  per- 
ish, happy  if  they  had  not  previously  witnessed 
the  degradation  of  France.* 


CHAPTER  LXXV. 


FALL  OF  NAPOLEON. 


ARGVMENT. 


Labours  of  Napoleon  in  the  Cabinet  at  this  Period. — Affairs 
of  the  Low  Countries. — Combat  of  Merxhem,  and  French 
driven  into  Antwerp.  —  Investment  of  that  Fortress,  of 
which  Carnot  takes  the  Command. — Progress  of  the  War 
in  Flanders.  —  Description  of  Bergen-op-Zoom. —  Plan  of 
the  Attack  on  that  Fortress. — The  French  rally  and  de- 
feat the  Assault.  —  Reflections  on  this  Event.  —  Conclu- 
ding Movements  of  the  Campaign  in  Flanders.  — Affairs 
of  Italy,  and  Retreat  of  Eugene  to  the  Mincio. — Reasons 
which  led  him  to  give  Battle. — Battle  of  the  Mincio. — Evac- 
uation of  Tuscany  by  the  French.  —  Operations  of  Lord 
William  Bentinck  on  the  Coast  of  Tuscany. — Successes  of 
Eugene  on  the  Po. — Affairs  at  Lyons. — Combats  in  Savoy. 
— Augereau  resumes  the  Offensive  in  Savoy  and' on  the  Ju- 
ra. —  Displeasure  of  Napoleon  at  the  Direction  of  these 
Attacks.  —  His  Operations  on  the  Jura. — Battle  of  Limo- 
net,  and  Fall  of  Lyons. — Great  Effects  of  this  Victory. — 
Concluding  Operations  of  Wellington  in  the  South  of 
France.  —  His  Difficulties  there.  —  Plan  of  the  English 
Government  of  employing  him  and  his  Army  in  Flanders, 
and  his  Reasons  against  it.  —  Difficulties  of  Soult.  —  Re- 
duction of  his  Army  and  Increase  of  Wellington's.  —  Re- 
jection of  the  Treaty  of  Valencay  by  the  Cortes,  and  Arri- 
val of  the  Duke  d'Angouleme  at  Wellington's  Headquar- 
ters.—Wellington's  Proclamation  against  the  Insurrec- 
tion in  Baygorry.  —  Position  of  Soult  around  Bayonne.  — 
Wellington  forces  the  Passage  of  the  Upper  Adour.  — 
Passage  of  the  Gave  de  Mauleon,  and  of  the  Lower  Adour. 
— Entrance  of  the  Flotilla  into  that  River,  and  Invest- 
ment of  Bayonne.  — Description  of  the  French  Positions 
and  Force  at  Orthes. — Wellington's  Order  of  March,  and 
Attack.  —  Battle  of  Orthes.  —  Preparatory  Movements.  — 
Beresford  carries  St.  Boes,  but  is  arrested  on  the  Ridge 
beyond  it. — Wellington  regains  the  Battle. — Soult  orders 
a  general  Retreat. — Great  Effects  of  this  Victory.— Soult 
retires  towards  Tarbes  and  Toulouse.  —  Proceedings  of 
the  Royalists  at  Bordeaux.  —  The  English  arrive  there, 
and  Louis  XVIII.  is  proclaimed  —  Arrival  of  the  Duke 
d'Angouleme  there,  and  his  Proclamation. — Soult's  coun- 
ter Proclamation,  and  resumption  of  Hostilities.  —  He 
fin\lly  retreats  to  Toulouse.  —  Combat  of  Tarbes.  —  Gen- 
eral Results  of  the  Campaign.  —  Progress  of  Events  in 
Catalonia. — Stratagem  by  which  Lerida,  Mequinenza, 
and  Mouzon,  are  recovered  by  the  Spaniards. — Arrival  of 
Ferdinand,  and  Termination  of  the  War  in  Catalonia.  — 
Siege  of  Santona,  and  Close  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula. 
— Description  of  Toulouse,  and  the  French  Position  there. 
—  Ineffectual  Attempt  to  attack  it  by  crossing  above  the 
River. — Beresford,  with  the  Left  Wing,  is  thrown  across 
below  Toulouse.  —  His  Danger,  and  Supineness  of  Soult. 
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— Advantages  of  the  French  Position.— Wellington's  Plan 
of  Attack.  —  Position  of  the  French,  and  Forces  on  both 
Sides.  —Battle  of  Toulouse. — Defeat  of  the  Spaniards  on 
the  British  Right. — Picton  also  is  repulsed  at  the  Bridge  of 
Jumeau.  —  Soult  attacks  Beresford,  who  carries  the  Re- 
doubts on  the  French  Right. —  Sou  It's  Dispositions  to  re- 
store the  Battle.  —  Beresford  storms  the  Redoubt  in  the 
Centre.—  Retreat  of  Soult  behind  the  Canal  —Soult  evac- 
uates Toulouse. — Wellington's  triumphal  Entry  into  that 
Town,  and   Proclamation  of  Louis  XVIII.  —  Convention 
which   terminated   the  War  in  the   South  of  France. — 
Sally  from  Bayonne.  —  Sir  John  Hope  is  made  Prisoner, 
but  the  Sally  is  repulsed. — Concluding  Operations  at  Bor- 
deaux.—Errors  of  Wellington. — Lord  William  Bentinck's 
Operations  against  Genoa.  — Concluding  Operations  of  the 
Allies  in  Italy.  —  Slate  and  final  Surrender  of  the  For- 
tresses in  Germany  still  held  by  the  French  —Operations 
of  Benningsen  against  Davoust  in  Hamburg.— Napoleon's 
last  Survey  of  his  Empire. — Final  Terms  proposed  to  him 
at  Chatillon  by  the  Allies.  —  Counter  Projects  of  Napole- 
on.—  Answers  of  the  Allies  to  the  Ultimatum  of  France. 
— Reflections  on  the  Dissolution  of  the  Congress.— Alarm- 
ing  Situation   of    Paris.  —  Napoleon    marches    against 
Schwartzenberg,  and  towards  the  Aube,  and  falls  una- 
wares on  the  Grand  Army. — Napoleon  moves  to  the  Side. 
—  Schwartzenberg  resumes  the  Offensive.  —  Both  march 
at  the  same  Time  on  Arcis-sur-Aube.  —  Effect  of  these 
Movements  on  both  Sides.  —  First  Battle  of  Arcis-sur- 
Aube. —  Order  of  Battle  for  the  following  Day.  —  The 
French  at  length  retreat. — Their  Rear-guard  is  attacked. 
— Napoleon's  Reasons  for  the  March  to  St.  Dizier  —  He 
moves  on  that  Town. — The  Allies  follow,  and  receive  In- 
formation of  his  Designs. —  Important   Council   of  War 
held   at  their  Headquarters.  —  Volkonsky's   Advice    to 
march  on  Paris,  which  is  adopted  by  Alexander,  and  ac 
quiesced  in  by  Schwartzenberg  and  the  King  of  Prussia. 
— Orders  given  for  the  March  of  the  Troops.— Enthusiasm 
of  the  Allied  Soldiers  on  receiving  these  Orders  —  Judi- 
cious Measures  of  Ertel  in  the  Rear  of  the  Grand  Army. 
— Movements  of  Marmont  and  Mortier.— Approach  of  both 
Armies  to  Fere-Champenoise.  —  Battle  of  Fere-Champe- 
noise.  —  Second  Combat  there.  —  Heroic  Resistance,  and 
Destruction  of  the  French.— Results  of  these  Combats.— 
Retreat   and   narrow  Escape  of  Marmont  and  Mortier  t« 
Paris.  —  Splendid  Appearance  of  the  Allied  Army  on  th« 
March  to  that  Capital.— Attack  on  Wmzingerode  by  Na- 
poleon.— His  Defeats. — Passage  of  the  Marne  by  the  Al- 
lies. —  Alexander's  Efforts  to  preserve  Discmline  in  hij 
Army.— First  Sight  of  Paris  by  the  Allied  Troops.— Ex- 
treme Agitation  in  that  Capital  during  this  Period.— De^ 
liberation  in  the  Council  of  State  as  to  whether  the  Em- 
press and  King  of  Rome  should  remain  in  Paris.— Moum- 
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ful  Scene  at  their  Departure.  —  Description  of  Paris  as  a 
military  Station.  —  Its  historic  Interest  and  splendid  Edi- 
fices, —  Force  of  the  French  on  the  Line  of  Defence.  — 
Schwartzenberg's  Proclamation  to  the  Allied  Army.  — 
Commencement  of  the  Action,  and  Allied  Dispositions  of 
Attack. — Repulse1  of  the  Russians  in  the  Centre. — Alex- 
ander brings  up  his  Guards,  who  restore  the  Battle  there. 

—  Appearance  of  the  Army  of  Silesia  on  the  Right,  and 
of  the  Prince  of  Wirtemberg  on  the  Left.  —  Storming  of 
the  Heights  which  command  Pans.  —  A  Suspension  of 
Arms  is  agreed  to  on  both  Sides.— General  Occupation  of 
the  Heights,  and  Storming  of  Mon tmartre .  —  Results  of 
the  Battle. — Rapid  Return  of  Napoleon  towards  Paris. — 
His  Arrival  in  its  Neighbourhood,  and  remarkable  Con- 
versation on  hearing  of  its  Fall. — Preparations  of  the  Al- 
lies for  entering  Paris. — Final  Conclusion  of  the  Capitu- 
lation.-•  Interview  of  Alexander  with  the  Magistrates  of 
Paris. — State  of  public  Feeling  there  during  this  Period. — 
First  Movements  of  the  Royalists. — Entrance  of  the  Allied 
Sovereigns  into  Paris. — Extraordinary  Transports  of  the 
People  in  the  Place  Louis  XV.  —  Important  Meeting  of 
the  Allied  Sovereigns  at  Talleyrand's. — Its  Deliberations 

—  Declaration  of  the  Allies  that  they  would  no  longer 
treat  with  Napoleon  or  any  of  his  Family.  —  Establish- 
ment of  a  Provisional  Government  by  the  Senate. — Gen- 
erous Conduct  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  liberates 
all  the  French  Prisoners  in  Russia.  —  The  Senate  de- 
throne Napoleon. — General  Adhesion  to  the  new  Govern- 
ment.—  Defection  of  Marmont. — Caulaincourt's  fruitless 
Mission  to  Alexander.  —  Napoleon  agrees  to  abdicate  in 
favour  of  his  Son.  —  His  Proclamation  against  Marmont 
and  the  Senate.  —  Caulaincourt's  Mission  to  establish  a 
Regency  fails.  —  The  Cause  of  the  Restoration  had  be- 
come irresistible  at  Paris.— Increasing  Fervour  in  favour 
of  the  Bourbons.  —  Napoleon' >  final  and  unconditional 
Resignation.  —  General  and  base  Defection  of  the  Em- 
peror by  his  Followers.  —  Treaty  between  Napoleon  and 
the  Allied  Powers. — Abortive  Attempt  of  Napoleon  to  de- 
stroy himself.— Universal  Desertion  of  the  Empress,  and 
Dispersion  of  Napoleon's  Family.  —  Honourable  Fidelity 
of  Macdonald  and  a  few  Generals  at  Fontainebleau.— The 
Emperor's  last  Speech  to  his  Guard  at  Fontainebleau.  — 
His  Journey  to  Frejus. — Narrow  Escape  from  being  mur- 
dered at  Orgon  and  St.  Cannat.  —  Death  of  Josephine.  — 
Character  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  of  Talleyrand. — 
His  early  History. — Great  Abilities  and  profound  Dissim- 
ulation.— Solemn  Thanksgiving  in  the  Place  Louis  XV. — 
Louis  XVIII.  is  called  to  the  Throne.  —  Entry  of  the 
Count  d'Artois  into  Paris,  and  of  Louis  XVIII.  into  Lon- 
don.—  His  Landing  in  France,  and  Entry  into  Paris. — 
Convention  of  the  23d  of  April  for  the  French  Abandon- 
ment of  all  their  Conquests.  —  Prodigious  Extent  of  the 
Conquests  thus  ceded  by  France.  —  Treaty  of  the  3llth  of 
May,  between  the  Allies  and  France,  signed  at  Paris. — 
Its  Secret  Articles. — Reflections  on  this  Treaty.— Return 
of  the  Pope  to  Rome.  —  Extraordinary  Spectacle  which 
Paris  exhibited  at  this  Period. — Universal  religious  Feel- 
ings of  the  Allied  Troops. — Grand  Review  of  their  Forces 
in  Paris.  —  Visit  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns  to  England.— 
Remarkable  Circumstance  which  led  to  Prince  Leopold 
of  Saxe-Coburg  coming  to  London.  — Reflections  on  the 
decisive  Movement  of  Napoleon  on  St.  Dizier.—  Difference 
in  the  final  Struggle  of  France  and  the  other  European 
Powers. — Causes  of  this  Difference. — It  is  that  individual 
Advancement  was  the  Mainspring  of  the  Revolution.— 
Wide  Difference  between  the  present  Baseness  of  France 
and  the  Fidelity  of  the  Monarchy. —  Misfortunes  alone 
rendered  Napoleon  and  the  System  of  the  Revolution  un- 
popular.— Any  Restoration  of  the  Revolutionary  System 
was  impossible  at  this  Period.— A  pacific  Career  was  im- 
practicable to  Napoleon.  —  His  Vow  of  the  Compulsion 
under  which  he  acted. — View  of  the  progressive  Phases 
of  the  Revolution. — Agency  by  which  the  Divine  Govern- 
ment of  Nations  is  carried  on. — Universal  and  downward 
Progress  of  Sin  in  Nations  as  well  as  Individuals;  and 
ascending  Career  of  Virtue.  —  How  alone  can  this  down- 
ward Progress  be  arrested  1  —  Is  a  free  Government  pos- 
sible in  France  ?— Concluding  Reflections. 

But  though  Napoleon  allowed  a  few  days' 
repose  to  his  wearied  troops,  he  gave  none  to 
his  own  indefatigable  mind  ;  though  he  wit- 
nessed around  hiin  the  wreck  of  a  world,  he 
stood  undaunted  amid  its  ruins. 

"  Si  fractus  illabatur  orbis, 
Iuipavidum/ertunl  mime." 

During  these  days  of  physical  repose,  he  was 
indefatigable  in  the  cabinet:  the  varied  con- 
cerns of  his  still  vast  empire  passed  before  his 
view ;  despatches  from  all  quarters  were  re- 
ceived ;  and  his  final  resolution  to  reject  the 


terms  offered  by  the  allies  at  Chatillon  was  ta- 
ken. This  brief  intermission  in  military  opera- 
tions, both  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  of  Marshal  Blucher,  and  of  the  Grand 
Army,  affords  a  favourable  opportunity  for  re- 
viewing with  the  now  straitened  conqueror  the 
varied  condition  of  the  remoter  parts  of  his  em- 
pire, preparatory  to  the  grand  catastrophe  which 
occasioned  his  fall.* 

From  Antwerp  and  Flanders  the  accounts 
were,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory. 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  French  j*flai,rf  offthe 

-  T,   .,       K    ,     v.  j  ,.        -..       Low  Countries. 

from  Holland,  in  the  middle  of  the 
preceding  December,  the  tricolour  flag  waved 
only  on  Bergen-op-Zoom,  Bois-le-Duc,  Gorcum, 
and  one  or  two  lesser  forts,  the  main  strength 
of  the  French  forces  in  that  quarter  being  con- 
centrated in  Antwerp,  which  Napoleon  justly 
classed  with  Mayence  and  Alessandria  in  Pied- 
mont, as  the  principal  bulwarks  of  his  empire. 
To  impose  upon  the  allies,  by  the  sound  at  least 
of  military  preparations,  the  emperor,  by  a  de- 
cree in  the  end  of  December,  ordered 
the  formation  of  an  army  of  fifty-five  180jC3'  ' 
battalions,  the  command  of  which  was 
bestowed  on  Count  Maison.  This  respectable 
force,  however,  like  most  of  the  others  of  which 
Napoleon  had  the  direction  at  this  period,  ex- 
isted in  great  part  only  on  paper ;  and  when 
Maison  arrived  at  Antwerp  in  the  end  of  De- 
cember, he  found  that  he  could  not  reckon  on 
twenty  thousand  men  for  the  defence  of  the 
whole  Low  Countries ;  and  that,  so  far  from 
thinking  of  the  reconquest  at  Holland,  it  would 
be  all  he  could  do  to  provide  for  the  defence  of 
Flanders,  now  threatened  on  its  maritime  quar- 
ter by  the  English,  and  on  the  side  of  the  Meusa 
by  the  Russians  and  Prussians.  He  therefore! 
strengthened  the  garrisons  of  Antwerp  and 
Bergen-op-Zoom,  and  made  every  possible  pro- 
vision for  the  victualling,  arming,  and  providing 
of  these  fortresses.  Meanwhile,  an 
English  division,  six  thousand  strong,  Merxhem. 
under  the  orders  of  Sir  Thomas  Gra- 
ham, who  had  resigned  his  command  in  Spain 
the  day  after  his  victorious  passage  of  the  Bi- 
dassoa,  on  the  7th  of  October  preceding,t  land- 
ed in  South  Beveland,  and  having  concerted 
measures  with  Bulow,  who  had  crossed  the 
canal  and  advanced  towards  Antwerp,  a  general 
forward  movement  commenced  on  the  10th  of 
January,  which,  after  a  variety  of  minor  actions, 
brought  on  a  warm  contest  on  the  13th, 
when  a  combined  attack  was  made  on  'Ian-13- 
the  village  of  Merxhem,  near  Antwerp,  by  the 
British  under  General  Mackenzie  in  front,  and 
the  Prussians  under  Thumen  in  flank.  The 
78th  Highlanders  headed  the  assault,  led  by  their 
brave  colonel,  M'Leod,  and  the  French  were 
driven  out  and  back  into  Antwerp  in  the  most 
gallant  style,  with  the  loss  of  a  thousand  men 
killed  and  wounded.  The  allies,  however,  suf- 
fered nearly  as  much  from  the  heavy  fire  which 
the  French  kept  up  at  the  entrance  of  the  vil- 
lage ;  and  as  they  were  ignorant  of  the  strength 
of  the  garrison,  and  not  prepared  at.  that  period 
to  commence  the  investment  of  the-  p'aee.t  they 
withdrew  at  night  to  their  former  positions,  al- 
though  they  had   approached  so  near  to  Ant- 


*  Fain.  169.  1   Ante,  iv.,  243. 
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werp  that  their  hombs  already  fell  in  the  sub- 
urbs and  docks  of  the  fortress. 

On  the  night  of  the  25th,  aided  by  the  inhab- 
Investmeni  of  itants,  Bulow  made  a  successful 
Antwerp.  Jan-  attack  on  Bois-le-Duc,  which  was 
uary  31.  taken  by  escalade,  with  its  garri- 

son of  six  hundred  men.  This  enabled  the 
Prussian  general  to  turn  his  whole  forces  against 
Maison ;  and  the  latter  not  feeling  himself  in 
sufficient  strength  to  keep  the  field  against  the 
superior  forces  of  the  allies,  left  Antwerp  to  its 
own  resources,  threw  a  garrison  of  a  thousand 
men  into  Malines,  and  took  post  himself  at  Lou- 
vain,  as  a  central  point  from  which  he  might 
be  able  to  observe  the  numerous  enemies  who 
now  inundated  the  Low  Countries ;  for,  in  ad- 
dition to  Bulow  and  Graham  on  the  side  of  Ant- 
werp, Winzingerode,  with  his  numerous  corps 
of  Russians,  was  exciting  the  utmost  alarm,  as 
already  mentioned,  by  his  unresisted  march 
from  the  Rhine,  by  Liege,  towards  the  old 
French  frontier.  No  sooner  was  Ant- 
werp left  to  its  own  resources,  than  Bu- 
low approached  its  walls  and  completed  their  in- 
vestment ;  and  three  thousand  additional  troops 
having  arrived  from  England,  and  a  small  bat- 
tering-train been  obtained  from  Holland,  opera- 
tions of  a  vigorous  character  were  commenced 
against  the  place.  The  great  object  was  not 
to  breach  and  carry  its  ramparts,  for  which 
the  battering-train  as  yet  at  the  disposal  of  the 
allies  was  wholly  inadequate,  but  to  bombard 
the  town,  and  burn  the  great  fleet  constructed 
there  by  Napoleon  ;  and  with  which  he  had  so 
long  flattered  himself  he  would  effect  the  sub- 
jugation of  Great  Britain.  Extraordinary  pre- 
cautions had,  however,  been  taken  by  Admiral 
Missiessy,  who  commanded  the  squadrons,  to 
render  nugatory  the  effects  of  a  bombardment, 
by  blinding  the  ships  in  the  docks  with  turf, 
wet  blankets,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles, 
which  rendered  them  impervious  to  the  heaviest 
shells,  as  had  been  done  at  Malta  in  the  year 
Feb  l  J7^9.  On  the  1st  of  February  a  general 
attack  was  made  on  the  French  advan- 
ced posts  beyond  the  works,  by  the  combined 
Prussian  and  British  forces  ;  and  although  the 
former  experienced  a  bloody  repulse  near  the 
village  of  Duerne,  the  British  drove  in  the  ene- 
Feb.  2.  mv  fr°m  Braschart  to  Merxhem,  and  next 
day  carried  the  latter  village  by  assault, 
driving  the  French,  with  severe  loss,  entirely 
into  the  works  of  the  place  on  that  side.  They 
immediately  commenced  the  construction  of 
mortar-batteries  behind  the  dikes  of  St.  Ferdi- 
nand ;  and  with  such  vigour  were  the  approach- 
es pushed  forward  during  the  night,  that  next 
morning  a  heavy  fire  was  commenced  upon  the 
shipping.* 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Carnot  took  the 
Of  which  Car-  command  at  Antwerp.  This  stern 
not  takes  the  Republican — who  had  lived  in  re- 
command,  tirement  since  the  fall  of  Robes- 
pierre, resisted  all  the  offers  of  Napoleon  du- 
ring the  zenith  of  his  power  to  lure  him  from 
his  retreat,  and  almost  singly  voted  against  his 
being  made  First  Consul  and  Emperort — now 
came  forward,  with  true  patriotic  devotion,  to 
offer  him,  in  his  adversity,  what  remained  of 

*  Koch,  ii.,  132,  136.     Graham's  Despatch,  Feb.  6, 1814, 
Ann.  Reg.,  1814,  p.  156.     App.  to  Chron. 
t  Ante,  ii.,  235. 


strength  at  sixty-four  years  of  age,  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country.*  Napoleon  knew  how  to 
appreciate  grandeur  of  character,  even  in  the 
most  decided  political  opponent.  He  immediate- 
ly said,  upon  receiving  the  letter,  "Since  Carnot 
offers  me  his  services,  I  know  he  will  he  faith- 
ful to  the  post  which  I  assign  to  him  :  I  appoint 
him  Governor  of  Antwerp."  The  sturdy  vet- 
eran arrived  at  the  fortress,  and  entered  F  .  2 
by  one  of  the  southern  gates  the  very 
day  before  the  bombardment  commenced.  He 
found  the  garrison  fifteen  thousand  strong ;  but 
nevertheless,  anticipating  a  long  siege,  and 
deeming  it  necessary  to  husband  his  resources, 
he  immediately  withdrew  all  his  outposts  with- 
in the  outworks,  so  that  the  Prussians  approach- 
ed, without  resistance,  so  near  the  place  as  to 
be  able  to  take  a  part  in  the  bombardment.  It 
produced,  however,  very  little  effect.  By  the 
admirable  precautions  of  Carnot  and  Missiessy, 
the  fire,  which  was  repeatedly  raised  in  differ- 
ent quarters  of  the  city  and  harbour,  was  im- 
mediately extinguished  ;  the  vessels  of  war  in 
the  docks  were  so  protected  as  to  be,  for  the 
most  part,  impervious  to  shells  :  the  mortars 
which  the  English  made  use  of,  brought  from 
Holland,  though  admirably  served,  soon  became, 
for  the  most  part,  unserviceable,  from  too  fre- 
quent discharges  ;  and,  after  the  bombardment 
had  been  kept  up  three  days,  it  was  discontinu- 
ed from  failure  of  ammunition.  At  the  same 
time,  Bulow  received  orders  to  raise  the  siege 
of  the  place,  and  advance  with  his  corps  into 
France,  to  take  part  in  the  great  operations  in 
contemplation  against  Napoleon,  in  which,  as 
already  mentioned,  he  rendered  the  most  essen- 
tial service.  The  British,  not  now  half  the 
strength  of  the  garrison  of  the  place,  were  in  no 
condition  to  maintain  their  ground  before  it; 
and,  accordingly,  Sir  Thomas  Graham  re-  _  ~ 
tired  to  his  former  cantonments,  between 
Antwerp  and  Bergen-op-Zoom  ;  and  Carnot,  in 
conformity  with  his  principles  of  reserving  the 
strength  of  the  garrison  for  ulterior  operations, 
made  no  attempt  to  disquiet  them  in  their  re- 
treat. + 

Though  Bulow,  however,  had  passed  on  into 
France,  and  the  English  had  retired  pr0gress  of 
to  the  frontiers  of  Holland,  yet  there  the  war  in 
was  no  intermission  in  the  deluge  of  Flanders- 
allied  troops  which  rolled  over  Flanders.    Wave 
after  wave  succeeded,  as  in  those  days  when 
the  long-restrained  might  of  the  northern  na- 
tions found  vent  in  the  decaying  provinces  of 
the  Roman  Empire.    The  Prince  of  Saxe -Wei- 
mar, re-enforced  by  Borstell's  brigade  of  Prus- 
sians, at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  foot  and 
two  thousand  horse,  kept  the  field  :  Brus-  F  b  , 
sels  was  soon  evacuated  ;    and  Maison, 
who  retired  to  Tournay,  was  watched  by  the 
allies,  whose  headquarters  were  at  Ath.  F  b  4 
Gorcum,  however,  having  surrendered, 
and  the  blockading  force,  under  the  Prussian 


*  "The  offer  is  little,  without  doubt,  of  an  arm  sixty- 
years  old;  but  I  thought  that  the  example  of  a  soldier 
whose  patriotic  sentiments  are  known,  migiit  have  the  ef- 
fect of  rallying  to  your  ea°rles  a  number  of  persons  hesita- 
ting as  to  the  part  which  they  should  take,  and  who  might 
possibly  think  that  the  only  way  to  serve  their  country  was 
to  abandon  it."— Carnot  to  Napoleon,  24/A  Jan.,  1814, 
M&moires  snr  Carnot,  p.  135. 

t  Graham's  Despatch,  Feb.  6,  1814.  Ann.  Reg.,  1814, 
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general  Zielenski,  having  re-enforced  the  Prince 

of  Saxe- Weimar,  he  advanced  against 

the  French  general,  who  retired  towards 

Quesnoy  and  Maubeuge.     Nothing  of  moment 

occurred  in  this  quarter  till  the  8th  of 

arc  '  March,  when  the  prince  made  an  attack 
on  Maison's  troops  with  twelve  thousand  men, 
and  drove  them  from  the  positions  they  occupied 
in  front  of  Courtray,  under  the  cannon  of  Lille  ; 
so  that,  with  the  exception  of  Antwerp,  Bergen- 
op-Zoom,  Ypres,  Condi,  and  Maubeuge,  which 
were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  the  whole 
of  Austrian  Flanders  was  wrested  from  the 
arms  of  Napoleon.* 

But  an  important  event  occurred  at  this  pe- 
riod in  Holland,  which  deserves  to  be  more  par- 
ticularly noticed,  both  from  the  admirable  skill 
with  which  it  was  projected  by  the  English 
general,  and  the  combined  gallantry  on  the  part 
of  the  French,  and  remissness  on  the  part  of 
the  British,  which  rendered  a  successful  attack 
ulimately  abortive.  This  was  the  assault  of 
Bergen-op-Zoom  by  Sir  Thomas  Graham. 

This  celebrated  fortress,  well  known  in  the 
Description  of  wars  of  the  Low  Countries,  and 
Bergen-op-  strengthened  by  the  successive  la- 
Zoom.  D0Ur  0f  many  centuries,  was  justly 
regarded  by  the  Dutch  as  their  principal  bul- 
wark on  the  side  of  the  Netherlands,  and  as  in 
every  respect  the  worthy  antagonist  of  Ant- 
werp, to  which  it  was  directly  opposed  at  the 
distance  only  of  fifteen  miles.  On  its  works  the 
famous  Cohorn  had  exhausted  all  the  resources 
of  his  art ;  and  though  the  town  is  inconsidera- 
ble, containing  not  more  than  six  thousand 
souls,  the  works  were  so  extensive  that  they 
could  only  be  adequately  manned  by  a  garrison 
of  twelve  thousand  men,  and  an  immense  sys- 
tem of  mines  and  subterraneous  works  rendered 
all  approach  by  an  enemy  to  the  ramparts  haz- 
ardous in  the  extreme.  The  place  is  divided 
into  two  parts  :  the  town,  properly  so  called, 
and  the  port,  which  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  internal  walls,  but  both  included  in  the 
external  ramparts.  The  town  has  three  gates, 
that  of  Steenbergen,  Breda,  and  Antwerp :  the 
port  but  one,  called  the  Water  gate.  The  gar- 
rison, nominally  four  thousand  five  hundred 
strong,  but  of  whom  not  more  than  two  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  were  effective,  under  Gen- 
eral Bizanet,  was  inadequate  to  the  manning  of 
the  extensive  outworks,  some  of  which  were 
negligently  guarded  ;  some  of  the  scarps  were 
out  of  repair,  and  the  hard  frost  which  had  so 
long  prevailed  had  entirely  frozen  over  the  wet 
ditches  to  its  mines  and  ramparts. t 

Encouraged  by  these  circumstances,  which 
seemed  to  offer  a  favourable  opportu- 

Tua'ck!4116  nity  for  surPrising  the  place,  Graham, 
who  had  secret  intelligences  with  sev- 
eral of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  almost  all  sea- 
faring people,  heartily  desirous  to  be  delivered 
from  the  French  yoke,  in  covert  made  his  prep- 
arations for  a  general  attack,  and  fixed  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  attempt  for  the  8th  of  March,  be- 
ing the  day  before  the  Prince  of  Orange's  birth- 
day. The  troops,  three  thousand  three  hundred 
strong,  were  divided  into  four  columns  ;  the 
first,  under   General    Lord   Proby,   mustering 

*  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxiii.,  44,  48.     Koch,  ii.,  137,  154. 
t  Personal  observation.      Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxiii.,  49,  50. 
Koch,  ii.,  151,  152. 


about  a  thousand  bayonets,  was  ordered  to  at- 
tempt to  force  an  entrance  by  escalade  between 
the  Antwerp  and  Water  gates  ;  the  second,  un- 
der Colonel  Morrice,  twelve  hundred  strong, 
was  to  attack  to  the  right  of  the  Water  gate ; 
the  third,  led  by  Colonel  Honey,  six  hundred 
men,  to  distract  the  enemy  by  a  false  attack  at 
the  Steenbergen  gate ;  and  the  fourth,  headed 
by  Skerret  and  Gore,  consisting  of  eleven  hun- 
dred men,  to  attack  the  mouth  of  the  harbour, 
which  was  fordable  at  low  water,  for  which 
reason  the  attack  was  fixed  for  half  past  ten 
o'clock  at  night.  General  Cooke  commanded 
the  whole.  The  troops  employed  in  the  four 
columns  amounted,  in  all,  to  three  thousand  three 
hundred  men  in  the  assault,  and  six  hundred  in 
the  feint.  The  instructions  to  Generals  Cooke 
and  Gore,  upon  whom  the  weight  of  the  assault 
would  depend,  were,  as  soon  as  they  got  to  the 
top  of  the  rampart,  to  incline  towards  each  oth- 
er, if  possible  unite,  and  immediately  force  open 
the  Antwerp  gate.  Scaling-ladders  of  adequate 
height  were  provided  for  the  men  ;  the  utmost 
secrecy  was  enjoined  on  the  assaulting  col- 
umns :  no  light  was  allowed  among  them  ;  while 
that  intrusted  with  the  false  attack  on  the  Steen- 
bergen gate  was  instructed  to  raise  as  much 
noise,  and  keep  up  as  sharp  a  rattle  of  musketry, 
as  possible.* 

Shortly  before  ten  o'clock,  a  loud  fire  of  mus- 
ketry was  heard  at  the  Steenbergen  Commence- 
gate.  It  proceeded  from  the  third  ment  and  early 
column,  which,  having  surprised  the  success  of  the 
advanced  guard  and  outworks,  were  assault' 
arrested  at  the  drawbridge  of  the  chief  moat  and 
gate  of  the  rampart  by  a  discharge  of  small  arms; 
thither  the  garrison  reserves  were  immediately 
directed,  and  the  assailants  repulsed  with  great 
loss.  Meanwhile,  the  fourth  column  success- 
fully made  its  way  into  the  harbour  mouth  un- 
observed in  the  dark,  and,  after  winding  its 
painful  course  among  the  numerous  iron  crow's- 
feet  scattered  in  the  bottom  of  the  channel,  at 
a  quarter  before  eleven  reached  the  top  of  the 
rampart  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  seized  and 
forced  open  the  Watergate,  while  detachments, 
under  Colonel  Carleton  and  General  Skerret, 
were  sent  to  the  ramparts  on  the  right  and  left, 
which  were  almost  wholly  undefended.  As 
soon  as  the  alarming  progress  of  the  assailants 
in  this  quarter  was  known,  the  remaining  re- 
serves of  the  garrison  were  directed  to  the  bas- 
tions adjoining  the  Water  gate ;  and,  after  a 
sharp  conflict,  Colonel  Carleton,  who  command- 
ed the  detachment  which  moved  to  the  right 
along  the  ramparts,  was  repulsed  and  driven 
back  towards  that  entrance.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  Colonel  Morrice,  with  his  column, 
made  his  way  across  the  ice,  and  reached  the 
counterscarp  undiscovered,  near  the  Breda  gate; 
but  the  garrison  there  being  well  prepared,  a  se- 
vere fire  of  grape  and  musketry  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  rampart  prevented  them  from  cross- 
ing the  ditch  or  getting  into  the  body  of  the 
place.  Hardly  was  the  danger  arrested  in  this 
quarter,  when  a  still  more  formidable  attack 
was  made  between  the  Antwerp  and  Water 
gates.  This  was  the  guards  under  Lord  Proby, 
which,  after  being  diverted  from  their  original 


*  Sir  T.  Graham's  Desp.,  March  10,  1814,  Ann.  Reg., 
1814,  p.  170.  App.  to  Chron.  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxiii.,  49,  50. 
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point  of  attack  by  the  ice,  which,  weakened  by 
the  tide,  gave  way  under  their  weight,  had  turned 
aside,  and  following  the  foot  of  the  wall  to  a 
place  where  the  passage  was  practicable,  had  at 
length  reached  the  summit  of  the  rampart  on  the 
left  of  the  Antwerp  gate.  The  guards  were 
there  formed  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
General  Cooke,  and  a  detachment  was  sent  on 
the  one  side  to  the  Antwerp  gate,  and  on  the 
other  to  gain  intelligence  of  Skerret  and  Gore  at 
the  Water  gate  and  harbour.  The  strength  of 
the  Antwerp  gate,  however,  was  such  as  to  defy 
all  their  efforts  to  force  it  open ;  and  though 
Gore's  detachment,  in  the  first  instance,  defeat- 
ed a  column  of  the  garrison  which  advanced 
against  it,  yet  the  French  reserves  came  up,  and, 
in  the  end,  overpowered  it.  At  this  moment, 
however,  Morrice's  column,  which  had  been  re- 
pulsed at  its  own  point  of  attack,  came  round 
by  the  foot  of  the  glacis,  and  mounted  the  walls 
by  Lord  Proby's  ladders,  and  formed  on  the 
ramparts  to  the  left  of  the  guards .* 

To  all  appearance,  Bergen-op-Zoom  was  now 
The  French  taken>  and  with  an  ordinary  garri- 
raiiy,  and  de-  son  and  governor  it  would  have  been 
feat  the  as-  So.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  men 
sault.  were  in  battle  array  on  the  ramparts 

adjoining  the  Water  gate,  and  had  possession 
of  that  gate,  and  fifteen  hundred  on  those  be- 
tween it  and  the  Antwerp  gate :  in  all,  they  occu- 
pied fourteen  of  the  sixteen  fronts  of  the  place. 
The  fortress  was  considered  as  so  completely 
carried,  that  the  detachment  which  had  made 
the  false  attack  on  the  Steenbergen  gate  retired 
to  their  cantonments,  and  a  brigade  of  Germans, 
which  had  advanced  from  Tholen  at  the  first 
firing,  countermarched  and  returned  home.  The 
French  troops,  of  no  greater  strength  than  the 
assailants,  withdrew  for  the  most  part  to  the 
market-place,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  fully 
expecting  to  surrender  at  daybreak.  But  as  the 
night  wore  on,  matters  essentially  changed .  The 
excessive  cold  benumbed  the  British  troops,  and 
chilled  the  first  ardour  of  success ;  some  of  them 
broke  into  spirit  shops  adjoining  their  position, 
and  became  intoxicated ;  no  re-enforcements 
were  forwarded  to  them  without,  and  the  French, 
as  day  dawned,  discovered  the  small  number  of 
their  antagonists,  and  that  one  third  of  them  at 
the  Water  gate  were  separated  from  the  re- 
maining two  thirds  on  the  bastions  of  the  Ant- 
werp gate.  The  governor,  accordingly,  directed 
his  whole  efforts,  in  the  first  instance,  against 
Skerret's  detachment  on  the  bastions  near  the 
Water  gate,  and  having  driven  them  into  a  low 
situation,  where  they  were  exposed  to  a  raking 
fire  from  two  faces  of  the  rampart,  compelled 
them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  but  not  before 
Gore  and  Skerret  had  both  fallen,  bravely  com- 
bating at  the  head  of  their  troops.  He  then 
formed  his  whole  force  for  an  attack  on  the  Brit- 
ish, fifteen  hundred  strong,  on  the  summit  of 
the  Antwerp  bastions.  The  contest  here  was 
long  and  bloody  ;  but  at  length  General  Cooke, 
having  learned  the  destruction  of  Skerret  and 
Gore's  detachments,  and  finding  his  men  wast- 
ing away  without  any  chance  of  success,  was 
compelled  to  surrender.  In  this  brilliant,  though 
disastrous  affair,  the  British  lost  above  nine 
•hundred  killed  and  wounded,  and  eighteen  hun- 
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dred  men  laid  down  their  arms,  though  they 
were  next  day  exchanged  by  convention  with, 
the  French  governor.* 

Such  was  the  termination  of  this  extraordi- 
nary assault ;  doubly  memorable, 
both  from  the  circumstance  that  one  ™] '^°™t  °* 
of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the 
world  had  its  ramparts  carried  by  storm,  when 
the  governor  was  aware  of  the  enemy's  inten- 
tion and  prepared  to  repel  it,  without  any  ap- 
proaches, or  attempt  to  breach  the  walls,  by  an 
assaulting  force  of  no  greater  strength  than  the 
garrison ;  and  from  the  still  more  marvellous 
result,  that  this  assaulting  column,  victorious  on 
the  ramparts,  was  in  the  end  obliged  to  lay  down 
its  arms  to  an  equal  force  of  the  enemy,  but  in 
possession  of  the  guns  of  the  place.  It  excited, 
accordingly,  a  vivid  interest  in  the  mind  of  Na- 
poleon, who  frequently  recurred  to  it,  both  at 
Elba  and  St.  Helena.  He  admitted  that  Gra- 
ham's plan  was  both  daring  and  well  conceived ; 
and  imputed  the  failure  of  the  enterprise  to  the 
energy  of  the  French  governor,  the  courage  of 
his  troops,  and  the  want  of  due  support  to  the 
attacking  columns.t  In  truth,  the  slightest  con- 
sideration must  be  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is 
to  the  last  circumstance  that  the  failure  of  this 
nobly  conceived  and  gallant  enterprise  is  to  be 
ascribed.  The  English  general  had  at  his  com- 
mand nine  thousand  British  or  German  troops, 
of  whom  not  more  than  four  thousand,  at  the 
utmost,  were  engaged  in  the  assault. J  If  a  re- 
serve of  two  thousand  had  been  stationed  near 
the  walls,  and  advanced  rapidly  to  the  support 
of  their  comrades  the  moment  the  ramparts  of 
the  Antwerp  gate  were  taken,  not  a  doubt  can 
exist  that  the  town  must  have  fallen.  Nay,  if 
the  troops  who  retired  from  the  feigned  attack 
on  the  Steenbergen  gate  had  been  sent  round 
to  the  support  of  Skerret  and  Gore  by  the  Water 
gate,  of  which  the  latter  had  possession,  it  is 
probable  the  enterprise  would  have  been  crown- 
ed with  success.  Of  the  ease  with  which  fresh 
troops  from  without  might  have  effected  an  en- 
trance, even  without  blowing  open  that  gate,  we 
have  decisive  evidence  in  the  fact,  that  Morrice's 
whole  division,  at  one  in  the  morning,  ascended 
by  Lord  Proby's  ladders,  and  formed  on  the  sum- 
mit without  the  loss  of  a  man.  But  why  was 
not  a  petard  or  a  fieldpiece  brought  up,  when 
the  British  were  in  possession  of  that  gate,  to 
blow  it  open,  as  has  so  often  been  done  with 
such  success  in  India  1  These  considerations 
show  that  the  hero  of  Barossa,  the  gallant  vet- 
eran who  had  first  planted  the  British  standards 
on  the  soil  of  France,  inured  to  a  long  course 
of  triumphs,  was  on  this  occasion  inspired  with 
an  undue  contempt  for  his  enemies,  and  forgot 
the  first  rule  of  tactics,  that  of  having  a  reserve 
at  hand,  and  vigorously  advancing  it  to  support 
the  columns  which  had  gained  decisive  success. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  highest  praise  is  due  to 
the  resolution  and  skill  of  the  French  governor, 
and  to  the  intrepidity  of  his  troops,  who,  undis- 
mayed by  reverses  which  in  general  crush  a 
garrison,  found  in  their  own  energy  the  means 
of  obviating  them,  and  converting  incipient  dis- 
aster into  ultimate  victory.  The  conduct  of 
both  to  the  prisoners  taken,  and  the  readiness 
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■with  which  they  agreed  to  and  observed  an  ar- 
mistice for  burying  the  dead,  proves  that  in  this, 
as  in  all  other  cases,  humanity  is  closely  allied 
to  the  warlike  virtues.  From  the  whole  events 
of  this  extraordinary  assault,  the  young  soldier 
may  take  a  model  of  the  highest  daring  and  skill 
in  designing  an  enterprise ;  of  the  most  undaunt- 
ed resolution  and  energy  in  repelling  it ;  and 
impress  the  momentous  truth  on  his  mind,  that 
the  best-conceived  attacks  may  often  in  the  end 
miscarry,  by  want  of  prudence  and  foresight  in 
executing  them,  or  an  undue  contempt  of  the 
enemy  against  whom  they  are  directed  ;  and 
that,  even  in  circumstances  apparently  hopeless, 
vigour  and  resolution  will  sometimes  retrieve 
the  most  formidable  disasters. 

This  bloody  check  paralyzed  the  operations  of 
Concludin  l^e  British  m  tne  ^ow  Countries, 
movementsof  whose  efforts  were  thenceforward 
the  campaign  limited,  with  the  assistance  of  an 
m  Flanders,  inconsiderable  body  of  Prussians,  to 
the  blockade  of  Bergen-op-Zoom  and  Antwerp. 
Carnot  continued  to  exert  his  great  talents  in 
the  preparation  for  the  defence  of  Antwerp,  and 
made  more  than  one  excursion  with  part  of  the 
garrison  from  its  walls ;  but  as  the  siege  was 
not  resumed,  there  was  no  opportunity  of  put- 
ting his  system  to  the  test.  In  the  middle  of 
March,  however,  General  Thielman  brought  up 
a  powerful  re-enforcement  of  fifteen  thousand 
Saxons  to  the  support  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
"Weimar.  This  raised  the  forces  of  the  latter  to 
thirty-seven  thousand  men,  of  whom  twenty- 
seven  thousand  were  disposable,  with  forty-one 
pieces  of  cannon.  The  opposing  armies  were 
now  no  longer  equal ;  Maison  was  unable  to 
keep  the  field,  and  retired  under  the  cannon  of 
Maubeuge  and  Lille,  whither  he  was  speedily 
followed  by  the  Saxons  under  Thielman  ;  upon 
which  he  threw  a  thousand  men  into  the  latter 
fortress,  and  retired  into  an  intrenched  camp 
under  the  cannon  of  the  former.  A  coup-de-main, 
attempted  by  the  Duke  of  Saxe- Wei- 
mar on  the  21st  on  Maubeuge,  was  re- 
pulsed after  three  days'  fighting  by  the  combi- 
ned efforts  of  the  little  garrison  and  the  brave 
inhabitants  ;  while  an  incursion  of  Thielman  to 
push  his  parties  up  to  the  gates  of  Lille  was  re- 
pulsed  by  Maison  himself,  two  days  af- 
March  23.  terward      In  fine)  Flanders  was  lost 

to  Napoleon  ;  but  the  vigour  and  activity  of  the 
French  general  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  num- 
bers, and  promised  a  tedious  succession  of  sieges 
before  the  iron  frontier  of  old  France  was  finally 
broken  through.* 

From  Italy  the  accounts  which  Napoleon  re- 
Affairs  of  Italy,  ceived  at  Rheims  were  less  en- 
Retreat  of  Eu-  couraging.  It  has  already  been 
gene  to  the  mentioned  that,  in  the  end  of  De- 
Mmcio.  cember,  Eugene  Beauharnois  had 

retired  to  the  line  of  the  Adige,  which  he  occu- 
pied with  thirty-six  thousand  combatants,  of 
whom  three  thousand  were  horse ;  while  the 
Austrian  troops  opposed  to  them  under  Belle- 
garde  were  above  fifty  thousand,  besides  the 
detached  corps  of  Marshall,  which  observed 
Venice  and  Palma-Nuova  in  the  rear.t  This 
disproportion  of  force  was  the  more  alarming 
that  the  forces  of  the  viceroy  were  for  the  most 
part  new  levies  in  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  on 

*  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxiii.,  50,  53.  Koch,  ii.,  157,  163.  Plo- 
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whom  very  little  reliance  could  be  piacrr*  to 
meet  the  shock  of  the  Transalpine  bayoaets ; 
while  a  considerable  part  of  the  Austrians  wert 
old  troops,  and  they  were  all  animated,  froia  the 
recent  successes  in  Germany,  with  the  very 
highest  spirit.  Eugene,  in  consequence,  was 
already  taking  measures  for  a  retreat,  when  the 
proclamation  of  Murat  against  Napoleon,  al- 
ready mentioned,  on  the  19th  of  January,  and 
his  consequent  occupation  of  the  Roman  States, 
by  exposing  his  right  flank  and  communications, 
rendered  an  immediate  retrograde  movement  a 
matter  of  necessity.  He  commenced  his  re- 
treat, accordingly,  from  the  Adige,  and  fell  back 
to  the  Mincio,  where  he  took  post  behind 
that  classic  stream,  with  the  right  rest-  e  ' 
ing  on  Mantua,  and  left  on  Peschiera ;  while 
the  Austrians,  following  him,  took  post  in  a 
corresponding  line  opposite,  from  Rivoli  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mantua.* 

No  position  could  be  more  advantageous  than 
the  defensive  one  thus  assumed  by  Reasons  which 
the  viceroy  to  resist  the  incursions  led  Eugene  to 
of  the  Imperialists  in  his  front ;  but  eive  battle- 
it  was  by  no  means  equally  well  protected  against 
the  army  of  Murat  on  his  flank,  which  was  now 
approaching  so  near  as  to  give  serious  cause  for 
uneasiness.  This  celebrated  monarch,  prefer- 
ring the  chance  of  a  throne  to  duty  and  honour, 
had  concerted  his  measures  with  the  Austrian 
and  English  commanders,  and  after  entering  the 
ecclesiastical  states,  in  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember, with  twenty-three  thousand  men,  was 
to  operate  on  the  Po,  in  conjunction  with  a  Brit- 
ish expedition  under  Lord  William  Bentinck, 
which,  embarking  from  Sicily,  received  orders 
to  make  for  Leghorn,  and  threaten  Genoa  and 
the  maritime  coasts  of  Napoleon's  Italian  do- 
minions. Desirous  of  ridding  himself  of  one 
enemy  before  he  encountered  another,  Eugene 
took  the  bold,  but  yet,  in  his  circumstances, 
prudent  resolution  of  marching  forward,  with  a 
view  to  give  battle  to  Bellegarde,  and,  if  possible, 
throw  him  across  the  Adige  before  Murat's 
troops  could  reach  the  theatre  of  action. 
His  resolution  was  just  taken  in  time  ;  e  '  ' 
for  at  that  very  moment  a  convention  had  been 
signed  with  Murat,  who  had  advanced  to  Bo- 
logna and  declared  war  against  France,  fixing 
on  combined  operations  on  both  banks  of  the 
Po.  Thus  both  parties  at  the  same  time  were 
preparing  offensive  movements  against  each 
other  ;  and  their  mutual  execution  of  their  de- 
signs at  the  same  time  brought  on  one  of  the 
most  singular  actions  that  ever  was  fought. t 

The  two  armies,  assuming  the  offensive  at 
the  same  moment,  mutually  passed  Battle  of  the 
each  other,  and  the  advanced  guard  Mincio. 
of  the  one,  from  the  way  in  which  February  6. 
they  were  marching,  came  first  in  contact  with 
the  rear-guard  of  the  other.  The  Austrian  right, 
early  in  the  morning,  crossed  the  Mincio  at 
Borghetto,  and  drove  back  Grenier's  division, 
which  formed  the  French  left,  in  the  direction 
of  Marengo.  Eugene  was  advancing  with  his 
right  to  cross  the  same  river  at  Valeggio,  his 
right  wing  already  over,  when  the  cannonade 
on  the  left  was  heard.     The  moment  that  h« 
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received  intelligence  of  what  was  there  going 
forward,  he  conceived  the  bold  idea  of  suddenly 
changing  his  front  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
and  assailing  the  enemy  in  flank  when  half 
across  the  same  river,  and  in  the  course  of  their 
march  little  prepared  for  a  battle.  It  was  an 
exact  repetition  of  Napoleon's  perpendicular  at- 
tack at  Austcrlitz,  or  Wellington's  at  Salaman- 
ca. An  irregular  action,  in  consequence,  en- 
sued, the  French  army  advancing  with  great 
resolution  in  two  lines,  with  their  cavalry  on 
the  two  flanks  ;  the  Austrians,  surprised  in  their 
march,  suddenly  wheeling  about  and  fronting 
the  enemy  wherever  they  came  upon  them.  The 
hottest  fighting  was  around  Valeggio,  where  sev- 
eral desperate  charges  of  cavalry  and  bloody 
combats  of  infantry  took  place,  which  occasion- 
ed severe  loss  on  both  sides  ;  but  at  the  close 
of  the  day  both  parties  maintained  nearly  the 
ground  on  which  they  had  commenced  the  ac- 
tion, though  upon  the  whole  the  advantage  was 
rather  on  the  side  of  the  French,  who  accumu- 
lated a  preponderating  force  on  the  decisive 
point  at  Valeggio,  and  made  fifteen  hundred  pris- 
oners.  Three  thousand  were  killed  or 
e  '  '  wounded  on  both  sides.  On  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  viceroy  retreated  across  the  Mincio 
at  Goito,  and  Bellegarde  immediately  pushed 
over  some  divisions  in  pursuit ;  but  they  were 
so  rudely  handled,  after  some  success 
^'14.  in  the  outset  at  Borghetto,  Salo,  and 
Gardone,  that  the  Austrian  general,  af- 
ter a  few  days'  skirmishing,  withdrew  his  troops 
entirely  across  the  Mincio,  alleging  as  an  ex- 
cuse, that  the  King  of  Naples  was  not  as  yet  in 
a  condition  to  take  his  part  in  the  proposed  op- 
erations.* 

But  although  success  was  thus  balanced  on 
Evacuation  of  the  Mincio,  affairs  were  rapidly  go- 
Tuscany  by  ing  to  wreck  in  other  quarters, 
the  French.  an(j  everything  presaged  the  speedy 
expulsion  of  the  French  from  the  Italian  Penin- 
sula. The  castle  of  Verona  surrender- 
ed to  the  Austrians  on  the  14th  ;  Anco- 
na,  after  a  siege  of  twenty-five  days,  and  a 
bombardment  of  forty-eight  hours,  ca- 
e  "  '  pitulated  to  Murat's  troops  on  the  16th  ; 
and  the  Italian  troops  in  Eugene's  service,  de- 
spairing of  the  cause  of  Napoleon,  and  unable 
to  endure  the  fatigues  and  hardships  of  a  win- 
ter campaign,  deserted  in  such  numbers  that 
it  was  found  indispensable  to  station  the  few 
that  remained  in  the  fortresses  of  Peschiera  and 
Mantua.  The  arrival  of  nearly  all  the  French 
iu  the  service  of  the  King  of  Naples  at  Eugene's 
headquarters,  after  his  declaration  of  waragainst 
Napoleon,  was  far  from  counterbalancing  this 
great  defalcation ;  and  the  viceroy,  unable  to 
maintain  his  extended  position  on  the  Mincio, 
drew  nearer  to  the  Po,  and  brought  up  his  whole 
reserves  from  the  Milanese  States.  Meanwhile, 
Pisa  was  threatened  by  Pignatelli's  division, 
forming  part  of  Murat's  army,  which,  being  now 
disengaged  from  Ancona,  was  able  to  invade  in 
force  the  Tuscan  provinces  ;  its  governor,  Pou- 
ehain,  upon  that,  summoned  seven  hundred  of 
the  garrison  of  Leghorn  to  his  support ;  and  as 
this  entirely  denuded  the  maritime  districts, 
Fouche,  who  held  a  general  commission  from 
the  emperor,  in  his  quality  of  Governor  of  Rome, 
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to  arrange  the  affairs  of  Central  Italy,  _, 
concluded  a  convention  with  the  Nea- 
politan  general,  in  virtue  of  which  the  citadels 
of  Pisa,  Leghorn,  and  Lucca,  in  the  Tuscan 
territories,  were  delivered  up  to  the  allies  ;  and 
the  garrisons  of  Volterra,  Civita-Vecchia,  Flor- 
ence, and  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  were  to  be 
withdrawn,  and  transported  by  sea  to  the  south 
of  France.  The  old  Revolutionist,  the  author 
of  the  mitraillades  at  Lyons,  the  arch-director 
of  Napoleon's  police,  had  his  views  in  this  con- 
vention ;  it  led  to  a  secret  conference 
between  him  and  Murat,  a  few  days  af- 
ter, at  Modena,  in  which  he  congratulated  the 
Neapolitan  monarch  upon  having  extricated 
himself  so  adroitly,  by  joining  the  coalition, 
from  the  wreck  of  his  imperial  brother-in-law's 
fortune,  and  persuaded  him  to  issue  his  cele- 
brated proclamation  against  Napoleon.  He  also 
contrived  to  extract  from  him,  before  the  meet- 
ing broke  up,  170,000  of  francs  of  arrears  of  pay 
due  to  him  as  Governor  of  Rome,  and  300,000 
of  francs  (£12,000)  in  bills  of  exchange,  for  the 
cession  of  his  rights  on  the  Duchy  of  Otranto. 
Having  accomplished  this  object,  the  wary 
statesman  next  proceeded,  with  all  possible 
expedition,  across  the  Alps  into  the  south  of 
France ;  and  thence  cautiously  drew  near  to 
Paris,  anxious  to  have  a  hand  in  the  convulsion 
in  that  capital  which  he  foresaw  was  approach- 
ing ;  hastening,  like  the  vulture,  to  the  spot  where 
Revolutionary  cupidity  was  to  feast  on  the  car- 
cass of  imperial  greatness.*! 

Meanwhile,  Lord  William  Bentinck,  at   the 
head  of  a  considerable  expedition  operations  of 
from  Sicily,  amounting   to  seven  Lord  w.  Ben. 
thousand  men,  of  whom,  however,  tinck  on  the 
only  one  half  were  British  soldiers,  coast  of  Tus" 

J  cany. 

set  sail  for  Palermo  on  the  last  day 
of  February,  and  arrived  off  Leghorn  on  the 
8th  of  March.     The  troops  were  imme-  M     ,  g 
diately  landed,  the  French  garrison  hav- 
ing been  previously  transported  to  the  south  of 
France  in  virtue  of  the  convention  concluded 
with  Murat ;  and  the  English  general  immedi- 

*  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxiii.,  202,  203.  Koch,  ii.,  194,  195. 
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+  "  I  had  a  secret  conference  with  Murat  at  Modena. 
There  1  made  him  sensible,  since  he  had  a  decisive  part  to 
take,  that  he  ought  to  declare  himself.  '  If  you,'  said  I, 
'  had  as  much  firmness  in  your  character  as  you  have  noble 
sentiments  in  your  heart,  you  would  be  more  powerful  ia 
Italy  than  the  coalition.'  He  still  hesitated  :  I  then  com- 
municated to  him  my  most  recent  news  from  Paris.  Deter- 
mined by  their  import,  he  intrusted  to  me  the  proclamation 
which  he  soon  afterward  issued  against  Napoleon.  .  .  . 
Soon  after,  I  had  a  secret  interview  with  Eugene,  at  the 
time  when  he  received  the  intelligence  of  the  emperor's  re- 
cent success  over  Blucher  at  Champagne.  '  Return  to  Eu- 
gene,' said  the  emperor  to  the  aid-de-camp  who  brought 
the  intelligence  ;  '  tell  him  how  I  have  settled  with  these 
gentlemen  here  ;  they  are  a  set  of  rascals  whom  I  will  put 
to  flight  with  strokes  of  the  whip.'  All  the  world  at  the 
viceroy's  headquarters  were  in  transports  at  this  intelli- 
gence :  I  took  Eugene  aside,  and  told  him  such  rodomon- 
tade could  impose  on  none  but  enthusiastic  fouls  ;  that  all 
reasonable  persons  saw  the  imminent  danger  in  which  the 
imperial  throne  was  placed  ;  and  that  it  was  not  the  nation 
which  was  wanting  to  Napoleon,  but  Napoleon,  by  his  des- 
potism, who  had  destroyed  the  spirit  of  the  nation.  I  gave 
some  good  counsel  to  Eugene,  and  set  out  for  Lyons  ;  and 
there,  as  I  saw  the  spirit  of  resistance  was  alive  only  in  the 
public  functionaries,  I  announced  that  a  million  of  men 
were  pouring  into  France,  the  defection  of  the  King  of  Na- 
ples, and  that  it  was  impossible  to  reinstate  affairs  but  by  a 
great  political  change.  I  soon  saw  that  the  authorities  had 
secret  instructions  regarding  me,  and,  in  effect,  1  was  soon 
after  obliged  to  set  out  for  Valence  and  Dauphiny  instead 
of  Paris,  the  only  destination  to  which  I  was  at  that  junc- 
ture inclined."— Memoires  dc  Fouche,  ii.,  203,  275. 
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ately  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  called 
on  the  Tuscans  to  rise  and  join  his  troops  in 
liberating  Italy  from  the  oppressors.  At  the 
same  time,  the  hereditary  prince  of  Sicily,  who 
accompanied  the  expedition,  issued  of  his  own 
authority  a  proclamation,  in  which  he 
arc  '  openly  brought  forward  his  claims  to 
the  throne  of  Naples,  and  announced  to  the  Si- 
cilian troops  in  the  expedition  that  he  was  about 
to  assert  them  by  force  of  arms.  This  inju- 
dicious and  ill-timed  effusion  immediately  gave 
umbrage  to  Murat,  who  had  declared  for  the  allies 
only  in  order  to  preserve  that  throne ;  and  it  not 
only  had  the  effect  of  making  him  suspend  his 
operations  on  the  Po  against  the  viceroy,  and 
concentrate  his  troops  in  order  to  be  ready  for 
any  contingency,  but  produced  such  ill  humour 
in  his  mind  as  had  wellnigh  thrown  him  again 
into  the  arms  of  Napoleon.  Bentinck  had  an 
interview  with  him,  and  insisted  upon  the  evac- 
uation of  Tuscany  by  the  Neapolitan  troops ; 
but  he  failed  in  appeasing  his  wrath  or  gaining 
that  object,  and  a  rupture  seemed  inevitable, 
when  it  was  fortunately  prevented  by  the  sea- 
sonable interposition  of  the  British  government, 
who  disavowed  the  hereditary  prince's  procla- 
mation, and  relinquished  the  demand  for  the 
evacuation  of  Tuscany.  Meanwhile, 
March  2o.  the  Englisn  general,  finding  combined 

operations  with  the  King  of  Naples  in  his  pres- 
ent temper  impossible,  moved  his  troops  from 
Pisa  to  Lucca,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  the 
second  division  of  the  expedition,  which  had 
landed  in  the  Gulf  of  La  Spezia,  in  a  general 
attack  on  Genoa.  It  did  not  take  place,  how- 
ever, till  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  and  though 
entirely  successful,  as  will  afterward  appear, 
was  accompanied  with  declarations  on  the  part 
of  Lord  William  which  proved  in  no  small  de- 
gree embarrassing  in  the  final  settlement  of 
Europe  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.* 

The  concentration  of  troops  which  took  place, 
Successes  however,  in  consequence  of  Murat's 
of  Eugene  jealousy  of  the  hereditary  prince's 
on  the  Po.  proclamation,  relieved  Eugene  from 
part  of  the  weight  which  had  hitherto  oppressed 
him,  and  demonstrated  again,  for  the  hundredth 
time,  the  inability  of  the  Neapolitan  soldiers  to 
withstand  the  shock  of  the  Transalpine  bayon- 
ets. Murat,  having  pushed  forward  a  division 
under  Colonel  Metzko  to  Casal-Maggiore  on  the 
_  ,   „.    Po,  commenced  the  construction  of  a 

Feb   24 

bridge  there  ;  but  Metzko  was  surprised 
Feb.  2/.  tnree  (jayS  afterward  by  Bonnernain, 
with  a  division  of  Eugene's  men,  driven  from 
the  place,  and  the  whole  boats  which  had  been 
collected  were  taken.  Murat,  upon  this,  reti- 
red, and  Eugene  having  pushed  General  Gre- 
M  ,  nier  with  his  division,  entirely  French, 
0X0  '  across  the  river  at  Borgoforte,  chased 
the  Neapolitans,  with  great  loss,  from  Guas- 

talla,  and  next  day  the  victors  appear- 

c        ed  before  Parma,  and  routed  the  allied 

troops  which  occupied  it.     In  this  affair  Metz- 

ko's  Neapolitan  brigade  was  entirely  dispersed ; 

sixteen  hundred  men,  chiefly  Austrians,  were 

taken  in  the  town  of  Parma,  and  Gre- 
March  3.  me]^  f0yowjng  Up  njs  success  before  the 

enemy  could  recover  from  their  consternation, 
made  himself  master  of  Reggio,  and  threw  the 

*  Botta,  iv.,  480,  481.  Ann.  Reg.,  32,  33.  Koch,  ii., 
308,  210. 


March  8. 


Neapolitans  back  to  the  foot  of  the  Apennines. 
Murat,  however,  discovering  some  days  after- 
ward that  this  town  was  only  occupied  by  three 
thousand  men,  pushed  forward  his  advanced 
guard,  composed  entirely  of  Austrians,  M 
and  carried  Rubiera,  where  a  detach-  arc  " 
ment  was  placed,  by  assault,  driving  the  garri- 
son back  to  Reggio.  Encouraged  by  this  suc- 
cess, he  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the  latter 
town  ;  and  Severoli,  who  commanded  the  troops 
which  occupied  it,  had  the  imprudence  to  de- 
liver a  pitched  battle  before  its  walls,  - 
against  a  German  force  nearly  three  aro 
times  superior,  in  which,  after  a  gallant  resist- 
ance, he  was  worsted  ;  and  having  been  obliged 
to  leave  the  field  severely  wounded,  his  succes- 
sor in  the  command,  Rambourg,  withdrew  into 
the  town,  and  soon  after  entered  into  a  conven- 
tion with  Murat  for  its  evacuation.  The 
King  of  Naples,  in  consequence,  enter- 
ed Reggio  on  the  following  day,  and  pushed  his 
vanguard  on  to  Parma  ;  but  there  the  advance 
of  the  Neapolitans  was  arrested  by  the  procla- 
mation of  the  hereditary  prince  of  Sicily  already 
mentioned.  The  concentration  of  the  Neapol- 
itan troops  in  Tuscany  enabled  Eugene  again 
to  assume  a  menacing  aspect  on  the  Mincio 
against  Bellegarde,  and  the  whole  remainder  of 
March  passed  away  without  any  enterprise  of 
note  taking  place  on  the  part  of  any  of  the 
three  armies  which  now  contended  for  the  em- 
pire of  Italy.* 

Events  of  no  ordinary  importance  had  also 
at  this  period  occurred  at  Lyons  and  Affairs  at 
its  vicinity,  where  Augereau  had  been  Lyons, 
left,  as  already  mentioned,  to  make  Jau- 1- 
head  against  the  Austrian  corps  of  Count  Bub- 
na.  It  has  been  noticed  also  that  Geneva  was 
occupied  by  the  Austrian  commander,  in  the 
beginning  of  January,  without  resistance  ;  and 
such  was  the  state  of  destitution  in  which  the 
military  force  and  fortresses  of  France  at  that 
period  were,  that  if  they  had  pushed  on  they 
might,  with  ease,  have  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  Lyons,  and  the  whole  course  of  the  Up- 
per Rhone,  before  the  middle  of  that  month. 
The  progress  of  the  Austrians,  however,  was 
so  slow  that  it  was  not  till  the  14th  of 
January  that  their  advanced  posts  even 
appeared  before  Lyons,  and  on  that  very  day  Au- 
gereau arrived  from  Paris  to  take  the  command. 
At  that  period  there  were  only  seventeen  hun- 
dred regular  troops  in  the  garrison,  inadequate- 
ly supported  by  some  thousand  National  Guards. 
Despairing  of  arresting  the  attack  of  the  ene- 
my with  such  feeble  means,  Augereau  proceed- 
ed on  to  the  south,  to  Valence,  in  order  to  hast- 
en the  armaments  and  organize  troops  in  that  di- 
rection, leaving  General  Musnier  in  command  of 
the  slender  garrison  at  Lyons,  with  instructions 
to  retard  the  enemy  as  much  as  possible,  but  not 
expose  the  city  to  the  horrors  of  an  assault.t 

The  imminent  danger  that  Lyons,  the  second 
city  in  the  Empire,  would  speedily  fall 
before  the  Austrian  general,  who  had  savoy?  m 
twenty  thousand  men  around  its 
walls,  joined  to  the  urgent  representations  of 
Augereau,  as  to  the  total  inadequacy  of  the 
means  at  his  disposal  for  its  defence,  induced 

*  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxiii.,  205,  207.  Koch,  ii.,  195,  206. 
Bott.,  ii.,  479. 

t  Koch,  ii.,  211,  219.  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxiii.,  207,  210. 
Plotho,  iii.,  452. 
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Napoleon  to  take  the  most  vigorous  measures 
for  its  relief.     Augereau  sent  a  thousand  men, 
in  post  carriages,  from  Valence,  who  arrived 
.      18   during  the  night  of  the  18th  ;    and  re- 
enforcements  having  come  in  from  other 
Jan.  20.  qUarters  soon  after,  the  Austrians,  who 
were  ignorant  of  the  real  weakness  of  the  gar- 
rison, and  had  not  heavy  artillery  to  undertake 
a  siege,  retired  to  Montluel,  on  the  road 
to  Geneva,  where  they  remained  inac- 
tive till  the  end  of  January.     This  retrograde 
movement,  coupled  with  the   daily  arrival   of 
some  hundred  conscripts  from  the  depots  in  the 
south  and  west  within  their  walls,  revived  the 
spirit  of  the  Lyonese,  who,  in  the  first  instance, 
had  despaired  altogether  of  the  possibility  of 
resistance  ;  and  the  National  Guard  soon  raised 
the  effective  force  in  the  garrison  to  ten  thou- 
sand men.     The  Austrians  now  gave  over  all 
thoughts  of  an   immediate  attack  on  Lyons ; 
and  extending  themselves  from  Geneva  towards 
2     the  valleys  of  Savoy,  entered  Chamberri 
after  some  successful  combats,  and  got 
possession  of  the  well-known  and  romantic  defile 
of  Echelles,  the  only  direct,  though  steep  and 
rugged,  entrance  from  the  plain  of  the 
Jan.  31.   Rhone  int0  the  Alpine  heights.     At  the 

same  time,  Bubna  pushed  a  considerable  body 
of  troops  towards  Chalons,  made  himself  master 
of  that  town,  and  the  whole  country  between 
the  Aisne  and  the  Saone  ;  and  everywhere  dis- 
armed the  inhabitants,  and  applied  the  resources 
of  the  country  to  the  supply  of  the  allied  forces.* 
The  efforts  of  Napoleon,  however,  to  re-en- 

Augereau  re-    forCe  the   army  at  Lyons>  at  length 

sumes  the  of-  produced  the  desired  effect.  A  con- 
fensive  in  the  siderable  body  of  troops  was  drawn 
Jura  and  Sa-  from  Suchet's  army  in  Catalonia, 
transported  by  post  to  Nismes,  and 
thence  forwarded,  with  every  sabre  and  bayonet 
which  could  be  collected  in  Languedoc,  to  Lyons. 
These  great  re-enforcements  raised  the  troops 
under  Augereau,  who  had  now  re-established  his 
headquarters  at  Lyons,  to  twenty-one  thousand 

men,  who  were  divided  into  two  corps, 

one  of  which,  twelve  thousand  strong, 
under  the  command  of  the  marshal  in  person, 
acted  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  while  the 
other,  of  nine  thousand,  led  by  Marchand,  oper- 
ated on  the  left  bank.  This  force  was  much  great- 
er than  any  which  Bubna  could  bring  against 
him ;  and  as  this  accumulation  on  the  side  of 
Lyons  occurred  at  the  very  time  that  Napoleon 
enjoined  a  vigorous  offensive  to  Augereau.  after 
his  own  defeat  of  Blucher  and  resumption  of 
operations  against  the  Grand  Army  at  Monte- 
reau,  in  order  to  threaten  its  flanks  and  rear,  he 
immediately  commenced  active  hostilities   on 

both  sides  of  the  Rhone.    Gradually  the 

'     '  Austrians  were  forced  back  on  the  road 

from  Lyons   to  Geneva ;    Bourg  and  Nantua 

were  recovered  ;  Marchand  forced  the 

steep  pass  of  Echelles  after  a  bloody 
conflict,  and  drove  the  enemy  in  confusion  to 

Chamberri,  where,  nearly  surrounded, 
Feb  il    ^iey  were  g'a(l  t0  escape  to  Aix  on  the 

Lake  of  Bourget,  between  that  town  and 
Geneva,  where  they  took  up  a  strong  position 
with  the  lake  on  one  flank,  the  precipitous 
mountains  on  the  other,  and  a  morass  in  front. 

*  Plotho,  iii.  453,  457.     Koch,   ii.,  211,  225.     Vict,  et 
Conq.,  xxiii.,  211,  215. 


Feb.  14. 


Feb.  20. 


There,  however,  they  were  soon  attack-  Feb.  22, 
ed  by  the  French,  now  flushed  with  vie-  23,  and 
tory ;  the  position  was  carried,  Aix  ta-  26- 
ken,  and  the  Austrians,  after  several   unsuc- 
cessful combats,  thrown  back  to  the  heights  in 
front  of  Geneva.* 

Considerable  as  these  successes  were,  they 
were  very  far  from  either  answer-  Displea3Ure  o£ 
ing  the  expectations,  or  coming  up  Napoleon  at 
to  the  views  of  the  French  emper-  the  direction  of 
or.     It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  these  attacks- 
Seine,  and  not  either  in  Savoy  or  the  banks  of 
the  Rhone,  that  the  contest  was  to  be  decided  : 
Napoleon  intended  Augereau  to  threaten  the 
flanks  and  rear  of  the  Grand  Army  at  the  very 
time  that  he  assailed  it  in  front ;  and  every 
movement  on  that  marshal's  part  was  therefore 
eccentric,  and  to  be  deprecated,  which  did  not 
bring  him  close  upon  Schwartzenberg's  rear. 
He  was  no  sooner  informed,  therefore,  of  the 
direction  of  the  French  forces  from  Lyons  into 
Savoy,  than  he  wrote  to  him  that  it  was  to- 
wards Geneva  and  the  Pays  de  Vaud  that  his 
march  should  be  turned,  as  they  lay  on  the 
communications  of  the  Grand  Army ;  that  it 
was  by  massing  his  troops  together,  and  acting 
at  one  point,  that  great  things  were  to  be  done  ; 
and  that  he  should  forget  he  was  fifty-six  years 
old,  and  think  only  of  his  brilliant  days  at  Cas- 
tiglione.tt     Augereau,  however,  was  fearful  of 
engaging  his  troops,  of  whom  not  more  than 
one  half  were  thoroughly  disciplined  and  expe- 
rienced, in  a  distant  warfare  in  the  defiles  of 
the  Jura  ;  and  he  remained  almost  inactive  till 
the  end  of  February,  content  with  the  success- 
es he  had  already  gained  on  the  side  of  Savoy  : 
a  degree  of  torpor,  considering  the  vital  in- 
terests which  were  then  at  stake  in  the  head- 
quarters  of  Schwartzenberg's  army,  and  the 


*  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxiii.,  214,  220.  Koch,  ii.,  226,  232. 
Plotho,  iii.,  454,  455.  t  Ante,  i.,  p.  410. 

t  "  Count  Bubna  has  not  ten  thousand  men  under  his 
command  to  oppose  to  you — miserable  troops,  who  will  dis- 
appear like  a  mist  before  the  sun  at  the  aspect  of  your  old 
bands  from  Catalonia.  France  and  Switzerland  have  their 
eyes  upon  you  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  and 
Argovia  have  sixteen  battalions  of  militia  ready  to  range 
themselves  on  your  side  ;  the  cantons  of  St.  Gall,  Soleure, 
and  a  part  of  Zurich,  only  await  your  standards  to  declare 
themselves  in  favour  of  tho  French.  Forget  that  you  are 
fifty-six  years  old,  and  think  only  of  your  brilliant  days  at 
Castiglione."  And  a  few  days  after  he  wrote,  "The  em- 
peror is  not  satisfied  with  your  dispositions,  in  pushing  de- 
tachments in  this  manner  wherever  the  enemy  has  forces, 
instead  of  striking  at  his  heart.  He  directs  me,  in  conse- 
quence, to  reiterate  the  orders  you  have  already  three  times 
received.  You  are  to  unite  all  your  forces  into  one  column, 
and  march  either  into  the  Pays  de  Vaud  or  the  Jura,  ac- 
cording as  the  enemy  is  in  most  force  in  the  one  or  the  oth- 
er. It  is  by  concentrating  forces  in  masses  that  great  suc- 
cesses are  obtained.  I  have  the  best  reasons  for  assuring 
you  that  the  enemy  is  seriously  alarmed  at  the  movements 
he  supposes  you  are  to  make,  and  which  he  was  bound  to 
expect ;  he  would  be  too  happy  if  he  could  assure  himself 
that  you  would  merely  send  out  detachments  in  different 
directions,  all  the  while  remaining  yourself  quiet  at  Lyons. 
It  is  by  putting  yourself  at  the  head  of  your  troops,  as  tho 
emperor  wishes,  and  acting  vigorously,  that  you  can  alone 
effect  a  great  and  useful  diversion.  The  emperor  conceives 
it  to  be  altogether  immaterial  that  the  battalions  of  reserve 
from  Nismes  are  ill  clothed  and  equipped,  since  they  have 
muskets  and  bavonets.  He  desires  me  to  tell  you  that  tho 
corps  of  Gerard,  which  has  done  such  great  things  under 
his  eyes,  is  composed  of  conscripts  half  naked.  He  has  at 
this  moment  four  thousand  National  Guards  in  his  army, 
with  round  hats,  with  peasants'  coats  and  waistcoats,  and 
without  knapsacks,  a'  .ned  with  all  sorts  of  muskets,  on 
whom  he  puts  the  gr.  atest  value  ;  he  only  wishes  he  had 
thirty  thousand  of  them."— Dwc  de  Feltrk  (Clarke)  a 
M  LE  Due  DE  Castiqiione,  Feb.  22  and  23,  1814.  Vic- 
toires  et  Conquetcs,  xxiii.,  219  220. 
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March  2. 


March  3. 


terror  which  his  movement  from  Lyons  had  al- 
ready excited  among  the  Austrian  generals, 
which  the  French  military  historians  may  well 
denominate  fatal.  Meanwhile,  the  allied  sover- 
eigns, as  already  mentioned,*  directed  the  re- 
serves of  the  Grand  Army  towards  Chalons  and 
Ma§on,  in  the  direction  of  Lyons,  and  the  for- 
mation of  an  army,  to  be  called  the  army  of  the 
South,  forty  thousand  strong,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Saone ;  and  Napoleon,  to  counterbalance 
this  great  detachment,  ordered  Suchet  to  re-en- 
force Augereau  with  ten  thousand  additional 
veterans  from  the  army  of  Catalonia,  and  Prince 
Borghese  to  send  eight  thousand,  with  all  pos- 
sible expedition,  across  Mont  Cenis  to  Lyons, 
so  that,  by  the  beginning  of  April,  the  contend- 
ing armies  on  the  Rhone  would  each  amount  to 
nearly  fifty  thousand  men  t 

Roused,  at  length,  from  his  ruinous  inactivity 
.  ,  at  Lyons  by  the  repeated  exhorta- 

Augereau  s  op-       .       ■>  /  r 

erations  in  the    tions  of  the  emperor,  Augereau, 
•Tura.  in  the  beginning  of  March,  put 

Feb.  27  and  28.  himself  in  motion  in  the  direction 
evidently  pointed  out  by  the  strategetical  oper- 
ations going  forward  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 
Dessaix  and  Marchand  made  a  combined  attack 
on  the  Austrian  positions  in  front  of  Geneva ;  and, 
after  a  series  of  obstinate  engagements,  drove 
them  back  into  that  town,  with  the  loss  of  a  thou- 
sand men.  Fort  Ecluse  was  captured 
next  day  ;  and  the  victorious  French, 
instead  of  following  up  their  successes  by  the 
capture  of  Geneva,  or  extending  them- 
selves along  the  margin  of  the  Leman 
Lake,  were  directed  by  Jourdan  to  attack  the 
corps  of  Lichtenstein,  which  lay  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Besangon.  This  diversion  of  force 
saved  Geneva,  and  extricated  Bubna  from  great 
difficulties.  Meanwhile,  the  powerful  reserves 
which  the  allies  were  directing  towards  the 
Saone,  under  Bianchi,  from  the  rear  of  the 
Grand  Army,  compelled  Augereau  to 
concentrate  his  forces,  and  direct  them 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  in  order  to  make 
head  against  them  and  cover  Lyons.  With  this 
view,  he  collected  the  bulk  of  his  forces  from 
both  banks  of  the  river  at  Lons-le-Saulnier, 
and  gradually  fell  back  towards  Lyons, 
which  he  re-entered  on  the  9th  of  March. 
The  exposed  situation  of  an  Austrian  detach- 
M  ment  at  Macon  induced  him,  two  days 

afterward,  to  order  an  attack  by  Mus- 
nier  on  that  town  ;  but  Bianchi,  advancing  in 
person  *o  its  support,  opened  a  warm  fire  from 
thirty  pieces  of  artillery  on  the  attacking  col- 
umn, and  they  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of 
seven  hundred  men  and  two  cannon.  Discon- 
certed by  this  check,  the  French  forces  fell  back 
towards  Lyons,  closely  followed  by  the  allied 
troops,  as  well  in  the  Jura  as  in  the  valley  of 
the  Saone  ;  and  on  the  18th,  the  Aus- 
trians,  under  Prince  Hesse-Homburg, 
thirty  thousand  strong,  made  a  general  attack 
on  the  French  line.  Bianchi  and  Wimpffen 
assailed  their  right,  while  the  Prince  of  Wied- 
Runcket  turned  their  left  by  the  road  of  Beau- 
giu.  The  French  combated  with  great  bravery, 
and  in  some  points,  particularly  Lage-Longsart, 
gained,  in  the  first  instance,  considerable  ad- 
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vantages  ;  but  Wimpffen  restored  the  combat, 
and  Wied-Runcket  having  threatened  their  left, 
Augereau  retreated  to  Limonet,  on  the  road  to 
Lyons,  with  hardly  any  hope  of  preserving  that 
city  from  the  enemy.* 

Determined,  however,  to  retard  the  allies  as 
much  as  possible,  in  order  to  give  Battle  of  Lira- 
time  for  the  arrival  of  the  great  re-  onet,  and  fall 
enforcements,  eighteen  thousand  of  Lyons, 
strong,  ordered,  in  the  beginning  of  March,  from 
Catalonia  and  Turin,  above  two  thousand  of 
which  had  already  come  up,  Augereau  took  post 
across  the  great  road  near  Limonet, 
barring  all  access  to  Lyons  on  that 
side.  Musnier's  division  was  established  near 
Limonet,  on  the  heights  between  the  Saone  and 
the  Lyons  road,  and  from  thence  the  line  ex- 
tended by  the  plateau  to  Dardilly.  The  Prince 
of  Hesse-Homburg  made  the  following  dispo- 
sitions :  Bianchi,  after  passing  the  defile  of 
Dorieux,  was  to  form  between  Dommartin  and 
Salvagny,  and  push  on  direct  for  Lyons  ;  Wimp- 
ffen was  to  support  Bianchi,  as  soon  as  suf- 
ficient room  was  made  for  him  to  deploy  ;  while 
Mumb,  at  the  head  of  a  brigade,  was  to  follow  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  which  extends  towards  Lyons 
from  Chasselay,  and  threaten  the  rear  of  the  ene- 
my. All  these  attacks  proved  successful.  At 
noon,  Musnier,  seeing  Mumb's  brigade  rapidly 
gaining  the  ridge  in  his  rear,  conceived  him- 
self cut  off,  and  fell  back  towards  Lyons  ;  while 
Bianchi,  without  much  difficulty,  made  himself 
master  of  the  plateau  of  Dardilly,  and,  extend- 
ing his  lines  along  its  summit,  soon  gained 
room  for  Wimpffen  to  pass  the  defile  in  his 
rear,  and  form  on  his  right.  The  battle  seem- 
ed already  gained,  as  the  French  right  and  cen- 
tre had  abandoned  their  position,  and  were  fall- 
ing back  towards  Lyons,  when  the  aspect  of 
affairs  was  unexpectedly  changed  by  two  thou- 
sand foot,  and  three  hundred  horse,  who  made 
so  vigorous  an  attack  on  Wied-Runcket,  near 
the  road  to  Moulins,  that  they  not  only  arrested 
his  advance,  but  gave  time  for  Augereau  to 
rally  his  other  divisions,  in  full  retreat  towards 
Lyons,  and  bring  them  back  to  the  charge.  A 
furious  combat  now  took  place  along  the  whole 
line,  and  continued  with  various  success  till 
nightfall ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  action,  the 
progress  of  the  Austrians,  though  not  decisive., 
was  distinctly  marked  on  all  sides  ;  and  Auge- 
reau, despairing  of  being  able  any  longer  to  de- 
fend Lyons,  evacuated  the  city  at  midnight, 
taking  the  road  to  Valence,  in  order  to  gain  the 
line  of  the  Isere.  Next  day  the  Austrians  en- 
tered, and  the  second  city  in  the  Empire  saw 
the  allied  coloiirs  waving  on  its  walls. t 

In  these  actions,  from  the  16th  to  the  20th 
inclusive,  the  allies  lost  two  thou-  Great  effects 
sand  nine  hundred  men,  killed,  of  this  vic- 
wounded,  and  prisoners :  the  French  t01'y- 
loss,  as  they  were  defending  positions,  did  not 
exceed  two  thousand  ;  but  they  left  behind  them 
twenty-two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  large  military 
stores  of  all  kinds,  including  twenty-four  thou- 
sand rounds  of  cannon-ball,  in  Lyons.  The  ef- 
fects of  this  conquest  were  immense.  It  imme- 
diately liberated  Bubna,  who  had  for  three  weeks 
been  nearly  besieged  by  the  French  in  Geneva ; 
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Marchand,  so  recently  victorious,  was  obliged 
to  retire  in  haste  to  Grenoble,  closely  followed 
by  the  Austrians,  who  retaliated  upon  him  all 
that  they  had  recently  suffered  in  their  own  re- 
treat ;  and,  to  complete  their  misfortunes,  the 
united  French  force,  now  reduced  to  twenty 
thousand  combatants,  had  hardly  taken  post 
behind  the  Isere,  thus  abandoning  entirely  the 
passes  of  the  Simplon  and  Mont  Cenis,  the  great 
gates  from  France  into  Italy,  when  the  crush- 
ing intelligence  reached  Augereau  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Bordeaux  by  the  British,  accompanied 
by  a  pressing  order  from  Napoleon  that  six  of 
the  ten  thousand  men  who  had  been  promised 
him  from  Suchet's  army  should  be  directed  to 
the  re- enforcement  of  Soult.  This  last  blow 
broke  the  spirit  of  the  veteran  marshal ;  and 
deeming  the  cause  of  Napoleon  all  but  hopeless, 
he  wrote  to  Eugene,  informing  him  of  the  full 
extent  of  the  emperor's  disasters,  and  conjuring 
him,  in  the  name  of  their  common  country,  to 
hasten  with  his  yet  unbroken  army  across  the 
Alps,  and,  if  he  could  not  avert  its  misfortunes, 
at  least  share  its  fate.  Meanwhile,  he  stationed 
his  troops  in  echelon  down  the  line  of  the  Rhone, 
from  Valence  to  the  Pont  St.  Esprit,  in  order  to 
establish  an  interior  line  of  communication  with 
Marshal  Soult,  and  be  in  a  situation  to  join 
him  before  the  Prince  of  Hesse-Homburg  could 
stretch  across  the  south  of  France  to  unite  with 
the  victorious  standards  of  Wellington  on  the 
banks  of  the  Garonne.* 

While  the  empire  of  Napoleon  was  thus 
Concludingop-  crumbling  away  in  Flanders,  Italy, 
erations  of  and  on  the  Rhone,  disasters  attend- 
Weiiington  in  ed  with  still  more  serious  conse- 
the  south  of  quences,  as  leading  directly  to  his 
dethronement,  had  occurred  in  the 
south  of  France. 

The  concluding  and  bloody  operations  of 
Wellington's  Wellington  and  Soult  on  the  Nive, 
difficulties  in  already  mentioned,!  were  succeed- 
the  south  of  ed  by  a  considerable  rest  to  both  ar- 
i ranee.  mies.     This,  however,  was  far  from 

being  a  period  of  repose  to  Wellington  himself; 
on  the  contrary,  his  difficulties  seemed  to  mul- 
tiply even  in  the  midst  of  his  triumphs  ;  and  he 
never  had  more  obstacles  to  encounter  than 
now,  when  they  seemed  to  be  all  vanishing  be- 
fore him.  The  noble  and  heroic  system  of  pro- 
tection to  others  and  self-denial  to  himself,  by 
which,  in  the  eloquent  words  of  an  eyewitness, 
"order  and  tranquillity  profound,  on  the  edge 
of  the  very  battle-field,  attended  the  march  of 
the  civilized  army  which  passed  the  Bidassoa,"t 
necessarily,  when  a  hundred  thousand  men  were 
to  be  provided'  for,  occasioned  an  extraordinary 
strain  on  the  British  finances.  Such  were  the 
demands  on  the  English  treasury  at  this  period, 
from  having  come  under  an  engagement  to  give 
£11,000,000  sterling  in  subsidies  to  the  allied 
powers  during  a  single  year,  besides  arming 
nearly  the  whole  of  their  vast  warlike  arrays, 
maintaining  the  contest  at  once  in  the  south  of 
France,  Flanders,  and  Italy,  and  supporting  a 
most  expensive  war  by  sea  and  land  against 
America,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  government  could  find  the  means  of  an- 
swering them,  even  out  of  the  boundless  resour- 
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ces  and  now  exalted  spirit  of  England.  Above 
all,  the  difficulty  of  furnishing  specie  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  an  army  of  such  magnitude,  which 
paid  everything  in  ready  money,  and  levied  no 
contributions  on  the  conquered  territory,  espe- 
cially at  a  time  when  the  prodigious  armies  on 
the  Rhine  had  absorbed  nearly  the  whole  encu- 
lating  medium  of  the  Continent,  had  become  ex- 
cessive. The  utmost  that  government  could 
furnish  was  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  spe- 
cie a  month  ;  but  though  this  steady  drain  was 
felt  as  so  severe  at  home,  that  the  uuder-secre- 
tary  of  state,  Colonel  Bunbury,  was  sent  out  to 
endeavour  to  reduce  it,  yet  it  was  very  far  in- 
deed from  answering  Wellington's  necessities. 
Some  of  his  muleteers  were  two  years  in  ar- 
rear ;  the  soldiers,  in  general,  had  been  seven 
months  without  pay ;  the  debt  owing  by  the 
English  authorities  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try was  immense,  although  in  the  last  year 
£2,572,000  had  passed  in  specie  through  the 
military  chest ;  the  creditors,  long  kept  out  of 
their  money,  were  becoming  importunate  ;  six- 
teen thousand  of  the  Peninsular  troops  could 
not  be  brought  into  France,  because  there  was 
no  money  either  to  feed  or  pay  them  ;  extraor- 
dinary obstacles  were  opposed  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Spanish  authorities  to  the  establishment 
of  hospitals  in  the  rear,  even  when  thirty  thou- 
sand men,  wounded  during  the  campaign  in 
their  service,  required  attendance ;  and  al- 
though great  benefits  had  been  experienced  by 
declaring  St.  Jean  de  Luz  a  free  port,  yet  the 
French,  too,  were  constantly  receiving  supplies 
at  Bayonne  by  sea,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  mis- 
tress of  the  ocean  was  unable  to  prevent  the 
coasting  trade  of  a  contemptible  naval  force 
of  the  enemy.* 

So  forcibly  were  the  British  government  im- 
pressed at  this  period  with  the  enor- 
mous expense  at  which  the  contest  p^,^  w'eli- 
in  the  south  of  France  was  carried  ingtonlnFian- 
on,  that,  deeming  the  independence  ders>  ai"i  his 
of  the  Peninsula  now  secured,  and  "aiasf't 
conceiving  that  the  decisive  point 
in  the  struggle  which  remained  was  to  be  found 
nearer  Paris  than  the  banks  of  the  Adour  or  the 
Garonne,  they  seriously  entertained,  and  trans- 
mitted to  Wellington  a  proposal,  first  suggested 
by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  for  transporting  his 
army  by  sea  to  the  Netherlands,  and  causing  it 
to  form  the  right  wing  of  the  vast  army  which, 
from  the  Alps  to  the  ocean,  was  now  invading 
France.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  project 
presented  at  first  sight  several  advantages.  The 
independence  of  the  Peninsula  appeared  to  be 
secured,  and  the  black  ingratitude  of  its  Demo- 
cratic rulers  held  out  no  inducement  towards 
making  any  farther  efforts  in  its  behalf;  the  vi- 
cinity of  Flanders  to  the  British  shores  would 
enable  government  to  augment  at  pleasure  the 
army  to  almost  any  amount ;  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment had  recently  passed  authorizing  three 
fourths  of  the  militia  to  volunteer  for  foreign 
service,  and  there  could  be  but  little  doubt  that 
they  would  crowd  round  Wellington's  standards 
on  the  Scheldt ;  while  the  defenceless  condition 
of  the  French  barrier  towns,  and  total  absence 
of  any  considerable  military  force  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Picardy,  seemed  to  promise  to  the  Pen- 
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insular  hero,  as  the  reward  of  his  toils,  a  triumph- 
ant and  almost  unresisted  march  to  Paris.  But 
while  Wellington,  with  his  usual  patriotic  spirit, 
professed  his  willingness  to  serve  his  king  and 
country  wherever  government  might  direct,  he 
justly  observed,  in  reply,  that  with  a  British 
force  never  exceeding  thirty  thousand  men  in 
the  field,  he  had  maintained  his  ground  in  the 
Peninsula  against  two  hundred  thousand  French, 
and  finally  driven  them  over  the  Pyrenees  ;  that 
the  frontier  now  invaded  by  him  was  the  most 
vulnerable,  perhaps  the  only  vulnerable  quarter 
in  which  France  could  be  assailed ;  that  if  he 
could  put  twenty  thousand  Spaniards  into  the 
field,  he  would  take  Bayonne  ;  if  forty  thousand, 
he  would  have  his  posts  on  the  Garonne  :  that 
the  latter  event  would  shake  Napoleon  incom- 
parably more  than  if  forty  thousand  British 
troops  were  besieging  the  Dutch  fortresses  ;  and 
that  the  consequence  of  withdrawing  the  Brit- 
ish army  would  be,  that  a  hundred  thousand 
veteran  troops,  of  a  quality  superior  to  any  the 
allies  had  yet  had  to  deal  with,  would  be  at  once 
put  at  Napoleon's  disposal  to  act  against  their 
armies  on  the  Seine  and  the  Rhone,  besides  an 
equal  force  of  reserves  now  forming  in  the 
southern  provinces,  and  who,  possessing  an  in- 
terior line  of  communication,  could  be  brought 
into  action  long  before  the  British  could  be 
brought  up,  after  their  shipment  and  landing  on 
the  other  side ;  and  that  their  army,  by  such  a 
changing  of  the  scene  of  action,  would,  for  the 
next  four  months,  big  with  the  fate  of  the 
world,  be  put  entirely  hors-de-combat.  These  con- 
siderations prevailed  with  the  English  govern- 
ment, and  they  resolved  to  follow  their  general's 
advice  as  to  continuing  the  war  in  the  south  of 
France ;  though  a  considerable  part  of  the  re- 
enforcements  destined  for  his  army  were  turned 
aside  into  Holland,  and  formed  the  gallant  though 
ill-fated  corps  which  was  wrecked  on  the  ram- 
parts of  Bergen-op-Zoom.* 

But  if  Wellington's  difficulties  were  great, 
Still  greater  those  of  his  antagonist  were  still 
difficulties  of  greater  :  for  he  had  to  contend  with 
Soult.  a  fauing  cause  and  a  tottering  em- 

pire ;  to  restrain  treachery,  and  yet  avoid  se- 
verity;  to  enforce  requisitions,  and  not  exas- 
perate selfishness  ;  to  inspire  military  spirit,  and 
avoid  exciting  civil  indignation.  To  do  these 
things  had  now  become  impossible.  The  hour 
of  punishment  and  retribution  had  struck,  and 
no  human  power  could  avert  its  bitterness.  In 
vain  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  collect 
resources,  and  assemble  a  respectable  military 
force  to  resist  the  farther  advance  of  the  Eng- 
lish general ;  all  his  efforts  were  like  rolling  the 
stone  of  Sysiphus  to  the  summit.  The  urban 
cohorts,  indeed,  were  readily  formed,  as  the 
means  of  creating  a  police  force,  and  the  con- 
scripts obeyed  the  imperial  authorities,  and  re- 
paired to  the  points  assigned  for  their  organiza- 
tion ;  but  the  people  were  sullen  and  apathetic: 
the  whole  class  of  proprietors  were  openly  op- 
posed to  war,  to  which  they  saw  no  end,  and 
from  the  continuance  of  which  they  could  not 
derive  any  visible  advantage  ;  the  Royalist  com- 
mittees were  already  active  in  the  rear,  and 
preparing  to  take  advantage  of  the  crisis,  which 
all  foresaw  was  approaching,  to  re-establish  the 

*  Wellington  to  Earl  Bathurst,  Dec.  21, 1813,  Gurw.,  xi., 
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exiled  family ;  and,  above  all,  the  forced  requi- 
sitions excited  universal  indignation,  and  incli- 
ned the  peasantry,  at  all  hazards,  to  desire  the 
termination  of  so  abominable  a  system.  France 
now  felt  what  it  was  to  make  war  maintain  war : 
her  people  experienced  the  practical  working  of 
that  system,  which,  when  applied  to  others,  had 
so  long  been  the  object,  to  her  inhabitants,  of 
pride  and  exultation.  The  people  of  Beam 
learned  what  it  was,  as  so  many  provinces  of 
Spain  had  so  long  done,  to  feed,  clothe,  lodge, 
and  pay  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  of  Napo- 
leon's soldiers.  Such  was  the  magnitude  of  the 
requisitions,  and  so  unbounded  the  exasperation 
produced  by  them,  especially  when  placed  in 
bright  contrast  to  the  strict  discipline  of  the 
English  army,  and  the  invariable  payment  for 
every  article  taken  by  them,  that  numbers  of 
the  peasantry  passed  with  their  horses,  carts, 
and  implements  of  husbandry  into  the  British 
lines,  to  obtain  an  enemy's  protection  from  the 
rapine  of  their  own  government ;  and  one  of  the 
commissioners  at  the  moment  wrote  from  Ba- 
yonne, "  The  English  general's  policy,  and  the 
good  discipline  he  maintains,  does  us  more  harm 
than  ten  battles.  Every  peasant  wishes  to  be  un- 
der his  protection."* 

Soult  employed  the  two  months  of  respite  to 
warlike  operations  which  was  af-  _  . 
forded  by  the  excessive  rigour  of  the  souit's'army, 
season,  after  the  battle  of  the  Nive,  and  increase' 
in  the  middle  of  December,  in  dili-  of  Weiiing- 
gently  instructing  his  conscripts  in  tons' 
the  military  art ;  and,  under  the  shelter  of  the 
ramparts  of  Bayonne,  he  was  able  to  effect  it 
without  molestation.  But  the  necessities  of  the 
emperor,  after  the  battle  of  La  Rothiere,  com- 
pelled him  to  make  a  large  draught  from  the  army 
of  the  South;  and  in  the  beginning  of  Feb- 
ruary the  French  general  had  the  morti-  e  ' 
fication  to  receive  an  order,  which  compelled 
him  to  send  off  two  divisions  of  infantry,  two 
thousand  detached  veterans,  and  six  regiments 
of  dragoons,  to  re-enforce  the  host  which  was 
combating  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  About 
the  same  time,  re-enforcements  to  the  amount  of 
five  thousand  men,  including  twelve  hundred 
horse,  arrived  at  Wellington's  headquarters  from 
England ;  and  the  whole  cavalry  of  the  army, 
which  had  been  sent  back,  from  want  of  forage, 
to  the  banks  of  the  Ebro,  was  now,  with  the  re- 
turning spring,  brought  up  again  to  those  of  the 
Adour.  By  this  means  Soult's  effective  troops 
in  the  field,  after  deducting  the  garrison  of  Ba- 
yonne and  other  forts  which  he  was  obliged  to 
defend,  did  not  exceed  forty  thousand  men  ;  and 
a  considerable  part  of  this  force  was  composed 
of  conscripts,  who,  though  disciplined,  were  not 
yet  inured  to  war,  and  could  not  be  relied  upon 
either  to  withstand  the  fatigues  or  confront  the 
dangers  of  serious  warfare  in  the  campaign. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Anglo-Portuguese  force, 
by  the  Morning  State  on  February  13th,  when 
the  advance  commenced,  amounted  to  seventy 
thousand  men,  of  whom  ten  thousand  were  cav- 
alry, and  the  Spaniards  were  thirty  thousand 
more :  in  all,  a  hundred  thousand,  with  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  pieces  of  cannon  :  a  prodigious 
force  to  be  collected  at  one  point,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  single  general;  and,  considering  the 
discipline  and  spirit  of  the  troops,  and  the  tal- 


*  Nap.,  vi.,  505,  507.     Pellot,  Guerre  des  Pyrenees,  54. 
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ents  and  experience  of  their  chief,  the  most  for- 
midable army  which  had  ever  been  put  forth  by 
the  power  of  England.*! 

The  security  which  the  English  general  felt 
Rejection  of  the  "»  commencing  his  military  oper- 
treaty  of  Valen-  ations  was  much  augmented  by 
cay  by  the  Cor-  tne  rejection  at  the  same  time,  by 

rfth^Duc^Aa-  the  Cortcs  at  Madrid'  0f  the  trea- 
gouleme  at  ty  of  Valencay,  insidiously  extort- 

Weliington's  ed  at  this  period  from  the  weak 
headquarters.  and  captive  Ferdinand.  This  res- 
olution gave,  as  well  it  might,  the  highest  sat- 
isfaction to  Wellington;  demonstrating  in  the 
clearest  manner,  that  with  whatever  Republican 
ambition  the  government  of  Spain,  elected  un- 
der the  impulse  of  universal  suffrage,  might  be 
infected,  they  had  not  yet  forgotten  their  patri- 
otic resistance  to  Gallic  aggression,  nor  were 
prepared  to  accept  a  despot  from  the  prisons  of 
a  desolating  conqueror.  He  was  not  a  little  em- 
barrassed, however,  shortly  after,  by  an  event  as 
unforeseen  as  it  was  perplexing,  and  which  at 
once  involved  him  in  those  difficult  questions 
concerning  the  future  government  of  France 
which  the  allied  sovereigns  even  felt  themselves 
unable  to  determine,  and  which,  by  common 
consent,  they  left  to  time  and  the  course  of 
events  to  resolve.  The  partisans  of  the  Bour- 
bons in  La  Vendee  and  the  western  provinces 
had  for  some  time  past  been  in  secret  commu- 
nication with  the  English  general;  although  he 
took  the  utmost  pains  to  guard  them  against 
committing  themselves  prematurely,  not  merely 
from  the  total  uncertainty  iu  which  he  was  as 
to  the  intentions  of  the  allied  sovereigns  with 
respect  to  the  future  government  of  France, 
but  from  the  advice  which  he  had  given  the  Brit- 
ish cabinet  to  accede  to  any  peace  with  Napo- 
leon which  might  afford  reasonable  security 
against  aggression  to  the  rest  of  Europe  t  Mat- 
ters, however,  were  at  length  brought  to  a  cri- 
sis, by  the  Duke  d'Angouleme  suddenly  arriving 
at  headquarters  ;  but  in  the  critical  circumstan- 
ces which  ensued,  Wellington  acted  with  his 
wonted  judgment  and  delicacy.  While  mani- 
festing the  most  marked  attention  towards  the 
illustrious  prince,  he  insisted  upon  his  remain- 
ing incognito  till  the  intentions  of  the  allied  sov- 
ereigns  were   distinctly   pronounced ;    advised 

*  See  Morning  State,  Feb.  13,  1814,  Nap.,  v.,  706  ;  and 
v.,  506,  507,  525.     Koch,  ii.,  268,  275.     Vaud.,  ii.,  160, 162. 

t   See  App.  A,  chap.  lxxv. 

t  "The  people  here  all  agree  in  one  opinion,  viz.,  that 
the  sentiment  throughout  France  is  the  same  as  I  have  found 
it  here — an  earnest  desire  to  get  rid  of  Bonaparte  and  his 
government,  from  a  conviction  that,  as  long  as  he  governs, 
they  will  have  no  peace.  The  language  common  to  all  is, 
that  although  the  grievous  hardships  and  oppression  under 
which  they  suffer  are  intolerable,  they  dare  not  have  the 
satisfaction  even  of  complaining  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  obliged  to  pretend  to  rejoice,  and  that  they  are  allowed 
only  to  lament  in  secret  and  iu  silence  their  hard  fate.  They 
say  that  the  Bourbons  are  as  unknown  in  France  as  the  prin- 
ces of  any  other  sovereign  house  in  Europe.  I  am  convin- 
ced, more  than  ever,  that  Napoleon's  power  stands  upon  cor- 
ruption, and  that  he  has  no  adherents  in  France  but  the 
principal  officers  of  his  army,  and  the  employes  civils  of  his 
government,  with  some  of  the  new  proprietors.  Notwith- 
standing this,  1  recommend  your  lordship  to  make  peace 
with  him,  if  you  can  acquire  all  the  objects  which  you  have 
a  right  to  expect.  All  the  powers  require  peace  even  more 
than  France  ;  and  it  would  not  do  to  found  a  new  system 
of  war  upon  the  speculations  of  any  individual,  on  what  he 
sees  and  hears  in  a  corner  of  France.  If  Bonaparte  be- 
comes moderate,  he  is  probably  as  good  a  sovereign  as  we 
can  desire  iu  France  ;  if  he  does  not,  we  shall  probably  have 
another  war  in  a  few  years." — Wellington  to  Lord 
Batiiurst,  2lst  Nov.,  1813,  Gurwood,  xi.,  304,305. 


him,  for  the  interests  of  his  royal  house,  "  nei- 
ther to  anticipate  public  opinion  nor  precipitate 
matters  ;"  and  would  not  allow  him  to  leave  St. 
Jean  de  Luz  to  accompany  the  army  in  active 
operations.  At  the  same  time,  when  he  perceiv 
ed,  after  the  advance  of  the  British  to  Orthes^ 
that  the  spirit  of  the  country  was  more  openly 
manifesting  itself,  he  made  no  scruple  in  inform- 
ing the  British  government  of  the  change,  and 
apprizing  them  that  "any  decided  declaration 
from  them  against  Napoleon  would  spread  such 
a  flame  through  the  country  as  would  infallibly 
overturn  him."* 

Previous  to  commencing  active  operations, 
there  was  one  festering  wound  in  ■■,,  „■    ,    , 

6,  ,.        Wellington's 

his  rear  which  it  was  the  peculiar  proclamation 
care  of  Wellington  to  close,  and  against  the  in- 
which  his  mingled  firmness  and  hu-  »'irrect1011  m 
manity  succeeded  in  healing.  The  ayg  y' 
mountainous  districts  of  Baygorry  and  Bidarry, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  had  suffered  se- 
verely from  the  rapine  of  Mina's  troops  before, 
they  were  sent  back  into  Spain  ;  and  several, 
able  French  generals,  especially  General  Ha- 
rispe,  who  was  a  native  of  that  district,  had,  in 
consequence,  succeeded  in  rousing  a  national 
war  among  the  peasants  of  those  valleys,  which. 
did  very  serious  injury  to  the  allied  army.  To 
crush  this  dangerous  example,  which  it  had 
been  the  grand  object  of  the  English  general  to 
prevent,  he  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people 
in  the  French  and  Basque  languages,  which 
happily,  on  this  painful  and  delicate  subject,, 
steered  the  middle  course  between  savage  cru- 
elty and  ruinous  lenity.  Without  forbidding, 
the  peasants  to  take  up  arms  to  defend  their 
country — as  Napoleon  had  so  often  done  in 
Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Tyrol — and  denouncing 
the  penalty  of  death  in  case  of  disobedience,  he 
contented  himself  with  declaring  that,  if  they 
wanted  to  be  soldiers,  they  must  leave  their 
homes  and  join  the  regular  armies  ;  in  which 
case  they  should,  if  taken,  be  treated  as  prison- 
ers of  war,  and  their  dwellings  and  families, 
protected  ;  but  that  he  would  not  permit  them 
with  impunity  to  play  the  part  alternately  of  a 
peaceable  inhabitant  and  of  a  soldier,  t  In  this, 
proclamation  there  was  nothing  in  the  slightest 
degree  unjust ;  it  trenched  on  none  of  the  natu- 
ral rights  of  man  to  defend  his  country  ;  it 
merely  denounced  as  pirates  and  robbers  those- 
who,  claiming  and  enjoying  the  benefits  of  hos- 
tile  discipline,   insidiously   turned  their  arms 


*  Wellington  to  Lord  Liverpool,  March  4,  1814,  and  to 
Due  d'Angouleme,  Feb.  25,  1814,  Gurw.,  xi.,  547,  549. 
Beauch.,  40,  44. 

t  "  The  conduct  of  the  people  of  Bidarry  aud  Baygorry 
has  given  me  the  greatest  pain:  it  has  been  different  from 
that  •  of  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  they 
have  no  right  to  act  as  they  have  done.  If  they  wish  t» 
make  war,  let  them  join  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  ;  but  1  will. 
not  permit  them  to  play  the  part  alternately  of  peaceable 
inhabitants  and  soldiers.  If  they  remain  quietly  at  home, 
no  one  will  molest  them ;  they  shall  be,  on  the  contrary, 
protected,  like  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  this  country 
which  my  armies  occupy.  They  ought  to  know  that  I  have 
done  everything  in  my  power  to  fulfil  the  engagements 
which  I  have  undertaken  towards  the  country;  but  I  give 
them  warning  that,  if  they  persist  in  making  war,  they 
must  join  the  enemy's  ranks  and  become  soldiers  ;  they 
must  not  remain  in  their  villages  " — Proclamation  by  Well- 
ington, 28M  January,  1814,  Gurwood,  xi.  485.  What  a. 
contrast  to  the  savage  proclamation  of  Soult,  Augereau, 
Bessieres,  aud  Najioleon,  in  similar  circumstances  ! — See* 
Ante,  i.,  405,  for  Napoleon  at  Puvia  ;  iii.,  438,  for  Au- 
gereau  and  Bessieres;  and  iii.,  412,  for  Soult  ;  all 
combined  and  referred  to  iu  iv.,  330. 
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against  those  to  whom  they  owed  these  bless- 
ings, and  neither  yielded  the  submission  which 
is  the  condition  of  protection  to  the  citizen,  nor 
assumed  the  profession  which  gives  the  privi- 
leges of  the  soldier.  Perhaps  it  was  impossi 
ble  on  this  difficult  subject,  fraught  with  such 
dreadful  consequences  on  either  side,  to  steer 
the  middle  course  more  happily  ;  and  the  effect 
corresponded  to  such  intentions,  for  the  insur- 
rection was  speedily  appeased ;  and,  though 
Wellington  desired  his  officers  to  inform  the 
people  that  if  any  farther  outrages  continued 
he  would  treat  them  as  the  French  had  done 
the  villages  in  Spain  and  Portugal — that  is,  he 
would  destroy  the  houses  and  hang  the  inhabi- 
tants— yet  it  was  not  necessary  to  carry  any 
of  these  menaces  into  effect.* 

Although  Soult's  regular  force  in  the  field  was 
Position  of  little  more  than  half  of  what  his  ad- 
Soult  around  versary  could  bring  to  bear  against 
Bayonne.  njm)  ve[  njs  situation,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  now  powerful  and  fully-armed 
fortress  of  Bayonne,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Nive  and  Adour,  to  protect  his  right,  was  such 
as  in  a  great  degree  to  counterbalance  the  ine- 
quality of  numbers.  The  fortress  itself,  which 
could  be  rendered  in  great  part  inaccessible  by 
inundations  of  the  Lower  Adour,  could  only  be 
besieged  in  form  by  crossing  that  river,  and 
breaking  ground  on  the  right  bank  ;  and  this 
was  no  easy  matter  to  accomplish  in  the  face 
of  a  powerful  flotilla  of  gunboats  collected  to  ob- 
struct the  passage,  and  the  efforts  of  an  army  of 
forty  thousand  men,  sheltered  by  the  guns  of 
the  place.  Deeming  his  right  sufficiently  se- 
cured by  this  strong  point  d'appn.i,  Soult,  during 
the  course  of  January,  draughted  off  the  bulk  of 
his  forces  to  his  left,  in  the  mountains  towards 
St.  Jean  Pied-de-Port,  and  strengthened  his  po 
sition  there  by  field-works ;  but  he  had  no  con- 
fidence in  his  ability  to  maintain  his  ground  un- 
der the  cannon  of  the  fortress  when  the  Upper 
Adour  should  be  gained,  as  he  foresaw  it  speed- 
ily would,  by  the  enemy ;  and  therefore  he 
wrote  to  Napoleon,  strongly  counselling  him  to 
abandon  all  lesser  objects,  and  concentrate  his 
whole  disposable  forces  from  all  quarters  in  a 
great  army  on  the  Seine,  to  prevent  Paris  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  allies.  For  this 
purpose,  he  proposed  that  Bayonne  should  be 
left  to  its  own  resources,  with  a  garrison  of 
fourteen  thousand  men  ;  that  (Jlauzel,  with  two 
divisions,  should  be  left  in  the  Pyrenees  to  act 
on  the  rear  of  the  invading  force;  and  that  the 
whole  remainder  of  the  army  should  march  un- 
der his  own  command  to  Paris.  Perhaps  this 
was  the  only  plan  which,  in  the  desperate  state 
of  the  emperor's  fortunes,  promised  a  chance 
of  success ;  but  such  as  it  was,  it  was  disap- 
proved of  by  him,  as  contravening  his  favourite 
political  system  of  giving  nothing  up ;  and  he 
commanded  Soult  to  maintain  himself  as  long 
as  he  could,  in  any  defensive  position  he  could 
find,  ou  the  hanks  of  the  Adour. t 

Having  completed  his  preparations,  Welling- 

Weiiington  ton  determined  to  f,,r°e  the  pas- 
forces  th«  pas-  sage  of  the  Adour  below  Bayonne, 
s.iseof  the  Up-  and  for  this  purpose  he  collected  at 

pur  Adour.  tu(}   mm,t|,   „f  t|lt;   ,iver  fortv  |arge 

*  Wellington,  to  Sir  W.  Beresfbrd,  Jan.  23,  1814,  Gurw., 
xi..  4X3,  484. 
t  Soult  to  Napoleon,  Feb.  5,  1814,  Nap.,  vi.,  511,  514. 


sailing  boats  of  thirty  or  forty  tons'  burden  each, 
professedly  for  the  commissariat,  but  in  truth 
laden  with  planks  and  other  materials  for  the 
purpose  of  building  a  bridge  between  that  point 
and  the  fortress.  The  better  to  conceal  his 
real  designs  from  the  enemy,  he  determined,  at 
the  same  time,  to  threaten  the  French  left  with 
Hill's  corps,  and  turn  it  by  the  sources  of  the 
rivers  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  while  Beres- 
ford,  with  the  main  body,  menaced  their  centre. 
By  this  means,  if  his  left,  which  was  under  the 
direction  of  Hope,  succeeded  in  forcing  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river,  he  hoped  to  cut  Soult  off  en- 
tirely from  Bordeaux,  and  drive  him  from  under 
the  cannon  of  Bayonne  towards  the  Upper  Ga- 
ronne. A  hard  frost  having  at  length  rendered 
the  deep  clayey  roads  of  Beam  practicable,  the 
troops  were  all  put  in  motion  at  daybreak  on 
the  14th  of  February.  Hill  marched  with  twen- 
ty thousand  men  against  Harispe,  who  lay  at 
Hellette  with  five  thousand  men,  while  another 
column  moved  towards  the  Joyeuse  streamlet. 
After  a  slight  combat,  the  French  general,  whol- 
ly unable  to  resist  such  a  superiority  of  force, 
fell  back,  and  the  fortress  of  St.  Jean  Pied-de- 
Port  was  immediately  invested  by  Mina's  bat- 
talions. Meanwhile,  the  allied  centre,  under 
Beresford,  advanced  against  the  French  centre, 
under  Clauzel,  who,  in  obedience  to  his  orders, 
fell  back  successively  across  the  Joyeuse,  the 
Bidouse,  and  the  Gave  de  Mauleon,  behind  which 
he  at  length  took  up  a  position.  Meanwhile, 
Jaca,  commanding  the  pass  from  that  quarter 
into  Arragon,  being  left  to  its  own  resources 
by  this  retreat  of  the  French  left,  capitulated. 
At  the  same  time,  Harispe  having  taken  F  b  I7 
post  in  a  strong  position  on  the  Garris 
Mountain,  Wellington,  who  had  rode  up  late  in 
the  evening  to  the  spot,  struck  with  the  neces- 
sity of  driving  the  enemy  from  such  a  post  be- 
fore Soult  had  time  to  re-enforce  the  troops  who 
occupied  it  from  his  centre,  gave  orders  to  at- 
tack, observing  to  the  28th  and  30th  regiments, 
which  headed  the  assaulting  column,  "  You  must 
take  the  hill  before  dark."  With  loud  shouts 
these  gallant  regiments  rushed  forward  into  the 
dark  and  woody  ravine  at  its  foot,  and,  clamber- 
ing up  the  opposite  side,  carried  the  height  al- 
most immediately  ;  but  the  enemy,  seeing  they 
were  unsupported,  returned  twice  to  the  charge, 
striving  to  regain  the  hill  with  the  bayonet ; 
but  they  were  beat  off  with  the  loss  of  three 
hundred  killed  and  wounded,  and  two  hundred 
prisoners,  while  the  British  were  only  weaken- 
ed by  a  hundred  and  sixty.* 

Soult,  upon  thir-,  drew  back  his  troops  across 
the  Bidouse  River  by  the  bridge  of  St.  passage  0f 
Palais,  which  he  destroyed  ;  but  Hill  theGavede 
immediately  repaired  it;  and  on  the  Mauleon- 
17th  the  French  on  the  left  were  driven  across 
the  Gave  de  Mauleon,  without  having  time  to 
destroy  the  bridge  of  Arrivereta,  from  the  92d — 
ever  foremost  where  glory  was  to  be  won — hav- 
ing discovered  a  ford  above  the  bridge,  and  dis- 
lodged two  battalions  of  French  infantry  posted 
to  guard  it.  In  the  night  of  the  17th,  the  French 
retired  across  the  Gaved'Oleron,  and  took  up  a 
strong  position  near  Sauveterre,  and  Hill  pushed 
forward  his  advanced  post,  and  was  next  morn- 


*  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst.  Feb.  26,  1814,  Gurw., 
xi.,  5>2  Nap.,  ii  ,  527,  533.  Viet,  et  Conq.,  uciii.,  237, 
239.     Koch,  ii.,  276,  279. 
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ing  on  that  river ;  but  as  the  bridges  were  all 
broken  down,  it  could  not  be  passed  till  the 
pontoon-train  arrived,  which  occasioned,  as  the 
roads  had  become  impassable  from  snow,  a  de- 
lay of  several  days.  These  decided  movements 
on  the  right,  however,  had  the  desired  effect  of 
withdrawing  Soult's  attention  from  the  Lower 
Adour,  and  inducing  him  to  concentrate  the  bulk 
of  his  forces  on  the  ridge  of  Sauveterre  on  his 
left,  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Gave  d'Oleron. 
The  time,  therefore,  having  arrived  for  the  at- 
tempt  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Adour 
e'  '  below  Bayonne,  Hope,  on  the  night  of  the 
22d,  cautiously  moved  the  first  division,  rocket 
brigade,  and  six  heavy  guns,  to  the  sandhills  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  ;  and  at  daybreak  on  the 
following  morning,  although  the  stormy,  contra- 
ry winds  and  violent  surf  on  the  coast  prevented 
the  arrival  of  the  gunboats  and  chasse-maries, 
which  were  intended  to  have  co-operated  in  the 
passage,  he  gallantly  resolved  to  force  the  pas- 
sage alone.* 

The  French,  however,  were  aware  of  what 
was  going  forward.   No  sooner  were 

Lower  Adour.  the  scarlet  uniforms  seen  emerging 
from  the  shelter  of  the  sandhills, 
than  the  French  flotilla,  which,  from  the  British 
gttnboats  not  having  got  up,  had  the  undisputed 
command  of  the  river,  opened  a  tremendous  fire 
upon  them.  The  British  heavy  guns  and  rock- 
et brigade,  which,  on  this  occasion,  was  for  the 
first  time  introduced  in  the  Peninsular  war,t  re- 
plied with  so  quick  and  sustained  a  discharge, 
that  a  sloop  and  three  gunboats  were  speedily 
sunk,  and  the  rest  of  the  flotilla,  in  consterna- 
tion at  the  awful  aspect  and  rush  of  the 
rockets,  drew  off,  out  of  reach  of  fire,  far- 
ther up  the  river.  Upon  this,  sixty  of  the  Guards 
were  rowed  across  in  a  pontoon,  in  face  of  a 
French  detachment,  which  was  so  terrified  by 
the  rackets  whizzing  through  their  ranks,  that 
they  also  took  to  flight.  A  raft  was  then  formed 
with  the  remainder  of  the  pontoons,  and  a  haw- 
ser having  been  stretched  across,  six  hundred 
of  the  Guards  and  the  66th  regiment,  with  part 
of  the  rocket  brigade,  were  passed  over.  They 
were  immediately  attacked  by  a  French  brigade 
under  Macomble  ;  but  the  assailants  were  struck 
with  such  consternation  at  the  unwonted  sight 
and  sound  of  the  rockets,  that  they  too  fled  at 
the  first  discharge.  The  British  continued  to 
pass  troops  and  artillery  over  the  whole  night ; 
and  by  noon  next  day  they  were  solidly  estab- 
lished on  the  right  bank,  in  such  force  as  to 
render  any  attack  hopeless.}: 

To  complete  their  security,  the  British  flotilla, 
under  Admiral  Penrose,  at  this 
ISmto  the'  time  appeared  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Adour,  and  in-  river ;  and  the  boats  of  the  men- 
veatmenc  of  Ba-  of-war,  with  characteristic  gallant- 
Tonne.  ^  jnstantly  dashed  into  the  ra- 

ging surf  to  join  in  the  dangers  of  their  com- 
rades ashore.  O'Reilly,  who  led  the  whole,  was 
thrown  by  the  waves  on  the  beach,  with  his 
whole  crew,  and  only  saved  by  the  soldiers 

*  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  March  1,  1814,  Gurw., 
ii.,  538.  Nap.,  vi.,  534,  538.  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxiii.,  240. 
Kocn,  ii..  2MH.  297. 

T  Rocsets  had  ixmi  is)*,  for  the  first  time  in  war,  by  the 
British  brigade  at  Leipae;,  ii  October  18,  1813. — Vide  Ante, 
iv.,  178. 

X  Nap.,  vi.,  536,  541.  Beamish,  ii.,  276,  281.  Koch,  ii., 
296,  297. 
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picking  them  up,  when  stretched  senseless  on 
the  sand.  The  whole  flotilla,  when  the  tide 
rose,  advanced  in  close  order ;  but  the  long  swell 
of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  impelled  by  a  furious  west 
wind,  broke  with  such  terrific  violence  on  the 
shore,  that  several  of  the  boats  were  swallowed 
up,  with  their  gallant  crews.  Another  and 
another,  however,  came  on,  rowing  bravely  for- 
ward to  what  seemed  certain  destruction ;  t 
at  length  Lieutenant  Cheyne,  of  the  Woodl;;i<, 
caught  the  right  line,  and  safely  passed  the  bar. 
Captain  Elliot  of  the  Martial,  who  came  next, 
with  his  launch  and  crew,  were  wrecked  and 
all  lost,  and  three  other  vessels  stranded  and 
lost  part  of  their  men,  notwithstanding  the  ut- 
most efforts  on  the  part  of  the  troops  to  save 
them.  At  length,  however,  the  greater  part  of 
the  flotilla  was  safely  anchored  inside  the  bar- 
Next  morning  a  bridge  was  constructed  by  the 
indefatigable  efforts  of  Major  Todd,  the  troops 
and  artillery  were  safely  passed  over,  and  Hope, 
two  days  afterward,  commenced  the  investment 
of  Bayonne,  which,  after  some  sharp  fighting, 
which  cost  the  allies  five  hundred  killed  and 
wounded,  was  effected  chiefly  by  the 
admirable  steadiness  of  the  King's  March26- 
German  Legion,  upon  whom  the  weight  of  the 
contest  fell.*t 

While  the  left  wing  of  the  army  was  thus  es- 
tablishing the  investment  of  Ba-  r,  c 

,,"  .  .     .    ,  „  .        Description  of 

yonne,  the  centre  and  right,  under  the  French  posi 
the  command   of  Wellington   in  tion  and  force  at 
person,  were  pursuing  the  career  °rthes- 
of  victory  on  the  Gave  d'Oleron.    The  pontoons 
having  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  23d,  prep- 
arations were  immediately  made  for  the  pas- 
sage of  that  river,  behind  which  a  formidable 
French  force,  thirty-five  thousand  strong,  was 
now  assembled  on  the  bridge  of  Sauveterre. 
Early  on  the  24th,  Hill  effected  his  passage  at 
the  head  of  three  divisions  at  Villenave,  while 
Beresford  passed  near  Monfort  with  the  whole 
centre.     Soult,  not  deeming  the  position  of  Sau- 
veterre tenable  against  the  superior  forces  which 
by  these  movements  threatened  it  in  front,  drew 
back  his  whole  force,  leaving  Bayonne,  garri- 
soned by  six  thousand  men,  to  its  own  resour- 
ces, and  took  post  a  little  way  farther  back,  at 
Orthes,  behind  the  Gave-de-Pau,  and  upon  the 
last  cluster  of  heights  which  presented  a  defen- 
sible position  before  the  hills  shooting  off  to  the 
northward  from  the  Pyrenees  sank  altogether 
into  the  plain  of  the  Garonne.     The  army  was 
here  assembled  on  the  summit  of  a  ridge  of  a 
concave  form  facing  the  southwest,  stretching 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Orthes,  on  the  left, 
to  the  summit  of  the  heights  of  St.  Boes,  be- 
tween it  and  Dax,  on  the  right.     D'Erlon,  with 
the  divisions  of  Foy  and  D'Armagnac,  and  the 
division  Villatte  in  reserve,  formed  the  centre  : 
Clauzel,  with  the  divisions  Taupin  and  Maran- 
sin,  occupied   St.  Boes  and  its   neighbouring 


*  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  March  26,  1814,  Gurw., 
ii.,  538.  Nap.,  vi.,  539,  545.  Koch,  it,  297.  Beamish, 
ii.,  278,  287. 

t  A  curious  circumstance  occurred  at  the  construction  of 
this  bridge,  characteristic  of  the  extraordinary  intelligence 
and  quickness  which  the  long  habit  of  campaigning  had  giv- 
en to  the  British  soldiers.  Major  Todd,  who  constructed  the 
bridge,  assured  Colonel  Napier,  the  Peninsular  historian, 
that  in  the  labours  connected  with  it,  though  great  part  of 
the  work  was  of  a  nautical  kind,  be  found  the  soldiers, 
whose  minds  were  quickened  by  extended  experience,  more 
ready  of  resource  and  of  greater  service  than  the  seamen. 
— See  Napier,  vi.,  542. 
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summits  on  the  extreme  right ;  while  Clauzel, 
with  the  divisions  Daricau,  Harispe,  and  Paris, 
stretched  out  on  the  left  to  the  town  of  Orthes, 
guarding  the  noble  bridge  over  the  Gave-de-Pau 
at  that  place,  the  strength  of  which  had  defied 
all  attempts,  even  by  the  able  French  engineers, 
for  its  destruction.  The  whole  cavalry,  with 
the  exception  of  some  small  detachments,  was 
collected  in  the  low  grounds  in  front  of  Orthes, 
where  alone  it  could  act  with  advantage,  under 
the  orders  of  General  Pierce  Soult.  Thus  the 
French  marshal  had  now  assembled  in  one  bat- 
tle-field eight  divisions  of  infantry  and  one  of  cav- 
alry, which,  according  to  their  former  strength 
in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Empire,  would  have 
presented  at  least  sixty  thousand  combatants  ; 
but  in  the  present  wasted  condition  of  the  em- 
peror's forces,  they  hardly  mustered  forty  thou- 
sand sabres  and  bayonets,  with  forty  guns.+t 
Wellington  approached  this  formidable  posi- 


Wellington's 


tion  in  three  columns.     He  had 


order  oif  march,  thirty-seven  thousand  men  of  all 
and  attack.  arms,  of  whom  four  thousand  were 
horse,  all  Anglo-Portuguese,  and  veteran  troops, 
and  forty-eight  guns  ;  the  Spaniards  being  in 
the  rear  under  Mina  and  Murillo,  investing  St. 
Jean  Pied-de-Port  and  Navarreins,  and  two  di- 
visions under  Hope  before  Bayonne.  Clinton 
and  Hill,  with  the  right  wing  and  right  centre, 
advanced  by  the  great  road  from  Sauveterre  to 
Orthes  ;  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  with  the  cavalry, 
crossed  the  Gave-de-Pau  by  the  fords  of  Cau- 
nelle  and  La  Honton  ;  Picton,  with  the  left  cen- 
tre, was  near  Bereux  ;  Beresford,  with  the  left 
in  the  field,  though  forming  the  centre  of  the 
whole  arm,  crossed  the  same  river  on  the  road 
from  Peyrehorade,  by  means  partly  of  fords  and 
partly  of  pontoons.  This  approach  to  an  enter- 
prising and  powerful  enemy,  laying  in  a  strong 
and  concentrated  position,  in  three  columns, 
extending  in  a  mountainous  country  over  an 
extent  of  twenty  miles,  presented  no  ordinary 
dangers  ;  but  the  admirable  quality  of  the  troops 
he  commanded,  as  well  as  the  enfeebled  spirit 
of  the  French  army,  made  the  English  general 
hazard  it  without  reluctance.  He  was  in  great 
anxiety,  however,  lest,  against  his  army  thus 
dispersed,  an  insurrectionary  movement  should 
spring  up  in  the  rear  ;  and,  therefore,  not  con- 
tent with  reiterating  his  former  orders  against 
plundering  or  disorders  of  any  kind,  he  issued  a 
proclamation,  authorizing  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try, under  their  respective  mayors,  to  arm  them- 
selves for  the  preservation  of  order,  and  arrest 
all  stragglers  or  marauders.  Nor  did  his  proc- 
lamation remain  a  dead  letter ;  for,  on  the 
night  of  the  25th,  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  on 
the  high-road  leading  from  Sauveterre,  having 
shot  one  British  soldier  who  had  been  plunder- 
ing, and  wounded  another,  he  caused  the  wound- 
ed man  to  be  hung,  and  sent  home  an  English 
colonel  who  had  permitted  his  men  to  destroy 
the  municipal  archives  of  a  small  town  on  the 
line  of  march.     "Maintain  the  strictest  disci- 

*  Nap  ,  vi.,  545,  546.  Koch,  ii., 283, 284.  Vaud.,ii.,  160. 
Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxiii.,  240,  241. 

+  See  Napier,  vi.,  569,  who  quotes  the  numbers  given 
above  from  Soult's  official  correspondence  with  the  war  office 
at  Paris.  The  French  writers,  Vaudoncourt,  ii.,  160,  and 
Vict  el  Conq.,  xxiii.,  236,  make  the  numbers  whici  fought 
on  their  side  30,5(10  infantry  and  2900  horse.  Bu,  Soult's 
correspondence  shows  that  this  was  independent  of  7000 
conscripts  who  took  part  in  the  action  ;  and  five  thousand  of 
them  were  good  troops. 


pline;  without  that  we  are  lost,"  said  he  to 
General  Freyre.  By  these  means  tranquillity 
was  preserved  in  his  rear  during  this  critical 
movement ;  and  the  English  general  now  reap- 
ed the  fruits  of  the  admirable  discipline  and 
forbearance  he  had  maintained  in  the  enemy's 
country,  by  being  enabled  to  bring  up  all  his  re- 
serves, and  hurl  his  undivided  force  upon  the 
hostile  army.  Having  collected  his  troops  in 
front  of  the  enemy  on  the  evening  of  the  26th, 
he  gave  orders  for  an  attack  on  the  line  along 
its  whole  extent  on  the  following  morning,  from 
the  heights  of  St.  Boes  to  the  bridge  of  Orthes.* 

At  daybreak  on  the  27th,  Beresford,  with  the 
left  wing,  consisting  of  the  fourth  Batt]e  of  0r. 
and  seventh  divisions  and  Vivian's  thes.  Prepar- 
cavalry,  commenced  the  action  by  atory  move- 
turning  the  enemy's  extreme  right  ments- 
near  St.  Boes,  and  gaining  the  road  to  Dax  be- 
yond it ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  Picton,  mo- 
ving along  the  great  road  from  Peyrehorade  to 
Orthes,  with  the  third  and  sixth  divisions  under 
Clinton,  supported  by  Cotton  and  Somerset's 
cavalry,  assaulted  the  enemy's  centre.  Hill, 
with  the  second  British  and  Le  Cor's  Portu- 
guese brigade,  was  to  endeavour  to  force  the 
passage  at  Orthes,  and  attack  the  enemy's  left. 
There  was  an  alarming  interval  of  a  mile  and  a 
half  between  Beresford's  and  Picton'smen  ;  but 
in  it  was  a  conical  hill,  nearly  as  high  as  the 
summit  of  Soult's  position  opposite,  upon  the 
top  of  which,  on  the  mouldering  ramparts  of  an 
old  Roman  camp,  Wellington,  with  his  staff, 
took  his  station,  having  the  whole  battle  spread 
out  like  a  map  before  him.  Soon  the  fire  of 
musketry  was  heard,  and  volumes  of  smoke 
were  seen  issuing  from  the  ravines  below,  as 
Beresford  and  Picton's  columns,  driving  the 
enemy's  pickets  before  them,  wound  their  de- 
vious and  intricate  way  through  hollows,  which 
a  few  men  only  could  pass  abreast,  up  towards 
the  enemy's  position.  The  moment  was  criti- 
cal ;  and  Picton,  who  was  unsupported  on  either 
flank,  felt  for  a  time  not  a  little  anxious.  They 
got  through,  however,  without  being  seriously 
disquieted ;  and  Wellington,  who  had  eagerly 
watched  their  movements,  as  soon  as  they 
emerged  into  the  open  country,  re-enforced  Pic- 
ton by  the  sixth  division,  and  drew  the  light  di- 
vision into  the  rear  of  the  Roman  camp,  so  as 
to  form  a  connecting  link  between  Beresford 
and  Picton's  columns,  and  a  reserve  to  either 
in  case  of  need,  t 

Beresford  having  gained  and  overlapped  the 
extreme  French  right,  commenced  Beregford  car. 
a  vigorous  attack  in  front  and  flank  r;es  st.  Boes, 
on  the  village  of  St.  Boes.     The  but  is  arrested 
combat  at  this  point  was  very  vio-  ?n  ^ ed"^ge 
lent :   Reille's  men,  all  tried  vet-    eyon 
erans,  stood  firm  ;  St.  Boes  was  strongly  occu- 
pied, and  the  musketry  rang  loud  and  long  on 
the  summit  of  the  ridge  without  any  sensible 
ground  being  won  by  the  assailants.    At  length, 
when  he  got  all  his  troops  up,  the  English  general 
made  so  vehement  an  onset  with  Cole's  divis- 
ion in  flank  and  Walker's  in  front,  that  the  vil- 
lage was  carried  ;  and  the  victors,  pursuing  the 


*  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  March  1,  1814,  Gurw., 
xi.,  535.  Nap.,  vi.,  545,  555,  570.  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxiii., 
239,  240.     Koch,  ii.,  285,  286. 

t  Nap.,  vi.,  559,  560.  Picton's  Mem.,  ii,  272,273.  Well- 
ington to  Lord  Bathurst,  March  1,  1814,  Gurw.,  xi.,  534 
Koch,  ii.,  287,  288- 
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beaten  columns  of  the  enemy,  began  to  move 
along  the  narrow  elevated  ridge,  which  extend- 
ed from  that  point  to  the  centre  of  their  posi- 
tion.    Here,  however,  all  their  efforts  failed. 
The  French  troops,  slowly  retiring  along  the 
narrow  neck  of  land,  kept  up  an  incessarft  roll- 
ing fire  upon  the  pursuers ;  while  Reille's  bat- 
teries, skilfully  disposed  so  as  to  rake  on  cither 
flank  the  pursuing  column,  occasioned  so  dread- 
ful a  carnage  that  its  advance  was  unavoidably 
checked.     It  was  the  counterpart  of  the  terrific 
slaughter  on  the  plateau  of  Craon.     The  fourth 
division,  however,  long  inured  to  victory,  and 
accustomed  to  see  almost  insuperable  obstacles 
yield  to  their  enthusiastic  valour,  returned  to 
the  charge,  and  pressed  on  with  stern  resolu- 
tion ;  and  the  long  train  of  killed  and  wounded 
which  marked  their  advance  proved  the  heroic 
valour  with  which  they  were  animated.     But  a 
Portuguese  brigade,  torn  in  pieces  by  the  ter- 
rible discharges  of  the  cannon,  every  shot  of 
which  ploughed  with  terrible  effect  through  their 
flank,  at  length  gave  way,  and  commenced  a 
disorderly  retreat   along  the  narrow  summit. 
The  French,  with  loud  shouts,  and  all  the  tri- 
umph of  returning  victory,  pressed  upon  their 
rear  ;  the  fourth  division,  overwhelmed  by  the 
mass  of  fugitives  which  rushed  into  its  ranks, 
reeled  beneath  the  storm,  and  nothing  but  the 
subsequent  timely  charge  of  part  of  the  light 
division  on  Reille's  flank  prevented  a  serious 
disaster  on  that  part  of  the  line.     At  the  same 
time,  a  detachment  which  Picton  sent  forward 
to  endeavour  to  gain  a  footing  on  a  tongue  of 
land,  jutting  out  from  the  lofty  ridge  on  which 
the  enemy's  centre  was  posted,  was  repulsed 
with  loss ;    and  Soult,  seeing  his  troops  vic- 
torious at  both  extremities  of  his  line  that  was 
engaged,  smote  his  thigh  in  exultation,  exclaim- 
ing, "  At  last  I  have  him."* 

But  the  eagle  eye  of  Wellington  was  fixed  on 
Wellington  re-  tne  decisive  point.  No  sooner  did 
gains  the  bat-  he  perceive,  from  the  pause  in  the 
tle-  advance  of  the  British  along  the 

ridge,  and  the  continued  and  stationary  fire 
which  was  going  on,  that  a  desperate  conflict 
had  taken  place  on  the  summit,  than  he  made 
the  requisite  dispositions  to  facilitate  the  prog- 
ress of  that  part  of  the  line.  The  third  and 
sixth  divisions  were  instantly  ordered  to  ad- 
vance with  all  possible  expedition  up  the  hill,  to 
attack  the  right  of  the  centre  ;  while  Barnard's 
brigade  of  the  light  division  was  moved  up  to 
assail  the  left  of  their  right  wing,  and  interpose 
between  it  and  the  centre.  The  52d,  under 
Colonel  Colborne.t  led  the  way,  and  quickly 
reached  the  marsh  which  separated  the  enemy's 
ridge  from  the  hill  on  which  Wellington  stood. 
Soon  that  gallant  corps  crossed  the  swamp, 
with  the  water  up  to  the  soldiers'  knees,  and 
mounting  the  hill  unobserved  amid  the  smoke 
and  din  on  the  summit,  with  a  loud  shout  and 
crushing  fire  rushed  forward  into  the  opening 
between  Taupin  and  Foy's  divisions,  at  the 
very  moment  that  the  former,  following  up  their 
success  against  Beresford,  were  driving  vio- 
lently through  St.  Boes,  pushing  the  fourth  di- 
vision before  them.  At  the  same  moment,  Pic- 
ton, at  the  head  of  his  two  divisions,  mounted 


*  Picton,  ii.,  279,  280.  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst, 
March  1,  1814,  Gurw.,  xi.,  536.  Nap.,  ri.,  556,  559.  Koch, 
it,  287,  288.  t  Now  Lord  Seatou. 


the  ridge  where  the  enemy's  right  centre  was 
placed,  and  resolutely  assailed  Foy  and  D'Ar- 
magnac  on  their  almost  impregnable  position. 
The  effect  of  these  simultaneous  attacks,  skil- 
fully directed  and  gallantly  executed,  against 
two  thirds  of  the  enemy's  line,  was  decisive. 
It  was  a  repetition  of  the  fatal  flank  attacks  of 
Austerlitz  and  Salamanca.     Foy  and  D'Armag- 
nac,  hard  pressed  themselves,  were  unable  to 
send  any  succours  to  Reille's  wing,  which,  thus 
cut  off  by  Colborne's  happy  irruption,  and  as- 
sailed on  one  flank  by  his  victorious  troops,  and 
on  the  other  by  Beresford's  men,  who,  hearing 
the  turmoil  in  the  enemy's  rear,  returned  with 
the  discipline  of  veterans  to  the  charge,  fell  into 
confusion,  and  were  driven  headlong  down  the 
hill,   with  the  loss  of  part  of  their  cannon. 
Cole's  men  now  rushed  with  loud  shouts  along 
the  narrow  strait,  strewed  with  so  many  of  their 
dead,  and  joined  with  Barnard's  brigade,  so  as 
completely  to  make  themselves  masters  of  that 
important  part  of  the  enemy's  position.     At  the 
same  time  Foy  fell,  badly  wounded,  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  his  division,  falling  into  confusion,  re- 
treated down  the  hill  on  the  opposite  side,  and, 
of  necessity,  drew  after  it  D'Armagnac   and 
Maransin's.      Wellington  immediately  pushed 
forward  the  seventh  division,  hitherto  held  in 
reserve,  and  two  batteries  of  artillery,  which 
ascended  to  the  narrow  ridge  now  occupied  by 
the  fourth  division  and  Barnard's  brigade.     At 
the  same  time,  Picton,  with  the  third  and  sixth 
divisions,  reached  the  summit  of  the  ridge  in 
the  middle,  driving  D'Armagnac  before  them 
down  the  other  side ;  and  his  guns,  established 
on  a  commanding  knoll  in  the  centre,  ploughed 
through  the  enemy's  masses  from  one  end  of 
his  position  to  the  other.* 

The  victory  was  now  secure  ;    and  it  was 
rendered  more  decisive  by  the  si-  Soult  orders  a 
multaneous  success  of  Hill  on  the  general  re- 
extreme  right,  who  had  forced  the  treat- 
passage  of  the  Gave  by  the  ford  of  Souars  near 
Orthes,  seized  the  heights  above,  won  the  great 
road  from  thence  to  Pau,  and  thus  not  only  cut 
off  his  best  and  only  direct  line  of  retreat,  but 
prevented  Harispe,  on  the  extreme  French  left, 
from  sending  any  succours  to  their  hard-press- 
ed right  and  centre.     Soult,  seeing  this,  ordered 
a  general   retreat,  and   the  wild,  heathy  hills 
which  stretched  out  in  their  rear  both  afforded 
abundant  room  for  his  retiring  columns,  and 
presented  several  strong  positions,  of  which  he 
skilfully  availed  himself,  for  retarding  the  ad- 
vance of  the  pursuing  army.     With  admirable 
discipline,  the  French,  having  regained  their 
order  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge  on  which  they  had 
been  posted  during  the  battle,  retired   in   the 
finest  array,  the  rear-guard  constantly  facing 
about  and  obstinately  resisting,  whenever  the 
intervention  of  a  ridge  afforded  a  favourable  op- 
portunity for  making  a  stand.     But  the  wild 
and  rocky  hills,  as  I  hey  retired,  gradually  melt- 
ed into  the  plain  ;  and  five  miles  from  the  field 
of  battle  they  required  to  cross  the  stream  of 
the  Luy  de  Beam,  only  to  be  reached  by  a  sin- 
gle road,  and  traversed  by  a  single  arch  at  the 
bridge  of  Sault  de  Navailles  ;  the  English  infan- 
try was  pressing  on  in  close  pursuit,  with  a 


*  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  March  1,  1814,  Gurw., 
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deafening  roll  of  musketry  and  cannon ;  Hill, 
on  their  left,  was  rapidly  making  for  the  only 
bridge  in  their  rear ;  and  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton 
and  Lord  Edward  Somerset's  dragoons,  closely 
following  in  the  low  grounds  on  their  flank, 
were  preparing  to  charge  the  moment  they  de- 
scended into  the  plain.  In  these  circumstan- 
ces, although  Paris  with  his  division  at  first 
with  heroic  constancy  sustained  the  onset  of 
the  pursuers,  and  gained  time  for  the  army  to 
retire,  yet,  after  some  miles  were  passed,  the 
soldiers  became  sensible  of  their  danger,  and, 
at  first  quickening  their  pace  as  they  saw  Hill 
moving  parallel  and  threatening  to  anticipate 
them  at  the  bridge,  at  length  began  to  run  vio- 
lently. Hill's  men  set  off  at  full  speed  also, 
each  party  striving  which  should  first  reach  the 
bridge  ;  and  although  the  French  gained  the 
race,  and  so  secured  the  passage  of  their  army, 
yet  great  part  of  their  troops  fell  into  irretrieva- 
ble confusion  in  the  disorderly  rush,  and  the 
fields  were  covered  with  scattered  bands.  Cot- 
ton charged,  on  the  only  occasion  which  pre- 
sented itself,  at  the  head  of  Somerset's  dragoons 
and  the  7th  hussars,  three  battalions  of  the  en- 
emy, which  he  broke,  and  made  three  hundred 
prisoners  ;  but  although  two  thousand  more 
threw  down  their  arms  in  an  enclosed  field,  the 
greater  part  contrived  to  escape  across  the  riv- 
er, which  was  not  far  distant.  At  length  the 
scattered  bands,  after  wading  the  stream,  reas- 
sembled on  the  opposite  bank,  with  that  readi- 
ness for  which  the  French  troops  have  ever 
been  distinguished;  and  the  wearied  British 
soldiers  formed  their  bivouacs  on  the  southern 
shore  of  its  limpid  waters.* 

Though  the  battle  of  Orthes  was  not  graced 

by  the  same  military  trophies  taken 

Great  effects  tne  ^gjj  ag  ti10se  0f  Salamanca 

of  this  victory.         T7.  ,      .  .    r 

or  vittona,  it  was  inferior  to  none 
of  Wellington's  great  victories  in  the  moral 
consequences  with  which  it  was  attended.  The 
enemy  lost  three  thousand  nine  hundred  killed, 
"wounded,  and  prisoners  on  the  field,  and  six 
guns ;  the  allies  two  thousand  three  hundred  ; 
but  the  discouragement  and  demoralization  in- 
troduced into  the  French  army  by  its  conse- 
quences were  extreme.  The  conscripts,  in 
great  part  ill  affected,  and  all  desponding  in  the 
cause,  threw  away  their  arms  and  deserted  by 
thousands  :  disorganization  and  confusion  pre- 
vailed in  their  retreat,  insomuch  that,  a  month 
afterward,  the  stragglers  and  missing  were 
found,  by  an  official  statement,  to  be  still  three 
thousand.  Thus  Soult  was  weakened  by  this 
victory,  and  its  effects,  to  the  extent  of  fully 
seven  thousand  men  :  a  grievous  and  irrepara- 
ble loss,  when  he  was  already  painfully  contend- 
ing against  superior  numbers  and  growing  de- 
spondency. But  its  moral  effects  upon  the  south 
of  France  were  still  more  important,  and,  in  the 
critical  state  of  the  emperor's  fortunes,  proved  de- 
cisive. By  the  line  of  Soult's  retreat,  which  was 
in  the  direction  of  Toulouse,  the  great  road  to 
Bordeaux  was  left  open  ;  Bayonne  and  St.  Jean 
Pied-de-Port  were  already  closely  invested  ;t 


*  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  March  1,  1814,  Gurw., 
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no  force,  capable  either  of  withstanding  the  in- 
vaders or  controlling  public  opinion,  existed 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Garonne ;  and  the 
Royalists  in  the  southern  provinces,  relieved 
from  the  fetters  which  for  twenty  years  had  re- 
strained them,  were  left  at  liberty  to  give  ex- 
pression to  their  inclination,  which  soon  found 
vent  in  a  general  revolt. 

Soult,  after  refreshing  his  army  with  a  few 
hours'  sleep  at  Sault  de  Navailles,  Soult  retjres 
on  the   right  bank  of  the  Luy  de  towards  Tar- 
Bearn,  continued  his  retreat  towards  bes  andTou- 
Agen,  by  Condom,  breaking  down  louse" 
the  whole  bridges  over  the  numerous  mountain 
torrents  which  he  crossed,  as  soon  as  he  had 
passed  them.     Their  great  number  sensibly  re- 
tarded the  pursuit  of  the  victors,  although  Well- 
ington, regardless  of  a  slight  wound  he  had  re- 
ceived on  the  preceding  day,  was  on  horseback 
at  daylight  on  the  28th,  and  continued  to  follow 
the  enemy  with  the  utmost  vigour.   The  French 
marshal  retired  towards  Tarbes  by  both  banks 
of  the  Adour :  a  bold,  but  yet  judicious  move- 
ment, which,  albeit  abandoning  Bordeaux  to  the 
enemy,  yet  secured  for  his  beaten  and  dejected 
army,  on  one  flank  at  least,  the  support  of  the 
mountains,  and  preserved  for  him,  in  case  of 
need,  a  secure  junction  with  the  forces  of  Su- 
chet  from  Catalonia.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  fear  that  Wellington  would  advance 
far  into  the  interior  of  France  while  such  a 
force  remained  on  his  flank  to  menace  his  rear 
and  communications  :  Frederic  the  Great  saved 
his  own  states  from  invasion  after  the  raising 
of  the  siege  of  Olmutz,  by  marching  into  Bohe- 
mia.    The  British  army,  accordingly,  instead  of 
moving  in  a  body  upon  Bordeaux,  wisely  followed 
the  retiring  footsteps  of  their  antagonists  ;  and 
after  taking  possession  of  the  magazines   at 
Mont  Marsan,  which  were  abandoned  by  the 
enemy,  and  crossing  over  the  bulk  of  his  forces 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Adour,  by  the  bridge  of 
St.  Sever,  which  he  repaired,  he  detached  Hill 
to  the  left  bank  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
great  magazines  at  Aire.     Villatte  and  Haris- 
pe's  divisions  were  drawn  up  on  a  strong  M     ,  . 
ridge  in  front  of  that  town,  and  made  so 
vigorous  a  resistance  to  General  Stewart's  at- 
tack, that  the  Portuguese  were  driven  back,  and 
the  action  was  wellnigh  lost ;  but  Stewart,  with 
the  British  left,  having,  meanwhile,  won  the 
heights  on  the  French  right,  immediately  de- 
tached Barnes,  with  the  50th  and  92d,  to  the 
aid  of  the  Portuguese.     Their  vigorous  charge 
soon  altered  the  state  of  affairs  ;   the  French 
reeled  in  their  turn ;  Byng's  brigade  gradually 
came  up,  and  ultimately,  after  a  severe  combat, 
in  which  great  bravery  was  displayed  on  both 
sides,  the  French  were  driven  entirely  out  of 
Aire,  the  whole  magazines  of  which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British.* 

The  pursuit  was  not  continued  at  this  time 
farther  in  this  direction,  for  great  events  had 
occurred  in  another ;  and  an  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  for  striking  a  decisive  blow  against 
the  power  of  Napoleon  in  the  third  city  of  the 
Empire,  which  was  not  neglected  by  the  Eng- 
lish general. 

Bordeaux,  which,  through  the  whole  Revolu- 
tion, had  been  distinguished  by  its  moderate  or 
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Proceedings  of  Royalist  feelings,  had  been  in  the 
the  Royalists  greatest  state  of  excitement  since 
at  Bordeaux.  the  advance  of  the  English  army 
into  the  south  of  France  promised  to  relieve  its 
inhabitants,  at  no  distant  period,  from  the  iron 
yoke  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  those  feelings  rose 
to  a  perfect  climax  when  the  battle  of  Orthes 
opened  the  road  to  Bordeaux  to  the  victorious 
British  arms,  and  threw  Soult  back  to  an  eccen- 
tric retreat  in  the  direction  of  Toulouse.  The 
Royalist  committee,  which,  since  March,  1813, 
had  secretly  existed  in  that  city,  and  comprised 
a  large  portion  of  the  most  respectable  and  in- 
fluential citizens,  were  indefatigable  in  their  en- 
deavours to  take  advantage  of  this  favourable 
state  of  things,  and  bring  about  a  public  decla- 
ration from  its  inhabitants  in  favour  of  the  Bour- 
bon dynasty.  Cautiously  they  revealed  their 
designs  to  M.  Lynch,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  who 
instantly  and  warmly  entered  into  their  views, 
and  declared  his  earnest  desire  to  be  the  first  to 
proclaim  Louis  XVIII.  By  their  united  efforts, 
matters  were  so  far  arranged  that,  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Orthes,  the  Marquis  de  La- 
rochejaquelein  was  despatched  to  Wellington's 
headquarters  to  request  the  assistance  of  three 
thousand  men  to  support  their  cause.  Wisely 
judging  that  a  small  British  force  was  not  to  be 
lightly  hazarded  on  so  momentous  and  distant 
an  enterprise,  and  appreciating  the  importance 
of  the  movement  which  was  now  ready  to  take 
place,  Wellington,  instead  of  three  thousand, 
sent  them  twelve  thousand  men,  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Beresford.  But  as  he  was 
aware  that  the  allied  powers  were  still  negotia- 
ting with  Napoleon  at  Chatillon,  and  that  peace 
might  be  any  day  concluded,  he  was  careful  to 
inform  the  deputation  of  the  chances  of  such  an 
event  occurring,  distinctly  warning  them,  at  the 
same  time,  that  in  the  event  of  a  declaration  in 
favour  of  Louis  XVIII.  taking  place,  and  peace 
following  with  Napoleon,  it  would  be  beyond  his 
power  to  afford  them  any  protection.  Beres- 
ford's  instructions  were  to  take  no  part  in  any 
political  movement  which  might  occur,  and  nei- 
ther to  support  nor  repress  it ;  to  say  the  British 
wished  well  to  Louis  XVIII.,  but  were  negotia- 
ting with  Napoleon  ;  and  if  a  revolt  occurred,  to 
supply  the  people  with  arms  and  ammunition 
from  the  magazines  at  Dax.* 

Beresford,  with  the  fourth  and  seventh  divis- 
™,    t,    ,.  ,      ions,  set  out  from  the  main  army 

the  kngusn  '        _.,  ...  •        ,. 

arrive  at  Bor-  on  the  8th,  and  alter  crossing  the 
deaux,  and  wild  and  heathy  landes  without  op- 
Louis  xviii     pOSjtion  arrived  on  the  12th  before 

is  proclaimed.    V,      i  tt     l    j  u  j    j 

Bordeaux.  He  had  been  preceded, 
two  days  before,  by  the  Marquis  de  Laroche- 
jaquelein,  who  had  announced  the  speedy  arri- 
val of  the  English  divisions,  and  urged  the  Roy- 
alist committee  to  declare  at  once  in  favour  of 
„  .  ,„  the  descendant  of  Henry  IV.  Great 
hesitation,  as  is  usual  in  such  a  deci- 
sive moment,  prevailed  among  the  leaders  ;  and 
many  were  anxious  to  recede  from  their  profes- 
sions, now  that  the  time  for  action  had  arrived. 
But  equal  apprehensions  were  felt  by  the  impe- 
rial military  authorities,  who,  unable  to  make 
head  against  the  coming  storm,  secretly  with- 
drew, one  by  one,  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 

*  Nap.,  vi.,  592,  593.  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxiii.,  246,  247. 
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Garonne,  leaving  the  slender  garrison  without 
any  leaders.  Part  of  the  troops  in  this  emer- 
gency followed  the  example,  and  crossed  over 
to  the  other  side,  after  burning  a  few  ships  of 
war  on  the  stocks  ;  and  a  battalion  of  conscripts 
which  remained  voluntarily  laid  down  their 
arms.  At  half  past  twelve  the  English  stand- 
ards approached  the  town,  long  the  capital  of 
the  Plantagenet  sovereigns  in  France,  and  the 
favourite  residence  of  the  Black  Prince,,  but 
where  they  had  not  been  seen  for  five  hunched 
years.  The  mayor  and  civic  authorities,  in  the 
costume  of  their  respective  offices,  came  out  to 
meet  them  at  a  short  distance  from  the  suburbs  ; 
and  the  former  delivered  an  address,  in  which 
he  professed  the  joy  which  the  people  felt  at 
being  delivered  from  their  slavery,  and  at  the 
arrival  of  their  liberators.  His  speech  was  fre- 
quently interrupted  with  cries  of  "  A  bas  les 
Aigles!"  "Vivent  les  Bourbons!"  and  at  its 
close  he  took  off  his  tricoloured  scarf,  as  well  as 
the  order  of  the  legion  of  honour  and  the  impe- 
rial eagles,  and  mounted  the  white  cockade. 
His  whole  attendants  immediately  did  the  same ; 
enthusiastic  cheers  rent  the  sky  ;  and  the  Brit- 
ish troops,  surrounded  by  an  ever-increasing 
multitude  of  the  people,  entered  the  ancient 
capital  of  their  Plantagenet  ancestors,  hailed  as 
deliverers  and  friends,  to  re-establish  the  throne 
of  the  royal  race,  with  whom  they  had  for  so 
many  centuries  been  engaged  in  almost  cease- 
less hostility.  Thus  had  England  the  glory  of, 
first  of  all  the  allied  powers,  obtaining  an  open 
declaration  from  a  great  city  in  France  in  fa- 
vour of  their  ancient  but  exiled  monarch — just 
twenty  years  and  one  month  after  the  contest 
had  begun,  from  the  murder  of  the  best  and 
most  blameless  of  their  line.* 

The  Duke  d'Angouleme  soon  after  arrived, 
and  was  received  with  unbounded 
enthusiasm ;  a  prodigious  crowd  as-  DSe^An-6 
sembled  to  greet  his  entrance ;  gouieme  at 
white  handkerchiefs  waved  from  Bordeaux,  and 
every  window  ;  the  white  flag  was  ^Proclama- 
to  be  seen  on  every  steeple ;  all 
classes  felicitated  each  other  on  the  change ; 
the  day  was  passed  as  a  brilliant  fete  ;  and  a 
revolution,  the  most  important  in  its  conse- 
quences which  had  occurred  in  Europe  since 
the  breaking  out  of  the  bloody  drama  of  1789, 
passed  over  without  one  tear  falling  in  sorrow 
or  one  drop  of  blood  being  shed.  But,  amid 
all  these  transports,  arising  rather  from  the 
prospect  of  cessation  to  immediate  and  press- 
ing evils,  than  any  distinct  hopes  or  anticipa- 
tions for  the  future,  there  were  not  wanting 
many  far-seeing  men,  even  among  those  un- 
connected with  the  imperial  government,  who, 
without  denying  the  intolerable  evils  to  which 
it  had  given  rise,  felt  profoundly  mortified  at  this 
fresh  proof  of  the  instability  of  their  country- 
men, and  who  anticipated  little  eventual  bene- 
fit to  France  from  a  restoration  which  was  ush- 
ered in  by  the  victorious  bayonets  of  foreign 
powers.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  Duke  d'An- 
gouleme and  Beresford  remained  in  peaceable 
possession  of  Bordeaux  ;  the  threatening  incur- 
sions of  the  imperial  troops,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  were  repressed  by  three  thousand 
British  soldiers  who  crossed  over  ;  and  although 
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Wellington  was  at  first  not  a  little  annoyed  by 
a  proclamation  issued  by  the  Mayor  of  Bor- 
deaux, in  which  he  declared  that  "  the  English, 
Spaniards,  and  Portuguese  were  united  in  the 
south,  as  the  allied  sovereigns  were  in  the 
north,  to  destroy  the  scourge  of  nations  and 
replace  him  by  a  monarch,  the  father  of  his 
people,"*  yet  events  succeeded  each  other 
with  such  rapidity  that  this  source  of  disquie- 
tude was  soon  removed,  and  the  words  of  M. 
Lynch  seemed  to  have  been  prophetic  of  the 
approaching  fall  of  Napoleon,  t 

Soult  and  Wellington  during  this  period  re- 
„„„lt.  „„„„,  .  mained  in  a  state  of  inactivity, 

Soult's  counter  ,  ,  ,  J ' 

proclamation,  each  supposing  that  the  other  was 
andresump-  stronger  than  himself ;  for  the  de- 
tion  of  hostih-  tachment  of  twelve  thousand  men 
to  Bayonne,  as  many  to  Bordeaux, 
besides  the  blockade  of  St.  Jean  Pied-de-Port 
and  Navarreins,  had  now  reduced  the  opposite 
armies  as  nearly  as  possible  to  an  equality. 
The  forces  at  the  command  of  the  French  gen- 
eral were  reduced,  by  the  desertion  and  disor- 
ganization consequent  on  the  battle  of  Orthes, 
to  twenty-eight  thousand  sabres  and  bayonets, 
with  thirty-eight  guns.  On  the  side  of  the 
English,  twenty-seven  thousand  combatants 
were  in  line,  with  forty-two  guns ;  but  the  qual- 
ity and  spirit  of  the  troops  were  decidedly  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  French  army.  The  astound- 
ing intelligence  of  the  defection  of  Bordeaux, 
however,  and  proclamation  of  Louis  XVIII. 
there,  made  Soult  sensible  that  some  great  ef- 
fort was  necessary  to  counteract  the  growing 
disaffection  of  the  southern  provinces,  and  pre- 
vent his  army  from  melting  away,  as  it  had  re- 
cently done,  from  the  despondency  and  discon- 
tent of  the  newly-imbodied  conscripts.  This 
was  the  more  necessary,  as  the  admirable  dis- 
cipline and  prompt  payment  for  supplies  of  all 
sorts  which  obtained  in  the  British  camp,  con- 
trasted so  fearfully  with  the  forced  requisitions 
to  which  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  from 
the  capture  of  all  his  magazines,  and  the  general 
license  in  which  his  troops  indulged  after  the 
retreat  from  Orthes,  that  he  wrote  to  the  min- 
ister of  war  at  Paris,  that  "  he  wanted  officers 
who  knew  how  to  respect  property ;  and  that 
the  people  seemed  more  disposed  to  favour  the 
invaders  than  to  second  the  French  army." 
Influenced  by  these  considerations,  the  French 
marshal  no  sooner  learned  the  events  at  Bor- 


*  "  It  is  not  to  subject  our  country  to  the  yoke  of  stran- 
gers that  the  English,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguese  have 
approached  our  walls.  They  have  united  in  the  south,  as 
the  other  people  have  in  the  north,  to  destroy  the  scourge  of 
nations,  and  replace  him  by  a  monarch,  the  father  of  his 
people  ;  it  is  by  him  alone  that  we  can  appease  the  wrath 
of  a  neighbouring  nation,  whom  we  have  oppressed  with 
the  most  perfidious  despotism.  The  hands  of  the  Bourbons 
are  unstained  by  French  blood:  with  the  testament  of  Louis 
XVI.  in  their  hand,  they  forget  all  resentment:  everywhere 
they  proclaim  and  prove  that  tolerance  is  the  first  principle 
by  which  they  are  actuated.  It  is  in  deploring  the  terrible 
ravages  of  the  tyranny  which  license  induced,  that  they 
forget  errors  occasioned  by  the  illusions  of  liberty.  The 
short  and  consoling  expressions  addressed  to  you  by  the 
husband  of  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  '  No  more  ty- 
rants ;  no  more  war ;  no  more  conscription  ;  no  vexatious 
imposts,'  have  already  proved  a  balm  to  every  heart. 
Possibly  it  is  reserved  for  the  great  captain  who  has  al- 
ready merited  the  glorious  title  of  the  liberator  of  nations, 
to  give  his  name  to  the  glorious  epoch  of  such  a  happy 
prodigy."— Proclamation,  Yith  of  March,  1814,  by  M.  Lynch, 
Mayor  of  Bordeaux.     Beauchamps,  ii.,  101,  102. 

t  Beauch.,  ii.,  96,  102.  Wellington  to  Due  d'Angou- 
leme,  March  16,  1814,  Gurw.,  xi.,  584,  585.  Nap.,  ri., 
595,  602. 


deaux,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  Duke  d'An- 
gouleme,  than  he  issued  a  counter  address, 
couched  in  energetic  language,  and  strains  of  no 
measured  invective  against  the  English  policy 
and  government.  While  a  calm  retrospect  of 
the  past  has  now  demonstrated,  even  lo  the 
French  themselves,  that  great  part  of  his  re- 
proaches were  unfounded,  and  may  make  us 
smile  at  the  vehemence  of  some  of  his  expres- 
sions ;  yet  candour  must  recollect  the  critical 
and  unparalleled  circumstances  in  which  Soult 
was  placed  when  this  proclamation  was  issued, 
and  do  justice  to  the  firmness  which,  amid  the 
general  wreck  of  the  imperial  fortunes,  remain- 
ed unshaken,  and  the  fidelity  which,  surrounded 
by  defection,  nailed  its  colours  to  the  mast.*t 

This  proclamation  produced  a  considerable 
impression,  at  least  upon  the  old  Soult  resuraes 
soldiers  in  his  army ;   and  Soult,  the  offensive, 
anxious  to  take  advantage  of  the  a^d  finally  re- 
excitement,  and  of  the  absence  of  *reats  t0  Tou" 
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so  large  a  portion  of  the  English 
troops  at  Bordeaux,  determined  to  resume  of- 
fensive operations.  Accordingly,  on 
the  12th  of  March,  he  put  his  troops  in  rc  12- 
motion  ;  and  as  Wellington's  main  body  was 
concentrated  round  Aire  and  Barcelone,  yet  di- 
vided in  two  by  the  Adour,  he  concentrated  his 
forces  on  the  side  of  Maubourguet,  on  the  high 
table-land  between  Pau  and  Aire,  designing  to 


*  Nap.,  vi.,  580,  581,  587.     Beauch.,  ii.,  430,  431.     Soult 
to  War  Minister.  March  14,  1814.  Nap.,  vi.,  580. 

t  "  Soldiers  !  At  the  battle  of  Orthes  you  did  your  duty  ; 
the  enemy's  losses  surpassed  yours,  and  his  blood  moistened 
the  ground  he  gained.  He  has  had  the  indecency  since  to 
provoke  you  and  your  countrymen  to  revolt  and  sedition. 
He  speaks  of  peace,  but  firebrands  of  sedition  follow  him. 
Thanks  to  him  for  making  known  his  intentions  :  our  forces 
are  thereby  multiplied  a  hundred-fold  ;  he  has  rallied  round 
our  standard  all  those  who,  deceived  by  appearances,  be- 
lieved our  enemies  would  make  an  honourable  war.  No 
peace  with  that  disloyal  and  perfidious  nation  !  No  peace 
with  the  English  and  their  auxiliaries  until  they  quit  the 
French  territory !  They  have  dared  to  insult  the  national 
honour ;  they  have  had  the  infamy  to  incite  Frenchmen  to 
become  perjured  towards  the  emperor.  Revenge  the  of- 
fence in  blood  !  To  arms  !  Let  this  cry  resound  through 
the  south  of  France ;  the  Frenchman  that  now  hesitates 
abjures  his  country,  and  belongs  to  its  enemies.  Yet  a  few 
days,  and  those  who  believe  in  English  honour  and  sincer- 
ity will  learn  to  their  cost  that  cunning  promises  are  made 
to  abate  their  preparations,  and  subjugate  them.  They  will 
ream  to  their  cost,  that  if  the  English  pay  and  are  generous 
to-day,  to-morrow  they  will  retake,  and  with  interest,  in. 
contributions,  what  they  disburse.  Let  the  pusillanimous 
beings  who  calculate  the  cost  of  saving  their  country  recol- 
lect that  the  English  have  in  view  to  reduce  the  French  to 
the  same  servitude  as  the  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and  Si- 
cilians. History  shows  the  English  at  the  head  of  all  con- 
spiracies, all  odious  plots  and  assassinations  ;  arming  to 
overthrow  all  principles,  to  destroy  all  great  commercial 
establishments,  to  satisfy  their  insatiable  cupidity.  Does 
there  exist  upon  the  face  of  the  globe  a  point  known  to  the 
English  where  they  have  not  destroyed,  by  seditions  and  vi- 
olence, all  manufactures  which  could  rival  their  own  ? 
Thus  will  they  do  to  the  French  if  they  prevail.  Be  obe- 
dient and  yield  to  discipline,  and  reserve  your  implacable 
hatred  for  the  traitors  and  enemies  to  the  French  peace. 
War  to  the  death  against  those  who  would  divide  to  destroy 
us,  and  to  those  cowards  who  desert  the  imperial  eagles  to 
range  themselves  under  another  banner." — See  Gurwood, 
xi.,  594  ;  Napier,  vi.,  587,  589.  This  proclamation  is  one 
of  the  most  curious  and  instructive  monuments  of  the  Rev- 
olution. The  magnanimous  policy  of  Wellington,  which, 
aiming  at  moving  the  moral  affections,  coerced  so  effectual- 
ly the  disorders  of  his  troops  ;  the  generous  forbearance  ot 
England,  which,  an  enemy  only  to  the  Revolution  and  its 
spoliations,  proposed  to  leave  France  untouched,  could  not 
be  conceived  by  the  French  general.  He  thought  it  was 
the  homage  which  vice  in  hypocrisy  pays  to  virtue.  It  is 
interesting  to  contrast  this  furious  tirade  with  Soult's  un- 
bounded praises  of  England  at  the  London  dinner,  on  occa- 
sion of  the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria  in  1839  ;  yet  both 
were  probably  sincere  at  the  tima 
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March  19. 


strike  a  blow  at  the  English  divisions  on  the 

left  bank  of  that  river.     On  the  13th 

c      "  he  made  a  stroke  at  Pau,  intending  to 

arrest  the  nobles  who  had  assembled  to  wel- 

.,     .  „    come  the  Duke  d'Angouleme,  but  was 

Murcli  14 

stopped  by  Fane,  who  anticipated 
him,  and  the  blow  failed.  Some  lesser  actions 
of  cavalry  took  place  in  front  of  Aire,  in  which 
the  Portuguese  horse  sustained  a  trifling  loss  ; 
but  Wellington,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  this  in- 
cursion, brought  over  the  third  and  sixth  divis- 
ions across  the  Adour  to  support  Hill,  and  at 
the  same  time  gave  orders  to  Freyre's  Galicians 
and  Giron's  Andalusians  to  issue  from  the  val- 
ley of  the  Bastan,  where  they  had  been  hitherto 
kept  to  prevent  plundering,  and  come  up  to  his 
support.  By  this  means  he  collected  thirty-six 
thousand  men,  including  the  troops  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Adour,  to  withstand  the  irruption  ; 
and  Soult,  fearing  to  attack  such  a  force,  and 
hearing  of  the  fall  of  Bordeaux,  determined  to 
retire.  He  sent  forward,  accordingly,  his  con- 
scripts at  once  to  Toulouse,  being  resolved  to 
try  once  more  the  fortune  of  arms  in  the  strong 
position  which  was  presented  in  the  environs  of 
that  city,  and  commenced  a  rapid  retreat.  The 
British  army  as  swiftly  followed  in  pursuit,  on 
both  banks  of  the  Adour,  but  the  great  bulk  of 
their  force  was  always  on  the  left  bank.  A 
sharp  combat  took  place  at  Vic-Bigorre  on  the 
19th,  when  D'Armagnac  and  Paris 
were  only  compelled  at  length  to  fall 
back,  after  each  side  had  sustained  a  loss  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men.  Unhappily,  that  on 
the  side  of  the  British  included  the  able  and  ac- 
complished Colonel  Sturgeon  of  the  engineers, 
whose  efforts  and  genius  had  been  so  signally 
evinced  through  the  whole  course  of  the  Penin- 
sular war.* 

A  more  serious  action  took  place  when  the 
Combat  of  army  approached  Tarbes.  The  light 
Tarbes.  division  and  hussars  were  still  on  the 
March  20.  rjgilt  bank  of  the  Adour ;  but  when 
they  approached  that  town,  which  stands  on  the 
upper  part  of  that  stream,  a  simultaneous  move- 
ment was  made  by  Hill  with  the  right  wing,  and 
Clinton  on  the  left,  to  envelop  and  cut  off  Ha- 
rispe  and  Villatte's  divisions,  which  formed  the 
French  rear-guard  in  occupation  of  it.  The 
combat  began  at  twelve  o'clock,  by  a  violent 
fire  from  Hill's  artillery  on  the  right,  which  was 
immediately  re-echoed  in  still  louder  tones  by 
Clinton  on  the  left ;  while  Alten,  with  the  light 
division,  assailed  the  centre.  The  French  fought 
stoutly,  and,  mistaking  the  British  rifle  battal- 
ions from  their  dark  uniform  for  Portuguese,  let 
them  come  up  to  the  very  muzzles  of  their  guns. 
But  the  rifles  were  hardy  veterans,  inured  to 
victory  ;  and  at  length  Harispe's  men,  unable 
to  stand  their  deadly,  point-blank  fire,  broke  and 
fled.  If  Clinton's  men  on  the  left  had  been  up 
at  this  moment,  the  French  would  have  been 
totally  destroyed  ;  for  Hill  had,  at  the  same 
moment,  driven  back  Villattc  on  the  right,  and 
the  plain  beyond  Tarbes  was  covered  with  a 
confused  mass  of  fugitives,  closely  followed  by 
the  shouting  and  victorious  British.  But  Clin- 
ton's troops,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  efforts, 
had  not  been  able  to  get  up :  the  numerous 
ditches  and  hedges  which  intersected  the  plain 

*  Nap.,  Ti.,  606, 617.  Koch,  ii.,  304, 307.  Vict,  et  Conq., 
xxiii.,  250,  251. 


rendered  all  pursuit  by  the  cavalry  impossible  ; 
and  thus  the  French,  though  utterly  broken, 
succeeded,  with  very  little  loss,  in  reaching  a 
ridge  three  miles  distant,  where  Clauzel,  who, 
with  four  divisions,  was  drawn  up  to  receive 
them,  immediately  opened  a  heavy  fire  from  all 
his  batteries  upon  the  allies.  This  at  once 
checked  the  pursuit ;  and  in  the  night  Soult  re- 
tired in  two  columns,  one  on  the  high  road,  the 
other  on  the  right,  guided  by  watch-fires  on  the 
hills.  Such  was  the  rapidity  of  his  retreat — as 
he  was  now  making  by  rapid  strides  for  Tou 
louse,  where  his  great  depots  were  placed,  and 
on  which  all  his  future  combinations  were  based 
— that  he  reached  that  town  in  four  days,  and 
arranged  his  army  in  position  before  it  on  the 
25th.  Wellington,  encumbered  with  a  great  ar- 
tillery and  pontoon  train,  and  obliged  to  keep 
his  men  well  in  hand,  from  the  uncertainty 
when  Suchet's  great  re-enforcement  from  Cat- 
alonia, which  was  known  to  be  approaching, 
might  join  the  enemy,  did  not  arrive  on  the 
Touch,  facing  the  French  in  front  of  Toulouse, 
till  the  27th.* 

Thus,  within  six  weeks  after  the  campaign 
opened,  Wellington  had  driven  the  General  re- 
French  from  the  neighbourhood  of  suit  of  the 
Bayonne  to  Toulouse,  a  distance  of  campaign, 
two  hundred  miles  ;  had  conquered  the  whole 
country  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ga- 
ronne ;  had  passed  six  large  and  several  smaller 
rivers  ;  driven  the  enemy's  forces  from  two  for- 
tified letes-du-pont,  and  several  minor  field- 
works  ;  defeated  them  in  one  pitched  battle, 
and  several  lesser  combats  ;  crossed  the  raging 
flood  of  the  Adour  in  the  face  of  the  garrison  of 
Bayonne,  below  that  fortress,  and  laid  siege  to 
it  as  well  as  St.  Jean  Pied-de-Port  and  Navar- 
reins  ;  and,  finally,  brought  about  a  revolution  at 
Bordeaux,  and  a  declaration  in  favour  of  the 
Bourbon  dynasty  from  the  third  city  in  the  Em- 
pire. These  great  successes,  too,  had  been 
gained  by  an  army  composed  of  so  many  and 
such  discordant  nations,  that  the  French  them- 
selves were  astonished  how  it  was  held  togeth- 
er ;  nearly  a  third  of  which,  from  the  fierce  pas- 
sions with  which  it  was  animated,  and  the  ma- 
rauding habits  which  it  had  acquired,  had  not 
yet  been  brought  across  the  frontier ;  which, 
though  considerably  superior  when  the  cam- 
paign commenced,  was  so  wasted  down  by  the 
necessity  of  investing  so  many  fortresses,  and 
occupying  such  an  extensive  tract  of  country, 
that  the  active  force  in  the  field  was  from  the 
very  first  little,  if  at  all,  superior  to  that  of  the 
enemy ;  and  against  an  army  in  great  part  com- 
posed of  the  iron  Peninsular  veterans,  the  best 
troops  now  in  the  French  service,  and  a  gener- 
al second  only  to  Napoleon  in  the  vigour  and 
ability  with  which  he  maintained  a  defensive 
warfare.  It  must  be  confessed  that  there  are 
few  periods  in  the  military  annals  of  the  British 
Empire  fraught  with  brighter  glory  to  its  army 
or  its  chief.  But  the  brows  of  Wellington  and. 
his  followers,  loaded  with  military  laurels,  are 
yet  encircled  with  a  purer  wreath,  when  it  is 
recollected  that  these  advantages  had  been 
gained  without  the  slightest  deviation  from  the 
strict  principles  of  justice  on  which  they  had 

*  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  March  20,  1814,  Gurw., 
xi.,  596.  Nap.,  vi.,  616,  619.  Koch,  u.,  307,  309.  Vict  et 
Conq.,  ixiii.,  251,  252. 
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throughout  maintained  the  contest ;  that  no 
wasting  contributions,  scarce  any  individual 
plunder,  had  disgraced  their  footsteps  ;  that,  to 
avoid  the  pillage  of  their  own  troops,  the  requi- 
sitions of  their  own  generals,  the  peasants  of 
France  sought  refuge  within  the  sanctuary  of 
the  British  lines;  and  that  this  admirable  disci- 
pline was  enforced  by  the  commander  and  obey- 
ed by  his  soldiers,  when  heading  a  vast  military 
array  of  the  Peninsular  forces,  hastily  levied, 
imperfectly  disciplined,  burning  with  resent- 
ment for  the  six  years'  wasting  and  desolation 
of  their  own  country,  and  whose  services  it  was 
frequently  necessary  to  forego,  to  avoid  the  re- 
taliation which  they  so  naturally  endeavoured 
to  inflict  on  their  oppressors.* 

While  these  decisive  blows  were  paralyzing 
Progress  of  tne  imperial  strength  in  the  south 
events  in  Cat-  of  France,  the  progress  of  events  in 
alonia.  Catalonia,  though  of  far  inferior  im- 

portance, was  also  tending  to  the  same  general 
result.  Since  the  junction  of  the  armies  of  Cat- 
alonia and  Arragon,  and  the  retreat  of  the  allied 
force  under  Lord  William  Bentinck  to  Tarago- 
na,  in  September,  1813,  already  noticed,!  the  op- 
posite hosts  had  remained  in  a  state  of  total  inac- 
tivity ;  Clinton,  who  had  succeeded  Lord  Will- 
iam in  the  command,  with  the  British  and  Ger- 
man division  from  Sicily,  ten  thousand  strong, 
with  nine  thousand  of  Sarsfield's  Spaniards,  lay 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Llobregat,  from  its 
moulh  to  the  mountains  ;  Elio,  with  sixteen 
thousand  ill-disciplined  Spanish  troops,  observed 
Gerona  from Vecqui ;  while  Copons's  men,  about 
twelve  thousand  more,  besieged  Peniscola,  and 
blockaded  Lerida,  Mequinenza,  and  the  lesser 
forts  still  occupied  by  the  enemy  in  the  rear. 
On  the  other  hand,  Suchet  had  still  sixty-five 
thousand  admirable  troops,  the  best  in  Spain, 
under  his  command,  and,  without  drawing  a 
man  from  the  fortresses,  he  could  bring  thirty 
thousand  sabres  and  bayonets  into  the  field. 
Offensive  operations  upon  an  extended  scale, 
with  ten  thousand  British  troops,  and  such  a 
disjointed  rabble  of  Spaniards,  without  discipline 
or  magazines,  and  generally  starving,  under  gen- 
erals acting  almost  independent  of  each  other, 
were  of  course  out  of  the  question  ;  and  the 
English  general  found  that,  even  for  lesser  en- 
terprises which  offered  a  fair  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, no  reliance  whatever  could  be  placed  on 
their  co-operation.  From  a  failure  on  Copons's 
part  to  take  the  share  assigned  him,  a  well-con- 
ceived attack  of  Clinton,  with  six  thousand 
men,  on  the  French  posts  at  Molino  del  Rey, 
failed  of  obtaining  complete  success. 

an'  '  At  this  very  time,  however,  Napoleon, 
alarmed  by  the  formidable  invasion  of  the  allies, 
recalled  ten  thousand  men  and  eighty  guns 
from  the  army  of  Catalonia  :  upon  which  Suchet 
increased  the  garrison  of  Barcelona  to  eight 
thousand  men  ;  prepared  to  retire  himself  to 
the  line  of  the  Fluvia,  near  the  foot  of  the  Pyr- 
enees ;  sent  secret  instructions  to  the  garrisons 
in  his  rear  to  make  their  escape  the  best  way 
the)  »uld,  and  join  him  near  Figueras  ;  and 
strongly  recommended  to  Napoleon  to  send  Fer- 
dinand VII.,  under  the  treaty  of  Valen$ay,  as 
speedily  as  possible  into  Catalonia,  in  order  to 
give  him  a  decent  pretext  for  evacuating  all  the 

fortresses,  except  Figueras,  in  that  province, 


»  Nap.,  vi.,  568,  569. 


t  Ante,  iii.,  489. 


and  thereby  enable  him  to  march  with  twenty- 
five  thousand  additional  veterans  to  the  succour 
of  the  emperor.* 

The  return  of  some  of  these  garrisons,  how- 
ever, was  accelerated  by  a  fraudu- 
lent stratagem,  unworthy  of  the  S^by 
military   honour,   by  which    the  Mequinenza, ' 
Spaniards  now  recovered  some  of  an<i  Mouzon  are 
the  fortresses,  in  much  the  same  ^co^ered  by 

,,      _  '        ,    .  .  the  bpamarda 

way  as  the  t  rench  had,  six  years 
before,  got  possession  of  them.  There  was,  at 
this  time,  in  the  French  service,  a  Spaniard  of 
Flemish  descent,  Van  Halen,  who,  duringhis  em- 
ployment in  the  staff  of  Suchet,  had  contrived 
to  make  himself  master,  not  only  of  the  power 
of  exactly  imitating  his  writing,  but  of  his  pri- 
vate seal  and  the  cipher  which  he  made  use  of 
in  his  most  confidential  despatches.  He  had 
even  dived  so  deep  into  his  mysteries  as  to 
have  discovered  the  private  mark  by  which  Su- 
chet had  desired  all  his  chief  officers  to  distin- 
guish his  genuine  from  forged  despatches,  viz., 
the  inserting  a  slender  light-coloured  hair  in  the 
ciphered  paper.  Having  possessed  himself  of 
this  secret  information,  he  entered  into  com- 
munication with  the  Baron  d'Erolles,  and  they 
concocted  orders  addressed  to  the  governors  of 
the  whole  towns  held  by  the  French  in  the  rear 
of  the  allied  army,  directing  them  to  evacuate 
the  fortresses  and  march  to  join  him,  with  a 
view  to  joining  the  emperor  in  the  heart  of 
France.  History  has  little  interest  in  recording 
the  means  by  which  fraud  and  artifice  overreach, 
valour  and  sincerity.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
orders  fabricated  by  Van  Halen  were  so  precise 
and  articulate,  the  forgeries  so  well  executed, 
and  the  preventions  taken  against  discovery  so 
complete,  that  they  deceived  the  governors  of 
Lerida,  Mequinenza,  and  Mouzon,  which  thus 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  ;  though 
their  garrisons  rejoined  Suchet  in  safety,  in  con- 
sequence of  Clinton,  from  an  honourable  dislike 
to  or  distrust  in  the  attempt,  having  done  no- 
thing to  intercept  their  return.  The  stratagem, 
however,  failed  at  Tortosa,  in  consequence  of" 
the  Spanish  general  Sans,  to  whom  the  French 
governor  Robert,  feigning  to  fall  into  the  snare, 
had  written  to  come  with  two  battalions  to  take 
possession  of  the  place,  not  having  courage  to 
do  so.  Suchet  thus  was  rather  benefited  than 
injured  by  Van  Halen's  treachery,  for  he  there- 
by got  back  the  garrisons  of  the  towns 
thus  fraudulently  won,  which  were  oth-  March3- 
erwise  beyond  his  reach ;  but  having  received  or- 
ders from  Napoleon  to  send  off*  a  second  draught 
of  ten  thousand  men  to  Lyons,  he  surrendered 
Gerona  to  the  Spaniards,  and  drew  back  all  his 
troops  in  the  field  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Figu- 
eras, there  to  await  the  issue  of  the  crisis  which 
was  approaching.! 

Meanwhile,  Barcelona  continued  closely  block- 
aded ;  and  a  sally,  which  Habert 
made  on  the  23d  of  February,  was  £ ,™ J  ?Je£_ 
repulsed  with  great  loss  by  Sars-  mination  of  the 
field,  who  commanded  the  block-  war  in  Cataic- 
ading  force.  The  place  continued  nia'  March  20- 
closely  invested  till  the  20th  of  March,  when  Fer- 
dinand VII.  arrived  on  the  frontier  from  Perpig- 

*  Suchet,  ii.,  361,  368.  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxiii.,  252,  253.. 
Nap.,  vi.,  475,  487.     Koch,  ii.,  309,  312. 

t  Suchet,  ii.,  370.  376.  Nap.,  vi.,  487, 493.  Vict,  et  Conq.., 
xxiii.,  254,  255.     Koch,  ii.,  314,  315. 
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nan,  accompanied  by  his  brother,  Don  Carlos, 
and  Don  Antonio,  his  uncle.     He  was  received 
on  the  banks  of  the  Fluvia  with  great  pomp, 
and  in  presence  of  both  the  French  and  Spanish 
armies,  who  made  a  convention  for  a  suspension 
of  arms  on  this  interesting  occasion.     Indeed, 
hostilities  everywhere  ceased  in  Catalonia ;  both 
parties  regarding,  with  reason,  the  war  as  ter- 
minated by  the  treaty  of  Valencay.     Ferdinand 
continued  his  journey  in  perfect  tranquillity  to- 
wards Madrid,  the  honours  of  war  being  render- 
ed to  him  equally  by  the  French  as  the  Spanish 
garrisons  ;  and  Clinton,  in  obedience  to  orders 
received  from  Wellington,  broke  up  his  army  ; 
part  being  embarked  at  Taragona  to  join  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  who  was  engaged  in  opera- 
tions against  Genoa,  and  part  marched  across 
Arragon,  to  join  Wellington  on  the  Garonne. 
The  treaty  of  Valencay,  however,  not  having 
been  ratified  by  the  Cortes,  the  blockade  of  the 
fortresses  still  held  by  the  French  continued ; 
and,  so  late  as  the  18th  of  April,  long  after  peace 
had  been  concluded  at  Paris,  Habert,  in  igno- 
rance of  that  event,  made  a  vigorous  effort  to 
cut  his  way  out  of  Barcelona ;  and,  though  re- 
pulsed and  driven  in  again,  the  encounter  was 
very  bloody,  and  cost  the  Spaniards  eight  hun- 
d red  men.     Intelligence  of  the  pacifica- 
p       '  tion  at  Paris  arrived   four  days  after- 
ward, and  terminated  the  contest  in  that  quar- 
ter ;  and  then  appeared,  in  the  clearest  colours, 
both  the  strength  of  the  hold  which  the  emperor 
had  taken  of  Spain,  and  the  disastrous  effect  of 
the  grasping  system  which  made  him,  even  in 
the  last  extremity,  persist  in  retaining  what  he 
had  once  acquired.     When  the  French  soldiers 
in  Spain  hoisted  the  white  flag,  the  symbol  of 
universal  peace,  they  still  held  Barcelona,  Figu- 
eras,  Tortosa,  Morellas,  Peniscola,  Saguntum, 
and  Denia ;  and  in  these  fortresses  were  shut 
up  no  less  than  sixteen  thousand  veteran  sol- 
diers, which,  with  the  like  force  under  Suchet's 
immediate  command  on  the  Fluvia,  would  have 
given  Napoleon,  when  the  scales  hung  all  but 
even  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  a  decisive  su- 
periority over  the  whole  force  of  the  allied  sov- 
ereigns.* 

The  war  terminated  somewhat  sooner  on  the 
s-  e  oi  San_  western  coast  of  Spain.  The  only 
tona,  and  close  stronghold  still  held  by  the  French 
of  the  war  in  there,  after  the  storming  of  St.  Se- 
ine Peninsula,  bastian,  was  Santona,  which,  situ- 
ated on  the  rocky  extremity  of  a  long  sandy 
promontory  on  the  coast  of  Biscay,  had  long 
been  an  object  of  violent  contest  between  the 
contending  parties ;  and  still,  on  the  edge  of  a 
recovered  monarchy,  hoisted  the  tricolour  flag. 
After  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  it  was  invested  by 
the  Galicians  by  land  and  the  British  cruisers 
by  sea  ;  but  the  latter  blockade  was  maintained 
so  negligently,  and  the  Spanish  land  troops  were 
so  inefficient,  that  Wellington  at  first  gave  orders 
to  Lord  Aylmer's  brigade  to  proceed  thither ; 
and  though  this  intention  was  not  carried  into 
effect,  yet  Captain  Wells,  with  some  British 
sappers  and  miners,  was  sent  to  accelerate  their 
operations.  As  usual,  however,  the  Spaniards 
were  so  dilatory  and  ill  prepared,  that  nothing 
effectual  was  done  till  the  middle  of 
February,  when  the  fort  of  Puertal,  out- 
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side  the  place,  was  carried.  On  the  night  of 
the  21st,  the  outworks  were  stormed  ; 
and  the  direction  of  the  approaches  be-  e  ' 81" 
ing  now  intrusted  to  Captain  Wells,  he  pushed 
his  operations  so  vigorously,  that  the  Fort  La- 
redo, which  commanded  the  harbour,  was  ta- 
ken. Lameth,  the  French  governor,  upon  this, 
offered  to  capitulate  in  April,  on  condition  of 
being  sent  back  to  France.  Wellington  refused 
to  agree  to  these  terms ;  but  hardly  had  his 
declinature  arrived,  when  intelligence  was  re- 
ceived of  the  pacification  at  Paris,  which  closed 
hostilities,  and  the  place,  with  the  tricolour  flag 
still  waving  on  it,  was,  in  terms  of  the  treaty, 
given  over  to  the  Spaniards.* 

To  conclude  the  whole  operations  of  the  Pen- 
insular war,  it  only  remains  to  notice  the  last 
and  bloody  struggles  on  the  Garonne  and  Adour, 
which,  though  not  occurring  in  chronological  or- 
der till  after  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  shall  be 
here  detailed,  in  order  not  to  break  the  narrative 
of  the  decisive  events  which  led  to  that  catas- 
trophe. 

Toulouse,  in  which  the  French  army,  under 
Soult,  was  now  concentrated,  and  Descri  t       f 
before  which  the  British  army  lay,  Touiouse^'and 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Garonne,  the  position 
fronting  the  Touch,  was  well  known  tnere- 
to  Marshal  Soult,  as  he  had  been  born  and  bred 
in  its  vicinity,  and  he  had  long  fixed  upon  it  as 
the  post  where  his  final  stand  for  the  south  of 
France  was  to  be  made.     That  ancient  capital 
of  the  southern  provinces  of  the  monarchy,  so 
celebrated  in  poetry  and  romance,  though  much 
declined  from  its  former  greatness,  still  num- 
bered fifty  thousand  inhabitants  within  its  walls ; 
and  being  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Ga- 
ronne, of  which  it  commanded  the  principal  pas- 
sage, and  the  centre  of  all  the  roads  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  it  was  a  strategetical  point 
of  the  very  highest  importance,  both  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  facilities  for  his  own,  and  keeping 
them  from  the  enemy's  army.     Posted  there, 
the  French  general  was  master  either  of  his  re- 
treat upon  Suchet  by  Carcassone,  or  on  Auge- 
reau  by  Alby ;  while  the  ample  stream  of  the 
Garonne  wafted   supplies   of  all  sorts   to   his 
army,  and  the  walls  of  the  city  itself  afforded  a 
protection  of  no  ordinary  importance  to  his  sol- 
diers.    The  Garonne,  flowing  on  the  west  of 
the  city,  properly  so  called,  presented  to  the  al- 
lies a  deep  curve,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the 
town  is  placed,  connected,  by  a  massy  stone 
bridge  of  ancient  architecture,  with  the  suburb 
of  St.  Cyprien,  situated  on  the  westernmost  of  its 
banks.     This  suburb,  which  first  presented  it- 
self to  the  attack  of  an  enemy  coming  from  the 
side  of  Bayonne,  was  defended  by  an  old  brick 
wall,  flanked  by  massy  towers ;    and   beyond 
this   rampart   Soult   had   erected   outer   field- 
works.     The  city  itself,  on  the  other  bank,  was 
also  surrounded  by  a  thick  brick  wall,  strength- 
ened with  towers  of  such  dimensions  as  to  bear 
four-and-twenty  pounders.     The  great  canal  of 
Languedoc,  which  unites  the  Garonne  to  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  wound  round  the  town  to 
the  east  and  north,  and  joined  the  river  a  few 
miles  below  it ;  forming  in  this  manner,  with 
the  Garonne  itself,  a  vast  wet  ditch,  which,  on 
every  side  except  a  small  opening  to  the  south- 
east, encircled  its  walls  at  the  distance  of  three 
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quarters  of  a  mile.  The  suburbs  of  St.  Etienne 
and  Guillemeri,  which  stretched  out  across  the 
canal  to  the  eastward  from  the  walls,  were 
strengthened  with  field-works  at  the  points 
where  they  crossed  the  canal ;  and  beyond 
them,  on  the  other  side  of  the  canal,  rose  the 
steep  ridge  of  Mont  Rave,  the  outer  face  of 
which,  wherehy  alone  it  could  be  assailed  by 
the  enemy,  being  exceedingly  rugged  and  diffi- 
cult of  access.* 

From  this  description  of  Soult's  position,  it 
was  clear  that  an  attack  on  the 
temp?*  at-at"  town  from  the  west,  and  through 
tack  Toulouse  the  suburb  of  St.  Cyprien,  was  out 
by  passing  0f  the  question.  The  suburb  itself, 
town5  the  flanked  on  either  side  by  a  deep 
and  impassable  river,  defended  by 
a  wall  and  external  redoubt,  could  only  be  for- 
ced at  an  enormous  loss  of  blood  ;  and  even  if 
taken,  the  town  could  only  be  reached  by  a  long 
bridge,  easily  susceptible  of  defence.  The  pas- 
sage above  the  town  presented  difficulties  appa- 
rently formidable  ;  for  it  would  bring  the  allies 
into  the  deep  and  heavy  country  around  the 
Arriege,  the  cross-roads  of  which,  from  the  re- 
cent rains,  had  become  all  but  impassable ;  but, 
nevertheless,  Wellington  resolved  to  attempt  it, 
because,  if  successful,  it  would  detach  Soult 
from  the  succours  he  expected  from  Suchet, 
throw  back  the  latter  general  into  the  Pyrenees, 
by  enabling  the  British  to  cut  off  his  retreat  by 
Narbonne,  open  up  the  communication  with 
Bubna  at  Lyons,  and  compel  Soult  to  abandon 
the  line  of  the  Garonne.  He  commen- 
ced the  formation  of  a  bridge  at  Poitet, 
six  miles  above  Toulouse,  which  appeared  the 
most  advantageous  site  that  could  be  selected  ; 
but  the  stream  was  found  to  be  too  broad  for 
the  pontoons,  and  no  means  of  obviating  the 
defect  existed.  This  delayed  the  passage  for 
some  days ;  but  at  length  Hill  discovered  a 
more  favourable  point  near  Pensaguel,  about 
seven  miles  above  Toulouse,  where  a  bridge 
was  speedily  laid  ;  and  he  immediately  crossed 
over  with  two  British  divisions  and  Morillo's 
Spaniards,  in  all  thirteen  thousand  men  and 
eighteen  guns.  This  detachment  advanced  to- 
wards Toulouse  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ga- 
ronne, while  Wellington,  with  the  main  body, 
threatened  the  faubourg  St.  Cyprien  on  the  left ; 
and  Soult,  not  knowing  on  which  side  he  at  first 
was  to  be  assailed,  kept  the  bulk  of  his  forces 
in  hand  within  the  walls  of  the  town,  only  ob- 
serving Hill  with  light  troops.  But  the  roads 
on  either  side  of  the  Arriege  were  found  to  be 
altogether  impassable ;  and  as  everything  de- 
pended on  rapidity  of  movement,  Hill  wisely 
renounced  the  project  of  an  attack  on  that  side, 
and  recrossing  the  Garonne  on  the  night  of  the 
1st  of  April,  took  up  his  pontoon  bridge,  and 
returned  to  the  headquarters  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river.t 

Wellington  now  determined  to  make  the  at- 

Beresfordwith  temVi  bel°W  the  t0Wn  i  but  th-is 
the  left  wing  is  change  in  the  line  of  attack,  though 
thrown  across  unavoidable  in  the  circumstances, 
below  Tou-  proved  of  the  most  essential  ser- 
vice to  the  French  general ;   for, 
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foreseeing  that  the  passage  would  be  made  on. 
that  side,  he  set  his  whole  army,  and  all  the 
male  population  of  Toulouse,  to  work  at  fortifi- 
cations on  the  Mont  Rave,  by  which  alone  the 
town  could  be  approached  in  that  quarter  ;  and 
with  such  diligence  did  they  work  during  the 
nine  days'  respite  afforded  them  before  the  al- 
lied army  could  finally  effect  their  passage,  that 
a  most  formidable  series  of  field-works  was 
erected  on  the  summit  of  that  rugged  ridge,  as 
well  as  at  all  the  bridges  over  the  canal  and  en- 
trances of  the  suburbs  of  the  town.  Though, 
however,  every  hour  was  precious,  yet  such 
was  the  flooded  state  of  the  Garonne,  from  the 
torrents  of  rain  which  fell,  and  the  melting  of 
the  snows  in  the  Pyrenees,  that  the  English 
general  was  compelled,  much  against  his  will, 
to  remain  inactive  in  front  of  St.  Cyprien  till 
the  evening  of  the  3d.  Then,  as  the  river  had 
somewhat  fallen,  the  pontoons  were  car-  .  .. 
ried  in  the  night  to  Grenade,  fifteen  miles  pn  ' 
below  Toulouse ;  and  the  bridge  having  been 
quickly  thrown  over,  a  battery  of  thirty  guns 
was  established  to  protect  it,  and  three  divisions 
of  infantry  and  three  of  cavalry  immediately 
passed  over,  which  captured  a  large  herd  of 
oxen  intended  for  the  French  army.  But, 
meanwhile,  a  catastrophe,  threatening  the  most 
terrible  consequences,  ensued  The  river  rose 
again  in  raging  torrents  ;  the  ..  ght  division  and 
Spaniards,  intended  to  follow  the  leading  divis- 
ions, could  not  be  got  across ;  the  grappling 
irons  and  supports  were  swept  away ;  and,  to 
avoid  total  destruction,  it  became  necessary  to 
take  up  the  pontoons  and  dismantle  the  bridge, 
leaving  Beresford,  with  fifteen  thousand  foot 
and  three  thousand  horse,  alone  exposed  to  the 
whole  weight  of  the  French  army  of  at  least, 
double  their  strength.* 

Soult  was  immediately  made  acquainted  with 
this  passage,  but  he  was  not  at  first  His  danger, 
aware  of  the  small  amount  of  force  and  supmenesg 
which  was  got  across  ;  and  when  of  Soot- 
he did  learn  it,  he  deemed  it  more  advisable  to 
await  the  enemy  in  the  position  he  had  fortified 
with  such  care  at  Toulouse,  than  to  incur  the 
chance  of  a  combat,  even  with  such  superior 
forces,  on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne.     He  re- 
mained, accordingly,  from  the  4th  to  the  8th 
without  moving  from  his  intrenched  position, 
and  thereby  lost  the  fairest  opportunity  of  stri- 
king a  serious,  if  not  decisive,  blow  against  the 
British   army,  which   had  occurred  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war.     Wellington,  during  this 
terrible   interval,  remained  calm   on   the  oth- 
er side,  ready  to  cross  over  in  person  by  boat 
the  moment  Beresford  was  attacked :  he  was 
confident  in  his  troops,  even  against  twofold 
odds  ;  and  having  done  his  utmost  to  avert  dan- 
ger, calmly  awaited  the  result ;    and  he  has 
since  been  heard  to  say  that  he  felt  no  disquie- 
tude, and  never  slept  sounder  in  his  life  than  on 
those  three  nights.     At  length,  on  the  morning 
of  the  8th,  the  river  having  subsided,  the  bridge 
was  again  laid  down  ;  Freyre's  Spaniards,  the 
Portuguese  artillery,  were  crossed  over ;  and 
Wellington,  taking  the  command  in  person,  ad- 
vanced to  Fenoulhiet,  within  five  miles  of  Tou- 
louse.   Hill,  with  two  divisions,  was  left  to  men- 

*  Belm.,  i.,  281.  Nap.,  vi.,  631,  632.  Vaud.,  iii.,  104, 
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ace  the  suburb  of  St.  Cyprien  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  and  the  pontoon  bridge  brought 
higher  up,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  communication 
between  him  and  the  main  body  of  the  army. 
In  the  course  of  the  advance  towards  the  town, 
a  sharp  cavalry  action  took  place  at  the  bridge 
of  Croix  de  Orade,  over  the  Ers,  where  Vial's 
dragoons  were  overthrown  by  the  18th  hussars, 
led  by  Major  Hughes,  the  bridge  carried,  and  a 
hundred  prisoners  taken,  with  hardly  any  loss 
to  the  British  troops.* 

From  the  heights  to  which  Wellington  had 
Advantages  of  now  advanced,  he  had  a  distinct 
the  French  po-  view  of  the  French  position,  which 
sition.  jje  carefully  studied,  and  the  whole 

of  the  next  day  was  spent  in  bringing  up  the 
troops,  which  was  not  completely  effected  till 
the  evening  of  the  9th,  and  preparing  for  the 
battle.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Soult's  meas- 
ures had  been  conducted  with  great  ability,  and 
that  his  judicious  selection  of  Toulouse  as  his 
battle-field  had  almost  restored  the  chances  of 
success  in  his  favour.  He  had  gained  seven- 
teen days  of  perfect  rest  for  his  troops,  during 
which  they  had  been  sheltered  from  the  weath- 
er, and  both  their  physical  strength  and  spirit 
essentially  improved.  He  had  brought  the  ene- 
my to  fight  with  an  equality  of  force  ;  for  one 
third  of  the  British  army  was  on  the  opposite 
bank  before  St.  Cyprien,  a  fortress  so  strong  in 
front  and  secure  in  flank,  that  a  small  body  of 
conscripts  might  be  there  securely  left  to  com- 
bat them.  The  main  body,  under  Soult's  im- 
mediate command,  was  posted  on  the  rugged 
summit  of  Mont  Rave,  called  the  Calvinet  plat- 
form, in  an  elevated  position  about  two  miles 
long,  and  strengthened  on  either  flank  by  strong 
fieldworks.  This  formidable  position  could  be 
reached  only  by  crossing  first  a  marshy  plain, 
in  some  places  impassable  from  the  artificial 
inundations  of  the  Ers,  and  then  a  long  and 
steep  hill,  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  artillery  and 
redoubts  on  the  summit.  All  the  bridges  of  the 
Ers,  except  the  Croix  d'Orade,  were  mined  ; 
and  it  was  therefore  necessary  for  the  British 
army  to  make  a  flank-march  under  fire,  so  as  to 
gain  the  southeastern  slope  of  the  Mont  Rave, 
and  ascend  the  hill  from  that  side.  If  the  sum- 
mit of  the  ridge  should  be  carried,  there  remain- 
ed the  interior  line,  formed  by  the  canal,  with 
its  fortified  bridge,  houses,  and  suburbs,  and 
within  it  again  a  third  line,  formed  of  the  walls 
of  the  ancient  city,  planted  with  cannon,  which 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  carry  without  reg- 
ular approaches  or  an  enormous  slaughter.t 

Wellington,  having  carefully  examined  the 
,„  „.        ,      enemy's  ground,  adopted  the  fol- 

Wellington's      ,        ■  r-        r'  4.1      l  •       -a-n  *u 

plan  of  attack,  lowing  plan  of  attack.  Hill,  on  the 
left  bank,  was  to  menace  St.  Cyp- 
rien, so  as  to  distract  the  enemy's  attention  in 
that  quarter,  and  prevent  their  sending  any  suc- 
cours to  the  right  bank  of  the  river ;  Picton 
and  Alten,  with  the  third  and  light  divisions, 
Freyre's  Spaniards,  and  Bock's  heavy  dragoons, 
were  to  advance  against  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  enemy's  line,  and,  if  possible,  carry  the 
hill  of  Pugade,  so  as  to  restrain  the  enemy  in 

*  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  April  12,  1814,  Gurw., 
xi.,  633.     Nap.,  vi.,  632,  633.     Vaud.,  ni.,  104,  105. 

1  Nap.,  vi.,  636,  637.  Vaud.,  ii.,  107,  109.  Koch,  in., 
641',  643.  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  April  12,  1814, 
Guiw.,  xi.,  633. 


1  that  quarter ;  but  they  were  not  to  endeavour 
to  carry  the  summit.  Meanwhile,  Beresford, 
with  the  fourth  and  sixth  divisions,  with  Pon- 
sonby's  dragoons  and  three  batteries  of  cannon, 
after  crossing  the  Ers  at  the  Croix  d'Orade,  and 
skirting  the  base  of  the  Mont  Rave,  was  to  de- 
file along  the  low  ground  between  it  and  the 
marshy  banks  of  the  Ers,  and  having  gained  the 
extreme  French  right,  wheel  into  line  and  ascend 
the  hill  there,  and  assault  the  redoubts  of  St. 
Cyprien  on  the  summit.  This  plan  of  opera- 
tions was,  perhaps,  unavoidable,  and  it  certain- 
ly promised  to  distract  the  enemy  by  three  at- 
tacks :  at  St.  Cyprien,  the  hill  of  Pugade,  and 
St.  Sypierre  at  once ;  but  it  was  open  to  the 
serious  disadvantage  of  dividing  the  main  body 
of  the  army  into  two  different  bodies,  separated 
by  above  two  miles  from  each  other  ;  while  the 
enemy,  in  concentrated  masses,  lay  on  the  hill 
above  them,  and  might  crush  either  separately 
before  the  other  could  come  to  its  assistance. 
It  was  exactly  a  repetition  of  the  allied  cross 
march,  on  the  flank  of  which  Soult  had  fallen 
with  such  decisive  effect  at  Austerlitz,*  or  of 
Marmont's  undue  extension  to  his  left,  towards 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  of  which  Wellington  himself 
had  so  promptly  availed  himself,  to  the  ruin  of 
the  French,  at  Salamanca. t  Singular  coinci- 
dence !  that,  in  the  very  last  battle  of  the  war, 
the  one  commander  should  have  repeated  the 
hazardous  movements  which,  when  committed 
by  his  adversary,  had  proved  fatal  to  the  French 
cause  in  the  Peninsula  ;  and  the  other  failed  to 
take  that  advantage  of  it,  by  which  he  himself 
had  formerly,  under  Napoleon's  direction,  de- 
cided the  contest  in  Germany.}: 

Secure  under  cover  of  his  numerous  intrench- 
ments  on  the  long  summit  of  the  D   ...      ,., 

„ ,  „  ,    •        ,  .       ,        ,.  Position  oi  the 

Mont  Rave,  and  in  the  suburb  of  French,  and 
St.  Cyprien,  Soult  calmly  awaited  forces  on  both 
the  attack.  Reille,  with  the  divis-  Sldes- 
ion  Maransin,  was  in  St.  Cyprien,  opposed  to 
Hill  in  the  external  defences  of  that  suburb  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river ;  D'Erlon  occupied 
the  line  on  the  right  bank,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  canal  to  the  plateau  of  Calvinet,  Daricau 
being  at  the  bridge  of  Matabiau,  and  D'Armag- 
nac  thence  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Mont  Rave  ;  Villatte  was  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill  of  Pugade,  at  the  northern  corner  of  the 
plateau ;  Harispe's  men  occupied  the  works  in 
the  centre ;  from  thence  to  the  extreme  right 
Taupin's  division  was  placed,  a  little  in  advance, 
with  the  summit  of  St.  Sypierre  strongly  occu- 
pied. Berton's  cavalry  were  in  the  low  grounds 
near  the  Ers,  to  observe  the  movements  of  the 
enemy  ;  Travot's  division,  composed  chiefly  of 
conscripts,  occupied  the  fortified  suburb  of  St. 
Michel  to  the  bridge  of  Matabiau  ;  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  Toulouse  lined  the  ramparts, 
and  performed  the  service  of  the  interior  of  the 
town.  The  forces  on  the  opposite  sides  were 
unequal  in  point  of  numerical  strength,  but 
nearly  matched  in  military  strength  :  the  Anglo- 
Portuguese  around  Toulouse  being  fifty  two 
thousand,  including  seven  thousand  horse  and 
sixty  four  pieces  of  cannon ;  but  of  these  twelve 
thousand  were  Spaniards,  who  could  not  be  re- 


♦  Ante,  ii.,  368.  t  Ante,  iii.,430. 

t  Soult's  Official  Despatch,  April  11,  1814,  Belm.,  714. 
Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  April  12,  1814,  GurW.,  ii., 
633. 
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lied  on  for  a  serious  shock.  The  French  had 
nearly  forty  thousand,  of  whom  thirty-eight 
thousand  were  brought  into  the  field,  including 
Travot's  reserve,  but  exclusive  of  the  National 
Guard  of  Toulouse  ;  and  they  had  eighty  pieces 
of  cannon,  some  of  them  of  very  heavy  calibre. 
The  superiority  in  respect  of  numbers  was  clear- 
ly on  the  side  of  the  allies ;  but  this  might  be 
considered  as  compensated  in  point  of  effective 
force  by  the  great  strength  of  the  French  posi- 
tion, their  local  advantage,  as  lying  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a  vast  circle  of  which  the  allies  formed 
the  circumference,  the  triple  line  of  intrench- 
ments  on  which  they  had  to  fall  back  in  case  of 
disaster,  the  heavy  artillery  which  crowned  their 
fieldworks,  and  the  homogeneous  quality  of 
their  troops,  all  French,  and  containing  that 
intermixture  of  young  and  veteran  soldiers 
which  forms,  perhaps,  the  best  foundation  for 
military  prowess.*  Both  sides  were  animated 
with  the  most  heroic  resolution  ;  for  they  were 
alike  aware  that  their  long  struggle  was  draw- 
ing to  a  termination,  and  that  victory  or  defeat 
now  would  crown  the  glories  of  the  one,  or  ob- 
literate the  humiliation  of  the  other.f 

"Wellington  gave  the  signal  for  the  corn- 
Battle  of  mencement  of  the  battle  at  seven 
Tojiiouse.  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Picton  and 
April  10.  Alten,  on  the  right  of  the  main  battle 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Garonne,  drove  the 
French  advanced  posts  between  the  river  and 

*  The  battle  of  Toulouse  being  the  last  in  the  Peninsu- 
lar contest,  and  a  pitched  battle  of  no  ordinary  interest  and 
importance,  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  between  the 
military  historians  of  France  and  England  :  the  former  have 
laboured  hard  to  diminish  the  effective  French  force  in  the 
field,  while  they  magnified  the  British  ;  and  one  of  them, 
Cnoumara,  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  claim  for  Marshal 
Soult  and  his  countrymen  the  merit  of  a  victory  on  the  oc- 
casion. The  British  numbers  in  the  field  are  exactly  known, 
as  the  Morning  State  of  the  whole  army  on  April  10  is  ex- 
tant, and  has  been  published  by  Colonel  Napier,  vol.  vi., 
710.  The  French  numbers  cannot  be  so  accurately  ascer- 
tained, as  no  imperial  muster-rolls  are  extant  subsequent  to 
December,  1813.  The  statement  given  in  the  text  is  found- 
ed on  the  detail  of  their  army,  as  given  by  their  able  and 
impartial  military  historian,  Koch,  with  the  amount  of  Tra- 
vot's reserve  from  Vaudoncourt,  iii.,  107. 

I.  Allied  Force. 

Present,  Effective. 

4th  Division,  Cole 4,61 3 

6th  Division,  Clinton 4,877 

3d  Division,  Picton 3,924 

Light  Division,  Alten 3,709 

2d  Division,  Stewart 5,990 

Le  Cor's  Portuguese 3,307 

Rank  and  File,  bayonets 26,420 

Officers,  Sergeants,  &c 2,872 

Infantry 29,292 

Artillery 6,832 

Cavalry 3,600 

British  and  Portuguese 39,724 

Spaniards 12,000 

51,724 
II.  French  Force. 

PreseDt,  Effective. 

Infantry 30,000 

Cavalry 3,000 

Trevot's  reserve 4,000 

37,000 
Artillery  and  drivers  1,480 

Total 38,480 

—Morning  State,  10th  April,  1814;  Napier,  vi.,  670; 
Koch,  iii.,  639  ;  and  Tableau  xiv.  for  the  details. 

t  Nap.,  vi.,  670.  Koch,  iii.  Vaud.,  ii.,  107.  Jones,  ii., 
372. 


the  hill  of  Pugade  back  to  their  fortified  posts 
on  the  canal ;  Hill  drove  them  in  to  their  exte- 
rior line  at  St  Cyprien ;  while  Clinton  and  Cole, 
at  the  head  of  the  4th  and  5th  divisions,  rapidly 
defiled  over  the  bridge  of  Croix  d'Orade,  and, 
after  driving  the  enemy  out  of  the  village  of 
Mont  Blanc,  continued  their  march  along  the 
margin  of  the  Ers,  sheltered  by  Freyre's  Span- 
iards, who  established  themselves  on  the  su  li- 
mit of  the  Pugade,  from  whence  the  Portuguese 
guns  opened  a  heavy  fire  on  the  more  elevated 
fortified  heights  of  the  Calvinet.  The  way  hav- 
ing been  thus  cleared  on  the  right,  Beresford, 
with  Cole  and  Clinton's  divisions,  preceded  by 
the  hussars,  continued  their  march,  at  as  swift 
a  pace  as  they  could,  along  the  level  ground  be- 
tween the  foot  of  the  ridge  and  the  Ers.  But 
the  plain  was  found  to  be  extremely  marshy, 
and  in  many  places  intersected  by  water-cours- 
es, which  retarded  the  troops  not  a  little  ;  while 
Berton's  cavalry  vigorously  skirmished  with  the 
British  horse  in  front,  and  a  thundering  fire  from 
the  summit  of  Mont  Rave  in  flank  incessantly 
tore  their  ranks  at  every  discharge.  Nothing 
could  be  more  critical  than  this  flank  march, 
with  less  than  thirteen  thousand  men,  in  such 
a  hollow  way,  with  a  superior  force  strongly 
posted  on  the  ridge  on  their  right,  and  an  im- 
passable morass  and  river  on  their  left.  For- 
tune seemed  to  have  thrown  her  choicest  fa- 
vours in  the  way  of  the  French  marshal ;  and, 
to  complete  the  danger  of  Beresford's  situation, 
a  disaster,  wellnigh  attended  with  fatal  conse- 
quences, soon  occurred  on  the  left,  which  seem- 
ed to  render  nearly  the  whole  force  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Calvinet  disposable  to  crush  the  col- 
umn painfully  toiling  beneath  its  guns  at  its 
foot* 

While  Arenschelt's  guns  were  replying  by  a 
distant  cannonade  from  the  lower  Defeat  of  the 
summit  of  the  Pugade  to  the  eleva-  Spaniards  on 
ted  works  on  the  Calvinet,  Freyre's  the  right  of 
Spaniards  advanced  in  good  order  to  the  Bnt,sh- 
assault  the  northern  angle  of  the  redoubts  on 
the  latter  heights.  They  were  about  nine  thou- 
sand strong,  and  mounted  the  hill  at  first  with 
great  resolution,  driving  before  them  a  French 
brigade,  which  retired  skirmishing  up  to  the 
works  in  their  rear ;  but  when  the  Spaniards 
came  within  range  of  grapeshot,  the  heavy  ar- 
tillery on  the  summit,  sweeping  down  a  level 
sloping  glacis,  which  enabled  every  shot  to  take 
effect,  produced  such  a  frightful  carnage  in  front, 
while  the  great  guns  from  the  redoubt  at  Ma- 
tabiau  tore  their  flank,  that  the  front  rank,  in- 
stead of  recoiling,  rushed  wildly  forward,  with 
the  instinct  of  brave  men,  to  gain  the  shelter 
of  a  hollow  road  which  ran  like  a  dry  ditch  in 
front  of  the  works.  In  great  confusion  they 
reached  this  covered  way  ;  but  the  second  line, 
seeing  the  disorder  in  front,  turned  about  and 
fled  ;  upon  which  the  French,  leaping  with  loud 
shouts  out  of  their  works,  ran  down  to  the  up- 
per edge  of  the  hollow,  and  plied  the  unhappy 
men  who  had  sought  refuge  there  with  such  a 
deadly  fire  of  musketry,  that  it  was  soon  little 
more  than  a  quivering  mass  of  wounded  or  dy- 
ing. Freyre  and  the  superior  officers,  with  ex- 
traordinary gallantry,  strove  to  rally  the  fugi- 


*  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  April  12,  1814,  Gurw., 
xi.,  634.  Soult  to  Due  de  Feltre,  April  11,  1814,  Belm., 
i.,  714.    Nap.,  Ti.,  940,  942.    Vaud.,  iii.,  114,  116. 
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tives,  and  actually  brought  back  the  second 
line  in  tolerable  order  to  the  edge  of  the  fatal 
hollow ;  but  there  they  suddenly  found  them- 
selves torn  in  flank  by  the  discharge  of  a  French 
brigade,  which  they  had  not  hitherto  seen  :  the 
fire  from  above  was  so  violent,  and  the  specta- 
cle beneath  them  so  horrid,  that,  after  hesita- 
ting a  momeni,  they  broke  and  fled  in  wild  con- 
fusion down  the  slope  towards  the  bridge  of 
Croix  d'Orade,  closely  followed  by  the  French, 
plying  them  with  an  incessant  fire  of  musket- 
ry.* Such  was  the  panic,  that  the  fugitives 
poured  in  wild  disorder  to  the  bridge,  and  the 
French  would  have  made  themselves  masters 
of  it,  thus  entirely  isolating  Beresford  from  the 
rest  of  the  army,  had  not  Wellington,  who  was 
there,  checked  the  pursuit  by  the  reserve  artil- 
lery and  Ponsonby's  horse  ;  while  a  brigade  of 
the  light  division,  wheeling  to  its  left,  threw  in 
its  fire  so  opportunely  on  the  flank  of  the  pur- 
suers, that  they  were  constrained  to  return  to 
their  intrenchments  on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  + 
This  bloody  repulse,  which  cost  the  Spaniards 
Picton  also  is  ^u"v  nfteen  hundred  men,  was  not 
repulsed  at  the  the  only  disaster  on  the  right.  Pic- 
bridge  of  Ju-  ton,  with  the  third  division,  had 
meaux.  been  instructed  merely  to  engage 

the  enemy's  attention  by  a  false  attack  ;  but 
when  he  beheld  the  rout  on  the  hill  to  his  left, 
and  the  rush  of  the  French  troops  down  the 
slope  after  the  Spaniards,  he  conceived  the  de- 
sign of  converting  his  feigned  into  a  real  attack, 
supposing  that  that  was  the  only  way  of  draw- 
ing back  the  enemy,  and  avoiding  total  ruin  in 
that  quarter  of  the  field.  Accordingly,  he  ad- 
vanced vigorously,  converting  his  false  attack 
into  a  real  one,  and  pushed  on  to  the  edge  of 
the  counterscarp  of  the  redoubt  which  defended 
the  bridge  of  Jumeaux  over  the  canal.  There, 
however,  all  farther  progress  was  found  to  be 
impracticable,  by  reason  of  the  extraordinary 
height  of  the  opposite  scarp ;  but,  nevertheless, 
Picton's  men  ran  forward,  descended  into  the 
fosse,  and  tried,  by  mounting  on  each  other's 
shoulders,  to  reach  the  top  of  the  opposite  wall. 
All  their  efforts,  however,  were  fruitless :  the 
troops,  being  below  the  range  of  the  guns  on  the 
rampart,  were  overwhelmed  with  a  shower  of 
large  stones,  arranged  for  that  express  purpose 
along  the  parapet,  and  at  last  driven  entirely 
back,  with  the  loss  of  five  hundred  killed  and 
wounded.  Thus,  all  along  its  northern  front, 
the  French  position  had  been  found,  by  dear- 
bought  experience,  to  be  impregnable ;  and  al- 
though Hill  had,  by  a  vigorous  attack,  made 
himself  master  of  the  exterior  line  of  fortifica- 
tions of  St.  Cyprien,  and  though  the  Portuguese 
guns  on  the  hill  of  Pugade,  and  Beresford's  pie- 
ces, which  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  drag 
through  the  miry  ground  on  the  edge  of  the  Ers, 
"with  the  guns  of  the  light  division  near  Mata- 
biau,  kept  up  a  prodigious  concentric  fire  on  the 
redoubts  of  Calvinet,  yet  the  French  cannon  on 
the  works  above,  of  heavier  calibre,  and  firing 


*  One  Spanish  regiment,  the  Tiradors  de  Canlabris,  in 
the  midst  of  this  terrific  carnage  retained  their  post  in  the 
hollow  way.  under  the  redoubts,  when  their  comrades  were 
routed,  till  Wellington  ordered  them  to  retire. — Welling- 
ton to  Lord  Bathurst,  11th  April,  1814  ;  Gurwood, 
xi.,  635  ;  and  Toreno,  v.,  463. 

t  Nap.,  vi.,  640,  641.  Jones,  ii.,  270,  271.  Wellington 
to  Lord  Bathurst,  April  12,  1814,  Guxw.,  xi.,  634.  Vaml.. 
iii..  116,  117. 


down,  replied  with  superior  effect,  and  the 
strength  of  the  position  on  the  two  sides  yet 
assailed  was  unshaken.* 

Everything  now  depended  on  the  success  of 
Beresford  on  the  extreme  British 
left ;  yet  he  was  so  situated,  that  it  ^restord?1"5 
was  hard  to  say  whether  his  divis- 
ions were  not  in  greater  danger  than  any  other 
part  of  the  army.  Separated  now  by  more  than 
two  miles  from  the  remainder  of  their  allies, 
with  their  artillery,  of  necessity,  left  behind  at 
Mont  Blanc,  out  of  cannon-shot,  from  the  im- 
possibility of  dragging  it  forward,  with  their 
rear  to  an  impassable  morass  and  river,  and  a 
line  of  formidable  intrenchments  in  their  front, 
they  had  to  ascend  a  sloping  hill,  above  a  mile 
in  length,  exposed  all  the  way  to  the  raking  fire 
of  a  powerful  army  and  an  array  of  artillery  on 
the  summit.  But  the  danger  soon  became  still 
more  pressing,  and  these  two  divisions  were 
brought  into  such  straits,  that  they  must  either 
conquer  or  die.  Soult,  relieved  by  the  repulse, 
of  the  Spaniards  from  the  pressure  on  his  left, 
and  seeing  distinctly  his  advantage,  concentra- 
ted his  troops  in  hand  for  a  desperate  attack  on 
Beresford,  whom  he  hoped,  by  a  sudden  irrup- 
tion down  the  hill,  to  cut  in  two,  and  sever  al- 
together from  the  remainder  of  the  army.t  It 
was  precisely  a  repetition  of  Napoleon's  perpen- 
dicular attack  on  the  flank  of  the  allies  in  march 
at  Austerlitz,  or  Wellington  on  Thomiere's  di- 
vision at  Salamanca.  He  had  fifteen  thousand 
infantry  and  twelve  hundred  horse  to  make  the 
attack,  which  promised  decisive  success.  The 
orders  were  speedily  given.  Taupin's  division 
on  the  summit  of  the  Mont  Rave,  and  one  of 
Maransin's  brigades  from  St.  Cyprien,  were 
brought  forward,  supported  by  Vial's  and  Ber- 
ton's  dragoons  on  either  flank  of  the  enemy,  and 
directed  to  fall  with  the  utmost  fury  on  Beres- 
ford'3  men,  now  entirely  destitute  of  artillery, 
while  D'Armagnac's  division  supported  them  as 
a  reserve,  and  the  guns  on  the  summit  thunder- 
ered  on  the  devoted  mass  below,  t 

Taupin's  division  speedily  appeared  pouring 
down  from  the  summit  of  the  hill,  Beresford  car. 
flanked  by  clouds  of  cavalry,  and  ries  the  re- 
half  concealed  by  the  volumes  of  doubts  on  the 
smoke  which  issued  from  the  re-  Frencn  "ght- 
doubts  above,  which  now  redoubled  their  fire. 
Their  generals  and  field-officers  were  seen  in 

*  Picton's  Mem.,  ii.,  310,  311.  Vaud.,  iii.,  115,  118.  Nap., 
vi.,  641,  642.  Jones,  ii.,  271.  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxiii.,  353, 
354.     Koch,  iii.,  641,  643. 

t  "  Beresford's  divisions  marched  in  three  lines,  with 
their  flank  to  us  ;  they  presented,  in  consequence,  an  ex- 
tended body.  The  moment  appeared  favourable  to  destroy 
them  ;  with  that  view,  I  ordered  Taupin,  whose  division  was 
formed  on  the  plateau,  to  advance  at  the  pas  de  charge. 
against  the  enemy,  to  pierce  through  his  line,  and  cut  oft' 
all  who  were  thus  imprudently  advanced.  His  division  was 
supported  by  the  division  D'Armagnac  ;  it  was  aided  by  the 
fire  of  the  works  on  the  right  of  the  line,  in  which  General 
Danton  was  posted  with  the  9th  light  infantry  ;  while  Gen- 
eral Soult*  received  orders  to  move  down  with  a  regiment 
of  cavalry,  to  cut  otf  the  communication  on  his  right  between 
the  enemy's  column  and  the  remainder  of  his  army,  and 
two  other  regiments  of  horse  assailed  his  left  flank.  These 
dispositions  promised  the  happiest  result ;  seven  or  eight 
thousand  English  and  Portuguese  could  hardly  fail  to  be  ta- 
ken or  destroyed." — Soult  to  DucDe  Feltre,  l\tk  April, 
1814,  Belmas,  i.,  715. 

t  Soult  to  Due  de  Feltre,  April  11,  1814,  Belm.,  i.,  715. 
Nap.,  vi,  642,  643.  Vaud.,  iii.,  118,  120.  Vict,  et  Conq., 
xxiii.,  353,  354. 

*  The  kib  of  Ok  mirjul 
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front  of  the  line  on  horseback,  waving  their  hats, 
amid  shouts  of  the  multitude,  which,  mingled 
with  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  above,  resem- 
bled the  roar  of  the  ocean  breaking  on  an  iron- 
bound  shore.  Impressed,  but  not  panic-struck, 
with  the  sight,  the  British  troops  halted  in  their 
advance,  and  deployed ;  the  79th  and  42d  High- 
landers, who  were  directly  in  front,  waved  their 
bonnets  in  the  air,  and  returned  the  shouts  with 
three  cheers ;  their  light  company,  by  a  well-di- 
rected fire,  brought  down  several  of  the  gallant 
officers  in  front,  and  the  French  column  halted. 
They  immediately  fired  a  volley  into  the  British 
lines,  and  advanced  amid  a  deafening  roar  of 
musketry  and  cannon.  The  French,  in  column, 
as  usual,  found  themselves  unable  to  withstand 
the  British  in  line,  being  unable,  from  a  few  com- 
panies alone  in  front,  to  make  any  adequate  re- 
sistance to  the  deadly  fire  of  musketry  by  which 
they  were  assailed.  The  British  returned  the 
fire,  and  advanced  to  the  charge.  Lambert's 
brigade  of  the  sixth  division,  with  Anson's  of 
the  fourth,  dashed  forward  with  a  terrible  shout, 
and  the  opposite  lines  seemed  madly  rushing  at 
each  other  in  the  midst  of  smoke,  which  on  both 
sides  obscured  the  view.  But  in  that  dreadful 
moment  the  native  superiority  of  the  British 
courage  was  apparent :  the  French  quailed  be- 
fore the  shock,  the  lines  never  met,  and  when 
the  clouds  of  smoke  cleared  away,  they  were 
seen  wildly  flying  over  the  summit  of  the  ridge, 
closely  followed  by  the  British,  the  42d  and  79th 
in  front,  who,  with  loud  shouts,  carried,  in  the 
confusion,  the  redoubts  of  St.  Sypierre.  Taupin 
was  killed  while  bravely  endeavouring  to  rally 
his  men  ;  Berton's  horsemen,  after  being  repul- 
sed by  the  79th,  whom  they  furiously  charged, 
were  swept  away  in  the  general  rout ;  while 
Cole's  division,  stoutly  ascending  the  hill  on 
Clinton's  left,  completed  the  defeat  of  the  ene- 
my in  that  quarter,  and  not  only  solidly  estab- 
lished the  two  divisions  on  the  summit  of  the 
ridge  at  its  extreme  right,  but  threatened  the 
enemy's  communication  by  the  bridge  of  Demoi- 
selles with  the  town  of  Toulouse.* 

Thus,  by  the  undaunted  resolution  of  Beres- 
Soult's  disposi-  ford,  seconded  by  the  heroic  val- 
tions  to  restore  our  of  his  troops,  not  only  had  he 
the  battle.  extricated  himself  from  a  situation 

of  uncommon  embarrassment  and  danger,  but 
established  his  divisions  in  force  on  the  right 
of  the  enemy's  position,  and  threatened  to  take 
all  their  defences  in  flank.  It  was  now  Soult's 
turn  to  feel  alarmed,  and  he  instantly  made 
fresh  dispositions  to  guard  against  the  danger. 
His  whole  defeated  right  wing  was  re-formed  ; 
D'Armagnac's  brigade  brought  up  with  Haris- 
pe's  division,  and  a  new  line  of  defence  taken 
up,  facing  outward,  stretching  from  the  heights 
of  Calvinet  on  the  left  to  the  intrenchments  at 
the  bridge  of  Demoiselles  on  the  right;  while 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  line  still  retained 
its  old  ground,  facing  the  Spaniards  and  light 
division,  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  posi- 
tion. It  was  the  same  sort  of  line  forming  the 
two  sides  of  a  square,  both  facing  outward, 
which  the  Russians  at  Eylau,  after  having  re- 
pulsed Augereau's  attack  on  their  right,  found 

*  Reminiscences  of  Camp,  in  Pyrenees,  293,  in  Mem.  of 
late  War,  vol.  ii.  Nap.,  vi.,  643,  644.  Jones,  ii.,  272. 
Vand.,  iii.,  120, 121.  Vict,  ct  Conn,.,  **&•.  2M)  2S3-  Belm., 
i.  284.    Koch,  iii.,  640,  642. 


themselves  compelled  to  adopt  when  suddenly 
turned  by  Davoust's  successful  irruption  on  their 
left.*  Some  hours,  however,  elapsed  before  the 
combat  could  be  renewed  :  for  Beresford,  being 
now  firmly  planted  on  the  heights,  waited  till  he 
got  up  his  guns  from  Mont  Blanc  before  he 
again  commenced  his  attack,  which  he  at  length 
effected.  Meanwhile,  Wellington  made  all  the 
dispositions  in  his  power  to  take  advantage  of 
his  success  ;  but  he  had  no  reserve  in  hand  but 
the  light  division  and  Ponsonby's  dragoons,  as 
the  Spaniards  could  not  be  relied  on  for  fresh 
operations,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  remaining 
contest  still  fell  on  Beresford's  wing.t 

About  three  o'clock,  the  artillery  having  join- 
ed Clinton  and  Cole's  division,  Beresford  storms 
Beresford  gave  orders  to  advance  the  redoubts  in 
along  the  level  summit,  towards  the  centre- 
the  redoubts  in  the  centre  of  the  Calvinet.  Cole 
was  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  Clinton  on  the  slope 
down  towards  Toulouse ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  Spaniards  under  Freyre,  now  re- 
formed, advanced  again  to  assault  the  northern 
end  of  the  Calvinet,  and  Picton  resumed  his  at- 
tack on  the  bridge  of  Jumeaux.  Pack  had  ob- 
tained from  Clinton,  for  the  42d,  the  perilous 
honour  of  heading  the  assault,  and  soon  the 
whole  advanced  in  column  to  the  charge.  No 
sooner,  however,  were  the  Highland  feathers 
seen  rising  above  the  brow  of  the  hill,  than  so  ter- 
rible a  fire  of  grape  and  musketry  opened  from 
the  works  above,  that  the  men  involuntarily 
wheeled  by  the  right  into  line,  and  rushed  im- 
petuously forward  towards  the  redoubts.  They 
were  defended  by  bastions  fronted  with  ditches 
full  of  water  ;  but  so  vehement  was  the  rush  of 
the  Highland  brigade,  that  the  enemy  abandoned 
them  before  the  British  got  up,  and  the  42d  en- 
tered the  redoubt  by  its  gorge.  The  French, 
however,  rallied  bravely  ;  Harispe's  men,  led  by 
their  gallant  commander,  headed  the  attack,  and 
soon  the  taken  redoubt  was  surrounded  by  a 
surging  multitude,  which  broke  into  the  work, 
put  a  large  part  of  the  42d  to  the  sword,  and 
again  got  possession  of  that  stronghold.  The 
remains  driven  out,  however,  rallied  on  the  71st, 
79th,  and  92d  ;  and  these  four  Highland  regi- 
ments, charging  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  fought, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  with  such  desperate  reso- 
lution, though  sorely  reduced  in  number,  that 
Harispe's  men  were  never  able  to  push  them 
down  the  slope.  Meanwhile,  the  other  brigades 
of  Cole  and  Clinton  came  up  to  their  assistance  ; 
the  French,  still  furiously  fighting,  were  forced 
back ;  Harispe  and  Baurot  both  fell,  badly 
wounded ;  the  bloody  redoubt  was  retaken  by 
the  79th,  and  the  whole  French  right,  like  a 
vast  mass  of  burning  lava,  amid  volumes  of 
smoke  and  fire,  hurled  down  the  hill  towards 
Toulouse. + 

The  battle  was  now  gained  ;  for  although  the 
Spaniards  were  repulsed  in  their  fresh  Retreatof 
attack  on  the  northern  angle  of  the  Soultbe- 
Calvinet,  and  Picton  also  failed  in  his  hind  the 
renewed  assault  on  the  bridge  of  Ju-  cana1' 
meaux,  yet  three  fourths  of  the  Mont  Rave  was 
won ;  its  central  and  southern  works  were  in 

*  Ante,  ii.,  484. 

t  Jones,  ii.,  273.  Nap.,  vi.,  646.  Beamish,  ii.,  295,  296. 
Soultto  Due  de  Feltre,  April  11,  1814,  i.,  716. 

i  Journal  of  42d,  Mem.  of  late  War,  ii.,  297,  298.  Nap., 
vi.,  646,  6-18.  Jones,  ii.,  873,  274.  Vand.,  iii.,  123,  124. 
Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxui.,  355. 
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the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  his  guns  command- 
ed the  whole  suburb  of  St.  Etienne,  as  far  as 
the  old  walls  of  the  city.  In  these  circumstan- 
ces, at  four  o'clock  Soult  abandoned  the  whole 
remaining  works  of  the  Calvinet,  and  withdrew 
his  troops  at  all  points  within  the  second  line 
of  defence,  formed  by  the  canal  of  Languedoc, 
with  its  fortified  bridge  and  intrenched  suburbs. 
The  Spaniards,  seeing  the  heights  abandoned, 
pressed  up  the  slope  which  had  been  the  thea- 
tre of  such  sanguinary  contention  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  day,  and  the  whole  allied  forces, 
crossing  the  ridge,  fell  on  the  retiring  columns 
of  the  enemy ;  but  they  were  arrested  by  the 
fire  of  the  teles- du-pont,  and  at  seven  o'clock  the 
whole  French  army  were  ranged  behind  the  ca- 
nal, which  formed  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  two  armies.  At  the  same  time, 
Hill  drove  the  enemy  from  their  second  line  of 
intrenchments,  within  the  old  city  wall,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Garonne  ;  and  Picton 
pushed  the  third  division  up  close  to  the  bridge 
head  of  the  canal  next  the  Garonne  ;  while 
Wellington,  having  thus  cooped  the  enemy  up 
within  the  city,  and  established  his  army  in 
proud  array  on  the  bloodstained  summits  of  the 
Mont  Rave,  despatched  his  cavalry  along  the 
banks  of  the  Ers,  so  as  to  occupy  the  Montpelier 
road,  the  only  remaining  issue  which  was  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.* 

Such  was  the  bloody  battle  of  Toulouse,  in 

which,  although  the  victory  unques- 
the'battie    tionably  was  on  the  side  of  the  Brit- 

ish.t  it  is  hard  to  say  to  which  of  the 
two  gallant  armies  the  prize  of  valour  and  de- 
votion is  to  be  awarded.  Situated  as  the  French 
army  was,  assailed  by  superior  force,  and  de- 
pressed by  a  long  course  of  defeats,  the  heroic 
stand  they  made  on  the  Calvinet  was  among  the 
most  honourable  of  their  long  and  glorious  ca- 
reer. It  is  with  a  feeling  of  pride,  not  for  Eng- 
land alone,  but  the  human  race,  that  the  histo- 
rian has  now  to  take  leave  of  the  renowned  an- 
tagonists of  his  country  in  the  Peninsula.  Nor 
was  the  conduct  of  the  British  and  their  allies 
less  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration,  assailing 
a  force  inferior  in  number,  but  in  a  concentra- 
ted intrenched  position,  and  strengthened  with 
the  greatest  possible  advantages  of  nature  and 
art.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was  very  severe, 
and  heavier  on  that  of  the  allies  than  the  French, 
as  might  naturally  be  expected  in  the  attack  of 
intrenchments  ol  such  strength  and  so  defend- 
ed. The  former  lost  four  thousand  five  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  men,  of  whom  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  were  Spaniards,  six 
hundred  and  seven  Portuguese,  and  two  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  fourteen  British ;  the 
French  loss  was  three  thousand  two  hundred 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  on  the  field,  and 
one  thousand  five  hundred  men  were  taken 
prisoners  on  the  12th,  in  Toulouse,  including 

*  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  April  12, 1814,  Gurw.,  xi., 
636,637.  Jones,  ii.,  275,  276.  Nap.,  vi.,  648,  649.  Vaud  , 
iii.,  125,  127.  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxiii.,  355,  356.  Kausler, 
665,^66. 

t  "  The  battle  of  Toulouse,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Dalma- 
tia  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  both  claim  the  honour,  was, 
beyond  all  question,  lost  by  the  former.  But  it  was  so 
dearly  bought,  that  the  English  general  was  in  no  condition 
to  follow  up  his  success,  and  might  have  been  brought  into 
a.  critical  situation  if  the  French  general  had  known  how  to 
avail  himself  of  the  advantages  he  still  jpossessed." — Vau- 
doncotjbt,  iii  ,  128,  129. 


Generals  Harispe,  Baurot,  and  St.  Hilaire,  who 
were  severely  wounded.* 

Soult,  four  days  before  the  battle,  was  aware 
of  the  taking  of  Paris  on  the  29th 
of  March  preceding  ;t  but,  like  a  S^e. 
good  soldier  and  faithful  servant, 
he  was  only  confirmed  by  that  disaster  in  his 
resolution  to  defend  Toulouse  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, hoping  thus  to  preserve  for  the  emperor 
the  capital  of  the  South ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
he  wrote  to  Suchet,  urging  him  to  combine 
measures  for  ulterior  operations  in  Languedoc. 
On  the  day  after  the  battle  he  expected  to  be 
attacked,  and  his  troops  were  posted  at  all 
points  along  the  canal  to  resist  an  assault.  But 
Wellington  wisely  determined  not  to  trust  to 
chance  what  was  certain  by  combination.  The 
strength  of  the  enemy's  defensive  fortifications 
at  the  bridge  heads  of  the  canal  had  been  fatal- 
ly proved  on  the  preceding  day :  ammunition 
for  the  cannon  was  wanting  for  a  protracted 
struggle,  till  supplies  were  got  up  from  the  other 
side  of  the  river;  and  the  whole  of  the  11th 
was  occupied  in  bringing  it  across.  The  attack 
was  fixed  for  daylight  on  the  12th  ;  and,  mean- 
while, the  troops  and  guns  were  brought  up  to 
the  front,  and  the  cavalry  pushed  on  to  the 
heights  of  St.  Martyn,  menacing  Soult's  line  of 
retreat  to  Carcassonne.  How  unwilling  soever 
to  relinquish  the  great  and  important  city  of 
Toulouse,  containing  his  hospitals,  magazines, 
and  depots  of  all  sorts,  Soult  felt  that  it  was  no 
longer  tenable,  and  that,  by  persisting  to  retain 
it,  he  would  run  the  hazard  of  ruining  his  whole 
army  t  Wherefore,  making  his  arrangements 
with  great  ability,  he  left  sixteen  hundred 
wounded,  including  the  gallant  Harispe  and 
two  other  generals,  to  the  humanity  of  the 
British  general,  besides  eight  heavy  guns  ;  and 
defiling  silently  out  at  nightfall,  managed  his 
retreat  so  expeditiously  that  before  daybreak  he 
was  at  Ville  Franche,  two-and-twenty  miles  off", 
on  the  road  to  Carcassonne. § 

Wellington  entered  Toulouse  in  triumph  at 
noon  on  the  12th,  and  met  with  a 
most  brilliant  reception.     A  large  WumX°nf 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants,  in-  entry  into  Tou- 
cluding  the  whole  better  classes,  louse,  and 
had    already  mounted   the  white  SSjSSvni 
cockade,  though  intelligence  of  the 
capitulation  of  Paris,  and  dethronement  of  Na- 
poleon, had  not  yet  been  received ;    and   the 
people,  who   the   day  before  had  been   under 
mortal  apprehensions  at  being  subjected  to  the 
terrors  of  an  assault,  suddenly  found  themselves 
delivered  at  once  from  their  alarm  and  their 
oppression,  and  the  reign  of  a  pacific  monarch 


*  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  April  12,  1814,  Gurw., 
xi.,  638.     Vaud.,  iii.,  128.     Kausler,  666. 

t  "  M.  Ricard  was  with  me  when  I  received  the  distress- 
ing intelligence  of  the  entry  of  the  allies  into  Paris.  That 
great  disaster  confirms  me  in  my  resolution  to  defend  Tou- 
louse, happen  what  may.  The  maintenance  of  that  place, 
which  contains  establishments  of  all  kinds,  is  ol  the  last 
importance.  But  if,  unfortunately,  I  should  be  obliged  to 
quit  it,  I  will  naturally  draw  towards  you." — Soult  to  Su 
chet,  1th  April,  1814.  Belmas,  i.,  712,  713. 

4:  "  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  retiring  from  Toulouse, 
and  I  fear  I  shall  be  obbged  to  fight  at  Baziege,  whither 
the  enemy  has  directed  a  column  to  cut  off  my  communica- 
tion. To-morrow  I  shall  take  position  at  Ville  Franche,  for 
I  hope  nothing  will  prevent  me  from  getting  through  the 
day  after  to-morrow  at  Castelnaudary."— Soult  to  Su- 
chet, Wth  April,  18H,  Beewas,  i.,  721. 

v  Nap.,  vi.,  650,  651.  Vaud.,  iii.,  127,  128.  Wellington 
to  Lord  Bathurst,  April  12,  1814,  Gurw  ,  xi.,  638.  639 
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proclaimed  amid  the  combined  shouts  of  their 
enemies  and  their  defenders.  Wellington,  how- 
ever, who  had  hitherto  only  heard  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Paris,  but  not  of  the  dethronement  of 
Napoleon  and  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  ex- 
pressed no  small  uneasiness  at  the  declaration 
thus  made  in  favour  of  the  exiled  prince,  when, 
so  far  as  he  knew,  the  allied  powers  were  still 
negotiating  with  Napoleon.  "  The  royal  cock- 
ade," replied  Count  Hargicourt,  "  is  in  my  hat : 
it  shall  not  fall  from  it  but  with  my  head." 
Loud  applause  followed  this  intrepid  declaration 
— white  scarfs  immediately  waved  from  every 
hand — tears  glistened  in  many  eyes — and  the 
tricolour  flag  was  supplanted  on  the  city  hall 
by  the  fleur-de-lis  and  the  white  flag.  Welling- 
ton still  trembled  for  the  devoted  zeal  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  at  five  o'clock  despatches  arrived  from 
Paris,  announcing  the  dethronement  of  Napo- 
leon by  the  Conservative  Senate,  and  the  proc- 
lamation of  Louis  XVIII.  All  restraint  was 
now  at  an  end,  and  the  English  general  could 
scarcely  give  open  vent  to  the  feelings  which  he 
had  long  privately  entertained:  he  assumed  the 
white  cockade  amid  thunders  of  applause ;  all 
his  officers  did  the  same  ;  the  news  circulated 
in  a  few  moments  through  the  town  ;  the  Brit- 
ish soldiers  were  everywhere  decorated  with 
the  Royalist  colours  by  fair  hands  trembling 
with  agitation  ;  and  in  the  close  of  one  of  the 
longest  and  bloodiest  wars  recorded  in  history, 
was  exhibited  the  marvellous  spectacle  of  the 
white  flag,  the  emblem  at  once  of  loyalty  and 
peace,  uniting  in  common  transports  the  victors 
and  the  vanquished.* 

These  astonishing  events,  which  in  effect 
Convention  terminated  the  war  in  the  south  of 
which  termi-  France,  were  immediately  follow- 
nates  the  war    ed  by  a  formal  convention  for  the 

FranceS°Uth  °f  terrninatl0n  °f  hostilities  between 
the  rival  commanders.  Welling- 
ton lost  no  time  in  making  Soult  acquainted 
•with  the  changes  at  Paris  ;  but  the  French  mar- 
shal, faithful  to  his  trust,  declined  to  come  to 
an  accommodation  till  he  received  official  intel- 
ligence that  the  emperor  had  really  abdicated 
the  throne.  Having  at  length  obtained  that 
information,  in  a  way  which  left  no  doubt  of  its 
authority,  he  concluded,  on  the  18th, 
'  a  convention  with  Wellington,  by  which 
hostilities  were  immediately  to  cease,  and  the 
limits  of  the  department  of  the  Haute  Garonne, 
with  the  departments  of  the  Arriege,  Aude,  and 
Tarn,  were  to  separate  the  two  armies.  The 
convention  stipulated,  also,  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  both  at  Bayonne,  Navarreins,  and 
Bordeaux,  as  well  as  on  the  Catalonian  frontier, 
in  which  last  quarter  the  boundaries  of  France 
and  Spain  were  to  be  the  separating  line  be- 
tween the  two  armies,  and  the  immediate 
evacuation  of  all  the  fortresses  yet  held  by  the 
French  in  Spain.  Suchet,  who  had  entirely 
withdrawn  from  Spain  immediately  before  the 
battle  of  Toulouse,  had  already  hoisted  the 
white  flag,  before  he  received  intelligence  of 
the  convention  concluded  by  Soult  on  his  be- 
half. Twenty  thousand  veterans,  in  the  best 
possible  state,  and  of  the  utmost  experience, 
were  drawn  from  the  fortresses  held  by  the 

*  Beauch.,  ii.,  460,  471.  Lab.,  ii.,  431,  434.  Gurw.,  jri., 
<530.  Wellington  to  Sir  J.  Hope,  April  16,  1814,  Gurw., 
xi.,  648. 


French  in  Catalonia  and  Valencia  alone,  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  convention  :  a  surprising 
proof  of  the  tenacity  with  which  Napoleon,  even 
in  his  last  extremity,  clung  to  those  distant,  and 
to  him  pernicious  strongholds.  But,  before  the 
intelligence  could  be  communicated  to  Bayonne, 
a  deplorable  event  had  taken  place,  which  threw 
a  gloom  over  the  glorious  termination  of  the 
Peninsular  war.* 

After  the  departure  of  Wellington  and  the 
main  army  for  the  Upper  Garonne,  and  Sally  from 
the  successful  passage  of  the  Adour,  Bayonne. 
which  has  already  been  mentioned,  APril  14 
Hope  exerted  himself  with  the  utmost  zeal  and 
diligence  to  forward  the  siege  of  Bayonne,  the 
works  before  which  were  in  such  forwardness, 
that  he  was  ready  to  attack  the  citadel  when 
rumours  of  the  events  at  Paris  reached  him  on 
the  7th  of  April ;  but,  as  he  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived any  official  communication  on  the  sub- 
ject, he,  of  course,  continued  his  operations. 
Official  accounts  from  Paris,  however,  had 
reached  the  British  camp,  and  were  by  Hope 
forwarded  to  Thouvenot,  the  governor  of  the 
fortress,  who  returned  for  answer,  "  that  we 
should  hear  from  him  on  the  subject  before 
long."  It  would  appear  he  had  resolved  on  fin- 
ishing the  war  with  a  brilliant  exploit,  which 
was  the  more  likely  to  succeed,  as  the  British, 
considering  the  contest  as  virtually  at  an  end, 
might  be  supposed  to  be  somewhat  off  their 
guard.  Accordingly,  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  14th,  the  French,  commencing 
with  a  false  attack  on  the  left  of  the  Adour  as 
a  blind,  suddenly  poured  out  of  the  citadel  to 
the  number  of  three  thousand  men,  broke 
through  the  line  of  pickets,  and  with  a  violent 
rush  and  loud  shouts  carried  the  whole  village 
of  St.  Etienne,  with  the  exception  of  a  house, 
occupied  by  a  picket  of  the  38th  under  Captain 
Forster,  which  with  heroic  valour  maintained 
its  ground  till  General  Hinuber  came  up  with 
some  of  the  German  Legion  ;  and  a  battalion  of 
Portuguese  arrived,  who  retook  the  village,  af- 
ter a  tremendous  struggle  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  and  drove  the  enemy  back  towards 
the  works.  Meanwhile,  the  guns  of  the  citadel, 
guided  by  the  flashes  of  musketry,  fired  inces- 
santly on  the  scene  of  combat ;  the  gunboats, 
which  had  dropped  down  the  stream,  opened 
upon  the  flanks  of  the  fighting  columns,  without 
being  able  to  distinguish  friend  from  foe ;  and 
amid  the  incessant  clang  of  small  arms,  and 
alternate  cheers  of  the  combatants,  the  deep 
booming  of  a  hundred  guns  added  to  the  horrors 
of  this  awful  nocturnal  combat,  t 

On  the  right  the  conflict  was  still  more  tei- 
rible  :   the  pickets   and  reserves  Sir  j  H      is 
were  broken  through  by  the  ve-  made  prisoner, 
hement   fury  of  the  onset ;    the  but  the  sally  is 
troops  on  both  sides,  broken  into  rePulsed- 
small  bodies  by  the  enclosures,  and  unable  to 
recover  their  companions,  or  even  their  regi- 
ments, during  the  darkness,  fought  bayonet  to 
bayonet,  sword  to  sword,  man  to  man,  with  the 
most  determined  resolution.     Never  had  such 
fury  been  exhibited  on  both  sides  during  the 


*  Convention,  April  18, 1814,  Gurw.,  xi.,  653,  654.  Nap., 
vi..  651,  652.  Suchet,  ii.,  395,  396  ;  and  Report  to  Minister 
of  War,  June  11th,  1814,  ib.,  ii.,  517. 

t  Howard's  Official  Accounts,  April  15.  1814,  Gurw.,  xi., 
667.  Note,  Nap.,  vi.,  653,  655.  Subaltern,  chap.  21 
Beamish,  ii.,  301,  303.    Vaud.,  iiL,  132,  133. 
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whole  course  of  the  war  ;  never  were  wounds 
of  so  desperate  a  character  inflicted  on  the  war- 
riors engaged.  In  the  midst  of  this  scene  of 
horror,  Sir  John  Hope,  ever  foremost  where 
danger  was  to  be  met  or  heroism  displayed, 
was  hurrying  to  the  front  in  a  hollow  way,  when 
he  met  a  British  picket  retiring  before  a  large 
body  of  French.  "  Why  do  you  retreat  ?"  cried 
he.  "  The  enemy  are  yonder,"  was  the  answer. 
"  Well,  then,  we  must  drive  them  back,"  he  re- 
plied, and,  spurring  his  noble  charger,  himself 
led  them  again  to  the  attack.  The  French  im- 
mediately gave  a  pointblank  discharge,  the  gen- 
eral fell,  wounded  in  two,  his  horse  in  eight 
places,  and  he  was  made  prisoner.  But  now 
the  day  was  beginning  to  dawn  ;  the  troops 
rallied  in  all  directions ;  and  the  reserve  bri- 
gade of  the  Guards,  being  led  by  General  How- 
ard, rushed  forward  in  the  finest  order  with  the 
bayonet,  and  drove  the  broken  and  almost  fran- 
tic mass,  with  terrible  slaughter,  back  into  the 
works.  In  this  melancholy  combat,  fought  af- 
ter the  peace  had  been  concluded,  the  British 
lost  eight  hundred  and  thirty  men,  including  the 
gallant  General  Hay,  who  fell  early  in  the  fight ; 
but  the  French  loss  was  nine  hundred  and  ten  : 
a  catastrophe  which,  if  the  war  had  continu- 
ed, must  speedily  have  led  to  the  fall  of  the 
place.* 

The  convention  prevented  serious  hostilities 
Concluding  being  renewed  on  the  Lower  Garonne, 
operations  at  Napoleon  had  collected  a  consider- 
Bordeaux.      aoie  force  0I1  tne  other  side  of  that 

river  ;  and  Lord  Dalhousie,  who  had  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  the  British  force  at  Bor- 
deaux, crossed  it  on  the  4th  of  April  to  attack 
them.  The  combat  was  soon  decided  :  the  ene- 
my, about  two  thousand  strong,  fled  on  the  first 
onset,  and  the  British  cavalry,  charging,  made 
three  hundred  prisoners  ;  at  the  same  time,  Ad- 
miral Penrose,  ascending  the  river  in  spite  of 
the  batteries  at  its  mouth,  burned  the  whole 
ilotilla  at  Castillon  ;  so  that  the  whole  line  of 
the  Garonne,  from  Toulouse  to  the  sea,  with 
the  intermediate  country  from  thence  to  the 
Pyrenees,  had  before  the  war  ceased,  with  the 
exception  of  the  fortress  of  Bayonne,  been 
wrested  from  the  French.  Decaen,  who  had 
collected  eight  thousand  men  in  La  Vendee  and 
the  western  provinces,  could  not  have  made 
head  against  Dalhousie,  who  commanded  above 
twelve  thousand.  The  whole  infantry  of  the 
British  army  embarked  at  Bordeaux,  some  to 
America,  some  fur  Great  Britain,  loaded  with 
honours,  immortal  in  fame.  Wellington  and 
his  stafT  soon  after  proceeded  to  Paris,  to  take 
part  in  the  momentous  negotiations  there  going 
forward ;  and  the  British  cavalry,  in  number 
above  seven  thousand,  marched  in  triumph  by 
Orleans  across  France,  and  embarked  for  their 
own  country  from  the  harbour  of  Galais.f 

Though  both  the  rival  commanders  displayed 
„  „     .  the  most  consummate  ability  in  the 

Reflections  on      ,        ,     ,  ,  ■    , 

this  campaign.  short.  l,,lt  active  campaign  which 
preceded  the  battle  of  Toulouse,  it 
may  yet  he  doubted  whether  the  conduct  of  ei- 
ther, at  or  shortly  before  the  battle,  is  not  open 
to  serious  criticism.  On  occasion  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the   British  army,  not  more  than 

*  Vaiul  .  iii.   133.     Nun.,    -i  ,  655,  655.      Beamish,  ii., 
C09,  303      Sulmltern,  chap.  24,  ->.  35U,  353.     Gurw.,  xj. 
t  Nap  ,  vi. .  fiafi     Jones,  ii.,  '279. 
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sixteen  thousand  strong,  even  including  cavalry 
and  artillery,  being  left  for  three  days  close  to 
Soult,  who  had  thirty  thousand  disposable  troops 
wherewith  to  assail  them,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Garonne  from  the  remainder  of  the  ar- 
my, without  the  possibility  of  sending  over  suc- 
cours to  them  from  the  flooded  state  of  the 
river,  the  French  marshal  lost  an  opportunity 
of  striking  a  decisive  blow,  such  as  is  rarely 
presented  to  the  most  fortunate  commander. 
Picton,  who  commanded  one  of  the  divisions 
which  had  crossed,  always  said  that  the  French 
general  evinced,  on  that  occasion,  a  degree  of 
vacillation  which  he  could  not  have  expected 
from  his  well-known  abilities.*  On  the  field  of 
battle  itself,  he  acted  with  neither  the  vigour  nor 
decision  which  was  requisite  to  obtain  the  proper 
advantage,  from  the  extraordinary  facilities  of 
his  situation.  When  Beresford  moved  with  his 
two  divisions  so  far  to  the  left,  and  separated 
by  two  miles  from  the  rest  of  the  army,  if  Soult 
had  thrown  his  whole  disposable  forces  at  once 
upon  him  he  must  have  achieved  as  decisive  a 
success  as  Wellington  did  when,  in  a  similar 
situation,  by  a  flank  attack,  he  cut  ofTThomiere's 
division  at  Salamanca  ;t  and  when  he  did  make 
the  attack,  he  sent  forward  only  Taupin's  di- 
vision, and  one  of  D'Armagnac's  brigades,  a 
force  inadequate  to  the  encounter  in  the  open 
field  of  twelve  thousand  British  troops,  and  by 
their  defeat  he  lost  the  battle.  Half  measures 
here,  as  well  as  everywhere  else,  ruined  every- 
thing :  by  sending  this  limited  force,  hardly  hall 
of  what  at  the  moment  he  had  at  his  disposal, 
out  of  his  redoubts,  he  paralyzed  the  fire  of  their 
guns,  lest  they  should  destroy  their  own  men, 
while  he  brought  no  sufficient  body  to  crush  the 
enemy  in  the  open  field. 

Wellington's  measures  appear,  on  the  field  at 
least,  to  have  been  not  less  inconsid- 
erate.  To  push  Beresford  forward  weHUigton. 
with  13,000  men,  by  a  long  flank 
march,  immediately  under  the  eye  of  Soult, 
posted  on  the  heights  above,  with  double  that 
amount  of  disposable  troops,  seems  at  least  a 
very  questionable  proceeding,  and  of  which  the 
English  general's  own  success  at  Salamanca 
must  have  taught  him  the  danger.  If  Soult  in 
person,  with  the  iron  gauntlet  of  Napoleon,  had 
struck  at  this  detached  corps  when  two  miles 
off,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  where 
would  the  British  army  have  been  1  The  policy 
is  not  very  apparent  of  intrusting  the  attack  of 
the  redoubts  of  Mount  Calvinet,  the  key  of  the 
whole  position,  to  the  brave  but  unsteady  Span- 
ish troops ;  while  Picton,  with  his  heroic  third 
division,  and  Hill,  with  another  British  division, 
were  engaged,  the  one  in  a  false  attack  on  the 
bridge  of  Jumeaux,  the  other  in  a  distant  and 
immaterial  operation  on  the  suburb  of  St.  Cyp- 
rien.  The  truth  appears  to  have  been,  that 
Soult,  by  a  long  train  of  disasters,  had  become 
timorous  and  distrustful  of  his  troops,  in  all  but 
the  defence  of  fortified  positions;  and  Welling- 
ton, from  an  uninterrupted  career  of  victory, 
had  almost  forgot  that  his  men  could  ever  be 
put  to  the  hazard  of  defeat ;  and  perhaps  this 
circumstance  affords  the  best  vindication  of 
both  ;  for  experience  had  too  sorely  impressed 
upon  the  one  his  apprehensions,  and  success 
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almost  justified  any  anticipations  of  triumphant 
extrication  from  difficulties  to  the  other.* 

All  that  remains  to  narrate,  before  describing 
,     .,„.„.       the  final  catastrophe  at  Paris,  is  the 

Lord  William  T       »  „,..„ 

Bentinck's  op-  concluding  operations  ol  Lord  w  ill- 
erations  iam  Bentinck  and  the  Anglo-Sicil- 

agaiust  Genoa.  jan  army  on  tne  CQast  of  jta)y     Tne 

second  detachment  of  the  expedition  having  ar- 
rived from  Catalonia,  Bentinck,  being  now  at 
the  head  of  twelve  thousand  men,  moved  for- 
ward by  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  to  La 
Spezia,  which  was  occupied  on  the  29th 
of  March.  Thence  he  advanced  by  the 
coast  road,  through  the  romantic  defiles  of  the 
Apennines,  so  well  known  to  travellers,  to  Ses- 
tri,  where  the  enemy's  forces,  about  six  thou- 
sand strong,  were  posted.  From  this  strong 
position,    however,    the    French    were 

pri    '  driven,  with  great  loss,  on  the  8th  ;  and 

from  thence  the  allies   advanced,  fighting  at 

every   step,  and   gradually   forcing  their   way 

through  the  ravines  in  the  mountains 

pn  '  til]  the  13th,  when  General  Montresor 
established  himself  in  an  advanced  position  near 
the  town  ;  and  on  the  16th  the  whole  army  was 
concentrated  in  front  of  Genoa.  The  enemy 
were  there  very  strongly  posted  on  the  almost 
inaccessible  ridges,  supported  by  forts  and  ex- 
ternal works,  which  surround  that  noble  city  ; 
their  left  resting  on  the  castles  of  Richelieu  and 
Tecla  ;  their  centre  in  the  village  of  San  Marti- 
no,  and  their  right  on  the  sea ;  the  whole  line 
passing  through  a  country  thickly  studded  with 
gardens,  villas,  enclosures,  and  all  the  impedi- 
ments of  suburban  scenery.  Such,  however, 
was  the  vigour  of  the  attack  on  the  day 

pri  '  following,  being  the  17th,  that  the  whole 
position  was  speedily  carried  ;  the  second  bat- 
talion of  the  third  Italian   regiment   stormed 


*  The  attempt,  however,  which  is  made  by  an  ingenious 
French  writer,  to  convert  the  battle  of  Toulouse  into  a  vic- 
tory for  the  arms  of  his  country,  is  altogether  hopeless.  It 
is  amusing  to  see  such  an  attempt  made  in  the  face  of 
Soult's  written  admission  the  day  before  the  battle,  already 
quoted,  that  the  preservation  of  Toulouse  was  of  such  in- 
calculable importance  to  him,  as  containing  his  magazines 
and  establishments  of  all  sorts  ;  and  of  his  admission  in  his 
letter  to  Suchet,  the  day  after  the  battle,  that  he  could  no 
longer  maintain  it,  followed  by  his  evacuation  of  the  town, 
and  forced  march  of  twenty-two  miles,  that  very  night.  The 
ridge  of  the  Mont  Rave  was  the  elevated  ground  for  which 
both  parties  fought ;  when  it  was  carried  by  the  British, 
Toulouse  was  as  indefensible  as  Paris  was  when  Montmartre 
and  Belville  had  fallen.  The  case  of  Wellington  retiring 
from  the  ridge  of  Busaco,  the  day  after  the  battle  at  that 
place,*  to  which  Choumara  (p.  202,  Cons.  Mil.  sur  la  Ba- 
taille  de  Toulouse)  wishes  to  parallel  it,  is  not  an  analogous, 
but  an  opposite  instance,  and  brings  out  the  true  distinction 
on  the  subject.  The  whole  ridge  of  Busaco  was  maintain- 
ed by  the  British,  despite  Massena's  attack,  and  the  turn- 
ing their  position  by  the  pass  of  Sardao,  and  forcing  them  to 
fall  back  to  Coimbra,  was  in  no  shape  whatever  the  conse- 
quence of  the  battle.  At  Toulouse,  the  carrying  of  the 
ridge  of  the  Mont  Rave  and  the  redoubts  of  Calviuet  ren- 
dered Soult's  position  in  that,  town  wholly  untenable  ;  for 
the  British  guns  commanded  the  city,  and  their  cavalry  cut 
off  the  only  French  communications  left  to  them  with  Car- 
cassonne and  Suchet's  forces.  It  was  the  possession  of  the 
heights  of  the  Mont  Rave,  won  by  Beresford,  that  alone 
gave  Wellington  this  advantage.  If  Massena  had  won  the 
ridge  of  Busaco,  and  driven  the  British  to  a  position  half 
way  down  the  mountain  on  the  other  side,  and  thus  men- 
aced the  pass  of  Sardao,  and  forced  them  to  retreat,  no 
British  writer  would  have  thought  of  claiming  the  victory  ; 
nor  would  they  do  so  at  Toulouse  if  Beresford  had  been  re- 
pulsed as  Picton  and  the  Spaniards  were,  and  the  works  of 
Calvinet  had  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  they 
had  evacuated  them  two  days  afierward,  only  in  conse- 
quence of  a  Hank  movement  of  Wellington  threatening  the 
French  general's  communication  with  Suchet. 

*  Anti,  iii.,  3»0. 


Fort  Tecla  ;  another  battalion  of  the  same  regi- 
ment, with  a  body  of  Calabrese,  surmounted  the 
rocky  heights  above  P'ort  Richelieu,  and  com- 
pelled the  garrison  to  capitulate.  The  French, 
upon  this,  retired  within  the  town,  and  the  al- 
lies took  upapositian  within  six  hundred  yards 
of  the  ramparts,  where  preparations 
were  immediately  made  for  establish-  APri118, 
ing  breaching  batteries,  and  carrying  the  place 
by  assault.  To  prevent  such  a  catastrophe,  the 
governor  proposed  to  capitulate ;  and  after  some 
difficulties  about  the  terms,  a  convention  was 
concluded,  in  virtue  of  which  the  French  garri- 
son was  to  march  out,  with  the  honours  of  war 
and  six  pieces  of  cannon,  and  retire  to  Nice. 
The  same  day  the  British  took  possession  ;  and 
thus  was  this  noble  fortress,  which,  under  Mas- 
sena in  1800,  had  held  out  so  long  against  the 
Austrians,  at  once  carried  by  the  English  forces, 
with  immense  stores  of  every  kind,  and  two 
ships  of  the  line  and  four  brigs  ;  all  with  the 
loss  only  of  forty  killed  and  a  hundred  and  sixty 
wounded.* 

In  the  proceedings  which  immediately  follow- 
ed this  important  acquisition,  Ben-    concluding 
tinck,  without  any  authority  from  operations  of 
his  government,  but  not  unnaturally   the  allies  in 
in  his  situation,  gave  the  inhabitants   Itay- 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  allies  to  restore  them  to  their  former  state 
of  independence  and  Republican  government, 
as  they  had  existed  before  the  French  Revolu- 
tion ;  declarations  which  excited  unbounded  joy 
and  gratitude  at  the  time,  and  gave  rise  to  pro- 
portional dissatisfaction,  when  considerations 
of  genera]  policy,  and,  in  fact,  absolute  necessi- 
ty, rendered  it  unavoidable  to  incorporate  them, 
even  against  their  will,  with  the  Sardin- 
ian  monarchy.     Meanwhile,  the  Austri-      pn    ' 
an  general,  Bellegarde,  signed  a  con  vention  with 
Murat,  providing  for  the  more  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  war  on  the  Po,  and  the  final  expul- 
sion of  the  French  from  Italy.     The  King  of 
Naples,  however,  anxious  to  gain  time,  and  to 
see  the  course  of  events  on  the  Seine  before  he 
adopted  a  decisive  course  on  the  Po,  adjourned, 
on  various  pretexts,  the  performance  of  his  part 
of  the  contract,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
13th  that  Bellegarde  succeeded  in  pre-     p 
vailing  upon  him  to  put  his  troops  in  motion. 
On  that  day,  however,  he  forced  the  Taro,  after 
a  vigorous  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  French 
general,  Maucune  ;  and  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing  the  passage  of  the  Stura  was     pn     " 
also  effected,  after  a  sharp  conflict.     These  ac- 
tions, in  which  the  French  lost  fifteen  hundred 
men,  were  of  sinister  augury  to  the  cause  of  the 
viceroy  in  Italy  ;  but  the  farther  prosecution  of 
hostilities  was  prevented  by  the  intelli- 
gence,  which  arrived  next  day,  of  the     pn     ' 
capitulation  of  Paris  and  dethronement  of  Napo- 
leon.   A  convention  was  immediately  concluded 
with  the  Austrian  generals  ;  in  virtue  of  which 
Palma-Nuova,    Osopo,    Venice,   and    Legnago 
were  immediately  surrendered  to  their  troops. 
Eugene's  armaments  were  soon  after  dissolved  ; 
everything  was  placed  on  a  new  footing ;  the 
whole  of  Lombardy  was  occupied  by  the  Ger- 
mans ;  and  in  the  first  week  of  May  the  French 

*  Bentinck's  Official  Account,  April  20,  1814.  Ann.  Reg.,, 
p.  191  A  pp.  to  Chron.  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxiii.,  345,  347.  Bot-- 
ta,  iv.,  481,  482. 
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troops    FINALLY   REPASSED    THE    Alps,   not   witll- 

out  casting  from  the  summit  of  Mont  Cenis  a 
"  longing,  lingering  look  behind"  at  that  classic- 
land,  which  they  had  won  by  their  valour  and 
lost  by  their  oppression.* 

To  complete  the  picture  of  the  French  Em- 
pire, as  it  was  submitted  to  the  con- 
fumXr  of      sideration  of  Napoleon  at  Rheims 
the  fortresses    in  the  middle  of  March,  when  he 
in  Germany      took  his  final  determination  as  to 
?heUF«nc2!      the  Caress  of  Chatillon,  it  only 
remains  to  cast  a  last  glance  over 
the  vast  fortresses,  once  the  bulwarks  of  his 
mighty  dominions,  which  still  remained  in  the 
hands  of  his  generals  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Rhine.      Glogau,  blockaded  since  the  17th  of 
August,  1813,  capitulated  from  want  of 
pn      '  provisions  on  the  10th  of  April,  and  the 
garrison,  still    three   thousand   three   hundred 
strong,  became  prisoners  of  war.     Custrin  fell 
on  the  30th  of  March,  with  its  garrison 
March  30.  q[  three  thousand      Wittenburg  had 

been  more  actively  besieged :  trenches  were 
opened  against  it  in  the  beginning  of  January ; 
and  it  was  carried  by  assault  on  the  15th, 
an"  '  fifteen  hundred  men  having  been  made 
prisoners.  The  citadel  of  Wurzburg  fell,  as  did 
those  of  Erfurth,  long  closely  blockaded :  the 
former  on  the  21st  of  March,  with  fifteen  hun- 
dred men  ;  the  two  latter,  with  two  thousand, 
in  the  beginning  of  May.  Magdebourg,  with  its 
garrison,  now  swelled  by  stragglers  from  the 
French  army,  who  had  sought  refuge  within  its 
walls  after  the  retreat  from  the  Elbe,  to  eighteen 
thousand  men,  presented  a  more  important  ob- 
ject. The  blockade  was  loosely  maintained  by 
successive  bodies  of  allied  troops  as  they  ad- 
vanced from  Russia,  or  were  equpped  in  the 
adjoining  provinces  of  Prussia,  from  the  26th  of 
October  till  the  final  capitulation  took  place  in 
the  middle  of  May.  Several  sorties  were  made 
to  collect  provisions,  particularly  in  the  begin- 
ning of  January  and  on  the  1st  of  April ;  on 
which  last  occasion,  eight  thousand  men  were 
engaged  in  the  attack,  and  were  not  repulsed 
without  considerable  difficulty.  An  armistice 
was  concluded  on  the  14th  of  April,  as  soon  as 
the  events  at  Paris  were  known  ;  but  it  was  not 
till  the  19th  of  May  that  the  place  was  finally 
evacuated,  when  General  Lemarrois  led  back  to 
France  the  divisions  Lanusse  and  Lemoine,  still 
fourteen  thousand  strong,  besides  four  thousand 
Italians,  Spaniards,  and  Croatians,  who  were 
dismissed  to  their  respective  homes. t 

Davoust,  in  Hamburg,  as  already  noticed,  had 
been  blockaded  by  Benningsen  with 

Operations  un-        .  ,.,      n  r 

der  Benmng-  a  large  part  of  the  Russian  army  of 
«en  against  reserve,  immediately  after  the  bat- 
Davoust  m  ne  0f  Leipsic.  General  StrogonofT 
am  urg-  at  first  had  the  command,  but  he 
was  replaced,  in  the  end  of  January,  by  Ben- 
ningsen in  person,  who  thenceforward  took  the 
direction  of  that  important  operation.  On  the 
20th  of  January,  a  serious  attack  took  place  on 
the  fort  of  Haarbourg  and  the  island  of  Will- 
emsbourg :  the  first  proved  successful,  but  in 
the  latter  the  Russians  were  repulsed,  with  the 
loss  of  seven  hundred  men.     The  hard  frost 


*  Koch,  ii.,  278.  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxiii.,  346,  348.  Botta, 
r.,  479. 

t  Plotho,  iii.,  502,  513.  Vaud.,  136, 139.  Vict,  et  Conq., 
oiii.,  349,  350. 


which  now  succeeded,  so  well  known  and  se- 
verely felt  over  all  Europe,  having  completely 
frozen  the  Elbe,  the  Russian  general  resolved 
to  take  advantage  of  it  to  effect  the  reduction  of 
the  island  of  Willemsbourg,  without  the  com- 
mand of  which  he  had  become  sensible  that  no 
operations,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  could 
be  carried  on  against  the  body  of  the  fortress. 
Repeated  attacks  took  place  on  the  ' 

9th,  and  17th,  and  24th  of  February,  24  an»i  2fc)! 
and  the  5th  and  1  1th  of  March  ;  but 
such  was  the  tenacity  of  Marshal  Uavoust,  and 
the  vigour  of  his  resistance,  that,  although  the 
Russians  repeatedly  got  footing  in  the  island, 
they  were  always,  in  the  end,  repulsed  with  very 
severe  loss.  Upward  of  four  thousand  men 
were  lost  to  both  sides  in  these  bloody  combats, 
which  led  to  no  decisive  results  ;  and  at  length 
Benningsen,  despairing  of  dispossessing  the  en- 
emy by  main  force,  strengthened  the  blockade, 
and  trusted  to  the  slower  and  more  certain  ef- 
fects of  disease  and  scarcity.  The  city,  already 
pillaged  and  wo-struck  to  an  unparalleled  de- 
gree by  the  merciless  exactions  of  the  French 
marshal,  was  now  threatened  with  the  combi- 
ned horrors  of  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine, 
when  a  period  was  fortunately  put  to  their  suf- 
ferings by  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  suspension  of  arms  on  the 
18th  of  April ;  and  in  the  end  of  May,  APr'118- 
the  garrison,  still  thirteen  thousand  strong,  be- 
sides three  thousand  sick  and  wounded  in  the 
hospitals,  set  out  on  their  return  to  France. 
Wesel,  with  its  garrison  of  ten  thousand  men, 
long  blockaded  by  Borstel's  Prussians,  was  final- 
ly evacuated  on  the  10th  of  May.* 

Thus,  while  Napoleon  at  Rheims,  with  his 
heroic  band  of  followers,  not  forty  thousand 
strong,  was  maintaining  a  doubtful  struggle 
with  the  vast  masses  of  the  allied  forces,  above 
seventy  thousand  of  his  veteran  troops  were 
blockaded  in  the  fortresses  still  held  by  his  lieu- 
tenants beyond  the  Rhine  and  the  Pyrenees  :t 
an  extraordinary  fact,  and  speaking  volumes  as 
to  the  disastrous  effect  which  the  obstinate  re- 
tention of  these  distant  strongholds  had  upon  the 
fortunes  of  the  Empire.  Nor  is  there  any  found- 
ation for  the  obvious  remark,  that  if  the  emper- 
or had  withdrawn  these  garrisons  to  augment 
his  forces  in  the  interior,  the  blockading  troops 
would  have  formed  an  equal  or  greater  addition 
to  the  armies  of  the  allies  ;  for  these  blockading 
corps,  though  very  numerous,  were,  for  the 
most  part,  composed  of  landwehr  and  new  lev- 
ies, wholly  unfit  for  operations  in  the  field,  while 
the  garrisons  they  held  in  check  were  the  best 
troops  at  that  period  in  the  French  service. 
The  armies,  too,  with  which  the  allies  invaded 
France  were  so  numerous,  that  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  they  could  find  subsistence, 
and  an  additional  host  of  mouths  would  have 
been  an  encumbrance  rather  than  an  advan- 

*  Plotho,  iii.,  515,  521.     Vaud.,  iii.,  139,  141. 

t  Viz. : 

In  Catalonia  and  Santona  (Ante,  iv.,  360). .  21,500 

"Hamburg  16,000 

"  Wesel 10,000 

"Custrin    3,000 

"Wittenburg 1,500 

"Magdebourg  ' 18,01)0 

"  Wurzburg 1,500 

"Erfurth 2,000 


— Vaudoncoubt,  iii.,  136,  141  ;  Suchet,  ii.,  517 
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tage ;  whereas  seventy  thousand  veterans  ad- 
ded to  Napoleon's  armies  in  the  plains  of  Cham- 
pagne would  have  hurled  back  the  allies  with 
disgrace  to  the  Rhine.  It  was  want  of  men — 
the  utter  exhaustion  of  his  military  resources — 
which  in  the  end  proved  his  ruin  ;  and  yet,  at 
that  very  lime,  he  had  veteran  soldiers  in  abun- 
dance, voluntarily  exiled  by  him  from  their 
Napoleon's  countrv-  Perplexed  and  wearisome 
last  survey  as  the  details  of  the  breaking  up,  in 
of  his  em-  all  its  extent,  of  so  immense  a  domin- 
Plre-  ion  necessarily  are,  the  pains  of  in- 

vestigating will  not  be  deemed  lost  when  it 
leads  to  such  a  result  as  this ;  and  demon- 
strates the  decisive  influence  which  the  neces- 
sity of  nowhere  receding,  and  maintaining  to 
the  last  the  principle  "  tout  ou  rien"  had  upon 
the  ultimate  fate  of  the  Revolution.  Dark  and 
mournful  as  was  the  intelligence  which  on  every 
side  pressed  on  the  emperor  at  Rheims,  it  had 
no  effect  in  shaking  his  determination.  The 
disasters  which  have  been  enumerated,  which 
accumulated  "  round  a  sinking  throne  and  fall- 
ing empire,"  were  all,  with  the  exception  of  the 
taking  of  Lyons  and  Genoa,  and  the  battle  of 
Toulouse,  known  to  him  when  he  took  his  final 
resolution  to  refuse  the  terms  proposed  to  him 
at  Chatillon  ;  but  still  he  would  not  consent 
to  abandon  Antwerp  and  the  frontier  of  the 
Rhine.* 

The  terms  which  the  allied  sovereigns  propo- 
'  Final  terras  se(*  to  Napoleon  in  the  close  of  the 
proposed  to  conferences  at  Chatillon,  were  the 
Napoleon  at  cession,  by  Napoleon,  of  the  whole 
Chatillon.  conquests  made  by  France  since  1792 : 
the  abandonment  of  the  title  of  Protector  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  Mediator  of  Switz- 
erland, and  King  of  Italy  :  the  reconstruction 
of  all  the  countries  adjoining  France  in  an  in- 
dependent form  :  in  particular,  the  organization 
of  Germany  in  a  federal  union  ;  of  Italy  in  in- 
dependent states,  between  the  Austrian  posses- 
sions and  the  French  frontier  ;  the  independ- 
ence of  Switzerland  as  a  separate  republic  ; 
the  formation  of  a  kingdom  in  Holland  for  the 
house  of  Orange  ;  in  fine,  the  restoration  of  the 
Peninsular  thrones  to  the  houses  of  Braganza 
and  Bourbon.  In  return  for  these  exactions, 
the  British  government  consented  to  restore  the 
whole  French  colonies  conquered  by  them  du- 
ring the  war,  with  the  exception  of  the  islands 
of  Saintes  and  Tobago  in  the  West,  and  the 
isles  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon  in  the  East  In- 
dies. Malta  was  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
English  ;  but  Sweden  and  Portugal  were  to  re- 
store Guadaloupe  and  Cayenne.  So  noble  and 
disinterested  was  the  use  which  Great  Britain 
made  of  the  immense  sacrifices  and  unbounded 
ultimate  triumphs  of  the  war,  that  all  the  ex- 
actions she  required  of  France  were  for  the  se- 
curity of  her  Continental  allies  ;  and  peace  was 
to  bring  to  Napoleon  only  a  restitution  of  four 
fifths  of  the  conquests  which  Great  Britain  had 
made  of  her  transmarine  possessions.  On  these 
terms  the  allies  offered  to  recognise  Napoleon 
as  Emperor  of  France,  and  immediately  con- 
clude peace,  leaving  him  as  great  an  empire 
as  had  been  enjoyed  by  Louis  XIV.  ;t  and  to 
possess  which,  Frederic  the  Great  said,  was 

*  Fain,  170,  171. 

t  Project  or  Allies,  Feb.  9,  Koch,  ii.,  336, 343.     Cap.,  x., 
377     Fain,  327. 


"  the  brightest  dream  which  a  sovereign  could 
form."* 

Napoleon  having  declined  to  accede  to  these 
conditions,  Caulaincourt,  after  a  great  (;0Unter- 
many  delays  thrown  in  the  way,  to  project  of 
gain  time  for  the  military  successes  of  Napoleon 
the  emperor  to  influence  in  the  manner  he  desi 
red  the  progress  of  the  negotiations,  at  length, 
on  the  10th  of  March,  gave  in  what  he  „  . 
termed  a  counter-project,  but  which,  arcn 
in  effect,  was  nothing  but  an  able  argument  on 
the  part  of  the  French  government  aga;nst  the 
terms  proposed  by  the  allies. t  The  allied  plen- 
ipotentiaries, upon  this,  declared  tha^  this  me- 
moir was  no  answer  to  their  ultimatum,  and 
were  on  the  point  of  breaking  up  the  conferen- 
ces ;  when  Caulaincourt,  overwhelmed  with 
apprehension  at  the  immediate  and  probable  re- 
sult of  such  a  rupture,  proposed  verbally,  on  the 
part  of  the  emperor,  that  he  shou'd  renounce 
all  supremacy  or  constitutional  influence  in 
countries  beyond  the  limits  of  France ;  to  rec- 
ognise the  independence  of  Spain  in  its  old  lim- 
its, under  the  sovereignty  of  Ferdinand  VII.  ; 
to  admit  the  independence  of  Switzerland,  un- 


*  "I  will  always  hold  to  you  the  same  language;  it 
should  be  appreciated  by  men  of  sense  who  really  desire 
the  good  of  their  country.  We  have  but  one  wish,  that  of 
peace;  but  that  peace  is  impossible,  if  you  will  not  make 
the  sacrifices  necessary  to  regain  your  possessions  beyond 
the  seas.  To  arrive  at  that  peace,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
equally  prepared  for  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  obtain- 
ed, and  not  to  forget  that  England  disposes  alone  of  all  the 
compensations  possible  ;  and  that,  in  agreeing  to  denude 
herself  in  favour  of  France  of  almost  the  whole  of  her  con- 
guests,  she  is  entitled  to  insist  that  France  shall  he  replaced 
on  a  level  with  the  other  great  powers  on  the  Continent.'" 
— Metternich  to  Caulaincourt,  MarchBth,  1814,  Fain, 
305,  306.   Pieces  Just. 

t  "  The  allied  powers  declared,  only  three  months  ago, 
at  Frankfort,  that  they  wished  to  establish  a  just  equilibri- 
um in  Europe.     They  profess  the  same  desire  now.     To 
maintain  the  same  relative  position  which  she  alwavs  en- 
joyed, is  the  only  real  wish  of  France.     But  Europe  does 
not  at  this  time  resemble  what  she  was  twenty  years  ago. 
At  that  period  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  already  partitioned, 
disappeared  entirely;  the  immense  Empire  of  Russia  re- 
ceived vast  and  rich  provinces ;  six  millions  of  men  were 
added  to  dominions  already  more  extensive  than  any  sover- 
eign in  Europe  enjoyed  ;  while  nine  millions  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Austria  and  Prussia.     Soon  the  face  of  Germany  was 
changed.     The  ecclesiastical  states  and  the  greater  number 
of  the  free  cities  were  divided  among  the  secular  princes  ! 
Prussia  and  Austria  rer,eived  the  greater  part  of  them.    The 
ancient  Republic  of  Venice  became  a  province  of  Austria: 
two  millions  of  subjects,  with  new  territories  and  new  re- 
sources, were  given  to  Russia  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  bj' 
that  of  Vienna,  by  that  of  Yassi,  by  that  of  Abo.     On  her 
own  side,  and  during  the  same  period,  England  has  not 
only  acquired  the  Dutch  possessions  of  Ceylon  and  Trini- 
dad, but  she  has  doubled  her  territories  in  India,  and  con- 
tracted an  empire  there  which  two  of  the  greatest  mon- 
archies in  Europe  would  hardly  equal.     If  the  population 
of  that  empire  cannot  be  considered  as  an  addition  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  ;  on  the  other  hand,  she  has 
acquired  by  their  sovereignty  and  commerce  an  immense 
increase  of  riches,  the  other  great  element  of  power.     Rus- 
sia and  England  have  preserved  all  that  they  have  acqui- 
red ;  Austria  and  Prussia  have,  it  is  true,  sustained  losses ; 
but  do  they   abandon   al!   thoughts  of  repaying  them?    or 
will  they  be  now  contented  with  the  possessions  which  they 
enjoyed    before   the   war?     When   all    has   thus   changed 
around  France,  can  it  maintain  the  same  relative  power  if 
it  is  reduced  to  its  original  limits?    Replaced  in  its  original 
state,  it  would  be  far  from  enjoying  the  same  influence  oi 
security,  when  the  power  of  its  neighbours  h;is  so  immense 
ly  increased.     England  can  only  be  attacked  by  sea :    Rua 
sia,  backed  by  the  pole  and  flanked  on  either  side  by  inaecee 
sible  and  boundless  solitudes,  can  be  attacked,  since  the  'tc 
quisition  of  Finland,  only  on  one  side.     France,  half  to** 
mercial  and  half  territorial,  is  open  to  attack  on  a1'.  c'Jet 
both  by  sea  and  land,  on  both  which  elements  she  isbrjughl 
immediately  in  contact  with  valiant  nations." — Cm, re-pro- 
jet  of  Caulaincourt,  10/A  March,  1814,  Fah»   835;  iiup 
plement  au  Manuscrit  dc  1814. 
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der  the  guarantee  of  the  allied  powers  ;  the  in- 
dependence of  Germany  and  of  Holland,  under 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  This 
™     u  io    was  followed  three  days  afterward  by 

March  13.  .        .,    ,  ■>     .  ,  \ 

a  more  detailed  contre-projet  on  the  part 

of  Napoleon,  of  the  same  general  tenour,  but  in 
which  he  still  eluded  any  answer  to  the  requisi- 
tion of  the  allies,  that  Prance  should  be  resto- 
red to  its  limits  as  in  1792,  and  held  out  for  the 
possession  of  Antwerp,  Flanders,  and  the  fron- 
tier of  the  Rhine.  He  insisted,  also,  that  the  Io- 
nian Islands  should  be  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  and  that  both  should  be  settled  on  Prince 
Eugene  and  his  descendants,  with  the  Adige  as 
a  boundary  on  the  side  of  Austria  ;  that  Saxony 
should  be  restored  entire  ;  that  the  sovereignty 
of  Lucca  and  Piombino  should  be  secured  to 
his  sister,  the  Princess  Eliza ;  the  principality 
of  Neufchatel  to  Berthier ;  and  that  the  whole 
colonies  taken  during  the  war,  except  Saintes, 
should  be  restored  by  Great  Britain.* 

This  counter-project  of  Napoleon  was  met 
Answer  of  the  by  the  following  answer  on  the 
allies  to  the  ul-  part  of  the  allied  powers  :  "Europe, 
timatum  of  allied  against  the  French  govern- 
ance, ment,  wishes  only  the  re-establish- 
rnent  of  a  general  peace,  Continental  and  mari- 
time. Such  a  peace  can  alone  give  the  world 
repose,  of  which  it  has  so  long  been  deprived  ; 
but  that  peace  cannot  subsist  without  a  due 
partition  of  force  among  the  different  powers. 
No  view  of  ambition  has  dictated  the  proposals 
made  on  the  part  of  the  allies  in  the  sitting  of 
the  17th  of  February  last.  France,  even  when 
restored  to  her  limits  of  1792,  is  still,  from  the 
central  nature  of  her  situation,  her  population, 
the  riches  of  her  soil,  the  strength  of  her  fron- 
tiers, the  number  and  distribution  of  her  forti- 
fied places,  on  a  level  with  the  greatest  powers 
on  the  Continent :  the  other  powers,  in  con- 
senting to  their  own  reconstruction  on  a  pro- 
portional scale,  and  to  the  establishment  of  in- 
termediate independent  secondary  states,  prove 
at  once  what  are  the  principles  which  animate 
them.  England  restores  to  France  her  colo- 
nies, and  with  them  her  commerce  and  her  ma- 
rine ;  England  does  more  :  in  denuding  herself 
of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  conquests  which  she 
has  made  during  so  many  years,  she  is  far  from 
advancing  any  pretensions  to  the  exclusive  do- 
minion of  the  seas,  or  any  right  inconsistent 
with  the  free  enjoyment  of  commerce  by  others. 
Inspired  with  a  spirit  of  justice  and  liberality 
worthy  of  a  great  people,  England  throws  into 
the  balance  of  the  Continent  acquisitions  be- 
yond seas,  of  which  the  possession  would  se- 
cure her  for  long  the  exclusive  dominion.  In 
restoring  to  France  her  colonies,  in  making 
great  sacrifices  for  the  restoration  of  Holland, 
which  the  spirit  of  the  Dutch  people  renders 
worthy  to  resume  its  place  in  the  European 
commonwealth,  the  British  government  are  en- 
titled to  expect  that  such  sacrifices  on  their 
part  shall  purchase  a  real  and  effectual,  not  a 
merely  nominal  equilibrium  in  Europe;  that  the 
political  state  of  Europe  shall  be  such  as  to  af- 
ford her  a  guarantee  that  these  concessions 
have  not  been  a  pure  loss  on  her  part,  that  they 
will  not  be  turned  against  Europe  and  herself. 
"  The  counter-project  of  the  French  plenipo- 

*  Contre-projet  of  Caulaincourt,  March  10  and  13,  1814, 
Fain,  335,  359. 


tentiary  proceeds  on  entirely  different  princi- 
ples. According  to  them,  France  will  retain  a 
territory  more  extensive  than  experience  has 
shown  to  be  consistent  with  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope. She  will  retain  those  salient  points  and 
offensive  positions,  by  the  aid  of  which  she  has 
already  overturned  so  many  of  the  adjoining 
states  ;  the  cessions  which  she  proposes  to 
make  are  only  apparent.  The  principles  still 
announced  by  the  actual  sovereign  of  France, 
and  the  dear-bought  experience  of  many  years, 
have  proved  that  adjoining  secondary  states 
possessed  by  members  of  his  family  can  be  in- 
dependent only  in  name.  Were  they  to  deviate 
from  the  principles  on  which  their  project  of 
the  17th  of  February  rests,  the  allied  sovereigns 
would  have  done  nothing  for  the  peace  or  safety 
of  Europe.  The  efforts  of  so  many  sovereigns 
leagued  together  for  one  end,  would  be  lost; 
the  weakness  of  their  cabinets  would  turn  at 
once  against  themselves  and  their  subjects ; 
Europe,  and  France  itself,  would  soon  become 
the  victims  of  new  convulsions  ;  Europe  would 
not  conclude  peace,  she  would  only  disarm. 
The  allied  courts,  therefore,  considering  the 
counter-project  of  France  as  essentially  at  va- 
riance, not  merely  with  the  details,  but  the 
spirit  of  th«  basis  proposed  by  them,  regard 
any  farther  prolongation  of  the  Congress  at 
Chatillon  as  useless  and  dangerous.  Useless, 
because  the  proposals  of  France  are  opposed  to 
the  conditions  which  the  allies  consider  as  ne- 
cessary to  the  equilibrium  of  Europe,  and  to  the 
reconstruction  of  the  social  edifice,  to  which, 
they  are  determined  to  consecrate  all  the  forces 
with  which  Providence  has  intrusted  them ; 
dangerous,  because  the  prolongation  of  sterii 
negotiations  would  only  inspire  the  people  of 
Europe  with  vain  expectations  of  peace.  The 
allied  powers,  therefore,  with  regret  regard  the 
negotiations  at  Chatillon  as  dissolved  ;  and 
they  cannot  separate  without  declaring  that 
they  make  no  war  upon  France  ;  that  they  regard 
the  proper  dimensions  of  that  empire  as  one  of 
the  first  conditions  of  a  proper  balance  of  pow- 
er ;  but  that  they  will  not  lay  down  their  arms 
until  their  principles  have  been  recognised  and 
admitted  by  its  government. "*t 

*  Protocole,  March  18,  1814,  Fain,  357,  361.     Koch,  ii., 
360,  303. 

■f  So  anxious  was  Metternich  to  induce  Caulaincourt  to 
make  peace  on  the  terms  proposed,  that,  on  the  very  morn- 
ing- of  the  day  on  which  the  last  meeting  of  the  Congress 
took  place,  he  wrote  to  him  as  follows :  "  The  day  when 
peace  may  he  finally  concluded  under  the  necessary  sacrifi- 
ces, has  at  length  arrived  :  come  to  conclude  it,  bat  without 
attempting  inadmissible  projects.  Matters  have  now  come 
to  such  a  pass,  that  you  can  no  longer  write  romances  with- 
out the  greatest  risks  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  What 
risks,  on  the  other  hand,  do  the  allies  run  ?  None  but  be- 
ing obliged  to  evacuate  the  territory  of  old  France  ;  anj 
what  would  that  avail  the  Emperor  Napoleon  ?  The  wholo 
left  bank  cf  the  Rhine  will  speedily  be  raised  against  him  : 
Savoy  is  in  arms:  attacks  entirely  personal  will  snon  be 
made  on  the  emperor,  without  the  possibility  of  arresting 
them.  I  speak  to  you  with  sincerity:  I  am  ever  on  the 
same  path.  You  know  my  views,  my  principles,  my  wish- 
es. The  first  are  entirely  European,  and,  therefore,  not 
alien  to  France;  the  second  point  to  retaining  Austria  in- 
terested in  the  well-being  of  France;  the  third  are  in  fa- 
vour of  a  dynasty  so  intimately  united  to  its  own.  I  speak 
to  you,  my  dear  duke,  in  the  most  entire  confidence.  To 
put  an  end  to  the  dangers  which  menace  France,  it  depends 
only  on  your  master  to  make  peace.  Matters,  if  he  does 
Lt,t  do  so,  will,  ere  long,  be  beyond  his  reach.  The  throne 
of  Louis  XIV.,  with  the  additions  of  Louis  XV.,  is  too  high. 
a  stake  to  put  upon  a  single  throw.  I  will  do  my  utmost 
to  retain  Lord  Castlereagh  a  few  days  :  the  moment  he  is 
gone,  all  hope  of  peace  has  vanished."     Caulaincourt  re- 
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Thus  was  finally  dissolved  the  famous  Con- 
„  .  gress  of  Chatillon  ;  thus  departed 

Reflections  on    &         ,  ,  i_-    u    tvt         i 

the  dissolution  the  last  chance  which  rMapoleon 
of  the  Con-  had  of  preserving  his  Revolutiona- 
gress.  ry  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  France. 

Caulaincourt  next  day  delivered  an  answer  to 
the  note  of  the  allied  sovereigns ;  it  contained 
nothing  but  a  repetition  of  the  arguments  he 
had  formerly  urged,  but  without  abating  in  any 
degree  of  the  pretensions  which  France  had  ad- 
vanced ;  and  the  Congress  was  declared  termi- 
nated. It  broke  off  from  no  verbal  distinctions 
or  diplomatic  casuistry  :  real  substantial  inter- 
ests were  involved  in  the  matters  at  issue  ;  it 
was  the  life  or  death  of  the  French  supremacy 
in  Europe  which  was  at  stake.  With  Flanders 
and  the  Rhenish  provinces  remaining  part  of 
the  French  Empire  ;  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
and  the  Elector  of  Saxony  for  external  depend- 
ants ;  with  one  hand  resting  on  Antwerp  and 
another  on  Mantua,  and  a  ready  ingress  at  all 
times  prepared  into  the  heart  of  Germany 
through  Mayence,  the  Revolutionary  dynasty, 
impelled  alike  by  internal  discontent  and  exter- 
nal ambition,  would  have  never  ceased  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  Europe.  But,  of  all  these 
great  keys  to  European  dominion,  it  was  An- 
twerp to  which  the  emperor  most  strongly  held  ; 
it  was  the  dread  of  losing  it  which  made  him, 
with  fifty  thousand  men,  renew  a  contest  with 
two  hundred  thousand  almost  at  the  gates  of 
Paris.  il  Antwerp,"  says  Napoleon,  "was  to 
me  a  province  in  itself:  it  was  the  principal 
cause  of  my  exile  to  St.  Helena  ;  for  it  was  the 
required  cession  of  that  fortress  which  made 
me  refuse  the  terms  offered  at  Chatillon.  If 
they  would  have  left  it  to  me,  peace  would  have 
been  concluded."*  Strange,  that  within  thirty 
years  of  the  time  when  this  great  man  had  pre- 
ferred risking  the  crown  of  France  to  the  sur- 
render of  that  outwork  against  England,  and  in 
the  full  knowledge  of  his  opinion  as  to  its  im- 
portance for  their  overthrow,  the  British  gov- 
ernment, in  a  paroxysm  of  political  madness, 
should  have  lent  the  aid  of  their  fleet  to  the 
French  army  to  wrest  this  noble  fortress  from 
their  natural  allies  the  Dutch,  and  restore  it  to 
a  Revolutionary  dynasty  and  the  rule  of  the  tri- 
colour flag  !tt 

In  the  midst  of  the  general  wreck  of  his  em- 
Alarming  pire>  ft  was  on  Paris,  the  seat  of  his 
situation  power,  and  the  centre  of  all  his  political 
of  Pans,    ramifications,  that  the  attention  of  the 

plied,  on  the  20th,  "  If  it  depended  on  me,  your  hopes  would 
speedily  be  realized  :  I  should  have  no  doubt  they  would,  if 
I  was  sure  that  yourself  and  Lord  Castlereagh  were  the  in- 
struments of  that  work,  as  glorious  as  it  is  desirable." — 
Metternich  to  Caulaincourt,  ISth  March,  1814;  and 
Caulaincourt  to  Metternich,  Wth  March,  1814,  Fain, 
311,  313.  *  Las  Casas,  vii.,  43,  44,  56,  57. 

t  Protocole,  March  19,  1814,  Fain,  361,  368. 

t  So  intent  was  Napoleon  on  the  preservation  of  Antwerp, 
that  on  the  17th  of  March,  the  very  day  before  the  ulti- 
matum of  the  allies  was  delivered,  declining'  the  proposals 
of  France,  Maret,  by  his  orders,  wrote  from  Rheims  :  "  The 
abandonment  of  all  their  conquests  by  the  English  is  a  real 
concession  which  his  majesty  approves,  especially  if  it  can 
be  combined  with  leaving  us  Antwerp.  If  the  negotiation  is 
to  be  broken  off,  it  is  expedient  that  it  should  be  on  the  ces- 
nioii  of  our  strongholds,  and  the  evacuation  of  our  territory.. 
If  you  are  obliged  to  abandon  Antwerp,  the  emperor  re- 
quires that  you  shall  insist  on  the  restitution  of  all  our  col- 
onies, including  the  Isle  of  France,  and  the  adherence  of 
the  basis  of  Frankfort  so  far  as  regards  Italy."— Maret  to 
Caulaincourt,  Rheims,  \~th  March,  1814,  Fain,  307,  308. 
This  letter  did  not  reach  Caulaincourt  till  the  Congress 
was  dissolved. 


emperor  was  fixed.  The  accounts  from  that 
capital  were  sufficiently  alarming.  Slowly,  in- 
deed,  but  perceptibly,  and  at  last  in  an  alarming 
manner,  the  vast  hosts  of  the  Grand  Army  were 
approaching;  the  long  diversion  produced  by 
Blucher's  irruption  towards  Meaux  had  in  a 
manner  left  the  road  to  Paris  open  to  Schwartz- 
enberg.  Macdonald  and  Oudinot,  since  their 
defeat  at  Bar-sur-Aube,  were  hardly  a  match 
for  a  single  corps  of  the  allied  army ;  Troyes 
had  been  reoccupied ;  the  passage  of  March  12. 
the  Seine  had  been  forced  at  Nogent ;  March  14_ 
their  light  cavalry  again  appeared  at 
Fontainebleau  and  Nemours  ;  and  the  March  15- 
whole  body  of  their  forces  might  be  at  Paris  on 
the  20th.  The  near  approach  of  such  formida- 
ble masses,  the  absence  of  Napoleon,  the  doubt- 
ful issue  of  the  battles  of  Craon  and  Laon,  the 
fall  of  Lyons,  the  occupation  of  Bordeaux,  and 
proclamation  of  Louis  XVIII.  there,  had  both  ex- 
cited unbounded  consternation  among  the  impe- 
rial functionaries,  and  awakened  enthusiastic 
hopes  among  the  Royalist  party.  Their  com- 
mittees were  in  motion  in  all  the  provinces ; 
Paris  itself  was  no  stranger  to  the  movements ; 
many  of  the  strongest  heads  there  considered 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  as  the  only 
means  of  extricating  France  from  the  abyss  into 
which  it  had  fallen ;  many  more  of  the  basest 
hearts  looked  to  it  as  the  securest  means  of 
preserving,  amid  the  ruin  of  their  country,  their 
individual  fortunes.  Talleyrand,  the  Abbe  de 
Pradt,  the  Duke  of  Dalberg,  M.  de  Jaucourt, 
were  in  secret  correspondence  with  the  allied 
headquarters  ;  and  M.  de  Vitrolles  had  convey- 
ed to  the  Emperor  Alexander  the  feeling  enter- 
tained at  Paris  on  the  necessity  of  a  restoration. 
Alarmed  at  the  dangers  which  were  accumula- 
ting on  all  sides,  Prince  Joseph  urged  the  em- 
press to  write  secretly  to  her  father,  but  she  re- 
fused to  do  so  without  the  knowledge  of  the  em- 
peror. Consternation  or  hope  were  painted  in 
every  visage  ;  a  restless  disquietude  kept  the 
people  in  the  streets ;  and  that  general  quiver 
in  thought  was  perceptible,  which  is  the  invari- 
able precursor  of  revolution.* 

Amid  so  many  dangers  which  pressed  on  all 
sides,   it   was   against  the  army  of  Napoleon 
Schwartzenberg    that    the    emperor  marches 
deemed  it  first  expedient  to  march ;  sfhwartz- 
for  its  columns,  if  not  arrested,  might  enberg,  and 
be  in  Paris  in  three  days.     To  guard  towards  the 
against  the  danger  of  a  surprise  by  the  Aube- 
light  troops  of  Blucher,  while  he  himself  was  en- 
gaged in  combating  the  Grand  Army,  he  de- 
spatched, on  the  16th,  secret  orders  to  Joseph,  to 
send  off  the  empress  and  King  of  Rome  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Loire,  in  the  event  of  Paris  be- 
ing threatened.  Having  taken  this  precaution,  he 
on  the  day  following  left  Marmont  and  March  17 
Mortier  with  twenty  thousand   men, 
of  whom  five  thousand  were  cavalry,  and  sixty 
pieces  of  cannon,  to  make  head  against  Blucher 
on  the  Aisne,  with  instructions  to  retard  his  ad- 
vance as  much  as  possible,  and  fall  back,  al 
ways  drawing  nearer  to   him,  towards  Paris 
and  himself  set  out  with  the  remainder  of  hu 
army,  about  twenty-six  thousand  strong  (inclu 
ding  seven  thousand  on  their  road  from  Paris, 
under  Lefebvre  Desnouettes),  of  which  sever 


*  Fain,  170,  172.     Cap.,  x.,  436,  437.     Beauch..  ii.,  106, 
107.     Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxiii.,  267,  269. 
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thousand  were  cavalry,  to  join  Macdonald  and 
Oudinot,  and  drive  back  the  Grand  Army  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine.  These  marshals  had 
thirty-five  thousand  under  their  orders,  of  whom 
ten  thousand  were  cavalry  ;  so  that  to  attack 
Schwartzenberg,  who  had  above  a  hundred  thou- 
san '  combatants  under  his  orders,  Napoleon 
had  nly  sixty  thousand  men,  of  whom  seven- 
teen thousand  w  ;re  horse  ;  while  on  the  Aisne, 
the  disproportion  was  still  greater,  for  there  Blu- 
cher,  with  above  a  hundred  thousand,  was  op- 
posed only  by  Marmont  and  Mortier  with  twen- 
ty thousand  —  in  all,  eighty  thousand  against 
two  hundred  thousand  :  a  fearful  disproportion, 
especially  when  the  long  course  of  previous  vic- 
tories, and  admirable  quality  of  the  allied  troops 
was  considered  ;  but  yet  not  so  decisive  as  to 
relieve  the  generals  from  serious  anxiety,  when 
the  central  position  of  Napoleon  was  taken  into 
account,  the  devoted  valour  of  his  followers,  the 
force  and  secrecy  of  the  blows  which  he  dealt 
out  in  all  directions,  the  resources  which  he 
could  command  in  his  own  dominions,  and  their 
own  distance  both  from  their  reserves,  their 
parksof  ammunition,  and  supplies  of  provisions.* 
The  French  troops  rested  the  first  night  at 
And  falls  una-  Epernay  :  the  worthy  inhabitants 
wares  on  the  emptied  their  cellars  to  refresh  their 
Grand  Army,  defenders,  and  for  a  few  hours  the 
delicious  wines  of  Champagne  made  the  soldiers 
forget  their  fatigues,  the  officers  their  anxieties. 
On  the  18th  the  march  continued  towards  the 
Aube,  and  the  army  slept  at  Fere-Champenoise. 
Napoleon  there  received  intelligence  of  the  state 
of  the  negotiations  at  (Jhatillon,  and  the  great 
probability  that  on  that  very  day  Caulaincourt's 
counter-project  had  been  rejected,  and  the  Con- 
gress broken  up.  Nothing  disconcerted  by  this 
intelligence,  which  cut  off  his  last  hope  of  an 
accommodation,  the  emperor  held  on  in  his 
route,  hoping  to  fall  on  the  communications  and 
rear  of  Schwartzenberg's  army,  which,  loosely 
extended  over  a  vast  front  nearly  eighty  miles 
in  breadth,  from  Fere-Champenoise  to  Sens, 
promised  to  present  some  of  its  corps,  isolated 
from  the  rest,  to  his  strokes.  Intelligence  of 
the  approach  of  the  French  emperor  was  soon 
conveyed  to  the  allied  generals  by  the  admira- 
ble horsemen  who  formed  the  eyes  of  their  ar- 
my ;  but  it  was  long  before  they  would  give 
any  credit  to  the  intelligence,  deeming  him  fully 
occupied,  or  closely  followed,  by  Blucher.  At 
length,  on  the  evening  of  the  18th,  the  accounts 
of  the  approach  of  large  bodies,  having  the  en- 
signs of  the  Imperial  Guard  among  them,  were 
so  alarming,  that  the  Emperor  Alexander,  ac- 
companied by  Prince  Volkonsky,  came  up  with 
all  imaginable  haste  from  Troyes  to  Arcis, 
where  Schwartzenberg  lay  confined  to  bed  by 
the  gout.  Meeting  General  Toll,  the  quarter- 
master-general, in  the  antechamber,  Alexan- 
der said,  with  warmth,  "  What  are  you  about 
here  1  we  may  lose  the  whole  army  !"  "  It  is  a 
great  blessing,"  replied  Toll,  "your  majesty  has 
come  :  we  could  not  persuade  the  generals  of 
that ;  but  now  you  will  set  all  to  rights."  By 
Alexander's  command,  orders  were  instantly 
despatched  in  all  directions  for  the  army  to  con- 
centrate between  Troyes  and  Pongy  ;  Wrede's 
corps  being  left  in  the  night  to  keep  possession 

*  Fain,  171,  174.     Koch,  ii.,  57,  59.     Vaud.,  ii.,  208,  211. 
Vict,  et  Conq.,  xziii.,  174,  175.     Dan.,  260,  2G1. 


of  Arcis,  and  the  bridge  over  the  Aube,  with  all 
his  troops.* 

Had  Napoleon  been  at  the  head  of  a  large 
force,  or  even  been  aware,  with  M„    ,  „ 

■  ,  „     ,  '  .    ,       JNapoleon 

the  troops  he  actually  had,  of  the  moVes  aside, 
disjointed  state  of  the  allied  army,  and  Schwartz- 
and  the  panic  which  prevailed  at  enberg resume, 
headquarters,  he  might  possibly, 
by  pursuing  his  march  direct  on  Arcis,  have 
routed  Wrede,  and  fallen  headlong,  by  the  great 
road  to  Troyes,  into  the  very  centre  of  the  allied 
army.  In  the  critical  state  of  the  negotiations 
at  Chatillon,  and  the  known  timidity  of  the 
Austrian  councils,  the  effect  of  such  a  success 
might  have  been  incalculable.  Ignorant,  how- 
ever, of  the  prize  almost  within  his  grasp,  or 
deeming  himself  not  strong  enough  to  snatch  it, 
Napoleon,  instead  of  descending  the  course  of 
the  Aube,  and  moving  direct  on  Arcis,  turned 
aside  to  his  right  to  Plancy,  in  order  to  effect  a 
junction  with  Macdonald  and  Oudinot,  who  had 
received  orders  to  meet  him  near  that  place, 
having  marched  that  morning  from  Provins. 
They  met  accordingly,  and  their  united  forces 
crossed  the  Seine  at  Mery,  traversed  the  yet 
smouldering  ruins  of  that  town,  and  at  Chatres 
regained  the  great  road  from  Troyes  to  Paris. 
Napoleon  was  now  at  the  head  of  fifty-five  thou- 
sand men,  and  prepared,  when  Lefebvre  Des 
nouettes  came  up,  with  six  thousand  more,  to 
give  battle.  But  the  surprise  was  over ;  his 
plan  of  attack  was  seen,  the  allied  corps  were 
rapidly  concentrating,  and  Schwartzenberg,  ably 
repairing  his  former  error  of  undue  extension, 
had  stopped  the  retreat,  and  given  orders  to  the 
troops  to  unite  in  advance,  between  Arcis  and 
Plancy,  and  attack  the  enemy  during  his  pas- 
sage of  the  Aube.  By  this  vigorous  and  well- 
timed  change  of  operations,  the  initiative  was 
taken  from  Napoleon  and  given  to  the  allied 
generals  ;  the  concentration  of  their  army  was 
effected  in  advance,  instead  of  retreat ;  and 
they  were  put  in  a  condition  at  once  to  bring 
the  enemy  to  a  general  battle,  with  every  ad- 
vantage on  their  side  arising  from  their  decisive 
superiority  of  numbers. t 

Napoleon  was  not  prepared  for  this  sudden 
resumption  of  the  offensive  by  the  M     , 

.       .    .r  ,        tt  i  ,      Napoleon  and 

Austrian  general.  He  had  expect-  Schwartzen- 
ed,  from  the  information  communi-  berg  both 
cated  by  Macdonald  and  Oudinot,  to  march  on  Ar 
have  found  the  enemy  at  the  gates 
of  Paris  ;  and,  well  knowing  the  Austrian  ner- 
vousness about  being  turned,  he  had  calculated, 
not  without  reason,  on  arresting  them  by  falling 
on  their  communications.  Now,  however,  the 
stroke  had  failed  :  the  turn  to  the  right  at  Plan- 
cy had  given  them  time  to  concentrate  their 
army,  and  all  hope  of  reaching  their  rear  waa 
postponed,  if  not  destroyed.  Persuaded,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  by  such  a  manoeuvre  only  that 
their  enormous  masses  could  be  forced  back, 
the  emperor  still  clung  to  the  idea  of  turning 
their  right ;  and,  therefore,  he  resolved  to  push 
forward  his  left,  remount  the  course  of  the  Aube 
by  Arcis,  as  far,  if  necessary,  as  Bar-sur-Aube, 
and  thus  threaten  Chaurnont  and  their  commu- 
nications with  the  Rhine.  On  the  20th, 
accordingly,  the  whole  army  marched      aTC 
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by  the  right  bank  of  the  Aube,  up  the  stream, 
till  they  came  opposite  to  Arcis  at  ten  o'clock. 
That  town  was  immediately  occupied  ;  and  Na- 
poleon, coming  up  at  one  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, held  a  council  of  war  with  his  principal 
marshals  and  generals  as  to  the  course  which 
should  be  pursued.  The  report  of  the  inhab- 
itants was  unanimous  that  the  retrograde  move- 
ment of  the  allies  had  been  arrested ;  that 
Schwartzenberg,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  for- 
ces, was  within  a  few  miles,  screened  only  by 
the  intervening  hills  ;  and  that  before  two  hours 
had  elapsed  Arcis  would  be  attacked  on  all 
sides  by  their  columns.  Napoleon,  conceiving 
it  impossible  that  the  Austrian  generalissimo 
could  have  adopted  so  able  and  vigorous  a  res- 
olution as  that  of  suddenly  stopping  his  retreat 
and  converging  with  all  his  force  to  the  decisive 
point,  persisted  in  maintaining  that  they  were 
in  full  retreat,  and  that  the  troops  before  him 
were  only  a  rear-guard ;  he  summoned  up,  ac- 
cordingly, all  his  troops,  crossed  them  over  the 
Aube  at  Arcis,  and  gave  orders  to  continue  the 
pursuit  with  the  utmost  vigour  on  the  road  to 
Troyes,  and  he  was  only  convinced  of  his  mis- 
take when,  on  the  firing  of  three  guns  from  a 
short  distance  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  caval- 
ry, the  head  of  his  columns,  converging  on  all 
sides  towards  Arcis,  suddenly  appeared  on  the 
summit  of  the  swelling  hills  lying  on  the  west- 
ward of  the  town  !  * 

In  effect,  Schwartzenberg's  dispositions  had 
Effect  of  these  now  brought  the  whole  Grand  Ar- 
movements  on  my  upon  Napoleon's  forces  ;  and 
both  sides.  tne  movement  of  the  latter  upon  Ar- 
cis, instead  of  bringing  him  upon  the  flanks  and 
rear  of  a  retreating  and  disjointed  host,  as  he  ex- 
pected, had  brought  him  full  tilt  against  the  front 
of  a  superior  and  concentrated  advancing  one 
The  Prince  Royal  of  Wirtemberg,  RaiefTsky,  and 
Giulay,  had  marched  at  daybreak  from  Troyes 
upon  Plancy,  while  Wrede  again  occupied  Arcis, 
and  the  Guards  and  reserve  came  up  to  Onjou. 
At  ten  o'clock,  Wrede's  advanced  guard,  agree- 
ably to  orders,  evacuated  Arcis,  and  retired  to- 
wards the  south  by  the  town  of  Troyes ;  and  this 
retrograde  movement  it  was  which  made  Napo- 
leon conceive  that  he  had  only  a  slender  rear- 
guard before  him.  Meanwhile,  Alexander  and 
the  King  of  Prussia  arrived  on  the  heights  of 
Menil-la-Comtesse,  where  the  Russian  Guards 
were  posted,  and  the  former,  immediately  dis- 
mounting, walked  backward  and  forward  with 
Barclay  de  Tolly.  "These  gentlemen,"  said 
the  emperor,  looking  to  the  Austrian  generals, 
"  have  made  the  half  of  my  head  gray.  Napole- 
on will  amuse  us  here  with  insignificant  move- 
ments, and,  meanwhile,  march  the  main  body  of 
his  forces  on  Brienne,  and  fall  on  our  communi- 
cations." His  anxiety  the  preceding  two  nights 
had  been  excessive,  and  he  had  rightly  divined 
the  French  emperor's  intentions;  but  his  di- 
gression to  Plancy  had  given  Schwartzenberg 
time  to  concentrate,  and  a  vigorous  offensive 
was  about  to  terminate  the  long  irresolution  of 
the  Austrian  councils.! 

The  battle  commenced  by  a  skirmish  on  the 
outposts,  between  the  cavalry  of  the  allies, 
under  KaisarofT,  and  that  of  the  French  led  by 
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Sebastiani.  Gradually  several  bat- 
teries of  horse  artillery  were  brought  Battle  o{  Ar" 
up  on  both  sides,  fresh  squadrons 
advanced  to  the  support  of  either  party,  and, 
in  the  end,  a  serious  cavalry  action  took  place. 
The  French  horsemen,  though  inferior  to  none 
in  the  world  in  audacity  and  prowess,  were 
overmatched  by  their  opponents,  and  driven 
back  in  great  confusion  to  the  bridge  of  Arcis. 
Napoleon,  who  was  on  the  other  side,  instantly 
rode  forward  to  the  entrance  of  the  bridge,  al- 
ready all  but  choked  up  with  fugitives,  and, 
drawing  his  sword,  exclaimed,  "  Let  me  see 
which  of  you  will  pass  before  me."  These 
words  arrested  the  flight ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  division  Friant  traversing  the  streets 
of  Arcis  in  double-quick  time,  passed  the  bridge, 
formed  on  either  side  of  its  other  extremity, 
and  by  their  heavy  fire  drove  back  the  allied! 
horse.  Meanwhile,  a  bloody  combat  had  com- 
menced on  the  French  left,  between  Wrede  and 
Ney,  the  former  endeavouring  to  storm,  the 
latter  to  defend  the  village  of  Torcy.  An  Aus- 
trian battalion,  in  the  first  instance,  made  itself 
master  of  that  important  post,  which  would 
have  opened  to  the  allied  right,  under  Wrede, 
the  direct  road  to  Arcis ;  but  Ney's  men  speed- 
ily drove  them  out.  Wrede  again  retook  it 
with  three  battalions ;  but  Napoleon  immedi- 
ately brought  up  a  body  of  his  Guards,  which  a 
second  time  retook  it,  and  maintained  their  post 
until  nightfall,  despite  the  utmost  efforts  of  the 
Bavarians  and  Austrians.* 

The  position  of  the  French  was  now  extreme- 
ly strong,  and  well  calculated  to  First  battle  of 
counterbalance  the  superiority  of  Arcis-sur- 
numbers  which  the  allies  enjoyed.  A"be. 
Their  army  occupied  a  semicircular  position, 
facing  outward,  with  each  flank  resting  on  the 
river  Aube,  so  as  to  be  secure  against  being  turn- 
ed ;  while  in  their  rear  was  the  town  of  Arcis, 
which  would  form  a  secure  place  of  defence  in 
case  of  disaster.  The  allies  formed  a  much 
larger  concave  semicircle  facing  inward ;  Wrede 
being  on  the  right,  the  Russian  reserves  and 
guards  under  Barclay  in  the  centre,  RaiefT- 
sky, who  had  now  joined,  and  Giulay  on  the 
left.  If  the  whole  left  had  been  able  to  get  up 
in  time  to  take  a  part  in  the  action  around  Ar- 
cis, the  battle  would  have  been  as  general,  and 
possibly  as  decisive,  as  that  of  Leipsic,  to  which, 
from  the  respective  positions  of  the  French  and 
allies,  it  bore  a  very  close  resemblance.  But 
the  corps  of  the  Prince  Royal  of  Wirtemberg 
was  absent  on  the  side  of  Plancy,  opposed  to 
Mortier,  where  it  was  engaged  only  in  an  incon- 
siderable skirmish,  which  terminated  in  the  cap- 
ture on  his  part  of  a  few  pontoons.  Thus  near- 
ly a  third  of  the  allied  army  was  absent  till  the 
very  close  of  the  day ;  Napoleon  took  advan- 
tage of  that  circumstance  to  maintain  his  posi- 
tion before  Arcis  till  nightfall,  and  seventy  guns, 
placed  in  front  of  his  right,  ploughed  with  fear- 
ful effect  through  the  squadrons  of  the  allies. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  Prince  Royal  of  Wir- 
temberg approached,  Schwartzenberg  ordered 
the  Guards  and  reserve  to  advance  :  the  cannon 
were  all  hurried  to  the  front,  and  a  general  at- 
tack commenced.  As  the  Russian  batteries  of 
the  Guard  passed  the  emperor  at  full  speed,  he 
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bade  them  remember  Leipsic  ;  and  soon  the 
thunder  of  their  guns  was  heard  above  the  loud- 
est roar  of  the  combat.  The  sun  was  now  set- 
ting, darkness  was  stealing  over  the  heavens, 
Arcis  and  Torcy  were  wrapped  in  flames,  the 
Russian  horse  artillery  on  the  allied  left  reduced 
the  French  artillery  to  silence,  and  their  long 
array  of  guns,  advancing  to  the  front  of  the 
semicircle  of  heights  which  surround  the  town, 
played  with  terrible  effect  on  the  dense  columns 
of  the  French  which  encircled  its  walls.  The 
Emperor  Alexander  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
now  descended  from  the  heights  of  Menil-la- 
Comtesse,  and  followed  the  reserves  into  ac- 
tion ;  behind  them  came  a  brigade  of  the  Prus- 
sian, and  the  red  Cossacks  of  the  Russian 
guards,  making  the  air  resound  with  their  trum- 
pets and  the  war-songs  of  the  desert.  On  the 
side  of  the  French  the  scene  was  as  mournful 
as  on  the  allied  it  was  animating.  Motionless, 
but  undaunted,  the  troops  stood  under  the  ter- 
rible cannonade  ;  with  the  instinct  of  discipline, 
the  ranks  closed  to  the  centre  as  fast  as  chasms 
were  made ;  the  officers  exposed  themselves 
like  the  privates,  the  generals  as  the  officers. 
Napoleon  was  repeatedly  in  imminent  danger, 
both  from  the  charges  of  cavalry  and  fire  of  ar- 
tillery ;  nearly  all  his  staff' were  killed  or  wound- 
ed :  a  bomb  fell  at  his  side ;  he  calmly  waited 
its  explosion,  which  covered  him  with  smoke 
and  dust,  and  wounded  his  horse  ;  he  mounted 
another  and  continued  his  position.  "  Fear 
nothing,"  said  he  to  the  generals,  who  urged 
him  to  retire  ;  "  the  bullet  is  not  yet  cast  which 
is  to  kill  me."  He  seemed  to  court  rather  than 
fear  death  ;  his  air  was  resolute,  but  sombre  ; 
and  as  long  as  the  battle  raged,  by  the  light  of 
the  burning  houses  behind,  and  the  flash  of  the 
enemy's  guns  in  front,  he  continued  with  un- 
daunted resolution  to  face  the  hostile  batter- 
ies.* 

This  dreadful  cannonade  continued  till  ten  at 
Order  of  battle  night,  when  it  died  away  by  mu- 
for  the  follow-  tual  exhaustion,  and  a  nocturnal 
mg  day.  irruption  by  Sebastiani  on  Kaisar- 

off",  which  was  repulsed,  terminated  the  day. 
Both  parties  slept  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
neither  could  claim  any  decided  advantage  ;  for 
if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  French  had  been  stop- 
ped in  their  advance,  and  thrown  back  on  the 
defensive  around  the  walls  of  Arcis,  on  the  oth- 
er, the  allies,  though  decidedly  superior  in  num- 
ber, had  not  been  able  to  force  their  position 
there,  or  drive  them  over  the  Aube.  On  the 
side  of  the  allies  great  efforts  were  made  to 
bring  up  all  their  remote  detachments,  and  con- 
centrate their  army  ;  and  a  general  and  decisive 
battle,  on  the  succeeding  day,  was  universally 
anticipated.  At  daybreak  the  whole  army  was 
in  line,  and  stood  in  the  following  order  :  Count 
Wrede  was  at  Chaudre,  in  front  of  the  blood- 
stained ruins  of  Torcy  ;  the  hereditaiy  Prince 
of  Wirtemberg  at  the  hamlet  of  Menil,  Giulay 
on  his  left,  and  then  Raieffsky  with  his  Rus- 
sians. The  grenadiers  and  cuirassiers  were  in 
second  line,  behind  the  centre,  at  Menil-la-Com- 
tesse.  On  the  side  of  Napoleon,  the  troops  stood 
on  the  same  ground,  in  a  semicircle  around  Ar- 
cis, which  they  had  occupied  on  the  preceding 
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day,  without  any  addition  ;  for,  though  Mac- 
donald  and  Oudinot  had  come  up  during  the 
night,  yet  their  forces,  now  raised  to  nearly 
thirty  thousand  strong,  were  still  stationed  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.* 

It  was  an  awful,  and  yet  animating  sight, 
when  the  rising  sun  glittered  on 
the  low,  swelling  hills  which  sur-  EJK££ 
rounded  the  town  of  Arcis.  A  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  men  on  the  two  sides, 
trained  to  the  most  perfect  discipline,  but  ani- 
mated by  burning  passions,  were  drawn  up, 
gazing  at  each  other,  at  a  very  short  distance, 
without  moving  from  the  spot  on  which  they 
were  placed.  The  soldiers  stood  at  case,  but 
with  their  muskets  at  their  shoulders  ;  the  cav- 
alry were  for  the  most  part  dismounted,  but 
every  bridle  was  over  the  horseman's  arm  ;  the 
slow  matches  were  burning  at  the  guns  in  front 
of  the  lines ;  a  word  from  either  commander 
would  at  once  have  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war,  and 
lighted  up  a  dreadful  combat,  yet  not  a  sound 
was  to  be  heard,  scarcely  a  movement  seen  in 
either  army.  Motionless,  yet  ever  in  perfect 
array,  the  vast  masses  stood  fronting  each  oth- 
er ;  not  a  gun  was  fired,  not  a  voice  was  rais- 
ed ;  it  seemed  as  if  both  hosts,  impressed  with 
the  solemnity  of  the  moment  which  was  to  de- 
cide the  conflict  of  twenty  years,  were  too  deep- 
ly affected  to  disturb  the  stillness  of  the  scene. 
But  hour  after  hour  passed  away,  without  any 
movement  being  attempted  on  either  side,  until 
the  long  suspense  had  made  the  very  eyes  of 
the  soldiers  to  ache,  and  their  hearts  to  sink 
within  them  at  danger  long  fronted,  hope  long 
deferred. t  At  one  time  a  large  part  of  Mac- 
donald's  corps  was  brought  across,  and  there 
seemed  every  appearance  of  the  action  com- 
mencing ;  but  that  was  only  a  feint  ;  a  second 
bridge  had,  meanwhile,  been  thrown  over  the 
Aube ;  and  at  one  in  the  afternoon  the  equi- 
pages were  seen  defiling  to  the  rear,  and  decided 
symptoms  of  a  retreat  were  manifested.  No 
movement  could  be  conceived  more  hazardous, 
in  presence  of  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  men, 
ready  to  fall  on  and  crush  the  rear-guard  after 
half  the  army  had  passed.  Such  was  the  re- 
spect, however,  inspired  by  the  very  name  of 
Napoleon,  and  the  imposing  array  which  his 
forces  made  around  Arcis,  that  it  was  not  till 
three  o'clock  that  Schwartzenberg  gave  the  sig- 
nal for  attack.:): 

The  troops  on  all  sides  immediately  advanced, 
preceded  by  a  hundred  pieces  of  can-  The  French, 
non,  which  opened  their  fire  at  the  rear-guard  is 
same  instant.  Pahlen  attacked  on  attacked, 
the  right,  Raieffsky  in  the  centre  ;  and  soon  the 
advancing  batteries  approached  so  near,  that 
their  balls  crossed  each  other  in  all  directions 
over  the  town  ;  bombs  fell  in  all  the  streets  and 
on  both  the  bridges,  and  many  houses  took  fire. 
If  the  Austrian  general  had  advanced  two  hours 
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t  The  gTeatroad  from  Arcis-sur-Aube  to  Chaumont  passes 
through  the  centre  of  the  allied  position,  in  the  winding 
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bound  the  valley  of  the  Aube  to  the  southwest  of  the  town. 
Of  the  innumerable  travellers  who  pass  over  the  field,  how- 
many  think  of  the  memorable  scene  decisive  of  the  fate  of 
Napoleon,  and  the  Revolution  of  which  it  was  the  theatre  ! — 
Personal  observation. 
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Earlier  to  the  attack,  it  must  have  been  a  repe- 
tition of  the  triumph  which,  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion at  Friedland,*  Napoleon  had  gained  over 
an  army  of  Russians  of  much  the  same  strength 
as  that  he  now  commanded,  t  But  the  attack 
had  been  deferred  too  late  for  decisive  success : 
a  large  part  of  the  French  army  had  passed 
•  over  before  the  combat  became  serious;  and 
the  rear-guard  under  Macdonald  maintained  so 
gallant  a  resistance,  that  it  was  dark  before  the 
allied  troops  approached  Arcis.  Prince  Eugene 
of  Wirtemberg's  men,  however,  at  length  drove 
back  Oudinot,  and  broke  into  the  town  close  af- 
ter the  French  rear-guard,  which  rushed  to- 
wards the  bridges ;  their  cavalry  crossed  at  a 
ford ;  the  bridge  was  blown  up  ;  a  desperate 
conflict  took  place  in  the  streets  ;  and  numbers 
were  drowned  in  trying  to  swim  across  after 
the  arch  was  cut  away.  During  the  whole 
night,  however,  the  French  kept  up  so  heavy  a 
cannonade  from  the  opposite  bank,  that  all  at- 
tempts to  restore  it  proved  ineffectual ;  and  be- 
fore morning  dawned,  Napoleon  was  far  advan- 
ced on  the  road  to  Vitry,  leaving  only  a  power- 
ful rear-guard  in  front  of  Arcis  to  retard  the 
passage  of  the  river.}. § 

Though  the  battle  of  Arcis-sur- Aube  was  not 
xr     ,     ,         attended  with  any  brilliant  trophies 

Napoleon's  ,  ,,       £   .■',         ...  r  1 

reasons  for  the  taken  m  the  field,  yet  it  was  fol- 
march  to  St.  lowed  by  decisive  effects  on  the 
Dizier.  fortunes  of  Napoleon.    The  loss  of 

the  French  was  about  four  thousand  men,  of 
whom  eight  hundred  were  prisoners,  and  six 
pieces  of  cannon  ;  that  of  the  allies  was  as 
great ;  but  its  immediate  result  was  to  throw 
Napoleon  upon  the  eccentric  line  of  operations 
which  immediately  led  to  his  fall.  His  medita- 
ted project  of  falling  upon  the  rear  and  commu- 
nications of  the  Grand  Army  had  wholly  failed : 
his  cross-march  to  Plancy  had  given  them  time 
to  concentrate,  and  he  had  been  repulsed  in  the 
attempt  to  penetrate  by  main  force  into  the  al- 
lied lines  ;  and  it  had  been  completely  proved 
that  his  strength  was  unequal  to  hurtling  against 
the  immense  masses  when  drawn  together.  No- 
thing remained  but  still  to  threaten  their  com- 
munications ;  to  draw  near  to  the  garrisons  of 
the  frontier,  from  which  those  supplies  of  vet- 
eran troops  could  be  obtained  which  were  no 
longer  to  be  found  in  the  heart  of  France  ;  and 
to  lend  a  hand  to  the  insurgent  bodies  of  peasant- 
ry, who,  inflamed  by  a  patriotic  spirit,  and  irrita- 
ted by  the  pillage  of  the  allied  troops,  were  wait- 
ing only  the  signal  of  his  advance  to  commence 
a  murderous  guerilla  warfare  on  their  flanks  and 
rear.  To  do  this,  however,  required  an  im- 
mense sacrifice  :  it  was  necessary  to  march  di- 
rect towards  the  Rhine,  and  abandon  the  de- 
fence of  Paris  ;  for  the  emperor's  army  was  so 
sorely  reduced  in  numbers,  that  to  divide  was 
to  destroy  it ;  and  the  success  of  the  measure 
depended  entirely  on  the  formation,  by  the  aid 
of  the  disengaged  garrisons,  of  such  an  impo- 

*  Ante,  ii.,  535. 

t  The  relative  strength  of  the  French  and  Russians  at 
Friedland  was  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  allies 
and  French  at  Arcis  ;  the  French  had  eighty  thousand, 
and  the  Russians  fifty  thousand. — See  Ante,  ii.,  535,  536. 

4  Fain,  182,  183.  Dan.,  273,  274.  Koch,  ii.,  76,  81. 
Burgh.,  217.     Vaud.,  ii.,  229,  233.     Plotho,  iii.,  329,  334. 

il  On  leaving  Arcis,  Napoleon  sent  two  thousand  francs 
from  his  private  purse  to  the  Soeurs  de  la  Charite,  by  the 
Count  de  Turenne,  to  assuage  the  sufferings  of  the  wound- 
ed.—Fain,  182,  note. 


sing  force  on  the  enemy's  communications  as 
would  command  attention,  and  entirely  with- 
draw them  from  any  movement  on  the  capital. 
Impressed  with  these  ideas,  on  which  he  had 
long  meditated,  and  which,  situated  as  he  was, 
were  unquestionably  well  founded,  Napoleon, 
on  leaving  Arcis,  instead  of  taking  the  road 
either  to  Chalons,  from  whence  he  had  come, 
or  Paris,  by  which  it  was  expected  he  would 
retire,  moved  on  the  chaussee  of  Vitry  direct 
towards  the  Rhine. *t 

The  emperor's  first  day's  march  was  to  the 
environs  of  Vitry.  Ney  was  sent  up  Napoleon,s 
to  the  walls  of  the  town  to  summon  march  to  St. 
it  to  surrender  ;  but  after  some  lies-  Dizier. 
itation,  the  governor,  who  was  at  Marcl122- 
the  head  of  a  garrison  of  four  thousand  men 
and  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  resolved  to  stand 
the  hazard  of  an  assault,  and  manfully  held  out. 
This  check,  which  Napoleon  had  not  anticipa- 
ted, disarranged  his  plans,  for  he  was  in  no 
condition  either  to  batter  its  walls  or  attempt 
an  escalade.  Turning  aside,  therefore,  from 
this  unprofitable  attempt,  he  next  day  M  h  23 
continued  his  march,  and  reached  St. 
Dizier,  where  headquarters  were  established 
for  the  night.  He  was  there  joined  by  Cau- 
laincourt,  with  intelligence  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  Congress  of  Chatillon.  This  portentous 
event,  accompanied  by  the  hopelessness  of  the 
war,  and  seeming  extravagance  of  the  march 
towards  the  Rhine,  completed  the  discourage- 
ment of  the  generals  and  officers.  They  saw 
no  end  to  the  campaign,  no  fruit  for  their  toils 
or  their  blood.  Instead  of  defending  Paris, 
they  were  marching  towards  Germany :  the 
capital  of  their  country,  their  homes,  their 
hearths,  would  become  the  prey  of  the  enemy  ; 
while  all  that  was  dear  to  them  was  lost,  the}'" 
were  plunging  anew  into  an  endless  warfare, 
to  which  they  could  neither  see  an  issue  nor 
an  object.  A  revolution  was  openly  spoken  of, 
even  at  headquarters,  as  a  possible,  perhaps  a 
probable  contingency  ;  the  obstinacy  which  had 
refused  the  terms  offered  by  the  allies  was  uni- 
versally condemned  ;  many  doubted  the  emper- 
or's sanity  of  mind.  "Where  is  this  to  end  1 
Whither  are  we  marching'!  If  he  falls,  shall 
we  fall  with  him'!"  was  universally  asked. 
Disregarding  these  murmurs  and  discontents, 
with  the  existence  of  which  he  was  only  par- 
tially acquainted,  Napoleon  spread  out  M 
his  wings  on  either  side  from  St.  Di- 
zier to  Bar-sur-Aube,  headquarters  being  estab- 
lished at  Doulevant ;  and  the  light  cav-  M, 
airy  having  got  on  the  great  road  to 
Langres,  in  the  rear  of  the  allies,  and  on  their 
principal  line  of  communication,  entered  Chau- 
mont,  captured  a  pontoon-train  and  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  baggage  and  ammunition,  and 
spread  terror  from  Troyes  to  Vesoul.} 

Great  was  the  astonishment  in  the  allied  ar- 


*   Fain,    184,    185.      Dan.,   275.      Jom.,   iv.,   570,   571. 
Koch,  ii.,  81,  84.     Vaud.,  ii.,  234,  240. 

t  "  I  marched  on  St.  Dizier,"  said  Napoleon  afterward 
at  Elba,  to  General  Kohler,  the  Austrian  commissioner, 
"  because  twenty  experiments  had  convinced  me  that.  1  had 
only  to  send  a  few  hussars  on  your  line  of  communication, 
in  order  to  spread  dismay  among  you.  On  this  occasion  I 
stood  on  it  with  my  whole  army,  but  you  never  troubled 
your  heads  about  me  ;  'twas  because  the  devil  had  posses 
sion  of  you."  —  Danilefsky,  279. 

}  Fain,  185,  187.     Vaud.,  ii.,  247,  249.    Jom.,  iv.,  573. 
Koch,  ii.,  84,  90. 
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my  when  they  beheld  the  French 
iWthe'ene-0  *  <-*°lumr>s  retreating,  not  towards  the 
my,  and  re-  capital,  but  the  Rhine.  A  Cossack, 
ceive  informs-  who  first  brought  in  the  intelli- 
de°sign.thlS        gence,  was  so  confounded,  that  he 

said,  •'  The  enemy  is  retreating, 
not  on  Paris,  but  on  Moscow."  It  soon,  howev- 
er, became  evident  that  the  French  line  of  march 
was  decidedly  taken  ;  and  Schwartzenberg,  sus- 
pecting it  was  a  feint,  and  desirous,  at  all  events, 
to  be  near  the  enemy  and  keep  his  own  troops  to- 
gether, crossed  the  greater  part  of  his  army  over 
at  Arcis  and  the  adjacent  fords,  leaving  Giulay 
alone,  with  the  rear-guard,  to  retain  possession 
of  the  bridge.  On  the  day  following,  his  troops 
continued  to  pursue  the  enemy's  rear-guard,  and 
some  squadrons  of  cavalry  having  succeeded  in 
routing  a  detachment  of  French  horse  at  Som- 
mepuy,  which  guarded  a  park  of  guns,  the  pieces, 
in  number  three-and-twenty,  were  taken,  and 
four  hundred  prisoners  ;  but,  what  was  of  far 
more  importance,  despatches  from  Napoleon's 
headquarters  were  intercepted,  which  left  no 
doubt  of  his  design  of  moving  on  St.  Dizier,  and 
falling  on  the  communications  of  the 
March  .2.  Grand  Army.  On  these  letters  being 
taken,  they  were  straightway  forwarded  to 
Prince  Schwartzenberg,  who  deemed  them  of 
such  importance,  that  he  immediately  had  them 
forwarded  to  the  Emperor  Alexanedr  at  Pongy. 
They  proved  to  be  a  secret  despatch  from  Sava- 
ry,  giving  the  most  deplorable  account,  both  of 
the  total  exhaustion  of  resources  and  shaken 
state  of  the  public  mind  at  Paris,  and  a  private 
letter  from  Napoleon  to  Marie  Louise,  announ- 
cing his  intended  movement  on  St.  Dizier,  and 
design  to  draw  near  to  the  strong  places  on  the 
frontier.*! 

These  important  letters  reached  Alexander  at 
Important  Dampierre  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
council  of  war  morning.  They  had  hardly  been 
at  the  allied  read  over,  when  despatches  arrived 
headquarters.     from   Count    pahIerli    with    intell;_ 

gence  of  his  having,  on  the  road  from  Arcis  to 
Chalons,  fallen  in  with  Chernicheff  at  the  head 
of  Blucher's  advanced  guard  ;  and  that  the  ar- 
my of  Silesia  had  advanced  from  Laon  to  Rheims 
and  Epernay,  and  occupied  Chalons.  Thus,  at 
the  very  moment  that  Napoleon  had  withdrawn 
from  the  protection  of  Paris,  and  marched  to- 
wards the  Rhine,  the  heads  of  Schvvartzenberg's 
and  Blucher's  armies  had  effected  a  junction  in 
his  rear,  and  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
men  stood  between  him  and  the  capital !  Ac- 
counts, at  the  same  time,  arrived  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  Bordeaux  by  the  British  troops,  and  the 
proclamation  of  Louis  XVIII.,  with  the  general 
concurrence  of  the  inhabitants.  This  extraor- 
dinary combination  of  important  events  led  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  who  had  come  on  to  Som- 

*  Dan.,  275,  278.  Burgh.,  220,  221.  Plotho,  in.,  329, 
342. 

t  Napoleon's  letter  to  the  Empress  Marie  Louise  was  in 
these  terms  :  "  My  love  !  I  have  been  for  some  days  con- 
stantly on  horseback  ;  on  the  20th  1  took  Arcis-sur-Aube. 
The  enemy  attacked  me  there  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing ;  I  beat  him  the  some  evening  ;  I  took  two  guns,  and 
retook  two.  The  next  day  the  enemy's  army  put  itself  in 
battle  array  to  protect  the  march  of  its  columns  on  Bnenne 
and  Uar-sur-Aube  ;  and  I  resolved  to  approach  the  Marni 
and  its  environs,  in  order  to  drive  them  farther  from  l'aris, 
by  approaching  my  own  fortified  places.  This  evening  1 
shall  lie  at  St.  Dizier.  Farewell,  my  love  !  Embrace  my 
sou  !" — See  Buugheksh's  Operations  of  the  Allied  Army 
in  France,  339,  No.  14 ;  and  Danilefsky.  285. 


mepuy,  musing  on  them  all  the  way,  to  call  in. 
Prince  Volkonsky,  Count  Barclay,  and  Generals 
Diebitch  and  Toll,  who  all  took  part  in  the  mem- 
orable council  which  followed.  Alexander,  ad- 
hering to  the  opinion  which  he  had  all  along 
maintained,  that  the  real  object  of  the  war  was 
to  destroy  the  military  power  of  Napoleon,  at 
first  stated  that  he  thought  the  most  advisable 
course  would  be  to  unite  with  Blucher  at  Vitry, 
pursue  the  French  emperor,  and  attack  him 
wherever  they  should  find  him.  "  We  have  to 
choose,  however,  between  that,"  he  added,  "  and, 
concealing  our  movements  from  him,  to  march 
straight  to  Paris.  What  is  your  opinion,  gen- 
tlemen-!" turning  to  Barclay  de  Tolly.  "We 
had  better,"  said  the  field  marshal,  after  looking 
at  the  map,  "  follow  Napoleon  and  attack  him." 
All  agreed  in  this  opinion,  flowing  as  it  did  from 
the  first  in  rank  and  the  first  in  reputation,  ex- 
cept Diebitch  and  Volkonsky.  The  former  said 
that  it  would  be  more  advisable,  in  his  opinion, 
while  the  united  armies  were  following  Napo- 
leon, for  Bulow,  who  was  lying  at  Soissons,  to 
make  a  dash  at  Paris.  To  this  Volkonsky  re- 
plied in  these  memorable  words  :*  "  It  is  well 
known  that  there  are  at  Paris  forty  thousand 
National  Guards  and  fragments 
of  regiments  ;  and,  in  addition  to  vi°e?o  marciTto' 
these,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Paris,  which  is 
capital  are  the  two  corps  of  Mar-  adopted  by  Al- 
mont  and  Mortier.  Their  united  exander- 
force  will  be  at  least  seventy  thousand  strong; 
consequently,  we  cannot  expect  that  Bulow,  with 
his  thirty  thousand,  could  effect  anything  of  im- 
portance ;  on  the  contrary,  he  would  expose 
himself  to  danger  by  attacking  an  enemy  so 
greatly  superior  to  him  in  numbers.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  follow  Napoleon,  we  must 
leave  a  considerable  rear-guard  to  ward  off  the 
attack  of  these  two  marshals.  In  these  circum- 
stances. I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  advi- 
sable, first  to  unite  with  the  Silesian  army,  and 
then  to  detach  against  Napoleon  a  numerous 
body  of  cavalry  and  some  regiments  of  infantry, 
with  instructions  everywhere  to  prepare  accom- 
modation for  the  emperor,  that  it  may  be  believ- 
ed we  are  following  with  the  whole  army.  We 
ought  then  to  march  straight  to  Paris,  through 
Fere-Champenoise,  and  Blucher  through  Eto- 
ges,  keeping  up  an  uninterrupted  communica- 
tion between  the  two  armies.  Following  this 
route,  we  must  attack  Marshals  Marmont  and 
Mortier  wherever  we  meet  them.  But  we  shall 
beat  them,  because  we  are  stronger  than  they  ; 
and  each  day  will  place  two  marches  between 
us  and  Napoleon."  Alexander  warmly  appro- 
ved this  advice,  which  coincided  entirely  with 
the  spirit  of  the  vigorous  councils  he  had  always 
supported.  "  If  it  is  your  majesty's  intention," 
said  Diebitch,  "  to  re-establish  the  Bourbons,  it 
would  certainly  be  better  to  march  with  both 
armies  to  Paris."  "  We  are  not  now  talking  of 
the  Bourbons,  but  of  pulling  down  Napoleon." 
It  was  then  calculated  how  long  it  would  take 
to  reach  Paris  ;  and  it  was  found  it  could  be 
possible  to  take  possession  of  the  capital,  de- 
stroy Napoleon's  power  there,  and  assemble 
both  armies,  if  Napoleon  should  attempt  to  re- 
gain it,  before  he  could  get  back  to  its  relief. 
The  plan  was  then  unanimously  agreed  to  by 
all   present ;   but  the  emperor,  before   finally 


*  Dan.,  285,  287.    Jom.,  iv.,  577.    Burgh.,  224 
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adopting  it,  expressed  a  wish  to  communicate 
it  to  the  King  of  Prussia  and  Prince  Schwartz- 
enberg,  and  for  that  purpose  mounted  his  horse 
and  rode  off  towards  Vitry,  accompanied  by 
General  Toll.* 
It  was  on  the  high  road  from  Sommepuy 
to  Vitry,  five  miles  from  the  for- 
bVsSnz-  mer  place,  that  the  emperor  met 
enberg  and  the  the  King  of  Prussia  and  Prince 
King  of  Prus-  Schwartzenberg,  who  were  on  their 
sia-  way  to  meet  them.     They  all  im- 

mediately dismounted,  and  ascending  a  knoll 
on  the  roadside,  from  whence  Vitry  and  the 
whole  adjacent  plain  were  in  view,  the  emperor 
desired  General  Toll  to  unroll  the  map  on  the 
grass,  and,  leaning  over  it,  explained  Volkon- 
sky's  views,'  which  he  had  now  adopted  as  his 
own.  The  king  and  the  prince  at  once  assent- 
ed to  it :  the  former  observing  that  it  entirely 
coincided  with  his  own  wishes  ;  the  latter,  that 
he  would  indeed  in  this  way  lose  his  magazines 
at  Chaumont,  and  would  suffer  for  some  time 
from  the  interruption  of  his  communications ; 
hut  that  this  evil,  such  as  it  was,  had  been  al- 
ready incurred,  and  that  the  proposed  change 
of  operations  should  meet  with  his  cordial  sup- 
port. This  was  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing on  the  24th  of  March,  on  a  height  within 
sight  of  Vitry,  whither  the  troops  were  seen 
marching  on  all  sides,  over  fields  just  beginning 
to  put  forth  the  first  colours  of  restored  nature. 
The  sun  shone  with  unclouded  brilliancy  ;  a 
balmy  freshness  succeeding  to  the  long  and 
dreary  frost  which  had  preceded  it,  softened  the 
air ;  all  nature  seemed  to  be  reviving  under  the 
breath  of  spring.  Alexander,  pointing  in  the 
direction  of  the  capital,  said  aloud,  "  Let  us  all 
march   to    Paris."      These   words   were    the 

BEATH-WARRANT    OF    THE    REVOLUTION  ;    twenty- 

five  years  after  it  had  first  begun  by  the  convo- 
cation of  the  States-General,  in  March,  1789  ; 
and  exactly  that  day  one  year  and  nine  months 
since,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1812,  Napoleon,  at 
the  head  of  five  hundred  thousand  men,  had 
beheld,  in  the  pride  of  apparently  irresistible 
strength,  his  superb  army  cross  the  Niemen  to 
invade  the  Russian  territories.*! 

Although  the  resolution  to  march  on  Paris 
Orders  given  was  tnus  formally  adopted,  it  re- 
fer the  march  quired  some  time  before  the  neces- 
of  the  troops.  sarv  or(]ers  could  be  prepared,  and 
a  change  of  direction  communicated  to  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  men,  who,  over  an 
extent  of  above  seventy  miles  in  breadth,  over- 
spread the  plains  of  Champagne.  Alexander 
and  Schwartzenberg,  with  the  King  of  Prussia, 
rode  on  to  Vitry,  where  headquarters  were  es- 
tablished for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  cou- 
riers were  sent  off  in  all  directions  with  the 
requisite  instructions  to  the  commanders  of 
corps.  Shortly  after  the  emperor  had  taken  up 
his  quarters  at  Vitry,  Chernicheff  arrived  with 
Bluchcr's  advanced  guard,  and,  being  immedi- 
ately admitted  to  the  emperor,  earnestly  enfor- 
ced the  propriety  of  an  immediate  advance  to 
Paris.  "Ask  Volkonsky,"  replied  Alexander, 
smiling,  "  what  resolution  we  came  to  only 
half  an  hour  ago."    Meanwhile,  the  whole  corps 

*  Dan.,  287,  289.       t  Dan.,  288,  289.     Burgh.,  222,  225. 

t  The  spot  where  these  words  were  spoken  may  be  seen 
on  a  little  knoll,  on  the  right  of  the  road  from  Sommepuy  to 
Vitry. — Personal  observation. 


of  the  Grand  Army  were  grouped  around  Vitry, 
with  the  exception  of  Giulay,  who  still  remain- 
ed in  guard  of  the  bridge  of  Arcis.    The  follow- 
ing orders  were  then  issued.     At  daybreak  on 
the  next  morning,  the   Grand  Army  was  to 
march  direct  by  the  high  road  through  Fere- 
Champenoise   to  Meaux,    while   the    Silesian 
army  was  to  advance  to  the  same  place  from 
Chalons.     The  united  armies  were  to  advance 
direct  from  Meaux  upon  the  capital,  which  it 
was  expected  they  would  reach  by  the  29th. 
Meanwhile,  a  column  of  eight  thousand  horse, 
with  forty-six  pieces  of  horse  artillery,  under 
Winzingerode,  was  detached  in  the  direction 
of  St.  Dizier  after  Napoleon.     His  instructions 
were  to  detach  Chernicheff  with  a  large  body 
of  Cossacks  to  the  right,  towards  Montierender, 
to  observe  the  country  between  the  Marne  and 
the  Aube ;  and  Tettenborn  to  the  left  towards 
Metz,  to  observe  whether  Napoleon  was  making 
any  movement  in  the  direction  of  that  fortress. 
His  grand   object  was   to  be  to  conceal  the 
movements  of  the  allies  from  the  French,  and 
to  give  his  own  headquarters  accurate  inform- 
ation of  the  direction  of  Napoleon.     The  better 
to  conceal  what  was  going  forward,  Winzinge- 
rode received  instructions  everywhere  to  give 
orders  for  the  reception  of  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia.     Flying  detachments  were  at  the  same 
time  sent  out :  Kaisaroff  and  Sislavin  to  scoui 
the  country,  the  former  to  the  southward,  in 
the  direction  of  Brienne  and  Montierender,  the 
latter  of  Montmirail  and  Montereau,  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  prevent  any  communication  pass- 
ing between  Paris   and  the  French  emperor. 
All  the  troops  were  directed  to  march  in  fight- 
ing order,  all  the  battalions  being  in  columns 
of  attack.     At  three  in  the  afternoon,  Winzin- 
gerode, with  his  numerous  corps  of  cavalry, 
marched  out  of  Vitry  towards  St.  Dizier ;  soon 
all  became  quiet  in  the  former  town,  where  the 
Emperor  Alexander's  headquarters  alone  re- 
mained, and  soon  the  sky  was  illuminated  by 
the  blaze  of  innumerable  bivouacs  along  the 
banks  of  the  Marne,  where  the  rude  warriors 
of  the  East  reposed  around  their  humble  watch- 
fires.* 

No  words  can  convey  an  idea  of  the  enthusi- 
asm which  prevailed  throughout  Ellthusiasm  of 
the  whole  allied  army,  when,  at  the  troops  on 
daybreak  on  the  25th,  it  became  advancing  to 
evident,  from  the  routes  assigned  Pans- 
to  the  different  corps,  that  a  general  march  on. 
Paris  had  been  resolved  on.  The  joyful  news 
spread  from  rank  to  rank,  the  transports  of  the 
soldiers  rose  to  the  highest  pitch  ;  by  a  natural 
transition,  their  minds  reverted  to  the  days  of 
their  own  humiliation ;  to  the  disastrous  days 
when,  at  the  close  of  their  long-continued  re- 
treat, they  had,  with  bursting  hearts,  abandoned 
Moscow  to  the  invader.  The  staff-officers  who 
now  wrote  the  march  routes  for  the  troops  were 
the  same  as  those  who,  in  1812,  when  Moscow 
was  abandoned,  had  framed  the  same  instruc- 
tions for  the  army  when  it  marched  out  by  the 
Riazan  road.  The  same  hands  which  had  then 
written  Bogorodsk,  Kassimoff,  Serpukoff,  and 
Podolsk,  now  put  down  Etoges,  Epernay,  Fere- 
Champenoise,  and  Vertus.  An  age  seemed  to 
have  separated  the  two  periods,  yet  were  they 
only  distant  eighteen  months !     The  Russian 
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veterans,  with  the  medal  of  1812  on  their  ho 
soms,  reverted  to  the  dreadful  war  of  1812;  they 
remembered  the  ghastly  horrors  of  the  field  of 
Borodino,  the  circular  night  march  round  Mos- 
cow hy  the  light  of  the  burning  capital ;  arid 
mingled  with  the  exultation,  shared  with  them 
by  their  younger  comrades,  a  deeper  spirit  of 
thankfulness  for  the  marvellous  protection  af- 
forded by  Providence  to  their  country.* 

Although  serious  disasters  might  have  been 
Judicious  meas-  expected  from  the  irruption  of 
ures  of  Ertel  in  Napoleon  with  his  whole  force  on 
the  rear  of  the  the  communications  of  the  Grand 
Grand  Army,  ^rmy,  yet  the  mischief  done  was 
by  no  means  considerable.  Such  was  the  ac- 
tivity displayed  by  General  Ertel,  the  head  of 
the  military  police  in  the  rear,  that  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  French  he  collected  the  wounded, 
regimental  wagons,  parks,  and  wagons  of  treas- 
ure, and  retired  to  Cliauinont,  where  the  em- 
peror's baggage  joined  him.  He  then  retreated 
towards  Langres  and  Vesoul,  with  such  regu- 
larity and  expedition,  that,  with  the  exception 
of  a  pontoon-train,  some  couriers,  and  twenty 
carts,  hardly  anything  was  taken  ;  while  with 
the  least  hurt  among  the  wounded  he  formed  a 
corps  at  Alikirch,  of  six  thousand  men,  which, 
daily  augmented  by  the  re-enforcements  coming 
up  through  Germany,  soon  became  so  consider- 
able as  not  only  to  secure  the  depots  from  in- 
sult, but  repressed  every  attempt  at  insurrec- 
tion in  the  adjacent  country.  Nay,  by  the  able 
dispositions  of  General  Roller,  the  adjutant- 
general  of  the  Austrian  army,  the  capture  of 
the  magazines  at  Chaumont  was  prevented 
Meanwhile,  Winzingerode  came  up  with  Napo- 
leon's rear-guard  at  Tieblemont,  with  whom  he 
.'Had  a  skirmish,  which  confirmed  Napoleon  in 
the  belief  that  the  Grand  Army  was  pursuing 
"him  ;  and,  conceiving  now  that  all  danger  to 
Paris  was  averted,  he  sent  orders  to  Marmont 
and  Mortier,  who  were  retiring  towards  the 
capital  before  the  army  of  Silesia,  to  march 
through  Vitry  and  join  him  there.t 

These  two  marshals  had  occupied  the  posi- 
Movements  of  li()n  assigned  to  them  at  Soissons 
Marmont  and  and  Rheims  till  the  18th  of  March, 
Mortier.  when  Blucher,  having  at  length  ob- 

tained from  the  Low  Countries  in  his  rear  those 
supplies  of  provisions,  from  the  want  of  which, 
ever  since  the  battle  of  Laon,  he  had  so  grievous- 
ly suffered, %  and  having  received  intel- 
ligence of  the  departure  of  Napoleon 
to  operate  against  Schwartzenberg  on  the  Aube, 
made  a  forward  movement,  and  crossed  the 
Aisne.  after  some  resistance,  at  Berry-au-Bac 
and  the  ford  of  Asfeld  Having  thus  accom- 
plished the  passage  of  the  Aisne,  the  Prussian 
marshal  detached  his  left  wing,  under  Winzinge- 
rode, against  Mortier  at  Rheims,  who, 
in  no  condition  to  contend  with  so  for- 
midable a  force,  evacuated  it  at  his  approach. 
Marmont,  however,  having  joined  him  before 
he  had  got  far  from  the  town,  it  was  resolved 
to  reoccupy  a  post  of  such  importance  before  it 
was  taken  possession  of  in  strength  by  the  ene- 
my, and  endeavour  to  make  it  good.     It  was 
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held,  accordingly,  that  day,  and  Winzingerode 
was  makirg  preparations  for  an  escalade ;  but 
in  the  night  Mortier  again  evacuated  it,  and  the 
two  marshals,  retiring  together,  took  a  position, 
intending  to  accept  battle  at  Fismes.  Blucner, 
however,  desirous  of  re-establishing  his  com- 
munications with  the  Grand  Army,  and  of  op- 
erating to  the  relief  of  Schwartzenberg,  rather 
than  the  threatening  of  Paris,  instead  of  advan- 
cing in  pursuit  of  the  two  marshals,  extended 
himself  from  Rheims  towards  Epernay 
and  Vitry;  while  Marmont  and  Mor-  March20' 
tier,  abandoning  Soissons  to  its  own  resources, 
with  a  garrison  of  three  thousand  men,  resolved 
to  keep  the  field  as  long  as  possible  in  front  of 
Compeigne.  On  the  21st,  however, 
they  received  Napoleon's  orders  to  arc 
join  him  in  the  environs  of  Vitry.  Regretting 
then  that  they  had  so  easily  abandoned  Rheims, 
they  had  no  alternative  but  to  make  the  pre- 
scribed march  by  cross  roads  to  regain  Chateau- 
Thierry,  and  endeavour  to  thrid  their  devious 
way  through  the  allied  columns,  to  join  the  em- 
peror on  the  banks  of  the  Marne.  They  set 
out,  accordingly  ;  but,  meanwhile,  General  Vin- 
cent, who  lay  at  Epernay  with  seven  hundred 
men,  was  attacked  by  Tettenborn,  with  two 
regiments  of  Cossacks,  and,  after  a  stout  resist- 
ance, driven  out  of  the  town  with  the  loss  of 
half  his  forces.  Deeming,  from  this  check,  the 
great  road  by  Epernay  strongly  occupied,  the 
marshals  resolved  to  seek  their  way  through  by 
the  other  road,  which  passes  by  Etoges  and 
Fere-Champenoise,  little  dreaming  that  in  so 
doing  they  would  fall  at  once  into  the  jaws  of 
the  Grand  Army,  which  was  advancing  by  that 
very  road  to  the  capital.  Meanwhile,  Blucher, 
despairing  of  being  able,  on  his  side,  to  prevent 
the  junction  of  the  two  marshals  with  the  em- 
peror, look  the  resolution  of  marching  across 
from  Rheims,  by  Chalons  to  Vitry,  to  join  the 
Grand  Army  ;  so  that,  by  a  singular  combina- 
tion of  circumstances,  the  whole  hostile  armies 
were,  by  the  separate  resolutions  of  their  chiefs, 
unknown  to  each  other,  concentrating  into  two 
masses  in  close  proximity,  and  mutually  cross- 
ing to  effect  that  object :  the  allies  uniting  from 
Vitry  to  Chalons,  and  marching  towards  Paris  ; 
the  other  striving  for  a  point  of  rendezvous  at 
Vitry,  to  carry  the  war  towards  the  Rhine,  but. 
requiring,  to  effect  that  object,  to  pierce,  with 
part  of  their  force,  through  the  heart  of  the  al- 
lied army.* 

The  march  of  the  two  marshals  met  at  first 
with  no  interruption  ;  on  the  22d  Approach  of 
they  reached  Montmirail,  on  the  both  armies  to 
23d  Etoges,  and  on  the  24th  Vitry  Fcre-Champe- 
and  Sonde,  where  they  rested  for 
the  night.  Intelligence  of  the  oc-  March 24 
cupation  of  Chalons  by  the  enemy,  and  of  their 
converging  towards  Paris,  here  reached  them : 
and  Count  Bordesoulle,  with  Marmont's  advan- 
ced guard,  even  reported  that  at  Coste  he  had 
fallen  in  with  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Ba- 
varians belonging  to  Wrede's  corps.  The  mar- 
shals gave  no  credit,  however,  to  the  informa- 
tion, being  fully  persuaded  that  the  Grand  Army 
was  following  on  the  trace  of  Napoleon  ;  and 
they  were  not  even  wakened  from  their  delusion 
by  the  vast  illumination  of  the  sky  to  the  east- 
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■ward,  produced  by  the  countless  bivouacs  of 
the  now  united  allied  army,  which  was  not  eight 
miles  distant.  At  dayhreak  on  the  25th  both 
armies  were  in  motion,  the  allies  marching  to- 
wards Paris,  the  French  from  Paris  towards 
Vitry,  both  on  the  same  road.  The  common 
rendezvous  of  both  Blucher  and  Schwartzen- 
berg's  troops  was  Fere-Champenoise.  The  two 
advanced  guards  came  in  sight  of  each  other, 
near  Soude  St.  Croix,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Marmont's  videttes  hastily  retired  on 
seeing  the  masses  which  were  approaching ; 
and  the  marshal  himself,  now  seriously  alarm- 
ed, drew  back  to  Sommesous,  where  he  took  up 
a  position,  and  sent  an  urgent  request  to  Mor- 
tier  to  come  to  his  support.  The  latter  mar- 
shal had  encountered  the  cavalry  of  Doctoroff, 
forming  the  advanced  guard  of  Blucher  at  Dom- 
martin-l'Estree  ;  and,  finding  every  avenue  by 
which  he  could  proceed  blocked  up  by  the  ene- 
my, he  hastened  to  obey  the  summons,  and,  by 
a  cross  march,  joined  Marmont  near  Lenhare. 
Both  corps  then  retreated,  combating  vigorous- 
ly all  the  way  ;  but  the  rapidly-increasing  num- 
bers of  the  enemy,  and  the  repeated  charges  of 
the  Russian  horse,  threw  them  into  a  certain 
degree  of  confusion,  and  several  guns  had  been 
lost  before  they  reached  Conantray,  painfully 
toiling  to  gain  the  heights  of  Fere-Champe- 

AOISE.* 

The  force  of  the  two  marshals  was  twenty-two 
-  ...    ,_        thousand  men,  of  whom  nearly  five 

Battle  of  b  ere-   ,,  ,  ,  ...       /,  , 

Champenoise.  thousand  were  horse,  with  eighty- 
four  guns  ;  of  the  allied  troops  none 
but  cavalry  and  artillery  had  yet  got  up ;  but 
they  were  very  numerous,  and  embraced  the 
flower  of  the  Russian  and  Austrian  army. 
Twenty  thousand  horse,  including  the  cuiras- 
siers and  chevaliers  of  the  Guards,  with  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  guns,  thundered  in  close 
pursuit ;  and  though  the  French  cavalry  gal- 
lantly struggled  against  the  overwhelming  odds 
by  which  they  were  assailed,  and  their  infantry 
formed  square  and  retreated  at  first  with  great 
regularity,  yet,  from  the  long  continuance  of 
the  fight,  and  the  necessity  of  constantly  re- 
tiring when  surrounded  by  the  enemy's  squad- 
rons, they  at  last  fell  into  confusion.  Several 
squares  were  broken  by  the  Russian  chevalier 
guards  and  cuirassiers ;  the  gallant  French 
horse,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Spain,  strove 
to  disengage  their  comrades  on  foot ;  but  they, 
too,  were  overthrown  by  a  charge  of  the  Rus- 
sian and  Austrian  cuirassiers,  headed  by  the 
Grand-duke  Constantine  and  General  Nostitz, 
■who  took  twenty-four  guns  ;  Pahlen's  horse, 
under  Prince  Eugene  of  Wirtemberg,  captured 
twenty  more  ;  while  another  large  body  of  cav- 
alry appeared  suddenly  on  their  extreme  left, 
and  threatened  to  cut  off  their  retreat.  At  the 
same  time  a  violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain 
arose,  which,  blowing  right  in  the  face  of  the 
French  infantry,  as  it  had  done  in  that  of  the 
Austrians  at  Dresden, t  prevented  great  part  of 
the  muskets  from  going  off.  A  sudden  panic 
now  seized  the  French  army :  horse,  foot,  and 
artillery,  breaking  their  ranks,  rushed  in  a  tu- 
multuous torrent  towards  Fere-Champenoise ; 
vast  numbers  of  guns  and  caissons  were  taken  ; 
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and  it  was  only  the  gallant  countenance  of  a 
regiment  of  heavy  cavalry,  under  the  brave  Le 
Clerc,  which  opportunely  came  up  at  the  mo- 
ment, and,  charging  out  of  the  town,  right 
through  the  fugitives,  stopped  the  horse  under 
Nostitz,  which  gave  the  two  marshals  time  to 
reform  their  troops  on  the  other  side  of  its 
buildings,  and  with  the  approach  of  night  saved 
them  from  total  ruin.* 

While  these  glorious  and  important  success- 
es were  gained  by  the  advanced  second  combat 
guard,  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  at  Fere-Cham- 
the  King  of  Prussia  had  left  Vitry  penoise. 
with  Schwartzenberg  at  nine  in  the  morning, 
following  the  same  great  road  by  Soude  St. 
Croix.  Sommesous,  and  Conantray.  They  heard 
the  distant  firing  as  they  approached  Fere-Cham- 
penoise ;  and,  hurrying  forward  to  the  front,  at 
length  reached  that  town  just  as  the  sun  was 
about  to  set.  Instead  of  halting  there,  the  em- 
peror, accompanied  by  Schwartzenberg  and  a 
slender  suite,  set  out  for  the  advanced  posts, 
whence  a  dropping  and  receding  fire  was  still 
to  be  heard.  They  had  not  proceeded  far  when 
they  descried  on  the  right  a  considerable  body 
of  troops,  having  in  convoy  a  large  train  of  ar- 
tillery, who  were  moving  for  Fere-Champenoise. 
From  the  direction  they  were  taking,  and  the 
circumstance  of  their  advancing  without  hesi- 
tation towards  that  town  when  in  the  hands  of 
the  allies,  it  was  first  thought  to  be  part  of  Blu- 
cher's  army ;  but  they  soon  proved  to  be  French, 
and  were  in  effect  General  Pacthod's  division, 
in  guard  of  a  great  convoy  of  guns  and  bread, 
which  had  been  driven  to  this  apparently  unac- 
countable cross-march  to  avoid  Blucher's  ad- 
vanced guard,  with  which,  to  their  infinite  as- 
tonishment, they  had  fallen  in  near  Bierges, 
on  the  road  to  Vitry.  Immediately  forming 
his  troops  in  squares,  with  the  convoy  in  the 
centre,  Pacthod  had  long  and  bravely  resisted 
the  impetuous  charges  of  Generals  Korff  and 
Wassilchikoff,  at  the  head  of  the  best  Russian 
horse  of  the  army  of  Silesia.  At  length,  per- 
ceiving the  enemy's  squadrons  and  artillery 
every  moment  thickening  around  him,  he  aban- 
doned the  convoy,  harnessing  its  horses  to  the 
guns  so  as  to  double  their  complement,  and  was 
making  his  way  by  a  flank  movement  across  the 
fields  to  Fere-Champenoise,  when  he  fell  into 
the  middle  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Russian  and 
Prussian  guards,  t 

As  soon  as  Alexander  was  aware  that  this 
corps  consisted  of  enemies,  he  took  Heroio  resist. 
the  most  prompt  measures  to  en-  ance,  and  do 
compass  them  and  accomplish  their  struction  of 
destruction.  The  Russian  and  the  the  French- 
Prussian  cuirassiers  of  the  guard  were  formed 
on  their  right :  Korff 's  hussars,  who  had  mo- 
ved parallel  to  them  in  their  cross  march,  in 
front,  and  Wassilchikoffs  dragoons  on  their 
left  and  rear.  Thus  nine  thousand  chosen 
horse,  supported  by  seventy  guns,  were  ready 
to  assail  above  six  thousand  infantry,  without 
cavalry,  and  with  only  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon. 
Having  thus  environed  the  enemy,  Alexander, 
to  prevent  a  useless  effusion  of  blood,  sum- 
moned the  French  general  to  surrender.     Pac- 
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thod,  albeit  sensible  that  escape  was  hopeless, 
nobly  refused,  and  briefly  haranguing  his  sol- 
diers, exhorted  them  to  die  like  brave  men  in 
defence  of  their  country.  Loud  cheers  follow- 
ed the  generous  appeal,  and  immediately  the 
firing  began.  Formed  into  squares,  with  the 
ammunition  and  carriages  in  the  centre,  they 
bravely  began  a  rolling  fire,  still  continuing 
to  retreat  towards  Fere-Champenoise,  and  for 
some  time  repelled  all  the  charges  of  the  Rus- 
sian horse.  At  length,  however,  the  guns,  one 
battery  of  which  was  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  Lord  Cathcart,  to  whom  the  emperor, 
who  was  on  the  spot,  had  given  its  direction, 
were  brought  to  bear  upon  thern.  Such  was 
the  deadly  precision  of  their  fire,  that  lanes 
were  soon  made  in  one  of  the  squares,  and  the 
cavalry  breaking  in  at  the  apertures,  the  whole 
were  cut  down  or  made  prisoners.  Meanwhile, 
the  intelligence  spread  like  wildfire  through  the 
Russian  columns  coming  up,  that  the  emperor 
was  in  danger :  with  inconceivable  ardour,  the 
troops  rushed  forward  ;  hussars,  light  dragoons, 
hulans,  and  cuirassiers  came  up  at  speed  or 
full  trot,  and  dark  clouds  of  dust  darkened  the 
air,  and  at  last  thirteen  thousand  were  on  the 
field.  Still  the  other  squares  of  the  French  re- 
fused to  surrender  ;  they  even  fired  on  the  em- 
peror's aid-de-camp,  Rapatel,  whom  he  had 
adopted  as  a  legacy  from  Moreau,  who  fell  dead 
on  the  spot ;  and  Alexander,  seeing  there  was 
nothing  else  to  be  done,  gave  the  signal  for  a 
general  charge.  At  the  head  of  his  chevalier 
guards,  that  brave  prince  threw  himself  upon 
the  squares,  and  dashed  in  at  one  of  the  open- 
ings made  by  the  cannon  ;  the  guards,  roused 
to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  presence  and  danger 
of  their  beloved  Czar,  followed  with  irresistible 
fury,  and  the  square  was  penetrated  on  all  sides. 
Still  the  French,  with  heroic  resolution,  refused 
to  submit ;  some  in  tears,  others  almost  frantic 
with  indignation,  kept  firing  till  their  last  car- 
tridge was  exhausted  ;  and  Pacthod,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  square,  only  surrendered  his  sword 
to  the  emperor  in  person.  Three  thousand  of 
the  French,  many  of  them  National  Guards,  fell 
nobly  resisting  on  this  fatal  occasion  :  their  his- 
torians justly  lament  that  no  monument  is  erect- 
ed to  their  memory  by  their  ungrateful  country  ; 
let  the  first  stone  in  the  mausoleum  of  Fame  be 
laid  by  their  enemies.*! 

The  trophies  of  the  battle  of  Fere-Champe- 
Resuits  of  noise  were  immense  :  seven  thousand 
these  com-  prisoners,  two  generals  of  division, 
bats.  four  of  brigade,  eighty  guns,  two  hun- 

*  Dan.,  314,  316.  Vaud.,  ii.,  283,  285,  287.  Loud.,  287, 
292.  Burgh  ,  230,  231.  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxiii.,  273,  275. 
Plotho,  iii.,  375,  379.     Koch,  iii.,  390.  392. 

t  A  romantic  but  melancholy  incident  occurred  on  this 
occasion,  which  deserves  to  be  recorded.  When  Lord  Lon- 
donderry, who  was  among  the  foremost  in  the  charge,  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  melee,  he  perceived  a  young  and  beauti- 
ful French  lady,  the  wife  of  a  colonel,  in  a  caieche,  seized 
by  three  Bashkirs,  who  were  proceeding  to  carry  her  off. 
The  gallant  Englishman  immediately  rushed  forward  and 
rescued  her  from  her  lawless  oppressors,  and,  delivering 
her  in  charge  to  his  own  orderly,  directed  her  to  be  taken 
to  his  own  quarters  till  a  place  of  safety  could  be  procured 
for  !ier.  The  orderly,  accordingly,  put  her  en  croupe,  and 
ro.le  ofl  towards  Fere-Champenoise,  which  was  in  sight  ; 
ut  on  he  road  he  was  attacked  by  a  ferocious  band  of 
Cossacks,  pierced  through,  and  left  for  dead  on  the  field  ; 
while  the  ruffians  seized  their  victim,  who  was  never  more 
heard  of,  though  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  was  greatly 
moved  by  the  incident,  made  (he  utmost  efforts  to  discover 
■what  had  become  of  her. — Marquis  Londonderry's  War 
in  Germany  and  France,  288,  289. 


dred  ammunition-wagons,  with  the  whole  of 
their  convoy  and  baggage,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  allies,  whose  loss  did  not  exceed  two 
thousand  five  hundred  men.  Mortier  and  Mar- 
mont  were  weakened  in  all  by  nearly  eleven 
thousand  men,  and  half  their  artillery  :  a  dread- 
ful loss  to  two  weak  corps,  upon  whom,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  the  defence 
of  Paris  had  devolved.  The  captured  generals 
were  received  with  the  most  marked  distinction, 
and  courtesy  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  in- 
vited them  immediately  to  his  own  table,  and 
paid  them  the  most  deserved  compliments  on 
their  valour.  The  action  itself  was  remarkable 
from  one  circumstance— that  it  took  place  on  a 
line  of  march,  and  that  cavalry  alone,  with  artil- 
lery, utterly  broke  and  nearly  annihilated  two 
corps,  consisting  of  as  great  numerical  force  as 
their  assailants,  and  four  fifths  of  whom  were  in- 
fantry, with  an  adequate  proportion  of  guns.  The 
number  of  troops  successively  engaged  on  each 
side  was  about  twenty-two  thousand  ;  and  not  a 
musket  was  fired  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  who, 
by  the  force  of  their  cavalry  and  horse  artillery 
alone,  broke  all  the  squares  to  which  they  were 
opposed,  though  formed  in  great  part  of  veteran 
troops,  and  took  or  destroyed  half  their  number. 
This  remarkable  fact  is  calculated  to  shake  the 
confidence  which  military  men  by  general  con- 
sent, since  the  invention  of  fire-arms,  have  pla- 
ced in  the  ability  of  infantry  to  resit  the  utmost 
efforts  of  cavalry  in  at  all  equal  numbers,  and 
may  lead  to  a  doubt  whether  the  opinion  of  Na- 
poleon is  not  the  better  founded — that  cavalry 
still  retains  the  superiority  which  it  enjoyed  in 
;  the  days  when  the  Numidian  horse  first  gave 
Hannibal  victory  over  the  Romans  at  the  Tici- 
no  and  Cannee,  and  afterward,  at  Zama,  gave 
Scipio  the  victory  over  Hannibal ;  that  in  equal 
numbers,  and  equally  bravely  led,  it  is  still  the 
most  important  force  in  war;  and  that  the 
spread  of  the  opposite  opinion,  since  the  decline 
of  chivalry,  has  arisen  from  the  circumstance 
of  modern  generals  having  never,  from  the  cost 
with  which  it  is  attended,  had  the  means  of  em- 
ploying this  formidable  arm  in  adequate  strength, 
or  to  an  extent  commensurate  to  the  revolu- 
tions which  in  all  other  ages  it  has  produced  in 
the  world.  *t 

These  brilliant  successes  laid  open  to  the  al- 
lied armies  the  road  to  Paris,  now  D  „  , 
.,           .    .      -            .,        ,.        Retreat  and 

not  more  than  sixty-five  miles  dis-  narrow  escape 
tant ;  and  they  lost  no  time  in  ofMarmont 
pressing  forward  to  the  goal.  The  and  Momer  to 
reduced  strength  of  Marmont  and  ans' 
Mortier  left  these  marshals  no  means  of  arrest- 
ing the  enemy  ;  all  that  they  could  hope  for  was 
to  retard  his  advance,  to  give  the  emperor  time 
to  come  up  to  their  succour.  Such,  however, . 
was  the  rapidity  with  which  the  allied  advanced 
guard  followed  upon  their  traces,  that  they  had 
no  time  to  take  up  a  position  or  to  stop  their 
march.  The  Grand  Army  marched  at  four  in 
the  morning,  on  the  26th,.  from  Fere-Champe- 
noise, on  the  direct  road  through  Sezanne,  to 
Paris,  while  Blucher  advanced  on  two  roads, 
from  Vertus  on  Montmirail,  and  from  Etoges  on 


*  Lond.,  292.  Vict,  et  Conq  ,  xxiii.,  275.  Dan.,  316,  317 
Koch,  iii.,  390,  392 

t  "  My  decided  opinion,"  said  Napoleon,  "  is,  that  caval 
ry,  supposing  the  men  on  both  sides  to  be  equal  in  number 
equally  brave,  and  equally  well  led,  must  always  break,  in 
fantrv."— Las  Casas. 
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La  Ferte-Gaucher.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
arrive  before  the  French  at  the  latter  point,  so 
as  to  cut  off  their  retreat ;  and  it  very  nearly 
succeeded.  The  Prussians,  under  Kleist,  had 
received  orders  to  anticipate  them  at  that  im- 
portant point,  and  their  advanced  guard  had  ac- 
complished the  task,  and  established  themselves 
in  so  solid  a  manner  that  all  Mortier's  efforts  to 
force  a  passage  proved  ineffectual.  Meanwhile, 
the  indefatigable  Pahlen,  who,  with  the  advan- 
ced guard  of  the  Grand  Army,  never  lost  sight 
of  the  enemy,  was  closely  pursuing  their  rear- 
jguard  ;  and  no  sooner  did  he  hear  the  firing  at 
La  Ferte-Gaucher,  than,  foreseeing  that  they 
would  endeavour  to  save  themselves  by  a  de- 
tour to  the  left,  he  quitted  the  high  road,  and, 
crossing  the  fields  rapidly,  reached  Maisonelles, 
where  the  head  of  Mortier's  columns  had  al- 
ready began  to  appear,  who  had  sought  this  very 
outlet  from  otherwise  inevitable  destruction. 
Like  Napoleon  on  the  Berezina,  the  French  mar- 
shals were  on  the  eve  of  total  destruction ;  and  if 
Pahlen  had  been  let  alone,  they  would  have  met 
it ;  for  their  troops,  worn  out  and  dejected,  were 
in  no  condition  to  withstand  the  charge  of  the 
victorious  Russian  squadrons ;  and  such  had 
been  their  losses  in  artillery  the  day  before,  that 
M  ,  „_  they  had  only  seven  pieces  with  them. 
From  this  hopeless  state  they  were  re- 
lieved by  the  ill-timed  prudence  of  the  heredita- 
ry Prince  of  Wirtemberg,  Pahlen's  commander, 
who  was  seized  with  such  apprehensions  about 
his  artillery  being  lost  in  the  fields  orcross-roads, 
that  he  ordered  Pahlen  to  return  to  the  highway, 
which  the  latter  officer,  burning  with  indignation 
at  seeing  the  enemy  thus  permitted  to  escape, 
reluctantly  obeyed.  Overjoyed  to  see  him  retire, 
the  French  immediately  drew  off  their  troops 
from  the  attack  on  La  Ferte-Gaucher,  and,  defi- 
ling rapidly  across  fields  to  the  left,  reached 
Provins  through  Courta$on.  They  were  fol- 
lowed, however,  by  the  advanced  guard  of  Pah- 
len's Cossacks,  and  no  sooner  were  the  first 
spears  discerned,  than,  rushing  tumultuously  out 
of  Provins,  they  retired  in  haste  to  Nangis, 
from  whence,  without  farther  loss,  they  reached 
the  capital ;  Mortier  through  Guignes,  and  Mar- 
mont  through  Melun.* 

Meanwhile,  the  innumerable  host  of  the 
Splendid  ap-  Grand  Army,  and  the  corps  of  Blu- 
pearance  of  cher,  continued  their  march,  with- 
theailiedarmy  out    interruption,    towards    Paris. 

to  Paris"1"011  Tne  Russians  of  Raieffsky's  corps 
and  the  Wirtembergers  led  the 
van  :  then  came  the  Austrians  and  Bavarians  : 
behind  them  the  guards  and  grenadiers,  all 
marching  along,  or  on  either  side  of  the  high 
road  to  Meaux.  The  columns  of  the  army  of 
Silesia  were  seen  like  a  waving  dark  line  to  the 
ripht.  Indescribable  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
troops  ;  magnificent  the  spectacle  which  the 
military  pageant  exhibited  The  weather,  which 
for  some  months  before  had  been  so  severe  and 
dreary,  had  now  become  beautiful,  and  the  rays 
of  the  ascending  sun  were  reflected  from  the 
glittering  arms  of  the  host.  Every  step  was 
lightsome,  joy  beamed  in  every  countenance, 
ardour  glanced  from  every  eye,  and  rendered 
this  triumphant  march  truly  magnificent.  A 
flourish  of  martial  music,  the  loud  roll  of  the 

*  Dan  ,  320,  322.      Burgh.,  234,  23R.     Plotho,  iii.,  284, 
285.     Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxiii.,  277,  279.    Vaud.,  ii.,  289,  297. 


drums,  and  the  louder  cheers  of  the  soldiers,  an- 
nounced the  presence  of  the  emperor,  as  he 
rode  successively  up  to  every  regiment.  Sev- 
eral times  he  passed  through  the  guards,  and 
conversed  with  the  generals  and  officers  of 
corps,  most  of  whom  had  been  trained  under  his 
own  eye  ;  often  he  ascended  an  eminence  on 
the  roadside,  to  gaze  on  the  interminable  col- 
umns, as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  which  were 
all  pressing  forward  to  the  completion  of  their 
mighty  enterprise.  "  My  children,"  said  the 
Czar,  "  it  is  now  but  a  step  to  Paris."  '•  We 
will  take  it,  father,"  they  answered,  with  loud 
cheers  ;  "  we  remember  Moscow."*! 

Foreseeing  that  Napoleon  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, as  soon  as  he  received  intelh-  Attack  on 
gence  of  the  advance  on  Paris,  en-  Winzingerode 
deavour  to  regain  the  capital  by  the  by  Napoleon. 
circuitous  route  of  Troyes,  Sens,  and  Fontaine- 
bleau,  the  greater  part  of  the  next  night  was 
employed  by  the  emperor  in  despatching  orders 
in  all  directions,  as  well  to  Winzingerode  as 
Chernicheff  and  the  other  partisans  who  were 
to  preserve  the  communications  to  the  south- 
ward, to  keep  a  vigilant  look-out,  and  forward 
the  earliest  intelligence  to  headquarters  of  any 
movement  on  Napoleon's  part  of  which  they 
could  receive  advices.  Meanwhile,  however, 
Winzingerode  himself,  having  borne  the  shock 
of  the  French  emperor's  greatly  superior  forces, 
had  suffered  a  severe  defeat.  Napoleon,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  had  rested  on  the  25th  at  Dou- 
levant,  extending  his  wings  in  all  directions  in 
order  to  spread  alarm  in  the  enemy's  rear  ;  and 
although  Winzingerode  was  in  sight  of  the  rear- 
guard, under  Macdonald,  yet  with  such  diligence 
had  the  directions  of  Alexander  been  obeyed, 
that  the  reports  constantly  were,  that  they 
were  followed  by  the  whole  allied  army,  under  ) 
the  emperor  and  Schwarztenberg  in  person. 
Meanwhile,  the  march  of  a  body  of 
French  troops  towards  Chaumont  arc 
spread  such  terror  in  the  rear,  that  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Counts  Razumoff- 
sky  and  Stadion,  and  the  whole  corps  diploma- 
tique who  lay  there,  were  obliged  to  mount  on 
horseback  and  ride  thirteen  leagues,  without 
drawing  bridle,  by  cross-roads,  to  Di-  M 
jon.  The  alarm,  swelling  as  it  receded 
from  the  real  point  of  danger,  spread  to  the 
Rhine,  where  it  was  universally  believed  that 
the  whole  victorious  French  army  was  immedi- 
ately to  be  upon  them.  But  on  the  day  following, 
Napoleon,  uneasy  at  the  account  transmitted 
by  Macdonald,  that  he  saw  only  horse  in  the 
enemy's  outposts,  began  to  suspect  that  he  was 
not  in  reality  followed  by  the  Grand  Army,  and 
gave  orders  for  the  troops  to  retrace  their  steps 
towards  St.  Dizier.  The  refluent  tide  soon 
brought  an  overwhelming  force  on  Winzinge- 

*  Dan.,  322,  3?3 

1  "  An  incident  occurred  on  this  day  which  was  stri- 
kingly characteristic  of  the  true  magnanimity  which  wanned 
the  bosom  of  this  great  man.  On  occasion  of  a  deliberation  the 
day  before,  he  had  said  to  Prince  Volkonsky.  in  allusion  to 
some  apprehensions  he  had  expressed  of  the  amount  of  Na- 
poleon's force,  'You  always  see  the  enemy  double.'  Mu- 
sing on  the  displeasure  of  his  sorareign,  the  prince  was  ri- 
ding on,  pensive  and  alone.  No  sooner  did  the  emperor  see 
him  approach  than  be  called  him  to  come  near,  a  id  said 
publicly,  in  presence  of  the  King  of  Prussia  and  a  numerous 
suite,  '  Je  vous  ai  fail  tort,  bier,  et  je  vous  publiquement 
demande  pardon.'  Napoleon,  though  greatly  Alexander's 
superior  in  genius,  could  nut  have  done  this  :  he  could  con- 
quer the  world,  but  uot  subdue  himself.-' — Danilefsky,323. 


1814.] 

rode,  who  had,  meanwhile,  occupied  St.  Dizier 
with  five  thousand  horse,  the  remaining  three 
thousand  being  detached  to  the  front,  under  Tet- 
tenborn,  to  gain  information.* 
Tettenborn,  seeing  that  lie  was  about  to  have 
the  whole  of  Napoleon's  army  upon 
s   e  eat'  his   hands,  sent  word  to  Winzmge- 
rode  to  send  him  no  re-enforcements,  as  none 
he  could  send  could  enable  him  to  keep  his 
ground,  and  the  troops  coming  up  would  only 
obstruct  his  retreat.     VVinzingerode,  according- 
ly, drew  up  his  troops  in  two  lines,  extending 
from  St.  Dizier  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Perthe, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Marne,  hoping  by  this 
imposing  array  to  gain  time  for  Tettenborn's 
advanced  guard  to  retire.     The  attack  of  the 
French,  however,  was  so  rapid,  and  with  such 
overwhelming  force,  that  there  were  no  means 
whatever   of  either   stopping  or  retarding  it. 
Their  troops  deployed  with  incredible  rapidity  ; 
column  after  column  descended  from  the  neigh- 
bouring plateau  into  the  valley  of  the  Marne  ; 
powerful  batteries  were  erected  on  all  the  emi- 
nences, which  sent  a  storm  of  round-shot  and 
bombs   through  the   allied  ranks ;    and,  under 
cover  of  this  fire,  the  French  infantry,  cavalry, 
and  artillery  crossed  the  Marne  at  the  ford  of 
Hallignicourt,  and  forthwith  fell  on  Tettenborn, 
who  was  speedily  routed,  and  driven  with  great 
loss  towards  Vitry.    Winzingerode's  main  body 
was  next  assailed  by  ten  thousand  French  cav- 
alry, supported  by  a  large  body  of  infantry ;  while 
.he  succeeding  columns  of  the  army,  stretching 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  interminable  host.    The  Russian 
horse  were  unable  to  resist  the  shock  :  they  had 
time  only  to  fire  a  few  rounds ;  in  a  few  min- 
utes  cavalry  and  artillery  were  fairly  routed. 
In  utter  confusion,  the  Russian  horse  now  made 
for   the   road   to   Bar-le-Duc,  wheVe   Benken- 
dorfT,  with  a  regiment  of  dragoons  and  three 
of  Cossacks,  with  some  guns,  had  taken  up  a 
good  position  flanked  by  an  impassable  morass. 
By  the  firm  countenance   of  the  brave  rear- 
guard the  pursuit  was  checked,  and  VVinzinge- 
rode gained  time  to  reform  his  men  and  con- 
tinue his  retreat  to  Bar-le-Duc  without  farther 
molestation,  from  whence,  next  day,  he  retired 
to  Chalons.     The  French  loss  in  this  brilliant 
affair  did  not  exceed  seven  hundred  men,  while 
the  allies  were  weakened  by  two  thousand,  of 
whom  five  hundred  were  made  prisoners,  and 
nine  pieces  of  cannon. t 

This  was  the  last  gleam  of  sunshine  which 
N  fortune  bestowed  upon  the  conquer- 

learasTthe  or  who  had  s0  lonS  "asked  in  her 
allied  advance  smiles ;  henceforth  he  was  involv- 
to  Pans,  and  eci  m  orie  disaster  after  another 
till  he  was  precipitated  from  the 
throne.  In  the  first  moment  of  tri- 
umph, after  his  success  at  St.  Dizier,  he  ordered 
a  strong  body  of  troops  to  approach  Vitry  ;  and, 
as  the  commandant  refused  to  surrender,  he 
marched  there  next  day  himself  and  ordered  a 
hundred  and  twenty  guns  to  be  planted 
against  it,  and  I  hreatened  in  a  few  hours 
to  reduce  the  town  to  ashes.  He  soon,  how- 
eter,  received  intelligence  which  gave  him  more 
serious  subject  of  meditation.     From  the  pris- 
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them. 
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oners  taken  on  the  field,  he  learned  that  Win- 
zingerode's corps  consisted  only  of  cavalry  and 
horse  artillery,  with  a  few  battalions  of  light  in- 
fantry drawn  from  the  garrison  of  Vitry  ;  and 
immediately  after  some  peasants  came  up  from 
Fere-Champenoise  with  full  details  of  the 
march  of  the  allied  armies  towards  Paris,  and 
the  disastrous  combat  which  had  taken  place 
there  two  days  before  between  the  retreating 
marshals  and  their  cavalry.  The  veil  now 
dropped  from  before  his  eyes ;  all  doubt  was  at 
an  end :  it  was  all  but  certain  that  the  allies, 
full  three  days'  march  ahead,  would  be  in  Paris 
before  him.  "  Nothing  but  a  thunderbolt,"  said 
he,  "  can  save  us ;"  and  immediately  drawing  off 
his  whole  troops  and  guns  from  before  Vitry, 
he  retired  with  his  staff  to  St.  Dizier,  where  he 
shut  himself  up  in  his  cabinet,  and  spent  the 
whole  night  in  intently  studying  the  maps.  He 
resolved,  after  much  consideration,  instead  of 
pursuing  his  movement  on  the  Rhenish  and 
frontier  fortresses,  to  return  forthwith  to  Paris; 
and.  to  avoid  the  allied  army,  which  lay  between, 
he  chose  the  road  by  Doulevant,  Vassy,  Troyes, 
Sens,  and  Fontainebleau.  Orders  to  that  effect 
were  immediately  given,  and  by  daybreak  on 
the  morning  of  the  28th  all  the  army  was  in 
motion  by  Doulevant  for  Troyes* 

Meanwhile  the  allies  were  not  idle.  No  force 
capable  of  even  retarding  their  ad-  passageofth9 
vance  to  the  capital  existed  in  the  Marne  by  the 
field,  and  they  met  with  little  in-  alUes- 
terruption  except  at  the  passage  of  the  Marne. 
The  Grand  Army  of  Silesia  approached  this 
river,  which  lay  directly  across  their  advance 
to  Paris.  Count  Compans  and  General  Vin- 
cent, with  five  thousand  men,  were  retiring  be- 
fore them,  and,  like  good  soldiers,  they  broke 
down  the  bridges  over  the  river,  and  took  post 
on  the  opposite  bank,  at  Trilpost  and  Meaux, 
to  dispute  the  passage.  General  Emmanuel, 
with  the  advanced  guard  of  the  army  of  Silesia, 
soon  came  up  and  established  a  bridge 
of  pontoons  under  the  fire  of  artillery  ;  March27- 
the  Cossacks  crossed  over,  for  the  most  part, 
by  swimming  their  horses,  and  soon  the  bridge 
groaned  under  the  weight  of  five  Prussian  regi- 
ments, which,  with  the  Russian  horse,  instant- 
ly attacked  the  enemy,  drove  them  back  into 
Meaux,  and,  following  close  on  their  heels,  ex- 
pelled them  from  that  town.  Two  bridges  were 
immediately  established  at  Trilpost,  and  one  at 
Meaux ;  and  the  whole  of  the  28th 
was  employed  in  transporting  the  im-  arc 
mense  masses  and  convoys  of  both  armies, 
which,  according  to  the  plan  concerted,  here 
united,  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  The 
emperor  then  reviewed  Sacken's  corps,  and 
publicly  thanked  them  for  the  extraordinary 
energy  and  valour  they  had  displayed  since  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign.  Their  dimin- 
ished numbers,  for  they  were  now  only  six  thou- 
sand out  of  twenty  thousand  v/ho  had  crossed 
the  Ilhinp,  as  well  as  the  bronzed  countenances 
and  tattered  garments  of  the  men,  told  the  des- 
perate nature  of  the  service  which  they  had 
gone  through  But,  though  their  clothes  and 
equipments  were  worn  out,  their  arms  were 
clean  and  in  good  condition,  and  the  artillery- 
train  in  perlecL  working  order,  though  the  frac- 


•  Fain,   193,  196.     Dan.,  330,  332.     Burgh.,  265,  206 
Vaud.,  ii.,  319,  321. 
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lure  of  an  enemy's  ball  was  often  supplied  by 
the  wheel  of  a  farmer's  cart.* 

The  allies  had  now  entered  a  rich  champaign 
Al  der's  ef-  country>  adorned  with  woods,  vil- 
forts  to  pre-  las,  orchards,  smiling  fields,  and  all 
serve  discipline  the  charming  indications  Of  long- 
in  the  army,  established  prosperity.  It  there- 
fore not  only  abounded  with  resources  of  all 
kinds  for  the  use  of  the  troops,  but  offered  al- 
most irresistible  temptations  to  the  violence  and 
marauding  of  conquest.  This  was  more  es- 
pecially to  be  dreaded  in  a  host  such  as  that 
which  now  approached  Paris,  consisting  of  the 
soldiers  of  six  different  nations,  extending  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  wall  of  China,  many  of  them 
of  lawless  and  half- savage  habits,  all  smarting 
under  the  recollection  of  recent  wrongs  and  un- 
bearable oppression.  True  to  the  noble  prin- 
ciples on  which  he  had  throughout  maintained 
the  contest,  Alexander  immediately  issued  a 
proclamation  to  his  soldiers,  enjoining  the  strict- 
est discipline,  and  forbidding  any  supplies  to  be 
obtained  for  the  troops  but  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  mayors  and  local  authorities. + 
Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  addressed  with  his 
own  hand  a  circular  to  the  commanders  of  corps 
belonging  to  the  other  nations,  earnestly  entreat- 
ing them  to  take  every  possible  means  to  pre- 
servethe  strictest  discipline  among  their  troops  J 
The  effect  of  these  measures,  not  less  politic 
than  humane,  was  immense.  A  vast  crowd  of 
peasantry,  indeed,  inspired  with  terror,  with 
their  horses  and  cattle,  at  first  fled  into  Paris, 
before  the  columns  of  the  allied  army ;  but  it 
was  soon  discovered  that  order  was  preserved 
by  the  invaders ;  and,  ere  long,  they  remained 
at  home,  gazing  with  amazement  at  the  endless 
columns  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  which, 
for  days  together,  defiled  past  them  towards  the 
capital.  After  the  repeated  accounts  which  had 
been  published  of  the  defeat  and  ruin  of  the  al- 
lied armies,  it  was  with  unbounded  astonish- 
ment that  they  beheld  the  interminable  extent 
of  their  hosts ;  they  admired  the  superb  array 
of  the  Guards,  the  dazzling  cuirasses  of  the 
horsemen,  the  formidable  trains  of  artillery ; 
and  shuddered  when  they  gazed  on  the  long  and 
desultory  array  of  Cossacks  and  Bashkirs  sweep- 
ing by,  speaking  uncouth  tongues,  singing  Ori- 


*  Dan.,  335,  336.  Burgh.,  334,  336.  Vict,  et  Conq., 
xxiii.,  280,  281.     Vaud.,  ii.,  296,  299. 

+  "  It  is  the  immutable  will  of  his  majesty  the  emperor 
that,  the  troops  under  your  command  should  observe  the 
strictest  discipline,  and  on  no  account  whatever  leave  their 
bivouacs  to  go  into  the  villages  ;  and  that  their  wants,  such 
as  fire,  wood,  straw,  should  not  be  supplied  otherwise  than 
through  the  intervention  of  the  mayor.  You  cannot  but  be 
aware  how  much  the  good  conduct  of  our  troops  in  the  pres- 
ent circumstances  may  influence  the  common  success  ;  and, 
therefore,  his  majesty  will  hold  you  personally  responsible 
for  the  execution  of  this  order." — Alexander's  Circular 
Order,  26th  March,  1814,  Danilefsky,  334. 

!  "  At  the  moment  we  are  approaching  Paris,  it  is  only 
by  the  strictest  subordination  among  the  troops  that  we  can 
hope  to  obtain  the  important  results  we  have  in  view.  You 
were  one  of  the  first  to  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
gaining  over  the  affections  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  to  the 
cause  we  are  defending  ;  but  shall  we  be  acting  on  this  con- 
viction if  the  villages  around  Paris  be  left  a  prey  to  plun- 
derers, instead  of  finding  protection  in  our  armies  ?  I  ear- 
nestly entreat  of  you  to  use  every  possible  means  to  prevent 
acts  of  violence  Every  commander  of  a  corps  or  detach- 
ment should  be  made  personally  responsible  for  whatever 
disorder  m  ly  be  committed.  Your  active  exertions  on  this 
occasion  will  secure  you  the  general  gratitude,  and  double 
the  high  respect  I  entertain  for  you."— Alexander  to 
Marshal  Count  Wrede,  March  26,  1814,  Danilefsky, 
334,  335. 


ental  songs,  giving  fearful  token  of  that  vast 
moral  revolution  which  had  thus  brought  the 
children  of  the  desert  into  the  heart  of  Euro- 
pean civilization.* 

As  the  allied  troops  approached  Paris,  the  re- 
sistance of  Marmont  and  Mortier's  First  sight  of 
retiring  corps,  which  had  now  com-  Paris  by  the 
pleted  their  roundabout  march  by  a,lied  arn>y- 
Nangis  and  Melun,  and  again  interposed  be- 
tween the  invaders  and  the  capital,  was  again 
felt.  Compans's  did  not  evacuate  the  forest  of 
Bondy  till  it  had  been  turned  on  all  sides,  and 
after  some  sharp  firing.  Thence  the  sovereigns 
inclined  to  the  left,  and  ascended  an  eminence 
on  the  roadside,  by  a  path  through  brushwood. 
The  sun  had  just  set ;  a  cool  breeze  refreshed 
the  air  ;  there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky.  All 
at  once,  on  the  right,  the  buildings  of  Montmar- 
tre  appeared,  and  the  stately  edifices  of  Paris 
burst  upon  the  view.  Indescribable  was  the 
sensation  which  this  sight  produced.  From 
rank  to  rank,  from  mouth  to  mouth,  the  thrill- 
ing words  passed  ;  in  a  few  seconds  the  electric 
shock  was  felt  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  in 
the  columns  ;  and  all,  breaking  their  order,  hur- 
ried forward  to  the  front  and  crowded  up  the 
ascent.  The  last  rays  of  the  sun  were  still  il- 
luminating the  dome  of  the  Invalids,  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Pantheon  yet  reflected  his  beams  ; 
while  they  gazed  the  light  ceased,  and  darkness 
began  to  overspread  the  massy  structures  of  the 
capital.  Forgotten  in  an  instant  were  the  fa- 
tigues of  the  campaign  :  wounds,  fallen  brothers, 
lost  friends,  were  as  nothing;  one  only  feeling, 
that  of  exultation,  filled  every  bosom  ;  one  only 
emotion,  that  of  gratitude,  swelled  every  heart. 
After  inhaling,  during  several  minutes,  the  en- 
trancing spectacle,  the  allied  sovereigns,  slow 
and  pensive  at  the  very  magnitude  of  their  tri- 
umph, descended  from  the  height,  and  proceed- 
ed to  Bondy,  the  last  post  station  before  Paris, 
where  they  passed  the  night. t 

And  what  was  the  state  of  Paris — of  the  great 
Revolutionary  capital— when  the  Extreme  atrjta_ 
danger  could  no  longer  be  conceal-  tion  in  Paris 
ed  ;  when  crowds  of  peasants,  fly-  during  this  pe- 
ing  before  the  foe,  beset  the  bar-  nod- 
riers  in  trembling  agitation  ;  when  the  rattle  of 
musketry  was  already  heard  in  the  plain  of  St. 
Denis,  and  the  resplendent  illumination  of  the 
eastern  sky  told  the  affrighted  inhabitants  that 
the  forces  of  banded  Europe  slept  around  watch- 
fires  at  their  gates  1  Fearful  indeed,  for  eight- 
and-forty  hours,  had  been  the  note  of  prepara- 
tion within  its  walls.  In  vain  the  agents  of  the 
police  spread  proclamations,  assuring  the  peo- 
ple that  the  allies  would  never  venture  to  at- 
tack the  immortal  city ;  that  its  means  of  de- 
fence were  invincible  ;  that  five  hundred  guns 
were  ready  to  spread  death  among  the  foe  ;  and 
that  it  would  be  sufficient  simply  to  close  the 
barriers  to  exterminate  them  to  the  last  mant 


*  Dan,  33 1,  335.     Lab.,  ii,  349.     Cap.,  %.,  440. 

t  Dan  ,  338.  339. 

t  "  The  allies  regard  the  pillage  and  destruction  of  the 
capital  as  the  recompense  and  end  of  their  invasion  ;  they 
already  make  a  boast  of  having  entered  it  wiihout  resist- 
ance—of  having  sacked  it ;  and  they  propose  to  send  off  the 
elite  of  its  workmen,  of  its  artisans,  of  its  artists,  to  the 
depths  of  Russia,  to  people  their  deserts,  and  then  they 
will  set  fire  to  all  the  quarters  of  the  town.  But  with  what 
hope  of  success  can  they  enter  Paris?  What  would  be- 
come of  them  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  population  armed, 
inflamed,  and  resolute  to  defend   itself?     Paris  contains 
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These  high-sounding  expressions  could  not  con- 
ceal the  real  facts  which  were  before  their  eyes  ; 
they  could  not  make  the  citizens  blind  to  the 
endless  crowds  of  peasants  in  consternation, 
which  defiled  in  confusion  along  the  Boulevards, 
conveying  with  them  their  wives,  their  children, 
their  horses  and  cattle,  into  the  last  asylum  of 
the  capital.  The  extreme  orders  which  the 
more  violent  of  the  Jacobin  emissaries  promul- 
gated in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  that  they 
should  arm  the  populace,  burn  the  suburbs,  de- 
stroy the  bridges,  barricade  the  streets,  and,  if 
necessary,  retire  to  the  south  of  the  Seine,  there 
to  defend  themselves  to  the  last  extremity  till 
the  arrival  of  the  heads  of  his  columns,  aug- 
mented the  general  consternation.  Universal 
spoliation,  conflagration,  and  massacre  were 
anticipated  from  such  letting  loose  of  the  long- 
pent-up  passions  of  the  Revolution.  The  banks 
were  closed,  the  shops  shut  up ;  every  one  hid 
his  most  valuable  movables  ;  vast  quantities  of 
plate  and  treasure  were  buried ;  the  gaming- 
houses were  stopped ;  and,  what  had  been  un- 
known in  the  bloodiest  days  of  the  Revolution, 
the  theatres  were  empty.  Preparations  were  at 
length  making  by  the  government,  but  they 
were  of  a  kind  to  increase  rather  than  diminish 
the  terrors  of  the  people :  six  thousand  troops 
of  the  line  and  twenty  thousand  National  Guards 
"were  reviewed  in  the  Place  Carrousel,  and 
marched  along  the  quays  ;  but  the  gloomy  as- 
pect of  the  soldiers,  the  long  trains  of  artillery 
which  traversed  the  streets,  the  distant  thun- 
der of  the  enemy's  cannon,  the  ceaseless  tor- 
rent of  disorderly  peasants  flying  before  the  in- 
vaders, which  streamed  over  the  Boulevards, 
and  the  wounded  and  dying  who  were  brought 
in  from  the  advanced  posts,  told  but  too  plainly 
that  war  in  all  its  horrors  was  fast  approaching 
the  mighty  capital. t 

In  the  midst  of  the  general  consternation,  the 
Deliberation  m  Council  of  State  was  summoned 
the  Council  of  to  deliberate  on  the  grave  ques- 
Stiat?»,as  l»1  tion  whether  or  not  the  empress 

whether  the  em-  ,  „.  -  |\ 

press  and  King  of  and  the  King  Of  Rome  should  re- 
Rome  should  re-  main  in  Paris  to  await  the  fate 
mam  in  Pans.  0f  arms,  or  be  withdrawn  to  a 
place  of  safety  beyond  the  Loire.  The  minis- 
ter of  war,  Clarke,  briefly  unfolded  the  military 
situation  of  the  capital,  its  troops  of  the  line, 
artillery,  and  National  Guards,  who  could  be 
assembled  for  its  defence.  The  forces  of  the 
allies  were  estimated  at  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men  ;  and  in  these  circumstances  the 
minister  declared  he  could  not  answer  for  the 
safety  of  the  empress  and  her  son.  Various 
opinions  as  to  what  should  be  done  followed 
this  exposition.  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe,  an  old 
Republican,  proposed  that  they  should  convey 
the  empress  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  show 
her  to  the  people  in  the  faubourgs,  holding  her 
infant  in  her  arms ;  that  now  was  the  time  to 
display  the  heroism  of  Maria  Theresa.  Savary 
expounded  the  means  which  he  could  put  in 

twenty  thousand  horses,  which  might  convey  to  the  heights 
five  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  It  would  be  easy  to  barri- 
cade the  streets,  and  to  offer  at  every  point  an  invincible 
resistance.  It  would  be  enough  even  to  close  the  barriers 
to  exterminate  them  to  the  last  man  !  No  !  the  allies  will 
never  approach  Pans  '."—Affiche,  Paris,  29th  March,  1814, 
Beauchamps,  ii.,  191,  192. 

*  Beauch.,  ii.,  191,  194.     Lab.,  ii.,  349,  350.    Cap.,  x., 
440. 


motion  for  rousing  the  masses  ;  and  Mole  com- 
bated this  opinion  by  observing,  "that  the  great- 
est of  all  errors,  if  resistance  was  determined 
on,  would  be  to  leave  Paris  without  a  govern- 
ment—  that,  left  to  themselves,  they  would 
speedily  abandon  the  emperor."  To  this  opin- 
ion Talleyrand  assented.  Clarke  insisted  "  that 
it  was  a  mistake  to  consider  Paris  as  the  centre 
of  the  imperial  power  :  that  the  power  of  the 
sovereign  would  follow  him  everywhere ;  and, 
as  long  as  a  village  remained  in  France  unoc- 
cupied by  the  enemy,  that  was  his  capital."  On 
the  vote  being  taken,  nineteen  out  of  twenty- 
three  voted  for  making  the  contest  a  popular 
one,  and  transporting  the  empress  and  the  seat 
of  the  government,  as  in  the  days  of  the  League, 
to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  When  this  division  was 
made  known,  Joseph  produced  an  express  or- 
der from  the  emperor,  dated  from  Rheims  not 
a  fortnight  before,  to  the  effect,  that  in  no  event 
should  they  permit  the  empress  and  the  King 
of  Rome  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ; 
that,  if  the  allies  approached  Paris  with  forces 
plainly  irresistible,  the  empress,  with  the  King 
of  Rome  and  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  Em- 
pire, should  be  removed  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Loire  :  in  line,  that  he  would  rather  see  his  son 
in  the  Seine  than  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.* 
This  precise  and  definitive  order,  which  provi- 
ded for  the  very  case  which  had  occurred,  put 
an  end  to  all  deliberation  ;  and  it  was  arranged 
that  Joseph  should  remain  to  direct  the  defence 
of  the  capital,  but  that  the  principal  officers  of 
state  should  accompany  the  empress  and  the 
King  of  Rome  beyond  the  Loire,  t 

The  departure  of  the  empress  took  place 
next  day,  and  completed  the  dis-  M 
couragement  of  the  inhabitants  of  scene  atthe de- 
Paris.  A  great  crowd  assembled  parture  of  the 
at  the  Place  Carrousel  when  the  empress, 
carnages  came  to  the  door  at  day-  ™*""1  •"■ 
break  ;  and,  though  none  ventured  openly  to  ar- 
raign the  orders  of  government,  yet  many  were 
the  condemnations  uttered  in  private  at  the 
timid  policy  which  virtually  abandoned  the  cap- 
ital to  the  enemy,  by  withdrawing  those  whose 
presence  was  most  calculated  to  have  preserved 
authority,  and  stimulated  resistance  among  its 
inhabitants.  The  King  of  Rome,  though  only 
three  years  of  age,  cried  violently  when  they 
came  to  take  him  away  :  he  exclaimed  that 
they  were  betraying  his  papa,  and  clung  to  the 
curtains  of  his  apartment  with  such  tenacity, 
that  it  required  all  the  influence  of  his  govern- 
ess, Madame  de  Montesquieu,  to  induce  him  to 
quit  his  hold.  He  was  still  in  tears  when  he 
was  carried  down  to  the  carriage  of  the  em- 
press.    Marie  Louise  was  calm  and  resigned, 

*  "  You  are  in  no  event  to  permit  the  empress  and  the 
King  of  Rome  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  I  am 
about  to  manoeuvre  in  such  a  manner,  that  you  may  possi- 
bly be  several  days  without  hearing  from  me.  Should  the 
enemy  advance  upon  Paris  with  such  forces  as  to  render  all 
resistance  impossible,  send  off  in  the  direction  of  the  Loire 
the  empress,  the  King  of  Rome,  the  great  dignitaries,  the 
ministers,  the  officers  of  the  Senate,  the  president  of  the 
Council  of  State,  the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  and  the 
treasure.  Never  quit  my  son ;  and  keep  in  iniud,  th:it  I 
would  rather  see  him  in  the  Seine  than  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemies  of  France.  The  fate  of  Astyanax.  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  Gref  ks,  has  always  appeared  to  me  the  most 
deplorable  in  Sistury."—  Napoleon  to  Joseph,  Rheims,  Idth 
March,  1814,  v.  «pefigue,  x.,  443,  444. 

t  Thib.,  ix.,  b.7,  618.  Cap.,  x.,  442,  444.  Savary,  vi., 
344.  345. 
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but  deadly  pale.  At  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  mournful  procession  set  out,  and, 
defiling  by  the  quay  of  the  river,  took  the  road 
for  Rambouillet.  The  long  train  of  carriages 
passed  slowly  along,  amid  the  tears  of  a  large 
body  of  people,  while  the  thunder  of  the  cannon 
was  already  heard  from  the  direction  of  St. 
Denis.  Terror  now  froze  every  heart ;  all  felt 
that  resistance  was  hopeless,  and  that  nothing 
remained  but  to  make  the  best  terms  that  could 
be  obtained  from  the  victors.* 

Paris,  now  almost  as  well  known  as  London 
Description  of  to  every  person  in  England,  wheth- 
Pansas  a  mil-  er  male  or  female,  who  has  receiv- 
itary  station.     e(j  a  liberal  education,  may  not  be 
equally  familiar  in  future  times  or  in  other  coun- 
tries ;  and  even  to  those  who  know  it  best,  it  is 
never  irksome  to  read  a  description  of  a  city  in 
which  some  of  the  happiest  days  of  their  life 
have  been  spent.     Situated  on  both  banks  of 
the  Seine,  the  French  metropolis  is  as  favoura- 
bly adapted  for  external  defence  as  for  internal 
ornament  and  salubrity.     From  Mount  Valerius 
on  the  west,  to  the  fortress  of  Vincennes  on  the 
east,  it  is  protected  by  a  line  of  hills  running  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  presenting 
a  natural  fortification   against   an  enemy  ap- 
proaching from  the  north  or  east,  the  quarter 
from  which  danger  is  principally  to  be  appre- 
hended.   Clichy,  Romainville,  Belleville,  the  pla- 
teau of  Chaumont,  Montmartre,  are  the  names 
which  have  been  affixed  to  this  ridge ;  and  al- 
though   not   strengthened   by  fieldworks,   yet 
these  natural  advantages  constituted  a  very  for- 
midable line  of  defence.     The  ridge  is  about 
three  miles  and  a  half  in  length,  and  the  woods, 
orchards,  gardens,  villas,  and  enclosures  with 
which  it  is  covered,  rendered  it  in  a  peculiar 
manner  susceptible  of  defence  by  a  body  of  mi- 
litia or  National  Guards,  who  might  be  unequal 
to  a  combat  with  regular  forces  in  the  open  field. 
The  plain  of  St.  Denis,  between  Montmartre  and 
Romainville,  extends  up  to  the  gates  of  the  cap- 
ital ;  but  it  is  enfiladed  on  either  side  by  the 
guns  from  those  elevated  heights,  the  fire  of 
batteries  on  which,  intersecting  each  other,  ren- 
dered all  access  by  the  great  road  from  St.  Den- 
is  impossible  till  the  summits  were  carried. 
Montmartre,  a  conical  hill  which  rises  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  and  is  nearly  covered  with 
buildings,   presented,   if  adequately   furnished 
with  cannon,  a  most  formidable  object  of  attack ; 
but  the  positions  of  Chaumont,  Belleville,  and 
Menilmontant  were  less  compact,  and  more  open 
to  a  flank  attack.     The  whole  defence  of  the 
capital,  however,  depended  on  the  possession  of 
these  heights  :  if  they  were  taken,  Paris  was  at 
the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.    Bombs  from  Mont- 
martre and  Chauinont  would  carry  as  far  as  the 
Rue  Mpntblanc,  and  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
city;  the  old  ramparts  had  long  since  been  con- 
verted into  shady  walks,  well  known  as  the  prin- 
cipal scene  of  enjoyment  in  the  capital;  and  the 
barriers  on  the  principal  roads,  connected  to- 
gether by  a  brick  wall,  presented  the  means 
only  of  preventing  smuggling  or  aiding  the  ef- 
forts of  the  police,  but  could  oppose  no  resist- 
ance whatever  to  the  attack  of  regular  soldiers.! 
What  chiefly  strikes  a  stranger  on  his  firs< 


*  Sav.,  vii  ,  1,3.     Thib.,  ix  ,  618,  619.     Cap., x.,  442, 443. 
t  Person ii I  observation.     Koch,  iii.,  415,  4«9.     Vict,  et 
Coiiv,  xxiii.,  SS3,  284. 


arrival  in  Paris  is  the  extraordina-  Descni,tion  of 
ry  variety  and  beauty  of  the  pub-  the  bu.idings 
lie  edifices.  The  long  established  °f  Paris. 
greatness  of  the  French  sovereigns,  the  taste 
for  architecture  which  several  of  them  possess- 
ed, and  the  durable  materials  of  which  the  cap- 
ital is  built,  have  conspired,  in  a  long  succession 
of  ages,  to  store  it  with  a  series  of  public  and 
private  edifices,  which  are  not  only  for  the  most 
part  exceedingly  imposing  in  themselves,  but  in 
the  highest  degree  interesting,  from  the  picture 
they  present  of  the  successive  changes  of  man- 
ners, habits,  and  taste  during  the  long  lifetime 
of  the  monarchy.  From  the  stately  remains  of 
the  baths  of  Julian,  now  devoted  to  the  humble 
purpose  of  a  cooper's  warehouse  in  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain,  to  the  recent  magnificent  struc- 
tures projected  by  Napoleon,  and  executed  by 
the  Bourbons,  it  exhibits  an  unbroken  series  of 
buildings,  still  entire,  erected  during  fifteen  cen- 
turies, connecting  together  the  ancient  and  mod- 
ern world,  and  forming,  like  Gibbon's  History 
of  Rome,  a  bridge  which  spans  over  the  dark 
gulf  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  towers  of  Notre 
Dame,  which  rise  amid  the  austerity  of  Gothic 
taste,  and  are  loaded  with  the  riches  of  Catholic 
superstition  ;  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  florid  archi- 
tecture of  which  recalls  the  civil  wars  of  the 
Fronde  and  the  League ;  the  Marais,  with  its 
stately  edifices,  carrying  us  back  to  the  rising 
splendour  of  the  Bourbon  princes ;  the  Lou- 
vre, which  witnessed  the  frightful  massacre  of 
Charles  IX. ;  the  Pont  Neuf,  which  bears  the 
image  of  Henry  IV. ;  the  Tuileries,  breathing 
at  once  the  splendour  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the 
sufferings  of  his  martyred  descendant;  the  Place 
Louis  XV.,  which  beheld  in  succession  the  or- 
gies of  royalty  and  the  horrors  of  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  the  column  of  the  Place  Vendome,  which 
perpetuates  the  glories  of  Napoleon — present  a 
series  of  monuments  unequalled  in  interest  by 
any  other  city  of  modern  Europe,  and  which 
may  possibly  to  future  ages  exceed  even  the  at- 
tractions of  the  Eternal  City  itself.  Every  step 
in  Paris  is  historical ;  the  shadows  of  the  dead 
arise  on  every  side ;  the  very  stones  breathe. 
The  streets  in  the  old  part  of  the  town  are  nar- 
row, and  consequently,  perhaps,  unhealthy,  but 
their  straitness  only  renders  them  the  more  im- 
posing, their  buildings  being  always  seen  in  rap- 
id perspective ;  and  the  old  stone  piles,  often 
five  stories  in  height,  some  of  them  contempo- 
rary with  the  Crusades,  seem  to  frown  with 
contempt  on  the  modern  passenger.  It  was  in 
these  narrow  streets,  the  focus  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, that  the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  esti- 
mated in  all  at  that  period  at  six  hundred  thou- 
sand souls,  dwelt.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  a 
wider  space  is  seen — light  arches  span  the  lim- 
pid stream,  and  long  lines  of  pillared  scenery 
attest  the  riches  and  taste  of  a  more  refined  age. 
Nor  is  the  beauty  of  architectural  monuments 
inferior  to  the  interest  of  ancient  associations: 
the  colossal  proportions,  and  yet  delicate  finish- 
ing, of  the  Arch  of  Neuilly  ;  the  exquisite  peri- 
style of  the  Church  of  the  Madeleine ;  the  match- 
less facade  of  the  Louvre  ;  the  noble  portico  of 
the  Pantheon  ;  the  lofty  column  of  Austerlitz, 
will  ever  attract  the  cultivated  in  taste  from 
every  quarter  of  Europe,*  even  after  the  po- 
litical greatness  of  France  has  declined,  and 

*  Personal  observation. 
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its  glories  exist  only  in  the  records  of  historic 
fame.* 

The  troops  which  remained  at  the  disposal 
Forces  of  the     °f  Joseph  for  the  defence  of  the 
French  on  the  heights  of  Paris  were  very  incon- 
line  of  defence.  sjderable,  and  altogether  inadequate 
to  the  defence  of  so  extensive  a  position.     The 
National  Guard,  indeed,  was  thirty  thousand 
strong,  but  not  more  than  half  of  this  number 
were  armed  ;  and  they  were,  for  the  most  part, 
absorbed  in  the  guarding  of  the  twelve  barriers 
of  the  city,  or  the  service  of  the  interior ;   so 
that  not  more  than  five  thousand  were  available 
for  service  on  the  external  defences.     Marmont 
commanded  the  right,  which  rested  on  Belleville 
and  Chaumont,  with  detachments  on  all  the 
points  susceptible  of  defence,  as  far  as  Vin- 
cennes ;  and  Mortier  the  left,  which  extended 
between  the  canal  of  Ourcq  and  Montmartre, 
across  the  great  road  from  St.  Denis,  with  posts 
as  far  as  Neuilly.     It  was  easy  to  foresee  that 
the  weight  of  the  contest  would  be  around  the 
hill  of  Montmartre  and  the  luttes  of  Chaumont, 
and  it  was  there,  accordingly,  that  the  main 
strength  of  the  enemy  was  placed.     The  wreck 
of  fifteen  divisions  stood  on  the  line  of  defence, 
which,  in  former  days,  would  have  contained  at 
least  ninety  thousand  combatants ;  but  so  wast- 
ed had  they  been  under  the  dreadful  campaigns 
of  the  last  two  years,  that  they  could  not  now 
muster  more  than  twenty  thousand  infantry  and 
six  thousand  horse.     In  Marmont's  wing,  the 
skeletons  of  seventy  battalions  were  required 
to  make  up  eight  thousand  men.     Their  air  was 
firm,  but  sad :  they  were  resolved  to  lay  down 
Iheir  lives  for  their  country  ;  but  they  knew  the 
enemy  they  had  to   combat,  and  were  aware 
it  would  be  in  vain.     Including  the.  National 
Guards  who  were  without  the  barriers,  and  all 
the  depots  which  had  been  brought  forward,  not 
more  than  thirty-five  thousand  men  took  part 
in  the  defence ;  but  they  were  supported  by  a 
hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  fifty-three 
of  which  were  of  position,  some  on  the  extreme 
right  being  manned  by  the  young  men  of  the 
Polytechnic  school.     Of  the  allies,  a  hundred 
thousand  men  were  in  line,  and  ready  to  take 
part  in  the  attack ;   the  remainder  of  the  force 
being  left  behind  on  the  Marne,  at  Trilpost  and 
Meaux,  to  guard  the  communications  and  keep 
an  eye  on  the  movements  of  Napoleon.     That 
great  commander,  as  already  mentioned,  had 
projected  the  erection  of  powerful  fortifications 
on  the   heights  now  threatened  by  the  allies, 
after  his  return  from  Austerlitz  in  1806,t  and 
had  been  only  prevented  by  the  dread  of  awa- 
kening the  Parisians  from  their  slumber  of  se- 
curity under  the  shadow  of  the  glory  of  the 
Great  Nation.   Memorable  warning !   How  often 
is  national  security  endangered,  or  national  ex- 
istence* shortened,  by  heedless  pride  or  short- 
sighted economy  obstructing  the  sagacious  fore- 
sight, requiring  present  sacrifice  in  money  or 
vanity,  of"  prophetic  wisdom  \% 

*  They  may  well  put  the  architects  of  England  to  the 
blush,  for  the  painful  inferiority  which  the  modern  struc- 
tures of  London  exhibit.  The  modern  structures,  observe 
— nothing  worthy  of  the  nation  has  been  built  in  public  ed- 
ifices in  London  in  our  time.  Compare  St.  Paul's  or  West- 
minster Abbey  with  the  National  Ga.lery,  and  say  whether 
we  have  not  fallen  from  a  race  of  giants  to  a  brood  of  pig- 
mies, t  Ante,  iii.,  215. 

t  Vaml.,  ii,  310,  313,  328.  Koch,  iii.  Burgh.,  238. 
Dan.,  347,  348.    Plotho,  iii.,  403,  404. 


Joseph,  on  the  29th,  issued  a  spirited  procla- 
mation to  his  troops  and  the  inhab-  Schwartzen- 
itants  of  Paris,  in  which  he  exhorted  berg's  procia- 
them  to  combat  bravely  to  main-  mation  to  the 
tain  their  ground  until  the  arrival  aUied  army- 
of  the  emperor,  who  might  be  hourly  expected.* 
Schwartzenberg,  on  his  part,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  allied  sovereigns,  issued  a  remarka- 
ble proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  in 
which  the  precise  language  was  used  which 
Louis  XVI.,  two-and-twenty  years  before,  had 
recommended  to  the  allied   sovereigns  as  the 
only  tone  which  was  likely  to  vanquish  the  Rev- 
olution, by  declaring  war  on  it,  but  not  on  France ; 
but  which  had  been  then  and  since  unaccounta- 
bly forgotten  amid  the  ambition  and  separate 
interests  of  the  potentates  who  composed  the 
alliance. it     The  allusions  in  this  proclamation 
to  the  insatiable  spirit  of  conquest  with  which 
all  the  governments  of  France  for  twenty  years 
had  been  animated,  and  to  the  facility  with  which 
peace  might  be  obtained,  on  honourable  terms, 
by  France,  and  to  the  example  of  Bordeaux, 
where  Louis  XVIII.  had  already  been  proclaim- 
ed, pointed,  not  obscurely,  to  a  restoration  of 
the  exiled  princes  as  the  sole  condition  on  which, 
since  the  rupture  of  the  negotiations  at  Chatil- 
lon,  the  allies  considered  it  possible  that  a  pacifi- 
cation could  be  effected.     They  had  already 
erected  the  conquered  districts  into  a  sort  of 
province,  with  the  direction  of  which  the  Count 
D'Artois,  who  was  at  Vesoul,  was  intrusted. 
The  proclamation,  with  a  proposal  for  the  capit- 
ulation of  Paris,  was  sent  to  the  French  advan- 
ced posts  ;  but  the  French  marshals,  like  brave 
men,  rejected  it,  and  resolved  to  maintain  their 
posts  to  the  last  extremity.  Q 

At  two  in  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  March 

*  "  Citizens  of  Paris !  A  column  of  the  enemy  has  ad- 
vanced to  Meaux.  It  approaches  by  the  road  of  Germany  ; 
but  the  emperor  follows  it  closely  at  the  head  of  a  victorious 
army.  The  Council  of  the  Regency  has  provided  for  the 
safety  of  the  empress  and  the  King  of  Rome.  I  remain  with 
you.  Let  us  arm  to  defend  our  capital — its  monuments,  its 
riches,  our  wives,  our  children,  all  that  is  dear  to  us.  Let 
this  great  city  become  a  camp  for  a  few  instants,  and  let 
the  enemy  find  his  shame  under  those  walls  which  he  hopes 
to  pass  in  triumph.  The  emperor  marches  to  our  succour: 
second  him  by  a  brief  and  vigorous  resistance,  and  we  shall 
preserve  the  honour  of  France." — Thibaudeau,  ix.,  619, 
620.  t  Ante,  i.,  122. 

|  "  Inhabitants  of  Paris  !  The  allied  armies  are  under 
your  walls.  The  object  of  their  march  to  the  capital  of 
France  is  founded  on  the  hope  of  a  sincere  and  durable  pa- 
cification with  her.  For  twenty  years  Europe  has  been  del- 
uged with  blood  and  tears.  Every  attempt  to  put  an  end 
to  these  calamities  has  proved  vain  ;  for  this  reason,  that,  in 
the  very  government  which  oppresses  you,  there  has  been 
found  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  peace.  Who  among 
you  is  not  convinced  of  this  truth  ?  The  allied  sovereigns 
desire  to  find  in  France  a  beneficent  government,  which 
shall  strengthen  her  alliance  with  all  nations  ;  and,  there- 
fore, in  the  present  circumstances,  it  is  the  duty  of  Paris  to 
hasten  the  general  pacification.  We  await  the  expression 
of  your  opinion  with  a  degree  of  impatience  proportioned  to 
the  mighty  consequences  which  must  result  from) our  de- 
termination Declare  it.  and  you  shall  at  once  find  defend- 
ers in  the  armies  standing  before  your  walls.  Parisians  ! 
the  slate  of  France,  the  proceedings  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Bordeaux,  the  peaceable  occupation  of  Lyons,  and  the  real 
sentiments  of  your  countrymen,  are  known  to  you.  In  these 
examples  you  will  find  the  end  of  war  and  domestic  discord: 
it  is  to  be  found  nowhere  else.  The  preservation  of  your 
city  and  of  your  tranquillity  shall  be  the  object  of  the  pru- 
dent measures  which  the  allies  will  not  fail  to  take,  in  con- 
cert with  such  of  your  authorities  as  enjoy  the  general  con- 
fidence. Troops  shall  not  be  quartered  upon  you.  Such 
are  the  sentiments  with  which  Europe,  arrayed  before  your 
walls,  now  addresses  you.  Hasten  to  justify  her  confidence 
in  your  patriotism  and  prudence."— See  Danilefsky,  345, 
346,  and  Capefigue,  x.,  458. 

$  Dan.,  345,  316.     Cap.,  x.,  438,  439.     Burgh.,  234. 
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the  generate  beat  in  all  the  quar- 

ofXna"t?on,ent  ters  of  Paris>  t0  summon  the  Na- 
and  aUied  dis'po-  tional  Guard  to  assemble  at  their 
sition  of  attack,  different  points  of  rendezvous. 
March  30.  One-and-twenty  years   had  elap- 

sed since,  at  the  same  hour,  it  had  called  them, 
amid  the  clang  of  the  tocsin,  to  muster  for  the 
defence  of  the  throne  on  the  10th  of  August, 
1793  ;  they  had  then  failed  at  the  decisive  mo- 
ment— they  had  basely  surrendered  their  sov- 
ereign to  an  infuriated  rabble,  and  abandoned 
the  nation  to  the  government  of  the  multitude.* 
They  now  had  their  reward  :  they  were  to  wit- 
ness the  degradation  and  punishment  of  their 
country  ;  the  iron  was  to  enter  into  the  soul  of 
France.  Bravely,  however,  they  repaired  to 
their  posts,  amid  the  tears  of  their  wives  and 
children,  who  never  expected  to  see  them  more. 
Hardly  had  the  clock  in  the  Church  of  St.  Denis 
struck  five  in  the  morning,  when  the  anxious 
eyes  from  the  summit  of  the  heights  of  Romain- 
ville  discovered  several  dark  masses  appearing 
beyond  Pantin,  on  the  road  to  Meaux.  Still, 
not  a  gun  was  fired  on  either  side ;  the  level 
glance  of  the  sun  illuminated  the  peaceful  slopes 
of  Romainville,  and  the  gilded  dome  of  the  In- 
valides  was  only  beginning  to  lighten  before  his 
rays.  Suddenly  the  discharge  of  artillery  was 
heard  on  the  right ;  the  dark  mass  quickly  be- 
came edged  with  fire  ;  and  soon  the  roar  of  sev- 
eral hundred  pieces  of  cannon  announced  to  the 
trembling  inhabitants  of  the  capital  that  the 
last  day  of  the  Revolution  had  arrived.  Raieff- 
sky,  supported  by  the  reserves  of  Barclay,  was 
charged  with  the  attack  of  the  French  centre, 
between  Pantin  and  Vincennes,  and  especially 
the  heights  of  Belleville  ;  the  hereditary  Prince 
of  Wirtemberg,  supported  by  Giulay's  Austrians 
on  the  left,  was  to  assail  the  bridges  of  the 
Marne  at  St.  Maur  and  Charenton,  to  clear  the 
wood  of  Vincennes,  blockade  the  castle,  and 
threaten  the  Barriere  du  Trone.  On  the  right, 
the  army  of  Silesia  was  to  advance  on  Mont- 
martre  on  two  sides :  Count  Langeron,  from  Cli- 
chy  and  St.  Denis  ;  Kleist,  D'York,  and  Woron- 
zoff  on  the  allied  left,  from  the  villages  of  La 
Villette  and  La  Chapelle.  Above  a  hundred 
thousand  men  were  destined  to  co-operate  in 
the  attack,  but  they  did  not  all  arrive  in  action 
at  the  same  time ;  the  weight  of  the  contest 
long  fell  on  Raieffsky  and  Barclay  alone  in  the 
centre,  and  thence  the  unlooked-for  continuance 
and  bloody  nature  of  the  strife.! 

At  six  in  the  morning  the  firing  of  musketry 
Repulse  of  the  began  in  the  centre,  by  Prince  Eu- 
Russians  in  gene  of  Wirtemberg,  with  his  di- 
the  centre.  vision,  issuing  from  the  village  of 
Pantin ;  while  Raieffsky  himself,  with  Gort- 
chakoff's  infantry  and  Pahlen's  cavalry,  advan- 
ced direct  on  Romainville.  Marmont,  how- 
ever, convinced  of  the  error  which  had  been 
committed  in  not  occupying  these  villages  the 
evening  before,  was  advancing  to  occupy  them 
with  Boyer's  division  of  the  Young  Guard,  when 
he  met  Prince  Eugene's  Russians  on  an  emi- 
nence a  little  beyond  Pantin.  A  furious  conflict 
immediately  commenced,  which  soon  extended 
to  Romainville  :  the  numbers  were  equal,  the 
resolution  and  skill  on  the  opposite  sides  well 

*  Ante,  i.,  127. 
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matched ;  and  so  bloody  was  the  combat,  that 
in  a  short  time  fifteen  hundred  of  the  Russians 
had  fallen.  Mortier,  finding  he  was  not  attacked, 
sent  two  divisions  to  aid  Marmont,  and  with 
their  aid  the  Russian  cuirassiers  were  routed, 
and  Prince  Eugene  driven  back,  still  bravely 
fighting,  into  the  villages.  Feeling  himself  un- 
equal to  such  a  conflict  for  any  considerable 
time,  he  wrote  to  Barclay,  urgently  requesting 
assistance  ;*  and,  shortly  afterward,  Raieffsky, 
having  completed  his  circular  march,  commen- 
ced operations  on  the  left :  his  infantry  carried 
Montreuil,  and  his  cavalry  pushed  on  to  Char- 
ron,  nearly  in  the  rear  of  the  Young  Guard  at 
Romainville,  which  checked  the  advance  of  Mar- 
mont's  victorious  division,  but  still  decided  no- 
thing. It  was  now  eight  o'clock,  and  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  had  just  arrived  on  the  field  of 
battle,  uncertain  of  the  force  of  the  enemy,  or  of 
the  probable  time  of  Napoleon's  approach  ;  he 
learned,  with  dismay,  that  Blucher's  forces  had 
not  yet  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Mont- 
martre  ;  that  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Wirtem- 
berg and  Giulay  were  still  far  behind,  on  the 
left ;  and  that  Raieffsky  was  overmatched,  and 
his  men  fast  falling  in  the  centre.  Instantly 
perceiving  the  danger,  the  emperor  immediately 
ordered  Barclay  to  bring  up  the  grenadiers,  and 
Russian  and  Prussian  Guards,  to  the  support  of 
Raieffsky ;  and  soon  these  noble  troops  were 
seen  marching  in  double-quick  time  on  the  road 
to  Pantin. t 

Their  arrival  at  the  scene  of  danger  speedily 
changed  the  state  of  affairs.  Prince 
Eugene,  long  oppressed  by  superior  b^^pX 
numbers,  now  in  his  turn  had  the  Guards,  which 
advantage.  General  Mesenzoff  ad-  restores  the 
vancing  at  the  head  of  three  Rus-  battle  there' 
sian  divisions  of  the  Guards,  supported  Raieff- 
sky ;  and  their  united  force,  finding  that  it  was 
impossible  to  advance  in  the  plain  till  the  heights 
were  carried,  from  the  summit  of  which  the 
French  guns  vomited  forth  death  on  all  sides, 
made  a  general  attack  on  the  wooded  hills  o* 
Romainville,  which  were  carried  after  a  most 
desperate  conflict,  the  French  who  occupied 
them  being  driven  back  to  the  heights  in  the 
rear  of  Menilmontant  and  Belleville.  At  the 
same  time,  as  the  Prince  Royal  of  Wirtemberg 
had  not  yet  come  rip,  Count  Pahlen  pushed  for- 
ward a  body  of  his  dragoons  towards  Vincennes, 
who,  meeting  with  no  opposition,  approached 
the  Barriere  du  Trone,  where  twenty  guns, 
manned  by  the  scholars  of  the  Polytechnic 
school,  received  them  with  a  pointblank  dis- 
charge. Hardly,  however,  was  the  first  round 
over,  when  the  Russian  hulans  made  a  dash  in 
flank  at  the  guns,  which  were  taken,  with  the 
gallant  youths  who  served  them ;  and  the  sei- 
zure of  the  gate  itself  was  only  prevented  by  the 
National  Guard,  who  checked  the  pursuit.}: 
Meanwhile,  Barclay  having,  by  the  aid  of  the 
Guards  and  grenadiers,  at  length  dislodged  the 
enemy  from  the  heights  of  Pantin  and  liomain- 

*  His  words  were  :  "  The  second  corps  is  ready  and  will- 
ing to  be  sacrificed:  think  of  us,  and  help  us."  Barclay 
answered,  "  Many  thanks  for  your  resolution  :  the  greua 
diers  are  prepared  to  re-enforce  you." — Danilefsky,  352. 

t  Dan.,  353,  354.     Vaud.,  ii.,  332,  334      Vict,  et  Conq 
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4  One  of  these  boys  was  overthrown  into  a  ditch,  where  a 
Cossack  had  his  spear  uplifted  to  pierce  him,  when  a  Rus- 
sian lancer,  touched  with  his  youth  and  valour,  staid  his 
arm,  saying  "Pas  tuer  jeune  Francais." — Koch,  iii.,  472. 
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ville,  gave  orders  to  suspend  the  attack  in  the 
centre,  until  the  arrival  of  the  army  of  Silesia 
on  the  right,  and  the  corps  of  Giulay  and  the 
hereditary  Prince  of  Wirtemberg  on  the  left, 
enabled  the  whole  army  to  take  the  parts  as- 
signed them  in  the  battle.* 

At  eleven  o'clock,  standards  and  armed  bodies 

Appearance  of  of  men  were  seen  bY  the  anxious 
the  array  of  crowds  who  thronged  the  heights 
Silesia  on  the  of  Montmartre  around  St.  Denis, 
ng  l'  which  soon,  widening  and  extend- 

ing, moved  steadily  forward,  till,  like  a  huge 
black  wave,  they  overspread  the  whole  plain 
which  stretches  from  thence  to  the  capital.  It 
was  the  first  host  of  the  army  of  Silesia,  which, 
dividing  into  two  columns  as  it  approached 
Montmartre,  streamed  in  endless  files,  the  one 
half  towards  La  Villette,  on  the  great  road  to 
the  barrier  of  St.  Denis,  the  other  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Neuilly,  as  if  to  turn  that  important  post 
by  the  extreme  French  left.  D'York  and  Kleist 
were  on  the  great  road,  moving  direct  on  Paris, 
Langeron  on  the  allied  right,  moving  to  turn 
the  enemy's  flank.  The  defence  of  La  Villette 
and  La  Chapelle  was  most  obstinate.  For  four 
long  hours  Mortier's  troops,  with  heroic  resolu- 
tion, made  good  their  post  against  the  constant- 
ly-increasing masses  and  reiterated  attacks  of 
the  Prussians  ;  and  it  was  not  till  Woronzoff 
brought  up  his  iron  bands  of  Russian  veterans, 
with  the  13th  and  14th  light  infantry  at  their 
head,  that  the  batteries  which  commanded  the 
village  were  carried,  and  the  French  driven  out. 
Meanwhile,  Marmont,  being  re-enforced,  again 
made  dispositions  for  an  attack  on  Pantin. 
Barclay,  upon  that,  ordered  the  Prussian  and 
Baden  guards  to  march  out  and  attack  the  ene- 
my ;  and  these  splendid  troops,  led  by  their 
gallant  colonel,  Alvensleben,  rushed  on  the  ene- 
my with  such  impetuosity,  that  they  were  speed- 
ily broken,  and  driven  back  almost  to  the  barri- 
ers of  Pre  St.  Gervais.  Such  was  the  admira- 
tion which  this  charge  excited  in  the  breast  of 
Alexander,  who  witnessed  it,  that  with  his  own 
hands  he  took  the  cross  of  St.  George  off  the 
neck  of  the  Archduke  Constantine,  who  stood 
near  him,  and  sent  it  to  the  Prussian  command- 
er while  he  and  his  troops  were  in  the  thick  of 
a  running  fire ;  and  the  flattering  badge  being 
put  on  his  breast  on  the  spot,  the  men  set  up  a 
shout  which  was  heard  above  all  the  roar  of  the 
battle,  t 

At  length,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
And  of  the  the  neads  °f  the  columns  of  the 
Prince  of  Wir-  hereditary  Prince  of  Wirtemberg 
temberg  on  arrived  at  the  extreme  allied  left ; 
the  left.  an(1  a]tn0Ugh   Giulay's   Austrians 

had  not  yet  made  their  appearance,  he  immedi- 
ately commenced  operations.  The  wood  of 
Vincennes  was  occupied  almost  without  oppo- 
sition ;  the  castle  blockaded  ;  the  bridge  of  St. 
Maur,  with  eight  guns,  carried  by  storm,  and 
the  French  driven  back  with  severe  loss  to 
Charenton.  Both  wings  having  thus  come  up 
at  last,  the  emperor  ordered  a  general  attack 
along  the  whole  line.  The  allies  formed,  as  at 
Leipsic  and  Arcis-sur-Aube,  a  vast  semicircle, 
stretching  from  Charenton  on  the  extreme  left, 


*  Dan.,  355,  356.  Burgh.,  241.  Koch,  iii.,  461,  464. 
"Vaud.,  ii  ,  334,  338.     Plotho,  iii.,  404,  406. 
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to  the  neighbourhood  of  Neuilly  on  the  right ; 
the  French  a  concave  circle,  facing  outward, 
and  which  was  gradually  falling  back  to  the  bar- 
riers. Langeron  was  ordered  to  carry  Mont- 
martre, cost  what  it  might ;  while  Raieffsky 
and  Prince  Eugene,  supported  by  Barclay's  re- 
serves and  the  grenadiers,  again  renewed  the 
attack  on  the  centre.  This  grand  assault,  now 
made  with  greatly  superior  forces,  and  at  all 
points  at  the  same  time,  proved  entirely  suc- 
cessful. The  conquerors  rushed  forward  in  the 
order  followed  in  the  desperate  assault  of  Is- 
mael,  and  with  as  rapid  success.  In  vain  the 
French  generals  and  officers  did  all  in  their 
power,  by  standing  in  front  of  their  columns, 
and  exposing  themselves  to  the  uttermost,  to 
animate  their  men  and  lead  them  back  into  ac- 
tion. Heroism  and  patriotism  did  their  best  to 
resist,  but  they  did  it  in  vain  ;  an  invincible  spir- 
it was  roused  among  mankind  ;  the  Almighty 
fiat  had  gone  forth :  its  instrument  was  the  in- 
dignation of  oppressed  humanity,  and  France 
was  to  undergo  the  punishment  of  the  Revolu- 
tion.* 

Flashing  in  the  rays  of  a  brilliant  sun,  the 
Russian  and  Prussian  colours  were  Stormine.  0f 
carried  forward  from  one  summit  the  heights 
to  another,  till  every  obstacle  was  -which  com- 
surmounted,  and  Paris  lay  at  their  mand  Pans- 
feet.  The  Prussians,  under  the  gallant  Prince 
William,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  carried  the 
bridge  over  the  canal  of  Ourcq,  and  expelled 
Mortier's  men,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  out 
of  La  Villette.  Charpentier's  veterans  of  the 
Guards  retired,  furious  with  indignation,  and 
still,  even  in  retreat,  keeping  up  a  deadly  and 
unquenchable  fire  on  their  pursuers.  Pitchnit- 
sky's  division  of  the  Russians  carried  the  bar- 
riers of  Pre  St.  Gervais,  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  seventeen  guns  which  had  been 
planted  there  ;  ten  more  yielded  to  the  impetu- 
ous assault  of  the  Prussian  and  Baden  guards  ; 
Prince  Gortchakoff  forced  Charron  ;  the  bury- 
ing-ground  at  Mont  Louis  with  eight,  the  bat- 
tery of  Menilmontant  with  seven  guns,  were 
successively  stormed  ;  the  inmost  recesses  of 
the  wood  of  Romainville  were  the  theatre  of 
mortal  conflict ;  the  village  of  Bagnolet  was 
forced,  at  the  same  time,  by  Mesenzoff;  and  the 
external  defences  of  the  French  centre  being 
thus  all  carried  about  the  same  time,  the  whole 
allied  centre,  amid  deafening  shouts,  conver- 
ging together,  rushed  simultaneously  into  Belle- 
ville. Following  up  their  successes,  the  advan- 
ced guards,  with  breathless  haste,  toiled  to  the 
summit  of  the  Butte  de  Chaumont ;  the  level 
plateau  was  speedily  covered  with  troops  ;  the 
splendid  capital  of  France  burst  on  their  view  ; 
the  cry,  "  Fire  on  Paris,  fire  on  Paris  !"  arose 
on  all  sides,  and  amid  cheers  which  were  heard 
over  the  whole  battle-field  ;  twenty  guns  were 
brought  forward,  which  speedily  sent  their 
bombs  as  far  as  the  Chaussee  d'Antin.  The 
first  shot  was  fired  from  the  Russian  battery  of 
light  artillery,  which  was  the  last  that  evacua- 
ted Moscow,  and  on  both  occasions  was  under 
the  direction  of  General  Milaradowitch.t    All  of 
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a  sudden  the  troops  received  orders  to  halt  at 
all  points,  and  it  was  soon  known  that  a  capit- 
ulation had  been  concluded. 

Joseph  no  sooner  perceived  that  the  allied 
a  n«-ion  amues  were  about  to  throw  the 
of  arms' is"  French  troops  back  upon  Paris,  than 
agreed  to  on  he  authorized  the  marshals  to  enter 
both  sides.  jnto  a  capitulation.  This  authority 
was  given  by  Joseph  at  a  quarter  past  twelve  ; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  plateau  of  Chaumont  was 
stormed,  and  the  Russian  bombs  began  to  fall 
in  the  city,  that  the  French  marshals  rightly 
judged  that  the  defence  could  no  longer  be  pro- 
longed. In  fact,  in  half  an  hour  more,  the 
French  troops,  driven  headlong  down  the  steep 
descent  which  leads  from  the  plateau  to  the 
town,  would  have  been  irrecoverably  routed, 
and  the  conquerors  would  have  entered  the 
gates  with  them.  They,  in  concert,  according- 
ly despatched  an  officer  to  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, who  was  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  of 
Romainville,  to  request  an  armistice.  The  em- 
peror answered,  with  dignity,  that  he  acceded 
to  the  proposition,  but  on  condition  only  that 
Paris  was  immediately  surrendered.  As  the  offi- 
cer had  no  power  to  accede  to  such  a  condition, 
Colonel  Orloff  returned  with  him  to  Marshal 
Marmont,  whom  he  found  in  the  first  line,  with 
his  sword  drawn,  encouraging  his  worn-out 
battalions.  The  terms  were  at  once  agreed  to, 
and  the  French  were  immediately  to  evacuate 
all  the  positions  without  the  gates,  including 
Montmartre.  Orders  were  soon  after  despatch- 
ed in  all  directions  to  stop  the  firing.  So  warm, 
however,  was  the  conflict,  so  exasperated  were 
the  soldiers  on  the  opposite  sides,  that  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  they  could  be  separa- 
ted ;  the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  allies  made 
the  very  earth  to  shake  over  the  adjacent  parts 
of  Paris  ;  and,  when  the  firing  ceased,  the  last 
sounds  that  were  heard  were  from  Curial's  vet- 
erans of  the  Old  Guard,  who  still  shouted,  "Vive 
1'empereur  !"* 

To  the  loud  roar  of  the  artillery,  the  inces- 

Generaloccu-    Sant    ClanS    °f   the    musketry>    the 

pation  of  the  cries  and  cheers  of  the  combatants, 
heights,  and  now  succeeded  a  silence  yet  more 
storming  of      awful,  during  which  the  terms  of 

Montmartre.  ..    ,    .  j       j- 

capitulation  were  under  discussion, 
and  the  fate  of  six  hundred  thousand  human 
beings  depended  on  a  few  words  from  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia.  Meanwhile,  the  French  troops, 
in  the  deepest  dejection,  many  of  them  with 
tears  mingling  with  the  blood  on  their  cheeks, 
withdrew  within  the  barriers.  The  allied  col- 
umns, who  had  now  all  come  up  in  great 
strength,  and  exulting  in  their  triumphs,  were 
immediately  everywhere  brought  forward  to  the 
front,  and  formed  a  sublime  spectacle.  From 
the  banks  of  the  Marne  to  those  of  the  Seine, 
on  a  vast  semicircle  of  six  miles,  the  troops 
rested  on  their  arms.  The  different  lines  were 
placed  near  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  contin- 
ued close  column ;  artillery  bristled  on  all  the 
heights,  cavalry  filled  all  the  plains  ;  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  leaning  on  their  arms,  and  three 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  with  the  matches 
burning,  were  ready  to  pour  the  vials  of  wrath 
on  the  devoted  city.  Alexander,  with  all  his 
suite,  rode  on  to  the  plateau  of  Chaumont ; 

*  Dan.,  363,  365.     Cap.,  x.,  464,  465.     Sav.,  vii.,  11,  13. 
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Paris  lay  spread  like  a  map  at  his  feet ;  the  de» 
scending  sun,  which  cast  its  rays  over  its  vast 
assemblage  of  domes  and  palaces,  seemed  to 
supplicate  him  to  imitate  its  beneficence,  and 
shine  alike  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust.  He 
was  not  wanting  to  his  glorious  destiny.  But 
ere  the  terms  could  be  agreed  to,  loud  cheers, 
followed  by  a  tremendous  fire,  were  heard  on 
the  right ;  Montmartre  was  speedily  enveloped 
in  smoke,  and  for  some  time  all  were  in  sus- 
pense watching  the  dreadful  struggle — the  last 
of  the  campaign — which  was  there  going  for- 
ward. In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  however,  the 
thunder  ceased ;  the  well-known  Russian  hur- 
rah resounded  through  the  air ;  Russian  stand- 
ards were  descried  on  the  summit  of  the  hill ; 
and  soon  the  arrival  of  messengers  announced 
that,  before  intelligence  of  the  suspension  had 
reached  them,  Count  Langeron,  ascending  from 
the  extreme  right  of  the  allied  line,  on  the  side 
of  Clichy,  had  carried  this  stronghold  by  as- 
sault. Such  was  the  vigour  of  the  storm,  that, 
of  thirty  guns  planted  on  the  hill,  twenty-nine 
were  taken  ;  and,  in  ten  minutes  from  the  time 
when  the  attack  commenced,  the  Russian  col- 
ours waved  on  its  summit,  although  the  prepar- 
ations for  defence  appeared  so  formidable,  that 
the  brave  Rudzewitch,  who  led  the  assault,  took 
leave  of  his  brother  officers,  as  advancing  to 
certain  death,  before  he  entered  the  fire.  No 
sooner  was  the  hill  carried,  than  Langeron 
chased  the  French  back  into  Paris,  and  imme- 
diately brought  up  eighty-four  guns,  which  were 
planted  on  its  summit,  pointed  towards  the  cap- 
ital. "  So,  Father  Paris !  you  must  now  pay 
for  Mother  Moscow  !"  exclaimed  a  Russian  ar- 
tilleryman, with  the  medal  of  1812  on  his  bo- 
som, as  he  approached  his  match  to  the  touch- 
hole  of  his  cannon.  As  soon  as  the  suspension 
of  arms,  however,  was  agreed  to,  a  white  flag 
was  displayed  from  the  telegraph  on  the  top  of 
Montmartre,  the  soldiers  piled  their  arms,  and 
the  bands  of  all  the  regiments,  advancing  to- 
the  most  elevated  points  around,  made  the  air 
resound  with  martial  and  triumphant  strains.* 
The  battle  of  Paris,  the  last  scene  in  thu 
mighty  drama,  was  also  on  the  side  of 
the  allies,  and,  considering  the  num-  thTbattlt 
ber  opposed  to  them,  one  of  the  most 
bloody.  They  lost  not  less  than  9093  men,  of 
whom  153  were  Wirtembergers,  1840  Prus- 
sians, and  7100  Russians:  a  clear  proof  upon, 
whom  the  weight  of  the  contest  had  fallen,  and 
with  whom  its  principal  glory  should  rest.  They 
took  eighty-six  pieces  of  cannon  on  the  field, 
two  standards,  and  a  thousand  prisoners  ;  and 
the  guns  of  the  National  Guard,  seventy-two  in 
number,  were  given  up  by  capitulation.  The 
French  loss  was  much  less  severe,  and  did  not 
exceed  4500  men.  The  reason  of  this  great 
disproportion  between  the  loss  of  the  victorious 
and  vanquished  army  was  not  so  much  the 
strength  of  the  French  position,  or  the  effect  of 
their  formidable  heavy  batteries  on  the  allied 
columns,  as  the  circumstance  that  Blucher  did 
not  receive  his  orders  in  time  to  make  his  at- 
tack on  the  right  simultaneously  with  Raieff- 
sky's  in  the  centre,  and  that  the  Prince  Royal 
of  Wirtemberg  did  not  come  up  till  the  very 
last  attack,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  af- 
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ter  the  batt\e  had  lasted  eight  hours.  Thus, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  the  opposite 
sides  were  nearly  equally  matched  in  respect  of 
number  at  the  points  engaged,  though,  when  all 
their  troops  came  up,  the  allies  were  three  to 
one.  Nevertheless,  the  resistance  of  the  French 
army  from  first  to  last  was  most  heroic ;  they 
yielded  their  capital,  in  the  end,  only  to  the 
forces  of  banded  Europe ;  and  this  day  may 
justly  be  considered  as  adding  another  to  the 
immortal  wreath  of  laurels  which  encircles  their 
brows.* 

"  If  the  allies  were  encamped,"  said  Napoleon 
Rapid  return  in  the  Senate,  on  the  30th  of  March, 
of  Napoleon  to-  1813,  "  on  the  heights  of  Montmar- 
•warda  Pans.  tre>  j  woui(i  not  surrender  one  vil- 
lage in  the  thirty-second  military  division"  (the 
Hanse  Towns).  On  that  day  year — on  the  30th 
of  March,  1814 — the  allies  were  encamped  on 
the  heights  of  Montmartre  ;  but  he  was  obliged 
to  surrender,  not  a  village  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, but  his  crown  and  his  empire.  No  soon- 
er was  the  emperor  made  aware,  on  his  return 
to  Paris,  that  the  allies  were  approaching  its 
walls,  than  he  despatched  on  the  29th  his  aid- 
de-camp,  General  Dejean,  from  Doulencourt,  to 
announce  his  immediate  return  to  the  capital; 
and  to  intimate  that  negotiations  were  renewed, 
through  the  medium  of  Austria  and  Prince  Met- 
ternich,  with  the  allied  powers.  Dejean  had 
'reached  Mortier,  after  incredible  exertions,  about 
three  o'clock,  as  he  was  bravely  combating  the 
Prussians  in  front  of  La  Villette.  The  mar- 
shal immediately  despatched  a  flag  of  truce  to 
Schwartzenberg,  with  a  letter  written  on  a 
drum-head,  intimating  the  resumption  of  the 
negotiations,  and  proposing  an  armistice.  The 
allied  generals,  however,  were  too  well  inform- 
ed to  fall  into  the  snare  ;  and  a  polite  answer 
was  returned  by  the  generalissimo,  stating 
"that  the  intimate  and  indissoluble  union  which 
subsists  between  the  sovereign  powers  affords 
a  sure  guarantee  that  the  negotiations  which 
you  suppose  are  on  foot  separately  between 
Austria  and  France,  have  no  foundation ;  and 
that  the  reports  which  you  have  received  on 
that  head  are  entirely  groundless."  The  at- 
tempt to  avert  the  evil  hour  thus  entirely  failed, 
and  it  was  shortly  after  that  Marmont  and  Mor- 
tier jointly  concluded  the  armistice  for  the 
evacuation  of  Paris.* 

Meanwhile,  Napoleon,  every  hour  more  alarm- 
Return  of  Na-  ed>  was  straining  every  nerve  to 
poieon  to  the  reach  the  capital.  On  the  29th, 
neighbourhood  the  Imperial  Guard  and  equipages 
ofPans.  arrived   at  Troyes   late  at  night, 

having  marched  above  forty  miles  in  that  single 
day.  After  a  few  hours'  rest  he  threw  himself 
into  his  travelling  carriage,  and,  as  the  wearied 
cuirassiers  could  no  longer  keep  pace  with  him, 
set  out  alone  for  Paris.  Courier  after  courier 
was  despatched  before  him  to  announce  his  im- 
mediate return  to  the  authorities  of  the  capital ; 
hut  as  he  approached  it,  the  most  disastrous  in- 
telligence reached  him  every  time  he  changed 
horses.  He  learned  successively  that  the  em- 
press and  his  son  had  quitted  Paris  ;  that  the 
enemy  were  at  its  gates  ;  that  they  were  fight- 
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ing  on  the  heights.     His  impatience  was  now 
redoubled ;  he  got  into  a  little  post  caliche  to 
accelerate  his  speed,  and  although  the  horses 
were  going  at  the  gallop,  he  incessantly  urged 
the  postillions  to  get  on  faster.     The  steeds 
flew  like  the  winds  ;  the  wheels  took  fire  in 
rolling  over  the  pavement:  yet  nothing  could 
satisfy  the  emperor.     At  length,  by  great  exer- 
tions, he  reached  Fromenteau,  near  the  fount- 
ains of  Juvisy,  only  five  leagues  from  Paris,  at 
ten  at  night.     As  his  horses  were  there  chan- 
ging at  the  post-house  called  Cour  de  France,, 
some   straggling  soldiers   who   were   passing, 
announced,  without  knowing  the  emperor,  that 
Paris  had  capitulated.    "  These  men  are  mad  !'r 
cried  Napoleon :  "  the  thing  is  impossible  :  bring 
me  an  officer!"     At  the  very  moment  General 
Belliard  came  up  and  gave  the  whole  details  of 
the  catastrophe.     Large  drops  of  sweat  stood 
on  the  emperor's  forehead  ;  he  turned  to  Cau- 
laincourt  and  said,  "Do  you  hear  that?"  with 
a  fixed  gaze  that  made  him  shudder.     At  this 
moment  the  Seine  only  separated  the  emperor 
from  the  enemy's  advanced  posts  on  the  ex- 
treme allied  left,  in  the  plain  of  Villeneuve  St. 
George's  ;    their  innumerable  watch-fires  illu- 
minated the  whole  north  and  east  of  the  heav- 
ens ;  while  the  mighty  conqueror,  in  the  dark- 
ness, followed  only  by  two  post-carriages  and 
a  few  attendants,  received  the  stroke  of  fate* 
Berthier  now  came  up,  and  Napoleon  imme- 
diately said  he  must  set  out  to  Paris.     "  Cau- 
laincourt,    order    the    carriage  !"  , 

Unable  to  restrain  his  anxiety  to  markab""  con- 
get  forward,  he  set  out  on  foot,  ac-  versation  on 
companied  by  Berthier  and  Cau-  bearing  of  th& 
laincourt,  speaking  incessantly  as    a   °     ans' 
he  hurried  on,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  or 
seeming  to  be  conscious  of  their  presence.     "  f 
burned  the  pavement,"  said  he ;  "  my  horses 
were  as  swift  as  the  wind ;  but  still  I  felt  op- 
pressed with  an  intolerable  weight ;   something- 
extraordinary  was  passing  within  me.     I  asked 
them  only  to  hold  out  four-and-twenty  hours. 
Miserable  wretches  that  they  are  !     Marmont, 
too,  who  had  sworn  that  he  would  be  hewn  int 
pieces  rather  than  surrender  !     And  Joseph  ran 
off  too — my  very  brother !     To  surrender  the 
capital  to  the  enemy — what  poltroons  !     They 
had  my  orders  ;  they  knew  that,  on  the  2d  of 
April,  I  would  be  here  at  the  head  of  seventy 
thousand  men.     My  brave  scholars,  my  Nation- 
al Guard,  who  had  promised  to  defend  my  son  ; 
all  men  with  a  heart  in  their  bosoms  would 
have  joined  to  combat  at  my  side.     And  so 
they  have  capitulated ;  betrayed  their  brother, 
their  country,  their  sovereign,  degraded  France 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe  !     Entered  into  a  capital 
of  eight  hundred  thousand  souls  without  firing- 
a  shot !     It  is  too  dreadful.     That  comes  of  in- 
trusting cowards  and  fools.     When  I  am  not 
there,  they  do  nothing  but  heap  up  blunder  on 
blunder.     What  has  been  done  with  the  artil- 
lery 1     They  should  have  had  two  hundred  pie- 
ces, and  ammunition  for  a  month.     Every  one 
has  lost  his  head  ;  and  yet  Joseph  imagines  he 
can  lead  an  army,  and  Clarke  is  vain  enough  to 
think  himself  a  minister ;  but  I  begin  to  think 
Savary  is  right,  and  that  he  is  a  traitor.     Set 
off,  Canlaincourt ;  fly  to  the  allied  lines  ;  pene- 
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Srate  to  headquarters ;  you  have  full  powers ; 
fly,  fly  !"  He  still  insisted  upon  following  with 
Belliard  and  the  cavalry,  who  had  already  evac- 
uated Paris  ;  but,  upon  the  repeated  assurances 
of  that  officer  that  the  capitulation  was  conclu- 
ded, and  the  capital  in  the  hands  of  an  army  of 
a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  he  at 
length  agreed  to  return,  rejoined  his  carriages, 
which  he  had  preceded  by  above  a  mile,  and,  af- 
ter ordering  the  retiring  corps  to  take  a  position 
at  Essonne,  set  out  for  Fontainebleau,  which 
he  reached  at  six  in  the  morning.* 

While  these  mournful  scenes  were  passing  at 
Preparations  tne  solitary  headquarters  of  the 
of  the  allies  for  French  emperor,  very  different  was 
entering  Paris.  tne  spectacle  which  the  victorious 
camp  of  the  allies  exhibited.  It  was  there  uni- 
versally known  that  the  troops  were  to  enter 
Paris  on  the  following  morning,  and  orders  had 
been  issued  that  all  those  who  were  to  accom- 
pany the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  should  appear  in  their  gala  dresses,  and 
with  their  arms  and  accoutrements  in  the  best 
possible  order.  In  great  part  of  the  troops,  es- 
pecially the  corps  of  Blucher's  army,  the  cloth- 
ing was  almost  worn  out ;  hardly  an  entire  uni- 
form was  to  be  seen  ;  many  of  the  men  were 
arrayed  in  a  motley  garb,  stripped  from  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  enemies  and  allies.  But  the 
case  was  otherwise  with  the  household  troops 
of  the  emperor,  the  Guards,  grenadiers,  and  re- 
serve cavalry.  These  superb  corps  had  been 
kept  by  the  emperor  throughout  the  whole  three 
preceding  campaigns  in  the  highest  state  of  dis- 
cipline and  equipment,  and  for  this  glorious  en- 
tree they  decked  themselves  out  with  the  utmost 
possible  care.  Incredible  efforts  were  made  by 
the  men  through  the  night,  even  after  the  fa- 
tigues of  the  preceding  day,  to  gratify  alike 
their  sovereign's  and  their  own  wishes  on  this 
memorable  occasion.  From  having  almost  in- 
variably, during  the  preceding  campaign,  fought 
in  their  greatcoats,  their  uniforms  were  in 
their  knapsacks,  quite  clean  and  dry,  and  their 
arms  were  burnished  up  with  a  vigour  which 
soon  rendered  them  as  bright  as  when  they  left 
the  esplanade  of  St.  Petersburg  or  Berlin.! 

Meanwhile,  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  were 
Final  conclu-  the  subject  of  anxious  discussion  in 
sion  of  the  ca-  the  emperor's  cabinet.  It  was  con- 
pitulation.  ducted  on  the  part  of  the  French 
by  Colonels  Fabvier  and  Dennis,  on  that  of  the 
allies  by  Nesselrode  and  Orloff.  To  all  the  de- 
mands of  the  French  marshals  that  Paris  should 
be  protected,  its  monuments  intrusted  to  the  care 
of  the  National  Guard,  and  private  property  pre- 
served sacred,  the  allies  gave  a  ready  consent ; 
but  a  very  serious  difficulty  arose  when  it  was 
proposed  that  the  marshals,  with  their  followers, 
should  capitulate.  To  this  they  positively  re- 
fused to  accede,  declaring  that  they  would  per- 
ish first  in  the  streets ;  and  as  the  Russian  offi- 
cers had  no  power  to  dispense  with  this  material 
article,  they  were  obliged  to  refer  the  matter  to 
the  emperor,  who  agreed  to  abandon  it.  A  discus- 
sion next  arose  as  to  the  route  by  which  the  mar- 
shals should  retire,  the  allies  insisting  for  that  of 
Britanny,  the  French  for  any  they  might  choose. 
This,  too,  was  referred  to  the  emperor,  who 
also  agreed  to  forego  this  condition.    The  terms 
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of  the  capitulation  were  at  length  finally  adjust- 
ed at  three  in  the  morning ;  it  being  stipulated 
that  the  marshals  should  evacuate  Paris  at  sev- 
en on  the  same  day ;  that  the  whole  public  arse- 
nals and  magazines  should  be  surrendered  in  the 
same  state  in  which  they  were  when  the  capit- 
ulation was  concluded  ;  that  the  National  Guard, 
according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  allies,  should 
be  either  disbanded  or  employed  under  their  di- 
rection in  the  service  of  the  city ;  that  the 
wounded  and  stragglers  found  after  ten  in  the 
morning  should  be  considered  prisoners  of  war ; 
and  that  Paris  should  be  recommended  to  the 
generosity  of  the  allied  sovereigns.* 

The  municipal  magistrates  of  Paris,  consist- 
ing of  the  two  prefects  of  the  de-  Interview  of 
partment  of  the  Seine,  the  mayor  Alexander 
of  the  city,  the  chiefs  of  the  Na-  with  the  na- 
tional Guard,  and  a  few  of  its  su-  ^™tea  of 
perior  officers,  thus  abandoned  to 
themselves,  without  any  superior  government 
to  direct  their  movements,  now  deemed  it  high 
time  to  take  steps  for  the  preservation  of  the 
city.     Accordingly,  a  deputation,  consisting  of 
those  elevated  functionaries,  set  off  at  two  in 
the  morning  for  the  headquarters  of  the  allied 
sovereigns.    They  had  no  need  of  lamps  to  their 
carriages ;   the  immense  semicircle  of  watch- 
fires  through  which  they  passed  on  the  road  to 
Bondy  threw  a  steady  light  on  the  road,  and 
first  revealed  to  them  the  vast  force  by  which 
the  capital  had  been  assailed.     Proceeding  rap- 
idly on,  they  soon  reached  the   headquarters, 
and  at  four  they  were  introduced  to  the  Emper- 
or Alexander.     They  were  received  by  him  in 
the  most  gracious  manner:  "Gentlemen,"  said 
the  Czar,  "  I  am  not  the  enemy  of  the  French 
nation  ;  I  am  so  only  of  a  single  man,  whom  I 
once  admired  and  long-  loved ;  but  who,  devoured 
by  ambition  and  filled  with  bad  faith,  came  into 
the  heart  of  my  dominions,  and  left  me  no  al- 
ternative but  to  seek  security  for  my  future 
safety  in  the  liberation  of  Europe.     The  allied 
sovereigns  have  come  here  neither  to  conquer 
nor  to  rule  France,  but  to  learn  and   support 
what  France  itself  deems  most  suitable  for  its 
own  welfare  ;  and  they  only  wait,  before  under- 
taking the  task,  to  ascertain,  in  the  declared 
wish  of  Paris,  the  probable  wish  of  France." 
He  then  promised  to  take  under  his  especial 
protection  the  museums,  monuments,  public  in- 
stitutions, and  establishments  of  all  sorts  in  the 
capital.     Upon  the  request  of  the  magistrates 
that  the  National  Guard  should  be  kept  up,  Al- 
exander, turning  to  the  chief  of  the  staff,  asked 
if  he  could  rely  upon  that  civic  force.     The  re- 
ply was,  that  he  might  entirely  rely  upon  their 
discharging  every  duty  like  men  of  honour.  The 
emperor  immediately  replied  that  he  could  ex- 
pect nothing  more,  and  desired  no  other  guaran- 
tee ;  and  that  he  referred  the  details  to  General 
Sacken,  whom  he  had  appointed  governor  of 
Paris,  and  whom  they  would  find  in  every  re- 
spect a  man  of  delicacy  and  honour.t 

Paris,  meanwhile,  was  in  that  state  of  com- 
bined excitement  and  stupor  which  state  of  publie 
prepares  the  way  for  great  political  feeling  at  Parii 
revolutions.      The   terrors   of  the  during  this 
people  had  been  extreme  during  the  Penod- 
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battle  ;  they  trembled  for  the  pillage,  massacre, 
and  conflagration,  which  they  were  told,  by  the 
placards  posted  by  the  police,  awaited  them  if 
the  allies  were  successful ;  and  they  dreaded 
at  least  as  much  the  unchaining  the  cupidity  of 
the  faubourgs  and  passions  of  the  Revolution, 
by  the  proposal  to  arm  the  working  classes,  and 
prepare  a  national  defence.  While  the  battle 
lasted,  an  immense  crowd  filled  the  Boulevards, 
and  all  the  streets  leading  into  them  from  the 
north  and  east,  composed  of  at  least  as  many 
women  as  men,  who  manifested  the  utmost  anx- 
iety for  the  event,  and  evinced  the  warmest 
sympathy  with  the  long  files  of  wounded  who 
were  brought  in  from  the  heights.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  evening,  when  the  passage  of  artillery 
and  ammunition-wagons  through  the  streets  to 
the  southward  told  but  too  plainly  that  the  de- 
fence could  no  longer  be  maintained,  the  senti- 
ment that  Napoleon  was  overthrown,  and  that 
a  change  of  government  would  take  place,  be- 
came universal :  the  partisans  of  a  regency,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Marie  Louise,  who  other- 
wise might  have  been  numerous,  were  paralyzed 
by  her  departure  from  the  capital ;  and  the  Jac- 
obins and  Republicans,  long  restrained  under 
the  Empire,  did  not  venture  to  declare  them- 
selves, from  terror  of  the  allied  arms.  Thus  the 
Royalists,  who  had  received  some  slight  coun- 
tenance at  least  from  the  allied  headquarters, 
were  the  only  party  which  ventured  to  act  open- 
ly ;  and  already  some  symptoms  of  their  taking 
a  decided  part  had  appeared.* 

At  the  barrier  of  Mousseaux,  where  a  battal- 
First  move-  ion  of  National  Guards  was  ordered 
mentsof  the  by  the  general  to  issue  forth  and  com- 
Royaiists.     bat  witn  the  troops  0f  the  line,  the 

Duke  of  Fitzjames,  a  known  Royalist  leader, 
stepped  forward  from  the  ranks,  harangued  the 
regiment,  and  persuaded  them  to  disobey  the 
order,  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  contrary  to 
the  fundamental  conditions  of  their  institution 
to  be  sent  beyond  the  barriers.  After  it  was 
known  that  a  capitulation  had  been  agreed  to, 
the  activity  of  the  Royalist  committee  was  re- 
doubled :  all  night  they  were  in  deliberation  ; 
in  vain  several  of  their  members  were  arrested 
by  the  police  ;  the  general  conviction  that  the 
authority  of  that  hated  body,  and  their  host  of 
ten  thousand  spies,  by  whom  Paris  and  France 
had  so  long  been  governed,  would  soon  be  at 
an  end,  counterbalanced  all  their  efforts ;  and 
it  was  determined  to  raise  the  Royalist  stand- 
ard openly  in  the  capital  on  the  following  morn- 
ing at  nine  o'clock.  Accordingly,  M.  Charles  de 
Vauvineux,  on  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  read  aloud, 
to  a  small  assembly  of  Royalists,  Schwartzen- 
berg's  proclamation,  issued  the  day  before,  and 
at  its  close,  mounting  the  white  cockade,  ex- 
claimed, "Vive  le  Roi!"  The  number  of  his  fol- 
lowers was  only  four,  but  they  immediately  rode 
through  the  neighbouring  streets  and  boulevards, 
repeating  the  ancient  rallying  cry  of  France,  and 
distributing  white  cockades  to  the  people.  A 
few  gentlemen  of  the  oM  families  and  the  better 
classes  joined  them;  but  their  numbers  were  still 
ve.y  inconsiderable,  and  towards  the  Porte  San 
Martin  and  Rue  St.  Antoine  the  Royalist  emis- 
saries were  insulted  by  the  people  and  seized  by 
the  police.     The  great  body  of  the  inhabitants 
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were  congregated  in  the  streets,  and  highly  ex- 
cited, but  dubious  and  uncertain  :  anxious,  but 
yet  apprehensive :  ready  to  receive  an  impulse, 
but  incapable  of  originating  it.  Such  is  the  end 
of  revolutions.* 

In  this  state  of  agitation   and  uncertainty, 
noonday  arrived,  and  the  cortege  of  Entrance  of 
the  allied  sovereigns  began  to  make  the  allied  soy- 
its  appearance  in  the  Faubourg  San  ereigns  into 
Martin,  on  their  way  to  the  capital.  Paris- 
The  Prussian  cavalry  of  the  Guard,  preceded  by 
some  squadrons  of  Cossacks,  came  first ;  then 
the  Prussian  light  horse  of  the  Guards  ;  next 
the  Austrian  grenadiers  ;  then  the  Russian  and 
Prussian  foot-guards ;  the  Russian  cuirassiers 
and  artillery  closed  the  procession.    Indescriba- 
ble was  the  enthusiasm  which  the  matchless 
spectacle  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  soldiers 
and  officers  who  witnessed  the  march.     Pre- 
cisely at  eight  o'clock  the  emperor  mounted  his 
horse,  and  traversing  the  countless  array  of 
soldiers,  who  were  drawn  up  to  salute  him  in 
passing,  arrived  at  nine  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Faubourg  St.  Martin.     Already,  various 
pickets  of  Cossacks  had  traversed  the  boule^ 
vards  ;  the  principal  military  points  in  the  capi- 
tal had  been  occupied  by  the  Russians  ;  the  red 
Cossacks  of  the  Guard  were  to  be  seen  at  the 
corners  of  the  principal  streets ;  their  bizarre 
costume,  and  Asiatic  physiognomy,  excited  gen- 
eral alarm.     But  when  the  superb  array  of  the 
household  troops  commenced,  when  the  infan- 
try, thirty,  and  the  cavalry,  fifteen  abreast,  be- 
gan to  defile  through  the  faubourg,  and  the  for- 
ces whom  they  had  so  often  been  told  were  cut 
to  pieces  or  destroyed,  appeared  in  endless  suc- 
cession, in  the  finest  order  and  the  most  brilliant 
array,  one  universal  feeling  of  enthusiasm  seized 
upon  the  multitude.    Every  window  was  crowd- 
ed ;  the  roofs  were  covered  with  anxious  spec- 
tators ;  the  throng  in  the  streets  was  so  exces- 
sive, that  it  was  with  difficulty  the  troops  could 
make  their  way  through  them.     Passing  from 
the  extreme  of  terror  to  that  of  gratitude,  the 
Parisians  gave  vent  in  the  loudest  applause  to 
their  astonishment  and  admiration.     The  proc- 
lamation of  the  allied  sovereigns  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  Paris,  already  given, I  had  been  placard- 
ed in  every  part  of  the  capital  that  morning  ; 
its  conciliatory  expressions   were  universally 
known,  and  had  diffused  a  unanimous  entrance- 
ment.     The  grand  object  of  anxiety  to  all  was 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  to 
whom,  it  was  generally  felt,  their  deliverance 
had  been  owing.     When  that  noble  prince,  with 
the  King  of  Prussia  on  his  right,  and  Prince 
Schwartzenberg  and  Lord  Cathcart  on  his  left, 
made  his  appearance,  amid  a  brilliant  suite  of 
varied  uniforms,  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  multitude  knew  no  bounds. 
Cries  of  "Vive  l'Empereur  Alexandre  !"  "Vive 
le  Roi  de  Prusse !"    "  Vivent  les  Allies !"    "  Vi- 
vent  notres  Liberateurs  !"  burst  from  all  sides  ; 
and  the  universal  transports  resembled  rather 
*he  incense  of  a  grateful  people  to  a  beneficent 
and  victorious  sovereign,  than  the  reception  by 
t'  "  vanquished  of  their  conqueror,  after  a  bloody 
and  desperate  war.j:  

*  Lab.,  ii.,  378,  381.  Beauch.,  ii.,  257.  283.  Montag., 
vii.,  400.     Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxiii..  121.      Koch,  iii.,  525,  527. 

t  Ante,  iv.,  389 

t  l  up.,  x.,  46,,  168.  Dan.,  384,  386.  Lond.,  3v.l,  302. 
Burgh.,  251,  252,    Thib.,  ix.,  640.    Beauch.,  ii.,  281,  284. 
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Turning  to  the  right  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin, 
the  allied  sovereigns  passed  along 
^™smry  the  boulevard  of  the  same  name, 
tho  Place  Lou-  and  admired  at  the  gate  of  St.  Den- 
is xv  is  the  noble  triumphal  arch,  in- 
scribed "  Ludovico  Magno."  As  they  approach- 
ed the  Boulevard  Italienne,  the  aspect  of  the 
multitude,  if  possible  still  greater,  was  of  a  more 
elevated  description  :  the  magnificent  hotels  of 
that  opulent  quarter  were  crowded  with  ele- 
gantly-dressed females,  waving  white  handker- 
chiefs, and  cries  of  "  Vivent  les  Bourbons !" 
were  heard  in  every  direction.  Such  was  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  sovereigns  were  re- 
ceived as  they  defiled  through  the  Boulevard  de 
la  Madeleine,  that  the  people  kissed  their  boots, 
their  sabres,  and  the  trappings  of  their  horses  ; 
and  many  young  women  of  graceful  exterior 
and  polished  manners  entreated  the  gentlemen 
in  attendance  to  take  them  up  before  them  on 
their  horses,  that  they  might  obtain  a  nearer 
sight  of  their  deliverers.*  Alexander's  manner 
was  so  gracious,  his  figure  so  noble,  his  answers 
so  felicitous,  his  pronunciation  of  the  French  so 
pure,  as  to  excite  universal  admiration.  "  We 
have  been  long  expecting  you,"  said  one.  "  We 
should  have  been  here  sooner  but  for  the  bravery 
of  your  troops,"  was  the  happy  answer  of  the 
Czar.  "  I  come  not,"  he  repeatedly  said,  "  as 
your  enemy  ;  regard  me  as  your  friend."  The 
sovereigns  defiled  past  the  then  unfinished  pil- 
lars of  the  Temple  of  Glory,  now  converted  into 
the  graceful  peristyle  of  the  Chruch  of  the  Made- 
leine ;  their  triumphant  hoofs  rung,  in  the  Place 
Louis  XV.,  on  the  spot  where  Louis  XVI.,  Ma- 
rie Antoinette,  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth  had 
been  executed,  and  halting  in  the  entrance  of 
the  Champs-Elysees,  they  beheld  fifty  thousand 
of  their  chosen  troops  defile  before  them,  amid 
the  applause  of  the  multitude,  and  through  the 
space  formed  by  the  bayonets  of  the  National 
Guard  of  Paris,  which  kept  the  ground  for  the 
procession.  "  God  !"  said  Monort,  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Roch  during  the  fervour  of  the  Revolution, 
"  if  you  exist,  avenge  your  injured  name  :  I  bid 
you  defiance :  you  dare  not  launch  your  thun- 
ders ;  who  will,  after  this,  believe  in  your  exist- 
ence ?"t  The  thunders  of  Heaven  had  now  been 
launched  ;  the  Revolution  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  effect  of  its  own  principles,  and  the  an- 
swer of  God  delivered  by  the  mouths  of  the  rev- 
olutionists themselves,  t 

When  the  review  was  concluded,  and  the 
troops  were  dividing  into  small  parties  to  reach 
the  quarters   assigned   them    in   the   barracks 

*  I  have  been  assured  of  this  fact  by  both  Lord  Cathcart 
and  Lord  Burghersh,  now  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  who 
took  a  part  in  the  procession,  and  themselves  had  a  fair 
Parisian,  sometimes  en  croupe,  at  others  on  the  pommel  of 
their  saddles,  at  the  Place  Louis  XV.  The  English  who  en- 
tered Paris  with  the  allies  were  the  Earl  of  Cathcart,  Lord 
Stewart,  Lord  Burghersh,  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  Colonel  H. 
Cooke,  the  Hon.  Major  Frederic  Cathcart,  Captain  Wood, 
Lieutenant  Aubin,  Lieutenant  the  Hon.  George  Cathcart, 
Lieutenant  Harris,  who  brought  the  despatches  to  England, 
Thomas  Sydenham,  Esq.,  John  Bidwell,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Frank. 
— Burghersh,  254,  note.  Savary  gives  the  same  account 
of  the  Parisian  ladies  on  this  occasion.  "  There  were  to  be 
seen  ladies,  and  even  ladies  of  rank,  who  so  far  forgot  the 
respect  due  to  themselves  as  to  give  themselves  up  to  the 
most  shameful  delirium.  They  threw  themselves  over  the 
circle  of  horses  which  surrounded  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
and  testified  an  empresscment  more  fitted  to  excite  contempt 
than  conciliate  kindly  feeling."— Savary,  vii.,  52. 

t  Ante,  i.,  224. 

t  Montg.,vii.,400.  Beauch.,  ii.,  283,  285.  Cap.,  x.,  467, 
468.    Lond.,302.     Dan.,  384, 386.     Burgh.,  252. 


and  suburbs  of  the  city,  Alexander 
alighted  at  the  hotel  of  M.  Talley-  ImP<«-tant 

6 ,        ,  ,        . .  ,  ""^J      meeting  of  the. 

rand,  where  the  leading  members  of  sovereigns  at 
the  Senate,  and  the  most  distin-  Talleyrand's 
guished  characters  of  the  capital,  hoteL 
were  assembled.  The  meeting  was  of  a  very 
various  character,  and  exhibited  a  strange  ex- 
ample of  the  manner  in  which  the  most  opposite 
parties  are  thrown  together  in  the  latter  stages 
of  a  revolution.  On  the  side  of  the  Royalists 
there  were  the  Baron  Louis  and  M.  de  Pradt, 
the  well-known  and  acute  Archbishop  of  Maline, 
the  Due  de  Dalberg,  Bourrienne,  and  the  senator 
Beurnonville ;  and  these,  with  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, Prince  Schwartzenberg,  Prince  Lichten- 
stein,  Count  Nesselrode,  and  Count  Pozzo  di 
Borgo,  constituted  this  memorable  assemblage. 
Their  proceedings  are  well  worth  recounting ;. 
the  fate  of  the  world  depended  upon  their  delib- 
erations.* 

Alexander  opened  the  discussion  by  stating 
that  there  were  three  courses  to  . 
adopt :  either  to  make  peace  with  deliberation. 
Napoleon,  taking  the  necessary  se- 
curities against  him ;  to  establish  a  regency ; 
or  to  recall  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Upon  these- 
momentous  questions  he  requested  the  opinion 
of  the  meeting,  protesting  that  the  only  wish  of 
the  allied  sovereigns  was  to  consult  the  wishes 
of  France,  and  secure  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Talleyrand  immediately  rose,  and  strongly  urged 
that  the  two  former  projects  were  altogether 
inadmissible  ;  and  that  there  could  be  no  peace 
in  Europe  while  Napoleon  or  any  of  his  dynas- 
ty were  on  the  throne.  He  concluded  that  the 
only  course  was  to  adopt  the  third,  which  would 
be  generally  acceptable,  and  which  offered  the 
only  way  of  escaping  out  of  the  evils  by  which 
they  were  surrounded  ;  and  that,  under  the 
mild  rule  of  a  race  of  princes  who  had  learned 
wisdom  in  misfortune,  all  the  guarantees  which 
could  be  desired  would  be  obtained  for  durable 
freedom.  To  this  proposition  it  was  replied  by 
Schwartzenberg,  that  no  indications  of  indiffer- 
ence to  the  emperor  had  been  witnessed  by  the 
army  in  its  passage  through  France ;  that  the 
declarations  in  favour  of  the  Bourbons  had  been 
few  and  far  between  ;  and  that  the  heroic  re- 
sistance of  the  National  Guards  at  Fere-Cham- 
penoise,  many  of  whom  had  been  only  a  few 
days  before  at  the  plough,  gave  no  indications 
of  such  a  disposition.  Alexander  then  turned 
to  Talleyrand,  and  asked  him  how  he  proposed 
to  arrive  at  his  object.  Talleyrand  replied,  by 
means  of  the  constituted  authorities ;  that  he 
would  answer  for  the  Senate,  and  that  their 
example  would  be  speedily  followed  by  all 
France.  Alexander  then  asked  the  Abbe  de 
Pradt  and  Baron  Louis  their  opinion  ;  an  J  pre- 
faced it  by  declaring,  in  the  most  energetic 
terms,  "  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  the  war ; 
that  Napoleon  had,  without  a  cause,  invaded  his 
dominions  ;  that  it  was  neither  a  thirst  for  con- 
quest nor  the  lust  of  dominion  which  had  brought 
him  to  Paris,  but  the  necessity  of  self-preserva- 
tion ;  that  he  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  spare 
that  capital,  and  would  have  been  inconsolable 
if  he  had  failed  in  that  object ;  finally,  that  he 
was  not  the  enemy  of  France,  but  of  Napoleon, 
and  all  who  were  hostile  to  its  liberties."     In 


*  Thib.,  ix.,  640,  641.     Cap.,  x.,  469,  476.     De  Pradt, 
Hist,  de  la  Restauration,  13,  14. 
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these  sentiments  the  King  of  Prussia  and  Prince 
Schwartzenberg  expressed  their  entire  concur- 
rence ;  and  then  the  Abbe  de  Pradt  and  Baron 
Louis  declared  that  they  were  Royalists  :  "  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  French  nation  were  of 
the  same  opinion ;  that  it  was  the  knowledge 
of  negotiations  going  on  at  Chatillon  with  Na- 
poleon that  alone  had  hitherto  prevented  this 
opinion  from  manifesting  itself;  but  that,  now 
that  they  were  concluded,  Paris  would  readily 
declare  itself,  and  the  whole  of  France  would 
immediately  follow  its  example."  "  Sire  !"  re- 
sumed Talleyrand,  "  there  are  but  two  courses 
open  to  us  :  Bonaparte  or  Louis  XVIII.  Bona- 
parte if  you  can ;  but  you  cannot,  for  you  are 
not  alone.  What  would  they  give  you  in  his 
place !  A  soldier !  We  want  no  more  of  them. 
If  we  wanted  one,  we  would  keep  the  one  we 
already  have  :  he  is  the  first  in  the  world.  Af- 
ter him,  any  one  that  could  be  offered  us  would 
not  have  ten  votes  in  his  favour.  I  repeat  it, 
sire  !  any  attempt  but  for  Bonaparte  or  Louis 
XVIII.  is  but  an  intrigue."  "  Well,  then,"  said 
Alexander,  "  I  declare  that  I  will  no  longer  treat 
with  the  Emperor  Napoleon  ;"  and  added,  on 
the  suggestion  of  the  Abbe  de  Pradt,  "  nor  with 
any  member  of  his  family."* 

The  die  being  thus  cast,  the  next  step  to  be 
Declaration  of  taken  was  the  announcement  of  the 
the  allies  that  resolution  of  the  allied  sovereigns 

Ion^treat n°  t0  the  inhabitants  of  Paris-      An  ad" 

•wit^NapTieon  dress  to  the  French  nation  was  im- 
nor  his  family,  mediately  drawn  up  and  published, 
March  30.  m  which  they  declared  that  they 
would  grant  more  favourable  terms  to  a  wise 
government  than  when  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
vide against  the  devouring  ambition  of  Napo- 
leon ;  that  they  would  not  treat  with  Napoleon 
nor  any  member  of  his  family  ;  that  they  would 
Tespect  the  integrity  of  France,  such  as  it  had 
been  under  its  legitimate  monarchs ;  that  they 
wished  that  France  should  be  great  and  power- 
ful, and  would  respect  and  guaranty  any  con- 
stitution which  it  might  adopt ;  and  that  they 
invited  the  Senate  to  appoint  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment, and  prepare  a  suitable  constitution  for 
•the  French  people. t  Orders  were,  at  the  same 
time,  sent  to  the  police  to  liberate  all  persons 
detained  in  prison  for  state  offences,  or  "  for 
having  prevented  the  inhabitants  in  their  com- 
munes from  firing  on  the  allied  troops,  and  so 
-saved  their  persons  and  effects,  or  who  were  in 
detention  on  account  of  their  attachment  to 

*  De  Pradt,  Hist,  de  la  Rest.,  18,  24.  Sav.,  vii.,  53,  55. 
Thib.,  ii.,  640,  641.     Cap.,  x  ,  476,  477. 

t  "  The  allied  powers  having  occupied  Paris,  they  are 
ready  to  receive  the  declaration  of  the  French  nation.  They 
declare  that,  if  it  was  indispensable  that  the  conditions  of 
peace  should  contain  stronger  guarantees  when  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  enchain  the  ambition  of  Napoleon,  they  should 
become  more  favourable  when,  by  a  return  to  a  wiser  gov- 
ernment, France  itself  offers  the  assurance  of  repose.  The 
allied  sovereigns  declare,  in  consequence,  that  they  will  no 
longer  treat  with  Napoleon,  nor  with  any  of  his  family  ;  that 
they  respect  the  integrity  of  old  France,  such  as  it  existed 
among  ils  legitimate  kings  ;  they  may  even  go  farther,  for 
they  always  profess  the  principle,  that  for  the  happiness  of 
Europe,  it  is  necessary  that  France  should  be  great  and 
powerful.  That  they  recognise  and  will  guaranly  s".ch  a 
constitution  as  the  French  nation  may  give  itself.  They 
invite,  consequently,  the  Senate  to  appoint  a  provisional 
government,  which  may  provide  for  the  necessities  of  ad- 
ministration, and  establish  such  a  constitution  as  may  be 
fitting  for  the  French  people.  The  intentions  which  I  have 
just  expressed  are  common  to  me,  with  all  the  allied  pow- 
ers.— Alexander,  Pa?!.?,  3IW  March,  1814.  three  P.M." — 
See  Capefigue,  x..  477;  and  Thibaudeau,  ix.,  642. 


their  ancient  and  legitimate  sovereign."  Some 
difficulty  was  anticipated  in  getting  a  printer 
who  would  have  courage  enough  to  throw  off 
such  a  proclamation  ;  but  Talleyrand  had,  early 
in  the  morning,  provided  against  this  difficulty, 
and  was  ready  with  a  printer,  who  threw  it  off 
with  such  expedition,  that,  before  nine  at  night, 
five  hundred  copies  were  placarded  over  every 
part  of  Paris;  while  Bourrienne,  by  means  of 
the  postoffice,  of  which  he  got  possession  by 
authority  of  Alexander,  circulated  it  next  morn- 
ing over  the  whole  of  France.* 

This  declaration  produced  a  prodigious  im- 
pression. It  cut  short  at  once  all  EstaWishmcnt 
intrigues  for  a  regency,  and,  in  fact,  0f  a  provision- 
left  the  nation  no  alternative  but  to  al  government 
revert  to  the  Bourbons.  The  Sen-  by  the  Senate, 
ate,  thus  specially  called  upon  by  the  allied  sov- 
ereigns to  act,  was  not  long  in  being  put  in  mo- 
tion :  it  had  been  secretly  prepared  in  part  for 
such  a  step  by  Talleyrand,  and  the  declaration 
of  the  allies  at  once  brought  matters  to  a  crisis. 
Already  the  municipal  council  of  Paris  had,  from 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  issued  a  vehement  invective 
against  Napoleon,  and  in  favour  of  Louis  XVIIL; 
but  the  senators  were  in  great  part  uninitiated 
in  the  secret  of  the  approaching  change,  and  it 
was  with  pale  visages  and  trembling  steps  that 
they  obeyed  the  summons  which,  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  April,  Tal-  Apnl  l 
leyrand,  in  his  capacity  of  Arch-chancellor  of 
the  Empire,  sent  them,  to  assemble  to  deliberate 
in  their  usual  hall  of  assembly.  Only  sixty-four 
out  of  one  hundred  and  forty  attended  ;  but  they 
composed  several  men  of  distinction,  whose 
names  had  been  known  on  almost  every  extreme 
side  through  all  the  phases  of  the  Revolution  ; 
many  who  had  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king  ; 
and  others  who,  by  a  kind  of  miracle  only,  had 
kept  their  heads  on  their  shoulders  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  To  the  proceedings  of  that 
day  are  affixed  the  signatures  of  Destult,  Tracy, 
Fontanes,  the  eloquent  orator  of  the  Empire, 
Garat,  the  Abbe  Gregoire,  Lambrecht,  Lanjui- 
nais,  the  Abbe  de  Montesquieu,  Roger  Ducos, 
Serrurier,  Soules,  and  the  Marshal  Due  de  Val- 
my !  Strange  assemblage  of  men,  of  the  most 
opposite  political  sentiments,  now  met  together 
to  pull  down  the  last  government  of  the  Revo- 
lution !  Talleyrand  opened  the  proceedings, 
and,  after  a  short  discussion,  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment was  unanimously  established,  consist- 
ing of  Talleyrand,  who  was  president,  Count  de 
Beurnonville,  Count  de  Jaucourt,  the  Due  de 
Dalberg,  and  M.  de  Montesquieu.  The  latter 
had  been  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Constit- 
uent Assembly  in  1789.  Nothing  was  said  of 
Napoleon,  though  the  very  establishment  of  a 
provisional  government  was  the  most  decided 
act  of  high  treason  to  his  authority  ;  nor  of  the 
Bourbons,  though  every  step  they  took  was  a 
nearer  approach  to  their  recognition.  The  prin- 
cipal care  of  the  Senate  appeared  to  be  the 
formation  of  a  constitution,  and  in  that  view  it 
was  provided  that  the  Senate  and  Legislative 
Body  should  be  a  constituent  part  of  the  new 
government ;  their  ranks  and  pensions  should 
be  preserved  to  the  army,  the  public  debts  main- 
tained, the  sale  of  the  national  uomains  ratified, 
an  amnesty  declared  for  the  past,  liberty  of 

-  Hard.,  xii.,  394.  395.     Cap.,  x.,  476,  477.    Thib.,  ix., 
642,043.     Bour.,  x.,  43,  45. 
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worship  and  of  the  press  established,  and  a  con- 
stitution on  these  bases  formed.  The  last  act 
in  the  popular  drama  in  France  was  worthy  of 
all  which  had  preceded  it :  no  provision  was 
made,  excepting  a  word  for  the  press,  for  public 
freedom,  or  individual  liberty ;  all  that  was 
thought  of  was  the  preservation  of  the  interests 
created  by  the  Revolution.  Doubtless  their 
preservation  was  an  essential  element  in  any 
restoration  which  was  likely  to  be  durable  ;  but 
what  a  picture  does  the  absence  of  any  other 
stipulations  give  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
struggle  had  been  maintained  !* 

The  meeting  of  the  Senate  broke  up  at  half 
Generous  con-  Past  nine,  and  they  proceeded  to 
duct  of  the  wait  upon  the  Emperor  Alexander. 
Emperor  Al-     jje  received  them  in  the  most  gra- 

exander,  who  ,,  ^      ,,  ,,         j 

liberates  all  cious  manner.  "  Gentlemen,  said 
the  French  he,  "  I  am  charmed  to  find  myself  in 
prisoners.  the  middle  of  you.  It  is  neither 
ambition  nor  the  love  of  conquest  which  has  led 
me  hither ;  my  armies  have  only  entered  France 
to  repel  an  unjust  aggression.  Your  emperor 
carried  war  into  the  heart  of  my  dominions 
when  I  wished  only  for  peace.  I  am  the  friend 
of  the  French  people ;  I  impute  their  faults  to 
their  chief  alone  ;  I  am  here  with  the  most 
friendly  intentions  ;  I  wish  only  to  protect  your 
deliberations.  You  are  charged  with  one  of 
the  most  honourable  missions  which  generous 
men  can  discharge,  that  of  securing  the  happi- 
ness of  a  great  people,  in  giving  France  institu- 
tions at  once  strong  and  liberal,  with  which  she 
cannot  dispense  in  the  state  of  civilization  which 
she  has  attained.  I  set  out  to-morrow  to  re- 
sume the  command  of  the  armies,  and  sustain 
the  cause  which  you  have  embraced  :  it  is  time 
that  blood  should  cease  to  flow  ;  too  much  has 
been  shed  already ;  my  heart  grieves  for  it.  J 
will  not  lay  down  my  arms  till  I  have  secured 
the  peace  which  has  been  the  object  of  all  my 
efforts ;  and  I  shall  be  content  if,  in  quitting 
your  country,  I  bear  with  me  the  satisfaction 
of  having  had  it  in  my  power  to  be  useful  to 
you,  and  to  contribute  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 
The  provisional  government  has  asked  me  this 
morning  for  the  liberation  of  the  French  prison- 
ers of  war  confined  in  Russia  :  I  give  it  to  the 
Senate.  Since  they  fell  into  my  hands,  I  have 
done  all  in  my  power  to  soften  their  lot.  I  will 
immediately  give  orders  for  their  return  ;  may 
they  rejoin  their  families  in  peace,  and  enjoy 
the  tranquillity  which  the  new  order  of  things 
is  fitted  to  induce  !"  A  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand men  by  these  words  recovered  their  liber- 
ty, and  were  to  be  restored  to  their  families  and 
their  country  !  Such  was  the  vengeance  which 
Alexander  took  for  the  desolation  of  his  domin- 
ions and  the  flames  of  Moscow  !  When  Napo- 
leon left  Vienna  in  1809,  he  blew  up  the  time- 
honoured  bastions  of  the  capital  ;t  when  he  be- 
came master  of  Berlin  in  1806,  he  said,  "  I  will 
make  the  Prussian  nobility  so  poor  that  they 
shall  beg  their  bread  ;"t  when  he  evacuated 
Moscow,  he  gave  orders  for  blowing  up  the 
Kremlin,  the  last  relic  of  that  capital  which  had 
escaped  the  flames.^H  If  ever  the  spirit  of  Heav- 


*  Stances,  April  I,  1814.  Moniteur,  April  2,  1814  ;  and 
Cap.,  x.,  471  ;  and  Thib.,  ix.,  647. 

t  Ante,  iii.,  274.  }  lb.,  ii.,  458.  I)  lb.,  iii..  579. 

H  Moniteur,  April  3,  1814.  .  ap.,  x.,  478.  Beauch.,  ii., 
326,  327. 


en  actuated  the  human  breast,  it  was  Alexan- 
ders' on  that  occasion. 

On  the  day  following,  being  April  2d,  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  solemn  decree  dethroned  the  rr-v,    c 

i     l      i       j  ,i  ,    l  he  Senate 

emperor,  and  absolved  the  army*  and  dethrones 
people  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance. t  Napoleon 
This  decisive  step  was  moved  in  an  Apnl  2' 
impassioned  speech  by  Lambrecht ;  the  act  ot 
accusation  having  been  prepared  by  Barbe-Mar- 
bois,  Lanjuinais,  and  Fontanes.  It  abounded 
in  the  most  severe  and  cutting  invectives  against 
the  imperial  government ;  in  the  justice  of  which, 
posterity,  from  the  evidence  of  facts,  must  al- 
most entirely  participate,  and  which  contains 
the  valuable  commentary  which  history  has  pre- 
served on  the  inevitable  tendency  and  final  is- 
sue of  revolutions.  Nor  is  the  lesson  less  im- 
portant, if  we  recollect  that  the  body  which  now 
burst  forth  into  this  vehement  strain  of  indigna- 
tion against  the  emperor,  was  the  very  Senate 
which  had  so  long  been  the  passive  instrument 
of  his  will ;  that  the  orators,  whose  eloquence 
was  now  so  powerfully  exerted  to  demonstrate 
the  ruinous  tendency  of  his  administration,  were 
the  very  men  who  had  hitherto  exalted  it  to  the 
skies  as  the  height  of  wisdom  and  magnanimi- 
ty ;  and  that  the  Empire,  whose  exhaustion  and 
miseries  they  now  so  graphically  portrayed,  was 
the  powerful  monarchy  which  had  been  regen- 
erated by  revolution,  and  conducted  by  the  most 
splendid  abilities  to  the  summit  of  military  glo- 
ry. Either  the  statement  they  now  made,  and 
the  picture  they  now  drew,  was  true  or  false. 
If  it  was  true,  what  a  lesson  does  it  read  on  the 
effect  of  that  unrestrained  indulgence  of  the  so- 
cial passions  which  constitutes  a  revolution  : 
if  it  was  false,  what  a  mirror  does  it  present  of 
the  baseness  of  character  which  such  a  convul- 
sion produces,  and  the  destiny  of  a  state  which 
it  throws  into  the  guidance  of  such  hands  \tt) 

*  "  Soldiers  !  France  has  broken  the  yoke  beneath  which 
she  has  groaned  for  so  many  years  !  You  have  never  fought 
but  for  your  country :  you  can  now  no  longer  combat  but 
against  her,  under  the  standards  of  the  man  who  has  hither- 
to conducted  you.  See  what  you  have,  suffered  from  his 
tyranny:  you  were  once  a  million  of  soldiers;  almost  all; 
have  perished  under  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  or,  without 
subsistence,  without  hospitals,  they  have  been  doomed  to 
perish  of  misery  and  famine.  You  are  no  longer  the  sol- 
diers of  Napoleon  :  the  Senate  and  people  of  entire  France 
absolve  you  from  your  oaths." — Moniteur,  April  5th,  1814. 

r  "  Frenchmen !  on  issuing  from  civil  dissension,  you 
chose  for  chief  a  man  who  appeared  on  the  theatre  of  the 
world  with  an  air  of  grandeur.  You  reposed  in  him  all 
your  hopes  ;  those  hopes  have  been  deceived :  on  the  ruins 
of  anarchy  he  has  founded  only  despotism.  He  was  bound 
at  least  in  gratitude  to  have  become  a  Frenchman  with  you  : 
he  has  not  done  so.  He  has  never  ceased  to  undertake, 
without  end  or  motive,  unjust  wars,  like  an  adventurer  who 
is  impelled  by  the  thirst  for  glory.  In  a  few  years  he  has 
devoured  at  once  your  riches  and  your  population.  Every 
family  is  in  mourning  :  all  France  groans :  he  is  deaf  to  our 
calamities.  Possibly  he  still  dreams  of  his  gigantic  designs, 
even  after  unheard-of  reverses  have  punished  in  so  signal 
a  manner  the  pride  and  the  abuse  of  victory.  He  has  shown 
himself  not  even  capable  of  reigning  for  the  interests  of  his 
despotism.  He  has  destroyed  all  that  he  wished  to  create. 
He  believed  in  no  other  power  but  that  of  force  :  force  now 
overwhelms  him :  just  retribution  of  insensate  ambition  !" — 
Capefioue,  x.,  483;  and  Moniteur,  April  5,  1814. 

i  Moniteur,  April  4,  1814  ;  and  Cap.,  x.,  481.  Thib.,  ix., 
650,  651. 

v  "  The  conservative  Senate,  considering  that,  in  a  consti- 
tutional monarchy,  the  monarch  exists  only  in  virtue  of  a 
social  compact ;  that  Napoleon  Bimaporte's  administration 
for  some  time  was  firm  and  prudent,  but  that  latterly  he  has 
violated  his  fundamental  compact  with  the  French  people, 
especially  by  raising  and  levying  taxes  without  the  sanction 
of  the  law,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  oath  which  he  made 
on  ascending  the  throne  ;  that  he  committed  that  infraction 
of  the  liberties  of  the  people  when  he  had,  withov    cause, 
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The  Legislative  Body,  in  a  meeting  consist- 
General  adhe-     ifig  of  seventy-seven  members,  ad- 

rence  to  the  new  hered  to  the  act  of  the  Senate  de- 
government,  throning  Napoleon,  and  absolving 
the  army  and  nation  from  their  oaths  to  his 
government.  Adhesions  speedily  came  in  on 
all  sides  :  a  falling  cause  rarely  finds  faithful 
defenders  ;  in  a  revolutionary  state,  where  suc- 
cess is  the  god  of  idolatry,  never.  All  the  pub- 
lic bodies  of  Paris  forthwith  prepared  addresses 
vying  with  one  another  in  invectives  against 
Napoleon,  as  they  had  formerly  exhausted  all 
the  flowers  of  rhetoric  in  extolling  the  unparal- 
leled blessings  of  his  government.  It  was  a  re- 
alization of  the  views,  and  even  the  language, 
of  Malet,  which  had  so  nearly  proved  success- 
ful when  the  empeior  was  in  Russia  ;  but  with 
the  additional  invectives  drawn  from  boundless 
calamities  since  incurred,  and  irresistible  mili- 
tary support  since  obtained.  As  fast  as  the  in- 
telligence reached  the  provinces  and  provincial 
towns,  they  lost  not  an  instant  in  proclaiming 
the  downfall  of  the  tyrant,  and  their  cordial  ad- 
hesion to  the  new  order  of  things.  Still,  not  a 
word  was  said,  at  least  by  any  of  the  constitu- 
ted authorities,  on  the  subject  of  a  return  to  the 
Bourbon  dynasty.  On  the  contrary,  the  per- 
sons appointed  by  the  provincial  government  to 
the  principal  offices  of  state  were  almost  all 
drawn  from  the  Republican  party.  Dessolles, 
an  austere  Democrat,  was  nominated  to  the 
command  of  the  National  Guard  ;  M.  Angles  to 
the  police;  Henriot  de  Pansey  was  the  minister 
of  public  justice ;  M.  Beugnot,  of  the  interior ; 
Malouet,  of  the  marine  ;  M.  Louis,  of  the  finan- 
ces ;  M.  de  Laforest,  of  foreign  affairs  ;  Dupont 
de  Nemours  was  made  secretary  to  the  gov- 
ernment ;  and  the  general,  Dupont,  minister  of 
war.     This  last  appointment,  though  made  be- 

prorogued  the  legislative,  and  suppressed  as  criminal  a  re- 
port of  that  body,  thereby  contesting  its  title  and  share  in 
the  national  representation  ;  that  he  has  undertaken  a  se- 
ries oi'  wars,  of  his  own  authority,  in  violation  of  the  law, 
which  declared  that  they  should  be  proposed,  discussed,  and 
promulgated  as  laws ;  that  he  has  illegally  issued  several 
decrees  declaring  the  penalty  of  death,  especially  those  of  3d 
of  March  last,*  tending  to  establish  as  national  a  war  which 
sprung  only  from  his  immediate  ambition  ;  that  he  has  vio- 
lated the  laws  of  the  Constitution  by  his  decrees  on  state 
prisons  ;  that  he  has  annihilated  the  responsibility  of  mon- 
archs,  confounded  all  powers,  and  destroyed  the  independ- 
ence of  the  judiciary  bodies  ;  that  he  has  trampled  under 
foot  the  liberty  of  the  press  by  means  of  a  corrupt  and  en- 
slaved censorship,  and  made  use  of  that  powerful  instru- 
ment only  to  deluge  France  with  false  maxims,  doctrines 
favourable  to  despotism,  and  outrages  on  foreign  govern- 
ments ;  that  acts  and  reports  of  the  Senate  itself  have  under- 
gone alteration  previous  to  publication  ;  that,  instead  of 
reigning  conformably  to  the  interest,  happiness,  and  glory 
of  the  French  nation,  in  terms  of  his  oath,  Napoleon  has  put 
the  finishing  stroke  to  the  miseries  of  the  country,  by  refu- 
sing to  treat  wilh  the  allies  on  terms  which  the  national  in- 
terest required  him  to  accept,  and  which  did  not  compro- 
mise the  honour  of  France  ;  that,  by  the  abuse  which  he 
has  made  of  the  resources  in  men  and  money  intrusted  to 
him,  he  has  effected  the  ruin  of  the  towns,  the  depopulation 
of  the  country,  everywhere  induced  famine  and  contagious 
pestilence  :  considering,  in  fine,  that  by  all  these  causes  the 
imperial  government  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  that  the  wish- 
es of  the  French  call  for  a  state  of  things,  of  which  the  first 
result  may  be  the  re-establishment  of  a  general  peace,  and 
the  reunion  of  France  with  all  the  states  of  the  great  Eu- 
ropean family,  the  Senate  declares  and  decrees  as  follows  : 
1  Napoleon  Bonaparte  is  cast  down  from  the  throne,  and 
the  right  of  succession  in  his  family  is  abolished.  2.  The 
French  people  and  army  are  absolved  from  their  oath  of 
fidelity  to  him.  3.  The  present  decrees  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  departments  and  armies,  and  proclaimed  im- 
mediately in  all  the  quarters  of  the  capital."— Momteur,  bth 
April,  1814  ;  and  Capefique,  x.,  479,  431. 

*  Ante,  x.,  329. 


cause  they  thought  they  were  sure  of  the  man, 
was  unfortunate ;  it  recalled  to  the  army  the 
disaster  of  Baylen,  the  darkest  blot  on  their 
scutcheon.  All  these  persons  belonged,  more 
or  less,  to  the  Republican  or  imperial  parties  : 
not  a  Royalist  appeared  among  them.  Therein 
Talleyrand  showed  his  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture :  the  former  could  be  gained  only  by  their 
interests  ;  of  the  latter  he  was  sure  from  their 
affections.* 

Nothing,  however,  had  yet  been  heard  from 
the  army ;  and  although  its  force, 
reduced  now  to  fifty  thousand  men,  Marmont!  ° 
could  not  pretend  to  cope  with  the 
colossal  mass  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
allies,  who,  having  been  brought  up  from  all  the 
detachments  in  the  rear,  were  now  grouped 
around  Paris  ;  yet  it  had  Napoleon  at  its  head, 
and  it  was  of  the  highest  importance,  both  to 
the  domestic  settlement  of  France  and  the  gen- 
eral peace  of  Europe,  that  its  sentiments  should 
as  soon  as  possible  be  expressed.  The  world 
was  not  long  kept  in  suspense.  In  the  Moni- 
teur of  April  7,  appeared  an  official  correspond- 
ence between  Prince  Schwartzenberg  and  Mar- 
shal Marmont,  commencing  on  the  3d,  and 
which  terminated  in  the  adhesion  of  the  mar- 
shal to  the  provisional  government  on  the  4th, 
on  condition  that  the  life  and  personal  freedom 
of  Napoleon  should  be  secured,  and  a  fitting 
asylum  provided  for  him  in  some  situation  de- 
signed by  the  allied  powers ;  and  that  the  French 
troops,  which,  in  virtue  of  the  present  conven- 
tion, might  pass  over  to  the  allies,  should  be 
provided  with  secure  quarters  in  Normandy, 
where  they  were  to  retire  with  their  arms,  can- 
non, and  baggage.  In  consequence  of  this  im- 
portant step,  the  whole  corps  of  Marmont, 
twelve  thousand  strong,  immediately  entered 
the  allied  lines,  where  they  were  receiv- 
ed  with  respect  mingled  with  acclama-  p 
tions,  and,  passing  through  their  files,  took  up 
their  quarters  at  Versailles  on  their  route  for 
Normandy. t  At  the  same  time,  Barclay  de 
Tolly  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Rus- 
sian  troops,  in  which  he  declared  that,  pn  " 
peace  being  now  restored  between  France  and 
Russia,  all  enmity  between  them  and  the  French 
inhabitants  should  forthwith  cease,  and  they 
should  reserve  their  hostility  for  the  small  body 
of  unhappy  warriors  who  still  adhered  to  the 
fortunes  of  Napoleon. ±§ 


*  Moniteur,  April  4,  1814,  and  Cap.,  x.,  462. 

t  "  Soldiers  !  for  three  months  the  most  glorious  success- 
es had  crowned  your  efforts  ;  neither  perils,  nor  fatigues, 
nor  privations,  have  been  able  to  diminish  your  zeal  or  cool 
your  ardour  for  your  country.  Your  country  esteems  and 
thanks  you  by  my  mouth,  and  will  never  forget  what  you 
have  done.  But  the  moment  has  now  arrived  when  the  war 
which  you  waged  has  become  without  end  or  object ;  it  is 
the  moment  when  you  should  repose.  You  are  the  soldiers 
of  your  country  ;  it  is  public  opinion,  therefore,  which  you 
are  bound  to  follow,  and  it  desires  you  to  tear  yourselves 
from  dangers  which  are  now  without  an  object  ;  to  preserve 
the  noble  blood  which  you  will  know  how  again  to  shed 
should  your  country  again  call  for  your  exertions.  Good 
cantonments  and  my  paternal  cares  will  soon,  I  trust,  make 
you  forget  the  fatigues  you  have  experienced." — Marmont 
to  his  Corps  aVArmee,  bth  April,  1814,  Moniteur,  ~th  April, 
1814  ;  and  Capefique,  x.,  500. 

t  Moniteur,  April  4  and  7,  1814,  and  Cap.,  x.,  497,  501. 

v  "  Soldiers !  your  perseverance  and  your  valour  have 
delivered  the  French  nation  from  the  yoke  of  a  tyrant,  who 
acted  for  himself  alone,  and  forgot  what  he  owed  to  nn  esti- 
mable and  generous  people.  The  French  nation  has  de- 
clared for  us  ;  our  cause  has  become  theirs  ;  and  our  mag- 
nanimous monarchs  have  promised  them  protection  and 
support.    From  that  moment  the  French  became  our  friends, 
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That   body,  however,  was   daily  becoming 

„    ,' .         .,    more  inconsiderable  :  the  fidelity  of 
Caulaincourt's     ,        .,         .      .  ,     J  , 

fruitless  mis-    the   Revolution  was   towards   the 

aions  to  Alex-    god  of  its  idolatry — success,  and 
ander.  jt  couid  not  withstand  the  storms 

of  adverse  fortune.  Caulaincourt,  despatched 
by  Napoleon  from  theTrois  Fontaines  of  Juvisy 
to  endeavour  to  reopen  a  negotiation  with  the 
allied  powers,  had  great  difficulty  in  making  his 
way  into  Paris,  as  the  barriers  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  allied  soldiers,  when,  by  accident, 
the  carriage  of  the  Grand-duke  Constantine 
drove  up,  who,  after  much  entreaty,  agreed  to 
put  him  in  the  way  of  seeing  the  emperor, 
though  without  giving  him  the  slightest  reason 
to  hope  that  any  alteration  of  the  determinations 
already  taken  would  be  expected.  This  was 
on  the  evening  of  the  31st  qf  March.  He  was 
introduced  into  the  palace  of  the  Elysee  Bour- 
bon at  ten  at  night,  but  the  emperor  could  not 
leave  the  conference  of  the  allied  sovereigns  at 
which  he  assisted.  The  brilliant  lights  with 
which  the  palace  was  resplendent ;  the  rapid 
entry  and  departure  of  carriages  ;  the  cheers  of 
the  Russian  guards  round  the  hotel ;  the  pran- 
cing and  neighing  of  steeds  which  drove  up  to 
the  door ;  the  busy  concourse  to  and  fro — re- 
minded him  of  the  days  when,  in  that  same 
palace,  Napoleon  had  with  him  matured  his  gi- 
gantic plans  for  the  conquest  of  Russia.  What 
a  contrast  for  the  imperial  plenipotentiary  ! 
Here,  worn  out  with  care,  devoured  with  mis- 
ery, steeped  in  grief,  he  awaited,  with  breath- 
less anxiety,  the  approach  of  the  Czar,  who  was 
to  announce  the  decision  of  the  allied  powers 
on  his  master's  fate.  At  length,  at  one  in  the 
morning,  the  emperor  appeared,  and  received 
him  in  the  kindest  manner  ;  but  gave  him  no 
hopes  of  any  modification  of  the  resolution  of 
the  sovereigns.  The  utmost  that  he  could  get 
him  to  promise  was,  that  on  the  day  following, 
at  the  council,  he  would  revert  to  the  question 
of  a  regency  ;  intimating,  at  the  same  time,  that 
any  farther  hope  was  inadmissible.  At  four  the 
emperor  retired  to  rest ;  he  reposed  in  the  bed 
in  which  Napoleon  formerly  slept :  Caulaincourt 
threw  himself,  in  the  antechamber,  on  a  sofa  on 
which  that  great  man  had  in  old  times  worked 
with  his  secretaries  during  the  day.  Unable  to 
sleep,  from  the  recollections  with  which  he  was 
distracted,  he  arose,  and  slept  for  some  hours 
in  an  arm-chair :  when  daylight  dawned  in  the 
morning,  he  found  that  it  was  the  very  chair  on 
which  Napoleon  had  usually  sat,  and  bore  in 
all  parts  the  deep  indentations  of  his  penknife.* 
The  decision  of  the  sovereigns  was  then  an- 
nounced by  Alexander  in  these  words:  "Re- 
turn unto  the  Emperor  Napoleon  ;  tell  him  faith- 
fully all  that  has  passed  here,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  come  back  with  an  abdication  in  fa- 
vour of  his  son.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  shall 
be  suitably  treated,  I  give  you  my  word  of 
honour. "t 

Caulaincourt  arrived  with  this  intelligence  at 


Let  your  arms  destroy  the  inconsiderable  band  of  unfortu- 
nate men  who  still  adhere  to  the  ambitious  Napoleon;  but 
let  the  cultivators  and  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  towns 
tie  treated  with  consideration  and  friendship,  like  allies 
milled  by  the  same  interests."  —  Ordre  du  Jour,  par  le 
Comte  Barclay  de  Tolly,  Paris, ith  Anril,  1814,  Moni- 
teur  of  5th.  *    Ante,  iv  ,  100. 

t  Caul.,  i.,  363,  380  ;  and  ii.,  1,  19.     Cap.,  x.,  491,  493. 
Fain,  218,  219 


Fontainebleau  late  on  the  night  of 
the  2d  of  April.  Napoleon  at  once  ^Tel'to  abdi- 
refused,  in  the  most  peremptory  cate  in  favour 
terms,  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  o{  nis  son- 
son,  and  treated  as  altogether  chi-  Apnl  4' 
mericai  the  idea  of  restoring  the  Bourbons  in 
France  ;  alleging  that  they  were  obnoxious  to 
nine  tenths  of  the  nation.*  Full  of  the  project 
of  resuming  hostilities,  he  mounted  on  horse- 
back early  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  and  trav- 
ersed the  advanced  posts  along  the  whole  line. 
The  soldiers,  despite  their  disasters,  were  full 
of  enthusiasm,  and  demanded,  with  loud  cries, 
to  be  led  back  to  Paris  ;t  and  the  young  gener- 
als who  had  their  fortunes  to  make  shared  the 
general  ardour.  But  it  was  not  thus  with  the 
old  generals,  or  those  whose  fortunes  were 
made.  They  surrounded  Caulaincourt,  eagerly 
demanding  what  had  been  done  at  Paris  ;  lis- 
tened with  undisguised  complacency  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate ;  and  it  was  evident,  from 
their  doubts  and  hesitations,  either  that  they 
regarded  the  cause  of  the  Revolution  as  hope- 
less, or  that  they  had  profited  so  much  by  its 
excesses,  that  they  were  disposed  to  risk  no- 
thing more  in  its  defence.  The  marshals  were 
nearly  unanimous  on  the  subject ;  Ney,  in  par- 
ticular, was  peculiarly  vehement  upon  the  im- 
possibility of  farther  maintaining  the  contest, 
and  the  absurdity  of  their  sacrificing  everything 
for  one  man.t  Orders  were,  nevertheless,  giv- 
en over  night  for  the  troops  to  prepare  for  a 
forward  movement ;  and  measures  were  adopt- 
ed for  transferring  the  headquarters  next  day 
to  Essonne,  on  the  road  to  Paris.  But  during 
the  night  news  arrived  of  the  dethronement  of 

*  "  Re-establish  the  Bourbons  in  France  !  The  madmen  ! 
They  would  not  be  there  a  year ;  they  are  an  object  of  an- 
tipathy to  nine  tenths  of  the  nation.  And  how  would  the 
army,  whose  chiefs  have  combated  the  emigrants — how 
would  they  bear  the  change  ?  No,  no  ;  my  soldiers  will  nev- 
er be  theirs  :  it  is  the  height  of  folly  to  think  of  founding  an 
empire  of  such  heterogeneous  materials  as  theirs  of  neces- 
sity would  be  composed  of.  Can  it  ever  be  forgotten  that 
they  have  lived  twenty  years  on  the  charity  of  the  stranger, 
in  open  war  with  the  principles  and  interests  of  France  ? 
The  Bourbons  in  France  !  It  is  absolute  madness,  and  will 
bring  down  on  the  country  a  host  of  calamities.  I  was  a 
new  man,  free  of  the  blood  which  had  stained  the  Revolu- 
tion :  I  had  nothing  to  avenge,  everything  to  reconstruct ; 
but  even  I  would  never  have  ventured  to  seat  myself  on  the 
vacant  throne,  had  not  my  forehead  been  crowned  with  lau- 
rels. The  French  nation  had  not  raised  me  on  their  buck- 
lers, but  because  I  have  executed  great  and  glorious  deeds 
for  it.  But  the  Bourbons,  what  have  they  done  for  France  ? 
What  part  can  they  claim  in  its  conquests,  its  glory,  its  pros- 
perity ?  Re-established  by  the  stranger,  they  must  yield 
everything  to  their  masters  ;  they  must  bend  the  knee  to 
them  at  every  turn.  They  may  take  advantage  of  the  stu- 
por occasioned  by  the  occupation  of  the  capital  to  proscribe 
me  and  my  family  ;  but  to  make  the  Bourbons  reign  in 
France  ! — never  !" — Caulaincourt,  ii.,  48,  50. 

+  "Soldiers!"  said  he,  "the  enemy  has  gained  somo 
marches  upon  us,  and  outstripped  us  at  Pari3.  Some  fac- 
tious men,  the  emigrants  whom  I  have  pardoned,  havo 
mounted  the  white  cockade,  and  surrounded  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  and  they  would  compel  us  to  wear  it.  Since  the 
Revolution,  France  has  always  been  mistress  of  herself.  I 
offered  peace  to  the  allies,  leaving  France  in  its  ancient  lim- 
its, but  they  would  not  accept  it  In  a  few  days  I  will  at- 
tack the  enemy  ;  I  will  force  him  to  quit  our  capital.  I  rely 
on  you— am  I  right  ?  (Yes,  yes.)  Our  cockade  is  tricolour ; 
before  abandoning  it,  we  will  all  perish  on  the  soil  of  France. 
(Hurrah  !  yes,  yes.)" — Capefigue,  x.,  490. 

t  "  Ney,  in  an  especial  manner,  made  himself  remarkable 
by  the  vehemence  of  his  expressions,  as  he  had  always  done 
since  Moscow.  *  Are  we,'  said  he,  '  to  sacrifice  everything 
to  one  man?  Fortune,  rank,  honours,  life  itself?  It  is 
time  to  think  a  little  of  ourselves,  our  families,  and  our  in- 
terests.' Caulaincourt  warmly  supported  the  plan  of  a  re- 
gency, thinking  it  was  all  that  could  be  done  for  Napoleon." 
—  Capkfjque,  x.,  492. 
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the  emperor  by  the  Senate  ;  it  spread  immedi- 
ately through  the  army,  and  produced  a  great 
impression,  especially  on  the  marshals  and  older 
generals  ;  the  orders  to  advance  to  Paris  were 
not  recalled,  but  it  was  evident  that  they  were 
not  to  be  obeyed  ;  and  at  noon  a  conference  of 
the  emperor  with  Berthier,  Ney,  Lefebvre,  Ou- 
dinot,  Macdonald,  Maret,  Caulaincourt,  and  Ber- 
trand,  took  place,  at  the  close  of  which  Napo- 
leon" signed  his  abdication  in  favour  of  his  son, 
and  of  the  empress  as  regent.  Macdonald  and 
Ney  were  forthwith  despatched  with  Caulain- 
court to  present  this  conditional  abdication  to 
the  allied  sovereigns.*! 

While  the  three  plenipotentiaries  of  Napoleon 
Napoleon's  proc-  were  on  their  way  to  Paris  the 
lamation  against  march  of  events  at  Fontaincbleau 
Marmontandthe  was  so  rapid  as  almost  to  outstrip 
Senate.  imagination.      During  the  night 

of  the  4th,  intelligence  arrived  of  the  adhesion 
of  Marmont  to  the  provisional  government,  and 
the  entrance  of  his  corps  d'armic  within  the  al- 
lied lines.  At  this  news  the  indignation  of  the 
emperor  knew  no  bounds,  and  its  vehemence 
found  vent  in  an  order  of  the  day  next  morning. 
"  The  emperor,"  said  he,  "  thanks  the  army  for 
the  attachment  which  it  has  manifested  towards 
him,  and  chiefly  because  it  has  recognised  the 
great  principle  that  France  is  to  be  found  in 
him,  and  not  in  the  people  of  the  capital.  The 
soldier  follows  the  fortune  and  the  misfortune 
of  his  general ;  his  honour  is  his  religion.  The 
Duke  of  Ilagusa  has  not  inspired  his  compan- 
ions in  arms  with  that  sentiment ;  he  has  passed 
over  to  the  allies.  The  emperor  cannot  approve 
the  condition  on  which  he  has  taken  that  step ; 
he  cannot  accept  life  and  liberty  at  the  mercy 
of  a  subject.  The  Senate  has  allowed  itself  to 
dispose  of  the  government  of  France  ;  it  forgets 
that  it  owes  to  the  emperor  the  power  which  it 
has  now  abused  ;  that  it  was  he  who  saved  a 
part  of  its  members  from  the  storms  of  the  Rev- 
olution, drew  it  from  obscurity,  and  protected 
it  against  the  hatred  of  the  nation.  The  Senate 
founds  on  the  articles  of  the  Constitution  to 
overturn  it,  without  adverting  to  the  fact  that, 
as  the  first  branch  of  the  state,  it  took  part  in 
those  very  acts.  A  sign  from  me  was  an  order 
for  the  Senate,  which  always  did  more  than  was 
desired  of  it.  The  Senate  does  not  blush  to 
speak  of  the  libels  the  emperor  has  published 
against  foreign  nations ;  it  forgets  that  they 
were  drawn  up  by  itself.  As  long  as  fortune 
was  faithful  to  their  sovereign,  these  men  were 
faithful,  and  not  a  whisper  was  heard  against 
the  abuses  of  power.  If  the  emperor  despised 
them,  as  they  now  reproach  him  with  having 
done,  the  world  will  see  whether  or  not  he  had 
reasons  for  his  opinion.  He  held  his  dignity 
from  God  and  the  nation  ;  they  alone  could  de- 
prive him  of  it.  He  always  considered  it  as  a 
burden  ;  and  when  he  accepted  it,  it  was  in  the 
conviction  that  he  alone  was  able  to  bear  its 
weight.     The  happiness  of  France  appeared  to 

*  Fain,  218,  221.     Caul.,  ii.,  28,  37.     Cap  ,  x.,  492,493. 

*  "The  allied  powers  having  proclaimed  that  the  Emper- 
01  Napoleon  is  the  sole  obstacle  to  the  re-establishment  of 
peace  in  Europe,  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  faithful  to  his 
( ath,  declares  that  he  is  ready  to  descend  from  the  throne, 
to  quit  Fiance,  and  even  life  itself,  for  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try, inseparable  from  the  rights  of  his  son,  of  the  regency  of 
the  empress,  and  of  the  maintenance  of  the  laws  of  the  Em- 
pire.— Fontainebleau,  April  4,  1814." — Fain,  221. 
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be  indissolubly  wound  up  with  the  fortunes  of 
the  emperor  :  now  that  fortune  has  decided 
against  him,  the  will  of  the  nation  alone  can 
persuade  him  to  remain  on  the  throne.  If  he 
is  really  the  only  obstacle  to  peace,  he  will- 
ingly gives  himself  up  the  last  sacrifice  to 
France."* 

When  Caulaincourt  and  Macdonald  arrived 
at  Paris,  however,  they  found  that  Th  .  .  . 
matters  had  proceeded  too  far  to  Caulaincourt 
render  the  proposition  of  a  regency  to  establish  a 
admissible.  In  fact,  though  the  Em-  re&ency  fails, 
peror  Alexander  secretly  inclined  to  that  course, 
and  Austria,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was 
ready  to  support  it ;  yet  the  declaration  against 
Napoleon,  and  the  manifestations  in  favour  of 
the  Bourbons,  had  been  so  vehement  and  unan- 
imous from  all  incorporated  bodies  and  all  class- 
es of  society,  that  to  establish  the  family  of  Na- 
poleon now  on  the  throne  would  appear  to  be 
doing  a  violence  to  the  national  will.  Nor  did 
it  escape  observation,  that  the  recognition  of 
Marie  Louise  as  regent,  and  the  young  Napo- 
leon as  heir,  would,  in  fact,  be  a  continuation 
of  the  Revolutionary  regime,  attended  with  all 
its  passions,  its  ambitions,  and  its  dangers ; 
and  that  the  exclusion  of  Napoleon  personally 
would  be  but  a  name,  as  long  as  his  family  sat 
upon  the  throne,  and  the  imperial  authorities 
continued  the  government.!  Influenced  by  these 
considerations,  the  allied  powers  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  sentence  of  dethronement  pro- 
nounced by  the  Senate  could  not  be  disturbed, 
and  that  they  must  adhere  faithfully  to  their 
declaration  that  they  would  not  negotiate  with 
Napoleon  or  any  of  his  family.  Caulaincourt 
and  Macdonald  exerted  themselves  to  the  ut- 
most in  the  emperor's  behalf;  but  it  was  in 
vain,  and  Alexander  announced  the  final  de- 
cision, in  the  mournful  words,  "  It  is  too  late." 
Ney  was  more  flexible:  feeble  and  irresolute  in 
political  life,  as  much  as  he  was  bold  and  un- 
daunted in  the  field  of  battle,  he  was  easily 
gained  over  to  the  party  of  Talleyrand  ;  and 
next  morning  his  formal  adhesion  to  the  pro- 
visional government  appeared  in  the  columns 
of  the  Monitcur.%§ 

In   truth,  during  the  four  days  which  had 

*  Fain,  225,227.     Cap.,  x.,  505. 

+  "  A  regency  with  the  empress  and  her  son,"  said  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  "  sounds  well,  I  admit ;  but  Napoleon 
remains :  there  is  the  difficulty.  In  vain  will  he  promise 
to"  remain  quiet  in  the  retreat  which  will  be  assigned  to 
him.  You  know  even  better  than  I  his  devouring  activity, 
his  ambition.  Some  fine  morning  he  will  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  regency,  or  in  its  place  :  then  the  war  will 
recommence,  and  all  Europe  will  be  on  fire.  The  very 
dread  of  such  an  occurrence  will  oblige  the  allies  to  keep 
their  armies  on  foot,  and  thus  frustrate  all  their  intentions 
in  making  peace."— Thibaudeau,  x.,  15. 

t  Thib.,  x.,  21.  Fain,  ii.,  228,  230.  Cap.,  x.,  508,  509. 
Caul.,  ii.,  51,  57.    Lond.,  311. 

{■  "Yesterday  I  came  to  Paris  with  the  Duke  ofVicenza 
and  the  Duke  of  Tarentum,  furnished  with  full  powers 
from  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  defend  the  interests  of  his 
dynasty  on  the  throne.  An  unforeseen  event  having  broken 
off  the  negotiations  when  they  promised  the  happiest  re- 
sults, I  saw  that,  to  avoid  a  civil  war  to  our  beloved  coun- 
try, no  course  remained  but  to  embrace  the  Cause  of  our 
ancient  kings ;  and,  penetrated  with  that  sentiment,  I  re- 
paired that  evening  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  declare  to 
him  the  wish  of  the  French  nation.  The  emperor,  nwaro 
of  the  critical  situation  to  which  he  lias  reduced  France, 
and  of  the  impossibility  of  his  saving  it  himself,  appeared 
to  resign  himself  to  bis  fate,  and  has  consented  to  an  abso- 
lute resignation,  without  any  restriction.— Le  Maiiechal 
Ney.  Fontainebleau,  5th  April,  1814,  half  past  eleven  at 
night." — Monileur,  April  7. 
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Th  caus  of  elapsed  since  the  first  declaration 
^restoration  of  the  allies  that  they  would  not 
had  become  ir-  treat  with  Napoleon  or  any  of  his 
resistible  at  family,  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons 
had  been  gained.  The  voice  in 
their  favour,  which  at  first  had  emanated  mere- 
ly from  the  enthusiastic  lips  of  a  few  devoted 
adherents,  whose  fidelity  had  survived  all  the 
storms  of  the  Revolution,  had  now  swelled  into 
a  mighty  shout,  so  as  to  include  not  only  the 
whole  influential  bodies,  but  nearly  all  the  popu- 
lation of  the  capital.  It  was  neither  any  chiv- 
alrous feeling  of  loyalty,  nor  any  abstract  re- 
pentance for  the  crimes  of  the  Revolution  :  de- 
liverance from  evil  was  the  prevailing  feeling  of 
the  multitude — preservation  of  their  fortunes 
the  ruling  passion  with  the  great.  Even  on  the 
first  day  of  the  allies'  arrival,  a  crowd  of  per- 
sons, flying  with  characteristic  vehemence  from 
one  extreme  to  another,  had  grossly  insulted 
the  busts  and  monuments  of  the  emperor,  and 
a  rope  was  slung  up  to  the  very  top  of  the  pil- 
lar in  the  Place  Vendome,  with  which  they 
strove  to  pull  it  down  ;  but  the  solidity  of  the 
fabric  resisted  all  their  efforts.  When  they 
could  not  succeed  in  throwing  it  down,  the  mob 
next  covered  the  statue  with  a  white  sheet,  so 
as  to  withdraw  it  from  the  view.  "They  did 
well,"  said  Napoleon,  "  to  conceal  from  me  the 
sight  of  their  baseness."     By  a  decree 

pnl  •  of  the  Senate,  on  April  5,  all  the  em- 
blems and  initials  belonging  to  the  imperial  dy- 
nasty were  ordered  to  be  effaced  from  all  the 
public  edifices  and  monuments  in  Paris  ;  work- 
men were  immediately  engaged  to  carry  this 
decree  into  execution,  and  their  ingenuity  gen- 
erally contrived  to  turn  the  N  into  an  H,  for 
Henri  IV.,  as  quickly  as  the  nation  turned  from 
the  imperial  to  the  royal  dynasty.  So  great 
was  the  violence  of  public  feeling  against  the 
monuments  of  the  late  emperor,  that  Alexan- 
der,  to  prevent  their  total  destruction, 

pn  '  was  obliged  to  issue  a  decree,  taking 
them,  and  in  an  especial  manner  the  pillar  in 
the  Place  Vendome,  under  his  peculiar  protec- 
tion. *t 

Such  was  the  rise  in  the  public  funds  on  the 
Increasing  fer-  P™spect  of  a  termination  of  the 
vour  in  favour  war,  that  the  five  per  cents.,  which, 
of  the  Bour-  on  the  30th  of  March,  were  at  45, 
had  risen,  in  the  next  five  days,  25 
per  cent.,  so  as  to  be  quoted  on  the  5th  of  April 
at  70.  Universal  transports,  similar  to  those 
which  prevailed  in  England  at  the  restoration, 
seized  upon  the  public  mind ;  it  was  like  the 
joy  of  a  shipwrecked  mariner  when  he  first  be- 
holds a  friendly  sail  in  the  desolate  main.  In  the 
midst  of  the  general  rapture,  Chateaubriand's 
celebrated  pamphlet,  "De  Buonaparte  et  des  Bour- 
bons,'''' appeared,  and  contributed,  in  the  most 
powerful  manner,  to  give  a  practical  direction 
to  general  feeling,  by  pointing  out  with  fervent, 
though  exaggerated  eloquence,  the  origin  of  the 
public  evils,  and  the  only  mode  of  escape  which 
yet  remained  open  to  them.  Whatever  might 
be  said  of  the  violence  of  this  production,  of 

*  Moiiiteur,  April  5  and  7,  1814.     Cap.,  x.,  492. 

f  'The  monument  on  the  Place  VendAme  is  under  the 
psr«cial  safeguard  of  the  magnanimity  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
a  ider  and  his  allies.  The  statue  on  its  summit  will  not 
remain  rhere  ;  it  will  immediately  be  taken  down,  and  give 
pi;. re  to  one  of  Peace."--  Proclamation,  "th  April,  1814, 
Momteur. 


which  thirty  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  a< 
few  days,  no  reproach  could  be  cast  upon  the- 
consistency  of  the  author  ;  for  he  had  refused 
office  under  Napoleon  on  the  death  of  the  Duke 
d'Enghien,  and  braved  his  resentment  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  power.*  When  Alexander  and 
the  King  of  Prussia  appeared  at  the  opera  on 
the  3d  of  April,  thunders  of  applause  shook  that 
splendid  edifice.  Every  allusion  to  passing 
events  was  seized  with  avidity  and  encored 
with  rapture  :  the  splendid  melodrame,  the  Tri- 
umph of  Trajan,  was  brought  forth  with  un- 
equalled magnificence,  and  had  a  run  of  unpre- 
cedented success  ;  and  a  couplet,  the  produc- 
tion of  a  very  liberal  writer,  was  sung  and  rap- 
turously encored,  which  savoured  rather  of  the 
serviiity  of  an  Oriental  despotism  than  of  a  na- 
tion which  had  so  strenuously  contested  for 
liberty  and  equality. tt 

When  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Napoleon  re- 
turned to  Fontainebleau  with  this  „     ,     , 

,.,,-,,,  Napoleon's 

decided  refusal,  he  burst  out  into  a  final  and  un- 
violent  explosion  of  passion  :  de-  conditional 
clared  that  it  was  too  much  ;  that  resignation, 
he  would  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  armies, 
and  rather  run  the  hazard  of  any  calamities  than 
submit  to  a  humiliation  worse  than  them  all. 
He  called  for  his  generals  and  maps ;  talked  of 
retiring  to  the  Loire,  and  spoke  of  the  resourees- 
which  still  remained  to  him  in  the  armies  of 
Soult  and  Suchet.  But  during  the  night  he 
received  the  most  decisive  proof  of  the  univer- 
sal defection  of  his  generals.  All.  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  young,  generous,  and  ardent 
men,  represented  the  continuance  of  the  war  as 
impossible ;  and,  in  fact,  during  the  five  days 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  battle  of  Paris,  the 
allied  forces  had  so  accumulated  both  on  his 
front  and  flanks,  that  retreat  even  had  become 
out  of  the  question.  Still  the  iron  soul  of  Na- 
poleon refused  to  yield,  and  it  was  only  after 
several  painful  altercations  between  him  and 
his  marshals  that,  with  an  agitated  hand,  and 
in  almost  illegible  characters,  he  wrote  and 
signed  the  absolute  and  unqualified  resignation 
of  the  throne.  "  Observe,"  said  he,  when  he 
affixed  his  signature,  "  it  is  with  a  conquering 
enemy  that  I  treat,  and  not  with  the  provision- 
al government,  in  whom  I  see  nothing  but  a 
set  of  factious  traitors. "^11 

*  Ante,  ii.,  229. 

t  Cap.,  x.,  508,  509.  Personal  observation.  Thib.,  ix_ 
653,  655.     Montg.,  vii.,  418,  419. 

t  The  following  couplets  were  added  to  the  air  of  Hen- 
ry IV.,  and  sung  at  all  the  theatres  amid  unbounded  apt 
plause : 

"  Vive  Alexandre, 
Vie  a  Roi  des  Rois  ; 
Sans  nous  donner  des  lois, 
Ce  prince  auguste, 
A  le  triple  renom 
De  heros,  de  juste  ; 
Et  nous  rendre  un  Bourbon 

Vive  Guillaume, 

Et  ces  guerriers  vaillaiis  ; 

De  ce  royaume, 

II  sauve  les  enfans, 

Par  sa  victoire, 

Et  nous  donne  la  paix  ; 

Et  compte  la  gloire, 

Par  ses  nombreux  bienfaits." 
v  Moniteur,  April  12,  1814.     Cap.,  x.,  515.     Fain.  231; 
232.     Caul.,  ii.,  62.  68,  95. 

II  "The  allied  powers  having  declared  that  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  is  the  sole  obstacle  to  the  re-establishment  of  z 
general  peace  in  Europe,  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  faithful 
to  his  oath,  declares  that  he  renounces,  for  himself  and  his 
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And  now  commenced  at  Fontainebleau  a  scene 
Uimtrsal  and  of  baseness  never  exceeded  in  any 
base  defection  age  of  the  world,  and  which  forms 
rom  Napoleon.  an  instructive  commentary  on  the 
principles  and  practice  of  the  Revolution.  Let 
an  eyewitness  of  these  hideous  tergiversations 
record  them  ;  they  would  pass  for  incredible  if 
drawn  from  any  less  exceptionable  source. 
"Every  hour,"*  says  Caulaincourt,  "was  after 
this  marked  by  fresh  voids  in  the  emperor's 
household.  The  universal  object  was  how  to 
get  first  to  Paris.  All  the  persons  in  office 
quitted  their  post  without  leave  or  asking  per- 
mission ;  one  after  another  they  all  slipped 
away,  totally  forgetting  him  to  whom  they  owed 
everything,  but  who  had  no  longer  anything  to 
give.  The  universal  complaint  was,  that  his 
formal  abdication  was  so  long  of  appearing. 
'It  was  high  time,'  it  was  said  by  every  one, 
'  for  all  this  to  come  to  an  end ;  it  is  .absolute 
childishness  to  remain  any  longer  in  the  ante- 
chambers of  Fontainebleau,  when  favours  are 
showering  down  at  Paris  ;'  and  with  that  they  all 
set  off  for  the  capital.  Such  was  their  anxiety 
to  hear  of  his  abdication,  that  they  pursued  mis- 
fortune even  into  its  last  asylum  ;  and  every 
time  the  door  of  the  emperor's  cabinet  opened, 
a  crowd  of  heads  was  seen  peeping  in  to  gain 
the  first  hint  of  the  much-longed-for  news."  No 
sooner  was  the  abdication  and  the  treaty  with 
the  allies  signed  than  the  desertion  was  uni- 
versal ;  every  person  of  note  around  the  emper- 
or, with  the  single  and  honourable  exceptions 
of  Maret  and  Caulaincourt,  abandoned  him  : 
the  antechambers  of  the  palace  were  literally 
deserted.  Berthier  even  left  his  benefactor 
without  bidding  him  adieu  !  "  He  was  born  a 
courtier,"  said  Napoleon,  when  he  learned  his 
departure :  "  you  will  see  my  vice-constable 
mendicating  employment  from  the  Bourbons. 
I  feel  mortified  that  men  whom  I  have  raised 
so  high  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  should  sink  so 
low.  What  have  they  made  of  that  halo  of  glo- 
ry through  which  they  have  hitherto  been  seen 
by  the  stranger]  What  must  the  sovereigns 
think  of  such  a  termination  to  all  the  illustra- 
tions of  my  reign  !"t 

Nothing  remained  now  but  to  conclude  the 
Treaty  be-  formal  treaty  between  Napoleon 
tween  Napole-  and  the  allied  powers,  and  it  was 
on  and  the  al-  signed  on  the  11th  of  April.  By  it, 
ie  powers.  Napoleon  renounced  the  empire  of 
France  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy  for  himself 
and  his  descendants  ;  but  he  was  to  retain  the 
title  of  emperor,  and  his  mother,  brothers,  sis- 
ters, nephews,  and  nieces,  those  of  princes  and 

heirs,  the  throne  of  France  and  Italy  ;  and  that  there  is  no 
personal  sacrifice,  not  even  that  of  life  itself,  which  he  is 
not  willing  to  make  for  the  interests  of  France. — Fontaine- 
bleau, April  6,  1814."— Moniteur,  April  12,  1814  ;  and  Cape- 
Fiqve,  x.,  515. 

*  Caul.,  ii.,  68,  69,  99,  111.  Fain,  233,  235.  Cap.,  x., 
317,  318. 

t  In  the  general  scramble,  Constant,  the  emperor's  pri- 
vate valet,  who  had  served  him  faithfully  for  fourteen  years, 
took  the  opporiunity  to  secrete  one  hundred  thousand  francs 
with  which  he  had  been  intrusted,  and  which  he  buried  in 
the  forest  of  Fontainebleau.  The  fraud  was  detected  the 
night  before  the  emperor  set  out  for  Elba,  and  the  money 
given  up  by  Constant  from  the  place  where  he  had  secreted 
it.  He  set  off  immediately  for  Paris,  accompanied  by  Rus- 
tan  the  Mameluke,  who  had  been  the  emperor's  cons' ant 
companion  ever  since  he  returned  from  Egypt.  What  is 
very  remarkable,  Constant  details  all  these  facts  himself, 
giving  them,  of  course,  the  best  colouring  he  could.  — See 
Constant's  Memoirs,  vi.,  101,  112,  and  Fain,  ii.,  150. 


princesses  of  his  family.  The  island  of  Elba 
having  been  selected  by  him  as  his  place  of 
residence,  it  was  erected  into  a  principality  in 
his  favour :  the  duchy  of  Parma  and  Placentia 
was  secured  to  the  Empress  Marie  Louise  and 
the  prince  her  son  in  full  sovereignty  ;  two  mill- 
ions five  hundred  thousand  francs  (£100,000) 
a  year  was  provided  for  the  annual  income  oi 
the  Emperoi  Napoleon,  to  be  reserved  from  the 
revenue  of  the  countries  he  ceded,  and  two 
millions  more  inscribed  on  the  great  book  oi 
France,  and  to  descend  after  his  decease  to  his 
heirs,  the  first  being  a  provision  for  himself,  the 
second  for  his  family ;  the  Empress  Josephine 
was  to  receive  a  million  of  francs  yearly 
(£40,000)  from  the  great  book  of  France.  All 
the  movable  estate  of  the  princes  and  prin- 
cesses of  the  emperor's  family  was  to  remain 
with  themselves;  but  the  furniture  of  the  palace 
and  diamonds  of  the  crown  were  to  remain  to 
France.  Fifteen  hundred  of  the  Old  Guard 
were  to  escort  the  emperor  to  his  place  of  em- 
barcation  ;  and  he  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  take 
with  him  four  hundred  soldiers  to  form  his  body- 
guard. Finally,  the  Poles  in  the  service  of 
France  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  return  to  their 
own  country,  with  their  arms  and  baggage. 
The  treaty  bore  the  signatures  of  Caulaincourt, 
Macdonald,  Ney,  Metternich,  Nesselrode,  and 
Hardenberg.  To  this  treaty  Lord  Castlereagh, 
on  the  part  of  England,  acceded,  "  but  only  to 
be  binding  upon  his  Britannic  majesty  with  re- 
spect to  his  own  acts,  but  not  with  respect  to  the 
acts  of  third  parties. "*t 

A  terrible  catastrophe  had  wellnigh  termina- 
ted at  this  period  the  life  and  the  Abortive  at- 
sufferings   of  Napoleon.     His   de-  tempt  of  Napo 
parture  for  Elba  had  been  fixed  for  leon  t0  poisou 
the  20th  of  April;  and  in  the  inte-  himself- 
rim,  while  he  was  totally  deserted  by  all  but  a 
few  domestics  and  his  faithful  Guards,  it  be- 
came evident  to  those  around  him  that  some 
absorbing  idea  had  taken  possession  of  his  mind. 
He  recurred  constantly  to  the  last  moments  of 
departed  greatness  ;  his  conversation  to  his  in- 
timate friends  was  entirely  upon  the  illustrious 
men  of  antiquity,  who,  in  circumstances  similar 
to  his  own,  had  fallen  by  their  own  hand  ;  in 
the  close  of  his  career,  as  in  its  outset,  he  dwelt 
on  the  heroes  of  Plutarch,  and  their  resolution 
not  to  survive  misfortune.     The  apprehensions 
of  his  attendants  were   increased   when   they 
learned  that  on  the  12th,  the  day  after  the  sig- 
nature of  the  treaty,  he  had  directed  the  Em- 
press Marie  Louise,  who  was  on  her  way  frorr 
Blois  to  join  him,  to  delay  the  execution  of  hei 
design.     On  taking  leave  of  Caulaincourt  thai 
night,  after  a  mournful  revery,  he  said,  "Mj 
resolution  is  taken  :  we  must  end :  I  feel  it." 
Caulaincourt  had  not  been  many  hours  in  bed 
when  he  was  suddenly  roused  by  Constant,  the 
emperor's  valet,  who  entreated  him  to  come  in- 
stantly, for  Napoleon  was  in  convulsions,  and 

*  See  the  Treaty  in  Martens,  Sup.,  i  ,  696,  700;  and 
Cap.,  x.,  518,  519 

t  Lord  Castlereagh's  objections  to  the  treaty  were  two- 
fold. 1st.  That  it  recognised  the  title  of  Napoleon  as  Em- 
peror of  France,  which  England  had  never  yet  done,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly.  2d.  That  it  assigned  him  a  residence,  in 
independent  sovereignty,  close  to  the  Italian  coast,  and 
within  a  tew  days' sail  of  France,  while  the  tires  of  the  rev- 
olutionary volcano  were  yet  unextinguished  in  both  coun- 
tries. The  rpsult  proved  that  he  hail  judged  rightly. — Sea 
Deaucuamp,  ii.,  384. 
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fast  dying.  He  instantly  ran  in  :  Bertrand  and 
Maret  weie  already  there  ;  but  nothing  was  to 
be  heard  but  stifled  groans  from  the  bed  of  Na- 
poleon. Soon,  however,  his  domestic  surgeon, 
Ivan,  who  had  so  long  attended  him  in  his  cam- 
paigns, appeared  in  the  utmost  consternation, 
and  stated  that  he  had  been  seen,  shortly  after 
going  to  bed,  to  rise  quietly,  pour  a  liquid  into  a 
glass,  and  lie  down  again  ;  and  Ivan  had  recog- 
nised in  the  vial,  which  was  left  on  the  table, 
a  subtle  poison,  a  preparation  of  opium  and 
other  deadly  substances,  which  he  had  given 
him  during  the  Moscow  retreat,  at  his  desire, 
and  which,  as  long  as  the  danger  lasted,  he  had 
constantly  worn  round  his  neck.  When  Cau- 
laincourt  seized  his  hand,  it  was  already  cold. 
".  Gaulaincourt,"  said  he,  opening  his  eyes,  "  I 
am  about  to  die.  I  recommend  to  you  my  wife 
and  my  son — defend  my  memory.  I  could  no 
longer  endure  life.  The  desertion  of  my  old 
companions  in  arms  had  broken  my  heart." 
The  poison,  however,  either  from  having  been 
so  long  kept,  or  some  other  cause,  had  lost  its 
original  efficacy  ;  violent  vomiting  gave  him  re- 
lief; he  was  with  great  difficulty  prevailed  on 
to  drink  warm  water  ;  and,  after  a  mortal  ago- 
ny of  two  hours,  the  spasms  gradually  subsided, 
and  he  fell  asleep.  "Ivan,"  said  he,  on  awa- 
king, "  the  dose  was  not  strong  enough — God 
did  not  will  it ;"  and  he  rose,  pale  and  haggard, 
but  composed,  and  seemed  now  to  resign  him- 
self with  equanimity  to  his  future  fate.* 

Meanwhile,  the  imperial  court  at  Blois,  where 
the  Empress  Marie  Louise  and  the 

SdoTof  the  K'n§  of  Rome  had  bee«  S'nce  the 
empress,  and  taking  of  Paris,  was  the  scene  of 
dispersion  of    selfishness  more  marked,  desertions 

family  °US  more  snameless»  than  even  the  sa- 
loons of  Fontainebleau.  Unrestrain- 
ed by  the  awful  presence  of  the  emperor,  the 
egotism  and  cupidity  of  the  courtiers  there  ap- 
peared in  hideous  nakedness,  and  the  fumes  of 
the  Revolution  expired  amid  the  universal  base- 
ness of  its  followers.  No  sooner  was  the  abdi- 
cation of  the  emperor  known,  than  all  her  court 
deserted  the  empress ;  it  was  a  general  race 
who  should  get  first  to  Paris  to  share  in  the  fa- 
vours of  the  new  dynasty.  Such  was  the  de- 
sertion, that,  in  getting  into  her  carriage,  on  the 
9th  of  April,  at  Blois,  to  take  the  road  to  Or- 
leans, no  one  remained  to  hand  the  empress  in 
but  her  chamberlain.  The  empress,  the  King 
of  Rome,  were  forgotten  ;  the  grand  object  of 
all  was  to  get  away,  and  to  carry  with  them  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  public  treasure,  which 
had  been  brought  from  Paris  with  the  govern- 
ment. In  a  few  days  it  had  all  disappeared. 
At  Orleans,  the  remaining  members  of  Napo- 
leon's family  also  departed :  Madame  Mere  and 
her  brother,  the  Cardinal  Fesch,  set  out  for 
Rome;  Prince  Louis,  the  ex-king  of  Holland, 
for  Switzerland  ;  Joseph  and  Jerome  soon  after 
followed  in  the  same  direction.  The  empress 
at  first  declared  her  resolution  to  join  Napoleon, 
maintaining  that  there  was  her  post,  and  that 
she  would  share  his  fortunes  in  adversity,  as  she 
had  done  in  prosperity.  The  wretched  syco- 
phants, however,  who  were  still  about  her  per- 
son, spared  no  pains  to  alienate  her  from  the 
emperor  ;  they  represented  that  he  had  espous 
ed  her  only  from  policy  ;  that  she  had  never  pos- 

*  Caul.,  ii.,  85,  69.    Fain,  241,  243.    Constant,  vi.,  85,  90.  | 


sessed  his  affections ;  that  during  the  short  period 
they  had  been  married  he  had  had  a  dozen  mis- 
tresses,* and  that  she  could  now  expect  notl  tng 
but  reproaches  and  bad  usage  from  him  Ovei- 
come  partly  by  these  insinuations,  and  partly 
by  her  own  facility  of  character  and  habits  of 
submission,  she,  too,  followed  the  general  ex- 
ample ;  her  French  guards  were  dismissed,  and 
replaced  by  Cossacks ;  she  took  the  road  from 
Orleans  to  Rambouilhet,  where  she  was  visited 
successively  by  the  emperor  her  father  and  the 
Emperor  Alexander  ;  and  at  length  she  . 
yielded  to  their  united  entreaties,  and  and23 
agreed  to  abandon  Napoleon.  A  few 
days  after  she  set  out  for  Vienna,  taking  the 
King  of  Rome  with  her,  and  neither  ever  saw 
Napoleon  more.t 

Amid  the  general  and  humiliating  scene  of 
baseness  which  disgraced  the  French  Honourable 
functionaries  at  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  fidelity  of  a 
it  is  consolatory  for  the  honour  of  few  at  Fou- 
human  nature  to  have  some  instances  tainebleaa. 
of  a  contrary  character  to  recount.  p  ■ 
Carnot  remained  faithful  at  his  post  at  Antwerp, 
till  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  was  officially  in- 
timated ;  and  then  he  announced  his  adhesion 
to  the  new  government  in  an  order  of  the  day 
to  the  garrison,  in  which  he  concluded  with  the 
memorable  words,  which  comprise  so  much  of 
a  soldier's  duty,  "  The  armed  force  is  essential- 
ly obedient ;  it  acts,  but  never  deliberates." 
Soult  was  one  of  the  last  to  give  in  ;  his  adhe- 
sion is  dated  Castelnaudary,  April  19,  nine 
days  after  the  battle  of  Toulouse,},  and  when, 
in  reality,  there  was  no  alternative,  as  the  whole 
nation  had  unequivocally  declared  itself.  Of 
the  few  who  remained  faithful  to  the  emperor 
at  Fontainebleau,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  in 
terms  of  too  high  admiration.  Caulaincourt, 
after  having  noMy  discharged  to  the  very  last 
his  duties  to  his  old  master,  at  his  earnest  re- 
quest returned  to  Paris,  a  few  days  before  he 
departed  for  Elba,  and  bore  with  him  an  auto- 
graph letter  from  Napoleon  to  Louis  XVIII.,  in 
which  he  strongly  recommended  him  to  his 
service.  The  emperor  obviously  thought,  and 
justly,  that  his  presence  there  was  indispensa- 
ble to  watch  over  the  Derrormance  of  the  treaty 
of  Fontainebleau.  General  Bertrand,  Generals 
Drouot  and  Cambronne,  Maret,  General  Bel- 
liard,  Baron  Fain,  General  Gorgaud,  Colonel 
Anatole,  Montesquieu,  Baron  de  la  Place,  Gen- 
erals Kosakowski  and  Vonsowitch,  remained 
with  him  to  the  last  at  Fontainebleau  ;  and  Ber- 
trand shared  his  exile  as  well  at  Elba  as  at  St. 
Helena.  Macdonald,  though  the  last  of  his 
marshals  to  be  taken  into  favour,  was  faithful 

*  There   was    too   much    foundation   for    this    scandal. 
Though  women  had   no  lasting  power  over  Napoleon,  and 
never  in  the  slightest  degree  influenced  his  conduct,  lie  was 
extremely  amorous  in  his  disposition  so   far  as  the  senses 
were  concerned  ;  and  his  infidelities,  though  carefully  con 
ducted,  to  avoid  observation,  were  very  frequent,  both  be 
fore  and  after  his  marriage  with  Mane  Louise.     Two  in 
stances,  in  particular,  are  mentioned   by   Constant,  winch 
occurred  at  St.   Cloud    recently   lie  fore   this   period  ;    and, 
what  was  very  remarkable,  both  the   ladies,  one  of  whom 
was  of  r.ink,  came  to  visit  him  ai  Fontainebleau  during  tho 
mournful  scenes  which  passed,  though  neither  saw  him  on 
thai  occasion.     Both  afterward  visited  him  at  Elba.— Con- 
stant's Memoms  de  Napoi.kon,  vi.,  9.W7 

f  Sav.,  vii  ,  115,  119   lofi.  157.     Thib  ,  x  ,  33,  31. 

t  '•  Essentially  obedient,  the  army  has  nothing  now  to  do 
but  to  conform  to  the  will  of  the  iiutwin."— Soult's  I'nwla- 
mation,  Castclnnuriary.  \S)th  of  April,  1B14,  Munitcur  of  2iti 
April;  and  Ukauchamp,  ii.,  5U1. 
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to  his  duty  ;  he  did  not  forget  his  word,  pledged 
on  the  field  of  Wagram.*  Napoleon  was  so 
sensible  of  his  fidelity,  that,  on  the  morning 
when  he  brought  him  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  Fontainebleau  to  sign,  he  publicly 
thanked  him  for  his  affectionate  zeal,  and  la- 
mented the  coldness  which  had  at  one  period 
estranged  them  from  each  other.  "  At  least," 
said  the  emperor,  "you  will  not  refuse  one  sou- 
venir— it  is  the  sabre  of  Mourad-Bey,  which  I 
have  often  worn  in  battle  ;  keep  it  for  my  sake. 
Return  to  Paris,  and  serve  the  Bourbons  as 
faithfully  as  you  have  served  me."  Amid  the 
general  and  hideous  defection  of  the  other  mar- 
shals,t  it  is  refreshing  to  find  one  man  who 
preserved  unscathed,  amid  the  revolutionary 
furnace,  the  honour  and  fidelity  of  his  Scottish 
ancestors,  which  had  so  long  bound  the  High- 
landers, more  steadily  even  in  adverse  than 
prosperous  fortune,  to  the  house  of  Stuart.} 

The  last  scene  of  this  mighty  drama  was  not 
The  emperor's  unworthy  the  dignity  of  those  which 
last  speech  at  had  preceded  it.  When  the  day  for 
Fontaine-  setting  out  drew  nigh,  Napoleon  in 
the  first  instance  refused  to  move, 
and  even  threatened  to  renew  the 
war,  alleging  that  the  allied  powers  had  broken 
the  compact  with  him,  by  not  permitting  the 
Empress  Marie  Louise  and  his  son  to  accompa- 
ny him.  Upon  the  solemn  assurance  of  Gener- 
al Koller,  the  Austrian  commissioner,  that  the 
absence  of  the  empress  was  of  her  own  free- 
will, he  agreed  to  take  his  leave.  The  prepara- 
tions for  the  emperor's  departure  having  been 
completed,  and  the  four  commissioners,  on  the 
part  of  the  allied  severeigns,  who  were  to  ac- 
company him,  been  appointed,  viz.,  General  Kol- 
ler on  the  part  of  Austria,  General  Schouvaloff 
on  that  of  Russia,  Colonel  Campbell  on  that  of 
England,  and  Count  Waldbourg-Truches  on  be- 
half of  Prussia,  the  emperor  at  noonday  de- 
scended the  great  stair  of  the  palace  of  Fon- 
tainebleau, and,  after  passing  the  array  of  car- 
riages which  awaited  him  at  the  door,  advanced 
into  the  middle  of  the  Old  Guard,  which  stood 
drawn  up  to  receive  him.  Amid  breathless  si- 
lence and  tearful  eyes,  he  thus  addressed  them  : 
"  Soldiers  of  my  Old  Guard,  I  bid  you  adieu  ! 
During  twenty  years  I  have  ever  found  you 
in  the  path  of  honour  and  of  glory.  In  the  last 
days,  as  in  those  of  our  prosperity,  you  have  nev- 
er ceased  to  be  models  of  bravery  and  fidelity. 
With  such  men  as  you,  our  cause  could  never 
he  lost;  but  the  war  was  interminable  :  it  would 
have  become  a  civil  war,  and  France  must  daily 
have  become  more  unhappy.  I  have,  therefore, 
sacrificed  all  our  interests  to  those  of  our  coun- 
try :  I  depart ;  but  you  remain  to  serve  France. 
Its  happiness  was  my  only  thought ;  it  will  al- 

*  Ante,  iii.,  255. 

t  Augereau,  at  Valence,  on  the  Rhone,  thus  addressed 
his  soldiers  :  "  Soldiers  !  The  Senate,  the  just  interpreter  of 
the  national  will,  worn  out  with  the  despotism  of  Bona- 
parte, has  pronounced,  on  the  2d  of  April,  the  dethrone- 
ment of  him  and  his  family.  A  new  dynasty,  strong  and 
libera],  descended  from  our  ancient  kings,  will  replace  Bona- 
parte and  his  despotism.  Soldiers!  yon  are  absolved  from 
your  oaths  ;  you  are  so  by  the  nation,  in  which  the  sover- 
eignty resides  :  you  are  still  more  so,  were  it  necessary,  by 
the  abdication  of  a  man  who,  after  having  sacrificed  mill- 
ions to  his  cruel  ambition,  has  not  known  how  to  die  as  a 
Boldier. — Augereau,  lb/A  April." — Moniteur,  23d  April, 
1814. 

t  Mem.  sur  Carnot,  280.  Thib.,  I.,  27,  29.  Moniteur, 
April  21.     Caul.,  ii.,  114,  125. 


ways  be  the  object  of  my  wishes.  Lament  not 
my  lot :  if  I  have  consented  to  survive  myself,  it 
was  because  I  might  contribute  to  your  glory. 
I  am  about  to  write  the  great  deeds  we  have 
done  together.  Adieu,  my  children  !  I  would 
I  could  press  you  all  to  my  heart ;  but  I  will,  at 
least,  press  your  eagle."  At  these  words,  Gen- 
eral Petit  advanced  with  the  eagle  ;  Napoleon 
received  the  general  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  the 
standard.  His  emotion  now  almost  overcame 
him  ;  but  making  a  great  effort,  he  regained  his 
firmness,  and  said,  "  Adieu,  once  again,  my  old 
companions  !  May  this  last  embrace  penetrate 
your  hearts  !"  With  these  words  he  tore  him- 
self from  the  embraces  of  those  around  him,  and 
threw  himself  into  his  carriage,  which  immedi- 
ately drove  off  amid  the  sobs  and  tears  of  his 
faithful  Guard,  all  of  whom  had  petitioned  to  be 
allowed  to  accompany  him.  Certainly  never 
was  a  great  career  more  nobly  terminated.* 

Napoleon  ere  long,  however,  received  convin- 
cing evidence  that,  how  ardent  so-  „„„.  „, . 

&       .    ,      ,        ,  - .  .      Napoleon's 

ever  might  be  the  attachment  of  his  journey  to  Fre- 
soldiers,  the  population  of  all  France  jus,  and  dan- 
was  far  from  sharing  the  same  sen-  gers  wmch  ha 
timents.  On  the  road  to  Lyons,  in- 
deed, he  was  received  always  with  respect,  gen- 
erally with  acclamations  ;  but  after  passing  that 
city,  which  he  traversed  on  the  night  of  the  23d, 
he  began  to  experience  the  fickleness  of  man- 
kind, and  received  bitter  proofs  of  the  baseness 
of  human  nature,  as  well  as  the  general  indig- 
nation which  his  oppressive  government  had 
produced.  At  noon  on  the  following  day,  he 
accidentally  met  Augereau  on  the  road  near  Va- 
lence :  both  alighted  from  their  carriages,  and 
ignorant  of  the  atrocious  proclamation,  in  which 
that  marshal  had  so  recently  announced  his  con- 
version to  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons,  the  em- 
peror embraced  him,  and  they  walked  together 
on  the  road  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  the  most 
amicable  manner.  It  was  observed,  however, 
that  Augereau  kept  his  helmet  on  his  head  as 
he  walked  along.  A  few  minutes  after,  the  em- 
peror entered  Valence,  and  beheld  the  procla- 
mation placarded  on  the  walls :  he  then  saw 
what  recollection  his  lieutenant  had  retained 
of  the  days  of  Castiglione.  The  troops  were 
drawn  out  to  receive  him,  and  they  saluted  the 
emperor  as  he  passed ;  but  they  all  bore  the 
white  cockade.  At  Orange  loud  cries  of  "  Vive 
le  Roi !"  were  heard,  and  at  Avignon  he  found 
his  statues  overturned,  and  the  public  efferves- 
cence against  his  government  assuming  the 
most  menacing  character. t 

As  Napoleon  continued  his  journey  to  the 

SOUth,   the   tumult    became    SO    ex-   His  narrow  es- 

cessive  that  his  life  was  more  than  cape  at  Orgon 
once  in  imminent  danger  from  the  and  Saint  Can- 
fury  of  the  populace.  At  Orgon  nat' 
he  was  with  difficulty  extricated,  and  chiefly  by 
the  firmness  and  intrepidity  of  Colonel  Camp- 
bell and  the  other  allied  commissioners,  who 
acted  with  equal  courage  and  judgment,  from  a 
violent  death  ;  and  at  the  inn  of  La  Calade,  near 
Saint  Cannat,  a  furious  mob  surrounded  the 
house  for  some  hours,  demanding  his  head,  and 
it  was  only  by  getting  out  by  a  back  window, 
and  riding  the  next  post  in  disguise,  with  the 

*  Fain,  250,  252.     Thib  ,  x.,  46,  47. 

t  Thib.,  x.,  45,  47.     Sir  Neil  Campbell's  MS.     Cap.,  i,, 
SI,  32.     Bour.,  it.,  227,  230. 
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white  cockade  on  his  breast,  as  a  courier,  that 
he  escaped.  Such  was  the  mortification  which 
Napoleon  felt  at  this  cruel  reception  from  the 
people  whom  he  had  so  long  governed,  that 
when  the  allied  commissioners  came  up  to  the 
posthouse  they  found  him  in  a  back  room,  with 
his  elbows  on  his  knees  and  his  hands  on  his 
forehead,  in  profound  affliction.  Relays  were 
provided  outside  the  walls  at  Aix,  to  avoid  the 
dangers  of  entering  the  city  ;  he  was  clothed  in 
the  Austrian  uniform,  which  he  wore  during  the 
remainder  of  his  journey  ;  and  the  under-pre- 
fect,  Dupeloux,  a  man  of  courage  and  honour, 
escorted  him  in  person  on  horseback  as  far  as 
the  limits  of  his  department.  At  Luc  Napoleon 
met  and  had  an  affecting  interview  with  Pau- 
line, who,  amid  all  her  vanities,  had  some  ele- 
vated points  of  character  ;  on  the  27th  he  reach- 
ed Frejus  ;  and  on  the  28th,  at  eight  at  night,  set 
sail  for  Elba,  on  board  the  English  frigate,  The 
Undaunted,  sent  there  to  receive  him.  Thus,  in 
its  last  stage,  a  British  vessel  bore  Caesar  and 
his  fortunes.  He  was  received  by  Captain  Ush- 
er, who  commanded  that  vessel,  agreeably  to 
the  orders  of  government,  with  the  honours  due 
to  a  crowned  head  ;  a  royal  salute  was  fired  as 
he  stepped  on  board,  the  yards  were  manned, 
and  every  possible  respect  was  shown  to  him, 
from  the  captain  to  the  humblest  cabin-boy. 
Such  was  the  impression  produced  by  this  re- 
ception from  his  enemies,  so  different  from  that 
of  his  own  subjects  which  he  had  recently 
experienced,  that  he  burst  into  tears.  During 
the  voyage  he  was  cheerful  and  affable  ;  con- 
versed much  with  Captain  Usher  and  the  other 
officers  on  board,  and  was  particularly  inquisi- 
tive concerning  the  details  of  the  English  naval 
discipline,  the  object,  he  said,  of  his  long  admi- 
ration. A  slight  shade  of  melancholy  was  ob- 
served to  pass  over  his  countenance  while  the 
vessel  was  in  sight  of  the  maritime  Alps,  the 
scene  of  his  early  triumphs  ;  but  he  soon  regain- 
ed his  usual  serenity,  and  had,  with  his  wonderful 
ascendency  over  mankind,  made  great  progress 
in  the  affections  of  the  crew,  when  the  vessel 
cast  anchor  in  Porto  Ferrajo,  the  capital  of  Elba.* 
Josephine  did  not  long  survive  the  fall  of  the 
hero,  with  whose  marvellous  fortunes 

Josephine.  ner  own  seemea"  m  a  mysterious  man- 
ner to  be  linked.  In  her  retreat  at  Na- 
varre, she  had  wept  in  secret  the  declining  for- 
tune and  tarnished  glory  of  the  husband  who 
had  elevated  her  to  the  pinnacle  of  worldly 
grandeur,  and  whose  star  had  visibly  become 
obscured  from  the  moment  that  he  divorced  her 
from  his  side.  Alexander  was  desirous  to  see 
and  console  her  amid  her  misfortunes,  and  prom- 
ise his  powerful  protection  to  her  children.  At 
his  request  she  came  to  Malmaison,  the  much- 
loved  scene  of  the  early  and  romantic  attach- 
ment of  Napoleon,  and  there  the  emperor  saw 
her  frequently,  and  gave  her  those  assurances 
in  the  most  unreserved  manner.  In  the  midst 
of  these  cares,  however,  she  was  suddenly  ta- 
ken ill  of  a  putrid  sore  throat,  which  proved  fa- 
Ma  2g  tal  at  the  end  of  a  few  days.  The  Em- 
peror Alexander  was  with  her  almost  to 
the  last,  and  soothed  her  deathbed  by  reitera- 
ted assurances  of  protection  to  her  children. 


*  Thib.,  x.,  47,  48.  Sir  Neil  Campbell's  MS.  Cap.,  Cent 
Jours,  i.,  32,  33.  Lab.,  ii.,  452,  453.  Journal  du  Comte 
Valdbourg,  27.    Bour.,  x.,  227,  235. 


And  well  and  faithfully  did  he  keep  his  promii 
When  some  delay  took  place  in  making  out  vi 
letters-patent,  erecting  the  forests  around  Sain^ 
Leu  into  an  appanage  in  favour  of  the  second 
son  of  Queen  Hortense,  her  grandson,  as  had 
been  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  Paris,  he  decla- 
red that  his  guards  should  not  leave  Paris  till  it 
was  signed,  which  was  accordingly  done  ;  and 
in  the  following  year  he  took  Prince  Eugene's 
interests  under  his  especial  protection  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  and  was  mainly  instrument- 
al in  there  putting  them  on  a  proper  footing. 
The  friendship  thus  contracted  between  the 
viceroy  and  the  Czar  led  to  a  prolongation  of  the 
intimacy  in  the  next  generation  ;  and  by  a  re- 
markable revolution  in  the  wheel  of  fortune, 
Eugene  Beauharnois's  son,  the  Duke  of  Leuch- 
tenberg,  espoused  in  subsequent  times  one  of 
the  grand-duchesses,  a  daughter  of  the  Emper- 
or Nicholas;  so  that  it  is  not  altogether  beyond 
the  bounds  of  possibility  that  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  Josephine,  and  a  descendant  by  marriage 
of  Napoleon,  may  one  day  mount  the  throne  of 
Russia.* 

Alexander,  emperor  of  Russia,  who  took  so 
prominent  a  part  in  these  memora-  character  of 
ble  events,  is  one  of  the  sovereigns  the  Emperor 
of  modern  times  who  has  left  the  Alexander. 
greatest  name  in  history,  and  who  has  impress- 
ed his  signet  deepest  on  the  records  of  Europe- 
an fame.  The  vast  extension  which  the  Rus- 
sian Empire  has  received  under  his  rule,  the 
burning  of  Moscow,  and  dreadful  overthrow  of 
the  French  army  in  1812;  the  deliverance  of 
Germany,  and  fall  of  Napoleon,  have  conspired 
to  give  a  character  of  awful  and  yet  entrancing 
interest  to  his  reign,  to  which  there  is  perhaps 
nothing  comparable  in  the  whole  annals  of  man- 
kind. He  was  born  in  1777,  and  ascended  the 
throne  on  the  murder  of  the  Emperor  Paul  in 
1800,  so  that  he  was  at  this  period  only  thirty- 
seven  years  of  age.  His  character,  naturally 
amiable  and  benevolent,  had  been  moulded  by 
the  precepts  of  his  enlightened,  though  specula- 
tive and  visionary,  Swiss  preceptor,  La  Harpe ; 
but  the  ideas  of  that  distinguished  philanthro- 
pist were  formed  upon  the  dreams  of  the  closet 
rather  than  a  practical  acquaintance  with  men, 
and  this  defect  strongly  appeared  when  Alexan- 
der was  first  called  to  act  in  the  great  theatre 
of  public  life.  His  early  measures  were  all  be- 
neficent in  their  tendency,  and  bespoke  a  warm 
and  susceptible  heart ;  but  he  was  not  at  first  a 
match  for  the  talent  and  the  wickedness  of  the 
Revolution ;  and  he  yielded  at  Tilsit,  less  to  the 
force  of  the  French  arms,  than  the  irresistible 
ascendant  and  magic  sway  of  the  great  Enchant- 
er who  wielded  these  powers. 

But  if  he  was  born  good,  he  became  great. 
He  learned  wisdom  and  gathered 
strength  in  the  school  of  misfor-  in^sforturS? 
tune.     If  he  had  yielded  at  first, 
perhaps,  too  easily  to  the  fascination  of  Napo- 
leon's genius,  no  one  ever  surpassed  him  in  the 
firmness  with  which,  when  again  driven  to  arms, 
he  resisted  his  aggression,  or  the  tenacity  with 
which  he  followed  up  the  contest,  till  he  had 
hurled  his  enemy  from  the  throne.     His  early 
friendship  for  Napoleon  was  an  affair  of  the 
heart ;  and  he  who  has  surrendered  his  heart, 

*  Thib.,  x.,  115,  117.    Beauch.,  iii.,  37,  42.    Bow.,  x., 
212,  216. 
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and  been  deceived,  will  be  deceived  no  more. 
But  for  his  firmness  and  resolution,  the  coalition 
-would  repeatedly  have  fallen  to  pieces;  from 
•the  day  Napoleon  crossed  the  Niemen,  he  clear- 
ly saw  that  peace  with  him  was  impossible  ; 
with  Roman  magnanimity,  he  held  the  same 
language  when  his  empire  was  reeking  with  the 
slaughter  of  Borodino,  and  his  star  seemed  to 
pale  before  the  conflagration  of  Moscow,  as 
■when,  on  the  heights  of  Chaumont,  he  gave  law 
to  a  conquered  world.  And  if  few  conquerors 
have  surpassed  him  in  the  lustre  of  his  victo- 
ries or  the  magnitude  of  his  conquests,  none 
have  equalled  him  in  the  magnanimous  use 
which  he  made  of  his  power,  and  the  surpass- 
ing clemency  with  which  in  the  moment  of  tri- 
umph he  restrained  the  uplifted  arm  of  justice. 

In  private  life  his  conduct  was  less  irreproach- 
His  private  a°le-  Unhappy  circumstances  had 
character  and  early  produced  an  estrangement  be- 
dispositiun.  tween  him  and  the  empress,  who 
spent  the  latter  years  of  his  reign  at  Rome  ; 
and  this  at  once  deprived  the  Empire  of  the 
hope  of  a  direct  succession  to  the  throne,  and 
threw  the  emperor  into  the  usual  temptations 
of  female  fascination.  He  had  frequent  liaisons, 
accordingly,  but  they  partook  of  the  benevolent 
and  tender  character  of  his  mind,  and  were 
wholly  unattended  by  open  licentiousness  or  in- 
decorum. He  was  fond  of  praise,  and  often  led 
into  extremes  by  that  weakness  ;  but  it  was  the 
praise  only  of  generous  or  noble  deeds  which  lie 
coveted.  His  figure  was  majestic,  his  counte- 
nance serene,  his  air  mild,  but  such  as  at  once 
bespoke  the  sovereign.  No  one  possessed  per- 
sonal courage  in  a  higher  degree,  or  more  pas- 
sionately desired  the  honours  of  war ;  but  still 
a  sense  of  duty  to  Europe  led  him  to  forego  the 
command,  which  he  might  have  obtained,  of  the 
allied  armies  in  Germany  in  1813.  His  man- 
ners were  polished  and  fascinating  in  the  high- 
est degree,  his  tastes  refined  and  elegant,  and 
his  information  surprising,  considering  the  in- 
cessant avocations  which  the  management  of 
such  weighty  concerns  required.  Though  pas- 
sionately fond  of  accomplished  female  society, 
he  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  responsibility 
of  his  situation  at  the  head  of  such  an  empire, 
and  ever  ready  to  forego  its  charms,  and  aban- 
don all  the  luxuries  of  his  court,  to  execute  jus- 
tice or  stimulate  improvement  in  the  remotest 
parts  of  his  dominions.  A  profound  master, 
like  most  of  his  nation,  of  dissimulation,  he  was 
yet  jealous  of  his  personal  honour  ;  and  what- 
ever he  promised  on  his  word  might  with  con- 
fidence be  relied  on,  how  much  soever  he  thought 
himself  entitled  to  elude  the  wiles  of  inferior  di- 
plomatists. 

He  was  ambitious  ;  but  his  thirst  for  acquisi- 
Ilis  ambition  t'011  °f  territory  was  so  blended 
and  character  with  a  desire  for,  and  generally  fol- 
as  a  sovereign,  lowed  by  an  increase  of,  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind,  that  it  could  hardly  be  called 
a  fault.  Deeply  impressed  with  religious  feel- 
ings, those  noble  sentiments  breathed  forth  in 
all  his  addresses  to  his  people  and  army  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  the  war,  and  influenced 
his  conduct  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  life.  He 
regarded  himself  as  an  instrument  in  the  hand 
of  the  Almighty  for  the  destruction  of  the  Rev- 
olution and  the  improvement  of  mankind,  and 
acted  through  life  sometimes  with  imprudent 


haste  under  that  impression.  His  character 
cannot  be  better  illustrated  in  this  respect  than 
by  the  fact  that  he  refused  to  permit  his  statue 
to  be  placed  on  the  summit  of  the  column  which 
the  gratitude  of  his  country  decreed  to  him  at 
St.  Petersburg,  but,  instead,  he  caused  it  to  be 
surmounted  by  one  of  Religion  extending  her 
arms  to  bless  mankind.  Serenity  and  benevo- 
lence formed  the  leading  features  of  his  mind  : 
no  one  more  readily  overlooked  a  fault,  or  for- 
gave an  injury  ;  none  was  so  uniformly  devoted 
to  the  happiness  of  his  people.  But  his  empire 
was  not  ripe  for  the  mighty  projects  of  amelio- 
ration which  he  contemplated :  mankind  were 
too  selfish  and  corrupt  to  follow  out  his  wishes. 
He  was  perpetually  grieved  by  discovering  how 
all  his  philanthropic  intentions  had  been  mar- 
red by  the  cupidity  or  neglect  of  inferior  agents, 
and  how  uniformly  human  wickedness  had  fast- 
ened on  the  best-conceived  plans  of  social  im- 
provement. His  very  generosity  at  Paris,  the 
liberal  sentiments  he  there  uttered,  which  en- 
tranced the  world,  were  in  advance  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  brought  on  a  dark  conspiracy  in  his  own 
dominions,  which  imbittered  his  future  days, 
and  in  the  end  shortened  his  life.  Inferior  to 
Napoleon  in  genius,  he  was  his  superior  in  mag- 
nanimity :  both  conquered  the  world  ;  but  Alex- 
ander only  could  conquer  himself.  Posterity 
will  certainly  award  the  first  place  to  the  match- 
less genius  of  the  French  emperor  ;  but  it  will 
confirm  the  saying  of  that  great  man,  extorted 
from  him  even  in  the  moment  of  his  fall,  "  If 
I  were  not  Napoleon,  I  would  be  Alexander."* 
Never  was  character  more  opposite  to  that  of 
the  Russian  autocrat  than  that  of  Character  of 
his  great  coadjutor  in  the  pacifi-  Talleyrand, 
cation  and  settlement  of  Europe,  His  early  his- 
Prince  Talleyrand.  This  most  tory- 
remarkable  man  was  born  at  Paris  in  1754,  so 
that  in  1814  he  was  already  sixty  years  of  age. 
He  was  descended  of  an  old  family,  and  had  for 
his  maternal  aunt  the  celebrated  Princess  of 
Ursins,  who  played  so  important  a  part  in  the 
war  of  the  succession  at  the  court  of  Philippe 
V.  Being  destined  for  the  Church,  he  early  en- 
tered the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice ;  and  eveu 
there  was  remarkable  for  the  delicate  vein  of 
sarcasm,  nice  discrimination,  and  keen  penetra- 
tion, for  which  he  afterward  became  so  distin- 
guished in  life.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he 
was  appointed  agent-general  for  the  clergy,  and 
in  that  capacity  his  administrative  talents  were 
so  remarkable  that  they  procured  for  him  the 
situation  of  Bishop  of  Autun,  which  he  held  in 
1789,  when  the  Revolution  broke  out.  So  re- 
markable had  his  talents  become  at  this  period, 
that  Mirabeau,  in  his  secret  correspondence  with 
Berlin,  pointed  hirn  out  as  one  of  the  most  em- 
inent men  of  the  age.  He  was  elected  repre- 
sentative of  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  for  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
of  that  rank  in  the  Church  who  voted  on  the 
29th  of  May  for  the  junction  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal body  with  the  tiers  ttat.  He  also  took  the 
lead  in  all  the  measures,  then  so  popular,  which 
had  for  their  object  to  spoliate  the  Church,  and 
apply  its  possessions  to  the  service  of  the  state  : 
accordingly,  he  himself  proposed  the  suppres- 
sion of  tithes,  and  the  application  of  the  prop- 
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erty  of  the  Church  to  the  public  treasury.  In 
all  these  measures  he  was  deaf  to  the  remon- 
strances of  the  clergy  whom  he  represented, 
and  already  he  had  severed  all  the  cords  which 
bound  him  to  the  Church. 

His  ruling  principle  was  not  any  peculiar  en- 
mity to  religion,  but  a  fixed  determination  to  ad- 
here to  the  dominant  party,  whatever  it  was, 
whether  in  Church  or  State ;  to  watch  closely 
the  signs  of  the  times,  and  throw  in  his  lot  with 
that  section  of  the  community  which  appeared 
likely  to  gain  the  superiority.  In  February, 
1790,  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  Assem- 
bly; and  from  that  time  forward,  down  to  its 
dissolution,  he  took  a  leading  part  in  all  its 
measures.  He  was  not,  however,  an  orator  : 
knowledge  of  men  and  prophetic  sagacity  were 
his  great  qualifications.  Generally  silent  in  the 
hall  of  debate,  he  soon  gained  the  lead  in  the 
council  of  deliberation  or  committee  of  manage- 
ment. He  officiated  as  constitutional  bishop,  to 
the  great  scandal  of  the  more  orthodox  clergy, 
in  the  great  fete  on  the  14th  of  July,  1790,  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  of  which  an  account  has  al- 
ready been  given  ;*  but  he  had  already  become 
fearful  of  the  excesses  of  the  popular  party,  and 
was,  perhaps,  the  only  person  to  whom  Mira- 
beau,  on  his  deathbed,  communicated  his  secret 
views  and  designs  for  the  restoration  of  the 
French  monarchy.  Early  in  1792  he  set  out  on 
a  secret  mission  to  London,  where  he  remained 
till  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  February, 
1793,  and  enjoyed  much  of  the  confidence  of  Mr. 
Pitt.  He,  naturally  enough,  became  an  object 
of  jealousy  to  both  parties ;  being  denounced  by 
the  Jacobins  as  an  emissary  of  the  court,  and 
by  the  Royalists  as  an  agent  of  the  Jacobins  ; 
and,  in  consequence,  he  was  accused  and  con- 
demned in  his  absence,  and  only  escaped  by 
withdrawing  to  America,  where  he  remained 
till  1795  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits.  It 
was  not  the  least  proof  of  his  address  and  saga- 
city, that  he  thus  avoided  equally  the  crimes 
and  the  dangers  of  the  Reign  of  Terror ;  and 
returned  to  Paris  at  the  close  of  that  year  with 
his  head  on  his  shoulders,  and  without  deadly 
hostility  to  any  party  in  his  heart. 

His  influence  and  abilities  soon  caused  them- 
selves to  be  felt ;  the  sentence  of  death,  which 
had  been  recorded  against  him  in  absence,  was 
soon  recalled  ;  he  became  a  leading  member  of 
theClubofSalm,  which,  in  1797,  was  established 
to  counterbalance  the  efTorts  of  the  Royalists  in 
the  Club  of  Clichy  ;  and  on  the  triumph  of  the 
Revolutionists  by  the  violence  of  Augereau  in 
July,  1797,  he  was  appointed  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs.  Nevertheless,  aware  of  the  imbe- 
cility of  the  Directorial  Government,  he  entered 
warmly  into  the  views  of  Napoleon,  upon  his 
return  from  Egypt,  for  its  overthrow.  He  was 
again  made  minister  of  foreign  affairs  by  that 
youthful  conqueror  after  the  18th  Brumaire,  and 
continued,  with  some  few  interruptions,  to  be 
the  soul  of  all  foreign  negotiations,  and  the  chief 
director  of  foreign  policy,  down  to  the  measures 
directed  against  Spain  in  1807.  On  that  occa- 
sion, however,  his  wonted  sagacity  did  not  de- 
sert him  :  he  openly  disapproved  of  the  attack 
on  the  Peninsula,  and  was,  in  consequence,  dis- 
missed from  office,  which  he  did  not  again  hold 
till  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the  provisional 
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government  on  the  1st  of  April,  1814.  He  had 
thus  the  singular  address,  though  a  leading  char- 
acter under  both  regimes,  to  extricate  himself 
both  from  the  crimes  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
misfortunes  of  the  Empire. 

He  was  no  ordinary  man  who  could  £eci.m 
plish  so  great  a  prodigy,  and  yet  re- 
tain such  influence  as  to  step,  as  it  Hl*'?.reat 
were  by  common  consent,  into  the  a°' lties" 
principal  direction  of  affairs  on  the  overthrow 
of  Napoleon.  His  power  of  doing  so  depended 
not  merely  on  his  great  talents  ;  they  alone,  if 
unaccompanied  by  other  qualifications,  would 
inevitably  have  brought  him  to  the  guillotine 
under  the  first  government,  or  the  prisons  of 
state  under  the  last.  It  was  his  extraordinary 
versatility  and  flexibility  of  disposition,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  he  accommodated  himself 
to  every  change  of  government  and  dynasty 
which  he  thought  likely  to  he  permanent,  that 
mainly  contributed  to  this  extraordinary  result. 
Such  was  his  address,  that,  though  the  most 
changeable  character  in  the  whole  Revolution, 
he  contrived  never  to  lose  either  influence  or 
reputation  by  all  his  tergiversations  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  went  on  constantly  rising,  to  the  close 
of  his  career,  when  above  eighty  years  of  age, 
in  weight,  fortune,  and  consideration.  The 
very  fact  of  his  having  survived,  both  in  person 
and  influence,  so  many  changes  of  government, 
which  had  proved  fatal  to  almost  all  his  con- 
temporaries, of  itself  constituted  a  colossal 
reputation  ;  and  when  he  said,  with  a  sarcastic 
smile,  on  taking  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Louis 
Philippe  in  1830,  "  C'est  le  treisieme,"  the  ex- 
pression, repeated  from  one  end  of  Europe  to 
the  other,  produced  a  greater  admiration  for  hia 
address  than  indignation  at  his  perfidy. 

He  has  been  well  described  as  the  person  ir 

existence  who  had  the  least  hand  in 

producing,  and  the  greatest  power  £n<1.  Pr°f"un«* 
r        /•..■        ,  ,    „.•  tt  dissimulation, 

of  profiting,  by  revolutions.   He  was 

not  destitute  of  original  thought,  but  wholly 
without  the  generous  feeling,  the  self-forgetful- 
ness,  which  prompt  the  great  in  character  as 
well  as  talent  to  bring  forth  their  conceptiona 
in  word  or  action,  at  whatever  hazard  to  them- 
selves or  their  fortunes.  His  object  always 
was,  not  to  direct,  but  to  observe  and  guide  the 
current ;  he  never  opposed  it  when  he  saw  it 
was  irresistible,  nor  braved  its  dangers  where 
it  threatened  to  be  perilous,  but  quietly  with- 
drew till  an  opportunity  occurred,  by  the  de- 
struction alike  of  its  supporters  and  its  oppo- 
nents, to  obtain  its  direction.  In  this  respect 
his  talents  very  closely  resembled  those  of  Met- 
ternich,  of  whom  a  character  has  already  been 
drawn  ;*  but  he  was  less  consistent  than  the 
wary  Austrian  diplomatist ;  and,  though  equalled 
by  him  in  dissimulation,  he  was  far  his  superior 
in  perfidy.  It  cost  hiin  nothing  to  contradict 
his  words  and  violate  his  oaths,  whenever  it 
suited  his  interest  to  do  so  ;  and  the  extraordi- 
nary and  almost  unbroken  success  of  his  career 
affords,  as  well  as  that  of  Napoleon,  the  most 
striking  confirmation  of  the  profound  saying  of 
Johnson — that  no  man  ever  raised  himself  from 
private  life  to  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs, 
in  whom  great  abilities  were  not  combined  with 
certain  meannesses,  which  would  have  proved 
altogether  fatal  to  him  in  ordinary  life.     Yet 
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was  he  without  any  of  the  great  vices  of  the 
Revolution  ;  his  selfishness  was  constant,  his 
cupidity  unbounded,  his  hands  often  sullied  by 
gold  ;  bat  he  was  not  cruel  or  unforgiving  in 
his  disposition,  and  few,  if  any,  deeds  of  blood 
stain  his  memory.  His  witticisms  and  bonmots 
were  admirable,  and  repeated  from  one  end  of 
Europe  to  the  other  ;  yet  was  his  reputation  in 
this  respect,  perhaps,  greater  than  the  reality  ; 
for,  by  common  consent,  every  good  saying  at 
Paris  during  his  lifetime  was  ascribed  to  the 
ex-Bishop  of  Autun.  But  none,  perhaps,  more 
clearly  reveals  his  character,  and  explains  his 
success  in  life,  than  the  celebrated  one,  "  That 
the  principal  object  of  language  was  to  conceal 
the  thought." 

On  Easter  Day,  being  April  10,  a  grand  and 
Solemn  thanks-  imposing  ceremony  was  perform- 
giying  in  the      ed  in  the  Place  Louis  XV".     On 
Place Louisxv.  the  spot  where  Louis  XVI.,  Marie 
Antoinette,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  so  many 
of  the  noble  victims  of  the  Revolution  had  per- 
ished, a  great  altar  was  erected,  by  command 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  in  order  to  a  general 
thanksgiving,  by  the  sovereigns  and  armies,  for 
the  signal  and  complete  success  with  which  it 
had  pleased  the  Almighty  to  bless  the  allied 
arms.     There  was  something  to  the  thoughtful 
mind  inexpressibly  impressive  in  this  august 
ceremony.     Bareheaded,  around  the  altar,  the 
sovereigns,  with  their  princes,  marshals,  and 
generals,  partook  in  the  service,  which  was  cel- 
ebrated with  extraordinary  pomp,  according  to 
the  forms  of  the  Greek  Church,  by  the  bishops 
and  priests  of  that  establishment  who  had  ac- 
companied the  Russian  army.     But  it  was,  in 
the  most  emphatic  sense,  a  catholic  service  :  all 
Christendom  was  there  represented  ;  the  uni- 
forms of  twenty  victorious  nations  were  to  be 
seen  around  the  altar ;  it  was  a  thanksgiving 
for  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  the  most 
inveterate,  the  most  depraved,  and  the  most 
powerful  of  its  enemies.    On  their  knees,  around 
the  altar,  the  monarchs  kissed  the  sacred  em- 
blem of  the  cross  ;  when  it  was  elevated,  all 
assembled  bowed  their  heads  with  reverent  de- 
votion ;  and  a  hundred  guns,  from  the  banks  of 
the  Seine,  announced  the  triumph  of  the  Gos- 
pel by  the  devotion  which  it  had  inspired  into 
the  breasts  of  its  supporters.     Such  was  the 
impression  produced  by  the  scene,  that  not  an 
arm  was  moved,  nor  a  sound  to  be  heard,  in  the 
vast  concourse  of  thirty  thousand  soldiers,  who 
stood  in  close  column  in  the  square.    The  whole 
marshals  of  France,  in  full  uniform,  attended 
the  ceremony.     The  world  never  beheld  such 
an  example  of  moral  retribution,  such  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  reality  of  the  Divine  ad- 
ministration.     The  rudest  Cossack  who  wit- 
nessed it  felt  the  sacred  influence.      But  no 
feelings  of  that  sort  were  experienced,  save  in 
a  few  breasts,  by  the  immense  numbers  of 
French   who  witnessed  the   ceremony :    they 
were  dead  to  its  moral  import ;  they  felt  not  its 
awful  warning ;   and  consoled  themselves  for 
the  presence  of  so  many  foreign  uniforms  in  the 
heart  of  their  capital  by  the  observation,  that 
the  dresses  were  not  so  well  made  as  those  of 
their  own  army.* 

Nothing  remained  but  to  give  effect  to  the 
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declared  will,  alike  of  the  sovereigns  Louis  xviii. 
and  the  French  people,  by  recalling  is  called  to 
the  Bourbons.     Hitherto,  although  the  throne. 
all  believed  that  the  old  family  would  be  re- 
stored, yet  no  act  clearly  expressive  of  that  in- 
tention had  emanated  from  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment, and  they  had,  on  the  contrary,  care- 
fully disclaimed  several  acts  of  individuals  tend- 
ing to  the  restoration  of  the  royal  authority. 
Doubts,  in  consequence,  began  to  be  entertain- 
ed as  to  what  was  to  be  done,  and  the  Royal- 
ists were  in  general  and  undisguised  uneasiness. 
But  the  resolution  of  the  allies  having  been 
finally  taken  in  the  sitting,  which  continued  till 
seven  in  the  morning,  of  the  night  between  the 
5th  and  6th,  not  to  treat  with  a  regency,  Tal- 
leyrand threw  off"  the  mask,  and  the  conserva- 
tive Senate,  by  a  solemn  decree,  called  Louis 
XVIII.  to  the  throne,  and  his  heirs,  according 
to  the  established  order  of  succession  previous 
to  the  Revolution.    Various  provisions  were,  at 
the  same  time,  made  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Senate  and  Legislative  Body,  and  the  due 
limitations  of  the  royal  authority,  which  were 
afterward  engrossed  in  the  charter,  and  formed 
the  basis  of  the  government  of  the  restoration. 
Suffice  it  to  say  at  present,  that  they  received 
a  constitution  which  gave  them  a  hundred  times 
more  real  freedom  than  the  French  had  ever 
enjoyed  since  the  revolt  of  the  10th  of  August 
had  overturned  the  throne,  and  incomparably 
more  than,  as  the  event  proved,  they  were  ca- 
pable of  bearing.     And  so  completely  had  the 
people  repented  of  their  dreams  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  so  wofully  had  they  suffered  from  its 
effects,  that  this  important  decree,  which  thus 
re-established,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty-one  years, 
the  royal  family  upon  the  throne,  attracted  very 
little  attention,  and  was  received  by  the  whole 
multitude  as  a  matter  of  course.     Even  the 
Abbe  Sieyes  voted  for  the  king's  return :   he 
had  now  got  an  answer  to  his  celebrated  ques- 
tion, which  twenty-five  years  before  had  con- 
vulsed France,  "  What  is  the  Tiers  Etat  ?"* 

The  royal  authority  being  thus  re-established, 
the  different  branches  of  government  Entry.  0ftne 
rapidly  fell  into  the  new  system,  count  d'Ar- 
On  the  9th  the  National  Guard  as-  toisintoPar- 
sumed  the  white  cockade,  and  on  1S- 
the  12th,  the  Count  dWrtois,  who,  during  these 
great  events,  had  been  drawing  near  to  the  cap- 
ital, made  his  public  entry  into  Paris.  He  was 
on  horseback,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  cortege 
of  gentlemen  who  had  gone  out  to  meet  him, 
and  near  the  barrier  of  Pantin  was  met  by  the 
marshals  of  France,  in  full  costume,  with  Ney 
at  their  head.  "  Mon  Seigneur,"  said  Marshal 
Ney,  speaking  for  himself  and  his  brethren  in 
arms,  "  we  have  served  with  zeal  a  govern- 
ment which  commanded  us  in  the  name  of 
France :  your  highness  and  his  majesty  will 
see  with  what  fidelity  we  will  serve  our  legiti- 
mate king."  "Messieurs,"  replied  the  Count 
d'Artois,  "  you  have  illustrated  the  French 
arms ;  you  have  carried,  even  into  countries 
the  most  remote,  the  glory  of  the  French  name  ; 
the  king  claims  your  exploits  :  what  has  en- 
nobled France  can  never  be  strange  to  him." 
The  procession,  which  swelled  immensely  as  it 
advanced,  proceeded  to  Notre  Dame,  where  the 
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prince  returned  thanks  for  his  restoration  to  his 
country.  "There  is  nothing  changed,"  said 
he ;  "  only  a  Frenchman  the  more  in  Paris : 
this  is  the  first  day  of  happiness  I  have  experi- 
enced for  twenty-five  years."* 

Louis  XVIII.  was  not  long  of  responding  to 
fL    '      tne  ca^  ma&e  uPon  him  by  the 
XViTMntcXon-  Senate.     On  the  20th  of  April  the 
don  and  Paris,     fugitive  monarch  left  his  peaee- 
'APrii20.  able  retreat  of  Hartwell,  to  be 

again  tossed  on  the  stormy  sea  of  public  affairs, 
and  made  his  entry  amid  an  extraordinary  con- 
course of  spectators  into  London,  where  he  was 
received  in  state  by  the  prince  regent.  No 
words  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  en- 
thusiasm which  prevailed  on  this  occasion.  It 
was  a  great  national  triumph,  unmixed  by  one 
circumstance  of  alloy ;  it  gave  demonstration 
strong  of  the  total  overthrow  of  the  Revolution- 
ary system  ;  sympathy  with  an  illustrious  race, 
long  weighed  down  with  misfortune,  was  min- 
gled with  exultation  at  the  glorious  reward  now 
obtained  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  toils  and 
dangers.  "White  cockades  were  universal ;  the 
general  rapture  was  shared  alike  by  the  rich 
and  the  poor ;  the  fierce  divisions,  the  rancor- 
ous faction,  with  which  the  war  commenced,  had 
disappeared  in  one  tumultuous  swell  of  universal 
exultation.  "  Sire,"  said  the  monarch,  with  emo- 
tion, to  the  prince  regent,  when  he  first  addressed 
him,  "  I  shall  always  consider  that,  under  God, 
I  owe  my  restoration  to  your  royal  highness." 
The  prince  regent  received  his  illustrious  guest 
with  that  dignified  courtesy  for  which  he  was 
so  celebrated,  accompanied  the  royal  family  to 
Dover,  and  bade  them  farewell  at  the  extremity 
of  the  pier  at  that  place.  In  a  beautiful 
day,  and  with  the  utmost  splendour,  the 
royal  squadron,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  accompanied  the  illustrious  exiles 
to  their  own  country  ;  and  hardly  had  the  thun- 
der of  artillery  from  the  castle  of  Dover  ceased 
to  ring  in  the  ears,  when  the  chalk  cliffs  of 
France  exhibited  a  continued  blaze,  and  the 
roar  of  cannon  on  every  projecting  point,  from 
Calais  to  Boulogne,  announced  the  arrival  of  the 
monarch  in  the  kingdom  of  his  forefathers.! 

Hitherto  the  progress  of  the  sovereign  had 
King'sentry  been  a  continued  triumph ;  but  as  he 
into  Paris,  advanced  through  France,  although 
May  3.  tne  crowds  which  were  everywhere 
assembled  on  the  wayside  to  see  him  pass  re- 
ceived him  always  with  respect,  sometimes 
with  enthusiasm,  yet  it  was  apparent  that  there 
was  a  mixed  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
The  unanimous  transports  which  had  greeted 
his  entry  into  London,  and  passage  through 
England,  were  no  longer  to  be  discerned.  The 
feeling  of  loyalty,  one  of  the  noblest  passions 
which  can  fill  the  breast,  because  one  of  the 
least  selfish,  was  nearly  extinct  in  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  ;  the  return  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily was  accompanied  with  circumstances  of 
deep  national  humiliation  ;  their  principal  feel- 
ing was  curiosity  to  see  the  strangers.  The 
king  arrived  at  Compeigne  on  the  29th,  and  the 
preparations  for  his  reception  at  Paris  having 
been  completed,  he  made  his  public  entry  by  the 
gate  of  St.  Denis  on  the  3d  of  May,  in  the  midst 

*  Beauch.,  ii.,  407,  415.  Burgh.,  307.  Lab.,  ii.,  437, 
438. 

t  Cap.,  Cent  Jours,  i.,  7,  10.  Ann.  Reg.,  1814.  Chron- 
icle, 34,  36     Beauch.,  ii.,  509,  515.     Lab.,  ii.,  473,  474. 
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of  a  prodigious  concourse  of  spectators.  TJhe 
Duchess  d'Angouleme  was  seated  by  his  side  : 
the  Old  Guard  of  Napoleon  formed  his  escort : 
the  National  Guard  of  Paris  kept  the  streets 
for  the  procession  ;  and  innumerable  officers  and 
privates  of  the  allied  armies  added,  by  their  gay 
and  varied  uniforms,  to  the  splendour  of  the 
scene.  The  procession  proceeded  first  to  No- 
tre Dame,  where  the  king  and  the  royal  family 
returned  thanks  for  their  restoration,  and  then 
proceeded  by  the  quays  and  the  Pont  Neuf  to 
the  Tuileries  When  the  Duchess  d'Angouleme 
reached  the  fopt  of  the  principal  stair  of  that  pal- 
ace, which  she  had  not  seen  since  the  10th  of 
August,  1792,  when,  in  company  with  Louis 
XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette,  she  left  it  to  take 
refuge  from  the  insurgents  in  the  National  As- 
sembly,* her  emotions  were  so  overpowering, 
that  she  fell  down  insensible  at  the  king's  feet. 
But  these  awful  recollections  produced  little  or 
no  effect  on  the  Parisians ;  and  the  principal 
observation  was,  that  the  king's  and  princess's 
dresses  were  cut  in  the  London  fashion,  and  that 
the  Duchess  d'Angouleme  was  a  perfect  fright 
with  her  low  English  bonnet.+t 

But  a  more  serious  duty  awaited  this  re- 
stored monarch  ;  and  having  now 
resumed  the  reins  of  government,  ApnT^d'for 
the  first  care  which  awaited  him  was  the  French 

the    difficult   task    Of    Concluding    a   abandonment 

treaty  of  peace  with  the  allied  pow- 


ofal!  theircon- 
quests. 


ers,  which  should  at  once  satisfy 
their  just  and  inevitable  demands,  and  not  prove 
an  insuperable  stumbling-block  in  the  first  days 
of  his  restoration  to  the  French  people.  The 
generous,  perhaps  in  some  degree  imprudent, 
expressions  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  at  the 
first  taking  of  Paris,  had  produced  a  prodigious 
impression  ;  his  popularity  was  at  the  highest 
point,  and  his  influence  at  the  capital  altogether 
irresistible.  It  was  the  idea  that  they  would 
escape  by  his  magnanimity  from  the  consequen- 
ces of  defeat,  and  retain,  even  after  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  capital,  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
their  conquests,  which  had  reconciled  them  to 
the  Restoration,  and  produced  the  general  burst 
in  favour  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  But  when, 
the  diplomatists  began  coolly  to  sit  down  to  re- 
duce the  conditions  of  the  treaty  to  writing,  it 
was  no  easy  matter  to  reconcile  these  expecta- 
tions with  the  obvious  necessity  of  curtailing 
France  so  much  that  it  should  not  again  prove 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  Europe  ;  and  it  re- 
quired all  the  address  of  Talleyrand  and  the 
other  ministers  who  had  been  appointed  by  the 
kinsr  to  overcome  the  difficulty. $ 

By  a  convention  concluded  on  the  23d  of 
April,  it  was  provided  that  the  French  troops 
in  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Low  Countries, 
should  evacuate  all  the  fortresses  and  countries 


*  Ante,  i.,  129. 

t  Cap, Hist,  de  laRestauration,  1.  Beauch.,  ii., 517,533. 
Bour.,  x  ,  239,  242.  Lab.,  ii.,  479,  480.  Moniteur,  May  4, 
1814.     Thib.,  x.,  92. 

X  At  this  period  the  English  fashion  for  bonnets  was  ex- 
ceedingly low,  and  the  French  proportionally  high  :  so  that 
the  contrast  between  the  Duchess  d'Angouleme's  hayma- 
ker's bonnet  and  the  splendid  coiffures  and  feathers  with 
which  the  ladies  were  adorned  a't  Paris,  was  sufficiently 
striking.  When  Louis  crossed  the  Pont  Neuf,  the  veil  was 
taken  off  the  statue  of  Henry  IV.,  which  had  been  placed 
there  a  week  before,  and  which  bore  the  inscription,  "  Lu- 
dovico  reduce,  Henricus  redivivus,"  which  was  the  felicitous 
thought  of  M.  Lally  Tollendal.—  Personal  observation. 
I)  Hard.,  xii.,  422,  423.  Lab.,  ii.,  483, 484.  Sav.,  vi.,  174, 175 
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Prodigious  ex- 


beyond  the  frontiers  of  Old  France, 
tent  of  the  ""  as  they  stood  on  the  1st  of  January, 
possessions  1792,  which  was  at  one  blow  to 
Fr"nceded  b7  sweeP  away  the  whole  conquests 

of  the  Revolution.  The  allied 
troops  were  with  as  little  delay  as  possible 
to  evacuate  the  whole  of  the  territory  so  de- 
fined, and  all  military  exactions  on  both  sides 
were  by  a  secret  article  to  cease  forthwith.  The 
principal  object  of  this  clause  was  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  unbounded  and  scourging  requisitions  of 
Marshal  Davoust,  who  still  retained  possession 
of  Hamburg.  The  number  of  strong  places,  and 
the  quantity  of  artillery,  warlike  stores,  and  muni- 
ments of  war  which  by  this  convention  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  allies,  was  prodigious,  and  al- 
together unexampled  in  the  annals  of  military 
trophies.  They  convey  alone  a  stupendous  idea 
of  the  vast  extent  of  the  military  resources 
which  at  one  period  were  at  the  disposal  of 
the  French  emperor,  and  of  the  strange  and 
ruinous  policy  which  prompted  him  to  disperse 
his  troops  over  so  many  distant  strongholds, 
when  he  was  contending  against  greatly  superi- 
or forces  of  the  enemy  for  life  and  death  on  the 
plains  of  Champagne.  Hamburg,  Magdebourg, 
and  Wesel,  in  Germany  ;  Maestricht,  Mayence, 
Luxemburg,  and  Kehl,  on  the  Rhine  and  the 
Meuse ;  Flushing,  Bergen-op-Zoom,  Antwerp, 
Ostend,  Nieuport,  and  many  others,  in  the  Low 
Countries  ;  Mantua,  Alexandria,  Peschiera,  Ga- 
vi,  Turin,  in  Italy  ;  Barcelona,  Figueras,  Rosas, 
Tortosa,  in  Spain  ;  besides  a  vast  number  of 
others  of  lesser  note,  were  abandoned.  Fifty- 
three  fortresses  of  note,  twelve  thousand  pieces 
of  cannon,  ammunition  and  military  stores  in 
incalculable  quantities,  and  garrisons  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  men,*  all 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  Old  France,  were  thus 
at  one  blow  surrendered  !  What  a  picture  does 
this  present  of  the  astonishing  strength  and  te- 
nacity of  the  grasp  which  Napoleon  had  thus 
laid  on  Europe  ;  of  the  magnitude  of  the  milita- 
ry giant  whose  weight  had  so  long  oppressed 
the  world,  when  even  in  his  last  extremity,  and 
after  such  unheard-of  reverses,  he  yet  had  such 
magnificent  spoils  to  yield  up  to  the  victor  !  But 
what  is  physical  strength  where  moral  virtue  is 
wanting?  and  what  the  external  resources  of 
an  empire,  when  its  heart  is  paralyzed  by  the 
selfishness  of  a  revolution  It 

The  treaty  of  the  30th  of  May  was  signed 

at  Paris  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
30thayt  Paris.y  France  on  the  one  side,  and  Great 

Britain,  Russia,  and  Prussia  on  the 


*  The  magnitude  of  these  garrisons,  even  in  the  last  mo- 
ments of  the  Empire,  and  when  Napoleon  was  literally 
crushed  at  Paris  for  want  of  men,  was  such  as  almost  to  ex- 
ceed belief.  The  following  was  the  amount  of  a  few  of  the 
principal,  as  they  finally  evacuated  the  fortresses  they  Held 
on  the  conclusion  of  hostilities : 

Garrisons.         Surrendered. 

Hamburg  12,300  ....  25th  May. 

Magdebourg 16,000  ....  25th  May. 

Wesel  10,000  ....  10th  May. 

Mayence 15,000 4th  May. 

Barcelona 6,000....   12th  May. 

Antwerp 17.5(10  ....  6th  May. 

Mantua 6,000     ...  28th  April. 

Alexandria        5,500  ....  30th  April. 

Bergen-op-Zoom 4,000 24th  April. 

92  300 
— See  Schoei.l,  Histoire  dcs  Trailes  de  Paix,  x.,  442,  413  ; 
and  Ante,  iv.,  371. 

1  K.«h,  iii.,  667,  669.  Schoell,  x.,  442,  445.  Martens, 
N.  Itecueil,  i.,  706 


other ;  but  after  the  convention  of  the  23d  of 
April,  it  contained  little  which  was  not  foreseen, 
by  the  French.  It  provided  that  France  should 
be  reduced  to  its  original  limits,  as  they  stood 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1792,  with  the  exception 
of  various  cessions  of  small  territories,  some  to 
France  by  the  neighbouring  powers,  others  by 
France  to  them,  for  the  sake  of  defining  more 
clearly,  and  for  mutual  advantage,  its  frontiers, 
but  which,  upon  a  balance  of  gains  and  losses, 
gave  it  an  increase  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  souls.  Avignon,  however,  and  the 
country  of  Venaisin,  the  first  conquests  of  the 
Revolution,  were  secured  to  it.  France,  on  the 
other  hand,  consented  to  abandon  all  preten- 
sions to  any  territories  beyond  these  limits,  and 
to  throw  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  fortifications 
being  erected  on  any  points  which  the  new  gov- 
ernments of  those  countries  might  deem  expe- 
dient. Holland  was  to  be  an  independent  state, 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the  house  of  Orange, 
but  with  an  accession  of  territory ;  Germany 
was  to  be  independent,  but  under  the  guarantee 
of  a  federal  union  ;  Switzerland  independent, 
governed  by  itself ;  Italy  divided  into  sovereign 
states.  The  free  navigation  of  the  Rhine  was 
expressly  stipulated.  Malta,  the  ostensible  cause 
of  the  renewal  of  the  war  after  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  was  ceded  in  perpetuity,  with  its  de- 
pendances,  to  Great  Britain ;  and  she,  on  her 
part,  agreed  to  restore  all  the  colonies  taken 
from  France  or  her  allies  during  the  war,  with 
the  exception  of  the  islands  of  Tobago,  St.  Lu- 
cie, and  the  portion  of  St.  Domingo  formerly  be- 
longing to  Spain,  which  was  to  be  restored  to 
that  power,  in  the  West,  and  the  Isle  of  France 
in  the  East  Indies.  Guadaloupe,  Martinique, 
and  Le  Guyane  were  restored  to  France.  France 
was  to  be  permitted  to  form  commercial  estab- 
lishments in  the  East  Indies,  but  under  the  con- 
dition that  no  more  troops  were  to  be  sent  there 
than  were  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  police  ; 
and  she  regained  the  right  of  fishing  on  the  coast 
of  Newfoundland  and  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence. The  fleet  of  Antwerp,  which  consisted 
of  thirty-eight  ships  of  the  line  and  fifteen  frig- 
ates, was  to  be  divided  into  three  parts,  of 
which  two  were  to  be  restored  to  France,  and 
one  to  the  King  of  Holland.  The  ships,  how- 
ever, of  France  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  allies  before  the  armistice  of  the  23d  of 
April,  and  especially  the  fleet  at  the  Texel,  were 
to  remain  with  the  allies ;  and  they  were  im- 
mediately made  over  to  the  King  of  Holland. 
All  subordinate  points  and  matters  of  detail 
were,  by  common  consent,  referred  to  a  con- 
gress of  all  the  great  powers,  which  it  was 
agreed  should  assemble  at  Vienna  in  the  suc- 
ceeding autumn.* 

Such  were  the  public  articles  of  the  treaty ; 
but,  in  addition  to  these,  there  was  „  ..  , 

.  .   '      ,        ,  •   ,     Secret  articles 

a  secret  treaty  also  signed,  which  of  tlie  treaty, 
contained  articles  of  considerable 
importance,  and  which  pointed  in  no  obscure 
manner  to  the  policy  which  was  to  be  pursued 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe.  They  related  chiefly  to  the  disposal 
of  the  immense  territories,  containing  no  less 
than  15,360,000  souls,  which  had  been  sevtr- 
ed  from  Napoleon's  empire,  besides  16,000,000 


*  Martens,  Sup.,  or  N.  JR.,  ii.,  1  ;  and  Schoell,  x.,  486, 
496. 
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more  from  its  external  dependances,  which  were 
now  in  great  part  at  the  disposal  of  the  allied 
powers.  The  leading  principle  which  regulated 
these  distributions  was  to  strengthen  the  second- 
rate  states  which  bordered  upon  France,  and 
from  the  weakness  of  which  she  had  hitherto 
always  been  able  to  make  successful  irruptions 
from  her  own  territories,  before  the  more  dis- 
tant sovereigns  could  come  to  their  support. 
To  guard  against  this  danger,  it  was  provided 
that  Piedmont  should  receive  an  accession  of 
territory  by  the  incorporation  of  Genoa  with  her 
dominions,  the  latter  town  being  declared  a  free 
port ;  that  the  reconstruction  of  Switzerland, 
as  agreed  on  by  the  allied  powers,  should  be 
ratified  by  France ;  that  Flanders,  between  the 
Scheldt  and  the  Meuse,  should  be  annexed  to 
Holland  ;  and  the  German  States  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  which  had  been  conquered 
from  France,  divided  between  Holland  and  Prus- 
sia.* 

Such  was  the  treaty  of  Paris,  the  most  glo- 
Reflections  on  riousthat  England  had  ever  conclu- 
the  treaty  of  ded — glorious,  even  more  from  what 
Paris.  sne  abandoned  than  what  she  re- 

tained of  her  conquests.  With  her  enemy  ab- 
solutely at  her  feet — with  half  of  France  over- 
run by  four  hundred  thousand  victorious  troops 
— with  her  capital  taken,  and  her  emperor  vir- 
tually a  prisoner  in  exile,  she  gave  to  her  no 
inconsiderable  accession  of  territory  in  Europe, 
and  restored  three  fourths  of  her  colonial  pos- 
sessions. Not  a  village  was  reft  from  Old 
France  ;  not  a  military  contribution  was  levied  ; 
not  a  palace  or  a  museum  was  rifled  ;  not  an 
indignity  to  the  national  honour  was  offered. 
All  that  was  done  was  to  restore  the  provinces 
which,  since  her  career  of  conquest  began  in 
1794,  she  had  wrested  from  the  adjoining  pow- 
ers. The  French  museums,  loaded  with  the 
spoils  of  Italy,  Germany,  Spain,  Flanders,  and 
Holland,  were  left  untouched  ;  even  the  sacred 
relics  of  Sans-Souci,  and  of  the  great  King  of 
Prussia,  were  unreclaimed  ;  so  far  from  follow- 
ing Napoleon's  bad  example,  in  seizing  every 
article  of  value  wherever  he  went,  the  allies, 
when  they  had  them  in  their  power,  did  not 
even  reclaim  their  own.t  What  did  Napoleon 
do  to  Prussia,  in  similar  circumstances,  in  1807 1 
"Why,  he  imposed  on  that  limited  state,  with 
only  seven  millions  of  inhabitants,  a  war  con- 
tribution of  £26,000.000,  and  severed  from  it 
the  half  of  its  dominions.  J  What  did  he  do  to 
Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  in  1809 1  Why, 
he  imposed  on  it  a  contribution  of  £9,500,000, 
and  wrested  from  it  a  fourth  of  the  monarchy.^ 
If  the  allies  had  acted  in  a  similar  spirit  in  1«14, 
how  much  of  the  territories  of  Old  France  would 
they  have  left  to  its  inhabitants'!  What  crush- 
ing contributions  would  they  have  levied  for 
many  a  long  and  weary  year  on  the  vanquish- 
ed ;  what  havoc  would  they  have  made  in  all 
the  museums  and  royal  palaces  of  France. ! 
Doubtless,  their  forbearance  was  not  entirely 
owing  to  disinterestedness  ;  doubtless,  they  had 


*  Cap.,  Cent  Jours,  i.,  18,  19. 

t  Napoleon  had  some  of  these  with  him,  in  the  room  in 
•which  he  died  at  St  Helena.  "  Vous  examinez,"  said  he, 
"  cette  gTande  horloge  ,  elle  servait  de  reveil-matin  au 
Grand  Frederic.  Je  l'ai  prise  a  Potsdam:  e'etait  tout  ce 
que  valait  la  Prusse." — Antomarchi.  Derniers  Jours  de 
Napoleon,  i.,  97. 

X  Ante,  ii.,  546.  $  Ante,  iii.,  258. 


jealousies  of  their  own  to  consider,  political  ob- 
jects of  their  own  to  gain  in  reconciling  France 
to  the  new  dynasty  ;  but  still  their  policy  was- 
founded  on  a  noble  spirit — it  rested  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  eradicating  hostility  by  generosity,  and 
avenging  injury  by  forgiveness.  The  result 
proved  that,  in  doing  so,  they  proceeded  on  too 
exalted  an  estimate  of  human  nature. 

In  the  general  settlement  of  Europe  after  the 
Revolutionary  deluge  had  subsided, 
the  fate  of  one  of  the  most  perse-  Retu™°f  the 

i        ,.i      i        ,.    ii      :■  pope  to  Rome. 

vering,  and  not  the  least  illustrious, 
of  Napoleon's  opponents  must  not  be  overlook- 
ed. Pious  the  VII.,  after  having  been  taken 
away,  he  knew  not  whither,  by  orders  of  Napo- 
leon, from  Fontainebleau  on  the  23d  of  January,, 
in  virtue  of  the  convention  already  mentioned,* 
had  been  still,  under  one  pretext  or  another,  de- 
tained in  the  French  territory,  and  was  still  in 
Provence  when  Paris  was  taken.  One 
of  the  first  cares  of  the  provisional  gov-  pn 
ernment  was,  by  a  decree,  to  direct  him  to  be 
instantly  set  at  liberty,  and  conducted  to  the- 
Italian  frontiers  with  all  the  honours  due  to  his 
rank.  He  entered  Italy,  accordingly,  and  at  Ce- 
sina,  near  Parma,  had  an  interview  with  Murat, 
who  exhibited  to  him  the  original  of  a  memori- 
al, a  copy  of  which  a  number  of  the  nobles  and 
chief  inhabitants  of  Rome  had  presented  to  the 
allied  powers,  praying  to  have  the  Roman  States 
incorporated  with  one  of  the  secular  powers  of 
Italy.  Without  looking  at  the  memoir,  so  as  to- 
know  what  signatures  were  attached  to  it,  the 
generous  pontiff  at  once  threw  it  into  the  fire. 
Continuing  his  route  by  slow  journeys,  which, 
the  feeble  state  of  his  health  rendered  necessa- 
ry, he  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  on 
the  23d,  and  entered  that  city  on  the  24th  of 
May,  nearly  five  years  after  he  had  been  vio- 
lently carried  off  at  dead  of  night  by  the  troops 
of  Napoleon.  Opinions  had  been  divided,  pre- 
viously, as  to  the  expedience  of  his  return,  and 
those  who  had  signed  the  memorial  to  the  al- 
lies justly  dreaded  the  effects  of  his  resentment ; 
but  the  generous  proceeding  at  Cesina  over- 
came all  hearts,  and  he  was  received  with  unan- 
imous and  heartfelt  expressions  of  satisfaction. 
Stricken  by  conscience,  some  of  the  nobles  who 
had  signed  the  memorial  came  next  day  to  re- 
quest forgiveness.  "  Have  we  not  some  faults, 
too,  to  reproach  ourselves  with,!"  replied  the 
generous  pontiff:  "let  us  bury  our  injuries  in 
oblivion. "t 

The  world  has  never  seen,  probably  the  world 
will  never  again  see,  so  marvellous 
a  spectacle  as  the  streets  of  Paris  ^sp^tade" 
exhibited  from  the  31st  of  April,  which  Parie 
when  the  entry  of  the  allies  took  exhibited  at 
place,  till  the  16th  of  June,  when,  thls  peri0(L 
upon  their  finally  retiring,  the  service  of  the 
posts  was  restored  to  the  National  Guard  of  the 
capital.  In  a  state  of  the  most  profound  tran- 
quillity, with  the  most  absolute  protection  of  life 
and  property,  even  the  most  obnoxious  of  their 
former  enemies,  the  capital  of  Napoleon  was  to 
be  seen  occupied  by  the  troops  of  twenty  differ- 
ent nations,  whom  the  oppression  of  his  govern- 
ment had  roused  to  arms  from  the  walls  of  Chi- 
na to  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  As  if  by  the  wand 
of  a  mighty  enchanter,  all  the  angry  passions,, 


*  Ante,  iv.,  276. 
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the  fierce  contentions,  which  had  so  long  del- 
uged the  world  with  blood,  seemed  to  be  stilled, 
and  victors  and  vanquished  sank  down  side  by 
side  into  the  enjoyment  of  repose.     Beside  the 
veterans  of  Napoleon's  Old  Guard,  who  still  re- 
tained, even  in  the  moment  of  defeat,  and  when 
surrounded    by  the   might  of  foreign  powers, 
their  martial  and  undaunted  aspect,  were  to  be 
seen  the  superb  household  troops  of  Russia  and 
Prussia ;    the   splendid   cuirassiers  of  Austria 
shone  in  glittering  steel ;  the  iron  veterans  of 
Blucher  still  eyed  the  troops  of  France  with 
jealousy,  as  if  their  enmity  was  unappeased  even 
by  the  conquest  of  their  enemies.    The  nomade 
tribes  of  Asia  and  the  Ukraine  were  to  be  seen  in 
every  street ;  groups  of  Cossack  bivouacs  lay  in 
the  Champs-Elysees ;  the  Bashkirs  and  Tartars 
gazed  with  undisguised  avidity,  but  restrained 
hands,  on  the  gorgeous  display  of  jewelry  and 
dress  which  were  displayed  in  the  shop  windows 
to  attract  the  notice  of  the  numerous  princes 
and  potentates  who   thronged  the  metropolis 
Every  morning  the  noble  columns  of  the  Preoba 
ainsky  and  Simonefsky  Guards  marched  out  of 
•the  barracks  of  the  EcoleMilitaire,  to  exercise  on 
the  Champ  de  Mars  ;  at  noon,  reviews  of  cav- 
alry succeeded,  and  the  earth  shook  under  the 
thundering  charge  of  the  Russian  cuirassiers. 
Often  in  the  evening  the  allied  monarchs  were 
to  be  seen  at  the  opera,  or  some  of  the  theatres  ; 
and  the  applause  with  which  they  were  receiv- 
ed resembled  what  might  have  been  expected 
if  Napoleon  had  returned  in  triumph  from  the 
capture  of  their  capitals.  Early  in  June,  Welling  • 
ton,  who  had  been   appointed  ambassador  of 
England  at  the  court  of  the  Tuileries,  appeared 
-among  them  ;  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm, 
and  the  opera-house  never  shook  with  louder  ap- 
plause than  when  he  first  made  his  appearance 
there  after  the  battle  of  Toulouse.* 

One  peculiarity  in  the  Russian  and  Prussian 
■n  ■        .    ,-    armies,  which  most  excited  the  at- 

(Jniversal  reli-  .  .    . 

giuus  feelings  tention  of  the  Parisians,  was  the 
of  the  aliied  universal  and  simple  feeling  of  piety 
troops.  Wltn  vvhich  they  were  animated. 

To  an  infidel  generation,  who  had  known  Chris- 
tianity only  in  its  corruption,  and  judged  of  its 
spirit  only  from  the  misrepresentation  of  its 
enemies,  this  circumstance  was  the  subject  of 
general  astonishment  and  partial  admiration. 
"  We  listened,"  says  a  contemporary  French 
journalist,  "to  young  Russian  officers,  on  the 
very  day  of  their  triumphant  entrance  into  Par- 
is, who  spoke  of  their  exploits  from  Moscow  to 
the  Seine  as  of  deeds  which  had  been  accom- 
plished under  the  immediate  guidance  of  Divine 
Providence,  and  ascribing  to  themselves  only 
the  glory  of  having  been  chosen  as  the  instru- 
ments for  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  decree. 
They  spoke  of  their  victories  without  exultation, 
and  m  language  so  simple,  that  it  seemed  to  us 
as  if  they  did  so,  by  common  consent,  out  of 
politeness.  They  showed  us  a  silver  medal, 
worn  equally  by  their  generals  and  private  sol- 
diers as  a  badge  of  distinction. t  On  the  one 
side  is  represented  the  eye  of  Providence,  and 
on  the  other  these  words  from  Scripture,  '  Not 
unto  us,  not  unto  us,  but  to  thy  name.'  We 
must  aliow  it  is  religion  which  has  formed  the 
sacred  bond  of  their  union  for  the  benefit  of 


'  Personal  observation, 
t  The  Medal  of  1B12. 
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mankind,  the  emblems  of  which  their  troops 
wear  on  their  garments.  No  human  motive 
could  have  induced  them  to  make  sacrifices  un- 
paralleled in  history."*  Such  was  the  spirit 
which  conquered  the  French  Revolution  ;  such, 
on  the  testimony  of  the  vanquished,  the  princi- 
ples which  gave  final  victory  to  the  arms  of  the 
desert  in  the  centre  of  civilized  infidelity.  The 
opposite  characters  of  the  two  contending  pow- 
ers were  perfectly  represented  by  one  circum- 
stance :  Napoleon  placed  on  his  triumphant  col- 
umn in  the  Place  Vendome  a  statue  of  himself; 
Alexander,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  caus- 
ed the  column,  which  the  gratitude  of  the  Sen- 
ate decreed  for  him  at  St.  Petersburg,  to  be 
surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Religion,  extending 
her  arms  to  bless  mankind.! 

Before  the  allied  armies  broke  up  from  Paris, 
a  grand  review  took  place  of  the  Grand  review 
whole  troops  in  and  around  that  of  the  allied 
city,  comprising  the  elite  of  the  al-  troops  at  Paris, 
lied  forces  then  in  France.  Seven-  May  20- 
ty  thousand  men,  with  eighty-two  guns,  were 
drawn  up  three  deep  on  the  road,  from  the  bar- 
rier of  Neuilly  to  the  bridge  of  St.  Cloud  :  they 
occupied  the  whole  space,  and  certainly  a  more 
magnificent  military  spectacle  never  was  wit- 
nessed. When  the  Emperor  Alexander,  with 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  King  of  Prussia, 
and  all  the  marshals  and  generals  of  their  re- 
spective armies,  rode  along  the  line,  the  accla- 
mations of  the  troops,  at  first  loud  and  over- 
powering, then  getting  fainter  and  fainter  as 
they  died  away  in  the  distance,  were  inex- 
pressibly sublime.  Breaking  then  into  open 
column,  the  whole  defiled  past  the  sovereigns, 
and  such  was  the  splendour  of  their  array,  that 
it  seemed  scarcely  conceivable  that  they  had  so 
recently  been  engaged  in  a  campaign  of  unex- 
ampled duration  and  hardship.  The  Russian 
Guard,  in  particular,  twenty,  and  the  Prussian, 
eight  thousand  strong,  attracted,  by  the  brill- 
iancy of  their  equipments  and  the  precision  of 
their  movements,  universal  admiration.  The 
eye  could  scarcely  bear  the  dazzling  lines  of 
light  which,  under  a  bright  sun  and  a  cloudless 
sky,  were  reflected  from  the  cuirasses  and  sa- 
bres of  the  cavalry.  Proudly  the  celebrated 
regiments  of  the  Russian  Guards,  Preobazin- 
sky,  Simonefsky,  and  Bonnet  d'Or,  marched 
past ;  every  third  or  fourth  man  bore  the  mark, 
in  a  religiously-preserved  chasm  in  his  cap, 
made  by  the  French  grapeshot  on  the  field  of 
Culm.  In  noble  array  the  vast  host  pressed  on 
with  an  erect  air ;  they  passed  through  the  un- 
finished arch  of  Neuilly,  begun  by  Napoleon  to 
the  honour  of  the  Grand  Army,  defiled  in  si- 
lence over  the  Place  of  the  Revolution,  tread- 
ing on  the  spot  where  Louis  XVI.  had  fallen, 
and  scarce  cast  an  eye  on  the  unfinished  col- 
umns of  the  Temple  of  Glory,  commenced  after 
the  triumph  of  Jena.  Among  the  countless 
multitude  whom  the  extraordinary  events  of 
the  period  had  drawn  together  from  every  part 
of  Europe  to  the  French  capital,  and  the  brill- 
iancy of  this  spectacle  had  concentrated  in  one 
spot,  was  one  young  man,  who  had  watched 
with  intense  interest  the  progress  of  the  war 
from  his  earliest  years,  and  who,  tinving  hurried 
from  his  paternal  roof  in  Edinburgh  on  the  first 
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cessation  of  hostilities,  then  conceived  the  first 
idea  of  narrating  its  events  ;  and  amid  its  won- 
ders inhaled  that  ardent  spirit,  that  deep  enthu- 
siasm, which,  sustaining  him  through  fourteen 
subsequent  years  of  travelling  and  study,  and 
fourteen  more  of  composition,  has  at  length  re- 
alized itself  in  the  present  history. 

Having  finally  arranged  matters  at  Paris,  the 
"Visit  of  the  al-  allied  sovereigns,  before  retiring  to 
lied  sovereigns  their  own  dominions,  paid  a  visit 
to  England.  to  London.  It  belongs  to  the  his- 
torians of  England  to  recount  the  festivities  of 
that  joyous  period — that  cloth  of  gold  of  modern 
times — when  the  greatest,  and  wisest,  and 
bravest  in  Europe  came  to  do  voluntary  hom- 
age to  the  free  people  whose  energy  and  perse- 
verance had  saved  themselves  by  their  firm- 
ness, and  Europe  by  their  example.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  as  a  topic  interesting  to  general  history, 
that  the  allied  monarchs  left  Paris  on  the  5th  of 
July,  and  reached  Deal  on  the  8th  ;  that  they 
were  received  with  extraordinary  enthusiasm 
by  all  classes  in  England,  from  the  peasant  to 
the  throne  ;  that  they  were  feasted  with  more 
than  the  usual  magnificence  at  Guildhall,  and 
received  with  more  than  wonted  splendour  at 
the  Palace ;  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was 
invested  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter  at  Carl- 
ton House  ;  and  that  at  Oxford  both  he  and  the 
King  of  Prussia,  as  well  as  Marshal  Biucher, 
were  arrayed  with  all  the  academic  honours 
which  a  grateful  nation  could  bestow ;  that  a 
splendid  naval  review  at  Portsmouth,  where 
thirty  ships  of  the  line  and  frigates  manoeuvred 
together,  conveyed  an  adequate  idea  of  the  na- 
val power  of  England  ;  and  that,  satiated  with 
pomp  and  the  cheers  of  admiration,  they  em- 
barked for  the  Continent  on  their  return  to  their 
own  dominions.  But  two  circumstances  con- 
nected with  this  visit,  at  the  close  of  the  long- 
est, most  costly,  and  bloodiest  war  mentioned 
in  history,  deserve  to  be  recorded,  as  character- 
istic of  the  British  Empire  at  this  period.  When 
Alexander  visited  the  arsenal  at  Woolwich,  and 
saw  the  acres  covered  with  cannon  and  shot  in 
that  stupendous  emporium  of  military  strength, 
he  said,  "  Why,  this  resembles  rather  the  prep- 
aration of  a  great  nation  for  the  commence- 
ment of  a  war,  than  the  stores  still  remaining 
to  it  at  its  termination."  And,  as  the  same 
monarch  surveyed  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  assembled  to  see  him  in  Hyde  Park,  he 
was  so  impressed  with  the  universal  well-being 
of  the  spectators,  that  he  exclaimed,  "  This  is, 
indeed,  imposing  ;  but  where  are  the  people1?"* 
One  other  circumstance,  of  domestic  interest 
Remarkable  in  its  origin,  but  of  vast  impor- 
circumstance  tance  in  its  ultimate  results,  de- 
■which  led  to     serves  to  be  recorded  of  this  event- 

ofSa'xe  cT      lul    Period-      At    Paris>   durinS   the 

bourg  coming    stay  of  the  allied  monarchs,  there 

to  England.       was  Lord ,  who  had  filled  with 

acknowledged  ability  a  high  diplomatic  situa- 
tion at  their  headquarters  during  the  latter  pe- 
riod of  the  war.  His  lady,  of  high  rank,  had  joined 
him  to  partake  in  the  festivities  of  that  brilliant 
period,  and  with  her  a  young  relative,  equally 
distinguished  by  her  beauty  and  talents,  then 
appearing  in  all  the  freshness  of  opening  youth. 
A  frequent  visiter  at  this  period  in  Lord 's 


family  was  a  young  officer,  then  an  aid-de- 
camp to  the  Grand-duke  Constantine,  a  younger 
brother  of  an  ancient  and  illustrious  family  in 
Germany,  but  who,  like  many  other>  <scions  of 
nobility,  had  more  blood  in  his  veins  than 
money  in  his  pocket.  The  young  aid-de-camp 
speedily  was  captivated  by  the  graces  of  the 
English  lady ;  and  when  the  sovereigns  were^ 

about  to  set  out  for  England,  whither  Lord  

was  to  accompany  them,  he  bitterly  lamented 
the  scantiness  of  his  finances,  which  prevented, 
him  from  following  in  the  train  of  such  attrac- 
tion.    Lord good-humouredly  told  him  he 

should  always  find  a  place  at  his  table  when  he 
was  not  otherwise  engaged,  and  that  he  would 
put  him  in  the  way  of  seeing  all  the  world    \ 
the  British  metropolis,  which  he  would  pi«ba 
never  see  to  such  advantage  again.     Such 
offer,  especially  when  seconded  by  such  inf  j- 
ences,  proved  irresistible,  and  the  young  Ger- 
man gladly  followed  them  to  London.     He  was 
there  speedily  introduced  to,  and  ere  long  dis- 
tinguished  by  the  Princess   Charlotte,  whose 
projected  alliance  with  the  Prince  of  Orange 
had  recently  before  been  broken  off".     Though 
the   princess   remarked  him,  however,  it  was 
nothing  more,  at  that  time,  than  a  passing  re- 
gard, for  her  thoughts  were  then  more  seriously 
occupied  by  another.     Having  received,  at  the 
same  time,  what  he  deemed  some  encourage- 
ment, the  young  soldier  proposed  to  the  prin- 
cess and  was  refused,  and  subsequently  went  to 
Vienna,  during  the  sitting  of  the  Congress  at 
that   place,  where  his   susceptible  heart   was 
speedily   engrossed   in    another   tender   affair. 
Invincible  obstacles,  however,  presented  them- 
selves to  the  realization  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte's views,  which  had  led  to  her  first  rejection 
of  the  gallant  Germa'n  ;  he  received  a  friendly 
hint  from  London  to  make  his  at'entions  to  the 
fair  Austrian  less  remarkable  :  he  returned  to 
the  English  capital,  again  proposed  to  the  Eng- 
lish princess,  and  was  accepted.     It  was  Prince 
Leopold  of  Saxe-Cobourg  ;  and  his  subsequent 
destiny,  and  that  of  his  family,  exceeds  all  that 
romance  has   figured  of  the  marvellous.     He 
married  the  heiress  of  England ;  after  her  la- 
mented end  he  espoused  a  daughter  of  France  : 
he  was  offered  the  throne  of  Greece,  he  accept- 
ed the  crown  of  Belgium.     In  consequence  of. 
his  elevation,  one  of  his  nephews  has  married 
the  heiress  of  Portugal,  another  the  Queen  of 
England  ;  and  the  accidental  fancy  of  a  young- 
German   officer  for   a   beautiful  English   lady; 
has,  in  its  ultimate  results,  given  three  king- 
doms to  his  family,  placed  on  one  of  his  rela- 
tives  the  crown  of  the  greatest  empire  that  has. 
existed  in  the  world  since  the  fall  of  Rome,  and 
restored  to  England  in  hazardous  times  the  ines- 
timable blessing  of  a  direct  line  of  succession  to 
the  throne.* 

The  march  upon  St.  Dizier  was  unquestion- 
ably  expedient   as   a  measure  of  Reflections  on- 
military  policy,  and  as  such  it  may  the  decisive 
be  regarded  as  the  last  of  those  movement  on 
brilliant  movements  in  that  aston-  St-  D,ZIer- 


*  Ann.   Reg.,  1814,  43,  55.     Chronicle.     Croly,  Life  of 
Geo  IV.,  ii.,  67,  71. 


*  It  would  be  indelicate,  duriiu;  the  life  of  some  of  the 
persons  mentioned  in  the  preceding  curious  narration,  to 
give  their  names  to  the  public.  Those  acquainted  with  the- 
elevated  circles  of  English  society  at  that  period,  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  filling  them  up  ;  and  the  facts  may  be  relied 
on,  as  the  author  had  them  from  some  of  the  parties  imme- 
diately concerned. 
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ishing  campaign,  which  alone  would  be  sufficient 
to  give  immortality  to  the  name  of  Napoleon. 
Wiien  his  whole  remaining  resources  had  been 
fairly  worn  out  in  that  marvellous  struggle,  he 
had  a  fair  prospect  by  this  felicitous  conception 
of  renewing  the  contest  on  fresh  ground,  hither- 
to comparatively  unexhausted,  and  of  tripling  his 
force  in  the  held  by  the  addition  of  the  garri- 
sons drawn  from  the  frontier  fortresses.  How 
nearly  it  succeeded  is  proved  by  the  extreme 
difficulty  which  Alexander  had  to  prevent  the 
Austrian  commander  from  commencing,  in  con- 
sequence, a  ruinous  retreat ;  and  his  own  words, 
that  his  anxiety  on  that  occasion  made  half  his 
hair  turn  gray.  Yet  this  movement,  beyond  all 
question,  proved  his  ruin  ;  for,  by  giving  room 
for  the  manly  counsels  of  Blucher  and  the  Rus- 
sian emperor,  it  exposed  the  capital  to  the  as- 
sault of  irresistible  forces,  and  led  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  French  emperor's  power  in  the 
very  quarter  where  he  had  deemed  it  most  se- 
curely founded.  And  that  he  fully  appreciated 
the  danger  of  an  attack  there,  is  decisively  proved 
by  the  haste  with  which  he  at  once  abandoned 
all  the  military  advantages  of  the  march  on  St. 
Dizier  to  avert  it,  and  the  decisive  results  which 
followed  the  start  which  the  allies  had  got  of 
him  at  the  capital  by  only  eight-and-forty  hours. 
It  was  not  thus  with  the  other  European  mon- 
archies  when  they  were  involved 
this  reTpeauf  in  disaster :  Vienna  was  taken  by 
the  uiher  Eu-  Napoleon  in  1805  ;  but  the  Austri- 
lupean  men-  ans  fought  the  battle  of  Austerlitz, 
archies.  and  nad  wei[nigh  rest.ore(j  affairs 

after  that  event;  it  was  again  taken  in  1809, 
but  the  monarchy  stood  firm,  and  reduced  the 
invader  to  the  verge  of  ruin  at  Aspern  and  Wa- 
gram.  Berlin  was  captured  by  the  Russians  in 
1750,  and  by  Napoleon  in  1806  ;  but  that  did  not 
prevent  the  Great  Frederic,  in  the  first  instance, 
from  bringing  to  a  glorious  close  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  nor  Frederic  William  in  the  second, 
from  gallantly  struggling  with  his  Russian  al- 
lies for  existence  in  the  farthest  corner  of  his 
dominions,  amid  the  snows  of  Eylau.  Madrid 
fell  an  easy  prey,  in  1808,  to  the  mingled  fraud 
and  violence  of  the  French  emperor  ;  but  Spain, 
notwithstanding,  continued  to  maintain  a  mor- 
tal struggle  for  six  long  years  with  the  forces 
of  Napoleon  Russia  was  pierced  to  the  heart 
in  1812,  and  her  ancient  capital  became  the 
spoil  of  the  invader ;  but  Alexander  continued 
the  contest  with  unabated  vigour,  and  from  the 
flames  of  Moscow  arose  the  fire  which  deliver- 
ed the  world.  How,  then,  did  it  happen  that 
the  fall  of  the  capital,  which  in  all  these  other 
cases,  so  far  from  being  the  termination,  was 
rather  the  commencement  of  the  most  desper- 
ate and  protracted  period  of  the  war,  should  in 
France  alone  have  had  a  totally  opposite  effect ; 
and  that  the  capture  of  Paris  should  not  merely 
have  been  the  conquest  of  a  kingdom,  but  the 
overthrow  of  a  system,  the  change  of  a  dynasty, 
which  still  spread  its  ramifications  over  the  half 
of  Europe  ! 
The  cause  of  this  remarkable  difference  is  to 
,  .  .    be  found  in  the  decisive  distinction 

Causes  'if  this  .,        ,  , 

diiicrence.  m  t,,e  last  crisis  between  a  revo- 
lutionary and  an  established  gov- 
ernment, and  the  different  motives  to  human 
action  which  the  two  bring  to  bear  upon  man- 
kind.    A  revolution  being  founded  m  general 


on  the  triumph  of  violence,  robbery,  and  trea^ 
son,  over  fidelity,  order,  and  loyalty,  and  almost 
always  accompanied  in  its  progress  by  a  hideou3 
effusion  of  blood  and  spoliation  of  property,  it3 
leaders,  if  successful,  have  no  means  of  rous- 
ing or  retaining  the  attachment  of  their  follow- 
ers but  by  constantly  appealing  to  the  pas3ion3 
of  the  world.  Equality,  patriotism,  liberty, 
glory,  constitute  the  successive  and  brilliant 
meteors  which  they  launch  forth  to  dazzle  and 
inspire  mankind.  They  have  an  instinctive 
dread  of  the  influences  of  heaven  ;  all  allusion 
to  a  Supreme  Being  appears  to  them  as  fanati- 
cism ;  they  would  willingly  bury  all  thoughts 
of  another  world  in  oblivion.  As  long  as  suc- 
cess attends  their  efforts,  the  powerful  bond  of 
worldly  interest  or  temporary  passion  binds 
together  the  unholy  alliance,  and  its  force  proves 
for  a  long  period  irresistible.  But  the  very  prin- 
ciple which  constitutes  its  strength  in  prosper- 
ity affords  the  measure  of  its  weakness  in  adver- 
sity ;  its  idol  being  worldly  success,  when  that 
idol  is  pierced  to  the  heart  by  the  destroy- 
er, "  the  ocean  vault  falls  in,  and  all  are  crush- 
ed." The  same  motives  of  action,  the  same 
principles  of  conduct,  which  make  them  unani- 
mously rally  around  the  eagles  of  the  conqueror, 
necessarily  lead  them  to  abandon  the  standards 
of  the  unfortunate.  The  enthusiasm  of  Auster- 
litz, however  different  in  its  aspect,  sprang  from 
the  same  source  as  the  defections  of  Fontaine- 
bleau  :  in  both  cases  they  were  true  to  one  and 
the  same  principle — self-interest. 

The  existence  of  this  motive,  as  the  moving 
general  principle,  is  quite  consist- 
ent  with  the  utmost  generosity  Jld^advance- 
and  heroism  in  individual  cases,  meat  was  the 
though  these,  unhappily,  daily  be-  mainspring  of 
come  less  frequent  in  the  late  the  KeVulutlon- 
stages  of  the  national  malady.  Nay,  the  ab- 
sorbing passion  for  individual  advancement, 
which,  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  revolu- 
tion, comes  to  obliterate  every  other  feeling, 
springs  from  the  ill-regulated  impulse  given  in 
the  outset  to  the  generous  affections.  For  such 
is  the  deceitfulness  of  sin  and  the  proneness  to 
self-aggrandizement  in  human  nature,  that  the 
passions  cannot  be  set  violently  in  motion,  even 
by  the  disinterested  feelings,  without  the  selfish 
ere  long  obtaining  the  mastery  of  the  current : 
as  in  a  town  carried  by  a  storm,  how  sublime 
soever  may  be  the  heroism,  how  glorious  the 
self-sacrifice  with  which  the  troops  mount  the 
breach,  the  strife,  if  successful,  is  sure  to  ter- 
minate in  the  worst  atrocities  of  pillage,  rape, 
and  conflagration.  It  is  Religion  alone,  which, 
by  opening  a  scene  of  ambition  beyond  the  grave, 
can  provide  a  counterpoise  to  the  overwhelming, 
torrent  of  worldly  ambition,  which  can  render 
men  nobly  superior  to  all  the  storms  of  time, 
and  give  the  same  fidelity  to  a  falling  which 
revolution  secures  to  a  rising  cause. 

That  this,  and  not  any  peculiar  fickleness  or 
proneness  to  change,  was  the  real  Wl(]e  dilfer. 
cause  of  the  universal  and  disgrace-  ence  from  the 
ful  desertion  by  France  of  its  revo-  fidelity  of  the 
lutionary  chief  when  he  became  un-  u"juarchy- 
fortunate,  is  decisively  proved  by  the  considera- 
tion that,  in  other  times,  even  in  France  itself, 
in  those  parts  of  the  country,  or  among  those 
classes  where  the  old  influences  still  survived, 
the  most  glorious  examples  of  constancy  and 
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fidelity  had  been  found.  In  the  course  of  the 
wars  with  England,  Paris  was  not  only  taken, 
but  occupied  eighteen  years  by  the  English  ar- 
mies ;  an  English  king  was  crowned  King  of 
France  at  Rheims  ;  and  so  complete  was  the 
prostration  of  the  country,  that  an  English  corps, 
not  ten  thousand  strong,  marched  right  through 
the  heart  of  France,  from  Calais  to  Bayonne, 
without  encountering  any  opposition  ;  but  that 
did  not  subjugate  the  French  people,  nor  hinder 
them  from  gloriously  rallying  behind  the  Loire, 
and  twice  expelling  the  English  from  their  ter- 
ritory. The  League  long  held  Paris  ;  but  that 
did  not  prevent  Henry  IV.,  at  the  head  of  the 
forces  of  the  provinces,  from  laying  siege  to  it, 
and  placing  himself,  a  Protestant  chief,  on  the 
throne  of  France.  Where,  in  the  annals  of  the 
world,  shall  we  find  more  touching  examples  of 
heroism  in  misfortune,  constancy  in  adversity, 
than  in  La  Vendee,  under  the  Republican  mas- 
sacre, or  in  Lyons,  under  the  mitraillades  of 
Fouche  and  Collot  d'Herbois  1  Even  in  Paris, 
stripped  as  it  had  been  of  almost  the  whole  of 
the  nobility  by  the  previous  emigration,  five 
hundred  devoted  gentlemen  hastened  to  the 
Tuileries,  on  the  10th  of  August,  1792,  to  meet 
death  with  the  royal  family  ;  but  not  one  went 
from  thence  to  Fontainebleau  to  share  exile  with 
Napoleon  on  the  eve  of  his  overthrow. 

It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  attempt  to  shel- 
It  was  misfor-  ter  tne  tergiversations  of  Fontaine- 
tune  alone  bleau  under  any  peculiarity  of  na- 
which  render-  tional  character,  or  to  ascribe  to 
unpopular"1*  human  nature  what  is  only  true  of 
its  baseness  under  the  vices  of  a 
revolution.  It  is  equally  vain  to  allege  that  ne- 
cessity drove  the  French  leaders  to  this  meas- 
ure ;  that  they  had  no  alternative  ;  and  that 
desertion  of  Napoleon,  or  national  ruin,  stared 
them  in  the  face.  If  that  were  the  case,  what 
condemnation  so  severe  could  be  passed  on  the 
revolutionary  system  as  the  admission  that  it 
had  brought  matters,  under  chiefs  and  leaders 
of  the  nation's  own  appointment,  to  such  a  pass, 
that  nothing  remained  but  to  ruin  their  country 
or  betray  the  hero  whom  they  had  placed  upon 
the  throne  I  But,  in  truth,  it  was  misfortune, 
and  the  stoppage  of  the  robbery  of  Europe, 
which  alone  rendered  Napoleon  unpopular,  and 
undermined  the  colossal  power  which  the  Rev- 
olution had  reared  up.  Not  a  whisper  was 
heard  against  his  system  of  government  as  long 
as  it  was  victorious  ;  it  was  at  the  zenith  of  its 
popularity  when,  after  twelve  years'  continu- 
ance, he  crossed  the  Niemen  ;  it  was  when  it 
became  unfortunate  alone  that  it  was  felt  to  be 
insupportable.  If  the  French  eagles  had  gone 
on  from  conquest  to  conquest,  France  would 
have  yielded  up  the  last  drop  of  its  blood  to  his 
ambition,  and  he  would  have  lived  and  died 
surrounded  by  the  adulation  of  its  whole  inhabi- 
tants, though  it  had  deprived  all  its  mothers  of 
their  sons,  and  all  the  civilized  world  of  its  pos- 
sessions. 

No  position  is  more  frequently  maintained  by 
Any  restoration  the  Fre»ch  writers  of  the  liberal 
of  the  R.volu-  school,  than  that  Napoleon  perish- 
tionary  system  ed  because  he  departed  from  the 
was  impossible    principles  of  the  Revolution  ;  that 

at  this  Dt'Tlnil 

the  monarch  forgot  the  maxims  of 
the  citizen,  the  emperor  the  simplicity  of  the 
general ;  that  he  stifled  the  national  voice  till 


it  had  become  extinct,  and  curbed  the  popular 
energies  till  they  had  been  forgotten  ;  that  he 
fell  at  last,  less  under  the  bayonets  of  banded 
Europe,  than  in  consequence  of  his  despotic 
terror  at  putting  arms  into  the  hands  of  his  own 
people  ;  and  that,  if  he  had  revived  in  1814  the 
Revolutionary  energy  of  1793,  he  would  have 
proved  equally  victorious.  They  might  as  well 
say,  that  if  the  old,  worn-out  debauchee  of  sixty- 
would  only  resume  the  vigour  and  the  passions 
of  twenty-five,  he  would  extricate  himself  from 
all  his  ailments.  Doubtless  he  would  succeed  in 
so  doing,  by  such  a  miracle,  for  a  time  ;  and  he 
might,  if  so  renovated,  run  again,  for  twenty 
years,  the  career  of  pleasure,  licentiousness, 
suffering,  and  decay.  But  is  such  a  restoration 
in  the  last  stages  of  excitement,  whether  indi- 
vidual or  national,  possible  ?  Is  it  desirable  t 
Was  there  ever  such  a  thing  heard  of  as  a  na- 
tion, after  twenty-five  years'  suffering  and  ex- 
haustion from  the  indulgence  of  its  social  or 
convulsive  passions,  again  commencing  the  ca- 
reer of  delusion  and  ruin  1  Never.  Men  arc 
hardly  ever  warned  by  the  sufferings  of  prece- 
ding generations,  but  they  are  never  insensible 
to  the  agonies  of  their  own. 

Equally  extravagant  is  the  idea  frequently 
started  by  a  more  amiable  and  phil-  A  ific  career 
anthrop'c  class  of  writers,  that  it  was  impracti- 
was  Napoleon's  ambition  which  cable  to  Napo- 
ruined  the  cause  of  the  Revolu-  leon- 
ti«n  ;  and  that  if  he  had  only  turned  his  sword 
into  a  ploughshare  and  cultivated  the  arts  of 
peace,  after  he  had  gained  possession  of  su- 
preme power,  as  he  had  done  those  of  war  to 
attain  it,  he  might  have  successfully  established 
in  Fiance  the  glorious  fabric  of  constitutional 
freedom.  They  know  little  of  human  nature, 
of  the  deceitfulness  of  sin,  and  downward  prog- 
ress of  the  career  of  passion,  who  think  such  a 
transformation  practicable.  They  know  still 
less  of  the  laws  of  the  moral  world,  who  deem 
such  a  result  consistent  with  the  administra- 
tion of  a  just  and  beneficent  Providence.  Are 
the  h  .bits  necessary  for  the  building  up  consti- 
tutional freedom  ;  the  industry,  self  denial,  and 
frugality,  which  must  constitute  its  bases  in  the 
great  body  of  the  people ;  the  moderation,  dis- 
interestedness, and  general  sway  of  virtue,  which 
must  characterize  the  leaders  of  the  state,  to  be 
acquired  amid  the  total  breaking  up  of  society, 
the  closing  of  all  the  channels  <f  pacific  indus- 
try, the  excitement  and  animation  of  war  ?  Is 
the  general  abandonment  of  religion,  the  uni- 
versal worship  of  the  idol  of  worldly  success, 
the  sacrifice  of  every  principle  at  the  shrine  of 
self-interest,  the  school  in  which  the  domestic 
and  social  virtues  are  to  be  learned  !  Are  rob- 
bery, devastation,  and  murder,  the  sweeping 
away  of  the  property  of  ages,  the  pounny  out 
like  water  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  the  steps 
by  which,  under  a  just  Providence,  the  glorious 
fabric  of  durable  freedom  is  to  be  erected  ?  We 
might  well  despair  of  the  fortunes  of  the  human 
race,  if  the  French  Revolution  could  have  given 
the  people  engaged  in  it  such  a  blessing. 

Napoleon  knew  well  the  fallacy  of  this  idea. 
He  constantly  affirmed  that  he  was  Nanoleon,s 
not  to  be  accused  for  the  wars  which  views  of  the 
he  undertook;   that  they  were  iinpo-  rompulsjon 
sed  upon  him  by  an  invincible  neces-  ^actcd"1* 
sity  ;  that  glory  and  success — in  oth- 
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er  words,  perpetual  conquest — were  the  condi- 
tions of  his  tenure  of  power ;  that  he  was  but 
the  head  of  a  military  republic,  which  would  ad- 
mit of  no  pause  in  its  career  ;  that  conquest  was 
with  him  essential  to  existence ;  and  that  the 
first  pause  in  the  march  of  victory  would  prove 
the  commencement  of  ruin.  This  history  has, 
indeed,  been  written  to  little  purpose  if  it  is  not 
manifest,  even  to  the  most  inconsiderate,  that 
he  was  right  in  these  ideas,  and  that  it  was  not 
.himself,  but  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  is 
chargeable  with  his  fall.  The  ardent  and  yet 
disappointed  passions  of  the  Revolution,  the 
millions  thrown  out  of  pacific  employment,  the 
insatiable  desires  awakened,  the  boundless  an- 
ticipations formed,  during  the  progress  of  that 
great  convulsion,  could  by  possibility  find  vent 
only  in  external  conquest.  The  simple  pursuits 
of  industry,  the  unobtrusive  path  of  duty,  the 
heroic  self-denial  of  virtue,  the  only  sure  basis  of 
general  freedom,  were  insupportable  to  men  thus 
violently  excited.  If  we  would  know  where  the 
-career  of  conquest,  once  successfully  commen- 
ced by  a  Democratic  state,  must  of  necessity 
lead,  we  have  only  to  look  to  the  empire  of  Rome 
in  ancient,  or  of  British  India  in  modern  times. 
Even  now  the  fever  still  burns  in  the  veins  of 
France  :  her  maniac  punishment  is  not  yet  ter- 
minated. Not  all  the  blood  shed  by  Napoleon, 
not  her  millions*  of  citizens  slaughtered,  have 
been  able  to  subdue  the  fierce  ebullition:  the 
double  conquest  of  her  capital  has  been  unable 
to  tame  her  pride  :  and  nothing  but  the  consum- 
.mate  talents  and  courage  of  Louis  Philippe, 
joined  to  the  philosophic  wisdom  of  M.  Guizot, 
have  been  able  to  prevent  her  from  rushing 
.again  into  the  career  of  glory,  of  suffering,  and 
of  punishment. 

The  French  Revolution,  therefore,  is  to  be 
View  of  the  regarded  as  a  great  whole,  of  which 
progressive  the  enthusiasm  of  1789  was  the  corn- 
phases  of  the  mencement;  the  rebellion  against 
Revolution.  g0vernment  and  massacre  of  the 
•king,  the  second  stage ;  the  Reign  of  Terror 
and  charnel-house  of  La  Vendee,  the  third  ;  the 
conquests  and  glory  of  Napoleon,  the  fourth ; 
the  subjugation  of  France  and  treachery  of 
Fontainebleau,  the  consummation.  Its  external 
-degradation  and  internal  infamy  at  the  latter 
period  were  as  necessary  a  part  of  its  progress, 


*  Levies  of  men  in  France  since  the  Revolution  : 

1793 300,000 

1793 1,200,000 

1798 200,000 

1799 200,000 

1801 30,000 

17th  Jan.,  1805 60,000 

24th  Sept.,  1805    80,000 

4th  Dec,  1806 80,000 

7th  April,  1807 80,000 

21st  Jan.,  1808 80,000 

10th  Sept.,  1808 160.000 

IBth  April,  1809 30,000 

18th  April,  1809 10,000 

5th  Oct.,  1809 ...  3fi,000 

13th  Dec,  1810    120,000 

13th  Dec,  1810    40,000 

20th  Dec,  1811 ...  120,000 

13th  March,  1812 100,000 

1st  Sept,  1812    137.000 

IlthJm.  1813 ...  250,000 

3d  April.  1813    180,000 

24th  Aus;.,  1813 30,000 

9lh  Oct.,  1813 280,000 


15th  Nov.,  1813 


300,000 


Total 4.103,000 

-Opkfioue,  x".,  510  ;  and  Moniteurs  «.   the  above  dates, 
v  LL.  IV. — \J  G  G 


as  inevitable  a  result  of  its  principles,  as  the 
harvest  reaped  in  autumn  is  of  the  seed  sown 
in  spring.  The  connexion — the  necessary  con- 
nexion between  the  two,  now  stands  revealed, 
in  colours  of  imperishable  light ;  they  are  stamp- 
ed in  characters  of  fire  on  the  adamantine  tab- 
lets of  history.  Therefore  it  is  that  any  nar- 
rative of  the  Revolution,  which  does  not  follo\r 
it  out  to  its  fall,  must  necessarily  be  imperfect, 
both  in  the  fidelity  of  its  picture  and  the  truth 
of  its  moral.  To  stop  at  the  accession  of  the 
Directory,  or  the  seizure  of  supreme  power  by 
Napoleon,  as  many  have  done,  is  to  halt  in  our 
account  of  a  fever  at  the  ninth  or  thirteenth  day, 
when  the  crisis  did  not  come  on  till  the  twenty- 
first.  And  he  who,  after  reflecting  on  the  events 
of  this  marvellous  progress,  in  which  the  efforts 
of  ages,  and  the  punishment  of  generations, 
were  all  concentrated  into  one  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, does  not  believe  in  the  Divine  superin- 
tendence of  human  affairs,  and  the  reward  of 
virtuous  and  punishment  of  guilty  nations  in 
this  world,  would  not  be  converted  though  one 
rose  from  the  dead. 

An  author,  in  whom  simplicity  or  beauty  of 
expression    often    conceals    depth 
and  justice  of  thought,  has  thus  ex-  whtch'thJ Di- 
plained  the  mode  of  the  Divine  ad-  vine  govem- 
ministration,   and   the  manner  in  mentofna- 
which  it  works  out  its  decrees  by  ^ns  1S  came<* 
the  instrumentality  of  free  agents  : 
"  The  beauty  and  magnificence,"  says  Blair, 
"  of  the  universe  are  much  heightened  by  its  be- 
ing an  extensive  and  complicated  system,  in 
which  a  variety  of  springs  are  made  to  play, 
and  a  multitude  of  different  movements   are 
with  admirable  art  regulated  and  kept  in  order. 
Interfering  interests  and  jarring  passions  are  in 
such  manner  balanced   against  one  another ; 
such  proper  checks  are  placed  on  the  violence 
of  human  pursuits,  and  the  wrath  of  man  is 
made  so  to  hold  its  course,  that  how  opposite 
soever  the  several  motions  at  first  appear  to  be, 
yet  they  all  concur  at  last  in  one  result.    While, 
among  the  multitudes  that  dwell  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  some  are  submissive  to  the  Divine 
authority,  some  rise  up  in  rebellion  against  it ; 
others,  absorbed  in  their  pleasures  and  pursuits, 
are  totally  inattentive  to  it ;   they  are  all  so 
moved    by    an    imperceptible    influence    from 
above,  that  the  zeal  of  the  dutiful,  the  wrath  of 
the  rebellious,  and  the  indifference  of  the  care- 
less, contribute,  finally,  to  the  glory  of  God. 
All  are  governed  in  such  a  manner  as  suits 
their  powers,  and  is  consistent  with  their  moral 
freedom :    yet  the  various   acts  of  these  free 
agents  all  conspire  to  work  out  the  etern;;l  pur- 
poses of  heaven.     The  system  upon  which  the 
Divine  government   plainly   proceeds   is,   that 
men's  own  wickedness  should  be  appointed  to 
correct  them,  that  they  should  be  snared  in  the 
work  of  their  own  hands.     When  the  vices  of 
men  require  punishment  to  be  inflicted,  the  Al- 
mighty is  at  no  loss  for  the  ministers  of  justice. 
No  special  interpositions  of  power  are  requisite. 
He  has  no  occasion  to  step  from  his  throne  and 
interrupt  the  majestic  order  of  nature.     With 
the  solemnity   which   befits  Omnipotence,   he 
pronounce?,  '  Ephraim  is  joined  to  his  idols : 
let  him  alone.'      He   leaves   transgressors   to 
their  own  guilt,  and  their  punishment  follows 
of  course.     Their  own  sins  do  the  work  of  justice. 
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They  lift  the  scourge ;  and  with  every  stroke 
they  inflict  on  the  criminal,  they  mix  the  se- 
vere admonition  that  he  is  reaping  only  the  fruit 
of  his  own  deeds,  and  deserves  all  that  he 
suffers."* 

Without  pretending  to  explain  the  various 
Universal  down-  modes  by  which  this  awful  and 
■ward  progress  of  mysterious  system  of  Divine  ad- 
sin-  ministration,  in  which  ourselves 

are  at  once  the  agents  and  the  objects  of  reward 
and  punishment,  is  carried  on,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  be  struck  with  the  powerful  operation  of 
two  moral  laws  of  our  being,  with  the  reality  of 
which  every  one,  from  the  experience  of  his 
own  breast,  as  well  as  the  observation  of  those 
around  him,  must  be  familiar.  The  first  is,  that 
every  irregular  passion  or  illicit  desire  acquires 
strength  from  every  gratification  which  it  re- 
ceives, and  becomes  the  more  uncontrollable 
the  more  it  is  indulged.  The  second,  that  the 
power  of  self-denial  and  the  energy  of  virtue 
increases  with  every  occasion  on  which  it  is 
called  forth,  until  at  length  it  becomes  a  form- 
ed habit,  and  requires  hardly  any  effort  for  its 
accomplishment.  In  the  first  instance,  whether 
with  nations  or  individuals,  "c'est  le  dernier;" 
in  the  second,  "  c'est  le  premier  pas  qui  coute." 
On  the  counteracting  force  of  these  two  laws 
the  whole  moral  administration  of  the  universe 
hinges,  as  its  physical  equilibrium  is  dependant 
on  the  opposite  influences  of  the  centripetal  and 
centrifugal  forces. 

It  is  by  gradual  and  latent  steps  that  the  de- 
Gradual  and  struction  of  virtue,  whether  in  the 
deceitful  prog-  individual  or  in  the  community,  be- 
ressofvice.  gins.  The  first  advances  of  sin  are 
clothed  in  the  garb  of  liberality  and  philanthro- 
py ;  the  colours  it  then  assumes  are  the  hom- 
age which  vice  pays  to  virtue.  If  the  evil  un- 
veiled itself  at  the  beginning — if  the  storm  which 
is  to  uproot  society  discovered  as  it  rose  all  its 
horrors,  there  are  few  who  would  not  shrink 
from  its  contact.  But  its  first  appearance  is  so 
attractive  that  few  are  sensible  of  its  real  na- 
ture ;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  most  hardened 
egotism  in  the  end  derives  its  chief  strength  in 
the  outset  from  the  generous  affections.  By 
degrees,  "habit  gives  the  passions  strength, 
while  the  absence  of  glaring  guilt  seemingly 
justifies  them  ;  and,  unawakened  by  remorse, 
the  sinner  proceeds  in  his  course  till  he  waxes 
bold  in  guilt,  and  becomes  ripe  for  ruin.  We 
are  imperceptibly  betrayed  ;  from  one  licentious 
attachment,  one  criminal  passion  led  on  to  an- 
other, till  all  self-government  is  lost,  and  we  are 
hurried  to  destruction.  In  this  manner  every 
criminal  passion  in  its  progress  swells  and 
blackens,  till  what  was  at  first  a  small  cloud, 
no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand  rising  from  the  sea, 
is  found  to  carry  the  tempest  in  its  womb."+ 
What  is  the  career  of  the  drunkard,  the  game- 
ster, or  the  sensualist,  but  an  exemplification  of 
the  truth  of  this  picture  1  Reader !  if  you  have 
any  doubt  of  the  reality  of  this  moral  law,  search 
your  own  hearts,  call  to  mind  your  own  ways  ; 
exactly  the  same  principle  applies  to  nations. 
What  is  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution, 
in  all  its  stages,  but  an  exemplification  of  this 
truth  when  applied  to  social  passions'!  And 
how  did  the  vast  confederacy  of  earthly  passion, 

*  Blair,  iv.,  Serm.  14  ;  and  ii.,  Serm.  14. 
t  Blair,  i.,  177. 


which  had  so  long  bestrode  the  world,  ultimate- 
ly break  up  1  Despite  the  bright  and  glowing 
colours  with  which  its  Aurora  arose,  despite 
the  great  and  glorious  deeds  by  which  its  noon- 
tide was  emblazoned,  it  sunk  in  the  end  amid 
the  basest  and  most  degrading  selfishness.  It 
perished  precisely  as  a  gang  of  robbers  does,  in 
which,  when  the  stroke  of  adversity  is  at  last 
felt,  each,  true  to  the  god  of  his  idolatry,  strives 
to  save  himself  by  betraying  his  leader.  The 
same  law  which  makes  an  apple  fall  to  the 
ground  regulates  the  planets  in  their  courses. 

The  second  moral  principle,  not  less  univer- 
sal alike  in  individuals  and  nations  And  ascending 
than  the  first,  is  open  to  the  daily  career  of  vir- 
observation  of  every  one,  equally  tue- 
in  his  own  breast  and  the  conduct  of  others. 
Every  one  has  felt,  in  his  own  experience,  how- 
ever little  he  may  have  practised   it — every 
teacher  of  youth  has  ascertained  by  observation 
— every  moralist  from  the  beginning  of  time  has 
enforced  the  remark,  as  the  last  conclusion  of 
wisdom — that  the  path  of  virtue  is  rough  and 
thorny  at  the  outset;  that  habits  of  industry 
and  self-denial  are  to  be  gained  only  by  exer- 
tion ;  that  the  ascent  is  rugged,  the  path  steep, 
but  that  the  difficulty  diminishes  as  the  effort 
is  continued  ;  and  that,  when  the  "  summit  is 
reached,  the  heaven  is  above  your  head,  and  at 
your  feet  the  kingdom  of  Cachemere."     And 
such  is  the  effect  of  effort  strenuously  made  in 
the  cause  of  virtue,  that  it  purifies  itself  as  it  ad- 
vances, and   progressively  casts  off  the  inter- 
mixture of  worldly  passion,  which  often  sullied 
the  purity  of  its  motives  in  the  outset.     Hence 
the  constant  elevation  often  observed  in  the 
character  of  good  men  as  they  advance  in  life, 
till  at  its  close  they  almost  seem  to  have  lost 
every  stain  of  human   corruption,  and  to  be 
translated  rather  than  raised,  by  death  to  im- 
mortality.    It  is  in  this  moral  law  that  the  an- 
tagonist principle  of  social  as  well  as  individual 
evil  is  to  be  found,  and  it  was  by  its  operation 
upon  successive  nations  that  the  dreadful  night- 
mare of  the  French  Revolution  was  thrown  off 
the  world.     Many  selfish  desires,  much  corrupt 
ambition,  great  moral  weakness,  numerous  po- 
litical sins,  stained  the  first  efforts  of  the  coa- 
lition, and  in  them  at  that  period  England  bad 
her  full  share.    For  these  sins  they  suffered,  and 
are   suffering;  and  the   punishment  of  Great , 
Britain  will  continue  as  long  as  the  national 
debt  endures  ;*  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  as  long 
as  Poland  festers,  a  thorn  of  weakness,  in  their 
sides.    But  how  unworthy  soever  its  champions 
at  first  may  have  been,  the  cause  for  which  they 
contended  was  a  noble  one — it  was  that  of  re- 
ligion, fidelity,  and  freedom  ;  and  as  the  contest 
rolled  on,  they  were  purified  in  the  only  school 
of  real  amelioration — the  school  of  suffering. 
Gradually  the  baser  elements  were  washed  out 
of  the  confederacy  ;  the  nations,  after  long  ago- 
ny, came  comparatively  pure  out  of  the  furnace ; 
and  at  last,  instead  of  the  selfishness  and  rapa- 
city of  1794,  were  exhibited  the  constancy  of 
Saragossa,  the  devotion  of  Aspern,the  heroism 
of  the  Tyrol,  the  resurrection  of  Prussia  ;  and 
the  war,  which  had  commenced  with  the  parti- 
tion of  Poland  and  the  attempted  partition  of 


*  If  England  had  acted  at  the  outset  of  the  war  as  she  did 
at  the  close,  the  ontest  would  have  been  terminated  in 
1793,  and  £600,000,000  saved  from  the  national  debt. 
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France,  terminated  with  the  flames  of  Moscow 
and  the  pardon  of  Paris. 

Is,  then,  the  cause  of  freedom  utterly  hope- 
„      ,  less ;    does    agitation    necessarily 

How  alone  can  '  ,    ,.."  ....  J 

this  downward  lead  to  rebellion,  rebellion  to  rev- 
progress  be  olution  ;  and  must  the  prophetic 
averted  ?  eye  0f  wisc[orn  ever  anticipate  in 

the  infant  struggles  of  liberty  the  blood  of  Robes- 
pierre, the  carnage  of  Napoleon,  the  treachery 
of  Fontainebleau  '!  No.  It  is  not  the  career  of 
freedom :  it  is  the  career  of  sin  which  leads, 
and  ever  will  lead,  to  such  results.  It  is  in  the 
disregard  of  moral  obligation  when  done  with 
beneficent  intentions  ;  in  the  fatal  maxim  that 
the  end  will  justify  the  means  ;  in  the  oblivion 
of  the  Divine  precept,  that  "  evil  is  not  to  be  done 
that  good  may  come  of  it ;"  and  not  in  any  fa- 
tality connected  with  revolutions,  that  the  real 
cause  of  this  deplorable  downward  progress  is 
to  be  found.  And  if  the  supporters  of  freedom 
would  avoid  this  otherwise  inevitable  retribu- 
tion— if  they  would  escape  being  led  on  from 
desire  to  desire,  from  acquisition  to  acquisition, 
from  passion  to  passion,  from  crime  to  crime, 
till  a  Moscow  retreat  drowns  their  hopes  in 
blood,  or  a  treachery  of  Fontainebleau  forever 
disgraces  them  in  the  eyes  of  mankind — they 
must  resolutely  in  the  outset  withstand  the 
tempter,  and  avoid  all  measures,  whatever  their 
apparent  expedience  may  be,  which  are  not  ev- 
idently based  on  immutable  justice.  If  this,  the 
only  compass  in  the  dark  night  of  revolution,  is 
not  steadily  observed  ;  if  property  is  ever  taken 
without  compensation  being  given ;  or  blood 
shed  without  the  commission  of  crimes  to  which 
that  penalty  is  by  law  attached ;  or  institutions 
uprooted,  sanctioned  by  the  experience  of  ages, 
when  their  modification  was  practicable  :  if,  in 
short,  the  principle  is  acted  on,  that  the  end  will 
justify  the  means,  unbounded  national  calami- 
ties are  at  hand,  and  the  very  objects  for  which 
these  sins  are  committed  will  be  forever  lost. 

What  are  the  difficulties  which  now  beset 
Is  a  free  gov-  tne  philosophic  statesman  in  the 
eminent  possi-  attempt  to  construct  the  fabric  of 
We iu  France?  constitutional  freedom  in  France? 
They  are,  that  the  national  morality  has  been 
destroyed  in  the  citizens  of  towns,  in  whose 
hands  alone  political  power  is  vested ;  that  there 
is  no  moral  strength  or  political  energy  in  the 
country ;  that  no  great  proprietors  exist  to 
steady  or  direct  general  opinion,  or  counterbal- 
ance either  the  encroachments  of  the  executive 
or  the  madness  of  the  people  ;  that  France  has 
fallen  under  a  subjection  to  Paris,  to  which  there 
is  nothing  comparable  in  European  history ;  that 


the  Praetorian  guards  of  the  capital  rule  the 
state  ;  that  ten  millions  of  separate  proprietors, 
the  great  majority  at  the  plough,  can  achieve  no 
more  in  the  cause  of  freedom  than  an  army  of 
privates  without  officers  ;  that  commercial  op- 
ulence and  habits  of  sober  judgment  have  been 
destroyed,  never  to  revive;  that  a  thirst  for  ex- 
citement everywhere  prevails,  and  general  self- 
ishness disgraces  the  nation  ;  that  religion  has 
never  resumed  its  sway  over  the  influential 
classes  ;  that  rank  has  ceased  to  be  hereditary, 
and,  having  become  the  appanage  of  office  only, 
is  a  virtual  addition  to  the  power  of  the  sover- 
eign ;  and  that  the  general  depravity  renders 
indispensable  a  powerful  centralized  and  mili- 
tary government.  In  what  respect  does  this 
state  of  things  differ  from  the  institutions  of 
China  or  the  Byzantine  Empire!  "The  Ro- 
mans," says  Gibbon,  "  aspired  to  be  equal :  they 
were  levelled  by  the  equality  of  Asiatic  servi- 
tude." 

And  yet,  what  are  all  these  fatal  peculiarities 
in  the  present  political  and  social 
condition  of  France,  but  the  ef- 


Reasons  which 
must  prevent  it. 


fects  of  the  very  revolutionary 
measures  which  were  the  object  of  such  unan- 
imous support  and  enthusiasm  at  its  commence- 
ment 1  This  was  the  expedience  for  which  the 
crimes  of  the  Revolution  were  committed !  For 
this  it  was  that  they  massacred  the  king,  guillo- 
tined the  nobles,  destroyed  the  Church,  confis- 
cated the  estates,  rendered  bankrupt  the  nation, 
denied  the  Almighty!  to  exchange  European 
for  Asiatic  civilization  !  to  destroy  the  elements 
of  freedom  by  crushing  its  strongest  bulwarks, 
and,  by  weakening  the  restraints  of  virtue,  ren- 
der unavoidable  the  fetters  of  force !  Truly 
their  sin  has  recoiled  upon  thein ;  they  have  in- 
deed received  the  work  of  their  own  hands. 
Mr.  Burke  long  ago  said,  "  that  without  a  com- 
plete and  entire  restitution  of  the  confiscated 
property,  liberty  could  never  be  re-established 
in  France."  And  the  justice  of  the  observation 
is  now  apparent,  for  by  it  alone  could  the  ele- 
ments and  bulwarks  of  freedom  be  restored. 
But  restitution,  it  will  be  said,  is  now  impossi- 
ble; the  interests  of  the  new  proprietors  are 
too  immense,  their  political  power  too  great ; 
the  Restoration  was  based  on  their  protection, 
and  they  cannot  be  interfered  with.  Very  pos- 
sibly it  is  so ;  but  that  will  not  alter  the  laws  of 
Nature.  If  Reparation  has  become  impossible,. 
retribution  must  be  endured;  and  that  retri- 
bution, in  the  necessary  result  of  the  crimes  of 
which  it  is  the  punishment,  is  the  doom  of  Ori- 
ental slavery. 
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CHAPTER  LXXVI. 


AMEItICA THE    NEUTRAL  QUESTION — AND    WAR    WITH    THAT    POWER. 


ARGUMENT. 

Vast  Outlet  provided  for  Mankind  in  the  American  Continent. 
— Enchanting  Aspect  of  the  West  India  Islands. — Char- 
acter of  North  America. — Geographical  Division  of  the 
United  States  — The  Prairies  and  Rocky  Mountains.— De- 
scription of  Mexico.  —  Its  vast  Agricultural  Riches,  and 
Capacity  fur  Mankind.— Physical  Description  of  Canada. 
— Its  superficial  Extent,  probable  Resources,  and  Vegeta- 
ble Productions. — Immense  Rivers  of  Central  America. — 
The  Delta  of  the  Mississippi. — Primitive  Forests  of  the 
Southern  Provinces. — Character  of  the  American  Indians. 
—Their  striking  Peculiarities  of  Disposition. — Extraordi- 
nary Growth  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Race  in  the  New  World. 
—  Prospects  of  its  future  Growth. — Prodigious  Increase 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. — Immense  Stream  of 
Emigration  across  the  Alleghany  Mountains. — First  Set- 
tlers, or  Squatters. — Their  Habits  and  Modes  of  Life.— 
Striking  Appearance  of  the  Growth  of  Cultivation  in  the 
Forest. — Extraordinary  Progvess  of  the  Stream  of  Emi- 
gration.— Effect  of  Steam  Navigation  and  Paper  Credit 
upon  the  United  States. — Their  vast  Paper  Circulation. 
— Dreadful  Danger  with  which  it  has  been  attended. — 
General  Well-being  of  the  People. — Proportion  of  the  Ag- 
riculturists and  other  Classes  in  Great  Britain  and  Ameri- 
ca.— General  Attachment  of  Mankind  to  their  Native 
Seats. — Universal  migratory  Turn  of  the  Americans. — 
Causes  of  this  Peculiarity. — Effect  of  the  prodigious  Rise 
in  the  Value  of  Land  in  the  newly-cleared  Parts  of  the 
Country.  —  Extraordinary  Activity  of  the  Americans.  — 
Their  ardent  and  impetuous  Character. — Universal  Dis- 
content which  prevails  among  all  Classes. — General  Thirst 
for  Wealth. — Commercial  Cities  of  the  Union.— Progress 
of  American  Commerce  and  Shipping.  —  Their  present 
Military  Establishments,  and  Naval  Force.— Revenue  and 
Expenditure  of  the  Government. — Sketch  of  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution. — The  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives.—  Their  Formation  and  Power. —  Powers  of  the 
President. — Sovereignty  of  the  People. — Religion  in  the 
United  States. —  Want  of  any  Provision  for  a  National 
Clergy.— Ruinous  Effect  of  the  Dependance  of  the  Cler- 
gy on  their  Flocks. — How  has  Ihis  Democratic  System 
worked? — Irresistible  Power  of  the  Majority. — Total  Ab- 
sence of  Originality,  or  Independence  of  Thought. — Pro- 
digious Effects  of  the  Revolutionary  Law  of  Succession. 
— Spoliation  already  effected  of  the  Commercial  Classes. 
— Insecurity  of  Life  and  Order  in  America.— Peculiarity 
of  the  American  Cruelties  in  this  respect.  —  External 
Weakness  of  the  Americans. — General  Banishment  of  the 
highest  Class  of  Talent  from  the  Public  Service. — State  of 
Dependance  of  the  Bench. — Literature  and  the  Press. — 
Great  Extent  of  Slavery  in  tho  United  States. — Vehe- 
ment Resistance  made  to  its  Abolitim. — Manners  in  Amer- 
ica.— How  has  America  escaped  the  political  Dangers  in- 
cident to  its  Situation? — Political  State  of  Canada  and 
its  Population. — Loyalty  of  the  Canadians. — The  Habi- 
tans  of  Lower  Canada.— Ruinous  Effect  of  the  Constitu- 
tes, cf  1791. — Vast  Importance  of  the  North  American 
Colonies  to  Great  Britain. — Real  Causes  of  the  disastrous 
Issue  of  the  late  American  War. — Effect  of  these  Causes 
on  the  War.  — Efforts  of  Washington  to  maintain  Peace 
with  Great  Britain. — Progress  of  the  Maritime  Dispute 
with  America. — The  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees,  and  Brit- 
ish Orders  in  Council. — Effect  of  these  Decrees  on  tho 
Neutral  Trade. — Origin  of  the  Differences  with  America. 
— Mr.  Erskine's  Negotiations  with  Mr.  Madison ;  which 
the  British  Government  refuses  to  ratify. — Storm  of  In- 
dignation in  the  United  States  at  their  Disavowal.  — Nei- 
ther France  nor  England  will  repeal  their  obnoxious  De- 
crees.—Affair  of  the  Little  Belt  and  President. — Threat- 
ening Aspect  of  the  Negotiations. — Violent  Measures  of 
Congress  in  preparing  for  War.  —  Diminutive  Scale  of 
their  Hjstile  Preparations. — Reflections  on  this  Circum- 
stance.— Invasion  of  Canada  by  General  Hull,  and  his 
Surrender. — Armistice  on  the  Frontier,  which  is  disavow- 
ed by  the  American  Government,  and  Dissatisfaction 
which  it  excites. — Total  Defeat  of  the  Americans  at 
Queenstown. — A  third  Invasion  of  Canada  is  repulsed. — 
Success  of  the  Americans  at  Sea  — Capture  of  the  Guer- 
riere  by  the  <  institution. — Action  between  the  Frolic  and 
Wasp  —Capture  of  the  Macedonian  by  the  United  States ; 
and  of  the  Java  by  the  Constitution. — Desperate  Defence 
of  the  Former.— Capture  of  the  Peacock  by  the  Hornet. 


—Prodigious  moral  Effect  of  these  Victories  of  the  Amer- 
icans.—Reflections  on  the  Causea  to  which  they  were 
owing.— Vigorous  Efforts  made  in  England  to  repair  the 
Disasters.— Great  Effect  of  these  Efforts,  and  Supinenesa 

of  the  American  Government  in  recruiting  the  Navy. 

The  Shannon  and  Chesapeake. —  Approach  of  the  two 
Vessels  to  each  other. —  The  Chesapeake  is  carried  by 

Boarding.  —  Desperate   Conflict  on  her  Quarterdeck. 

Great  moral  Effect  of  this  Victory.— Combats  of  lesser 
Vessels:  The  Boxer  and  Enterprise,  and  Pelican  and  Ar- 
gus.—Actions  in  Chesapeake  Bay.— Operations  by  Land, 
and  Preparations  by  the  Americans  for  carrying  on  the 
War.— Invasion  and  Defeat  of  General  Winchester,  and 
Capture  of  Fort  Ogdenburg.— Capture  of  York,  the  Cap- 
ital of  Upper  Canada,  by  the  Americans.— Great  Efforts 
of  both  Parties  on  the  Lakes.— Defeat  of  the  Americans 
on  the  Miami,  by  General  Proctor.— The  Americans  effect 
a  Landing  on  the  Niagara  Frontier,  of  which  they  become 
entire  Masters— Abortive  Attack  by  Sir  George  Prevost 
on  Sackett's  Harbour.— Surprise  of  the  Americans  at  For- 
ty Mile  Creek,  and  Defeat  of  Boestler.— Fresh  Loan,  and 
new  Taxes  imposed  by  Congress.— Surprise  of  Black  Rock 
Harbour  by  the  British.— Their  Successes  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain  and  at  Plattsburg.— Repulse  of  the  British  at  Fort 
Sandusky  on  Lake  Erie.— The  Americans  acquire  the  Su- 
periority on  Lake  Erie,  and  gallant  Action  of  Captain. 
Barclay  there.— Defeat  of  General  Proctor  by  the  Amer- 
icans on  the  Thames.— Indecisive  Actions  on  Lake  Onta- 
rio.—Operations  in  Lower  Canada.— Defeat  of  General 
Wilkinson  hy  Colonel  Morrison— General  Retreat  of  the 
Americans,  and  Results  of  the  Campaign.— Capture  of 
Fort  Niagara,  Defeat  of  Hull,  and  Burning  of  Buffalo.— 
Maritime  Operations  of  1814.— Capture  of  the  Essex  by 
the  Phcebe  ;  of  the  Frolic  by  the  British,  and  Reindeer  by 
the  Americans  ;  of  the  President  by  the  Endymion,  and 
others. — Operations  in  Canada.— Symptoms  of  approach- 
ing Separation  of  the  Northern  States  of  the  Union  —Re- 
peal of  the  Embargo  and  Non-Importation  Act.— Presi- 
dent's Proclamation  concerning  Neutral  Vessels  —Storm- 
ing of  Fort  Oswego,  and  Failure  at  Sandy  Creek.— Cap- 
ture of  Fort  Erie  by  the  Americans,  and  Battle  of  Chip- 
pewa.— Operations  in  the  Chesapeake. — Battle  of  Bla- 
densburg.  and  Capture  of  Washington.— Failure  at  Bel- 
lair  ;  and  of  the  Attack  on  Baltimore. — Lesser  Actions  in. 
Canada.— Sir  George  Prevost's  Expedition  against  Platts- 
burg.— Defeat  of  tho  Flotilla  on  Lake  Champlain,  and 

Retreat  of  the  British  Army.— Operations  at  Fort  Erie. 

Expedition  against  New-Orleans  —Bloody  Battle  before 
that  Town,  and  Defeat  of  the  British. — Proceedings  of  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts.— Negotiations  at  Ghent, 
and  Treaty  of  Peace  between  America  arid  Great  Britain. 
—Reflections  on  this  Contest.— Its  disastrous  Effects  to 
the  Americans.— On  the  Causes  of  the  mutual  Failure*, 
and  on  future  Hostilities  between  the  two  Countries. 

If  the  friends  of  freedom  are  often  led  to 
despair  of  its  fortunes  amid  the  Vast  outlet  for 
dense  population,  aged  monarchies,  mankind  in  the* 
and  corrupted  passions  of  the  Old  American  con- 
World,  the  Aurora  appears  to  rise  tineut 
in  a  purer  sky  and  with  brighter  colours  in  the; 
other  hemisphere.  In  those  immense  regions 
which  the  genius  of  Columbus  first  laid  open  to 
European  enterprise,  wherfe  vice  had  not  yet 
spread  its  snares  nor  wealth  its  seductions,  the 
free  spirit  and  persevering  industry  of  England 
have  penetrated  a  yet  untrodden  continent,  and 
laid  in  the  wilderness  the  foundations  of  a  vast- 
er monument  of  civilization  than  was  ever  yet 
raised  by  the  hands  of  man.  Nor  has  the  hand 
of  Nature  been  wanting  to  prepare  a  fitting  re- 
ceptacle for  the  august  structure.  Far  beyond 
the  Atlantic  wave,  amid  forests  trod  only  by  the 
casual  passage  of  the  savage,  her  creative  pow- 
ers have  been  for  ages  in  activity  :  in  the  soli- 
tudes of  the  Far  West,  the  garden  of  the  human 
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race  has  been  for  ages  in  preparation ;  and  amid 
the  ceaseless  and  expanding  energies  of  the  Old 
World,  her  prophetic  hand  has  silently  prepared, 
in  the  solitude  of  the  New,  unbounded  resources 
for  the  future  increase  of  man. 

There  is  a  part  of  the  New  World  where  na- 
Eachantino-  ture  appears  clothed  with  the  brilliant 
uspect  of  the  colours,  and  decked  out  with  the  gor- 
West  Indian  geous  array  of  the  tropics.  In  the 
islands.  Gulf  of  Mexico  the  extraordinary 

clearness  of  the  water  reveals  to  the  astonished 
mariner  the  magnitude  of  its  abysses,  and  disclo- 
ses, even  at  the  depth  of  thirty  fathoms,  the  gi- 
gantic vegetation  which,  even  so  far  beneath  the 
surface,  is  drawn  forth  by  the  attraction  of  a  ver- 
tical sun.  In  the  midst  of  these  glassy  waves, 
rarely  disturbed  by  a  ruder  breath  than  the  zeph- 
yrs of  spring,  an  archipelago  of  perfumed  islands 
is  placed,  which  repose,  like  baskets  of  flowers, 
on  the  tranquil  surface  of  the  ocean.  Everything 
in  those  enchanted  abodes  appears  to  have  been 
prepared  for  the  wants  and  enjoyments  of  man. 
Nature  seems  to  have  superseded  the  ordinary 
necessity  for  labour.  The  verdure  of  the  groves, 
and  the  colours  of  the  flowers  and  blossoms,  de- 
rive additional  vividness  from  the  transparent 
purity  of  the  air  and  the  deep  serenity  of  the 
azure  heavens.  Many  of  the  trees  are  loaded  with 
fruits,  which  descend  by  their  own  weight  to  in- 
vite the  indolent  hand  of  the  gatherer,  and  are 
perpetually  renewed  under  the  influence  of  an 
ever-balmy  air.  Others,  which  yield  no  nour- 
ishment, fascinate  the  eye  by  the  iuxuriant  vari- 
ety of  their  form  or  the  gorgeous  brilliancy  of 
thoir  colours.  Amid  a  forest  of  perfumed  citron- 
Srees,  spreading  bananas,  graceful  palms,  of  wild 
ig'i,  of  round-leaved  myrtles,  of  fragrant  acacias, 
md  gigantic  arbutus,  are  to  be  seen  every  variety 
af  creepers,  with  scarlet  or  purple  blossoms, 
which  entwine  themselves  round  every  stem,  and 
hang  in  festoons  from  tree  to  tree.  The  trees  are 
of  a  magnitude  unknown  in  northern  climes ;  the 
iuxuriant  vines,  as  they  clamber  up  the  loftiest  ce- 
dars, form  graceful  festoons ;  grapes  are  so  plenty 
upon  every  shrub,  that  the  surge  of  the  ocean,  as 
it  lazily  rolls  in  upon  the  shore  with  the  quiet 
winds  of  summer,  dashes  its  spray  upon  the  clus- 
ters ;  and  natural  arbours  form  an  impervious 
shade,  that  not  a  ray  of  the  sun  of  July  can  pen- 
etrate. Cotton,  planted  by  the  hand  of  nature, 
grows  in  wild  luxuriance ;  the  potato  and  bana- 
na yield  an  overflowing  supply  of  food;  fruits  of 
too  tempting  sweetness  present  themselves  to  the 
hand.  Innumerable  birds,  with  varied  but  ever 
splendid  foliage,  nestle  in  shady  retreats,  where 
they  are  sheltered  from  the  scorching  heats  of 
summer.  Painted  varieties  of  parrots  and  wood- 
peckers create  a  glitter  amid  the  verdure  of  the 
groves,  and  humming-birds  rove  from  flower  to 
flower,  resembling  "the  animated  particles  of  a 
rainbow."  The  scarlet  flamingoes,  seen  through 
an  opening  of  the  forest,  in  a  distant  savanna, 
seem  the  mimic  array  of  fairy  armies:  the  fra- 
grance of  the  woods,  the  odour  of  the  flowers, 
loads  every  breeze.  These  charms  broke  on 
Columbus  and  his  followers  like  Elysium :  "  One 
could  live  here,"  said  he,  "forever."  Is  this  the 
terrestrial  paradise  which  nature  seems  at  first 
sight  to  have  designed  ;  which  it  appeared  to  its 
heroic  discoverer  1  It  is  the  land  of  slavery  and 
of  pestilence ;  where  indolence  dissolves  the 
manly  character,  and  stripes  can  alone  rouse  the 
languid  arm;  where  "death  bestrides  the  even- 
ing gale,"  and  the  yielding  breath  inhales  poison 
•with  its  delight ;  where  the  iron  race  of  Japhet 


itself  melts  away  under  the  prodigality  of  the 

gifts  of  nature.* 

There  is  a  land,  in  the  same  hemisphere,  of 
another  character.  Washed  by  the  character 
waves  of  a  dark  and  stormy  ocean,  of  North 
granite  rocks  and  sandy  promontories  America, 
constitute  its  sea-front,  and  a  steril,  inhospitable 
tract,  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
broad,  and  eleven  hundred  long,  presents  itself 
to  the  labours  of  the  colonist.  It  was  there  that 
the  British  exiles  first  set  their  feet,  and  sought 
amid  hardship  and  suffering  that  freedom  of  which 
England  had  become  un  worthy .<*    Dark  and  mel- 


*  Malte  Brun,  xi.,  727,  731.  Tocq.,  i.,  33.  Descourtiz 
Descripi.  du  Antilles,  i.,  265.  Irving's  Columbus,  x.,  269, 
271.     Bancroft,  i.,  92. 

a  To  Mr.  Alison's  survey  of  North  America,  and  to  his 
narrative  of  the  second  contest  between  the  United  States 
and  Britain,  it  has  been  adjudged  proper  to  append  some 
explanatory  notes,  to  correct  the  inaccuracies  which  are 
found  in  the  seventy-sixth  chapter  of  his  history.  In  the 
North  American  Review  for  April,  1843,  Number  cxix.,  a 
decision  is  announced  which  is  so  appropriate  and  convin- 
cing, that  it  is  here  introduced,  to  justify  the  attempt  made 
in  the  ensuing  additional  illustrations,  and  the  subsequent 
essay,  to  remove  the  false  impressions  which  Mr.  Alison's 
details  and  inferences  unavoidably  suggest.  Mr.  Alison 
maintains  that  a  Democratic  government  is  inherently  mis- 
chievous, and  therefore  ought  not  to  exist ;  and  that  a 
monarchy  is  necessarily  beneficial,  and  should  universally 
prevail.  In  the  language  of  the  critic,  "  He  appears  to 
maintain  that  a  Democracy  or  a  monarchy  is  a  good  or  evil 
thing  of  itself,  irrespective  of  the  habits,  condition,  and 
general  intelligence  of  the  people  among  whom  it  is  estab- 
lished. The  most  striking  illustration  of  his  argument,  be- 
cause it  is  the  best  known  and  the  easiest  to  be  studied,  is 
found  in  the  practical  operation  of  the  Republican  institu- 
tions of  this  country." 

"  Mr.  Alison's  chapter  on  America  is  elaborate  and  inter- 
esting, though  it  is  so  slenderly  connected— through  the 
late  war  with  Britain — with  his  main  subject,  the  history 
of  Europe  during  the  French  Revolution,  that  we  suspect 
it  would  not  have  found  a  place  in  his  work  if  it  had  not 
been  for  its  intimate  bearing  on  the  political  discussion  into 
which  he  enters  with  so  much  earnestness.  It  is  apparent 
that  a  strong  bias  existed  in  his  mind  when  he  first  under- 
took a  general  summary  of  information  respecting  the  con- 
dition, politics,  and  prospects  of  the  United  States.  The 
lesson  taught  by  American  experience  of  a  popular  govern- 
ment was  previously  determined  by  his  feelings  and  preju- 
dices, and  he  investigated  the  subject  in  order  to  discover 
evidence  only  on  one  side  " 

The  student  of  Mr.  Alison's  history  is  now  advised  of  one 
fact,  that  the  fidelity  of  the  American  edition  may  not  un- 
justly be  impeached.  If  the  text  in  the  reprint  is  com- 
pared with  the  London  work,  a  difference  appears  in  some 
paragraphs  of  the  seventy-sixth  chapter  ;  but  the  alterations 
have  been  made  by  the  request  of  the  author  himself,  who 
transmitted  to  the  publishers  a  manuscript  entitled  "  Cor- 
rections and  Addenda  for  the  New  Edition  of  Alison's  His- 
tory of  Europe,"  volume  iv.,  chapter  lxxvi. 

For  the  sake  of  distinctness,  the  following  list  is  present- 
ed of  the  emendations  which  the  author  has  made.  The 
titles  quoted  are  the  topics  specified  in  the  marginal  refer- 
ence at  the  head  of  each  paragraph. 

Page  429.  "  Vast  paper  circulation  of  the  United  States." 

Page  435.  "  Revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  United 
States." 

Page  438.  "  Want  of  provision  for  a  national  religion." 

Page  440.  "  Total  absence  of  originality  or  independence 
of  thought."  This  whole  paragraph  has  been  remodelled 
and  enlarged. 

Page  444.  "  State  of  dependance  of  the  bench." 

Page  445.  "Literature  and  the  press." 

Page  459.  "  Action  between  the  Java  and  the  Consti'u 
tion." 

These  are  the  entire  "  corrections  and  addenda"  which 
Mr.  Alison  deems  it  requisite  to  make  to  the  original  nar- 
rative. As  the  work  already  has  been  so  extensively  dif- 
fused, the  very  unimportant  alterations  which  the  author 
has  proposed,  and  which,  of  course,  are  the  only  "  correc- 
tions" that  he  adjudges  essential,  render  the  ensuing  annota- 
tions, which  are  numbered  from  I.  to  XLII.,  indispensable. 
They  will  evince  the  truth  of  the  sentiments  already  cited 
from  the  American  critic.  Only  the  mure  prominent  mis- 
statements will  be  noticed,  although  a  few  additional  minor 
errors  might  have  been  rectified.  As  the  author  has  so- 
licited that  this  portion  of  his  volume  should  be  revised, 
"  we  have  commented  with  perfect  freedom  on  the  mistakes 
which.  Mr.  Alison  has  committed,  and  on  the  prejudices 
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ancholy  woods  cover  the  greater  part  of  this  ex- 
panse: the  fir,  the  beech,  the  laurel,  and  the  wild 
olive  are  chiefly  to  be  found  on  the  seacoast ; 
but  in  such  prolusion  do  they  grow,  and  so  strong- 
ly characterize  the  country,  that  even  now,  after 
two  hundred  years  of  laborious  industry  have 
been  employed  in  felling  them,  the  spaces  cleared 
by  man  appear  but  as  spots  amid  the  gloomy  im- 
mensity of  the  primitive  forest.  Farther  inland, 
the  shapeless  swell  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains 
rises  to  separate  the  seacoast  from  the  vast  plains 
in  the  interior;  the  forests  become  loftier,  and 
are  composed  of  noble  trees,  sown  by  the  hand 
of  Nature  in  every  variety,  from  the  stunted  pine 
which  strikes  its  roots  into  the  ices  of  the  Arctic 
Circle,  to  the  majestic  palm,  the  spreading  plane- 
tree,  the  graceful  poplar,  and  verdant  evergreen 
oak,  which  overshadow  the  marshes  of  the  Flor- 
idas  and  Carolina.  The  ceaseless  activity  of 
nature  is  seen,  without  intermission,  throughout 
these  pathless  solitudes:  the  great  work  of  crea- 
tion is  everywhere  followed  by  destruction,  that 
of  destruction  by  creation;  generations  of  trees 
are  perpetually  decaying,  but  fresh  generations 
ever  force  their  way  up  through  the  fallen  stems ; 
luxuriant  creepers  cover  with  their  leaves  alike 
the  expiring  and  the  reviving  race  ;  frequent 
rains,  which  almost  everywhere  stagnate  amid 
the  thickets,  attracted  by  this  prodigious  expanse 
of  shaded  and  humid  surface,  at  once  hasten  de- 
cay and  vivify  vegetation ;  prolific  animal  life 
teems  in  the  leafy  coverts  which  are  found  amid 
these  fallen  patriarchs ;  and  the  incessant  war  of 
the  stronger  with  the  weaker  strews  the  earth 
alike  with  animal  and  vegetable  remains.  The 
profound  silence  of  these  forests  is  occasionally 
interrupted  only  by  the  fall  of  a  tree,  the  break- 
ing of  a  branch,  the  bellowing  of  the  buffalo,  the 
roar  of  a  cataract,  or  the  whistling  of  the  winds. 
It  is  the  land  of  health,  of  industry,  and  of  free- 
dom; of  ardent  zeal,  and  dauntless  energy,  and 
great  aspiration.  ,  In  those  forests  a  virgin  mould 
is  formed  ;  in  those  wilds  the  foundations  of  hu- 
man increase  are  laid ;  no  gardener  could  mingle 
the  elements  of  rural  wealth  like  the  contending 
life  and  death  of  the  forest ;  and  out  of  the  de- 
cayed remnants  of  thousands  of  years  are  ex- 
tracted the  sustenance,  the  life,  the  power  of  civ- 
ilized man.* 

The  United  States  of  North  America  extend 
r  no-ranW!,!  fr°m  70°  t0  !27°  west  longitude,  and 
div—  of  from  25°  to  52°  north  latitude.  They 
the  United  embrace  in  the  territories  of  the  sep- 
States.  arate  states  1,535,000  square  miles, 

or  about  ten  times  the  area  of  France,  which  con- 
tains 156,000;  and  seventeen  times  the  British 
islands,  which  embrace  91,000;  besides  about 
500,000  more  in  the  unappropriated  Western  wilds 
not  yet  allotted  to  any  separate  state — in  all, 
2,076,000  square  miles,  or  1,328,896,000  acres, 
upward  of  two-and-twenty  times  the  area  of  the 
British  islands.t  This  immense  territory  is  por- 
tioned out  by  nature  into  three  great  divisions,  of 
which  not  a  third  has  yet  heard  the  hatchet  of 
civilized  man,  by  the  two  great  chains  of  mount- 


which  so  evidently  have  warped  his  judgment  in  respect  to 
the  nature  and  effects"  of  American  institutions,  and  the 
present  condition,  with  the  future  prospects  of  this  Re- 
public. 

*  Tocq.,i.,  34,35.  Malte  Brun.xi.,  184,211.  Balbi,  879, 
920. 

t  The  total  territory  of  the  United  States,  including  the 
Floridas,  is,  according  to  Malte  Brun,  313,000  square  marine 
leagues,  or  about  3,000,000  square  geographical  miles  ;  but 
that  includes  the  portion  covered  by  water,  which  is  a  fif- 
teenth of  the  whole,  and  the  desert  tracts  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. — Malte  Bbun,  xi.,  185. 


ains,  which,  running  from  north  to  south,  nearly 
parallel  to  the  adjacent  oceans,  separate  the  Con- 
tinent of  North  America,  as  it  were,  into  a  cen- 
tre and  two  wings.  These  chains  are  the  Alle- 
ghany and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  former, 
gradually  rising  from  the  shores  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  frontiers  of  Canada,  stretching 
southward  to  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  a  distance  of 
above  fourteen  hundred  miles,  dividing  the  sea- 
coast, which  first  began  to  be  cultivated  by  the 
European  settlers,  from  the  vast  alluvial  plains 
of  Central  America.  The  space  between  it  and 
the  sea  is  comparatively  steril,  and  does  not  em- 
brace above  200,000  square  miles.  It  is  beyond 
the  Alleghanies,  a  comparatively  low  and  shape- 
less range,  seldom  rising  to  five  thousand  feet  in 
height,  that  the  garden  of  the  world  is  to  be  found. 
In  the  immense  basins  of  the  Missouri,  the  Ohio, 
and  the  Mississippi,  to  which  the  waters  descend 
from  the  whole  length  of  the  Alleghanies  on  the 
east,  and  the  vast  piles  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
on  the  west,  are  contained  above  l,000,000square 
miles,  with  hardly  a  hill  or  a  rock  to  interrupt 
the  expanse.  Of  this  prodigious  space,  above 
six  times  the  whole  area  of  France,  and  fully 
eleven  times  that  of  the  British  islands,  two  thirds, 
being  that  which  lies  nearest  to  the  Alleghany 
range,  is  composed  of  the  richest  soil,  in  great 
part  alluvial,  in  others  covered  with  the  virgin 
spoils  of  decayed  forest  vegetation  during  sever- 
al thousand  years.  The  remaining  third  stretch- 
es by  a  gentle,  and  almost  imperceptible  slope, 
to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.* 

Gradually,  as  it  approaches  that  stupendous 
barrier,  the  character  of  nature  chan-  Tne  prajries 
ges:  charming  savannas,  over  which  and  Rocky 
innumerable  herds  of  buffaloes  range  Mountains, 
at  pleasure,  at  first  break  the  dark  uniformity  of 
the  forest;  wider  and  more  open  prairies  next 
succeed,  over  which  the  trees  are  loosely  sprink- 
led, and  sometimes  attain  a  prodigious  size  : 
naked  and  dreary  plains  are  then  to  be  traversed, 
in  which  a  thousand  rills  meander,  with  imper- 
ceptible flow,  towards  the  great  river  in  the  east, 
almost  concealed  amid  gigantic  reeds  and  lofty 
grass,  which  fringe  their  banks;  until,  at  length, 
the  vast  and  snowy  ridge  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains, rising  in  unapproachable  grandeur  to  the 
height  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  thousand  feet,  pre- 
sents, apparently,  an  impassable  barrier  to  the  ad- 
venturous steps  of  man.  Yet  even  these,  the 
Andes  of  Northern  America,  which  traverse  its 
whole  extent  from  Icy  Cape  to  the  Isthmus  ol 
Darien,  do  not  bound  the  natsral  capabilities  ol 
its  territory  ;  on  their  western  slopes,  another 
more  broken  plain,  furrowed  by  innumerabla  ra- 
vines, is  to  be  seen,  descending  rapidly  towards 
the  Pacific,  which  embraces  300,000  square 
miles ;  its  numerous  and  rapid  streams  give  it 
an  inexhaustible  command  of  water  power;  its 
rivers,  stored  with  fish,  and  in  great  part  naviga- 
ble, present  vast  resources  for  the  use  of  man : 
its  boundless  forests  and  rich  veins  of  mineral 
wealth  point  it  out  as  the  future  abode  of  manu- 
facturing greatness. t 

These  are  the  great  geographical  divisions  ol 

the  territory  of  the  United  States;  but  _       . 
i  ,  ,         ,     .  ,     j         ~   Description 

they  do  not  comprehend  the  whole  oi   of  Mexico, 
the  immense  Continent  of  North  Amer- 
ica.    Mexico  on  the  south,  and  the  British  prov- 
inces on  the  north,  contain  within  themselves  the 
elements  of  mighty  empires,  and  are  destined  to 


*  Balbi,  935,  937.     Malte  Brun,  xi.,  185,200. 
t  Balbi,  935,  939,  1012.     Tocq.,  ii.,  387.     Malte  Brun,  xi., 
185,  215.     American  Atlas,  No.  6. 
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open  their  capacious  arms  for  ages  to  come  to 
receive  the  overflowing  population  of  the  Old 
World.  The  former  of  these  possesses  a  territory 
of  above  a  million  of  geographical  square  miles, 
thinly  populated  at  this  time  by  nearly  eight  mill- 
ions of  inhabitants,*  yielding  just  eight  to  the 
square  mile;  while  in  England  the  proportion  to 
the  same  space  is  three  hundred.  The  Rocky 
Mountains  run  like  a  huge  backbone  through  its 
whole  territory  from  north  to  south,  rising  here 
to  stupendous  volcanic  peaks,  which  in  some 
places  attain  the  height  of  sixteen  and  seventeen 
thousand  feet.t  These  mountains,  which  spread 
their  ramifications  through  a  great  portion  of  the 
country,  are  stored  with  the  richest  veins  of  gold 
and  silver;  and  these  minerals  are  in  great  part 
found,  not  at  the  shivering  elevation  of  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  as  in  South 
America,  but  at  the  comparatively  moderate 
height  of  three  or  four  thousand.  Vast  lakes, 
most  of  which  are  rapidly  filling  up,  are  to  be 
found  in  many  of  the  lofty  valleys ;  and  plateaus 
or  table-lands  of  prodigious  extent,  like  so  many 
successive  steps  of  stairs,  from  the  seashore  to 
the  Cordilleras,  give  every  variety  of  climate, 
from  the  warmth  of  the  tropics  to  the  borders  of 
^everlasting  snow.t 

If  great  part  of  the  country  is  rocky,  parched, 
Vast  a°ricul-  an^  steril>  ample  compensation  is  af- 
-tural  riches,  forded  in  the  surpassing  fertility  of 
and  capacity  the  lower  valleys  of  the  other  dis- 
for  mankind.  tricts  Humboldt  has  told  us  that  he 
"was  never  wearied  with  astonishment  at  the 
smallness  of  the  portion  of  soil  which,  in  Mexi- 
co and  the  adjoining  provinces,  would  yield  sus- 
tenance to  a  family  for  a  year,  and  that  the  same 
extent  of  ground,  which  in  wheat  would  main- 
tain only  two  persons,  would  yield  sustenance 
under  the  banana  to  fifty  ;  though,  in  that  favour- 
ed region,  the  return  of  wheat  is  never  under 
seventy,  sometimes  as  much  as  a  hundred-fold.§ 
The  return,  on  an  average,  of  Great  Britain,  is 
not  more  than  nine  to  one.  If  due  weight  be 
given  to  these  extraordinary  facts,  it  will  not  ap- 
pear extravagant  to  assert  that  Mexico,  with  a 
territory  embracing  seven  times  the  whole  area 
of  France,  may  at  some  future,  and  possibly  not 
remote  period,  contain  two  hundred  millions  of 
inhabitants.  But  notwithstanding  all  these  ad- 
vantages, it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the 
Spanish  race  is  destined  to  perpetuate  its  de- 
scendants, or,  at  least,  retain  the  sovereignty  in  this 
country.  Compared  with  the  adjoining  provin- 
ces of  America  or  Canada,  it  appears  struck  with 
a  social  and  political  palsy.  The  recent  suc- 
cessful settlement  of  a  small  body  of  British  and 
American  colonists  in  Texas,  a  Mexican  prov- 
ince, their  easy  victory  over  the  Mexican  troops, 
and  the  rapid  growth  of  their  republic,  may  well 
suggest  a  doubt  whether  priority  of  occupation 
and  settlement  will  not  in  this  instance,  as  it  has 
done  in  many  others,  yield  to  the  superiority  of 
race,  religion,  and  political  character ;  and  wheth- 
er to  the  descendants  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  settlers 


*  The  numbers  were  7,687,000  by  the  census  of  1841. — 
American  Statistical  Almanac  for  1841,  267. 

t  The  following  are  the  heights  of  some  of  the  highest 
in  the  range : 

Feet. 

Grand  Volcano  Popocatipell 16,584 

Pic  d'Orizaba 1 6,332 

Sierra  Nevada 14,166 

Nevada  de  Taluca 14,184 

-Humboldt,  ii.,  421  ;  and  Maxte  Brun,  xi.,  373. 
i  Malte  Brun,  xi.,  363.     Balbi,  1017,  1037. 
v  Humboldt,  iii.,  29,  36  ;  and  ix.,  150, 152. 


is  not  ultimately  destined  the  sceptre  of  the  whole 
North  American  Continent.* 

Canada,  and  the  other  British  possessions  in 
North  America,  though  apparently  physical 
blessed  wilh  fewer  physical  advanta-  description 
ges,  contain  a  nobler  race,  and  are  evi-  ot  Canada, 
dently  reserved  for  a  more  lofty  destination.  Ev- 
erything there  is  in  proper  keeping  lor  the  devel- 
opment of  the  combined  physical  and  mental  en- 
ergies of  man.  There  are  to  be  found  at  once 
[he  hardihood  of  character  which  conquers  diffi- 
culty, the  severity  of  climate  which  stimulates 
exertion,  the  natural  advantages  which  reward 
enterprise.  Nature  has  marked  out  this  country 
for  exalted  destinies;  for  if  she  has  not  given  it 
the  virgin  mould  of  the  basin  of  the  Missouri, 
or  the  giant  vegetation  and  prolific  sun  of  the 
tropics,  she  has  bestowed  upon  it  a  vast  chain  of 
inland  lakes,  which  fit  it  one  day  to  become  the 
great  channel  of  commerce  between  Europe  and 
the  interior  of  America  and  eastern  parts  of  Asia. 
The  River  St.  Lawrence,  fed  by  the  immense  in- 
land seas  which  separate  Canada  from  the  Uni- 
ted States,  is  the  great  commercial  artery  of 
North  America.  Descending  from  the  distant 
sources  of  the  Kaministiquia  and  St.  Louis,  it 
traverses  the  solitary  Lake  Winnipeg  and  Lake 
of  the  Woods,*  opens  into  the  boundless  expanse 
of  Lake  Superior,  and  after  being  swelled  by  the 
tributary  volumes  of  the  Michigan  and  Huron 
waves,  again  contracts  into  the  River  and  Lake 
of  St.  Clair ;  a  second  time  expands  into  the  broad 
surface  of  Lake  Erie,  from  whence  it  is  precipi- 
tated by  the  sublime  cataract  of  Niagara  into 
"  wide  Ontario's  boundless  lake,"  and  again  con- 
tracting, finds  its  way  to  the  sea  by  the  magnifi- 
cent estuary  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  through  the 
wooded  intricacies  of  the  Thousand  Islands. 
Nor  are  the  means  of  water  navigation  wanting 
on  the  other  side  of  this  marvellous  series  of  in- 
land seas.  The  Rocky  Mountains,  sunk  there 
to  five  or  six  thousand  feet  in  height,  contain  val- 
leys capable  of  being  opened  to  artificial  naviga- 
tion by  human  enterprise ;  no  considerable  ele- 
vation requires  to  be  passed  in  making  the  pas- 
sage from  the  distant  sources  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  the  mountain  feeders  of  the  Columbia ;  the 
rapid  declivity  of  the  range  on  the  western  side 
soon  renders  the  latter  river  navigable,  and  a 
deep  channel  and  swelling  stream  soon  conduct 
the  navigator  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  As 
clearly  as  the  Mediterranean  Sea  was  let  in  by 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  form  the  main  channel 
of  communication  and  the  great  artery  of  life  to 
the  Old  World,  so  surely  were  the  great  lakes  of 
Canada  spread  in  the  wilderness  of  the  New,  to 
penetrate  the  mighty  continent,  and  carry  into  its 
remotest  recesses  the  light  and  the  blessings  of 
Christian  civilization. t 

The  superficial  extent  of  the  British  posses- 


*  Malte  Brun,  xi.,  363,  394.     Balbi,  1017,  1037. 

b  I.  In  consequence  of  Mr.  Alison's  public  request  for 
information  which  might  enable  him  to  correct  any  errors 
in  the  seventy-sixth  chapter  of  his  History,  Mr.  Kent,  the 
late  Chancellor  of  the  State  of  New- York,  transmitted  to 
the  author  a  letter  of  remarks,  which  he  has  permitted  to 
be  transcribed  for  these  notes.  They  not  only  contribute  to 
amend  the  text,  but  corroborate,  by  his  authoritative  tacli- 
mouy,  the  corrections  and  decisions  upon  the  multiplied  top- 
ics which  had  previously  been  prepared  for  this  American 
edition  of  Mr.  Alison's  work. 

On  the  above  delineation  of  the  course  of  the  River  St. 
Lawrence,  Judge  Kent  remarked,  "  This  is  not  so.  The 
waters  of  the  Rainy  Lake  run  west  into  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  and  the  waters  of  that  lake  are  forced  headlong,  by 
rapids  and  cascades,  into  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  from  thatlaka 
issues  Nelson  River,  which  runs  into  Hudson's  Bay." 

T  Malte  Brun,  xi.,  139,  143.    Balbi,  926. 
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Su  rfi  ial  S10QS  in  North  America  is  prodigious, 
«ite!it  "and  an^  greatly  exceeds  that  which  is  sub- 
probub'ie  re-  ject  to  the  sway  of  the  United  States  ; 
sources  of  jt  amounts  to  above  4,000,0(10  of  square 
Canada.  geographical  miles,  or  nearly  a  ninth 
part  of  the  whole  terrestrial  surface  of  the  globe.* 
Probably  seven  eighths  of  this  immense  surface 
arc  doomed  to  eternal  sterility  from  the  excessive 
severity  of  the  climate,  which  yields  only  a  scan- 
ty herbage  to  the  reindeer,  the  elk,  and  the  musk 
ox  ;  but  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  alone  contain 
300,000  square  miles,  of  which  95,000  are  in  the 
upper  and  richer  province ;  and,  altogether,  there 
are  probably  not  less  than  500,000  square  miles 
in  the  British  dominions  in  that  part  of  the  world 
capable  of  profitable  cultivation,  being  more  than 
six  times  the  superficies  of  the  whole  British  isl- 
ands, if  the  wastes  of  Scotland,  not  less  steril 
than  the  Polar  snows,  are  deducted.  Of  this  ar- 
able surface,  about  130,000  square  miles,  or  some- 
what more  than  a  fourth,  have  been  surveyed,  or 
are  under  cultivation.  The  climate  is  various, 
being  much  milder  in  the  upper,  or  more  south- 
erly province  of  Canada,  than  in  the  lower;  but 
in  both  it  is  extremely  cold  in  winter,  and  surpri- 
singly warm  in  summer.  In  the  lower  province, 
the  thermometer  has  been  known  to  stand  in  July 
and  August  at  93°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  it  is  usu- 
ally from  80°  to  90°  in  the  shade ;  while  in  win- 
ter it  is  not  unfrequently  as  low  as  — 40°,  so  as  to 
freeze  mercury.  But,  notwithstanding  this  ex- 
traordinary variation  of  temperature,  the  climate 
is  not  only  eminently  favourable  to  the  health  of 
the  European  race,  but  brings  to  maturity,  in 
many  places,  the  choicest  gifts  of  nature.* 

Vast  pine  forests,  scantily  intersected,  in  the 
Vegetable  vicinity  only  of  the  great  rivers,  by 
productions  of  execrable  roads,  cover,  indeed,  nine 
tne  Caaadas.  tenths  of  the  northern  provinces,  as 
of  the  corresponding  districts  of  Russia  and  Swe- 
den in  the  Old  World;  but  they  constitute  no  in- 
considerable portion  of  the  national  wealth,  for 
in  them  is  found  an  inexhaustible  store  of  timber, 
the  exportation  of  which  constitutes  the  great 
staple  of  the  country,  and  employs  four  fifths  of 
the  eight  hundred  thousand  tons  of  shipping  which 
now  carry  on  the  trade  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  magnificent  transatlantic  possessions. 
Even  in  Lower  Canada,  however,  when  you  ap- 
proach the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  earth 
becomes  fruitful,  and  yields  ample  supplies  for 
the  use  of  man :  grain,  herbage,  potatoes,  and 
vegetables  grow  in  abundance ;  the  almost  mi- 
iaculous  rapidity  of  spring  compensates  the  long 
and  dreary  months  of  winter;  and  the  fervent 
heat  of  summer  brings  all  the  fruits  of  Northern 
Europe  to  maturity.  In  the  upper  province  the 
winter  is  shorter  and  milder,  and  the  ardent  rays 
of  the  summer  sun  so  temper  the  northern  blasts, 
that  the  vine,  the  peach,  and  the  apricot,  as  well 
as  cherries  and  melons,  ripen  in  the  open  air. 
In  both,  the  same  change  took  place  which  has 
been  observed  in  Europe  since  the  dark  masses 
of  the  Hercynian  Forest  were  felled,!  and  its  mo- 
lasses drained  by  the  laborious  arms  of  the  Ger- 
mans; and  the  climate,  every  season  becoming 
more  mild,  has  undergone  a  change  of  8°  or  10° 
on  the  average  of  the  year,  since  the  efforts  of 

*  The  exact  amount  is  4,109,630  suuare  geographical 
miles.  The  terrestrial  glol>e  embraces  about  37,000,000.— 
Malte  Brun,  xi.,  179.  Besides  this  laid  surface,  British 
North  America  contains  1,340,000  square  miles  of  water. — 
Ibid. 

t  Malte  Brun,  xi.,  179,  and  143,  145.     Balbi,  1096,  1107. 

*  Malte  Brun,  xi.,  143,  145.  Annales  des  Voyages,  xviii., 
114,126. 
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European  industry  were  applied  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  territory. 

Although  the  rivers  in  the  United  States  of 
America  do  not  offer  the  same  mar-  immense  nv- 
vellous  advantages  lor  foreign  com-  ers  oi  central 
merce  which  the  St.  Lawrence  and  America, 
its  chain  of  inland  seas  afford  to  the  activiiy  of 
British  enterprise,  they  are  inferior  to  none  in  the 
world  in  the  immensily  of  their  course  and  the 
volume  of  their  waters,  and  present  unbounded 
facilities  both  for  the  export  of  the  produce  of  the 
soil  and  the  marvellous  power  of  steam-naviga- 
tion. The  greatest  of  these  is  the  Missouri,  the 
main  branch  of  the  vast  system  of  rivers  which 
drain  the  rich  alluvial  plain  between  the  Alle- 
ghany and  Rocky  Mountains,  and  which,  after 
a  course  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles  in 
length,  empties  itself  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,, 
below  New-Orleans.  Already  a  great  river 
when  it  issues  in  the  solitude  of  the  Far  West 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  its  passage  into  the 
plain  is  worthy  of  the  majestic  character  of  the 
Great  Father  of  waters.  Between  stupendous 
walls  of  rock,  twelve  hundred  feet  high,  and  three 
leagues  in  length,  whose  overhanging  cliffs  dark- 
en the  awful  passage,  it  issues  lbrth  in  a  deep 
and  foaming  current  three  hundred  yards  broad,, 
and,  soon  swelled  by  other  tributary  streams, 
winds  its  long  and  solitary  way  through  the  prai- 
ries to  the  falls,  sixty  miles  distant,  which  rival 
Niagara  itself  in  sublimity  and  grandeur.*  The 
Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  the  Tennessee,  the  Illinois, 
the  Arkansas,  the  Kanses,  the  White  River,  the 
Red  River,  the  St.  Peter,  the  Ouisconsin,  any 
one  of  which  exceeds  the  Rhine  or  the  Danube 
in  magnitude,  and  which  have  given  their  names 
to  the  mighty  states  which  already  are  settled  on 
their  shores,  are  but  the  tributaries  of  this  prodi- 
gious artery.  These  various  rivers,  all  of  which 
are  navigable,  each  with  their  own  affiliated  set 
of  tributary  streams,  several  thousand  in  num- 
ber, form  a  vast  chain  of  inland  navigation,  all 
connected  together,  and  issuing  into  the  sea  by 
one  channel,  which,  like  the  arteries  and  veins  o* 
the  human  body,  is  destined  to  maintain  an  im- 
mense interior  circulation,  and  convey  life  and 
health  to  the  farthest  extremities  of  the  million 
of  square  miles  which  constitute  the  magnificent 
garden  of  Central  America.* 

If  the  majestic  portals  by  which  the  Missouri 
issues  from  its  icy  cradle  in  the  Rocky  The  Delta 
Mountains  is  one  of  the  sublimest,  the  of  the  Mis- 
alluvial  swamps  through  which  it  finds  sissippi. 
its  way  to  the  ocean  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in  nature. 
There  one  of  the  great  formations  of  the  earth  is 
actually  going  forward:  we  are  carried  back  to 
what  occurred  in  our  own  continent  before  the 
creation  of  man.  Like  all  other  great  rivers, 
the  Missouri,  or  the  Mississippi  as  it  is  there 
called,  does  not  empty  itself  into  the  sea  in  one 
continuous  channel,  but  in  a  great  variety  of 
arms  or  mouths,  which  intersect,  in  sluggish 
streams,  the  great  alluvial  Delta,  which  is  formed 
by  the  perpetual  deposite  of  the  immense  volume 
of  waters  which  it  rolls  into  the  sea.  Between 
these  mouths  of  the  river  a  vast  surface,  half 
land,  half  water,  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  miles  in 

*  They  are,  in  all,  384  feet  in  height  ;  the  principal  fall 
alone  is  220  feet  high,  and  about  eight  hundred  broad.  They 
are  surmounted  by  lofty  cliffs,  and  their  roar  is  heard  thir 
teen  miles  off.  In  a  solitary  tree  on  an  island,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  one  of  the  falls,  an  eagle  has  built  its  nest. — Lewi& 
and  Clarke,  ii.,  347,  351. 

+  Malte  Brun,  xi.,  296, 297, 192, 194.    Lewis  and  Clarke, 
ii.  and  iii. 
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width,  and  three  hundred  in  length,  fringes  the 
whole  coast;  and  there  the  enormous  mass  of 
vegetable  matter  constantly  brought  down  by  the 
Mississippi  is  periodically  deposited.  A  lew 
feet  are  sufficient  to  bring  it  above  the  level  of 
the  water,  except  in  great  floods;  and  as  soon 
as  that  is  done,  vegetation  springs  up  with  the 
utmost  rapidity  in  that  prolific  slime.  Nothing 
can  be  conceived  so  dreary,  and  yet  so  interest- 
ing, as  the  prospect  of  these  immense  alluvial 
swamps  in  the  course  of  formation.  As  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  over  hundreds  of  square 
leagues,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  marshes  brist- 
ling with  roots,  trunks,  and  branches  of  trees. 
In  winter  and  spring,  when  the  floods  come 
down,  they  bring  with  them  an  incalculable 
quantity  of  these  broken  fragments,  technically 
called  logs,  which  not  only  cover  the  whole  of 
this  immense  semi-marine  territory,  but  floating 
over  it,  strew  the  sea  for  several  miles  off  to  such 
an  extent  that  ships  have  often  no  small  difficul- 
ty in  making  their  way  through  them.  Thus 
the  whole  ground  is  formed  of  a  vast  network 
of  logs,  closely  packed  and  rammed  together  to 
the  depth  of  several  fathoms,  which  are  gradual- 
ly cemented  by  fresh  deposites  till  the  whole  ac- 
quires, by  degrees,  a  firm  consistency.  Aquatic 
birds,  innumerable  cranes  and  storks,  water  ser- 
pents, and  huge  alligators,  people  this  dreary  sol- 
itude. In  a  short  time  a  sort  of  rank  cane  or 
reed  springs  up,  which,  by  retarding  the  flow  of 
the  river,  collects  the  mud  of  the  next  season, 
and  so  lends  its  share  in  the  formation  of  the 
delta.  Fresh  logs,  fresh  mud,  and  new  crops  of 
cane,  go  on  for  a  series  of  years ;  in  the  course 
of  which,  the  alligators  in  enormous  multitudes 
fix  in  their  new  domain,  and  extensive  animal 
remains  come  to  mingle  with  the  vegetable  de- 
posites. At  length,  as  the  soil  accumulates  and 
hardens,  a  dwarfish  shrub  begins  to  appear  above 
the  surface ;  larger  and  larger  trees  succeed  with 
the  decay  of  their  more  stunted  predecessors; 
and  at  length,  on  the  scene  of  former  desolation, 
the  magnificent  riches  of  the  Virginian  forest  are 
reared.* 

Would  we  behold  what  this  barren  marsh,  at 
Primitive  ^rst  lne  arx,de  only  of  serpents  and 
forest  of  the  alligators,  is  destined  one  day  to  be- 
Southern  come  under  the  prolific  hand  of  na- 
provinces.  ture  <?  Enter  that  perfumed  and  ver- 
dant forest,  where,  on  the  shores  of  the  rivers  of 
Florida  and  Virginia,  the  marvellous  riches  of 
nature  are  poured  forth  with  a  prodigality  of 
which,  in  more  northern  climates,  scarcely  a 
conception  can  be  formed.  So  rapidly  does  vege- 
tation there  grow  out  of  the  water,  that,  in  navi- 
gating their  rivers,  thickets  and  woods  seem  to 
be  floating  on  its  surface.  The  magnificent  scar- 
let blossoms  of  the  Lobelia  cardinalis,  and  the  gi- 
gantic perfumed  white  petals  of  the  Pancratima 
of  Carolina,  attract  the  eye,  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  endless  luxuriance  of  marsh  vegetation. 
High  over  head  the  white  cedar  towers,  and  fur- 
nishes in  its  dense  foliage  a  secure  asylum  for 
the  water  eagle  and  the  stork;  while  wild  vines 
cluster  up  every  stem,  and  hang  in  festoons  from 
tree  to  tree,  and  every  branch  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  forest  teems  with  luxuriant  creepers,  often 
bearing  the  most  splendid  flowers.  In  the  natu- 
ral labyrinths  formed  in  these  watery  forests 
spots  of  ravishing  beauty  are  often  to  be  found 
which  might  tempt  the  pilgrim  to  fix  his  abode, 


*  Duvallon's  Colonie  de  Mississipe,  13.     Captain  Hall's 
America,  iii.,  336,  341.    Malte  Brim.  ii.,  272,  274,  196. 
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did  not  the  pestilential  air  of  autumn  forbid  for  a 
long  period  the  residence  of  civilized  man.  Bui 
these  dangers  diminish  as  the  soil  becomes  high- 
er and  more  consistent;  human  perseverance 
embanks  the  rivers  and  excludes  the  flood;  ana 
in  no  part  of  the  world,  when  this  is  done,  does 
such  exuberant  fertility  reward  the  labour  of  the 
husbandman. 

The  immense  regions  of  North  America  were 
not  wholly  uninhabited  when  Colum-  character  of 
bus  first  approached  their  shores,  the  American 
Sprung  originally  from  the  neigh-  Indians. 
bouring  tribes  of  Asiatics  who  inhabited  the  most 
eastern  portion  of  the  Old  World,  and  whom  ac- 
cident or  adventure  had  wafted  across  Behring 
Straits,  its  inhabitants  have  gradually  spread 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the  American  Continent 
in  both  hemispheres,  from  Icy  Cape  to  Cape 
Horn.  Tradition,  universal  and  unvarying,  as- 
signs the  first  origin  of  the  American  race  to  a 
migration  of  their  fathers  from  beyond  the  West- 
ern Ocean:  a  connected  chain  of  words,  which 
float  unchanged  through  the  otherwise  lbrgotten 
floods  of  time,  may  be  traced  from  the  tribes  of 
the  Caucasian  range  to  the  Cordilleras  of  Mexi- 
co and  Peru.  But  climate  and  circumstances, 
those  great  moulders  of  the  human  character, 
have  exercised  their  wonted  influence  upon  the 
descendants  of  Shem,  and  presented  in  the  North 
American  savage  a  different  specimen  of  the 
race  of  man  from  what  the  world  has  elsewhere 
exhibited.  He  is  neither  the  child  of  Japhet, 
daring,  industrious,  indefatigable,  exploring  the 
world  by  his  enterprise,  and  subduing  it  by  his 
exertions ;  nor  the  offspring  of  Ishmael,  sober, 
ardent,  enduring,  traversing  the  desert  on  his 
steeds,  and  issuing  forth  at  appointed  intervals 
from  his  solitudes  to  punish  and  regenerate  man- 
kind. He  is  the  hunter  of  the  forest;  skilled  to 
perfection  in  the  craft  necessary  for  that  primi- 
tive occupation,  but  incapable  of  advancing  be- 
yond it.  Civilization  in  vain  endeavours  to 
throw  its  silken  fetters  over  his  limbs;  he  avoids 
the  smiling  plantation,  and  flies  in  horror  before 
the  advancing  hatchet  of  the  woodsman.  He 
does  well  to  shun  the  approach  of  the  European 
race;  he  can  neither  endure  its  fatigues  ror 
withstand  its  temptations;  and,  faster  than  be- 
fore the  sword  and  the  bayonet,  his  race  is  melt- 
ing away  under  the  fire-water,  the  first  gift  and 
last  curse  of  civilization. 

Like  the  Germans  in  the  days  of  Tacitus,  the 
life  of  the  North  American  is  divi-  Theirstriking 
ded  between  total  inactivity  and  peculiarities 
strenuous  exertion:  after  sleeping  of  disposition, 
away  months  in  his  wigwam,  he  will  plunge 
into  the  forest,  and  walk  from  eighty  to  ninety 
miles  a  day  on  a  stretch  for  weeks ;  he  will 
lie  for  days  together  in  ambush  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  spring  upon  his  foe;  and  in  fol- 
lowing, sometimes  for  hundreds  of  miles,  the 
trail  of  his  enemies  through  the  forest,  he  exhib- 
its a  degree  of  sagacity  which  almost  appears 
miraculous.  Enduring  of  privation,  patient  in 
suffering,  heroic  in  death,  he  is  wavering  in 
temptation,  and  without  honour  in  the  field  ;  his 
principle  is  ever  to  shun  danger  if  possible,  and 
never  attack  except  at  an  advantage;  and  the 
man  who  can  bear,  without  flinching,  the  most 
exquisite  tortures,  will  often  perish  beside  a  bar- 
rel of  spirits,  which  he  wanted  the  resolution  to 
resist.     The  language  of  these  tribes  is  poetry ; 


*  Malte  Brun,  xi.,  200, 203.    Payne's  Geog.,  iv  ,  418,  424 
Drayton's  South  Carolina,  20,  28. 
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their  ideas  are  elevated;  the  imagery  of  nature, 
amid  which  they  live,  has  imprinted  a  majestic 
character  on  their  thoughts;  but  like  their  com- 
panions, the  beaver  and  the  elk,  they  cannot  be 
converted  to  the  habits  of  laborious  life ;  they 
adopt  of  civilization  only  its  vices;  their  remains 
are  fast  disappearing  under  the  combined  influ- 
ence of  European  encroachment  and  savage  in- 
dulgence; already  they  are  as  rarely  to  be  seen 
in  New- York  as  in  London ;  and  before  many 
ages  have  elapsed,  their  race,  like  that  of  the 
mammoth,  will  be  extinct;  and  their  memory, 
enshrined  by  the  genius  of  Cooper,  will  live  only 
in  the  entrancing  pages  of  American  romance.* 
Two  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Brit- 
„  .      ,.        ish  exiles,  flying  the  real  or  imagi- 

Extraordinary  >     ■>  .   a        ~  _,,       .       T.c. 

growth  of  the  nary  persecutions  oi  Charles  1.,  first 
Anglo-Saxon  approached  the  American  shores; 
race  in  Amer-  anc|  their  increase  since  that  time 
I0a'  has  been  unparalleled  ibr  so  consid- 

erable a  period  in  any  other  age  or  part  of  the 
world.  Carrying  with  them  into  the  wilderness 
the  powers  of  art  and  the  industry  of  civilization ; 
with  English  perseverance  in  their  character, 
English  order  in  their  habits,  and  English  fear- 
lessness in  their  hearts;  with  the  axe  in  their 
hand,  the  Bible  in  their  pocket,  and  the  encyclo- 
paedia by  their  side ;  they  have  multiplied  during 
that  long  period  in  exactly  the  same  ratio,  and 
the  different  stales  of  the  Union  now  contain 
above  seventeen  millions  of  souls,  of  whom  four- 
teen millions  are  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.f  The 
duplication  of  the  inhabitants  during  this  whole 
time  has  regularly  occurred  every  twenty-three 
years  and  a  half;  it  was  the  same  under  the  Brit- 
ish colonial  as  under  the  Republican  independent 
government ;  evidently  demonstrating  that  it  has 
been  owing  to  general  and  permanent  causes  al- 
together independent  of  the  forms  of  constitutions. 
The  negro  inhabitants  at  this  time  are  2,874,378, 
of  whom  2,487,113  are  in  a  state  of  slavery;  but 
though  the  black  inhabitants  increased  from  1790 
to  1830  faster  than  the  white,  yet  the  balance 
since  that  time  has  been  rather  turned  the  other 
way,t  and,  except  in  the  most  Southern  States,  the 


*  Chateaubriand,  Voyages  en  Amerique. 
t  The  following  is  the  increase  of  the  American  popula- 
tion since  the  first  regular  census  was  taken  in  1790 : 
1790.  1800.  1SI0.  1820.  1830. 

3,929,326      5,306,035     7,239,903     9,638,226      12,853,838 

1840. 

17,068,666 

This  rate  of  increase  is  exactly  thirty  four  per  cent,  every 
ten  years,  being  just  the  growth  of  population  in  Lanark- 
shire during  the  last  ten  years. — Malte  Brun,  xi.,  346; 
American  Atlas,  No.  6  ;  and  Census  for  1840  ;  Stat.  Alma- 
nac, 265. 

The  increase  in  America  in  the  last  ten  years  has  been 
4,202,646  inhabitants,  being  a  growth  of  34£  per  cent,  for 
the  last  ten  years — less  than  the  increase  during  the  same 
period  in  some  parts  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  following 
counties,  from  1831  to  1841,  the  augmentation  was, 


Monmouth 
Lanark 
Dumbarton 
Durham     . 
Stafford      . 


.  36.9  per  ct. 

.  34.8 

<c 

.  33.3 

cc 

.  27.7 

CI 

.  24.2 

(< 

Lancashire 

Forfar 

Surrey.     .     .     .  19.0 

York  (W.Riding)  18.2 

Chester     .     .     .  18.5 


.  24.7  per  ct. 
.  22.0     " 


- — Population  Returns,  1841,  Great  Britain,  p  2,  3. 
But  the  increase  over  the  whole  Empire,  during  these  ten 
years,  has  been  only  14  per  cent.,  not  half  of  what  has  oc- 
curred in  \merica  during  the  same  period.  Yet  when  it  is 
recollected  that  at  least  from  50,000  to  60,000  persons  an- 
nually, on  an  average,  during  the  same  time,  have  emigra- 
ted from  the  British  islands  and  settled  in  the  United  States, 
it  is  probable  that  the  increase  in  births  in  the  two  countries 
was  not  materially  different ;  an  extraordinary  and  porten- 
tous circumstance,  when  it  is  recollected  that  in  the  British 
islands  population  is  about  three  hundred  to  the  square  mile, 
■whereas  in  America  it  is  only  eleven,  the  area  of  the  states 
being  about  1,500,000  square  miles. 

t  Census,  1841  ;  and  Tocq.,  ii.,  329,  370. 


European  race  is  increasing  faster  than  the  Afri- 
can.* 

If  this  rate  of  increase  should  continue  for  the 
next  hundred  as  it  has  done  without  t>         .    c 

, .    ,  .    . .        ,.        ,      ,  rrospec  ts  of 

the  slightest  variation  for  the  last  two  the  growth  of 
hundred  years,  America  will,  by  the  the  American 
year  1940,  contain  two  hundred  and  P°Pu]ation. 
seventy  millions  of  inhabitants,  or  thirty  more 
than  all  Europe  west  of  the  Ural  Mountains  at 
this  time,  which  now  are  peopled  by  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  millions.  Prodigious  as  this  in-  I 
crease  of  human  beings  is,  it  is  by  no  means  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  probability  that  it  will  be  re- 
alized; for  if  the  usual  causes  which  retard  the 
advance  of  mankind  will,  long  ere  that  time  ar- 
rives, have  come  into  powerful  operation  over  a 
great  part  of  the  Union,  as  they  already  have 
done  in  the  states  on  the  seacoast  which  were 
first  colonized,  yet  the  immense  tracts  of  unap- 
propriated rich  land  in  the  basin  of  the  Missis- 
sippi will  still  communicate  an  unwonted  im- 
pulse to  the  principle  of  population,  and  perpet- 
uate, on  the  frontier  of  the  desert,  the  prolific 
augmentation  of  the  human  race.  Gradually, 
however,  as  the  seacoast  becomes  an  old-estab- 
lished and  densely-peopled  country,  the  tempta- 
tion to  European  emigration  will  diminish,  while 
its  difficulties  must  increase;  the  expense  of 
transporting  a  family  from  the  shores  of  the 
ocean  to  the  Far  West  will  exceed  that  of  con- 
veying it  across  the  Atlantic ;  the  stream  of 
European  .settlement  will  take  some  other  direc- 
tion, and  the  hundred  thousand  emigrants  who 
now  annually  land  on  the  American  shores  from 
the  states  of  the  Old  World  will  disappear.  But, 
whatever  may  be  the  rapidity  of  their  increase, 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  prolific 
powers  of  nature  will  keep  far  ahead  of  them ; 
and  that,  great  as  is  the  surplus  produce  of  the 
American  agriculturists  at  this  time,  it  will,  if 
their  society  is  undecayed,  be  far  greater,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  population,  a  thousand  years 
hence.t 

Prodigious  as  has  been  this  increase  of  popu- 
lation during  so  long  a  period  in  the  Prodi  ious  in. 
whole  American  States,  it  is  incom-  crease  in  the 
parably  less  than  the  growth  of  man-  valley  of  the 
kind  in  particular  parts  of  this  fa-  Mississippi, 
voured  quarter  of  the  globe.  In  the  basin  of  the 
Mississippi,  by  far  the  richest  part,  as  already 
mentioned,  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  the  popu- 
lation has  multiplied  in  the  last  fifty  years  no  less 
than  fifty-fold,  having  increased  in  that  time  from 
1 12,000  to  5.385,000  !  This  is  probably  the  most 
extraordinary  instance  of  well-authenticated  hu- 
man increase  on  record  in  the  world.t  It  is  far 
beyond  the  powers  of  multiplication  which  man- 
kind possess  from  their  own  unaided  resources  ; 

*  The  following  is  the  relative  growth  of  population  in 
the  blacks  and  whites,  from  1780  to  1840,  in  the  slave  states  : 
From  1790  to  1830,  whites  increased    80  per  cent. 
"        "  "      blacks        "  112       " 

But  since  1830  the  proportion  stands  thus  : 

From  1830  to  1840,  whites  increased  30  per  cent. 
"       "  "       blacks         "         25        " 

What  is  very  remarkable,  it  appears  from  all  the  returns, 
that  the  white  race  is  now  gaining  rapidly  on  the  black  in 
all  the  Northern  States  where  slavery  is  abolished,  and  the 
black  race  is  increasing  most  rapidly  in  the  most  southerly 
slates:  a  state  of  things  which  leads  to  the  hope  that,  in 
process  of  time,  the  black  slave  population  will  be  entirely 
confined  to  the  states  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. —  See 
Carey's  Letters  on  Colonization  of  Society,  1833  ;  Tocque- 
ville.  ii.,  239  ;  and  Population  Returns,  1840. 

t  Alison's  Population,  i..  60,  62. 

t  The  following  table  exhibits  the  growth  of  population 
in  the  provinces  in  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  since  1790. 
It  almost  exceeds  belief: 
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and  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  vast  influx  of 
immigrants  into  those  fertile  regions,  both  from 
the  states  of  the  Union  on  the  shores  of  the  At- 
lantic, and  the  more  distant  British  islands.  The 
number  of  persons  who  annually  settle  in  the 
United  States  of  America  from  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  is,  on  an  average,  nearly  fifty  thou- 
sand.* At  New- York,  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to 
see  f.ve  thousand  landed  in  a  single  week;  and 
great  numbers  of  those  who  land  at  Quebec  or 
Montreal,  attracted  by  the  fertility  of  the  back- 
woods of  America,  make  their  way  across  the 
border.  And  almost  the  whole  of  this  vast  mul- 
titude no  sooner  arrive  on  the  shores  of  America 
than  they  crowd  away  to  the  back  settlements, 
and  seek  the  prodigious  flood  of  civilization 
which  is  overspreading  the  banks  of  the  Ohio. 
To  these  arc  to  be  added  a  still  greater  stream  of 
immigration  from  America  itself:  for  clearly 
marked  as  is  the  tendency  of  emigration  from 
Europe,  and  especially  from  the  British  islands, 
to  the  American  shores,  it  operates  not  less  for- 
cibly in  directing  mankind  from  the  margin  of 
the  Atlantic,  across  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
into  the  vast  and  untrodden  solitudes  of  the  West. 
Such  has  been  the  growth  of  the  human  species 
in  that  fertile  territory,  that  the  states  in  its  great 
alluvial  surface,  though  they  only  began  to  be 
seriously  cultivated  in  1790,  contain  now  above 
five  millions  of  inhabitants;  and  from  the  vast 
rapidity  of  their  increase,  compared  with  that  of 
the  other  states  in  the  Union,  it  is  no  longer  mat- 
ter of  doubt  that  in  less  than  twenty  years  their 
representatives  will  have  a  preponderating  voice 
in  the  National  Legislature.t 

There  is  something  solemn  and  almost  aw- 

,  ful  in  the  incessant  advance  of  the 

Immense  ,...,.        .  ,  .   ,  -. 

stream  of  im-  great  stream  of  civilization,  which  in 
xd^ratioi  America  is  continually  rolling  down 
*s'.heAl-  from  the  summits  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  and  overspreading  the 
boundless  forests  of  the  Far  West. 
Vast  as  were  the  savage  multitudes  which  am- 
bition or  the  lust  of  plunder  attracted  to  the  stand- 
ards of  Timour  or  Gengis  Khan,  to  oppress  and 
overwhelm  the  opulent  regions  of  the  earth  ;  im- 
mense as  were  the  swarms  which  for  centuries 
issued  from  the  cheerless  plains  of  Scythia  to  in- 
sult or  devastate  the  decaying  provinces  of  the 
Roman  Empire  ;  they  were  as  nothing  compared 
to  the  ceaseless  flood  of  human  beings  which  is 
now,  in  its  turn,  sent  forth  from  the  abodes  of  civ- 
ilized man  into  the  desert  parts  of  the  world. 
No  less  than  three  hundred  thousand  persons, 
almost  all  in  the  prime  of  life,  now  yearly  pass 
the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  settle  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio  or  the  Arkansas,  and  their  tributary 
streams.     They  do  not  pass  through,  as  the  Tar- 


ac-; 

leghany 
Mountains. 


tar  hordes,  like  a  desolating  fire  or  a  raging  tor- 
rent: they  settle  where  they  take  up  their  abode, 
never  to  return.  Their  war  is  with  the  lorest 
and  the  marsh,  not  the  corrupted  cities  of  long- 
established  man.  Spreading  themselves  out  over 
an  extent  of  nearly  twelve  hundred  miles  in 
length,  these  advanced  posts  of  civilization  com- 
mence the  incessant  war  with  the  hatchet  and 
the  plough  ;  and  at  the  sound  of  their  strokes, 
resounding  through  the  solitude  of  the  forest,  the 
wild  animals  and  the  Indians  retire  to  more  un- 
disturbed retreats.  Along  a  frontier  tract,  above 
twelve  hundred  miles  in  length,  the  average  ad- 
vance of  cultivation  is  about  seventeen  miles  a 
year.  The  ground  is  imperfectly  cleared,  indeed, 
by  these  pioneers  of  humanity,  but  still  the  for- 
est has  disappeared  under  their  strokes;  the  green 
field,  the  wooden  cottage,  the  signs  of  in  (ant  im- 
provement, have  arisen ;  and  behind  them,  anoth- 
er wave  of  more  wealthy  and  skilled  settlers  suc- 
ceed, who  complete  the  work  of  agricultural  im- 
provement. The  wild  animals  of  the  forest  re- 
tire before  this  incessant  advance  of  civilization; 
by  a  mysterious  instinct,  or  the  information  ol 
other  creatures  of  their  race,  they  become  aware 
of  the  approach  of  the  great  enemy  of  their  tribe ; 
and  so  far  does  the  alarm  penetrate  before  the 
approach  of  real  danger,  that  they  are  frequently 
found  to  commence  their  retreat  two  hundred 
miles  in  advance  of  the  actual  sound  of  the  Eu- 
ropean hatchet-i 

The  first  settlers,  or  squatters,  who  precede  the 
arrival  of  regular  colonists,  consti-  First  settlers 
tute  a  most  important  class,  peculiar  or  squatters. 
to  America,  of  whom  no  type  had  Their  habits 
previously  existed  in  the  world.  Con-  ™d  mode  of 
sumed  by  an  incessant  desire  to  ex-  e° 
plore  new  territories,  and  skim  the  surface  of  the 
as  yet  virgin  soil,  they  penetrate  with  dauntle&s 
courage  into  the  wilderness;  and,  often  several 
hundred  miles  in  advance  of  the  regular  clearers 
of  the  forest,  first  make  the  woods  resound  with 
the  crack  of  the  rifle  and  the  strokes  of  the  hatch- 
et. The  profound  solitude  with  which  they  are 
surrounded,  the  dangers  from  wild  beasts  and 
savage  tribes  to  which  they  are  exposed,  the  in- 
dependent roaming  life  which  they  lead,  possess 
charms  which  more  than  compensate  to  them  tor 
the  loss  of  all  the  comforts  and  intercourse  of 
civilized  society.  The  desert  attracts  them  as 
powerfully  as  it  does  the  red  man  or  the  elk. 
Under  pretence  of  choosing  a  more  healthy  abode, 
richer  soil,  or  more  abundant  game,  they  push 
incessantly  forward;  and,  advancing  into  the  very 
depths  of  the  forest  or  the  prairie,  gradually  drive 
the  native  inhabitants  of  the  wilderness  before 
them.  Adventurers  of  this  description  have  oft- 
en been  known  to  penetrate  a  thousand  miles 


Ohio 

1790. 

ISOO. 

1810. 

1820. 

1830. 

LS4D. 

3,000 
73,677 

35,691 

45,365 
220,959 

4,875 

215 
105,602 

8,850 

230,760 

406,511 

24,520 

12,282 
261,727 
20,845 
31,502 
76,556 

581,434 

564,317 

147,178 

14,273 

55.211 

422,813 

66,586 

75,448 

153,407 

935,884 
687,917 
343,031 
30,388 
157,455 
684,904 
140,455 
136,621 
215,529 

1.519,467 
779,898 
685,866 
212,267 
476,183 
829,210 
383,702 
97,574 
352,411 

5,335,578 

Total 

112,368 

385,866 

1,064,703 

2,080,667 

3,372,184 

— American  Census  in  Malte  Brun,  xi.,  346  ;  American  Atlas,  No.  6  ;  and  Stat.  Almanac,  1841,  264. 


*  Table  showing  the  number  of  emigrants  who  have 
landed  at  New- York  alone,  in  the  years  undermentioned, 
from  the  United  Kingdom. 

1830 21,433  I   1833 16,109 

1831 22,607  j  1834 26,510 

1832 28.283  I  1835 26,540 


1836... 16,749  I   1838 34,009 

1837 59,975  | 

— Porter's  Pari.  Tables,  viii.,  199. 

t  Tocq.  ii.,376,  377.     Census  of  America,  1840. 

t  Tocq.  ii.,  274.    Report  of  Cass  and  Clarke  to  Congress, 
February  4,  1829. 
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alone  into  the  woods  :  in  a  small  canoe,  capable 
of  being  borne  on  the  shoulders,  they  descend 
immense  rivers,  with  no  other  equipments  but  a 
carabine,  a  bag  of  powder  and  shot,  a  tomahawk, 
a  couple  of  beaver  snares,  and  a  large  knife.  If 
♦lie  first  stragglers  of  the  crowd  approach  in  their 

ear,  they  move  steadily  on,  ever  far  in  advance 

>f  civilized  lile;  and  leave  to  succeeding  and 
more  permanent  settlers  the  labour  of  felling  the 
trees,  of  erecting  the  log-houses,  of  sowing  the 
maize,  and  reaping  the  first  fruits  of  the  virgin 
rich  .is  of  nature.* 

Few  objects  are  more  striking  than  the  first 
Strikin  a-  appearances  of  regular  cultivation  in 
pearanifes  Pof  the  midst  of  the  aged  magnificence 
the  progress  of  nature.  They  have  been  thus  de- 
of  cultivation  SCribed  by  the  masterly  hand  of  an 
m  the  forests.  eyewitness  .  .« Beside,"  says  Cha- 
teaubriand, "an  ancient  cyprus-tree  of  the  des- 
ert, is  to  be  seen  the  spring  of  infant  cultiva- 
tion; the  golden  ears  of  the  wheat  wave  over 
the  fallen  trunk  of  an  oak,  and  the  harvest  of 
a  season  replaces  the  growth  of  ten  centuries. 
Everywhere  are  to  be  beheld  forests  delivered 
over  to  the  flames,  sending  forth  clouds  of  smoke 
into  the  air,  and  the  plough  slowly  making  its 
Way  through  their  roots:  land  surveyors,  with 
then  long  chains,  are  measuring  the  desert,  and 
marking  out  the  first  divisions  of  property  on  its 
surface;  arbiters  settle  the  disputed  limits:  the 
bird  abandons  its  nest;  the  resting-place  of  the 
wild  beast  is  converted  into  a  log-house  ;  and  the 
strokes  of  the  hatchet  are  the  last  sounds  which 
are  repeated  by  the  echoes,  which  are  themselves 
perishing  with  the  forests  which  produced  them." 
Gradually  the  powers  of  man  assert  their  destined 
superiority  over  those  of  nature  :  man  not  only 
"replenishes  the  earth,  but  subdues  it."  In  a 
few  years  the  patriarchs  of  the  forest  disappear; 
a  few  indurated  stems,  which  have  withstood  alike 
the  /ire  and  the  axe  of  the  woodsman,  alone  rise 
up  above  the  level  expanse  of  cultivation.  The 
astonishing  riches  of  a  virgin  soil,  impregnated 
with  the  ashes  of  the  forest  which  overshadowed 
it,  reward  fifty-fold  even  the  rudest  labours  of 
cultivation  ;  the  smiling  village,  the  church  spire, 
the  infant  school,  succeed;  but  with  them  are 
mingled  the  spirit  shop,  the  hotel,  the  attorney's 
office;  and  civilization  spreads  its  roots,  with  its 
blessings,  its  passions,  and  its  vices. t 

The  violence  of  the  mysterious  impulse  which 
Extraordinary  tnus  imPe's  the  European  race  into 
progress  of  the  the  Western  solitudes,  appears  in  the 
stream  of  emi-  strongest  manner  in  all  the  public 
gration.  carriages  which  transport  passen- 

gers to  these  distant  regions.  Thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  every  week  in  summer  de- 
scend from  the  heights  of  the  Alleghany  to  the 
margin  of  the  streams,  which  promise  them  the 
means  of  passing  to  the  distant  regions  of  the 
West,  all  eager  for  an  immediate  conveyance  to 
the  land  of  promise.  Difficulties  cannot  retard, 
dangers  cannot  deter  them.  With  ceaseless  ac- 
tivity and  persevering  courage,  they  make  their 
way  to  the  first  steamboats,  which  carry  them 
down  the  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  to  that  mighty 
river,  and,  without  regarding  the  perils  of  the 
passage,  or  the  numerous  dangers  of  steam  nav- 
igation, demand  only  to  be  instantly  conveyed  to 
the  land  of  their  hopes.  Such  are  the  multitudes 
that  flock  to  these  means  of  transport,  and  the 

*  Michaux,  Voyage  a  l'Ouest  des  Monts  Alleghany,  89, 
91.     Malte  Brun,  xi.,  253,  254. 

t  Chateaubriand,  Voyage  en  Am6rinue,  312.  Malte  Brun, 
».,  206.    Hall's  America,  iii.,  281,  283. 


universal  anxiety  to  get  forward,  that  even  the 
sight  of  a  high-pressure  steam-engine  blown  up 
before  their  eyes  has  no  effect  in  deterring  others 
from  instantly  embarking  in  the  perilous  naviga- 
tion. They  ask  only  a  cheap  passage  and  quick 
voyage.  For  weeks  and  months  together  in  sum- 
mer, they  stream  down  every  road  which  descends, 
from  the  Alleghany,  and  crowd  to  the  quays 
where  the  steamboats  take  their  passengers  al- 
most rolling  over  each  other  in  their  anxiety  to 
get  forward.  No  sooner  does  a  boat  touch  the 
quay  than  it  is  instantly  filled  with  passengers  - 
and,  with  scarcely  any  money  in  their  pockets' 
and  but  litle  provender  in  their  scrips,  the  hardy 
adventurers  rush  forward  into  the  wilderness  be- 
fore them,  and  gain  from  the  chase  a  precarious 
subsistence,  till  the  first  returns  of  cultivation  af- 
ford them  the  means  of  support.* 

Steam  navigation  is  the  vital  means  of  com- 
munication, by  which  this  extraordi-  Eff 
nary  activity  is  conveyed  into  dis-  steam  "naviga- 
tant  regions.  The  Ohio,  the  Mis-  tion  and  paper 
sissippi,  the  Arkansas,  and  all  their  credit  on  the 
numerous  tributary  streams,  are  con-  UniteJ  s'ates. 
stantly  navigated  by  steamboats.  Nearly  three 
hundred  ply  on  the  Mississippi  alone  ;  upward 
of  five  hundred  are  employed  in  the  different 
rivers  which  convey  this  prodigious  ffood  of  im- 
migration to  the  Western  provinces  ot  the  Union. 
Without  the  assistance  of  this  mighty  agent, 
which  alike  aids  the  descending,  and  conquers 
the  adverse  stream,  the  progress  of  cultivation 
and  the  clearing  of  the  forest  must  have  been 
comparatively  slow;  propelled  by  its  marvellous 
powers,  the  human  race  has  advanced  with  the 
steps  of  a  giant  through  the  vast  wilderness  pre- 
pared for  its  reception.  Steam  navigation  is  to 
the  Continent  of  America  what  the  circulation  is 
to  the  human  frame  ;  and  the  commercial  wealth 
and  paper  currency  of  the  great  commercial  cit- 
ies on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  are  the  moving 
power  in  the  heart  which  sets  the  whole  circula- 
tion in  motion.t 

Immense  has  been  the  extent  to  which  this 
powerful  but  perilous  engine  of  ad-  Vast 
vancement  has  been  carried  in  the  circulation 
American  Continent.  From  an  inquiry  oftheUni- 
set  on  foot  in  1834,  it  appears  that  there  ted  s«t«s. 
were  in  the  United  States,  at  that  period,  five 
hundred  and  six  banking  establishments,  inde- 
pendent of  the  National  Bank  of  the  United 
States  at  Philadelphia,  which  last  issued  notes 
to  the  amount  of  £3,300,000.  The  pri  vate  banks 
issued  notes  to  the  amount  of  £16,200,000  more, 
making  in  all  a  paper  circulation  of  £19,500,000, 
besides  £10,000,000  in  specie.  This  makes  the 
total  circulation  at  that  period  nearly  £30,000,000,. 
or  nearly  £2  a  head  to  the  whole  free  popula- 
tion ;  a  proportion  considerably  greater  than  ob- 
tains in  the  British  Islands,  if  the  vast  extent  of 
the  commercial  dealings  of  this  empire  are  taken 
into  consideration.;  This  vast  circulation  is 
pushed  into  the  farthest  extremities  of  the  states 
of  the  Union  by  means  of  the  branch  banks, 
which,  like  so  many  forcing  pumps,  disseminate 
the  bank-notes  through  every  village  and  hamlet, 
it  contains.  Such  is  the  competition  of  these 
branch  banks  for  employment,  that  they  are  ev- 
erywhere established  on  the  frontiers  of  civili- 
zation, almost  before  the  surrounding  trees  are 


*  Tocq.,  iv.,  274.  Chevalier,  ii.,  23,  24.  Alison  on  Pop- 
ulation, i.,  547.  t  Chevalier,  ii.,  24,  25. 

t  The  total  paper  circulation  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Britain  is  £42,300.000,  and  in  gold  and  silver  £33,000,000  j 
in  all,  about  £75,000,000.— M'Culloch's  Commercial  jDic- 
tionary. 
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felled.  The  discounting  of  bills  is  carried  to  an 
unprecedented  extent.  The  law,  indeed,  in  all  the 
states  has  fixed  eight  per  cent,  as  the  maximum 
rate  of  interest;  and,  in  most  cases,  it  is  only 
six;  but  the  cupidity  of  lenders,  combining  with 
.the  necessities  or  speculative  tendency  of  bor- 
rowers, very  frequently  breaks  through  that  re- 
straint, and  fixes  a  higher  rate,  which  is  often 
excessive.  One  per  cent,  a  month  is  a  usual, 
three  per  cent,  a  month  not  an  uncommon  oc- 
currence ;  and  those  immense  profits  at  once 
tempt  bankers  to  advance  money  to  needy  ad- 
venturers, and  indemnity  them  for  the  numerous 
losses  to  which  such  perilous  issues  are  liable. c 
So  powerful  an  agent  is  this  system  of  paper 
credit  in  forcing  and  maintaining  the  industry 
of  the  United  States,  that  its  influence  may  be 
seen  in  the  farthest  parts  of  their  possessions ; 
and  it  is  to  the  greater  advantages  they  enjoy  in 
this  respect,  more  than  any  other  cause,  that  the 
superior  population,  wealth,  and  cultivation  of 
the  southern  side  ol  the  St.  Lawrence  and  lakes, 
to  that  which  appears  on  the  British  side  of  those 
noble  estuaries,  is  to  be  attributed.*'* 


c  II.  Mr.  Alison  has  partly  corrected  the  statement  above, 
by  omitting  the  words  "  the  law  allows  any  rate  of  inter- 
est agreed  on  by  the  parties  to  be  taken."  But  the  alter- 
ation does  not  render  our  note  irrelevant,  as  the  impres- 
sion yet  made  by  the  statement  is  fallacious.  Upon  the  in- 
accuracy of  the  text  Judge  Kent  wrote,  and  the  testimony 
of  that  eminent  jurist  is  unquestionable  :  "  In  all  the  At- 
lantic States  there  are  laws  fixing  the  rate  of  interest, 
and  making  void,  and  generally  penal,  any  conventional  ex- 
cess. The  statutes  against  usury  are  strictly  enforced  by 
the  courts,  though  in  the  commercial  cities  juries  are  much 
prejudiced  against  the  plea.  There  was  a  statute  in  Ala- 
bama in  161S<,  allowing  any  conventional  interest,  but  it 
-operated  very  oppressively,  and  was  repealed."  Moreover, 
the  narrative  altogether  is  not  suiliciently  limited,  for  it  is 
not  applicable  to  the  ordinary  condition  of  mercantile  affairs. 
In  all  cases  of  that  irregular  character,  the  present  certain 
discount  is  considered  to  be  no  more  than  a  fair  equivalent 
for  the  great  risk  of  prospective  defalcation.  Part  of  the 
narrative,  respecting  the  premium  rate  of  interest,  is  deci- 
dedly incorrect,  as  is  evinced  by  the  decision  already  pre- 
sented ;  but  the  mistakes  may  have  arisen  from  the  entire 
publicity  of  all  ordinary  transactions  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  influence  of  party  perversions  of  truth.  The  laws 
-of  each  state  determine  the  rate  of  interest  within  their  own 
•jurisdiction  ;  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  whole  debt  is  the  stat- 
ute-penalty for  exacting  illegal  interest. 

*  Chevalier,  i.,  392,  394. 

d  III.  The  cause  assigned  by  Mr  Alison  for  the  "  superior 
^population,  wealth,  and  cultivation  of  the  southern  side  of 
the  River  St.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes,"  when  contrasted  with 
•'  the  British  side  of  those  noble  estuaries,"  is  altogether 
imaginary  and  delusive.  Lower  Canada  originally  was  set- 
tled a  few  years  prior  to  the  first  landing  of  the  Puritan 
Pilgrims  on  Plymouth  Rock.  The  Canadian  colony,  du- 
ring one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  was  sustained  by  the  au- 
thority and  opulence  of  the  French  government,  aided  by 
the  papal  ecclesiastical  power  and  revenues.  Notwith- 
standing, until  the  vast  flood  of  British  emigration  commen- 
ced its  movement  across  the  Atlantic,  Lower  Canada  was 
the  castle  of  superstition  and  ignorance,  and  the  abode  of 
social  wretchedness.  On  the  contrary,  in  spite  of  all  the 
"hardship  and  sufferings."  amid  that  "steril,  inhospitalle 
tract  of  granite  rocks  and  sandy  promontories,"  within  twen- 
ty years  from  the  arrival  of  the  "  May-Flower,"  so  far  as 
the  Anglo-Saxon  citizens  extended,  New-England  develop- 
ed the  identical  characteristics  which  it  exhibits  at  this  day. 
The  land  of  the  Puritan  pilgrims  is  distinguished  from  ev- 
ery other  portion  of  our  habitable  globe  as  the  domicil  of 
Vhrislian  friedom,  intelligence,  morality,  and  comfort .' 
''  Paper  credit."  or,  to  use  a  more  exact  term,  the  banking 
system,  was  unknown  on  both  sides  o  le  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  lakes  until  after  the  exclusion  rr  le  British  sway  from 
the  Uniied  States.  Therefore,  otln  ,  t  tses  must  be  found 
for  the  fact  that  the  haJntans  of  l  a  i  '.a  are  just  THREE 
centuries,  at  least,  behind  the  descenda  s  of  those  "  British 
exiles,"  to  use  Mr.  Alison's  own  dun  in,  who  sought  in 
New- England,  amid  "  hardship  and  suffering,  that  freedom 
of  which  England  had  become  unworthy."  That  short 
sentence  includes  the  solution  of  the  entire  mysterious  con- 
trast. Religious  bondage  ci  untied  the  French  Canadians 
almost  to  extinction— religious  freedom  gave  Ufa  and  en- 
ergy to  the  Puritans. 


He  was  a  wise  man  who  said  that  paper  cur- 
rency is  strength  in  the  outset,  but  Drea(lfal 
weakness  in  the  end;  and  America  disasters 
has  more  than  once  bitterly  felt  the  with  winch 
truth  of  this  aphorism.  The  commer-  ll  nas  uoea 
cial  and  monetary  crisis  to  which  she  atteuued- 
has  long  been  subject  have  been  such,  that  they 
would  have  crushed,  perhaps  forever,  the  indus- 
try of  any  other  nation.  During  the  war  with 
Great  Britain  in  1814,  the  commercial  distress 
was  such,  that  the  whole  Northern  States,  in- 
cluding New-York,  the  commercial  capital  of 
America,  were  on  the  very  point  of  breaking  off 
from  the  Union;  and  it  was  computed  that  at 
least  two  thirds  of  the  whole  traders  in  the  states 
became  insolvent.  In  the  course  of  the  great 
crisis  of  1837,  nearly  all  the  cotton-growers  in 
the  Southern  States  became  bankrupt  together; 
in  the  still  more  disastrous  convulsions  of  1839, 
the  whole  banks  of  Philadelphia  and  the  South- 
ern States,  including  the  National  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  at  once  stopped  payment;  those 
of  New- York  only  avoided  a  similar  catastrophe 
by  a  contraction  of  credit,  not  less  disastrous; 
and  such  was  the  effect  of  these  repeated  shocks 
upon  the  national  fortunes,  that  the  exports  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  United  States,  which  in 
1836  had  reached  £12,425.604,  in  1837  were  only 
£4,695,225,  and  in  1838  £7,585,760.  But  these 
dreadful  catastrophes,  which  would  overwhelm, 
any  state  in  the  Old  World  with  a  mass  of  pau- 
perism from  which  it  could  scarcely  recover,  cast 
but  a  passing  cloud  over  the  fortunes  of  the  New. 
The  vast  flood  of  British  emigration;  the  con- 
stant increase  of  population,  and  consequent  rise 
in  the  value  of  every  species  of  property,  evea 
without  any  exertion  on  the  part  of  its  owners; 
the  continual  forward  expansion  of  cultivation, 
in  a  very  short  time  obliterate  the  effects  of  all 
these  disasters.  So  boundless  are  the  resources 
of  the  country,  that  no  human  catastrophes  seem 
capable  of  arresting  them:  in  a  few  months,  a 
new  race  of  traders  succeed  those  in  New- York 
or  Philadelphia  who  have  been  swept  away  by 
the  tempest:  their  bills,  discounted  at  12  per  cent., 
soon  put  them  on  the  perilous  road  to  affluence 
or  ruin:  their  predecessors,  who  had  sunk  before 
the  storm,  are  transported  by  the  steamboats  to 
the  back  settlements,  where  they  speedily  enter, 
with  exemplary  vigour,  upon  the  labours  of  cul- 
tivation: the  ladies  of  New- York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, once  delicate  and  languishing  amid  the 
frivolities  of  affluence,  are  seen,  active  and  happy, 
amid  the  variety  of  rural  or  household  employ- 
ment; and  the  deserts  of  the  Ohio  are  vivified  by 
a  fresh  stream  of  intelligent  emigrants,  from  the 
effect  of  those  very  commercial  catastrophes, 
which,  to  distant  spectators,  appear  to  shake  to 
its  centre  the  whole  fabric  of  industry  in  the  New 
World.* 

This  marvellous  rapidity  of  increase  has  hith- 
erto not  only  been  unattended  with  General  well- 
any  addition  to  human  suffering,  but  being  of  the 
it  has  taken  its  rise  rather  from  the  people. 
prodigious  extent  to  which,  owing  to  the  com- 
bined bounty  of  nature  and  efforts  of  man,  gen- 
eral prosperity  has  been  diffused  through  all  class- 
es of  the  community.  Among  the  many  mar- 
vels which  strike  a  European  traveller  on  his 
first  approach  to  the  United  States,  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  is  the  general  well-being 
which  pervades  all  classes  of  the  community. 
Pauperism,  indeed,  exists  to  a  most  distressing 

*  Tocq.,  it.,  557.    CheTalier,  ■.,  117, 124. 
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extent  in  many  of  the  first-peopled  states  along 
the  seacoast,  and  nearly  all  the  great  commercial 
towns  of  the  Union :  poor's  rates  are  in  conse- 
quence generally  established,  and  benevolence  is 
taxed  nearly  as  severely  as  in  the  old  monarchies 
and  dense  population  of  the  European  nations. e 
But  these  are  the  exceptions,  not  the  rule.  In 
the  rural  districts,  and  especially  in  the  states 
which  lie  in  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  there 
is  scarcely  a  working  man  who  does  not  eat 
butcher  meat  twice  a  day;  and  so  great  is  the 
universal  demand  for  labour,  that  common  work- 
men everywhere  receive  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
shillings  a  week :  skilled  labourers,  such  as  ma- 
sons and  carpenters,  from  thirty  to  forty  shillings 
for  their  ordinary  wages.  Such  is  the  magnitude 
of  these  gains  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  food, 
clothing,  and  other  necessaries,  that  a  common 
workman,  with  ordinary  prudence,  is  able  in  two 
years  to  lay  by  enough  to  purchase  and  stock  a 
little  freehold  of  twenty  or  thirty  acres;  and  at 
the  end  of  two  years  more,  the  return  of  the  few 
acres  which  he  has  cleared  and  sown  is  so  con- 
siderable as  to  place  him  and  his  family,  not  only 
beyond  the  reach  of  want,  but  on  the  fair  road  to 
rustic  opulence.  The  old  observation  of  Adam 
Smith  still  holds  good,  that  in  America  a  widow 
with  eight  children  is  sought  after  and  married 
as  an  heiress;  and,  as  in  the  days  of  the  patri- 
archs, the  greater  the  number  of  arrows  in  the 
quiver  of  the  American  cultivator,  the  greater  is 
his  strength  in  the  gate.* 

It  is  the  universal  diffusion  and  extraordinary 
Process  of  ag-  facility  of  acquiring:  property  over 
riculturist  and  all  the  states  of  the  Union,  which  is 
other  classes  in  the  great  cause  of  the  coincidence 
of  this  astonishing  increase,  with 
the  continued  well-being  of  all  the 

e  IV.  This  paragraph  must  be  received  with  deductions. 
"  Poofs  Rates,"  in  the  Anglican  sense  of  the  term,  are  not 
established.  As  a  distinct  form  of  taxation,  they  are  gener- 
ally unknown.  "  Benevolence,  in  the  great  commercial 
towns  of  the  Union,  is  taxed,"  although  not  so  "  severely" 
as  is  above  implied.  But  whence  flows  the  "  pauperism 
that  exists  to  a  most  distressing  extent?"  Not  from  the 
native  American  citizens.  Almost  all  the  "paupers"  of 
every  class  and  condition  in  the  United  States  are  from  the 
British  islands.  Among  the  paupers  who  thus  so  severe- 
ly tax  benevolence,  native  American  citizens  are  seldom 
found,  unless,  from  perfect  isolation  in  society,  or  decrep- 
itude and  disease,  or  old  age,  they  are  obliged  to  seek  an 
asylum  for  medical  relief,  and  the  supply  of  food  when 
strength  has  failed,  and  all  friends  have  departed.  The 
pauperism  "  along  the  Atlantic  seacoast"  in  the  United 
States  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  English  and  Irish, 
who  have  been  sent  away  from  their  native  land,  that  by 
their  absence  the  parishes  might  save  the  "  Poor's  Rates." 
American  citizens,  ordinarily,  are  not  amalgamated  with 
that  mass  of  pauperism  !     Suum  cuigue. 

*  Hall's  America.  Martineau's,  Buckingham's,  passim. 
Chevalier,  i.,  158. 
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individuals,  at  least  in  the  rural  districts,  of 
whom  the  population  consists.     Over  the  whole 
of  America  there  is  not  to  be  found  a  single/«rm- 
er,  in  the  European  sense  of  the  word — that  is, 
a  cultivator  who  pays  rent  to  a  landlord  for  the 
ground  which  he  occupies.*     Every  man  is  the 
proprietor  of  the  land  which  he  cultivates.     Nine 
tenths  of  the  population  in  the  rural  districts  are 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil;  and  even 
taking  into  view  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the 
Union,  the  cultivators  are  to  the  whole  other 
classes  of  society  put  together,  in  the  proportion 
of  nearly  four  to  oneA     This  fact  is  very  remark- 
able, and  affords  the  most  decisive  refutation  of 
Mr.  Malthus's  celebrated principleof  the  increas- 
ing pressure  of  population  on  subsistence  in  the 
later  stages  of  society,  for  in  Great  Britain,  by 
the  late  census,  the  proportion  lies  just  the  other 
way :  one  fourth  of  the  whole  population  engaged 
in  agriculture,  furnishing  subsistence  for  the  re- 
maining three  fourths,  engaged  in  commerce  and 
manufactures.}      Nay,   in   America   itself,   the 
same  law  of  nature  is  distinctly  demonstrated; 
for  while  over  the  whole  Union  the  cultivators 
are  to  the  other  classes  as  four  to  one,  in  the  ag- 
ricultural states  beyond  the  Alleghany  they  are 
as  eight  to  one.§     And  yet,  in  Great  Britain,  an- 
terior to  the  last  five  extraordinary  bad  seasons, 
subsistence,  derived  almost  entirely  from  domes- 
tic cultivation,  was  not  only  abundant,  but  over- 
flowing; and  wheat,  for  the  first  time  for  a  hun- 
dred years,  was,  in  1835,  below  forty  shillings  a 
quarter;  while  the  average  amount  of  foreign 
grain  imported  had  been  steadily  diminishing 
ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury.II     Thus,  while  on  the  virgin  soil,  and  amid 
the  boundless  profusion  of  America,  four  culti- 

*  Tocq.,  iii.,  47. 

t  The  following  is  the  proportion  of  the  agricultural  to 
the  other  classes  of  society  in  the  United  States  in  1840: 

Agricultural  3,717,756 

Other  classes,  viz. : 

Mining 15,203 

Commerce 117,575 

Manufactures 791,554 

Sailors  56,025 

On  Lakes ...     33.067 

Learned  Professions.     65,236 


All  other  classes 1,078,660 

t  By  the  census  of  1831,  out  of  3,414,175  families  in  Great 
Britain,  961,134,  or  nearly  a  fourth,  only  (282  in  1000)  are 
employed  in  the  products  of  food.  By  the  census  of  1841, 
the  agricultural  population  has  in  many  places  declined,  and . 
the  manufacturing  everywhere  immensely  increased,  and  it 
will  probably  appear  that  hardly  a  fourth  are  employed  in 
rearing  food  for  the  remaining  three  fourths. — Porter,  i.,. 
59  ;  and  Census  of  1831. 

t)  The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  the  agricul- 
turists to  the  other  classes  in  the  states  beyond  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains.     Videlicet : 


Stales  and  Territories. 


North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina  . 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Missouri  

Arkansas 


Manufac- 

Sailors 

Sailors  on 

I^med 

Total,  not 

igriculture. 

Mining. 

Commerce 

tures  and 

on  the 

Profes- 

Agricul- 

Trades 

Ocean. 

sions. 

tural. 

217,095 

589 

1734 

14,322 

327 

379 

1086 

198,363 

51 

1958 

10,325 

381 

348 

1481 

209,383 

574 

2428 

7,984 

262 

352 

1250 

177,439 

96 

2212 

7,195 

256 

758 

1514 

139,724 

14 

1303 

4,151 

33 

100 

1506 

79,289 

8549 

7,565 

1322 

662 

1018 

227,739 

103 

2217 

17,815 

55 

302 

2042 

197,738 

331 

3448 

23,217 

44 

968 

2487 

272,579 

704 

9201 

66.265 

212 

3323 

5663 

148,806 

233 

3076 

20,590 

89 

627 

2257 

105,337 

782 

2506 

13,185 

63 

310 

2021 

92,408 

742 

2522 

11,100 

39 

1885 

1469 

26,355 

41 

215 

1,173 

3 

39 

301 

2,092,255 

4260 

41,369 

204,887 

3087 

10,053 

24,095 

287,751 

-American  Census,  1841. 
B  Average  of  corn  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  1800 
to  1810,  600,468  quarters  ;  1810  to  1820,  458,578  quarters  ; 
1820  to  1830,  534,992  quarters  ;  1830  to  1835,  398,509  quar- 


ters ;  1835  to  1840,*  1,992,548  quarters.— Porter's  Prog- 
ress of  Nations,  ii..  145;  and  Pari.  Tables,  ix.,  164. 

*  five  bad  seasons  Is  tuecemoo. 
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vators  only  maintain  one  person  engaged  in  pur- 
suits unconnected  with  agriculture,  amid  the 
dense  and  long-established  population  of  Great 
Britain,  one  cultivator  maintains  four  manufac- 
turers and  artisans  :  a  fact  which  demonstrates, 
that  so  far  from  population,  in  the  later  stages 
of  society,  pressing  on  subsistence,  the  powers 
of  agriculture  daily,  in  such  circumstances,  ac- 
quire a  more  decisive  superiority  over  those  of 
population.* 

But  in  America  there  is  one   circumstance 

r>„„„  „i  ►  connected  with  the  race  of  cultiva- 
Ueneral  at-  ....  ,     ,  ,  , 

tachmeat  of  tors  which  is  very  remarkable,  and 
men  to  their  altogether  unparalleled  in  any  other 
landed  posses-  age  or  country  of  the  world.  In  ev- 
ery other  nation,  the  enjoyment  of 
property,  and  engrossing  of  mankind  in  the  cares 
of  agriculture,  has  been  found  to  be  attended 
with  the  strongest  possible  attachment  by  the 
owners  of  the  soil  to  the  little  freeholds  which 
they  cultivate  ;  and  nothing  short  of  the  greatest 
disasters  in  life  has  been  able  to  tear  them  away 
from  the  seats  of  their  childhood,  and  the  spots 
on  which  their  own  industry  and  that  of  their 
fathers  has  been  exerted.  Mungo  Park  has  told 
us  how  strong  this  feeling  is  in  the  heart  of  Af- 
rica among  the  poor  negroes  :  "  To  him  no  wa- 
ter is  sweet  but  that  which  is  drawn  from  his 
own  well,  and  no  shade  refreshing  but  the  tabba- 
tree  of  his  native  dwelling.  When  carried  into 
captivity  by  a  neighbouring  tribe,  he  never  ceas- 
es to  languish  during  his  exile,  seizes  the  first 
moment  to  escape,  rebuilds  with  haste  his  fallen 
walls,  and  exults  to  see  the  smoke  ascend  from 
his  native,  village. "t  In  Ceylon,  Bishop  Heber 
tells  us,  the  attachment  of  the  cultivators  to  their 
little  properties  is  such  that  it  is  not  unusual  to 
see  a  man  the  proprietor  of  the  hundred  and  fif- 
tieth part  of  a  single  tree.t  In  France,  the  same 
principle  has  always  been  strongly  felt;  and  Ar- 
thur Young  long  ago  remarked  that  it  continues 
with  undiminished  strength,  though  the  freehold 
is  reduced  to  the  fraction  of  a  tree ;  while  in 
Canada  local  attachment  operates  among  the 
habilans  of  French  descent  with  such  force, 
that  instead  of  spreading  out  into  the  surround- 
ing wilds,  the  cultivators  divide  and  subdivide 
among  their  children  the  freeholds  they  have  al- 
ready acquired ;  population  multiplies  inward, 
not  outward,  and  instead  of  spreading  over  and 
fertilizing  the  desert,  it  leads,  as  in  Old  France, 
to  an  infinite  subdivision  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land  already  cultivated.^ 

In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  first 

Universal  mi-  time  m  tne  mstoI7  of  mankind,  this 
gratory  turn  strong  and  general  feeling  seems  to 
oftheAmer-  be  entirely  obliterated.  Though  the 
icans.  labourers  of  that  country  have  prob- 

ably derived  greater  advantages  from  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil  than  any  other  people  that 
ever  existed,  yet  they  have  no  sort  of  attachment 
either  to  the  land  which  they  have  acquired,  or 
to  that  which  they  have  inherited  from  their  fa- 
thers. Not  only  is  landed  property  almost  al- 
ways sold  and  divided  at  the  death  of  the  head 
of  a  family,  but  even  during  his  lifetime,  immi- 
gration from  one  spot  to  another  is  so  frequent 
that  it  may  be  considered  as  the  grand  social 
characteristic  of  the  American  people.  How- 
ever long  and  happily  a  proprietor  may  have 
lived  upon  his  little  domain  ;   though  it  may 


*  Alison  on  Population,  chap,  ii.,  40,  53. 

t  Park's  Travels,  i.,  247.  t  Hebor's  Travels,  ii..  247. 

»  Young's  Travels  ut  France,  >.,  496.    Tocq.,  ii.,  204. 


have  been  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers,  the  play- 
ground of  his  infancy,  the  arbour  of  his  wedded 
love,  the  nursery  of  his  children  ;  though  it  may 
be  endeared  to  him  by  all  the  ties  which  can 
bind  man  to  material  nature,  and  the  severance 
of  which,  in  other  countries,  constitutes  the  last 
drop  in  the  cup  of  the  vanquished — an  American 
is  always  ready  to  sell  it,  if  he  can  do  so  lor  a 
profit ;  and  putting  himself  and  his  family,  with 
all  his  effects,  on  board  the  first  steamboat, 
transport  himself  and  his  household  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  country,  and  commence  again,  per- 
haps at  the  distance  of  some  hundred  miles,  the 
great  and  engrossing  work  of  accumulating 
wealth.  To  turn  money  into  land,  and  take 
root  in  the  soil,  and  leave  his  descendants  there^ 
is  the  great  object  of  ambition  in  the  Old  World ; 
to  turn  land  into  money,  and  leave  his  children 
afloat,  but  affluent  in  society,  is  the  universal 
desire  in  the  New.  This  peculiarity  is  so  re- 
markable, and  so  totally  at  variance  with  what 
had  previously  been  ever  observed  in  nations 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  that  it 
may  be  considered  in  a  social  point  of  view  as 
the  grand  characteristic  of  society  in  the  United 
States  of  America  ;  and  its  present  condition,  at 
least  beyond  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  cannot 
be  so  well  characterized,  in  comparison  with 
that  of  other  countries,  as  by  styling  it  the  No- 
made  Agricultural  State.* 

This  extraordinary  peculiarity  appears  to  be 
mainly  owing  to  three  causes:  1. 
The  universal  passion  for  Demo-  j^cXar°ty 
cratic  equality  has  led  in  practice 
to  a  universal  division  of  landed  estates  among 
all  the  children  equally,  or  with  sometimes  a 
double  portion  only  to  the  eldest.  The  law  al- 
lows a  certain  portion  of  the  land  to  be  otherwise 
disposed  of  by  will ;  but  primogeniture  is  so  re- 
pugnant to  general  opinion  that  this  power  is' 
hardly  ever  acted  upon,  and  equal  division  is 
universal./  Hence  a  landed  property  is  never 
looked  to  as  a  permanent  family  resting-place  ; 
it  is  merely  a  temporary  lodging,  to  be  used  till 
the  owner's  death  breaks  it  up  into  lots,  or  till  he 
can  get  an  opportunity  of  disposing  of  it  to  advan- 
tage. Hereditary  feeling  is  unknown  in  Amer- 
ica ;  even  family  portraits,  pictures  of  beloved 
parents,  are  often  not  framed,  as  it  is  well  under- 
stood that,  at  the  death  of  the  head  of  the  family, 
they  will  be  all  sold  and  turned  into  dollars,  to 

*  Tocq.,  ii.,  121.     Chev.,  ii.,  121,  123. 

/  V.  The  whole  of  this  paragraph,  commencing  at  "  This 
extraordinary  peculiarity,"  teems  with  errors  both  of  asser- 
tion and  of  opinion  ;  but  they  are  so  obvious  that  it  is  scarce- 
ly necessary  to  point  them  out.  It  is  not  the  "  passion  for 
Democratic  equality"  that  has  led  to  the  universal  division 
of  landed  estates  ;  the  causes  of  this  policy  are,  1.  Justice, 
which  is  violated  by  impoverishing  all  the  younger  children. 
to  enrich  one  ;  and,  2.  Knowledge-  of  the  social  and  political 
evils  occasioned  by  the  law  of  primogeniture  ;  evils  of  which 
England  furnishes  the  proof,  and  which  English  writers 
have  exposed  and  denounced.  Vide  Gibbon,  Gillies,  Hume, 
and  especially  Smith,  in  his  "  Wealth  of  Nations." 

What  is  said  of  landed  property  as  a  permanent  resting- 
place,  and  of  family  portraits,  &c,  must  be  taken  as  a  mere 
figure  of  speech.  There  are  instances  of  its  truth,  and 
many  others  of  its  utter  inaccuracy. 

Agriculture  never  was  regarded  in  the  United  States  as  a. 
vulgar  occupation,  except  by  the  same  class  of  ill-informed 
and  ill-judging  people  that  so  consider  it  in  England  and  iiy 
Europe.  Among  intelligent  people  here,  as  there,  it  is  ac- 
counted the  most  honourable  ;  and  this  sentiment  is  daily 
becoming  more  general. 

The  rest  of  the  paragraph  shows  Mr.  Alison  to  be  ill-in- 
formed on  the  subject  of  which  he  is  writing. 

For  better  views  as  to  the  whole  of  this  matter,  may  be 
consulted  with  advantage,  "  Democracy,"  by  George  S. 
Camp,  and  "  Essays  on  Property  and  Labour,"  by  Francis. 
Lieber. 
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be  divided  among  the  children.  2.  Agriculture 
being  the  general,  and  in  many  places  almost 
only  profession,  it  is  regarded  as  a  vulgar  occu- 
pation ;  the  aristocracy,  except  in  Virginia  and 
the  Carolinas,  where  primogeniture  has  more 
strongly  taken  root,  is  never  to  be  found  among 
the  landowners  any  more  than  among  the  mer- 
chants :  the  little  freeholders  on  the  Ohio  and  the 
Mississippi  are  the  grand  support  of  the  extreme 
Democratic  party ;  the  Conservative  cause  is 
upheld  only  by  the  merchants  of  New- York, 
Philadelphia,  and  the  other  commercial  towns 
on  the  coast  ;  the  Democratic  cry  there  is  not 
down  with  the  landed,  but  down  with  the  pa- 
per aristocracy.  The  whole  clamour  against 
paper  currency,  which  has  recently  convulsed 
the  Union,  and  in  its  effects  brought  insolvency 
upon  three  fourths  of  the  whole  trading  classes 
throughout  the  country,  was  in  reality  a  politi- 
cal movement ;  they  wanted  to  destroy  paper 
credit,  and  stop  bank  issues,  because  they  knew 
perfectly  that  was  the  last  citadel  in  which  the 
influence  of  property  was  intrenched,  and  that 
when  it  was  ruined  the  whole  power  of  the  state 
would  be  centred  in  numbers.  The  same  in- 
stinct which  roused  such  a  fever  in  France 
against  the  noblesse,  made  the  American  Demo- 
crats run  at  the  banks.*t 
3.  The  prodigious  rise  in  the  value  of  property 
on  thefrontiersofcivilization,  in  con- 

Sinai  rite  Se1Ue"Cr  °' 'fi*  ^^  °f  f°reStS  Jnd 
in  the  value  of  spread  ol  cultivation  around  it,  offers 

land  in  the  a  prospect  of  accumulating  fortunes 
newly-cleared  and  amassing  wealih,  far  beyond 
Tel  "  what  can  be  obtained  from  the  slow 

and  regular  returns  of  long-establish- 
ed agricultural  industry.  In  the  states  in  the  basin 
of  the  Mississippi,  if  a  man  can  only  muster  up 
a  hundred  dollars,  and  buy  as  many  acres  of  land, 
be  is  certain  that  in  ten  years,  by  the  mere  lapse 
of  time,  and  accumulation  of  population  around 
him,  it  will  be  worth,  with  very  little  exertion  on 
his  part,  five  hundred  or  a  thousand.  Hence  the 
universal  fever  to  get  on  to  the  frontier,  and  by 
a  cheap  purchase  of  virgin  land,  at  once  reap 
the  first  fruits  of  the  bounty  of  nature,  and  the 
first  profits  arising  from  the  rapid  multiplica- 
tion of  man.  And  truly,  when  we  recollect  that 
the  population  of  the  states  to  the  westward  of 
the  Alleghany  has  augmented  fifty-fold  in  the 
last  half  century,  it  may  be  conceived  what  pro- 
digious profits  must  have  been  realized  by  all 
those  who  were  fortunate  enough  first  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  land;  and  we  shall  cease  to  won- 
der at  the  universal  passion  which,  obliterating 
all  recollections  of  home,  infancy,  and  place  of 
nativity,  perpetually  urges  the  American  race 
towards  the  frontiers  of  civilization,  the  real  El 
Dorado  of  the  New  World. 
Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  America  than 

the  universal  activity  and  industry 

SStrS  wh,ich  ^;  *  a»  cl*sscs  of  so- 

Americans.  ciet}'-  -1  nat  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
in  Europe,  is  laborious,  persevering, 
and  energetic,  need  not  be  told  to  any  one  who 
witnesses  the  colossal  fabric  of  British  greatness, 
or  the  vast  impression  which  England  has  made 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  But,  enterprising 
as  it  is  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  not  influenced  by 
such  a  restless  spirit  of  activity,  such  a  perpet- 
ual fever  of  exertion,  as  appears  among  its  de- 

*  Chev.,  i.,  109,  201. 

t  We  have  felt  the  same  in  Great  Britain.     "  To  stop  the 
Duke,  go  for  gold." 


scendants  in  the  New  "World.  The  vast  facili- 
ties for  the  acquisition  of  lbrtune,  which  the 
prodigious  increase  of  population,  and  boundless 
extent  of  fertile  land,  afford;  the  entire  absence 
of  all  hereditary  rank  or  property,  which  opens 
the  career  of  power  and  distinction  alike  to  every 
citizen;  the  engrossing  thirst  for  gold,  which 
springs  from  its  being  the  only  source  of  dis- 
tinction, and  the  only  durable  basis  of  power, 
have  combined,  with  the  active  and  persevering 
habits  which  they  have  inherited  from  their 
Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,  to  produce  in  the  Amer- 
icans a  universal  spirit  of  industry  and  enter- 
prise to  which  nothing  comparable  has  ever  been, 
witnessed  among  mankind.  It  is  the  fervour  of 
Roman  conquest,  turned  only  to  war  with  the  des- 
ert; the  fever  of  French  democracy,  yet  "guilt- 
less of  its  country's  blood."  In  the  British  islands, 
if  energy  and  perseverance  distinguish  the  mid- 
dle classes,  labour  and  industry  the  lower,  the 
higher  ranks  are  often  indolent  or  luxurious; 
and,  with  the  graces  of  patrician  manners,  they 
have  sometimes  imbibed  the  selfishness  and  in- 
dolence of  patrician  wealth.  But  in  America,  all 
are  in  a  state  of  activity.  Every  human  being, 
except  the  pauper  and  the  lunatic,  is  engaged  in 
some  profession.* 

The  enterprise  of  the  Americans,  however,  dif- 
fers from  that  which,  at  least  in  Ardent and  im. 
iormer  times,  laid  the  deep  and  solid  petuous  char- 
foundation  of  British  greatness.    It  acter  of  the 
is  far  more  vehement,  ardent,  and  PeoPle- 
speculative.    If  it  be  true,  as  the  Scripture  says, 
that  "  he  who  hasteneth  to  be  rich  shall  not  be 
innocent,"  there  are  few  blameless  characters  in 
the  United  States.     The  few  idlers  from  Europe 
find   themselves   so   useless   and    contemptible 
amid  'the  general  din  of  activity  with  which 
they  are  surrounded,  that  they  are  driven  to  ex- 
ertion in  their  own  defence.     Wealth  being  uni-  - 
versally  felt  to  be  the  only  passport  either  to  in- 
fluence, enjoyment,  or  consideration,  it  is  every- 
where sought  after  with  an  avidity  unknown, 
even  in  the  most  commercial  states  of  the  Old 
World.     Speculations  the  most  rash,  enterprises 
the  most  dangerous,  undertakings  often  the  most 
absurd,  are  gone  into  with  avidity,  prosecuted 
with  energy,  and  never  abandoned  in  fickleness. 
If  it  turns  out,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case, 
that  the  affair  is  of  such  a  kind  that  it  can  by  no 
possible  effort  be  brought  to  a  successful  issue, 
it  is  abandoned  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy :  the 
speculators  get  on  board  steamboats,  hurry  away 
to  the  frontier,  and  commence  anew,  with  undi- 
minished energy,   the  great  and  all-important 
business  of  amassing  wealth.     Everything  goes 
on  at  the  gallop;  neither  society,  nor  the  indi- 
viduals who  compose  it,  ever  pause  for  an  in- 
stant; new  undertakings  are  incessantly  com- 
mencing; new  paths  of  life  continually  attempt- 
ed by  the  unfortunate;  successful  industry  ar- 
dently prosecuted  by  the  prosperous.     Projects 
of  philanthropy,  of  commerce,  of  canals,  of  rail- 
ways, of  banking,  of  religious  and  social  ame- 
lioration, succeed  one  another  with  breathless 
rapidity,  and  are  all  gone  into  with  ardent  zeal 
by  the  different  classes  of  society,  according  to 
their  inclinations  and  habits.     A  European,  ac- 
customed to  the  stillness  of  social  lite  on  the 
Continent,  is  almost  siunned,  when  he  lands  at 
New- York,  by  the  din  with  which   he  is  sur- 
rounded; and  even  an  Englishman,  accustomed 
to  the  corresponding  turmoil  in  which  the  com- 


«  Chev.,  ii.,  118,  123,  124.    Tocq..,  i.v  84. 
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jnercial  cities  of  his  own  country  are  involved, 
sees  enough  to  convince  him  that  an  additional 
impulse  has  been  communicated  to  his  already 
active  race,  by  the  Democratic  insiitutions  and 
vast  capabilities  of  the  New  World.* 
At  first  sight,  it  would  be  supposed  that  a 
country  such  as  this,  possessing  un- 
Universaldis-  bounded   natural   advantages,   with 

content  in  ■  -      .      ,  c      1         .  •    _       _j 

America.  unlimited  power  of  elevation  and 
means  of  advancement  open  to  all, 
even  the  humblest  of  the  community,  and  with 
no  hereditary  rank  or  arbitrary  privileges  to  keep 
hack  or  prefer  any  in  the  common  race,  must 
be  not  only  one  of  the  most  rising,  but  one  of  the 
happiest  in  the  world.  Nevertheless,  it  is  just 
the  reverse;  and  this  is  the  people  of  all  others 
where  at  once  general  progress  is  the  greatest, 
and  private  discontent  the  most  universal.  All 
classes  and  ranks  are  dissatisfied  with  their  con- 
dition, and  plod  on  in  sullen  discontent,  which  is 
so  strong  as  to  be  apparent  in  their  habits,  their 
manners,  even  the  expression  of  their  counte- 
nances. The  scholars  are  dissatisfied :  they  com- 
plain of  the  superficial  character  of  literature, 
and  lament  that  its  tone,  instead  of  rising,  is 
progressively  sinking,  with  the  extension  of  the 
power  of  reading  to  the  working  orders  of  so- 
ciety. The  professional  men  are  dissatisfied: 
they  allege  that  their  rank  is  lower  than  in  Eu- 
rope; that  they  are  overshadowed  by  commer- 
cial wealth,  and  find  no  compensation  in  the  es- 
teem or  respect  in  which  their  avocations  are 
held,  or  the  society,  often  imperfectly  educated 
and  ill-mannered,  of  which  it  is  composed.  The 
merchants  are  dissatisfied:  they  declare  that 
they  are  worn  to  death  by  excessive  toil;  and 
are  surrounded  by  such  a  multitude  of  competi- 
tors and  slippery  undertakings,  that  it  is  seldom 
that  they  can  preserve  their  fortunes  during  their 
lives,  and  still  more  rarely  that  they  can  bequeath 
them  in  safety  to  their  children.  Even  the  me- 
chanics and  cultivators  are  dissatisfied;  out- 
wardly blessed  beyond  any  other  class  that  so- 
ciety has  ever  contained,  they  are  ground  down 
by  the  pressure  of  competition,  and  incessant 
thirst  for  riches  and  advancement — a  thirst  which 
not  even  the  boundless  capabilities  of  the  basin 
of  the  Mississippi  has  been  able  to  slake.  In  all 
this  there  is  nothing  surprising;  individual  dis- 
satisfaction, and  the  desire  to  remove  it  by  rising 
in  the  world,  is  at  once  the  mainspring  of  the 
general  progress,  and  the  certain  cause  of  pri- 
vate discontent  in  free  communities.  In  despotic 
states  all  are  contented,  because  none  can  get  on ; 
in  democratic  states  none  are  contented,  because 
all  can  get  on;  and  thus  it  is  that  Nature,  in 
mercy  to  her  offspring,  equalizes  in  all  respects, 
save  from  inequality  in  virtue,  the  sum  of  hu- 
man happiness.t 

"  Our  present  civilization,"  says  Channing, 
"  is  characterized  and  tainted  by  a 
lor  wealth"™'  devourinS  greediness  for  wealth;  the 
•  passion  for  gain  is  everywhere  sap- 

ping pure  and  generous  feeling,  and  raising  up 
bitter  foes  against  any  reform  which  may  threat- 
en to  turn  aside  the  stream  of  wealth.  I  some- 
times feel  as  if  a  great  reform  were  necessary  to 
break  up  our  present  mercenary  civilization,  in 
order  that  Christianity,  now  repelled  by  the  uni- 
versal worldliness,  may  come  into  near  contact 
wi'.h  the  soul,  and  reconstruct  society  after  its 


*  Chey.,  ii.,  122.  124.    Tocq.,  ii.,  128,  130.    Martiaeau, 
Society  in  America,  in.,  40,  41. 

t  Martineau,  iii.,  40,  49.     Che?.,  ii.,  374. 
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own  pure  and  disinterested  principles."*  This 
is  strictly  true,  and  it  is  the  necessary  effect  of 
those  Democratic  institutions  which,  by  remo- 
ving all  other  distinctions,  concentrate  the  whole 
aspirations  of  the  human  mind  upon  this  one  ob- 
ject of  ambition.  But  though  beyond  all  prece- 
dent desirous  of  wealth,  the  American  is  far  from, 
being  avaricious  or  tenacious  in  its  disposal :  like 
Catiline,  he  is  "alieni  appetens,  sui  profusus." 
In  no  country  is  wealth  bestowed  with  a  more 
lavish  hand  on  all  undertakings,  public  or  pri- 
vate, promising  a  return  for  money,  or  gifted,  in 
a  more  generous  spirit,  to  every  institution  of  a 
religious  or  charitable  description.  All  its  great 
towns  can  boast  of  noble  establishments  for  edu- 
cation, public  worship,  and  the  relief  of  suffer- 
ing, almost  entirely  supported  by  private  contri- 
bution, which  can  vie  with  any  in  the  world,  both 
in  the  magnificence  of  their  undertakings,  and 
the  benevolent  ardour  with  which  they  are  su- 
perintended and  supported.  It  would  seem  as  if 
the  extraordinary  facilities  which  they  enjoy  of 
getting  wealth  make  them  liberal  and  generous 
in  its  disposal:  the  most  common  cause  of  an 
avaricious  disposition  is  the  experience  of  diffi- 
culty in  making  money.!? 

Although  the  mission  of  America  evidently  is 
to  people  what  has  been  well  termed  rjommer- 
"the   Reserve    of  Nature,"    and   her  cial  cities  of 
Democratic  institutions  and  national  America, 
character  impel  her  people  with  such  violence 

*  Channing's  Letter  to  Birney,  1837. 

t  Chev.,  ii.,  159.  Buckingham's  America,  ii.,  237,  248  ; 
and  passim. 

g  VI.  The  descriptions  of  American  character  and  life 
in  the  paragraphs  entitled  "  Activity  of  the  Americans," 
"  Character  of  the  People,"  and  "  Thirst  for  Wealth,''  are  not 
correct.  That  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  active 
and  enterprising  in  the  pursuit  of  pecuniary  opulence,  is  in- 
dubitable ;  but  the  position  thus  announced  is  altogether 
inapplicable :  '•  Wealth  is  the  only  passport  to  influence, 
enjoyment,  or  consideration,  and  is  therefore  sought  alter 
with  an  avidity  unknown  in  the  most  commercial  states  of 
the  Old  World."  That  representation  is  totally  disproved 
by  ever-recurring  facts  in  our  national  history.  Wealth 
alone  will  not  give  any  man  influence  or  consideration  in 
civil  or  religious  society  in  this  Republic,  any  farther  than 
as  schemes  may  be  devised  to  obtain  the  use  of  his  money 
for  the  purposes  of  gain  or  benevolence.  The  highest,  as 
well  as  the  subordinate  offices  in  the  Federal  and  state  com- 
monwealths, often  are  bestowed  upon  citizens  so  dependant, 
that  the  trifling  salary  paid  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties 
is  an  acceptable  supply  to  procure  the  ordinary  comforts  of 
life.  During  the  last  half  century,  it  is  questionable  wheth- 
er an  office  was  ever  filled,  through  an  election  by  the  peo- 
ple, in  which  ''wealth  was  the  only  passport"  to  it.  In  a 
large  majority  of  cases,  the  possession  of  wealth  constitutes 
a  special  barrier  to  civic  official  elevation.  Mr.  Alison's  er- 
ror in  the  whole  of  this  paragraph  is  one  most  unbecoming 
in  an  historian  ;  that  of  gross  exaggeration.  There  is  a 
foundation  of  truth  in  what  he  says  of  our  eagerness  for 
profitable  employment  and  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth  ; 
but  the  manner  in  which  he  has  embellished  this  truth, 
though  pardonable  in  a  novelist,  a  political  orator,  or  even 
in  a  speaker  before  some  promiscuous  assemblage,  whose 
object  is  rather  to  make  an  impression  than  to  guide  the 
reason  or  enlighten  the  mind,  is  altogether  inconsistent  with 
the  gravity  of  history,  and  its  earnest  desire  to  describe  tho 
real. 

Moreover,  the  sentences  which  so  justly  narrate  the  ex- 
tent of  education,  public  worship,  and  the  institutions  for 
the  relief  of  penury  and  suffering,  are  so  strictly  true,  that 
the  eulogy  nullities  the  censure,  so  that  his  own  discordant 
exhibitions  demonstrate  that  one  part  of  his  description 
must  be  altogether  incorrect. 

On  the  nature  of  education  in  the  United  States,  the  read- 
er is  referred  to  the  following  works,  from  which  the  judg- 
ment of  American  citizens  on  that  most  important  part  of 
our  social  polity  can  correctly  be  ascertained  :  "  History  of 
Philosophy,"  from  the  French,  by  C.  S.  Henry,  D.D  ;  "  His- 
tory of  Education,"  by  H.  I.  Smith;  and  'The  Pleasures 
and  Advantages  of  Science."  Those  works,  which  aro  scat- 
tered in  every  direction,  expressly  are  adapted  to  elevate 
the  minds  of  youth,  and  also  of  adults,  above  the  withering 
pursuit  of  wealth,  from  the  mere  sordid  impulse  of  avarice 
and  worldliness. 
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towards  that  noble  destiny,  yet  she  is  great,  also, 
in  her  seaport  towns  and  commercial  activity. 
The  very  transit  of  such  a  multitude  of  emi- 
grants, in  their  way  to  the  land  of  promise  in  the 
"West — the  wants  of  such  a  vast  and  rapidly-in- 
creasing population — necessarily  induce  a  very 
great  foreign  trade.*  New- York,  the  commer- 
cial capital  of  America,  already  numbers  three 
hundred  and  twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  and,  at 
its  present  rate  of  increase,  will  in  twenty  years 
have  six  hundred  thousand ;  Philadelphia  has  two 
hundred  thousand  ;  Boston,  Baltimore,  New-Or- 
leans, are  all  rapidly  increasing,  and  will  soon 
rival  the  greatest  commercial  cities  of  the  Old 
World.  The  ardent  spirit  of  enterprise,  the  in- 
satiable passion  for  gambling  adventures,  by 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  are  so 
peculiarly  distinguished,  occasion,  indeed,  peri- 
odical and  rapidly-returning  crises  of  commer- 
cial or  monetary  distress,  and  overwhelm  the 
land  with  a  flood  of  embarrassment  exceeding 
anything  ever  experienced  from  pacific  causes  in 
the  Old  World.  But  these  dreadful  catastrophes, 
though  the  cause  of  unbounded  private  suffering, 
produce  apparently  no  sensible  diminution  in  the 
general  progress  of  their  commercial  activity.  A 
new  race  of  energetic  adventurers,  equally  ca- 
pable, equally  daring,  immediately  succeeds  that 
which  had  been  swept  away.  The  great  work 
of  private  effort  and  public  advancement  contin- 
ues with  unabated  vigour;  the  flame,  apparently 
extinguished  forever,  burns  up  again  with  fresh 
brilliancy;  wave  after  wave  is  broken  on  the 
shore,  but  the  great  flood-tide  still  streams  for- 
ward, and  rises  higher  and  higher  upon  the  beach. 
The  American  seaman  possesses  all  the  hard- 
Progress  of  ihood  and  daring  which  have  given 
American  com-  to  those  of  Great  Britain  the  em- 
merce  and  ship-  pire  of  the  ocean,  and  is  stimulated, 
vms'  in  addition,  by  a  spirit  of  adventure, 

a  thirst  for  gain,  exceeding  that  of  his  hardy  pro- 
genitors on  the  wave.  The  progress  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  commerce  has  been  more  rapid  for 
the  last  half  century  than  that  of  England  during 
the  same  or  any  former  period.  The  same  in- 
domitable perseverance  and  inextinguishable 
passion  for  advancement  which  drives  their  race 
with  such  violence  towards  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains, has  sent  them  forth  with  equal  vigour  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  impelled  their  sails 
into  every  creek  and  bay  of  the  navigable  seas. 
Their  pendants  are  to  be  seen  alongside  those  of 
England  in  every  harbour  of  the  world:  in  London 
and  Liverpool,  Petersburg  and  Constantinople ; 
in  the  waters  of  Canton  and  the  Gulf  of  New 
Zealand  ;  amid  the  ices  of  the  South  Pole  and 
on  the  frozen  shores  of  Greenland.  Individual 
adventure,  private  enterprise,  have  in  so  short  a 
time  achieved  all  these  prodigies;  the  American 
commercial  navy  owes  nothing  to  the  encourage- 
ment or  power  of  its  government.    The  Ameri- 

*  The  following  is  the  present  population  and  past  prog- 
ress of  the  principal  cities  in  America  : 
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can  shipmaster  stretches  across  the  Atlantic  with 
a  scanty  crew  and  ill-equipped  ship;  indefatiga- 
ble exertion,  untiring  watchfulness,  supply  the 
want  of  numbers  ;  he  takes  in  his  cargo  of  tea  at 
Canton,  returns  to  New-York,  sells  it  at  a  half- 
penny a  pound  cheaper  than  his  British  rival, 
and  he  is  content.*  It  is  in  this  minute  atten- 
tion to  details  and  indefatigable  vigour  that  the 
secret  of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  American  com- 
mercial navy  is  to  be  found.  Yet  is  its  value  so 
considerable  as  to  have  now  (1840)  reached  in 
exports  the  vast  amount  of  131,500,000  dollars, 
or  £26,892,000,  of  which  113,000,000  dollars,  or 
£20,220,000,  is  for  the  value  of  domestic  produce. 
Their  imports  for  the  same  year  were  104,000,000 
dollars,  or  £21,200,000  sterling.  Both  exports 
and  imports  have  more  than  doubled  in  the  last 
twenty  years,  a  progress  somewhat  greater  than 
the  British  foreign  commerce  has  made  during 
the  same  period.t 

The  American  navy  at  this  time  (1841)  con- 
sists of  seven  ships  of  the  line,  and  Their  present 
four  on  the  stocks,  seventeen  frig-  naval  estab 
ates,  twenty-one  sloops,  and  twelve  lament, 
schooners  and  brigs ;  no  very  formidable  force 
for  a  power  which  boasts  its  ability  to  contend 
with  Great  Britain  for  the  empire  of  the  waves. 
The  real  strength  of  their  marine  is  to  be  found 
in  the  vast  and  growing  amount  of  their  com- 
mercial vessels,  and  the  vigour  and  courage 
which  long  training  on  the  storms  of  the  Atlan- 
tic have  communicated  to  the  already  hardy  and 
intrepid  race  of  their  seamen.  The  marine  sea- 
men of  their  whole  states  for  the  year  1841  was 
56,000;  a  considerable  commercial  navy,  from 
whence  powerful  supplies  of  sailors,  already 
trained  to  the  most  material  parts  of  their  duty, 
may  at  all  times  be  obtained.  The  pay  they 
give  to  the  seamen  and  inferior  officers  is  very 
high ;  to  the  superior  ones  proportionally  low ; 
a  peculiarity  observable  universally  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  where  Democratic  parsimony  can 
only  relax  in  favour  of  that  class  with  which  it- 
self sympathizes,  and  from  the  comforts  of  which 
itself  may  benefit.  Gunners  receive  £150  a 
year,  boatswains  £180,  captains  on  duty  only 
£625.  The  wages  of  common  sailors,  being 
four  or  five  pounds  a  month,  are  so  considerable 
as  to  attract  a  large  portion  of  British  seamen 
into  their  service,  whom,  from  the  identity  of 
language  and  habits  between  the  two  states,  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  ;  while  the  diminutive 
number  of  their  ships,  compared  with  those  of 
Great  Britain,  renders  it  impossible  for  the  latter 
power  to  attempt  to  vie  with  the  United  Stales  in 


*  Table  showing  the  progress  of  exports  and  imports  of 
the  United  States : 


Tears. 

Total  value  of  ex- 
ports, foreign  and 
domestic. 

Tc-'al  value  of 

imports. 

£ 

£ 

1821 

13.544,661 

13,038,592 

1825 

20,736,539 

20,070,849 

1830 

15,385,314 

14,766.025 

1831 

16,939,703 

21.498,140 

1832 

18,161,862 

21,047,764 

1&33 

18,779,255 

22.524,648 

1S34 

21,736,868 

26,35  ,610 

J  ^35 

25,352.822 

31.228,279 

1836 

26,804,799 

39,579,174 

1837 

24.702,355 

29,292,544 

ia38 

22,121,854 

22.431,350 

ia39 

25,557,104 

32.523,120 

1840 

26,892,041 

21.201,470 

— Porter's  Prog,  of  Nations,  ii.,  190 ;  American  Statisti- 
cal Almanac  for  1842,  p.  120. 
t  Woodbury's  Report  to  Congress,  December  9,  1840. 
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the  amount  of  the  remuneration  they  can  hold 
out  to  the  naval  service.* 
If  the  navy  of  America,  even  in  the  present 
maturity  of  its  power,  is  small,  its 
Their  mihta-  mjijlary  force  js  stjn  more  inconsid- 
erable, and  affords  a  striking  proof 
of  the  entirely  pacific  direction  which  the  nation- 
al strength  has  hitherto  taken.     It  consists  of 
eight  regiments  of  infantry,  three  of  cavalry,  and 


three  of  artillery,  numbering  in  all  12,537  com- 
batants !    This  is  just  the  strength  of  a  Roman 
legion,  or  of  one  of  Napoleon's  divisions.     It  is 
not  a  fifth  part  of  the  military  force  of  Bavaria, 
nor  a  half  of  that  maintained  by  Baden  or  Wir- 
temberg.     Such  as  it  is,  this  Lilliputian  force  is 
scattered  over  fifty  fortified  posts  on  the  frontier, 
and  twelve  arsenals  in  the  interior,  stretching 
over  an  extent  two  thousand  miles  in  length,  be- 
ing not,  on  an  average,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men  to  each.    Of  all  marvels,  this  amount  of 
military  force  is  the  most  marvellous,  when  the 
magnitude  and  resources  of  the  Republic  are  ta- 
ken into  view,  the  vast  extent  of  frontier  they 
have  to  defend,  and  the  arrogant  tone  which  they 
assume  in  their  diplomatic  intercourse  with  for- 
eign states.    It  is  true,  they  have  a  militia  every- 
where established,  which,  in  periods  of  danger, 
may,  it  is  said,  enrol  fifteen  hundred  thousand 
combatants  around  its  banners  ;t  but  although 
such  a  force,  composed  of  backwoodsmen,  com- 
bating behind  trees  in  their  forests,  may  be  very 
formidable,  and  may  sometimes  make  a  stout 
resistance  behind  intrenchments   in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  towns,  yet  the  result  of  the  war  of 
1812  demonstrated,  what  a  priori  might  have 
been  readily  imagined,  that  it  is  incapable  of 
carrying  on  war  in  the  field,  is  wholly  unfit  for 
offensive  operations,  and  cannot  be  relied  on  for 
the  defence  even  of  the  strongest  positions,  if  as- 
sailed with  skill  by  much  inferior  forces.    The 
proof  of  this  is  decisive  :  the  Americans  allow- 
ed their  capital  to  be  taken  and  pillaged  by  a 
British   division  that  could    not   muster   three 
thousand  five  hundred  bayonets.     De  Tocque- 
ville  was  never  more  correct  than  when  he  as- 
serted, that  if  America  were  placed  in  the  midst 
of  the  European  powers,  it  would,  at  the  end  of 
a  century,  il  still  independent,  have  made  a  much 
more  rapid  progress  than  any  of  them  ;  but  that 
it  would  run  the  most  imminent  hazard  of  being 
three  or  four  times  conquered,  in  the  interim,  by 
monarchies  not  possessing  a  fourth  part  of  its 
material  resources.! 

Incredibly  small  as  the  naval  and  military 
Revenue  and  establishments  of  the  United  States 
expenditure  appear  to  one  accustomed  to  con- 
of  the  United  template  the  colossal  armaments  of 
States.  tne  European  powers,  they  are  fully 

as  large  as  the  scanty  revenue  at  the  disposal  of 
the  central  government  can  afford  to  maintain. 
Such  is  the  impatience  of  taxation  in  America, 
as  in  all  countries  where  Democratic  power  is 
really,  and  not,  as  in  Republican  France,  nomi- 
nally established,  that  no  consideration  will  in- 
duce them  to  submit  to  the  burdens  necessary  to 
put  the  national  independence  on  a  secure  found- 


ation.A    The  ordinary  national  revenue  at  this 
time  (1840)  is  only  $17,197,000,  or  £3,861,000; 
and  including  all  extraordinary  aids,  no  more 
than  $28,234,000,  or  £5,858,000.     The  expendi- 
ture is  $20,643,636,  or  £5,660,134.     There  is  no 
national  debt  properly  so  called,  that  is,  attach- 
ing to  the  central  government,  excepting  a  float- 
ing balance  of  three  or  four  millions  of  dollars 
in  exchequer  bills,  issued  during  the  dreadful 
commercial   embarrassments,    and    consequent 
fall  of  revenue,  during  the  last  fuur  years.     Of 
this  revenue,  four  fifths,  or  about  $15,000,000 
(£3,350,000),  is  derived  from  customs :  there  is 
no  excise  or  direct  taxes  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment of  any  kind  ;  and  the  remainder  is  almost 
entirely  drawn  from  the  sale  of  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  state,  which,  in  the  year  lb40,  produ- 
ced $2,620,000,  or  £556,000.     This,  however,  is 
but  a  part  of  the  revenue  and  debt  of  the  United 
States.    Each  of  the  separate  states  in  the  Union 
has  a  separate  exchequer,  receipts,  expenditures, 
and  debt  of  its  own,  from  which  its  local  expen- 
ses for  judges,  courts  of  justice,  militia,  &c.,  are 
defrayed.     The  greater  part  of  the  debt  of  each 
separate  state  has  been  contracted  by  their  local 
Legislature  for  the  promotion  of  great  public  im- 
provements, roads,  canals,  railways,  and  bridg- 
es, for  the  benefit  of  the  community.     Those 
debts  are  very  considerable,  amounting  in  all  to 
$248,842,540,  or  £53,000,000;  a  fact  of  no  small 


moment  to  Britain  at  this  time,  considering  that 
at  least  two  thirds  of  that  sum  are  due  to  British, 
capitalists,  and  that  the  Democratic  masters  of 
several  of  those  states  already  have  adopted  the 
convenient  device  of  "repudiating"  the  debt;  in 
other  words,  refusing  to  pay  either  its  principal 
or  interest,  after  it  has  been  expended  for  their 
behoof.  The  states  which  have  adopted  this  dis- 
graceful step  owe  $100,000,000,  or  £22,000,000, 


and   include 


Michigan 


Indiana,    Illinois,   and 


*  American  Navy  List,  1841,  in  Stat.  Almanac,  1842,  p. 
70,81. 

t  The  militia  of  the  whole  states  amounted,  according  to 
flie  Army  List  of  1841,  to  1,503,952  men  in  arms. 

That  of  New-York  was 109.435 

"      Pennsylvania • 257.178 

"      Virginia    1115  122 

•«      Ohio m,VS 

-Militia  Abstract,  1841  ;  State  Almanac,  85,  for  1811. 
1  Aa-my  Vst,  1841.    Stat,  Almanae,  83.    Toco,.,  ii.,  274, 


some  others  beyond  the  Alleghany  Mountains- 
Pennsylvania  has  failed  in  the  regular  payment 
of  their  interest.  Even  in  the  great  commercial 
capital  of  New- York  symptoms  of  an  equivocal 

k  VII.  The  third  paragraph  from  the  end  of  the  seventy- 
sixth  chapter,  page  486,  asserts  a  similar  position  to  the  above 
opinion.  The  reluctance  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
"  to  heavy  direct  taxation  during  peace,  will  hinder  them 
from  securing  the  contingent  benefits  of  war."  Assuredly, 
the  North  American  republics  never  will  submit  to  burden 
some  taxation  during  peace,  expressly  for  the  establishment 
of  powerful  military  armaments.  The  citizens  of  the  United 
States  inherit  from  their  Puritan  ancestors  an  unconquera 
ble  aversion  to  standing  armies,  as  destructive  to  religious  and 
civil  liberty  and  national  prosperity.  That  truth  is  thus 
affirmed  with  all  oracular  authority  by  Washington,  in  his 
unparalleled  Farewell  Address  t  "  Overgrown  military  estab- 
lishments, under  every  form  of  government,  are  inauspicious 
to  freedom,  and  are  to  be  avoided  as  particularly  hostile  to 
Republican  liberty." 

Moreover,  it  is  the  conviction  of  all  American  citizens, 
that  by  means  of  the  Federal  compact,  which  makes  theK 
one  people,  and  by  reason  of  their  distance  from  Europe, 
the  necessity,  during  peace,  of  maintaining  a  large  super- 
fluous military  and  naval  force  is  entirely  superseded.  Th» 
events  of  the  last  war,  as  detailed  by  Mr.  Alison,  fully  con- 
firm that  judgment.  In  all  the  severest  conflicts  upon  the 
northern  frontier,  the  American  troops  were  not  inferior, 
either  in  science  or  bravery,  to  their  European  opponents. 
The  sufficient  answer  to  all  the  disparaging  comments  made 
by  Mr.  Alsion  upon  the  slenderness  ol  our  military  estab- 
lishment is,  that  we  find  it  ample  for  our  need.  If  our  sit- 
uation called  for  a  larger  force,  undoubtedly  we  should  have 
a  larger  force,  whether  to  be  maintained  by  direct  taxation 
or  otherwise.  The  experience  of  all  nations  tells  us  that  tt 
standing  army  is  an  evil ;  we  desire  to  have  this  e"il  as 
small  as  possible.  And,  certainly,  there  can  be  no  more 
triumphant  proof  of  the  worth  of  Republican  institutions, 
than  the  fact  that  we  require  an  army  of  no  more  than  12,000 
men.  The  British  government  needs  more  than  three  times 
that  number  in  Ireland  alone,  besides  other  large  bodies  ia 
Wales  and  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England  itself. " 
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kind  have  appeared  of  a  disposition  to  relieve 
the  people  of  the  disagreeable  burden  of  paying 
their  debts.* 

The  government  of  America,  as  all  the  world 
Sketch  of  the  knows,  is  a  pure  and  unmixed  De- 
American  mocracy,  established  on  a  scale  and 
Constitution.  over  an  extent  to  which  there  has 
never  been  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 
The  central  government,  the  local  government, 
the  officers  of  state,  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
the  judges,  the  civil  officers  of  every  description,  in 
all  the  slates,  are  elected  by  the  universal  suffrage 
of  the  people,  either  through  the  medium  of  the 
elections  lor  their  separate  legislature,  or  the  gen- 
eral election  for  the  national  office-bearers.*  So 
great  is  the  amount  of  the  constituency  which  may 
be  called  on  to  vote  on  the  election  of  a  President, 
that  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  nearly  two  millions 
and  a  half  of  electors  record  their  suffrages  on 
that  interesting  occasion;  and  nearly  that  num- 
ber actually  voted  at  the  election  of  General 
Harrison  on  4th  of  March,  1841.*  This  is  some- 
what less  than  the  proportion  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  in  a  population  of  14,500,000  free  whites 
in  round  numbers,  being  about  one  to  six  in  the 


i  VIII.  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Alison's  "  correction  and 
addenda"  of  the  above  paragraph,  as  it  originally  appeared, 
the  allegations  which  it  makes  are  grossly  fallacious  re- 
specting the  general  "  repudiation"  of  the  public  debts  by 
the  states  of  this  Union.  In  New- York  especially,  it  has 
never  been  even  hinted  at  by  any  public  officer  who  enjoys 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizen3  ;  and  the 
system  which  in  some  instances  was  adopted  in  reference 
to  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  at  the  bank,  both  theo- 
retically and  practically,  was  rejected  in  the  great  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  North  America.  It  is  too  true  that 
large  occasion  for  reproach  has  been  given  by  some  of  the 
states,  but  already  (August,  1843)  a  decided  melioration  of 
feeling  and  opinion  on  this  subject  is  manifest,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  hope  that  in  five,  or,  at  the  utmost,  ten  years, 
the  world  will  have  assurance  unequivocal  that  dishonesty 
is  not  a  permanent  characteristic  of  the  American  people,  or 
any  part  of  them. 

k  IX.  To  illustrate  the  narrative  in  the  text,  Judge  Kent 
thus  commented:  "You  say  that  'judges  and  civil  officers 
of  every  description  in  all  the  states  are  elected  by  univer- 
sal suffrage,  either  through  the  medium  of  the  elections 
of  their  separate  legislature,  or  the  general  election  for  the 
national  office-bearers.'  And  in  the  paragraph  on  the 
*  State  of  depeudance  of  the  bench,'  page  444,  it  is  also 
added,  '  all  the  state  judges,  from  the  highest  to  the  low- 
est, are  virtually  elected  by  the  people,  and  are  liable  to  be 
displaced  by  them,  for  they  are  appointed  by  the  state  legis- 
latures, who  are  themselves  nominated  by  the  universal 
suffrage  of  the  inhabitants.  Their  tenure  of  office  is  some- 
times for  four,  sometimes  for  seven  years,  but  more  gener- 
ally for  life.'  This  is  quite  an  erroneous  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. There  is  but  one  state,  Mississippi,  in  which  the 
judges  of  the  higher  courts  of  law  and  equity  are  chosen  by 
the  people.  In  many  of  the  states,  they  are  chosen  by  the 
joint  regulation  of  tho  two  houses  of  the  Legislature.  This 
is  the  case  in  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New- Jersey,  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Tennessee.  Ohio,  and  Illinois.  In  other  states, 
New-Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  New-York,  Maryland, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  and  Missouri,  tho  higher 
judicial  officers  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  as  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  In  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  those  judges 
are  appointed  by  the  governor  alone. 

"  Nor  can  the  judges  be  displaced  by  the  people  at  will 
In  eleven  of  the  slates,  the  judges  of  the  higher  courts  hold 
their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  which  is  for  life,  un- 
less removed  by  process  of  impeachment,  or,  in  many  of 
theoe  states,  on  the  address  of  two  thirds  of  the  Legislature. 
Their  tenure  is  not  otherwiie  in  Britain.  In  other  states, 
the  good-behaviour  tenure  is  limited  to  the  nge  of  seventy 
or  sixty,  or  to  twelve,  or  eight,  or  seven,  or  six,  or  three 
years.  In  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island  they  are  annually 
elected,  or,  at  least,  may  annually  be  removed." 
*  On  that  occasion  there  voted  for 

Harrison 1,274,783 

VauBuren 1,128.702 

Total  electors    .    8,403,485 
—Stat.  Almanac,  1841,  53. 


whole  free  inhabitants.    In  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  there  are  830,000  electors  out  of  27,000,000 
people,  or  one  in  thirty-two  only;  in  France,  less 
than  200,000  among  32,000,000,  or  one  in  190! 
So  widely  different  is  the  extent  to  which  the  elec- 
toral suffrage  has  been  carried  in  the  three  coun- 
tries in  the  world  where  the  greatest  efforts  in 
favour  of  freedom  have  been  made,  and  popular 
institutions  have  been  established  on  the  broad- 
est basis.     It  will  not  appear  surprising,  when 
these  figures  are  considered,  that  the  Americans 
should  be  repudiating  their  debts,  while  those  of 
England  have  always  been,  and  those  of  France 
are  now  at  least,  religiously  upheld.     The  mass 
of  the  people  are,  no  doubt,  deeply  interested  in 
the  final  result  of  keeping  faith  with  the  public 
creditor ;  but  the  immediate  effect  of  its  violation 
promises  them  a  most  alluring  liberation  in  the 
outset  from  disagreeable  burdens.     The  majori- 
ty of  men  in  all  ages  are  governed  by  the  first 
effect  of  measures,  which  strike  the  senses  only; 
ultimate  consequences,  overwhelming  in  their 
influence  upon  the  thinking  few,  are  wholly  over- 
looked by  the  unthinking  many.     The  majority 
of  men  will  never  discharge  their  obligations  if 
they  can  possibly  help  it.     If  Great  Britain  wants 
to  shake  off  its  national  debt,  it  has  only  to  ex- 
tend the  suffrage  in  any  considerable  degree,  and 
the  burden  will  not  stand  three  months. 

According  to  the  theory  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution, a  great  variety  of  checks 
are  established,  intended'to  limit  and  and* Housed 
restrain  the  inordinate  power  given  Representa- 
to  the  popular  voice  in  the  formation  tives:  their 
of  government.     The   principle  of  ^p^"11 
their  union  is,  that  whatever  power 
is  not  expressly  vested  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, belongs  of  right  to  the  assemblies  of  the  sep- 
arate states ;  and  the  central  authority  itself  is  re- 
strained as  much  as  appeased  under  such  a  sys- 
tem for  its  formation.^  The  General  Government, 
which  meets  at  Washington  in  Congress,  con- 
sists of  two  chambers,  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives.    Each  state  sends  two  members 
to  the  Senate,  and  a  certain  number,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population,  which  is  fixed  every  ten 
years,  to  that  of  the  Representatives.     This  pro- 
portion was  originally  made  one  to  every  thirty 
thousand  persons  ;  but  in  1792,  this  was  changed 
to  one  in  thirty-three  thousand;  and  in  1832,  to 
one  in  forty-eight  thousand  souls.*    The  House 
of  Representatives  is  named  by  the  direct  and 
immediate  vote  of  the  people;  the  Senate  by  the 
choice  of  the  State  Legislature  ;  thus  the  first  is 
the  result  of  a  single,  the  second  of  a  double 
election.     In  the  first  instance,  the  seat  endures 
for  two,  in  the  second,  for  six  years.    The  cham- 
ber of  Representatives  is  endowed  only  with  le- 
gislative powers ;  the  Senate,  in  addition  to  these, 
with  certain  judicial  and  executive  duties.    No 
bill  can  become  a  law  until  it  passes  both  hous- 
es; but,  in  addition  to  this,  the  Senate  judges  of 
impeachments  preferred  by  the  lower  house  for 
stale  offences,  and  its  consent  is  requisite  to  rat- 


I  X.  Upon  the  subject  of  the  constitutional  power  of  tho 
Federal  Government,  Judge  Kent  thus  corrected  Mr.  All 
son's  inadequate  statement :  "  Such  a  check  was  in  the  old 
Articles  of  Confederation,  but  it  was  dropped,  ex  industrta, 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Whatever  powers 
are  not  given  to  the  United  States  remain  with  the  states  ; 
but  there  is  a  vnst  mass  of  implied  powers  belonging  to  the 
United  States  and  they  are  such  as  are  necessary  and  proper, 
under  a  sound  construct  ion,  to  the  complete  exercise  of  tho 
express  powers.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  crea- 
ted under  such  an  implied  power." 

*  Story,  Laws  of  the  United  States,  i.,  235. 
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ify  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  and  validate 
certain  appointments  made  by  the  President.* 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  great  de- 
■p  r       8ree  in  tne  President,  whose  func- 

Frel?dent  llons  are  intended  to  correspond  with 
those  of  a  sovereign  in  the  Europe- 
an monarchies;  but  both  in  substantial  authori- 
ty and  theoretical  right,  the  two  are  essentially 
different.  His  tenure  of  office  is  not  for  life,  but 
for  lour  years;  and  a  Vice-president  is  always 
elected  with  the  President,  who,  in  the  event  of 
his  death  while  in  office,  succeeds  without  any 
farther  election.  The  President  can  propose  no 
laws  to  Congress,  and  his  ministers  are  excluded 
in  like  manner  as  himself;  so  that  it  is  only  by 
indirect  means  that  the  views  of  government  can 
be  laid  before  the  Legislature.™  No  inviolabil- 
ity is  attached  to  the  office  of  supreme  magis- 
trate, as  to  the  constitutional  monarchs  of  France 
and  England.  The  President  carries  the  laws 
into  execution,  but  he  has  no  share  in  their  for- 
mation; he  can  refuse  his  sanction  to  them,  but, 
by  a  singular  anomaly,  though  that  prevents 
their  execution,  it  does  not  prevent  them  from 
being  laws,  and  carried  into  effect  when  a  more 
pliant  chiel  of  the  Republic  is  elected."  The  only 
jeal  source  of  influence  which  the  President  en- 
joys is  the  nomination  to  employments  under 
government;  and  their  number  is  very  consider- 
able, for  it  already  amounts  to  sixty  thousand,t 
the  greater  part  of  whom  are  removed  with  every 
change  of  administration.! 

*  Story,  199,  314.     Tocq.,  i.,  200,  and  197. 

m  XI.  This  statement  conveys  to  persons  who  are  not 
conversant  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  a  de- 
cidedly erroneous  impression.  It  is  true  that  neither  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  nor  the  Secretary  of  State, 
of  the  Treasury,  of  War,  or  of  the  Navy,  directly  or  for- 
mally, in  person,  can  propose  any  law  lor  adoption  by  the 
Congress ;  but  the  President,  as  the  Constitution  directs, 
"  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  the  Congress  information 
of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  consider- 
ation such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  expedient  and  neces- 
sary." That  duty  is  regularly  performed,  seriatim,  at  the 
commencement  of  each  session  of  the  Congress,  both  by  the 
President  aud  the  secretaries,  and  at  all  other  times,  when 
the  National  Legislature  are  assembled,  either  of  his  own 
■will,  or  by  the  request  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

a  XII.  The  President  can  refuse  his  sanction  to  a  bill ;  but 
in  that  case  he  is  obliged  to  return  it  to  the  house  in  which  it 
originated  within  ten  days,  with  his  reasons  for  withholding 
his  assent ;  and  if,  after  the  consideration  of  his  objections, 
two  thirds  of  each  house  ratify  the  bill,  it  becomes  a  law, 
although  the  President  has  disapproved  of  its  provisions. 
But  in  case  two  thirds  of  the  members  of  each  house  do 
not  ratify  the  bill,  it  is  a  nullity,  and  thus  the  statement 
in  the  following  words  is  altogether  unfounded,  and  direct- 
ly denied  by  the  very  authorities  whom  Mr.  Alison  cites. 
The  President  "  can  refuse  his  sanction  to  them,"  the  bills 
which  have  passed  both  houses  of  Congress ;  "  but,  by  a 
singular  anomaly,  though  that  prevents  their  execution,  it 
does  not  prevent  them  from  being  laws,  and  carried  into 
effect  when  a  more  pliant  chief  of  the  Republic  is  elected." 
Not  at  all  !  The  bills  may  be  introduced  and  pass  the 
Legislature  a  second  time,  and  the  same  or  another  Presi- 
dent may  approve  and  sign  them  ;  but  until  that  course  is 
adopted,  the  rejected  bill  is  a  nonentity. 

Judge  Kent's  corroborative  testimony  is  subjoined:  "If 
the  President  objects  to  a  law,  it  destroys  the  bill,  unless 
two  thirds  of  each  house  of  Congress  pass  it,  despite  of  his 
objections.  Another  Congress  may  originate  and  pas3  a 
similar  bill,  aud  another  President  may  let  it  pass  without 
objections.     This  paragraph  is  exceedingly  erroneous." 

t  Offices  in  America  in  the  gift  of  the  executive  : 

Collection  of  taxes  and  general  administration  .  12,144 
Military,  and  service  against  the  Indians  .     .     .     9,643 

Navy 6,499 

Postoffice 31,917 


60,203 
—Calhoun's  Report  to  the  Senate,  1836,  given  in  Chev- 
alier, ii.,  401,  note  46. 

t  Tocq.,  i.,  207,  209.    Kent'*  Commentaries,   i.,  289. 
Chev.,  i.,  326. 


It  is  not,  however,  either  in  the  President  or  the 
Senate,  in  the  ministers  of  state  or 
the  House  of  Representatives,  that  X^e. 
the  true  sovereignty  ol  the  United 
States  resides.  Government  is  reahy  vested  in 
the  people;  and  that,  too,  not  in  the  figurative 
and  hyperbolic  sense  in  which  that  expression  is 
used  in  the  declamations  of  modern  Europe,  but 
really,  practically,  and  effectively.  Each  separ- 
ate slate  is  a  democracy  in  itself,  and  in  it  the 
power  of  the  people  is  exerted  without  any  con- 
trol. Every  one  has  its  governor,  its  senate,  and 
house  of  representatives;  the  whole  number  of 
which  are  elected  by  the  universal  suffrage  of 
the  people.  The  senators,  in  these  state  legisla- 
tures, vary  from  twelve  to  ninety-three  in  num- 
ber: the  representatives  from  twenty-six  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty-two.  These  legislative  bodies 
are  vested  with  what  practically  amounts  to  abso- 
lute powers  in  their  separate  states,  and  the  gov- 
ernor carries  into  effect  the  declared  will  of  the 
majority  of  both  houses,  in  like  manner  as  he 
does  the  declared  will  of  Congress.  They  ex- 
clusively manage  their  debts,  finances,  improve- 
ments, judicial  establishment,  militia,  harbours, 
roads,  railways,  canals,  and  whole  local  con- 
cerns. So  extensive  and  undefined  are  their  pow- 
ers, that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  do  not 
amount  to  those  of  declaring  peace  and  war,  and 
acting  in  all  respects  as  independent  states.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  on  more  than  one  occasion,  partic- 
ularly the  dispute  with  the  Southern  States  in 
1834,  on  the  question  of  nullifying  the  tariff  of 
duties  established  by  Congress;  and  the  open 
hostilities  which  the  Northern  States  carried  on 
with  the  British  inhabitants  on  the  Canada  fron- 
tier in  1837  and  1839 ;  the  separate  states,  the 
Carolinas  in  the  first  instance,  and  New- York 
and  Maine  in  the  second,  took  upon  themselves 
to  set  the  authority  of  the  central  government  at 
defiance ;  and  Congress  and  the  executive  were 
glad  to  veil  their  weakness  under  the  disguise  of 
moderation,  while,  in  reality,  they  succumbed  to 
the  whole  demands  of  the  insurgent  common- 
wealths.o     It  does  not  require  the  gift  of  proph- 

o  XIII.  This  announcement  is  singularly  delusive.  On 
the  expressed  dubitation  concerning  the  power  of  the  states 
independently  of  each  other  "  of  declaring  peace  and  war," 
Judge  Kent  affirmed  :  "  Such  a  doubt  does  not  exist  in  any 
human  being  in  this  country,  nor  do  the  examples  cited  give 
colour  to  the  position.  Certainly  neither  of  the  states  of 
New-York  or  Maine  ever  made  any  pretensions  to  set  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Government  at  defiance.  It  never 
ei.tered  into  their  conception,  though  they  had  to  deal  with 
turbulent  individuals.  South  Carolina  did  act  seditiously 
and  menacingly  in  respect  to  the  tariff,  but  the  Federal 
authority  was  quietly  and  firmly  sustained." 

The  following  paragraph  was  written  prior  to  the  recep- 
tion of  the  foregoing  statement  by  Judge  Kent,  and  confirms 
the  impression  made  by  his  contradiction  to  Mr.  Alison's 
averment ;  especially  as  in  reference  to  the  "  hostilities  on 
the  Canada  frontier,"  the  writer  was  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  many  of  the  principal  actors  in  that  mischievous  com- 
motion. "  The  North  American  States,  individually  and  sep- 
arately, have  not  any  power  over  the  question  of  '  declaring 
peace  and  war  ;'  and  the  instances  alluded  to  above  were  out- 
rageous anomalies.  The  law  of  South  Caroliua  in  1834  was  a 
direct  violation  of  the  federative  compact  between  the  United 
States,  and  therefore  was  both  illegal  and  unconstitutional. 
The  doings  of  the  lawless  freebooters  on  the  boundary  line 
between  the  United  States  and  the  British  provinces  were 
the  result  of  circumstances  which  could  not  have  been  fore- 
seen, and  for  which  no  adequate  legal  enactments  had  been 
adopted.  That  defect,  however,  now  has  been  supplied. 
Moreover,  it  is  derogatory  to  standard  history  to  represent 
the  predatory  acts  of  absconding  insurgents,  with  their 
English  and  Irish  accomplices,  who  were  merely  resident 
aliens  in  the  United  States,  as  part  of  our  national  estab- 
lished policy,  the  wicked  character  of  which  prognosticates 
the  speedy  dissolution  of  the  American  confederated  Re- 
public. If  the  British  Tories  survive  that  day,  they  will 
have  a  long  life  ;  during  which  they  will  behold  the  accelex- 
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ecy  to  foretel  that  a  vast  confederacy  of  separate 
states,  each  with  its  own  legislature  and  armed 
force  and  actuated,  from  difference  of  climate 
and  situation,  by  opposite  and  conflicting  inter- 
ests, held  together  by  so  slender  a  tie,  is  not  des- 
tined to  hang  long  together.* 

In  one  important  respect  America  differs  en- 
Religion  in  tirely  from  any  state  of  Christendom, 
the  United  or,  indeed,  any  state  that  ever  before  ex- 
States.  isted  in  the  world.p  It  acknowledges 
no  state  religion,  and  no  public  funds  whatever 
are  provided  for  the  clergy,  or  religious  instruct- 
ed of  any  denomination.  All  are  on  the  foot- 
ing of  dissenters  in  England ;  that  is,  they  are 
maintained  solely  by  the  seat  rents,  or  the  volun- 
tary contributions  of  their  flocks.  Churches,  es- 
pecially in  the  great  towns,  are  numerous,  and 
embrace  every  possible  variety  of  belief,  from 
the  austere  Puritan,  the  genuine  descendant  of 
the  patriarchs  who  two  centuries  ago  sought  a 
refuge  in  Pennsylvania  from  the  persecution  of 
Charles  I.,  to  the  lax  Socinian,  whose  creed 
scarcely  differs  from  that  of  the  Deist  of  ancient 
times.  Episcopacy  is  the  prevailing  religion  of 
the  higher  classes  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Union,  except  Baltimore  ;  but  the  Presbyterians 
are  also  very  numerous;  and  in  several  districts 
the  Roman  Catholics  are  making  great  progress, 
insomuch  that  they  now  number  above  two  mill- 

ating  development  and  widespread  extension  of  our  infal- 
lible Democratic  principles,  and,  which  is  '  a  consumma- 
tion devoutly  to  be  wished,'  they  will  also  abandon  their 
political  heresies,  and  rejoice  in  our  Christian  freedom." 
*  Tocq.,  i.,  99,  130.  Stat.  Almanac,  ib'40,  126. 
p  XIV.  This  and  the  two  succeeding  paragraphs  respect- 
ing "  Religion  in  the  United  States,"  are  replete  with  mis- 
takes ;  but  they  comprise  topics  too  momentous  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  a  concise  note.  The  subject,  in  its  existing  reality, 
and  by  contrast  with  "  times  bygone,"  and  with  other  nations 
at  the  present  era,  is  illustrated  in  the  general  essay  at  the 
close  of  the  work.  One  remarkable  fact,  however,  must  in- 
cidentally be  mentioned,  as  placing  all  Mr.  Alison's  theory 
respecting  the  "  want  of  a  provision  for  a  national  religion," 
at  least,  among  the  matters  of  "  doubtful  disputation."  This 
particular  authentic  example  is  cited,  because  it  affords  the 
most  favourable  aspect  of  the  point  in  support  of  Mr.  Alison's 
unsound  and  a«ti-evangelical  principle — the  necessity  of  so 
commingling  te  ?ion  with  the  state,  that  the  churches  of 
Christ  shall  be  subordinate  to  the  temporal  jurisdiction. 

Prior  to  the  disruption  of  the  established  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land, in  May,  1843,  the  state  religious  community  comprised 
1210  congregations.  During  the  year  then  terminated,  they 
contributed  for  "  Education,  Home  Missions,  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, Jewish  Conversion,  and  the  Colonial  Church,"  their 
"  Five  Schemes,"  according  to  the  official  account  presented 
to  the  "  Free  Assembly,"  nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  dollars.  In  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  there  are 
four  hundred  Congregational  churches  ;  yet,  exclusive  of 
all  the  other  Christian  denominations,  who  may  justly  be 
credited  for  a  sum  at  least  equivalent,  the  Congregational 
brethren  appropriated  about  one  fourth  more  for  education 
and  missionary  purposes  alone  than  the  whole  national  estab- 
lished Kirk  of  Scotland,  with  thrice  the  number  of  congre- 
gations, the  aid  of  the  Regium  Donum,  and  all  the  aris'o- 
cratical  patronage  north  of  the  Tweed.  This  comment  upon 
Mr.  Alison's  boasted  superior  value  and  efficacy  of  Church 
and  State  establishments  does  not  evince  the  truth  of  his 
assertion,  that  "the  impossibility  of  providing  by  voluntary 
contribution  for  the  maintenance  of  religion  is  very  appa- 
rent !" 

A  still  stronger  refutation  of  Mr.  Alison's  theory  is  the 
fact,  that  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  what  is  done  in 
England  for  benevolent,  religious,  and  educational  purpo- 
ses, is  done  by  voluntary  contributions.  True,  these  con- 
tributions are  made  by  members  of  the  Established  Church 
— perhaps  under  the  prompting  of  that  Church— but  still 
they  are  essentially  and  absolutely  voluntary.  For  in- 
stance, after  the  defeat  of  the  government  measure  for  ex- 
tending education,  in  June,  1843,  a  society  was  formed  for 
increasing  the  means  of  religious  education,  and  by  the 
20th  of  July  the  ''  voluntary"  subscriptions  already  amount- 
ed to  £'33,000.  The  queen,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  several 
others,  gave  £1000  each.  Munificent  donations,  certainly, 
but  tney  were  voluntary.  The  establishment  had  nothing 
to  do  with  them,  except  that  the  donors  were  members  of 
the  establishment. 


ions  of  souls  within  the  pale  of  their  church,  ia 
the  whole  states  of  the  Union.  Religion  in  the 
United  States  being  entirely  separated  from  civil 
government,  its  ministers  are  relieved  from  that 
jealousy  which  in  Great  Britain  is  attached  by 
the  Democratic  party  to  every  person  in  any  sit- 
uation of  trust,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical, 
whose  nomination  is  not  vested  in  themselves. 
The  clergy  of  all  denominations  are  elected  by 
their  congregations  ;  they  are  maintained  by 
them  during  their  incumbency;  they  may  be  dis- 
missed by  them  at  pleasure.?  A  strong  religious 
feeling  pervades  the  United  States,  especially 
New-England  and  Pennsylvania,  which  has  de- 
scended to  them  from  their  Puritan  ancestors; 
the  clergy  have  no  political  influence,  and  never 
intermeddle  with  temporal  affairs ;  but  in  no 
country  in  the  world  have  they  a  stronger  influ- 
ence in  society,  or  are  their  opinions  more  at- 
tended to,  especially  by  the  female  portion  of  their 
congregations.  It  is  to  this  general  influence 
of  religion,  and  the  unseen  chain  which  it  has 
thrown  over  the  passions  and  vices  of  men,  more 
perhaps  than  any  other  cause,  that  the  existence 
of  society  for  so  considerable  a  period  as  sixty 
years,  without  any  considerable  convulsions,  not- 
withstanding the  almost  entire  absence  of  exter- 
nal restraint  or  efficient  government,  is  to  be  as- 
cribed.* 

But  the  difficulties  of  the  American  Church 
are  yet  to  come,  and  with  the  in-  Wantofa 
crease  of  its  destitute  population,  and  provision  for 
of  the  classes  which  subsist  on  wa-  anationalre- 
ges  alone,  the  impossibility  of  provi-  hgion. 
ding  by  voluntary  contribution  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  religion  will-become  very  apparent.  No 
want  of  religious  instruction  is  felt  in  the  great 
commercial  towns,  but  in  the  rural  districts  the 
case  is  often  directly  the  reverse  ;t  and  although 
the  proportion  of  proprietors  has  hitherto  been 
so  great,  no  less  than  five  millions  of  persons  al- 
ready exist  in  the  United  States  for  whom  there 
is  no  provision  in  any  place  of  endowed  or  pro- 
vided public  worship  whatever.!     If  this  is  the 

q  XV.  Respecting  the  dismission  of  ministers  by  their 
congregations  "  at  pleasure,"  Judge  Kent  thus  explained  : 
"  This  may  be  so,  perhaps,  when  there  is  no  written  con- 
tract or  settlement ;  but  generally,  and  especially  in  the  old. 
states,  clergymen  are  called  and  settled  upon  stipulated 
provisions,  and  the  church  property  is  bound  in  the  hands 
of  the  trustees  to  fulfil  the  contract.  The  ministers  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  churches  in  New- York  and  New- Jersey 
hold  by  a  permanent  tenure  for  life  :  so  do  many  of  the 
Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  clergy  in  the  old-settlod  parts 
of  the  country  ;  and  the  trustees  of  the  churches  would  be 
liable  for  their  salaries  if  they  should  undertake  to  dismiss 
them  without  their  consent." 

The  arbitrary,  irregular,  and  unjust  act  to  which  Mr. 
Alison  adverts,  the  informal  or  coerced  dismission  of  a 
minister  "at  pleasure,"  is  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  is 
contrary  to  the  authoritative  regulations  of  all  our  religious 
communities.  That  violation  of  the  public  covenant  with 
the  minister  is  never  attempted,  except  by  one  or  two  in- 
fluential and  opulent  malicious  individuals,  who,  to  avoid 
the  discipline  of  the  Church,  which  they  are  conscious  their 
iniquitous  "  conversation"  requires,  and  aware  that,  in  or- 
dinary cases,  a  conscientious  minister  will  rather  suffer 
than  contend  for  his  right,  or  even  his  subsistence,  per- 
petrate their  injustice  from  revenge,  hoping  with  impu- 
nity thereby  to  conceal  their  fraud,  and  to  justify  their  cal- 
umny and  ungodliness  ! 

*  Tocq.,  ii.,  224,  228.    Chev.,ii.,  328.    Mart.,  iii.,  272,283. 

t  "  The  Baptist  sect  alone  proclaims  a  want  of  above 
three  thousand  ministers  to  supply  the  existing  churches. 
Churches  and  funds  are  sufficient,  but  men  are  wanting." — 
M  artine  au,  iii.,  272, 273.  This  is  the  precise  point  where 
the  question  hinges,  and  the  difficulty  always  occurs  :  it  is 
comparatively  easy,  under  the  influence  of  temporary  ex- 
citement or  philanthropic  feeling,  to  build  churches  :  to 
maintain  their  minister  in  decent  competence  from  volunta- 
ry sources,  is  a  very  different  matter. 

I  "  According  to  a  general  summary  of  religious  denoini 
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case  in  their  infancy,  what  will  it  be  in  their  ma- 
turity and  old  age  i  And  how  are  funds  to  be 
raised  to  provide  for  the  deficiency  in  a  Demo- 
cratic worldly  community,  which  starves  down 
all  its  public  establistiments  to  the  lowest  point, 
and  wtiere  no  legislator  ever  yet  has  ventured  to 
hint  in  Congress  at  a  general  direct  tax?"  If  no- 
thing else  existed  lo  subject  America  to  the  com- 
mon lot  of  humanity,  the  seeds  of  its  mortal  dis- 
temper are  to  be  found  in  the  want  of  any  pro- 
vision for  the  gratuitous  religious  instruction  of 
the  poor :  the  very  circumstance  which,  with  the 
admirers  of  their  institutions,  is  the  most  cease- 
less subject  of  eulogy.fr 

Already  the  ruinous  effect  of  this  dependance 
Rainous effects  ot'  llie  ministers  of  all  denomina- 
tions on  the  voluntary  support  of 
their  flocks  has  become  painful- 
ly conspicuous.  Religion  has  de- 
scended from  its  function  of  de- 
nouncing and  correcting  the  national  vices,  and 
become  little  more,  with  a  few  noble  exceptions, 
of  whom  Channing  is  an  illustrious  example, 
than  the  re-echo  of  public  opinion.  Listen  to  the 
words  of  an  able  and  candid  eyewitness,  herself 
the  most  strenuous  advocate  for  the  voluntary 
system.  "  The  American  clergy,"  says  Miss 
Martineau,  "are  the  most  backward  and  timid 
class  in  the  society  in  which  they  live;  self- 
exiled  from  the  great  moral  questions  of  the  time; 
the  least  informed  with  true  knowledge ;  the  least 
conscious  of  that  Christian  and  Republican  free- 
dom which,  as  the  natural  atmosphere  of  piety 
and  holiness,  it  is  their  prime  duty  to  cherish  and 


nations,  made  in  1835,  the  number  of  churches  was  15,447, 
but  there  were  only  12,131)  ministers." — Martineau,  iii., 
272.  This  is  about  one  church  to  each  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  one  minister  to  each  thirteen  hundred,  the  population 
being  at  that  period  about  15,U00,U0l)  This,  on  an  average, 
might  seem  to  be  a  fair  proportion  ;  but  the  evil  of  the  sys- 
tem lies  in  two  points:  1.  The  churches  are  unequally  dis- 
tributed :  abounding  sometimes  to  profusion  in  the  rich 
towns,  and  wholly  wanting  in  the  rural  districts.  2.  No 
provision  exists  for  the  permanent  maintenance  of  the  clergy, 
which  is  the  real  difficulty  ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  Baptist 
persuasion  alone,  3000  ciiurches  are  already  without  minis- 
ters.—See  last  note,  and  Martineau,  iii.,  273. 

*  There  are  some  small  direct  taxes  in  some  of  the  sep- 
arate states;  and  in  New-York,  $600,000,  or  £140,000,  are 
yearly  raised  in  this  way.  But  there  is  no  general  direct 
tax  whatever  over  the  whole  Union. 

t  Tocq.,  ii.,  224,236.  Chev.,ii.,  284.  Buckingham,  ii., 
231,  2-*4. 

r  XVI.  In  reference  to  American  direct  taxes,  Judge 
Kent  sent  Mr.  Alison  this  exposition :  "  This  is  quite  a  mis- 
take. The  State  of  New- York,  for  instance,  has  a  general 
tax  on  the  whole  real  and  personal  property  of  the  state  as- 
sessed and  levied.  It  was  last  year  60U,U0O  dollars,  and  the 
same  tax  continues  for  the  present  year.  There  are  regu- 
lations of  the  same  kind  in  most  of  the  states  for  the  sup- 
port of  government.  It  is  true  that  several  of  the  states 
to  the  West  refuse  to  levy  a  general  tax  to  meet  their  heavy 
speculating  state  debts,  because  they  feel  themselves  too 
poor  and  distressed  at  present  to  grasp  the  demand.  Penn- 
sylvania is  the  state  most  to  be  condemned,  for  she  is  rich 
and  able;  but  the  better  part  of  the  nation,  and  sensible 
men  everywhere,  reprobate  repudiation,  and  great  efforts 
are  miking  to  meet  and  redress  the  evil." 

From  the  short  additional  note  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Alison's  desire,  is  appended  to  this  paragraph,  it  is  evident 
that  he  hid  received  Judge  Kent's  correction,  and  yet  the 
general  inaccuracy  in  the  text  is  not  satisfactorily  altered. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  subjoined,  that  during  the  contest 
with  Britain,  from  the  years  1812  to  1815,  "direct  taxes" 
unavoidably  were  imposed  by  Congress  to  supply  the  de- 
ficit made  by  the  interruption  of  commerce,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  increased  expenditures  demanded  by  the 
army  and  navy.  Mr.  Alison  here  contradicts  himself; 
for  in  his  subsequent  notice  of  the  "  Financial  measures 
of  the  American  government"  for  the  year  1814,  he  in- 
forms us  truly,  that  "  Congress  were  obliged  to  lay  on  a 
(great  variety  of  new  taxes  on  excisable  articles."  He  also 
correctly  observes,  that  this  proceeding  originated  in  "  sheer 
necessity." 


diffuse.  The  proximate  causes  of  this  are  ob- 
vious: it  is  not  merely  that  the  living  of  the  clergy 
depends  on  the  opinion  of  those  whom  they  serve; 
to  all  but  the  far  and  clear-sighted  it  appears  that 
the  usefulness  of  their  function  does  so.  The 
most  guilty  class  of  the  community  on  the  slavery 
question  at  present,  is  not  the  slaveholding,  nor 
even  the  mercantile,  but  the  clerical.  They 
shrink  from  the  perils  of  the  contest.  It  will  not 
be  for  them  to  march  in  the  noble  army  of  mar- 
tyrs. Yet  if  the  clergy  of  America  follow  in  the 
rear  of  society,  they  will  be  the  first  to  glory  in 
the  reformations  which  they  have  done  the  ut- 
most to  retard.  The  fearful  and  disgraceful  mis- 
take which  occasions  this,  is  the  supposition  that 
the  clerical  office  consists  in  adapting  the  truth 
to  the  minds  of  their  hearers ;  and  this  is  already 
producing  its  effect  in  thinning  the  churches,  and 
impelling  the  people  to  find  an  administration  of 
religion  better  suited  to  their  need.  My  final 
impression  is,  that  religion  is  best  administered 
in  America  by  the  personal  character  of  the  most 
virtuous  members  of  society,  out  of  the  theologi- 
cal; and  next,  by  the  acts  and  preachings  of  the 
members  of  that  profession,  who  are  the  most  sec- 
ular in  their  habits  of  life.  Thus  exclusively 
clerical  are  the  worst  enemies  of  Christianity, 
except  the  vicious."  Such  is  the  fruit  of  the 
voluntary  system,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
its  most  ardent  supporters.* 

Here,  then,  is  a  country  in  which,  if  they  ever 
had  on  earth,  Republican  principles  Howhasthi* 
have  enjoyed  the  fairest  ground  for  Democracy 
trial,  and  the  best  opportunity  for  es-  worked? 
tablishing  their  benefits.  The  land  was  bound- 
less, and  in  the  interior,  at  least,  of  unexampled 
fertility;  the  nation  began  its  career  with  all  the 
advantages  and  powers,  and  none  of  the  evils  or 
burdens  of  civilization.  They  had  the  inherit- 
ance of  English  laws,  customs,  and  descent;  of 
the  Christian  religion,  of  European  arts,  and  all 
the  stores  of  ancient  knowledge :  they  had  neither 
a  territorial  aristocracy,  nor  a  sovereign  on  the 
throne,  nor  an  hereditary  nobility,  nor  a  national 
debt,  nor  an  established  church,  which  are  usu- 
ally held  out  as  the  impediments  to  the  blessings 
of  freedom  in  the  Old  World.  How,  then,  has 
the  Republican  system  worked  in  this,  the  garden 
of  the  world,  and  the  land  of  promise'?  The  an- 
swer shall  be  given  on  no  mean  authority;  in 
the  words  of  one,  himself  an  ardent,  though  can- 
did, supporter  of  Democratic  equality,  and  whose 
political  writings  alone,  in  this  age,  deserve  a 
place  beside  the  works  of  Bacon  and  Machiavel. 

"  The  self-government  and  all-powerful  sway 
of  the  majority,"  says  M.  de  Tocque-  irresistible 
ville,  "  is  the  greatest  and  most  formi-  power  of  tho 
dable  evil  in  the  United  States.  The  majority, 
reproach  to  which  I  conceive  a  Democratic  gov- 
ernment, such  as  is  there  established,  is  open,  is 
not,  as  many  in  Europe  pretend,  its  weakness; 
it  is,  on  the  contrary,  its  irresistible  strength. 
What  I  feel  repugnance  to  in  America,  is  not 
the  extreme  liberty  which  reigns  in  it,  but  the 
slender  guarantee  which  is  to  be  found  against 
tyrrany.  When  a  man  or  a  party  suffers  from 
injustice  springing  from  the  majority  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  to  whom  can  he  apply  for  redress  1 
To  public  opinion?  It  is  formed  by  the  major- 
ity. To  the  legislative  body?  It  represents  the 
majority,  and  blindly  obeys  its  mandates.  To 
the  executive  1  It  is  named  by  the  majority,  and 
is  the  passive  instrument  in  its  hands.     To  the 

*  Martineaa'a  America;  iii.,  278,  283,  S93, 
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public  force?  It  is  nothing  bnt  the  majority 
under  arms.  To  a  jury"?  It  is  the  judicial 
committee  of  the  majority.  To  the  judges  1 
They  are  elected  by  the  majority,  and  hold  their 
offices  at  their  pleasure. s  How  unjust  and  un- 
reasonable soever  may  be  the  measure  which 
strikes  you,  no  redress  is  practicable,  and  you 
must  submit."*  "Liberty  of  thought  and  opin- 
ion," says  Miss  Martineau,  "is  strenuously 
maintained  in  words  in  America;  it  has  become 
almost  a  wearisome  declamation,  but  it  is  a  sad 
and  deplorable  fact,  that  in  no  country  on  earth 
is  the  mind  more  fettered  than  it  is  here ;  what  is 
called  public  opinion  has  set  up  a  despotism  such 
as  exists  nowhere  else — public  opinion  sitting  in 
the  dark,  wrapped  up  in  mystification  and  vague 
terrors  of  obscurity,  deriving  power  no  one  knows 
from  whom;  like  an  Asiatic  monarch,  unap- 
proachable, unimpeachable,  undethronable,  per- 
haps illegitimate;  but  irresistible  in  its  power  to 
quell  thought,  repress  action,  and  silence  con- 
viction ;  bringing  the  timid  perpetually  under  the 
unworthy  fear  of  man,  fear  of  some  superior  opin- 
ion which  gets  astride  of  the  popular  breath  for 
a  day,  and  controls,  through  imprudent  folly,  the 
speech  and  actions  of  the  wise."  "This  coun- 
try," says  Jefferson,  "  which  has  given  the  world 
the  example  of  physical  liberty,  owes  it  that  of 
moral  emancipation  also;  for,  as  yet,  it  is  but 
nominal  with  us.  The  inquisition  of  public 
opinion  overwhelms  in  practice  the  freedom  as- 
serted by  the  laws  in  theory."t 

Original  thought,  independence  of  character, 
Total  absence  intrepid  assertion  of  opinion  against 
of  originality  or  the  prepossessions  of  the  majority, 
independence  are  unknown  in  America.  So 
of  thought.  completely  do  their  ideas  flow  in 
one  channel,  that  you  would  say  they  are  all  cast 
in  one  mould,  and  stamped  with  one  image  and 
superscription.  Party  spirit,  indeed,  runs  ex- 
tremely high.  The  public  press  abounds  with 
furious  and  often  coarse  invective,  and  the  most 
vehement  division  of  opinion  often  agitates  the 
"whole  Union.  But  in  neither  of  those  vast  ar- 
rays is  there  any  originality  or  stubborn  inde- 
pendence of  thought  in  individuals.  All  follow 
implicitly,  like  the  well-disciplined  forces  of  a 
parliamentary  leader  in  Britain,  the  opinions  of 
their  separate  parties.  It  is  a  mere  struggle  of 
numbers  for  the  superiority,  and  the  moment  the 
contest  is  decided  by  a  vote,  the  minority  give 
•way,  and  public  opinion  ranges  itself,  to  appear- 
ance, universally  on  the  side  of  the  greater  num- 
ber. It  may  well  be  believed  that  this  unanimity 
is  seeming  only,  and  that  the  beaten  party  do  not 
really  become  converted  to  the  opinions  of  their 
antagonists.  But  they  are  compelled  to  feign  ac- 
quiescence ;  they  must  crouch  to  numbers.  That 
noblest  of  spectacles  which  is  so  often  exhibited 
in  Britain  of  a  resolute  minority,  strong  in  the 
conviction  and  intrepid  in  the  assertion  of  truth, 

s  XVII.  Judge  Kent  thus  summarily  adjudicates  upon 
the  sterling  weight  of  Mr.  Alison's  two  chief  witnesses, 
and  no  decision  in  equity  can  be  more  irrefragable.  •'  The 
charges  of  Miss  Martineau,  as  to  the  total  want  of  independ- 
ence in  the  American  clergy,  are  vastly  exaggerated  ;  and 
■o  are  the  unworthy  sneers  of  De  Tocqueville  on  the  want 
of  integrity  in  juries  and  judges.  I  have  no  respect  for  Miss 
Martineau's  competency  for  correct  and  comprehensive  ob- 
servation." It  is  indisputable  that  Harriet  Martineau, 
during  her  visit  to  this  country,  moved  within  a  compara- 
tively restricted  circle,  and  enjoyed  not  sufficient  opportu- 
ne es  accurately  to  comprehend  our  Republican  institu- 
tions, and  general  American  society. 

*  Tocq.,  ii.,  145.  146. 

t  Sober  Thoughts  on  the  Times,  Boston,  1833.  Marti- 
aeau,  ii.,  69,  70.     Jefferson's  Works,  ii.,  321. 


firmly  maintaining  its  opinions  in  the  midst  of 
the  insurgent  waves  of  an  overwhelming  ma,  i- 
ty,  is  scarcely  ever  seen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  They  feel  sufficiently  often  the  "ci- 
vium  ardor  prava  jubentium,"  but  the  "justum 
et  tenacem  propositi  virum"  is  unknown.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  Society  in  America  is  gov- 
erned only  by  one  element.  Individual  resolu- 
tion is  not  wanting,  but  it  has  no  ground  to  rest 
against  the  majority.  It  is  as  impossible  to  avoid 
being  carried  away  by  the  tide,  as  for  a  dismasted 
ship  in  a  bottomless  ocean  to  avoid  being  swept 
on  by  the  waves. 

The  Americans  will  exclaim  that  this  state- 
ment is  overcharged,  and  that  independence  of 
opinion  is  to  be  found  as  much  in  America  as  in 
Britain,  or  any  European  state.     The  matter 
may  be  brought  to  a  very  easy  test,  which  will 
both  illustrate  the  fact,  and  the  causes  to  which, 
the  difference  in  this  respect  between  Britain  and 
the  United  States  is  owing.     Every  one  knows 
that  the  greatest  possible  diversity  of  opinion 
upon  different  subjects  exists  in  Britain;  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  every  day's  occurrence  to  see  per- 
sons belonging  to  the  aristocratic  party,  and  bold- 
ly maintaining  conservative  opinions,  appearing 
on  the  hustings,  and  soliciting  the  votes  of  the 
most  Democratic  constituencies;  and  for  mem- 
bers both  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  House  of 
Commons  to  advocate  extreme  radical,  and  even 
Republican  opinions,  in  presence  of  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  persons  supporting  the  aristocratic  side. 
Yea,  examples  have  not  been  wanting  of  officers 
of  high  rank  in  the  army  and  navy,  who,  of 
course,  are  entirely  dependant  on  the  crown  for 
their  promotion,  or  even  remaining  in  the  ser- 
vice, giving  vent  to  the  most  violent  Democratic 
opinions.    A  large  part  of  the  public  press  of 
Britain  avowedly  supports  Republican  princi- 
ples; and  not  a  few  of  its  writers  of  the  highest  tal- 
ent advocate  the  same  principles,  both  at  publie 
meetings  and  in  their  literary  productions.     Is  a 
similar  state  of  things  ever  seen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic]     Is  it  as  usual  there  to  see  can- 
didates for  popular  favour  at  public  meetings 
maintain  monarchical  and  aristocratical  opin- 
ions, as  in  Britain  it  is  to  see  them  support  Re- 
publicanism 1     Does  the  hall  of  Congress  re- 
sound with  arguments  in  favour  of  a  mixed  mon- 
archy in  preference  to  a  Republic,  in  like  man- 
ner as  the  English  House  of  Commons  does  with 
declarations  in  favour  of  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican institutions]     Does  a  large  part  of  the 
public  press  and  periodical  literature  of  Ameri- 
ca constantly  advocate  the  substitution  of  a  mix- 
ed monarchy  for  their  institutions  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  does  in  Britain  the  conversion  of 
the  government  into  a  pure  democracy'?    "We 
have  never  heard  that  any  of  those  things  take 
place.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  advocates  for  monarchical  institutions,  and 
they  are  both  numerous  and  able  in  America,  are 
as  guarded  in  expressing  their  opinions  in  pub- 
lic as  those  who,  impressed  with   Republican- 
ideas,  are  in  Russia.    The  reason  is  the  same  in 
both  cases.     Power  resides  in  one  class  only,  and 
therefore  the  other  classes  cannot  enjoy  any  prac- 
tical freedom  in  discussion,  and  independence  of 
opinion  cannot  exist.     Let  the  Americans,  in 
their  public  debates,  philosophical  works,  and 
periodical  literature,  evince  the  same  variety  and 
independence  of  opinion  on  political   subjects 
which  is  every  day  put  forth  in  Britain,*  and  they 

*  Tocq.,  ii.,  156, 157.     Chev.,  i.,  306, 307.    Mart.,  iii.,  8.' 
and  ii.,  26,  58,  and  150. 
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■will  obtain  credit  in  Europe  for  possessing  real 
freedom  in  public  deliberation  and  independence 
of  thought,  but  not  till  then.* 

All  the  restraints  on  the  excessive  power  of 
Prodi-iouscf-  the  maJ°rity  devised  by  the  wisdom 
fcctsofthe  0l  Washington  and  the  original  lra- 
llevoiutionary  mers  of  the  American  Constitution, 
Jaw  of  succes-  have  Deen  shattered  by  two  causes: 
the  equal  division  of  landed  property 
by  succession,  and  the  growing  Democratic  am- 
bition of  the  people.  Under  the  equal  law  of 
succession  established  at  the  Revolution,  the 
death  of  every  proprietor  brings  about  a  splitting 
of  his  inheritance  into  little  portions ;  and  when 
their  owners,  in  their  turn,  are  carried  to  the  great 
charnel-house  of  mortality,  a  similar  division 
takes  place ;  so  that  the  partition  goes  on  ad  infin- 
itum. Such  has  been  the  effect  of  this  system, 
that  it  is  extremely  rare  for  any  considerable  for- 
tune to  survive  the  second  generation ;  and  the 
grandchildren  of  those  who  were  first  in  wealth 
and  station  in  the  days  of  Washington,  are  now 
lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the  general  crowd,  nay, 
in  great  part  labouring  with  their  own  hands. 
There  are  thus  few  rich  persons  in  America,  and 
no  hereditary  fortunes,  but  an  immense  number 
of  little  proprietors;  and  in  the  states  beyond  the 
Alleghany,  in  particular,  their  number  is  prodi- 
gious, and  hourly  increasing.  These  little  land- 
holders, as  is  invariably  the  case,  are  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  Democratic  party ;  they  are  the 
great  supporters  of  the  violent  outcry  which  has 
been  raised  in  every  part  of  the  Union,  with  such 
fatal  effects,  against  the  paper  credit  and  the  com- 
mercial aristocracy ;  and  such  is  the  ascendant 
they  have  now  gained,  both  in  the  separate  states 
and  the  General  Legislature  of  the  Union,  from 
I  the  continual  multiplication  of  these  small  prop- 
erties, under  the  law  of  equal  succession,  which 
is  everywhere  established,  that  all  bulwarks  have 
been  swept  away,  the  march  of  Democracy  has 
become  irresistible,  and,  for  good  or  for  evil,  the 
whole  Confederacy  must  go  through  with  its  con- 
sequences. But  equality  must  have  one  of  two 
results :  all  must  have  power,  or  none.  Hither- 
to the  first  effect  has  taken  place  in  America ;  let 
them  beware  of  the  last.* 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  state  of 
things,  there  is,  in  opposition  to  the  will  or  pas- 
sions of  the  majority,  no  security  whatever  either 

t  XVIII.  On  the  original  paragraph  respecting  independ- 
ence of  thought  and  character,  Judge  Kent  remarked: 
"  The  whole  section  struck  me  with  astonishment.  To  my 
certain  knowledge,  the  fact,  as  to  the  whole  charge,  is  di- 
rectly the  reverse."  That  retort  was  ample  confutation  of 
all  the  non-existent  absurdity  which  Mr.  Alison  had  writ- 
ten. But  the  novel  defence  now  appended  to  justify  the  pri- 
mary statement,  after  the  reception  of  Judge  Kent's  testi- 
mony, is  still  more  marvellous.  If  Mr.  Alison's  questions 
are  propounded  ironically,  the  point  of  the  jest  is  certainly 
hard  to  find  ;  if  in  earnest,  they  testify  more  strongly  of  his 
simplicity  than  of  his  powers  as  a  reasoner.  Men,  indeed, 
are  not  found  arguing  in  favour  of  a  monarchy  in  this  coun- 
try, either  before  public  meetings  or  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress ;  but  the  sufficient  reason  is,  that  there  are  none  who 
think  monarchy  preferable  to  a  republic,  notwithstanding 
Mr.  Alison's  assertion  that  such  men  are  "  both  numerous 
and  able."  He  might  as  well  infer  dependance  of  thought 
and  opinion  from  the  fact  that  no  man  argues  in  favour  of 
the  Mohammedan  religion.  Are  English  writers  or  speak- 
ers ever  known  to  advocate  despotic  government  ? 

As  between  monarchy  and  a  republic  there  is  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  us  ;  but  on  numberless  topics,  ad- 
mitting of  different  opinions,  there  is  quite  as  much  diver- 
sity of  opinion — which  Mr.  Alison  apparently  considers  sy- 
nonymous with  independence— as  in  England.  For  exam- 
ple, on  the  subject  of  slavery,  protection,  free  trade,  a  na- 
tional bank,  paper  money,  internal  improvements,  &c,  &c. 

*  Tocq.,  i.,  82,  85,  87.  Chev.,  ii.,  345,  354.  Mart.,  i., 
151,  152. 
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for  life  or  property  in  America."    Hitherto,  in 
deed,  no  direct  attack  on  property  has  been  made, 

ii  XIX.  This  sweeping  assertion,  with  the  subsequent 
averments  and  reasonings  in  its  support,  is  mostdiscreditubla- 
to  tlie  temper  and  judgment  of  Mr.  Alison  ;  showing  that 
he  writes  under  the  intlueiice  of  bitter  and  deeply-rooted 
prejudice,  and  that,  where  prejudice  governs  him,  he  casts 
reaaou  and  argument  lo  the  winds.  Compare  the  reckless- 
ness of  his  assertion — "  there  the  terrible  spectacle  has  been 
frequently  exhibited,  of  persons  obnoxious  to  the  majority 
being  publicly  burned  alive  by  the  people" — with  the  evi- 
dence by  which  he  supports  it ;  two  cases  cited  by  Miss  Mar- 
tmeau,  one  of  which  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  the  other  rest* 
solely  on  that  lady's  report  from  hearsay  ;  for  she  herself  ad- 
mits that  it  occurred,  if  at  all,  before  she  visited  the  place 
of  its  occurrence.  She  does  not  give  her  authunty  ;  and 
there  is  little  hazard  in  saying  that  it  never  did  occur,  be- 
cause if  it  had,  somebody  would  undoubtedly  have  known 
something  of  it  besides  the  lady  in  question. 

Again  :  "  Murders  and  assassinations  in  open  day  are  not 
unliequent  among  the  members  of  Congress  themselves." 
No  authority  is  cited  in  support  of  this  assertion  ;  and  as  it 
is  wholly  destitute  of  truth — as  not  a  solitary  murder  or  as- 
sassination ever  took  place,  by  day  or  night,  among  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress — it  can  only  be  met  by  a  pointblauk  deuiaL. 

Hut  without  going  into  these  details,  let  us  examine  the 
sweeping  declaration  of  the  text,  "  there  is  no  security 
whatever  for  life  or  property  in  America."  Literally  this  is 
true,  but  not  of  America  only.  Everywhere  the  life  of  ev- 
ery man  is  at  the  mercy  of  any  other  man  who  may  choose 
to  take  it.  Everywhere  the  property  of  every  man  is  ex- 
posed to  depredation  and  destruction.  The  question  is,  wheth- 
er the  restraints  of  law,  morality,  and  religion  are  more  or 
less  effective  in  affording  that  security  which  mere  caution 
and  vigilance  are  inadequate  to  give. 

Now  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  have  been  too  many 
instances,  in  this  country,  where  their  restraint  have  proved 
ineffectual.  There  have  been  anti-slavery  riots — individ- 
uals have  been  maltreated,  scourged,  and  even  slain,  in  the 
lawless  exercise  of  mob  vengeance— there  has  been  a  violent 
execution  of  gamblers  at  Vicksbnrg — there  have  been  tu- 
mults of  an  aggravated  character  at  New- York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  We  do  not  deny,  or  excuse, 
or  palliate  these  things  ;  but  we  utterly  deny  that  they  have1 
been  or  are  peculiar  to  this  country,  that  they  have  resulted 
in  any  degree  from  our  political  institutions,  or  that  they 
bear  out  the  declaration  in  the  text.  They  are  the  inevita- 
ble consequences  of  human  depravity  ;  they  are,  in  this  as 
in  other  countries,  the  deplorable  exceptions  to  the  general 
peace  and  order  of  society  ;  and  in  their  origin  they  have 
no  more  to  do  with  Democracy  than  they  have  with  Russian 
or  Austrian  despotism. 

There  have  been,  lime  and  again,  fearful  riots  in  London, 
Bristol,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Edinburgh,  Paris,  Lyons, 
and  other  European  cities.  For  years  past  assassination 
has  been  a  thing  of  almost  daily  occurrence  in  Ireland.  Re- 
cently the  private  secretary  of  England's  prime  minister  has 
been  shot  dead,  in  open  day,  in  one  of  the  most  frequented 
streets  of  London,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  that  minister's 
official  residence.  The  queen  herself  has  been  shot  at. 
Every  London  paper  has  its  tale  or  tales  of  murder,  robliery, 
housebreaking,  and  violence  in  a  thousand  forms.  At  this 
moment — August,  1843— several  counties  of  Wales  are  lit- 
erally overrun  by  organized  bauds  of  rioters,  against  whom 
the  soldiery  and  the  police  can  do  nothing.  In  a  word,  the 
insecurity  of  life  and  property  is  ten  times  as  great  in  com- 
pact, densely-peopled  Great  Britain,  despite  its  admirable 
police  and  its  vast  military  establishment,  as  in  our  immense? 
territory,  with  its  comparatively  scanty  population,  and  the 
consequent  imperfections  of  police  and  executive  power  to 
suppress  or  prevent  violence.  But  we  do  not  chargo  this 
upon  monarchical  institutions.  It  is  a  state  of  things  having 
its  cause  apart  from  theories  or  forms  of  government ;  and 
its  cure  is  to  lie  hoped  for  in  education,  the  greater  prev- 
alence of  Christian  principles,  and  human  progress  in  wis- 
dom and  virtue. 

In  like  manner,  the  vices  and  evils  of  which  Mr.  Alison, 
gives  an  account  so  exaggerated,  as  existing  in  our  country, 
have  their  source,  not  in  our  Republican  institutions  or  in 
our  theory  of  government,  but  in  the  wickedness  and  igno- 
rance of  individuals.  They  are  anti-republicans  ;  incident- 
al to  defective  education  and  morals  ;  and  us  in  Britain,, 
their  cure  ia  to  be  hoped  for  in  improved  knowledge,  more 
enlightened  minds,  and  better  progress  in  wisdom  and  vir- 
tue. 

But  we  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  nowhere 
in  the  world  are  life  and  property  more  safe  than  in  this 
country.  We  aver  that,  whether  population  or  extent  of 
territory  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  comparison,  nowhere  is 
crime  less  prevalent  or  less  aggravated  ;  nowhere  can  a 
man  or  a  woman  travel  so  great  a  distance  with  less  expo- 
sure to  danger  of  personal  harm  or  lobbery  ;  and.  notwith- 
standing the  horrors  so  fearfully  paraded  by  Mr.  Alison  awV. 
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_  j.  .  .at  least  where  it  is  vested  in  land, 
the* confer-  for  tnis  simPle  reason,  that  the  ma- 
ciai  classes  jority  are  themselves  little  landown- 
already  ef-  crs,  and,  therefore,  any  such  system 
fected.  would  be  an  attack  upon  their  own 

interests.  But  the  system  of  spoliating  that  spe- 
cies of  property  in  which  the  majority  do  not  par- 
ticipate, and  for  which  they  feel  no  sympathy,  has 
already  been  carried  to  a  most  frightful  extent. 
The  run  against  paper  credit,  the  fury  against  the 
commercial  aristocracy,  the  cry,  "  Bank  or  no 
bank,"  which  has  convulsed  all  the  states  of  the 
Union  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  at  last  ruined  the 
National  Bank,  rendered  bankrupt  nine  tenths 
of  the  commercial  classes,  and  reduced  the  na- 
tional exports  and  imports  one  half,*  are  nothing 
but  so  many  successful  attacks  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary majority  on  that  species  of  property 
which  was  vested  solely  in  the  wealthy  classes 
of  society,  of  which  they  were  jealous,  and  which 
they  were  desirous  to  destroy.  The  determina- 
tion, now  openly  avowed  in  many  of  the  states, 
particularly  Arkansas,  Illinois,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic communities  in  the  Valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, to  repudiate  their  state  debts,  and  shake  off 
the  burden  of  their  public  creditors,  after  they 
have  experienced  the  full  benefit  of  their  capital 
by  expending  it  on  railroads,  canals,  and  other 
public  improvements,  is  another  example  of  the 
incipient  spoliation  of  the  fundholders.  The  pe- 
riod when  the  attack  on  landed  property,  if  the 
present  system  of  government  continues,  will 
commence,  may  be  predicted  with  certainty;  it 
will  be  as  soon  as  the  majority  of  electors,  in  any 
of  the  states,  have  come,  from  the  natural  growth 
of  other  trades,  to  be  persons  without  any  inter- 
est in  the  soil,  and  when  the  back  settlements 
have  become  so  distant  by  the  advance  of  civi- 
lization, that  it  is  less  trouble  to  take  their  neigh- 
bours' fields  than  to  go  to  the  Far  West  to  seek 
possessions  of  their  own.t 

Is  life  secure  in  the  United  States,  when  prop- 
Insecurity  of  erty  is  placed  in  such  imminent  per- 
life  and  order  il  1  Experience,  terrible  experience, 
in  America,  proves  the  reverse,  and  demonstrates 
that  not  only  is  existence  endangered,  but  law  is 
powerless  against  the  once-excited  passions  or 
violence  of  the  people.  The  atrocities  of  the 
French  Revolution,  cruel  and  heart-rending  as 
they  were,  have  been  exceeded  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic;  for  there  the  terrible  spectacle 
has  been  frequently  exhibited,  of  late  years,  of 

fjersons  obnoxious  to  the  majority  being  public- 
y  burned  alive  by  the  people,  and,  to  render  the 
torment  more  prolonged  and  excruciating,  over 
a  fire  purposely  kindled  of  green  wood.f  Corn- 
Miss  Martmeau,  nowhere  among  seventeen  millions  of  peo- 
ple is  there  a  more  general  respect  for  private  and  personal 
rights,  or  a  greater  observance  of  the  duties  which  man  owes 
to  his  fellow-man.  With  a  very  imperfectly-organized  po- 
lice in  the  large  cities ;  w  th  scarcely  a  vestige  of  police  in 
the  villages  and  rural  districts,  and  wi'.h  no  standing  army 
to  supply  the  want  of  a  police  in  great  emergencies,  life  and 
property  are  more  secure  in  the  United  States  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world  ;  and  this  fact  Mr.  Alison  cannot 
disprove,  though  he  should  gather  together  all  the  instances 
of  violence  to  either  that  are  to  be  found  in  our  whole  his- 
tory. 

"  Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  America  in  1835, 
£10,5ti8,455;  in  1836,  £12,425,(504  ;  in  1837,  £4,695,225- 
in  1838,  £7,585,760.— Pari.  Paper,  %lth  May,  1840. 

t  Chev  .  i.,  153.     Tocq.,  ii.,  284,  287. 

t  "  Some  months  before  I  left  the  United  States,  a  man 
of  colour  was  burned  alive,  without  trial,  at  St.  Louis,  in 
Missouri  ;  a  large  assembly  of  the  'respectable'  inhabitanls 
ot  the  city  being  present.  The  majority  of  newspaper  edi- 
tors made  themselves  parties  to  the  act,  by  refusing,  through 
fear,  to  reprobate  it.  The  gentlemen  of  the  press  in  that 
«itv  dared  not  condemn  the  deed,  for  fear  of  the  consequen- 


bined  and  systematic  attacks  on  property,  or 
dreadful  acts  of  terror  and  revenge,  have  taken 
place  in  several  great  towns;  and  such  has  been 
the  prostration  of  law  and  paralysis  of  authori- 
ty by  the  will  of  the  sovereign  multitude,  that, 
on  many  of  these  occasions,  not  only  the  press 
did  not  venture  to  denounce  the  infamous  pro- 
ceedings, but  the  law  authorities  did  not  make 
any  attempt  to  apprehend  or  punish  the  delin- 
quents.* Murders  and  assassinations  in  open 
day  are  not  unfrequent  among  the  members  of 
Congress  themselves;"  and  the  guilty  parties,  if 
strong  in  the  support  of  the  majority,  openly  walk 
about,  and  set  all  attempts  to  prosecute  them  at 
defiance.  So  common  have  these  summary  acts 
of  savage  violence  grown  in  America,  that  they 
have  come  to  be  designated  by  a  peculiar  and 
well-known  expression,  and  the  phrase  "  Lynch 
law"  is  understood,  all  over  the  world,  to  express 
the  sudden  assumption  by  the  multitude  of  the 

ces  from  the  murderers.  They  merely  announced  the  deed 
as  a  thing  to  be  regretted,  and  recommended  that  a  veil 
should  be  drawn  over  the  affair.  The  newspapers  of  the 
Union  generally  were  afraid  to  comment  on  it,  because  they 
saw  the  St.  Louis  editors  were  afraid." — Miss  Martineau, 
i.,  150,  152. 

"  Just  before  I  reached  Mobile,  two  men  were  burned 
alive  there  in  a  slow  fire  in  the  open  air,  in  presence  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  city  generally.  No  word  was  breathed  of  the 
transaction  in  the  newspapers  ;  and  this  is  a  special  sign  of 
the  times.  There  is  far  too  much  subservience  to  opmioa 
in  the  Northern  States  ;  but  in  the  Southern,  it  is  like  the 
terrors  of  Tiberius  Ca;sar."—  Ibid.,  ii.,  141,  144. 

"  Upon  a  mere  vague  report  or  bare  suspicion,  persons 
travelling  in  the  South  have  been  arrested,  imprisoned,  and 
in  some  coses  flogged  or  tortured,  on  pretence  that  they  came 
to  cause  insurrection  among  the  slaves.  More  than  one  in- 
nocent person  has  been  hanged.  It  was  declared  by  some 
liberal-minded  gentlemen  of  South  Carolina,  after  the  pub- 
lication of  Dr.  Channing's  work  on  slavery,  that  if  he  were 
to  enter  that  province  with  a  body-guard  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  he  would  not  come  out  alive.  Handbills  are  is- 
sued by  the  committees  of  vigilance  offering  enormous  re- 
wards for  the  heads  or  ears  of  prominent  abolitionists.  The 
Governor  of  South  Carolina  last  year  recommended  the 
summary  execution,  without  benefit  of  clergy,  of  all  persons 
caught  within  the  limits  of  the  state  holding  prominent 
anti-slavery  opinions  ;  and  every  sentiment  of  his  is  endorsed 
by  a  select  committee  of  the  State  Legislature." — Ibid.,  ii., 
348,  349. 

"  A  young  man  at  Nashville,  in  Tennessee,  was  lately 
seized  by  the  Committee  of  Vigilance,  and  an  abolition  news- 
paper found  in  his  bundle  among  a  number  of  Bibles.  Ho 
was  immediately  seized,  publicly  flogged,  the  mayor  of  the 
town  presiding,  and  sent  out  of  the  town  in  that  dreadful 
condition  ;  his  horse,  gig,  and  Bibles,  of  which  he  was  dis- 
posing, worth  300  dollars,  being  no  more  heard  of."— Ibid., 
ii.,  139,  140. 

*  "  Baltimore  was  lately,  during  four  days,  at  the  mercy  of 
the  genius  of  destruction.  The  security  of  the  city  was  vain- 
ly bandied  from  the  mayor  to  the  sheriff,  from  the  sheriff  to 
the  commander  of  the  militia  ;  the  prisons  were  forced,  the 
mayor  and  militia  pillaged,  but  not  a  person  could  be  found 
in  that  city,  with  100,000  inhabitants,  who  would  head  any 
force  against  the  rioters,  till  an  old  patriarch  of  84,  who 
had  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  stepped  forth, 
and  requesting  to  be  put  at  the  head  of  thirty  men,  stopped 
the  disorder,  and  put  an  end  to  the  pillage.  Well  may  the 
Americans  say,  with  Mr.  Clay,  '  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
revolution.'" — Chevalier,  ii.,  347,  348. 

v  XX.  Respecting  the  "murders  and  assassinations"  al- 
leged in  the  text,  Judge  Kent  thus  instructed  Mr.  Alison: 
"  This  is  altogether  a  mistake,  or  a  gross  exaggeration. 
Members  of  Congress  sometimes  have  fought  a  duel,  and  so 
have  members  of  the  British  Parliament.  There  has  been, 
at  times,  great  rudeness  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  on  the.  floor  of  Congress,  but  no  murders.  There  was  a 
murder  committed  some  time  ago  in  the  Assembly  of  the 
new  State  of  Arkansas;  but  that  state  was  just  organized 
and  m  its  infancy,  and  is  far  in  the  Southwest,  bordering  on 
savage  Indians  and  barbarous  Texans.  The  delegates  from 
some  of  the  Western  States  are  rough,  and  have  not  yet  at- 
tained the  requisite  refinements  of  civilization,  as  it  is  dis- 
played by  the  other  citizens ;  but  no  such  violence  is 
chargeable  on  the  characters  of  the  citizens  in  the  old 
states.  We  also  have  had  mobs  in  our  cities,  but  no 
American  mob  ever  produced  any  such  devastation  as  the 
mob  some  years  since  in  the  city  of  Bristol," 
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ffice,  on  a  sudden  impulse,  at  once  of  accusers, 
judges,  juries,  and  executioners.  "Is  this  the 
freedom  we  were  promised'?"  said  the  French 
Revolutionists:  "we  can  no  longer  hang  whom 
we  please;"  but  the  Americans  have  improved 
on  this  idea,  for  their  principle  is,  they  may  ei- 
ther hang  or  burn  whom  they  please.* 

The  American  writers  plead,  in  extenuation  of 
Peculiarity  of  these  atrocities,  that  they  are  only 
the  American  of  occasional  occurrence;  that  the 
cruelties  m  states  of  their  confederacy  are  in 
thi»  respect,  general  peaceable  and  orderly ;  that 
the  annals  of  every  country  exhibit  too  many  ex- 
amples of  occasional  outbreaks  of  popular  vio- 
lence; and  that  it  is  unjust  to  hold  their  institu- 
tions responsible  for  acts  common  to  them  with 
all  mankind.  There  is  some  justice  in  these 
observations,  although  it  affords  but  a  melan- 
choly proof  of  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  if 
the  spread  of  knowledge  and  march  of  intellect 
have  no  tendency  to  check  these  savage  disposi- 
tions, and  the  citizens  of  the  great  and  well-edu- 
cated model  Republic  are  obliged  to  plead,  in  ex- 
tenuation of  their  cruelties,  that  the  same  things 
were  done  during  the  crusade  against  the  Albi- 
geois,  or  by  the  auto-da-fes  of  Castile.  But  the 
peculiar  and  damning  blot  on  America,  in  this 
particular,  is  this,  and  it  is  one  t«  which  it  is 
impossible  to  make  any  reply.  In  other  coun- 
tries, the  frightful  atrocities  of  the  stake  and  the 
torture  have  characterized  government  during 
savage  and  ruthless  periods,  and  it  has  been  the 
well-founded  boast  of  civilization,  that  they  have 
disappeared  before  the  milder  spirit  which  its 
blessings  have  introduced.  Ebullitions  of  popu- 
lar violence  have  been  frequent;  horrors  unut- 
terable have  been  committed,  and  are  committed, 
during  their  continuance;  but  these  have  always 
been  the  passing  fury  of  the  multitude  merely, 
and  the  return  of  order  has  uniformly  been  sig- 
nalized by  increased  vigour  of  the  executive  for 
the  repression  of  such  excesses,  and  increased 
horror  of  the  public  at  their  continuance.  It 
was  thus  that  the  Reign  of  Terror,  in  France, 
was  succeeded  by  the  arms  of  Napoleon ;  the 
violence  of  the  great  rebellion  by  the  despotism 
of  Cromwell.  But  in  America,  not  only  is  there 
no  reaction  against  such  popular  atrocities,  or 
attempt  to  coerce  them,  but  the  human  mind  is 
so  debased  by  the  tyranny  of  the  majority,  that 
they  are  not  even  complained  of:  the  people  pass 
them  over  in  trembling  silence,  like  the  stroke  of 
Providence,  or  the  vengeance  of  an  Eastern  sul- 
tan, to  which  it  is  the  only  wisdom  to  submit 
without  a  murmur. +j 

The  system  of  government  in  the  United 
External  States  has  been  proved  to  be  wholly 
■weakness  unequal  to  the  external  security  of  the 
cfthe  nation.      America,  it  is  true,  is  still 

Americans,  independent,  and  is  rapidly  extending 
in  every  direction  ;  but  that  is  only  because  she 
has  no  civilized  neighbours  in  contact  with  her 

*  Chev.,  ii.,  345,  347.     Mart.,  i.,  162. 

t  Mart.,  ii.,  177,  178.     Chev.,  ii.,  347,  348. 

i  "  On  occasion  of  the  frightful  riot  at  Faneuil  Hall,  Bos- 
ton, in  1835,  when  the  celebrated  Mr.  Garrison  narrowly 
escaped  being  murdered,  no  prosecutions  followed.  I  asked 
a  lawyer,  an  abolitionist,  Why?  He  said  there  would  lie 
difficulty  in  getting  a  verdict,  and  if  it  was  obtained,  the 
punishment  would  be  morely  a  fine,  which  would  be  paid 
on  the  spot,  and  the  triumph  would  remain  with  the  ag- 
gressors. I  asked  an  eminent  judge  the  same  question  ;  he 
said  he  had  given  his  advice  against  a  prosecution.  And 
why?  Public  feeling  was  so  strong  on  tne  subject;  the 
rioters  were  so  respectable  in  the  city  :  it  was  better  to  let 
"the  whole  affair  pass  over  without  farther  notice." — Mah- 
TINEAU   i.,  175,  176. 


territory  except  Great  Britain,  which  has  no  in- 
terest to  engage  in  the  fruitless  and  enormous 
costs  of  transatlantic  warfare.  But  so  ineffi- 
cient is  her  tbrce  both  by  sea  and  land,  owing  to 
the  invincible  repugnance  to  taxation  among  her 
people,  and  the  total  want  of  foresight  among  the 
ruling  multitude,  that  she  rushed  headlong  into 
a  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812,  with  an  army 
of  six  thousand  men  and  a  navy  of  four  frigates; 
and  she  could  not  prevent  her  capital  being  ta- 
ken by  an  English  division  not  mustering  three 
thousand  five  hundred  bayonets."  Baden  or 
Wirtemberg  would  never  have  incurred  a  simi- 
lar disgrace.  If  America  were  placed  alongside 
of  the  European  powers,  she  would  be  conquer- 
ed in  three  months  if  she  did  not  alter  her  system 
of  government.  In  1840  she  was  all  but  at  open 
war  with  Great  Britain,  and  yet  her  army  was 
only  twelve  thousand  men,  and  her  navy  seven 
ships  of  the  line,  with  a  population  of  seventeen 
millions,  being  just  the  population  of  the  Brit- 
ish isles  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  Napoleon. 
True,  the  four  frigates  in  1812  did  great  things, 
and  their  crews  evinced  a  valour  and  skill  wor- 
thy of  combating  their  ancient  parent  on  the 
waves;  but  that  only  confirms  the  general  argu- 
ment. In  Democratic  communities  measures 
of  foresight  are  impossible  to  government,  be- 
cause the  masses  of  whom  they  are  the  organ 
are  incapable  of  looking  before  them,  and  never 
will  submit  to  present  burdens  from  a  regard  to 
future  and  remote  dangers.  Hence,  while  Phil- 
ip was  preparing  his  armament  against  Greece, 
the  Athenian  Democracy  diverted  the  funds  set 
apart  for  the  support  of  the  navy  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  theatres,  and  introduced  and  car- 
ried the  punishment  of  death  against  any  one 
who  should  propose  even  their  reapplication  to 
their  original  destination.  But  energy  unbound- 
ed is  awakened  in  individuals  by  such  institu- 
tions, and  hence  the  great  achievements  which 
they  effect  with  inconsiderable  means.  In  des- 
potic states,  greatness  is  sometimes  forced  upon 
the  nation  by  the  vigour  and  foresight  of  the 
government,  notwithstanding  the  general  lassi- 


w  XXI.  The  above  contemptuous  declaration  respecting 
our  national  security,  is  attempted  to  be  fortified  by  the 
sudden  capture  of  Washington  in  1614,  where  the  only  re- 
nown which  the  British  officers  attained  was  deathless  dis- 
grace. Vandal-like,  they  destroyed  the  national  edifices 
and  the  invaluable  public  library,  with  similar  domestic 
ravages,  during  their  predatory  course  in  the  bay  of  the 
Chesapeake.  Mr.  Alison  would  have  acted  wisely  had  he 
merely  recorded  the  dishonourable  fact,  without  the  implied 
boasting  comment.  Other  British  historians  did  not  view 
the  proceedings  of  the  modern  transatlantic  Goths  with  the 
same  gratulation.  James  Mackintosh  thus  depicted  those 
piratical  acts  as  a  stigma  on  the  British  name  :  "  The  sue 
cess  of  the  British  at  Washington  was  far  more  disgraceful 
and  disastrous  than  the  worst  defeat  would  be." 

But  Mr.  Alison  may  retort,  Mackintosh  was  a  Whig  phi- 
losopher, who  valued  not  military  glory.  Let  us,  then, 
study  the  opinion  of  one  of  those  British  officers,  who  him- 
self was  an  eyewitness  of  the  scenes,  and  employed  in  thaf 
expedition.  Captain  Chamier  thus  graphically  depicted 
and  denounced  "  the  frightful  atrocities  of  those  savage  and 
ruthless  marauders."  In  his  "  Life  of  a  Sailor,"  he  records 
his  sense  of  the  degradation  that  he  felt  as  having  been 
present  at  that  inglorious  expedition.  "  We  arrived  in  the 
Chesapeake  amid  that  general  war  of  conflagration  and  de- 
struction which  half  ruined  the  fertile  shorus  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  That  the  means  by  which  this  war  was  car- 
ried on  were  disgraceful  to  a  civilized  nation,  no  man  now 
doubts.  If  the  Americans  who  bound  the  shores  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland  do  not  entail  upon  their  posterity  the  deepest 
haired  and  the  loudest  curses  upou  England  and  her  ma- 
rauders, they  must  possess  great  Christian  charity,  for 
we  left  th»-m  to  brood  over  rum,  desolation,  and  heartless 
misery.  Let  us  hope  that  this  disgraceful,  savage  mode  of 
warfare  never  agnn  will  be  countenanced  by  civilized  na- 
tions. It  will  be  a  blot  on  our  escutcheon  as  lung  as  tha 
arms  of  England  exist." 
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tude  or  supineness  of  the  community :  in  Demo- 
cratic states,  greatness  is  often  forced  upon  the 
government,  despite  its  own  weakness,  by  the 
vigour  and  spirit  of  the  people. 

Ability  of  the  highest  kind  has  been  rarely,  if 
_  .  ,  .  ever,  called  to  the  direction  of  af- 
of  higher  tal-  Iairs  in  America,  since  the  Derao- 
ent  or  station  cratic  regime  has  been  fully  estab- 
from  the  pub-  ]ished  by  the  general  triumph  of  the 
c  servue.  popular  over  the  Conservative  par- 
ty. Men  either  of  great  talents  or  elevated  char- 
acter are  disgusted  with  the  low  arts  and  mob- 
flattery  which  are  the  indispensable  passport  to 
popular  favour:  they  retire  from  all  contest  for 
office,  as  in  Eastern  dynasties  similar  characters 
do  from  the  sycophancy  of  courts  and  the  pre- 
cincts of  palaces.  It  is  extremely  rare  to  see 
persons  of  considerable  property  who  will,  for 
any  consideration,  engage  at  all  in  public  life ; 
they  retire  into  the  bosom  of  their  families,  and 
leave  open  to  bustling  indigence  or  pliant  ambi- 
tion the  path  leading  to  power,  distinction,  and 
political  honours.*  In  public,  these  men  pro- 
fess the  most  unbounded  admiration  for  popular 
institutions ;  they  shake  hands  with  every  man 
they  meet  in  the  street;  they  are  never  to  be 
seen  on  a  platform  that  they  do  not  utter  sono- 
rous periods  on  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the 
people,  and  the  incalculable  blessings  of  Demo- 
cratic institutions  ;  in  private  they  reveal,  in 
confidence,  to  those  whom  they  can  trust,  and 
especially  to  strangers  on  the  eve  of  departure, 
their  decided  conviction  that  the  present  system 
cannot  much  longer  continue,  and  that  a  fright- 
ful revolution  will  ere  long  bury  the  rising 
splendour  of  North,  as  it  has  already  done  that 
of  South  America,  in  its  ruins.  The  wealthy 
classes,  unable  to  overcome  the  jealousy  with 
which  they  are  surrounded,  and  obnoxious  to 
the  people  merely  because  they  are  independent, 
and  will  not,  in  general,  condescend  to  court 
them,  have  everywhere  given  up  public  life,  and 
abandoned  all  contest  for  political  power.  They 
have  taken  refuge  in  exclusive  society,  and 
guard  its  avenues  with  a  degree  of  jealousy  un- 
known even  in  the  aristocratic  circles  of  London 
or  Vienna.  Externally,  they  are  plain  in  their 
dress ;  few  carriages  are  to  be  seen  in  the  streets 
considering  the  fortunes  enjoyed,  and  the  exte- 
rior of  their  dwellings  exhibits  nothing  to  attract 
notice  or  awaken  jealousy.  It  is  in  the  interior 
of  their  mansions  that  they  give  a  full  rein  to 
the  luxury  of  wealth;  all  that  riches  can  pur- 
chase of  the  elegant  or  costly  is  there  displayed 
in  profusion  :  like  the  Jews  in  the  days  of  Ivan- 
hoe,  and  from  a  similar  cause,  they  are  homely 
in  external  appearance,  and  gorgeous  in  interior 
display.  Democracy  and  aristocracy  have  an 
equal  aversion  to  the  highest  class  of  intellect, 
and  neither  will,  in  general,  call  in  its  assistance 
except  in  the  last  extremity,  and  when  no  other 
means  of  salvation  remain  ;  for  the  first  is  jeal- 
ous of  the  power  of  mind,  which  it  is  unable  to 
combat ;  the  second,  of  independence  of  charac- 
ter, which  it  cannot  control.  Pliant  ability  is 
what  both  desire.-fy 

x  XXII.  The  statement  here  made  is  in  absolute  con- 
tradiction to  the  principles  which  are  refuted  in  Note  VI. 

*  Tocq.,  ii.,  12,  13. 

y  XXIII.  Mr.  Alison  affirms  that  "Democracy  has  an 
aversion  to  the  highest  class  of  intellect.  It  desires  pliant 
ability."  But  it  is  undeniable,  that  men  who  already  have 
held,  and  who  now  fill  the  most  exalted  civic  stations  of 
dignity  and  power  in  the  United  States,  are  indebted  for 
their  official  honours  to  their  "  intellectual  ability"  alone. 
Oil  this  point,  it  is  proper  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  volume 


Judicial  independence,  though  in  appearance 
generally  established,  is  in  reality  al- 
most unknown  in  America;  butinteg-  Statp  of  Ve- 
rity of  judicial  character,  to  their  hon-  f^"  bench 
our  be  it  said,  is  universal.  All  the 
state  judges,  from  the  highest  to  the  Jswest,  are 
virtually  elected  by  the  people,  and  are  liable 
to  be  displaced  by  them ;  for  they  are  appointed 
by  the  state  legislatures,  who  are  themselves 
nominated  by  the  universal  suffrage  of  the  in- 
habitants. Their  tenure  of  office  is  sometimes 
for  four,  sometimes  for  seven  years,  but  more 
generally  for  life.*  In  appearance,  therefore, 
the  independence  of  the  bench  is,  in  a  majority 
of  the  states  of  the  Union,  established  on  the 
same  footing  as  in  Britain ;  but  the  difference, 
and  it  is  a  vital  one,  lies  here :  Power,  in  Britain, 
resides  in  three  branches  of  the  Legislature ;  in 
America,  it  is  vested  solely  in  one,  the  people 
Judges  in  Britain  can  be  displaced  only  by  the 
crown,  on  an  address  of  both  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, a  union  which  can  never  take  place,  ex- 
cept on  a  flagrant  case  of  judicial  inquity,  or  the 
total  prostration  of  our  liberties.  In  America,, 
in  all  the  states,  they  are  liable  to  be  removed 
by  a  vote  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature, 
both  of  whom  are  selected  by  the  people ;  that 
is,  on  the  simple  declared  will  of  one  interest  in  so- 
ciety, the  majority  in  numbers.  In  several  states, 
the  tenure  of  office  expires  in  six  or  seven  years ; 
in  two  slates,  in  one.  If  their  decisions  are  ob- 
noxious to  the  feelings,  however  excited,  of  the 
multitude,  they  are  sure  not  to  be  re-elected.z 


entitled  "  The  Congress  of  1776,"  by  N.  Dwight,  and  to 
the  "  Library  of  American  Biography,"  by  Jared  Sparks. 
Those  works  certify  that  Mr.  Alison's  statement  in  refer- 
ence to  the  dead  is  without  authority.  Among  the  many 
living,  constant  proofs  in  this  country  that  Mr.  Alison's  po- 
sition is  contrary  to  fact,  it  might  be  exceptionable  to  des- 
ignate individuals.  Nevertheless,  one  whole-souled  gen- 
uine American  Republican  is  so  conspicuous,  who  moves 
with  all  the  consistency  of  primitive  Puritanism  in  an  orbit 
so  exclusively  his  own,  that  without  indecorum  he  may  be 
introduced  as  a  visible,  overpowering  confutation  of  Mr. 
Alison's  theoretic  phantom  ;  for  he  is  the  personification  of 
"  the  highest  class  of  intellect,"  without  one  impulse  of 
"  pliant  ability."  Has  Mr.  Alison  ever  heard  of  John 
Quincy  Adams? 

*  "  In  thirteen  states  the  judges  hold  office  during  good 
behaviour  ;  in  eight  others,  during  periods  of  not  less  than 
seven  years;  in  some  instances  those  periods  are  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  years.  In  two  states  they  hold  office  but 
for  one  year.  In  but  one  instance  they  are  appointed  di- 
rectly by  the  people  ;  and  they  can  never  be  removed  by 
the  direct  action  of  the  people.  In  thirteen  states  they  ara 
appointed  by  the  Legislature.  In  twelve  by  the  governor, 
with  the  advice  of  a  senate  or  council.  They  are  remova- 
ble only  by  impeachment  ;  or,  in  some  instances,  by  an  ad- 
dress of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  for  which,  usually, 
the  votes  of  two  thirds  or  three  fourths  of  the  House  must 
concur." — North  American  Review,  No.  cxix.,  p.  394. 

The  author  is  happy,  on  this  high  authority,  to  correct  an 
error  into  which  he  had  fallen  in  regard  to  the  appointment 
of  the  judges  in  America  in  his  former  editions.  At  the 
same  time,  he  expresses  his  high  sense  of  the  liberal  and 
impartial  spirit,  as  well  as  eminent  ability,  with  which  his 
work  has  been  reviewed,  and  his  opinions  often  combated, 
in  that  distinguished  periodical. 

z  XXIV.  The  above  paragraph  has  been  changed  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Alison's  own  "  Addenda,"  and  yet  his  original 
deceptive  misstatement  virtually  remains.  To  sustain  it, 
he  announces  an  almost  unexampled  solecism ;  for  he  af- 
firms that  the  three  co-ordinate  branches  of  our  American 
Legislatures  are  but  one,  the  people  !  In  other  words,  that 
the  Governor,  the  Senate,  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  one  body,  the  people  ;  and  that  the  people  are  the 
Governor,  the  Senate,  and  the  House  of  Representatives : 
From  which  sagacious  discovery  he  infers,  by  a  system  of 
logic  totally  unknown  at  Edinburgh,  that  all  the  judges  are 
elected  by  the  people,  and  are  liable  to  be  displaced  by 
them  !  This  egregious  fallacy  is  the  more  extraordinary, 
because  he  had  the  aid  of  Judge  Kent's  unimpeachably  ac- 
curate testimony  to  guide  his  details,  note  IX  ,  page  436 
It  is  still  more  remarkable,  that  he  quotes  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review  as  his  authority,  and  thanks  the  critic  for  ena.- 
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The  highest  talent  at  the  bar  rarely,  from  this 
cause  condescends  to  accept  judicial  situations; 
and,  consequently,  the  ability  of  the  bench  is  gen- 
erally unequal  to  that  of  the  counsel,  and  their 
station  in  life  inferior.     This   appears  in  the 
clearest  manner  from  the  amount  of  the  salaries 
paid  to  these  functionaries,  which,  even  in  the 
highest  stations,  never  exceeds  £1200,  and  in  the 
local  judicatures  even  of  the  greatest  states,  sel- 
dom reaches  £500  a  year.*     But  although  these 
important  functionaries  hold  their  offices  during 
pleasure,  as  they  did  in  all  the  European  mon- 
archies before  the  dawn  of  freedom,  or,  as  was 
the  case  in  France  after  the  first  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution,  yet  no  suspicion  attaches  to  their 
judgments;  and  impartial  justice  is  administer- 
ed, except,  perhaps,  in  a  very  few  political  cases, 
on  the  bench.     Democratic  jealousy,  by  the  de- 
pendance  which  it  exacts,  and  the  scanty  remu- 

bling  him  to  correct  his  errors  ;  and  while  he  selects  that 
part  of  the  passage  in  the  North  American  Review  which 
is  comparatively  of  less  importance,  because  it  is  almost 
identical  with  the  elucidation  which  Judge  Kent  had  trans- 
mitted, he  omits  the  critic's  pungent  explanation,  which 
evinces  the  total  inaccuracy  of  the  confused  description 
that  he  has  given  of  the  dependant  condition  of  the  Ameri- 
can judiciary.  The  reviewer  expressly  states,  in  the  very 
same  paragraph,  cited  by  Mr.  Alison  in  his  note  that  im- 
mediately precedes,  "  The  independence  of  the  judges  of  the 
national  courts  is  secured  by  an  express  provision  of  the 
Constitution,  which  requires  that  the  offices  shall  be  held 
4  during  good  behaviour,'  and  the  compensation  attached 
4  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office.' " 
The  North  American  Review,  adverting  to  Mr.  Alison's 
"  extraordinary  perversion  of  De  Tocqueville's  language," 
thus  combats  the  historian,  and  it  is  for  the  liberality  and 
impartiality  developed  in  this  sentence  that  the  author  of 
the  History  of  Europe  has  so  highly  eulogized  the  "distin- 
guished ability"  of  his  critic :  "  We  are  unwilling  to  ac- 
cuse a  writer,  who  shows  so  much  apparent  candour  and 
fairness  as  Mr.  Alison,  of  wilfully  misstating  facts,  and  de- 
liberately falsifying  the  authority  cited  in  support  of  them ; 
but  when  we  remember  that  this  alleged  fact  respecting 
the  want  of  an  independent  judiciary  forms  an  important 
point  in  his  reasoning,  and  is  referred  to  again  and  again, 
in  order  to  prove  the  general  '  insecurity  of  life  and  prop- 
erty in  the  United  States,'  it  must  be  admitted  that  his 
character  as  an  historian  is  subject  to  a  very  serious  imputa- 
tion."— North  American  Review,  No.  cxix.,  page  393,  394. 
*  Salaries  paid  to  judges,  supreme  and  inferior,  in  America : 

Chief-justice  of  Supreme  Court $5000  or  £1050 

Ordinary  Judges 4500"        900 

Chief  Judge  of  New- York 3500"        700 

Second  Judge  of  New- York 2000"        400 

Chief  Judge  of  Pennsylvania 2500"        500 

"  "      North  Carolina 2000"        400 

"  "       South  Carolina 2500  "        600 

"  "       Ohio 1000"        200 

"  "       Missouri 2000"        400 

And  the  others  in  proportion. — Stat.  Aim.,  1841,  p.  64. 

Connected  with  this  subject  there  is  a  very  curious  fact 
indicative  of  the  opposite  effect,  yet  springing  from  the 
same  motive  at  bottom  in  society,  of  aristocracy  in  Europe, 
and  Democracy  in  America.  It  is  mentioned  by  Tocque- 
ville,  and  the  same  fact  is  also  attested  by  Chevalier,  that 
while  the  higher  appointments  in  America  are  not  paid  at 
so  high  a  rate  as  a  tenth,  or  sometimes  a  twentieth  part  of 
what  the  same  class  of  officers  in  Europe  receive,  the  in- 
ferior class  of  officers  draw  at  an  average  three,  sometimes 
five  times  as  much  as  their  brethren  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. The  President  of  the  United  States  has  six  thou- 
sand a  year,  and  the  highest  judge  in  the  Republic  twelve 
hundred  ;  but  a  common  sailor  has  five  pounds  a  month, 
and  a  sheriff-officer  or  macer  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  pounds 
a  year.  In  Great  Ilritain,  the  sovereign  has  £200,000  a 
year,  and  the  highest  judges  ten  or  fifteen  thousand.  Ilut 
the  common  sailor  has  one  pound  fifteen  a  month,  besides 
his  allowances  and  rations,  which  may  amount  to  as  much 
more,  and  the  doorkeeper  or  macer  would  think  himself 
well  paid  with  half  of  what  his  brother  in  America  enjoys. 
Human  nature  is  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  water.  Aris- 
tocracy in  Europe  liberally  provides  for  the  functionaries 
who  are  drawn  from  its  own  class,  or  of  the  splendour  with 
which  it  sympathizes  ;  Democracy  in  America  rewards  in 
the  most  niggardly  manner  the  elevated  class  of  public  ser- 
vants, with  whom  it  feels  no  identity  of  interest,  and  re- 
serves all  its  liberality  for  the  inferior  class  of  offices,  from 
■which  it  itself  expects  to  derive  benefit.— See  Tocque- 
ville,  ii.,  73,  75  ,  Chevalier,  ii.,  101. 


neration  which  it  offers,  may  effectually  seclude 
elevated  character  or  shining  abilities  from  pub- 
lic situations;  but  by  fixing  the  attention  of  all 
on  public  functionaries,  it  provides  the  only  ef- 
fectual antidote  to  official  corruption.* 

Literature  and  intellectual  ability  of  the  high- 
est class  meet  with  little  encourage- 
ment in  Americana  The  names  of  and""'11™ 
Cooper,  Channing,  and  Washing-  au  e  pre8S 
ton  Irving,  indeed,  amply  demonstrate  that  the 
American  soil  is  not  wanting  in  genius  of  the 
most  elevated  and  fascinating  character;  and 
Bancroft  has  given  a  history  of  the  United  States 
distinguished  by  profound  thought,  accurate  re- 
search, and  a  manly  eloquence ;  but  their  works, 
for  the  most  part,  are  published  in  London;  a 
decisive  proof  that  it  is  in  Europe  that  the  chief 
encouragement  for  them  is  to  be  found.  Such 
is  the  concentration  of  public  interest  on  deeds 
of  present,  and  often  pressing  concern,  that  neither 
the  future  nor  the  past  excites  general  attention.** 

*  Tocq.,  ii.,  44,  176,  177.  Chev.,  ii.,  151.  Mart.,  i.,  116 
aa  XXV.  Probably,  among  all  the  extraordinary  demon- 
strations of  ignorance  of  American  affairs,  and  the  social 
condition  of  the  United  States,  or  of  unwillingness  faithfully 
to  delineate  the  mental  and  moral  character  of  our  citizens, 
not  one  paragraph  can  be  cited  from  Mr.  Alison's  History 
which  is  more  objectionable  in  every  application  of  it,  than 
the  above  section  entitled  "Literature  and  the  Press."  It 
should  also  be  remembered,  that  the  text,  as  presented 
above,  is  according  to  the  author's  "  Corrections  and  Adden- 
da," after  having  received  Judge  Kent's  amended  exposition, 
and  after  having  studied  the  literary  arithmetical  memoran- 
da published  in  the  "American  Book  Circular"  for  April, 
1843.  The  direct  contradiction  in  Mr.  Alison's  own  para- 
graph, which  is  both  exemplary  and  edifying,  demonstrates 
that  he  is  now  accurately  informed  upon  the  general  topic  ; 
for  the  author  thus  describes  the  grade  of  our  Republi- 
can knowledge  :  "  Literature  and  intellectual  ability  of  the 
highest  class  meet  with  little  encouragement  in  America." 
"  The  taste  for  a  higher  class  of  literature  is  diffused  to  a 
surprising  degree  through  the  community."  "  Utrum  riorum 
mavis  accipe." 

If  no  other  fact  existed,  the  republication  of  this  American 
edition  of  his  own  voluminous  history  contutes  all  Mr.  Ali- 
son's invidious  statements.  Notwithstanding  the  repug- 
nance which  is  felt  among  us  to  his  misrepresentations  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  still  stronger  antipathy  to  his 
anti-Republican  heresies,  such  are  the  craving  for  histor- 
ical literature,  and  the  avidity  with  which  it  is  read,  that 
fifteen  thousand  copies  of  his  own  work  already  are  dis- 
seminated. How,  therefore,  can  the  above  assertion  be 
reconciled  with  truth?  Exclusive  of  the  self-evident  fact 
that  in  the  six  Eastern  States  probably  not  one  native  cit- 
izen or  child,  capable  of  tuition,  can  be  found  who  is  ig- 
norant of  the  elementary  parts  of  learning,  many  indi- 
vidual booksellers  in  Boston,  New- York,  and  Philadelphia 
not  only  publish,  but  sell  more  books  annually  than  are 
dispersed  by  all  the  tradesmen  in  Lower  Canada.  To  that 
circumstance  alone,  if  no  other  cause  was  discoverable, 
without  "  paper  credit,"  may  be  traced  "  the  superior  popu- 
lation, wealth,  and  cultivation  of  the  southern  side  of  the 
River  St.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes." 

In  this  connexion  one  memorable  donation  shall  be  record- 
ed :  John  Jacob  Astor  has  recently  appropriated  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  to  purchase  a  free  public  library  for 
the  citizens  of  New- York  ! 

bb  XXVI.  In  reference  to  the  total  inattention  to  "  tha 
future  and  the  pust,"  as  connected  with  the  mental  acqui- 
sitions and  habits  of  American  citizens,  it  is  only  requisite 
to  mention  the  rapidly-increasing  number  of  academic  and 
collegiate  institutions  in  the  United  States. 

According  to  the  last  census  of  the  United  States,  in  1840 
there  were  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  colleges,  with  ten, 
thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  students,  and  three  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  forty-two  academies  and  grammar- 
schools,  with  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  students.  The  alumni  of  seven  only 
of  the  colleges  amount  to  nineteen  thousand  and  eight 
hundred.  There  are  in  this  Republic  twenty-eight  medical 
schools,  with  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-five 
students.  One  essential  department  of  literature,  so  com- 
mon in  the  United  States,  is  almost  unknown  m  England, 
except  among  the  Nonconformists;  that  is,  the  biblical  and 
theological  lore  which  is  pursued  in  the  seminaries  ex- 
pressly consecrated  to  the  preparation  of  students  for  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel.  The  proposition  for  such  a  course 
at  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  within  our  own  recollection,  was 
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The  classics  are  in  little  esteem."  Works  in  the 
higher  branches  of  philosophy  or  speculation  are 
unknown.**    We  have  the  authority  of  Tocque- 

denounced  with  nearly  universal  scorn  and  ridicule  ;  and 
the  efforts  of  the  few  noble  individuals  to  supply  that  with- 
ering'destitution  of  ecclesiastical  knowledge  in  those  univer- 
sities have  been  counteracted  almost  as  sternly  as  if  those 
evangelicals,  as  they  are  contemptuously  denominated,  had 
endeavoured  to  introduce  the  plague  from  Turkey,  and 
rattlesnakes  from  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Now  in  this  Re- 
public we  have  thirty-nine  theological  institutions,  with 
thirteen  hundred  students,  expressly  devoted  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  that  knowledge  which  shall  qualify  them,  quo  ad 
hoc,  to  become  "  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testament." 
To  which  must  be  added,  that  the  libraries  of  our  various 
collegiate  institutions  comprise  about  one  million  volumes 
of  the  noblest  standard  works  in  every  department  of  litera- 
ture. 

Now,  although  some  of  these  institutions  in  the  Western 
States  as  yet  are  in  an  incipient  state  only,  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  with  the  mathematics,  constitute  the  prom- 
inent themes  of  the  academical  course. 

The  national  statistics  of  "  Elementary  Education,"  by 
the  census  of  1840,  are  still  more  extraordinary,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  general  impression  which  would  be  derived 
from  Mr.  Alison's  statement.  Of  "  Primary  and  Common 
Scfwols"  there  are  47,209,  with  1,845,000  pupils,  of  which 
468,000  are  instructed  at  the  public  charge. 

cc  XXVII.  On  this  paragraph,  Judge  Kent  thus  comment- 
ed in  his  letter  of  elucidation  to  Mr.  Alison  •.  "  This  passage 
is  utterly  unfounded.  Very  many  men  reside  in  this  city, 
in  Philadelphia,  New-Haven,  Boston,  in  jut  colleges,  and 
throughout  the  country,  who  are  perfectly  skilled  in  Greek 
and  Roman  original  literature,  and  in  all  the  higher  branch- 
es of  science  and  philosophy.  It  is  truly  painful  to  see  our 
country  so  exceedingly  misunderstood,  and  our  accomplished 
.scholars  and  scientific  men  so  little  known.  The  historical 
societies  in  Maine,  Massachusetls,  Rhode  Island,  New-York, 
Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  &c,  are  very  enterprising.  The 
State  of  New- York  at  this  moment  has  an  agent  in  Europe, 
sent  on  purpose  to  collect  colonial  documents.  The  very 
expensive  geological  survey  of  the  state  also  is  completed  ; 
and  the  first  volume,  in  elegant  style,  both  of  engraving  and 
type,  has  been  published,  at  the  expense  of  the  state." 

dd  XXVIII.  This  assertion,  that  "works  in  the  higher 
branches  of  philosophy  or  speculation  are  unknown,"  is 
peculiarly  incorrect.  The  following  paragraph  from  the 
"American  Book  Circular"  for  April,  1843,  which  Mr.  Alison 
has  seen,  for  it  was  issued  in  Loudon  some  time  prior  to  the 
transmission  of  his  final  "  Corrections  and  Addenda"  to  New- 
York,  refutes  his  text  so  completely,  that  it  is  transcribed 
as  an  illustrative  comment.  "  We  have  good  English  au- 
thority for  the  opinion  that  the  System  of  Theology  by 
Dwight ;  the  text-book  editions  of  the  Classics  by  Anthon  : 
Medical  Jurisprudence  by  Beck  ;  Medical  Jurisprudence  of 
Insanity  by  Ray  ;  and  Webster's  English  Dictionary,  are  the 
best  works,  in  their  several  departments,  existing  in  the  lan- 
guage. Jonathan  Edwards  is  held  in  some  repute  as  a  meta- 
physician." Besides  multiplied  copies  of  separate  disquisi- 
tions, we  think  four  editions  of  the  whole  works  of  Edwards, 
at  least,  have  been  issued  in  this  country  during  the  present 
generation.  The  recent  treatises  of  Day,  Rauch,  Schmuck- 
er,  Tappan,  Upham,  and  Wayland  indicate  that  this  "  specu- 
lation" is  not  yet  extinct  in  this  country.  Besides  those  ori- 
ginal works,  and  translations  of  the  volumes  of  Cousin,  De 
Watte,  Jourfroy,  Gall,  and  Spurzheim,  the  first  complete 
collections  ever  made  of  the  works  of  Bolingbroke,  Burke, 
Cudworth,  Paley,  and  Dugald  Stewart,  to  which  may  be 
added  the  Essays  of  Carlyle,  Jeffrey,  Macaulay,  Talfourd, 
and  Professor  Wilson,  in  a  corrected  form,  all  were  first 
printed  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Alison  also  can  decide 
whether  the  "  higher  branches  of  philosophy  or  speculation" 
are  unknown  in  this  Republic,  by  the  fact  that  large  editions 
have  been  issued  of  the  works  of  Abercrombie,  Alison  on 
Taste,  Bacon,  Bentham,  Thomas  Brown,  Chalmers,  Cole- 
ridge, Dymond,  Reid,Adam  Smith,  Isaac  Taylor,  and  others. 
Thus,  from  a  very  imperfect  survey  of  the  "  Lists  of  Ameri- 
can Publications,"  it  appears  that  during  the  last  fifteen 
years,  there  were  issued  in  the  United  States  nineteen  origi- 
nal and  thirty-one  reprints  of  works  on  metaphysics  ;  thirty- 
six  Greek  and  Latin  Classics  with  original  notes  ;  and  thirty- 
five  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  original  Text-books,  and  not 
one  reprint  of  a  foreign  work.  On  Jurisprudence,  which 
also  largely  partakes  of  abstract  "  speculHtion,"  in  the  year 
1834  alone,  twenty  volumes  were  published.  Mr.  Alison's 
statement,  the  e fore,  is  altogether  defective  and  inaccurate. 

Three  voluminous  Encyclopedias  have  been  reprinted,  the 
Britanniea,  Brewster's,  and  that  of  Rees  ;  and  the  "  Ency- 
clopaedia Americana"  supplies  the  deficiencies  of  all  others 
on  American  topics. 

"  As  proof  that  the  American  Republicans  are  not  ut- 
terly absorbed  in  the  present,  exclusive  of  other  editions, 
three  sets  of  stereotype  plates  have  produced  sixty  thousand 


ville  for  the  assertion,  that  so  wholly  are  they 
regardless  of  historical  records  or  monuments. 


copies  of  Scott's  Commentary  on  the  Bible.  Of  Henry's 
Commentary  the  sale  has  been  equal.  From  Brattleborough, 
a  small  village  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  one  hundred  thou- 
sand large  octavo  volumes  on  Biblical  Literature  have  been 
sent  forth,  and  the  whole  process  of  book-making,  from  the 
manufactory  of  the  paper  to  the  binder's  elegant  finish,  has 
been  executed  in  the  same  edifice,  and  under  one  roof.  In 
Cincinnati,  which  half  a  century  ago  was  a  wilderness, 
quarto  volumes  on  American  Antiquities  have  been  issued, 
not  inferior  to  any  of  the  London  publications.  Lowell,  a 
town  of  cotton  and  woollen  factories,  not  thirty  years  old, 
has  produced  an  elegant  edition  of  Goethe's  Faust;  and  a 
Literary  Miscellany  is  now  published  there,  which  com- 
prises only  original  articles  written  exclusively  by  females 
employed  in  the  mills,  and  which,  in  genius,  style,  intelli- 
gence, and  morals,  is  superior  to  the  Lady's  Magazine, 
as  it  was  published  in  London  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century  ;  and  it  is  far  more  refined  and  intel- 
lectual than  nine  tenths  of  the  similar  British  existing  peri- 
odicals." "  Our  elementary  works  of  education  are  written 
at  home,  and  their  number  is  incalculable,  of  which  one 
fact  is  proof.  A  single  publisher  in  Cincinnati  has  print- 
ed nearly  seven  hundred  thousand  copies  of  school-books 
during  the  last  six  years,"  and  of  one  geographical  text- 
book with  maps,  one  hundred  thousand  copies  were  sold 
within  two  years.  Of  the  character  and  value  of  those 
school-books,  one  example  may  be  mentioned  :  Burritt's 
Geography  and  Atlas  of  the  Heavens,  which  is  now  very  gen- 
erally used  in  the  American  Common  Schools,  and  which 
Thomas  Dick,  a  most  competent  British  judge,  has  author- 
itatively pronounced  to  be  of  far  superior  character,  and 
more  useful  than  any  similar  compendium  known  in  Britain. 

"  That  science  and  scientific  records  are  not  neglected  is 
evident  from  these  four  facts  :  the  Legislature  of  New- 
York  appropriated  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  ex- 
penditures to  develop  the  Natural  History  of  that  state  ;  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  directed  the  survey  of  that 
state,  and  the  publication  of  the  researches  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  Geological  and  other  Literary  Societies  constantly 
publish  their  discoveries  and  transactions ;  and  costly  sci- 
entific works  of  the  highest  character  frequently  are  issued." 
Mr.  Alison  can  comprehend  the  extent  of  scientific  acquire- 
ments and  research  among  us  from  the  example  of  a  young 
man,  brought  up  in  the  daily  exercise  of  the  typographical 
art.  who  has,  by  his  own  unaided  energies,  attained  such  ma- 
turity in  geological  science,  that  he  ranks  among  his  corre- 
spondents and  the  contributors  to  his  museum  one  of  the  most 
eminent  natural  philosophers  in  Europe,  the  Professor  of 
Geology  at  Berlin. 

The  ensuing  extract,  transcribed  from  the  "  American 
Book  Circular,"  as  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  approbation  of 
the  "  London  Athenaeum,"  includes  correlate  information 
too  important  to  be  omitted,  especially  as  Mr.  Alison  has 
not  adjudged  it  requisite  to  exemplify  the  literary  piracy 
which  it  announces  in  his  "  Corrections  and  Addenda." 

"  Englishmen  read  more  American  books  than  is  generally 
supposed.      The   oldest  London   Review  appropriated    the 
articles  of  the  North  American  entire,  as  original,  but  acci- 
dentally omitted  to  mention  their  origin.    American  peri- 
odicals have  contributed  '  considerably'  to  some  of  those  in 
England,  in   mutually   innocent   unconsciousness.      Some 
American  writers  would  scarcely  recognise  their  own  off- 
spring under  their  new  names  and  foreign  dress.     Harris's 
Natural   History  of  the   Bible,   Bancroft's   translation  of 
Heeren's  Politics  of  Greece,  and   Everett's  translation  of 
Buttman's  Greek  Grammar,  all  were  reprinted  and  sold  as 
English   books.      '  Montacute'  was  only  the  English  title 
for  a  '  New  Home.'      Judge  Story's  'Law  of  Bailments' 
was  appended  by  Mr.  Theobald  in  his  Notes  on  Sir  William 
Jones.     Mr.  Neal  published  a  volume,  entitled  '  Charcoal 
Sketches  ;'  that  volume  appeared  in  London  entire,  with 
the  plates,  in  the  middle  of  •  Pic  Nic  Papers.'  "     One  other 
fact    is  very   extraordinary.      The   Westminster    Review 
favourably  noticed  Peter  Parley's  works,  quoting,  however, 
a  series  of  Americanisms  which  disfigured  them.     But  every 
one  of  those  interpolations  proved  to  be  the  work  of  the 
London  publishers.     Not  one  of  them  was  written  by  Peter 
himself,  or  can  be  found  in  the  American  editions.     It  is 
also  worthy  of  notice,  that  within  ten  years,  in  the  "London 
Catalogue"  alone,  which  does  not  include  the  minor  differ- 
ent editions  of  the  popular  religious  volumes,  there  are  enu- 
merated  sixty-eight  works  on  Theology  ;    Fiction,  sixty- 
six  ;  Juvenile,  fifty-six  ;  Travels,  fifty-two  ;  Education,  forty- 
one  ;  Biography,  twenty-six  ;  History,  twenty-two  ;  Poetry, 
twelve;  Meiaphysics,  eleven;    Philosophy,  ten;  Science, 
nine  ;  and  Law,  nine.    This  catalogue  does  not  include  the 
American  books  sent  to  London  for  sale.     Therefore  we 
may  appropriate,  with  a  trifling  alteration,  the  language  of 
the  writer  already  quoted.     "  This  rapid  glance  will  not  be 
deemed  impertinent,  as  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  avail- 
able information  about  the  actual  progress  and  condition  of 
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that  half  a  century  hence  the  national  annals 
even  of  these  times  could  only  be  written  from 
the  archives  of  other  states."  Literary  talent,  in 
a  great  degree,  is  directed  to  the  wants  or  amuse- 
ments of  the  day.  It  is  vehement,  and  impas- 
sioned often  in  the  highest  degree  upon  them,  but 
in  general  regardless  of  other  and  more  durable 
concerns.  The  taste,  however,  for  English  lit- 
erature is  not  only  general,  but  almost  univer- 
sal. The  leading  authors  of  Britain  are  all  pub- 
lished in  America,  and  read  with  avidity.  So 
numerous  are  the  editions  of  the  more  popular 
writers,  as  to  exceed  those  published  in  Britain 
itself;  and  to  afford  a  decisive  evidence,  that  if 
their  own  writers  are  chiefly  occupied  with  ob- 
jects of  local  or  party  contention,  the  taste  for  a 
higher  class  of  literature  is  diffused  to  a  surpri- 
sing degree  through  the  community .g    Legisla- 


the  United  Slates  ;  at  least,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  many 
mistakes  and  erroneous  inferences  which  disfigure  the  work 
of  Mr.  Alison."  These  Notes,  in  the  form  of  "  Corrections 
and  Addenda,"  will  suggest  sources  of  information,  and  will 
also  promote  the  cause  of  historical  truth. 

ee  XXIX.  That  there  may  be  no  cavil  on  the  part  of  the 
historian  to  the  additional  "  Corrections  and  Addenda"  in- 
cluded in  these  notes  respecting  the  delinquencies  and  er- 
rors in  his  text,  the  ensuing  paragraph  is  extracted  from  the 
London  Athenaeum  for  May,  1843.  "  Another  charge  pre- 
ferred against  the  Americans  by  Mr.  Alison  is  this,  indiffer- 
ence to  their  historical  records  and  monuments.  This  ap- 
pears to  us  singularly  unjust.  Our  own  library  shelves  would 
almost  enable  us  to  refute  it.  The  historical  commemora- 
tions alone,  a  custom  peculiar  to  America,  must  tend  to  col- 
lect and  preserve  such  a  mass  of  historical  information  that 
no  other  country  ever  possessed,  or  can  ever  hope  to  pos- 
sess. Every  town  has  its  history  and  its  historical  rec- 
ords, and  the  labour  of  selection  will  be  the  great  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  the  future  historian.  However,  let  the  Amer- 
icans adduce  their  proofs  of  its  injustice.  The  publication 
of  more  than  fifty  octavo  volumes  of  the  historical  memoirs 
and  correspondence  of  Washington,  Franklin,  Jay,  Jeffer- 
son, Hamilton,  Madison,  Morris,  Adams,  and  many  other 
statesmen  ;  of  twenty  volumes  of  diplomatic  correspondence  ; 
of  Jour  biographical  collections  ;  of  as  many  historical,  sta- 
tistical, and  commercial  journals  continued  for  several  years  ; 
the  publication  for  twenty-four  years  of  a  Scientific  Quar- 
terly Journal,  and  of  a  Quarterly  Literary  Review,  both  of 
the  highest  class ;  the  three  folio  volumes  commencing  a 
series  of  American  Archives,  under  Congressional  authori- 
ty ;  the  collection  of  American  State  Papers  in  about  forty 
volumes  ;  two  thousand  volumes  of  documents,  published  in 
successive  years,  by  the  two  houses  of  Congress  and  the  vari- 
ous state  legislatures  ;  the  systematic  collection  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  original  public  archives,  commenced  in  Massa- 
chusetts, under  the  direction  of  the  state  government,  and 
continued  by  other  states  ;  the  Collections  of  the  Historical 
Societies  of  Massachusetts,  in  twenty-six  volumes,  of  New- 
York,  of  Pennsylvania,  of  Connecticut,  of  Rhode  Island,  of 
New-Hampshire,  of  Georgia,  and  of  Ohio  '  the  sale  of  nine 
editions  of  Bancroft's  extensive  History  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  the  Natural  History  of  the  State  of  New-York,  in  ten 
quarto  volumes,  published  at  an  expense  of  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  :  with  many  other  instances  that  can  be 
quoted  in  evidence,  disprove  Mr.  Alison's  allegation  that 
the  Americans  are  '  wholly  regardless  of  historical  records 
or  mono  incuts  ;'  and  verify  that  this  charge  against  them  is 
not  'more  just  or  true  than  many  other'  unfounded  asser- 
tions respecting  '  the  citizens,  the  political  affairs,  and  the 
civic  institutions  of  the  United  States,  which  are  incorpora- 
ted in  his  History.'  " 

ff  XXX.  The  State  of  Connecticut  contains  about  three 
hundred  thousand  persons.  The  school  fund,  as  a  permanent 
capital,  amounts  to  two  millions  and  a  quarter  of  million  of 
dollars,  more  than  half  a  million  of  British  sovereigns,  and 
since  the  primary  establishment  of  that  fund  for  the  sole  use 
of  general  education,  a  much  larger  sum  has  been  appro- 
priated from  the  interest,  &c,  than  the  whole  present  amount 
of  that  public  property.  Look  at  the  result!  Out  of  the 
whole  three  hundred  and  one  thousand  persons  enumerated 
by  the  census  of  1840,  only_/!ve  hundred  and  twenty-six  per- 
sons could  be  found,  over  twenty  years  of  age,  unable  to  read 
and  write. 

In  the  State  of  New- York  alone,  there  are  eleven  thou- 
sand School  District  Libraries,  each  containing  about  two 
hundred  volumes  of  choice  and  select  publications,  histori- 
cal, scientific,  and  moral,  expressly  adapted  for  youth,  of 
all  which  every  ^hild  in  the  district  has  the  perusal  and 
use  gratis,  anuunting  to  more  than  two  millions  of  standard 
books  diffused  in  every  corner  and  nook  of  the  state,  while 


tion,  stamped  with  the  same  character,  is  almost 
entirely  engrossed  with  objects  of  material,  and 
often  only  of  temporary  importance.  The  strug- 
gles of  interest  between  contending  provinces  or 
classes  in  society;  the  formation  of  railroads, 
canals,  or  harbours,  lor  the  advantage  of  partic- 
ular districts;  the  establishment  of  joint-stock 
companies  as  a  source  of  individual  profit,  en- 
gross nine  tenths  both  of  the  general  and  local 
legislation  of  the  United  States.  The  press, 
which  everywhere  abounds,  and  is  dilfused  to 
a  degree  unexampled  in  any  other  country, 
though  by  no  means  deficient  in  ability,  is  uni- 
formly distinguished  by  violence,  personalities, 
and  rancour  ;gg  its  influence  is  so  considerable  in 
guiding  the  irresistible  impulse  of  public  opin- 
ion, that  it  may  truly  be  said  to  be  the  ruler  of 
the  state,  though  itself  is  swayed  by  the  interests 
and  pas-ions  of  those  to  whom  its  productions 
are  addressed  ;  and  it  is  well  known  in  the  United 
States,  that  public  services  the  most  important, 
private  character  the  most  immaculate,  furnish 
no  protection  whatever  against  its  calumnies; 
and  that,  by  a  combination  among  the  editors  of 
newspapers,  should  so  unlikely  an  event  occur, 

the  funds  permanently  invested  for  the  support  of  education 
in  the  republic  of  New-York  alone  amount  to  nearly  eleven 
millions  of  dollars,  more  than  two  millions  and  a  quarter  of 
British  sovereigns.  We  are  convinced,  unless  an  almost  in- 
credible change  has  taken  place  within  a  few  years,  that 
there  are  more  children  enjoying  the  benefits  of  an  adequate 
elementary  education  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  ordinary 
life,  in  the  city  of  New- York  and  it3  vicinity,  than  in  the 
city  of  London,  with  its  ten  miles  of  circumference  ;  and  that 
there  are  more  students  receiving  the  advantages  of  compe- 
tent instruction  in  the  seven  states  of  Maine,  New-Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
and  New-York,  with  one  fourth  of  the  numerical  popula- 
tion, than  in  the  whole  insular  circuit  from  Berwick  upon 
Tweed  to  Dover  and  Land's  End. 

Whether  "the  classics  are  in  little  esteem,"  Mr.  Alison 
could  easily  ascertain,  if  he  would  examine  the  boxes  of 
Greek  and  Latin  books  which  are  constantly  floating  in  our 
steamboats,  and  flying  on  our  railroads  to  villages  and  ham- 
lets, the  names  of  which  have  scarcely  yet  found  their  rec- 
ord in  the  last  and  most  minute  gazetteer;  combined  with 
the  mass  of  stereotype  plates  and  volumes  which  he  could 
discover  without  a  moment's  delay  among  the  book  publish- 
ers of  Boston,  New-Yoik,  Philadelphia,  and  even  of  Cincin- 
nati, where,  about  fifty  years  since,  the  Indians  held  their 
wigwams. 

On  Biblical  and  Oriental  Philology,  there  are  Robinson's 
Hebrew  Lexicon  and  Greek  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament ; 
Nordheimer's  Hebrew  Grammar  ;  and  "  the  only  transla- 
tions in  English  of  many  of  the  German  classical  and  criti- 
cal works  which  have  been  republished  in  Britain,  are  by 
American  scholars." 

Moreover,  a  judiciously-selected  library  of  standard  works, 
more  extensive  and  valuable  than  very  recently  could  have 
been  found  in  the  ornamental  bookcases  of  the  countless 
majority  of  the  middle  ranks  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  now 
adorns  the  plain  shelves  of  many  log-cabins  and  similar  un- 
pretending domicils  amid  the  American  forests.  If  Mr.  Al- 
ison, in  propria  persona,  would  explore  some  of  the  deep 
dells  of  our  loftiest  mountains,  he  might  encounter  a  rough- 
looking  Republican  in  semi-Indian  habiliments,  who  would 
astonish  him  by  the  amplitude  of  his  "literature  and  his  in- 
tellectual ability." 

gg  XXXI.  Among  all  the  mistakes  of  Mr.  Alison— among 
all  the  misrepresentations  of  foreign  writers  concerning  this 
country — there  is  none  more  gross  than  this  imputation  of 
distinguishing  "violence,  personalities,  and  rancour,"  to- 
the  American  newspaper  press.  In  general— looking  at  the 
whole  body  of  newspapers— there  is  room  enough  for  cen- 
sure, but  these  are  not  the  faults.  Want  of  talent,  want  of 
earnestness,  want  of  knowledge,  want  of  elevated  and  noble 
purpose,  are  too  often  characteristic  of  our  editors  ;  but  in 
violence  and  rancour  they  fall  infinitely  short  of  the  English 
journalists.  With  very  few  exceptions,  their  tone  is  moral, 
their  respect  for  the  proprieties  of  life  commendable  ;  and- 
it  is  notorious,  not  only  that  the  most  prominent  of  these  ex- 
ceptions is  a  paper  owned  and  conducted  by  foreigners,  but 
that  it  has  been  more  than  once  compelled,  by  the  strong 
and  united  condemnation  of  the  American  press,  properly 
so  called,  to  pause  in  its  career  of  profligacy  and  rascality, 
and  assume,  for  a  time  at  least,  a  virtue  which  was  foreign 
to  its  nature. 
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[Chap.  LXXVI. 


Great  extent 
of  slavery  in 
the  United 
States. 


the  noblest  and  best  citizens  of  America  may  at 
any  time  be  driven  into  exile.* 

[Slavery,  as  all  the  worid  knows,  exists  to  a 
great  extent  in  a  large  part  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  in  the  Southern 
States  that  this  dreadful  evil  almost 
exclusively  prevails  ;  for  although 
the  negro  race  extends  into  the  Slate  of  New- 
York,  and  some  of  the  adjoining  ones  to  the  North 
and  West,  yet  their  number  is  declining  in  these 
districts,  while  it  is  rapidly  increasing  in  those 
to  the  South;  and  the  present  comparative  rate 
of  increase  of  the  two  races  justifies  the  hope 
that  ere  long  slavery  will  be  entirely  confined  to 
those  parts  of  America  which  border  on  the  trop- 
ics. There,  however,  it  prevails  to  a  prodigious 
extent,  and  nearly  the  whole  labour,  both  field 
and  domestic,  is  performed  by  the  African  race. 
In  the  six  states  alone  of  Virginia,  North  Car- 
olina, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi,  there  were  in  1840  no  less  than 
1,751,52!)  slaves — a  prodigious  number,  consid- 
ering that  the  total  free  white  population  of  the 
same  states  is  only  2,406,876.  History  has  not 
yet  solved  the  questions,  whether  the  negro  race 
can  ever  be  induced  to  labour  continuously  and 
effectively  without  the  coercion  of  a  master,  and 
■whether  the  whites  are  capable  of  bearing  the  ef- 
fect of  rural  work  in  hot  climates.  But  the  ex- 
perience, alike  of  Africa  in  every  age,  of  St.  Do- 
mingo in  the  last,  and  the  British  West  India 
colonies  in  the  present,  seems  to  lead  to  the  belief 
that  both  questions  must  be  resolved  in  the  neg- 
ative ;  that  the  negro  constitution  possesses  an 
aptitude  for  bearing  the  effect  of  tropical  heat  to 
which  the  European  is  a  stranger;  and  that  the 
utmost  which  philanthropy  can  do  for  the  de- 
scendants of  Canaan  in  the  New  World — of 
■whom  it  was  prophesied  at  the  flood,  that  they 
should  be  the  servants  of  those  of  Japhet* — is  to 
mitigate  their  sufferings,  and  restrain  the  sever- 
ity of  their  oppression. 

The  most  energetic  efforts  have  been  made  for 

Vehement  re-  a  number  of  years  back,  by  a  re- 
sistance made  mane  and  philanthropic  party  in  the 
against  its  ab-  United  States,  headed  by  not  a  few 
ohti"a.  leaders  of  genius  and  ability,  to  pro- 

du  e  a  general  feeling  against  the  farther  con- 
tinuance of  slavery  in  any  part  of  the  Union ; 
•bui  although  they  have  succeeded  in  procuring 
its  abolition  in  a  few  states  where  the  negroes 
were  inconsiderable  in  number,  they  have  made 
no  sort  of  impression  in  those  where  they  are  nu- 
snerous.  All  the  efforts  of  philanthropy,  all  the 
force  of  eloquence,  have  been  shattered  against 
the  obvious  interests  of  a  body  of  proprietors  de- 
pendant for  their  existence  on  slave  labour.  It  is 
perfectly  understood  in  every  part  of  the  Union, 
that  the  first  serious  attempt  to  force  emanci- 
pation upon  the  country  by  a  general  measure, 
will  be  the  signal  tor  an  immediate  separation 


*  Tocq  ,  ii.,  63,  64, 

i  '•  God  shall  enlarge  Japhet,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  Shem  ;  and  (Janaan  shall  be  his  servant." — Gen., 
ix.,  27. 


Virginia 

North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina.. 

Georgia    .    

Al'ibaina 

Mississippi 


Free  Whiles 


Miles. 


371,223 
240,047 
130,496 
210,534 
176,692 
97,256 


1,226548 


Female*. 


369,745 
244,823 
128,588 
197,16! 
158,493 
81,818 
1,180,628 


Males. 


228,661 
123,546 
158,678 
139,335 
127,360 
98,003 


Females. 


220,326 
122,271 
168,360 
141,609 
126,172 
97,208 


875,583  875,946 


— Census,  1841. 


of  the  Southern  States  from  the  Union.  Super- 
ficial observers  are  never  weary  of  throwing 
their  tenacious  retention  of  slavery  in  America 
in  the  face  of  the  Republicans  of  that  country, 
and  proclaiming  it  as  the  greatest  of  all  incon- 
sistencies, for  those  who  are  so  ambitious  of 
maintaining  and  extending  their  own  privileges, 
to  deny  even  common  freedom  to  others  who 
happen  to  be  subject  to  their  power.  More  pro- 
found thinkers  have  observed,  that  this  Demo- 
cratic principle  is  itself  the  main  cause  of  the  i 
obstinate  retention  of  the  servient  race  in  sla- 
very j  that  in  every  country  and  age  of  the  world, 
those  who  are  loudest  in  the  assertion  of  their 
own  privileges  are  the  least  inclined  to  share 
them  with  others  ;  that  they  are  extremely  will- 
ing to  level  down  to  a  certain  point,  but  extreme- 
ly unwilling  to  level  up  from  below  to  the  same 
point ;  and  that  that  point  is  always  to  be  found 
in  that  stratum  of  society  where  the  majority  of 
the  electors  is  placed.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  the  observations  of  Mr.  Burke  on  this  sub- 
ject are  well  founded.  The  English  Reformed 
House  of  Commons  would  never  have  emanci- 
pated the  West  India  negroes,  if  they  had  been 
in  the  employment  of  even  a  part  of  the  electors. 
Witness  the  obstinate  resistance  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  Legislature  make  to  any  restric- 
tion on  the  practical  slavery  of  the  factory  chil- 
dren. 

Volumes  without  number  have  been  written 
on  the  manners  of  the  Americans  ; 
their  exclusive  system  in  society;  their  America 
national  vanity,  and  iritability  at  cen- 
sure ;  and  many  of  these  productions,  lively  and 
amusing,  are  penned  in  no  friendly,  and  often  in 
no  just  spirit.  The  whole  subject  may  be  dis- 
missed in  a  single  paragraph.  The  manners  of 
the  Americans  are  the  manners  of  Great  Britain, 
minus  the  aristocracy,  the  landowners,  the  army, 
and  the  Established  Church.  In  New- York  and 
Philadelphia  the  society  of  the  great  merchants 
is  indistinguishable  from  that  of  the  same  rank- 
in  the  greatest  towns  of  the  British  islands  :  the 
habits  of  the  American  middle  class,  if  a  few 
revolting  customs  are  excepted,  will  find  a  par- 
allel in  our  steamboats  and  stage-coaches.  Ex- 
clusive society  is  practised  to  an  extent,  and  per- 
vades all  ranks  to  a  depth,  altogether  unknown 
in  most  European  communities,  where  the  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  have  been  long  established,  are 
well  understood,  and  not  liable  to  be  infringed 
upon,  except  by  peculiar  merit  or  good  fortune  ;* 
but  that  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  total  ab- 
sence of  all  hereditary  rank,  and  may  be  wit- 
nessed to  nearly  the  same  extent,  and  from  the 
same  causes,  in  the  commercial  and  manufac 
turing  cities  of  Great  Britain.  The  admiration 
for  rank  which  is  generally  felt  in  America,  es- 
pecially by  the  fair  sex,  is  excessive ;  but  that  is 
common  to  them  with  Republicans  all  the  world 
over.  The  abolition  of  titles  of  honour  in  Dem- 
ocratic communities  is  the  result,  not  of  a  con- 
tempt for,  but  an  inordinate  desire  for  such  dis- 
tinctions; they  injure,  when  enjoyed  by  a  few, 
the  self-love  of  those  who  do  not  possess  them  j 

*  "  '  You  can't  imagine,'  said  an  American  girl,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  milliner,  to  Miss  Martineau,  '  what  a  nice  set  wc 
have  at  school ;  we  never  let  any  of  the  haberdashery  daugh- 
ters associate  with  us.'  My  informant  went  on  to  mention 
how  anxious  she  and  her  set  of  about  sixty  young  people 
were  to  visit  '  exclusively'  among  themselves  :  '  how  de- 
lightful it  would  be  to  have  no  grocers'  daughters  among 
them;'  but  'that  was  found  to  be  impossible.'  "—Marti 
neau,  hi.,  33.  Calum  non  animum  mutant  qui  trans  mare 
currunL 
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and  since  the  majority  cannot  enjoy  that  advan- 
tage, for  if  so  it  would  cease  to  be  one,  they  are 
resolved  that  none  shall.  They  are  vain  on  all 
national  subjects,  and  excessively  sensitive  to 
censure,  however  slight,  and,  most  of  all,  to  ridi- 
cule ;  but  that  obtains  invariably  with  those 
classes  or  individuals  who  have  not  historic  de- 
scent or  great  personal  achievements  or  qualities 
to  rest  upon,  and  who,  desirous  of  general  ap- 
plause, have  a  secret  sense  that  in  some  partic- 
ular they  may  be  undeserving  of  it.  The  Amer- 
icans have  already  done  great  things  :  when  they 
have  continued  a  century  longer  in  the  same  ca- 
reer, they  will,  like  the  English,  be  a  proud,  and 
cease  to  be  a  vain  people.  Vanity,  as  Bulwer 
has  well  remarked,  is  a  passion  which  feeds  on 
little  gratifications,  but  requires  them  constant- 
ly: pride  rests  on  great  things,  and  is  indifferent 
to  momentary  applause.  The  English  not  only 
noway  resent,  but  positively  enjoy,  the  ludicrous 
exhibitions  made  of  their  manners  on  the  French 
stage;  such  burlesques  would  flay  the  Ameri- 
cans alive.  The  English  recollect  that  the  French 
learned  these  peculiarities  when  the  British 
troops  occupied  Paris. 

How,  then,  has  it  happened  that  a  country  pos 


How  has 
America  esca- 
ped its  politi- 
cal dangers  ? 


sessing  none  of  the  securities  against 
external  danger  or  internal  convul- 


sion, which  have  been  elsewhere 
found  to  be  indispensable,  has  still 
gone  on  increasing  and  flourishing;  extending 
alike  in  internal  strength  and  external  considera- 
tion, and  still  exhibiting,  though  with  several 
•ominous  heaves,  an  unruffled  surface  in  general 
society  1  The  solution  of  this  peculiarity  is  to 
be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  the  United 
States  have  no  neighbouring  powers  either  capa- 
ble of  endangering  their  security,  or  having  an 
interest  in  provoking  their  hostility ;  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  electors,  as  yet,  are  owners  of  land, 
and  therefore  have  an  interest  to  resist  or  prevent 
spoliation  of  real  property ;  and  that  the  back  set- 
tlements furnish  a  perpetual  and  ready  issue  for 
all  their  restless  activity  and  discontented  energy 
to  exhaust  and  enrich  itself  in  pacific  warfare 
with  the  forest.  When  these  peculiarities  have 
ceased  to  distinguish  them,  as  cease  they  must 
in  the  progress  of  things;  when  the  growth  of 
population,  and  completed  appropriation  of  land, 
have  rendered  the  class  of  workmen  who  live  by 
wages  more  numerous  than  those  who  have  prop- 
erty of  their  own,  and  the  filling  up  or  distance 
of  the  frontier  settlements  has  closed  that  vast 
outlet  to  the  selfish  desires  and  ill-humours  of 
the  state,  the  political  power,  now  vested  in  num- 
bers, will  inevitably  produce  a  general  disrup- 
tion and  chaos  of  society,  attended  with  conse- 
quences as  disastrous  as  those  which  in  our  times 
have  desolated  the  provinces  of  South  America; 
unless,  as  is  more  probable,  a  sense  of  the  ap- 
proaching danger,  or  events  that  cannot  now  be 
foreseen,  restore  in  the  United  States  those  safe- 
guards against  human  wickedness  which  have 
in  all  other  ages  and  countries  been  found  to  be 
essential  to  the  existence  of  society. hh 

hh  XXXII.  This  fearful  prediction  of  Mr.  Alison's  will  ex- 
cite merely  a  transient  emotion  of  slightly  contemptuous 
amusement  in  the  breast  of  every  intelligent  reader.  It  is 
not  worth  while  to  furnish  an  elaborate  refutation  of  the  er- 
roneous notions  on  which  it  is  founded  ;  but  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  as  "  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb," 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  Providence  will  continue, 
even  when  Mr.  Alison's  causes  of  our  safety  have  ceased  to 
operate,  to  guide  us  in  the  path  of  welfare,  peace,  and  im- 
provement. We  have  little  confidence  in  Mr.  Alison's  "  safe- 
guards"— to  wit,  an  aristocracy,  a  hierarchy,  primogeniture, 
and  a  standing  army  ;  but  considerable  in  books  and  school- 
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In  many  of  the  fundamental  particulars  which 
distinguish  the  United  States  of  political  state 
America  from  all  other  countries  of  Canada,  and 
of  the  world,  the  British  provinces  its  population, 
in  Canada  entirely  participate.  They  have  the 
same  boundless  extent  of  unappropriated  terri- 
tory, in  some  places  rich  and  fertile,  in  others 
steril  and  unproductive;  the  same  active  and 
persevering  race  to  subdue  it;  the  same  restless 
spirit  ol  adventure,  perpetually  urging  men  into 
the  recesses  of  the  forest  in  quest  of  independ- 
ence; the  same  spirit  of  freedom  and  enterprise; 
the  same  advantages  arising  from  the  powers  of 
knowledge,  the  habits  of  civilization,  the  force 
of  credit,  the  capacities  of  industry.  Their  prog- 
ress in  respect  of  wealth  and  population,  accord- 
ingly, has  been  nearly  at  the  same  rate,  at  least 
since,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  they  fell 
under  the  British  dominion,  as  that  of  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces  in  the  United  States;  and  both 
have  regularly  gone  on,  doubling  in  somewhat 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century :  a  rate  of  ad- 
vance which  may  be  considered  as  the  maxi- 
mum of  colonial  increase  in  the  most  favoura- 
ble circumstances,  and  when  largely  aided  by 
emigration  from  the  parent  state.  The  total  in- 
habitants of  the  British  possessions  in  America 
are  now  about  one  million  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand ;  but  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  natural 
increase  of  this  number  is  aided  by  an  immigra- 
tion, annually,  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  thousand 
persons  in  the  prime  of  life  from  the  British  isl- 
ands, which  number  is  rapidly  increasing,  it 
may  well  be  imagined  that  it  is  destined  to  be- 
come, ere  long,  one  of  the  most  powerful  states 
of  the  New  World. *t 

It  is  not  the  points  of  resemblance  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America,  it  is 
the  points  of  their  difference,  which  require  to  be 
pointed  out ;  and  they  are  so  remarkable  as  to 
indicate,  not  obscurely,  a  different  ultimate  desti- 
ny in  the  two  nations. 

masters.  There  is  virtue  enough  in  education  and  Republi- 
can principles  to  save  us  from  the  "  general  disruption  and 
chaos  of  society"  which  Mr.  Alison  predicts  for  us  with  so 
much  complacency. 

*  Malte  Brun,  xi.,  179.  Martin's  Col.  Hist.,  iii.,  p.  1 
and  89. 

t  The  population  of  the  British  possessions  in  North 
America,  according  to  the  last  census  taken  in  1834,  was 
as  follows : 

Lower  Canada 549,005 

Upper  Canada 336,461 

New-firunswick 152,156 

Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton 142,548 

Prince  Edward's  Island 32,292 

Newfoundland  75,000 

Total 1,287,462 

Increase  of  Population  in  Lower  Canada. 
Years.  Population. 

1764 76,275 

1783 113,01:2 

1825 425,080 

1831 540,628 

1841  (estimated) 010,000 

— Malte  Brun,  ix.,  179.  In  the  last  eighty  years,  tha 
population  has  multiplied  eightfold. 

But  the  population  of  Upper  Canada  alone  is  now  above 
450,000,  and  the  total  inhabitants  are  not  under  1,700,000. 
— See  Malte  Brun,  xi.,  179  ;  American  Stat.  Aim.,  267  ; 
and  Martin's  Colonial  History,  iii.,  p.  1,  Table.  The  num- 
ber of  emigrants  who  have  landed  at  Quebec  and  Montreal 
in  the  subjoined  years,  have  been  as  follows.  The  marked 
diminution  in  the  year  1838,  being  the  year  of  the  Canadian 
revolt,  is  a  striking  commentary  upon  the  tendency  of  th« 
criminal  ambition  of  its  unprincipled  leaders  : 


1831  49,783 

1832 66,339 

1833 28,808 

1834 40,060 

1835 15,573 


1836 35,226 

1837 29,884 

1838  (Rebellion)  ..  2,993 

1839  26,472 

1840 29,649 


—Porter's  Pari.  Tables,  vi.,  166  ;  and  vii.,  199  ;  and  viii., 
199. 
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The  character  of  the  Canadians  bears  the 
same  relation  to  that  of  the  Ameri- 

c°yaldy  nl the  cans  that  tne  Tyrolese  does  t0  that 
of  the  Swiss.    Both  are  sprung  from 

the  same  race,  are  subjected  to  the  same  necessi- 
ties, are  animated  by  the  same  ambition,  and  en- 
joy, in  a  great  measure  at  least,  the  same  advan- 
tages. But  there  is  this  difference  between  them, 
and  in  its  ultimate  effects  it  may  prove  a  vital 
one:  the  American  has  no  sovereign;  in  hirn 
the  aspirations  of  loyalty  are  lost,  the  glow  of 
patriotic  devotion  is  diffused  over  so  immense  a 
surface  as  to  be  wellnigh  evaporated;  and  from 
having  no  visible  or  tangible  object  to  rest  upon, 
the  generous  affections  are  too  often  obliterated, 
and  individual  ambition,  private  advancement, 
the  thirst  for  gold,  absorb  every  faculty  of  the 
mind.  In  the  Canadian,  on  the  other  hand,  pa- 
triotic ardour  is  in  general  mingled  with  chival- 
rous devotion;  the  lustre  of  British  descent,  the 
glories  of  British  renown,  animate  every  bosom, 
at  least  in  the  British  race;  and  with  the  well- 
founded  pride  arising  from  the  contemplation  of 
their  own  vast  natural  advantages  and  honoura- 
ble martial  exploits,  is  mingled  a  strong  and  per- 
sonal attachment  to  the  throne.  In  Upper  Can- 
ada, in  particular,  which  now  numbers  ibur  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  these  senti- 
ments are  peculiarly  strong;  the  large  bodies  of 
Scottish  Highlanders  who  have  settled  in  its  se- 
cluded wilds  have  borne  with  them  from  their 
native  mountains  the  loyal  ardour  by  which  their 
race  has  been  distinguished  in  every  period  of 
English  history;  on  every  occasion  of  hazard 
they  have  been  foremost  at  the  post  of  honour, 
and  to  the  patriotic  attachment  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  noble  province,  the  preservation  of  those 
magnificent  possessions  to  the  British  crown  is 
mainly  to  be  ascribed.  The  effect  of  this  spirit 
upon  national  character  is  incalculable;  it  pro- 
duces that  first  and  greatest  step  in  social  eleva- 
tion— a  forgetfulness  of  self,  a  devotion  to  others, 
a  surrender  of  the  heart  to  generous  affections; 
and  from  its  tendency  to  concentrate  the  energies 
of  men  upon  patriotic  objects,  it  may  at  some  fu- 
ture period,  combined  with  the  incalculable  ad- 
vantages of  the  water  communication  by  the  great 
chain  of  lakes,  come  to  counterbalance  all  the 
riches  of  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  and  reas- 
sert in  America  the  wonted  superiority  of  Nor- 
thern valour  over  Southern  opulence. 

A  peculiar  and  highly-interesting  feature  of 
The  habitans  society  in  Lower  Canada  is  to  be 
of  Lower  found  in  the  habitans,  or  natives  of 
Canada.  French  descent.  These  simple  peo- 
ple, for  the  most  part  entirely  uneducated,  and 
under  the  guidance  of  their  Catholic  priests,  com- 
prise eight  ninths  of  the  whole  population  of  that 
province,  and  their  number  now  is  not  short  of 
five  hundred  thousand.  In  every  respect  they 
are  the  antipodes  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  which 
elsewhere  in  the  New  World  has  acquired  so 
decided  a  preponderance.  "While  the  colonists 
of  British  descent  are  incessantly  penetrating  the 
forests  in  search  of  new  abodes,  and  clearing 
them  by  their  industry,  those  of  French  origin 
have  in  no  instance  migrated  beyond  the  seats 
of  their  fathers,  and  remain  immovably  rooted 
in  their  original  settlements.  Local  attachment, 
unknown  in  America,  is  felt  in  the  strongest  de- 
gree among  the  habitans  of  Canada;  and  rather 
than  emigrate  from  their  native  habitations,  or 
penetrate  the  woods  in  search  of  more  extended 
or  richer  settlements,  they  divide  and  subdivide 
those  which  they  already  enjoy,  till  they  have  in  I 


many  cases  become  partitioned  into  as  diminu- 
tive portions  as  in  the  wine  provinces  of  Old 
France.  The  effects  of  this  disposition  have 
been  in  the  highest  degree  important.  "While 
the  British  race  has  been  continually  spreading 
around  them,  with  the  same  vigour  as  in  the 
American  States,  and  the  forests  in  every  direc- 
tion have  been  lalling  beneath  their  strokes,  the 
French  inhabitants  have  been  fixed  immovably 
in  the  seats  of  their  fathers,  and  their  descend- 
ants, though  immensely  increased  in  numbers, 
are  to  be  found  tilling  theirnative  fields.  Hence, 
even  in  the  infancy  of  the  nation,  they  are  al- 
ready a  prey  to  the  evils  of  long-established  civili- 
zation; population  has  become  extremely  dense 
in  districts  where  the  European  race  has  been 
little  more  than  a  century  established,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  country  which  possesses  three  hun- 
dred square  miles  of  fertile  territory,  land  is  often 
partitioned  into  heritages  of  an  acre  and  half  an 
acre  each.  The  ultimate  results  of  this  most 
striking  peculiarity  may  already  be  distinctly 
foreseen.  The  British  race,  impelled  into  the 
wilderness  by  the  wandering  spirit  which  belongs 
to  their  blood,  and  the  ardent  passions  which 
have  been  nursed  by  their  institutions,  will  over- 
spread the  land,  and,  like  a  surging  flood,  sur- 
round and  overwhelm  those  isolated  spots  where 
the  French  family,  adhering  to  the  customs,  the 
attachments,  and  the  simplicity  of  their  lathers, 
are  still  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage  in 
their  paternal  seats.  Democracy  is  the  great 
moving  spring  in  the  social  world;  it  is  the 
steam  power  of  society,  the  centrifugal  force 
which  impels  civilization  into  the  abodes  of  sav- 
age man.* 

A  rebellion,  or  possibly  a  separation  from  the 
parent    state,    was    inevitably   be-  Ruinous  effect 
queathed  to  Canada  by  the  consti-  oftheconstitu- 
tution  of  1791.     That  constitution,  tionof  1791. 
struck  out  at  a  heat  during  the  first  fervour  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  founded  apparently 
on  an  equitable  basis,  the  result  of  inexperience 
and  an  over-estimate  of  human  nature,  involved 
two  fatal  errors.     1st.  The  country  was  divided 
into  different  provinces,  having  separate  assem- 
blies, over  each  of  which  the  representatives  of 
the  sovereign  presided,  without  any  common  or 
paramount  Legislature  in  the  colonies.     Nothing 
could  be  more  convenient  at  first  sight,  or  just 
in  theory,  than  this  arrangement,  under  which 
the  representatives  of  each  province  assembled 
within  their  own  bounds  to  discuss  their  matters 
of  local  interest;  but  what  was  its  effect  when 
the  representatives  of  Lower  Canada,  nine  tenths 
of  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  of  French  de- 
scent, were  in  one  house,  and  those  of  the  Upper 
Province,  seventeen  twentieths  of  whom  are  of 
British  origin,  in  another;  and  the  former  were 
animated  by  the  combined  passions  of  roused 
Democracy  and  national  animosity,  and  the  lat- 
ter by  British  spirit  and  steady  loyalty  to  the 
throne?    2d.  One  uniform  rate  of  qualification, 
viz.,  the  possession  of  a  forty-shilling  freehold 
in  the  country,  or  a  ten-pound  subject  held  in 
tenancy,  as  in  the  British  Reform  Bill,  in  towns, . 
was  established  as  the  test  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise in  all  the  British  provinces ;+  a  principle 
in  appearance  the  most  equitable,  but  in  practice 
the  most  perilous  and  unequal,  where  the  popu- 

*  Malte  Bmn,  xi.,  155,  156.     Tocq.,  ii.,  204. 

t  By  the  act  of  1791,  31  Geo.  [II.,  c.  xxxi.,  the  freehold  is 
vested  in  forty-shilling  fieeholders  in  the  country ;  property 
to  the  amount  of  £5  sterling,  or  tenancy  of  a  subject  pay- 
ing £10  rent,  in  towns. 
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lation  is  composed  of  different  races  of  men,  in 
different  degrees  of  civilization,  knowledge,  and 
advancement.  It  is  exactly  the  same  thing  as 
cutting  clothes  according  to  one  measure  lor  a 
stripling  of  fifteen,  a  man  of  thirty,  and  a  veter- 
an of  sixty,  merely  because  they  happen  to  live 
under  the  same  roof.  The  English  have  felt  the 
evils  of  this  system,  in  its  application  to  the  Brit- 
ish islands,  since  the  Reform  Bill  established 
one  uniform  qualification  for  the  sober  Eng- 
lish, inured  to  centuries  of  freedom  ;  the  ambi- 
tious Scotch,  teeming  with  visions  of  Democratic 
equality  ;  and  the  fiery  Irish,  steeped  in  hatred  of 
the  religion  and  institutions  of  the  Saxon.  But 
these  evils  have  been  still  more  sorely  felt  in 
Canada,  where  that  unhappy  constitution,  in  its 
ultimate  effects,  gave  the  same  powers  to  the 
French  Jiabltans,  not  one  in  fifty  of  whom  could 
read,  and  who,  speaking  their  native  language, 
"were  but  ill  reconciled  to  a  foreign  dominion,  as 
the  hardy  English  and  Scotch  emigrants,  who 
had  brought  with  them  across  the  Atlantic  the 
habits  and  loyalty  of  their  fathers.  But  the  evils 
consequent  on  this  arrangement  as  yet  lay  buried 
in  the  womb  of  time ;  they  were  brought  to  life 
only  by  the  passions  and  weaknesses  of  a  future 
age;  and  in  1812,  when  the  war  began,  one  only 
feeling  of  loyalty  animated  the  whole  inhabi- 
tants of  the  British  North  American  possessions. 
Above  forty  thousand  effective  militia  in  arms 
were  ready  to  defend  their  territory  from  inva- 
sion, and  the  King  of  England  had  not,  in  his 
■wide-spread  dominions,  more  loyal  subjects  than 
the  French  inhabitants  on  the  shores  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.* 

Incalculable  is  the  importance  of  its  North 

American  colonies  to  the  British 
tancV7t°hr;  Empire.  Its  population,  doubling 
North  Ameri-  every  quarter  of  a  century,  promises 
can  colonies     jn  fifty  years  to  amount  to  between 

seven  and  eight  millions  of  souls; 

while  the  opulence  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  taste  for  British  comforts  which 
they  have  brought  with  them  from  their  native 
country,  promises  to  render  it  a  boundless  vent 
for  our  manufactures;  and  the  peculiarity  of  its 
trade,  consisting  chiefly  of  those  bulky  articles, 
emigrants  taken  out,  and  wood  brought  home, 
has  already  rendered  it  the  nursery  of  the  British 
navy.  Already  the  exports  of  British  produce 
and  manufactures  to  our  North  American  colo- 
nies have  reached,  on  an  average  of  years,  nearly 
three  millions  sterling;  an  amount,  great  as  it  is, 
by  no  means  unprecedented,  when  it  is  recollected 
that  in  1812,  when  the  war  began,  the  United 
States  of  America,  with  a  population  somewhat 
under  eight  millions,  took  off  thirteen  millions 
annually  of  British  goods.  But  the  marvels  of 
the  shipping  employed  in  the  North  American 
trade  exceed  all  other  marvels.  From  the  Par- 
liamentary returns,  it  appears  that  the  tonnage, 
wholly  British,  employed  at  this  time  (1841)  in 
the  trade  with  the  North  American  provinces, 
has  reached  the  enormous  amount  of  800,000 
tons,  being  fully  a  fourth  of  that  carried  on  in 
British  bottoms  with  the  whole  world  put  togeth- 
er; and  that  it  has  steadily  advanced  at  the  rate 
of  doubling  every  ten  years.t  At  this  rate  of 
increase,  in  ten  years  more  it  will  give  employ- 
ment to  1,600,000  tons  of  shipping,  or  fully  a  half 
of  the  whole  British  tonnage  at  this  time.     And 


to  Great  Brit 
ain. 


observe,  while  this  is  the  astonishing  value  of 
our  colonial  trade,  both  upon  our  manufactures 
and  shipping,  the  encouraging  effect  of  our  eman- 
cipated colonies  is  widely  different;  for  the  Par- 
liamentary papers  demonstrate  that  at  this  mo- 
ment, while  seventeen  hundred  thousand  of  our 
own  fellow-citizens  in  Canada  consume  nearly 
two  millions  and  a  half  worth  annually  of  our 
manufactures,  seventeen  millions  in  the  United 
States  take  off  on  an  average  only  eight  millions 
worth,  or  considerably  less  than  what  half  their 
number  did  thirty  years  ago,  before  rivalry  of 
British  manufactures  had  commenced;  and  that 
while  the  trade  with  the  Canadas  gives  employ- 
ment to  eight  hundred  thousand  tons  of  British 
shipping,  that  with  the  independent  States  of 
America,  with  just  ten  times  their  population, 
only  employs  from  eighty  to  ninety  thousand,  or 
a  tenth  part  of  its  amount,  the  remainder  having 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans  them- 
selves.* 

Various  have  been  the  causes  assigned  by 
statesmen  and  historians  for  the  dis-  Realcausesof 
astrous  issue  of  the  first  American  the  disastrous 
war.  Two  may  be  specified,  of  such  issue  of  the 
paramount  importance,  that  they  first  American 
eclipse  all  the  others,  and  are  of  "' 
themselves  perfectly  adequate  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomenon, without  recurring  to  any  other.  Great 
Britain  was  at  that  period  in  an  especial  manner, 
as  she  is  at  all  times  in  a  certain  degree,  the 
victim  at  once  of  Democratic  parsimony  and 
aristocratic  corruption.  She  undertook  the  con- 
quest of  colonies  possessing  then  three  millions 
of  inhabitants,  situated  three  thousand  miles  from 
the  parent  state,  with  an  army  which  could  not 
bring  ten  thousand  combatants  into  the  field;  for 
the  whole  military  force  of  the  empire  of  every 
description  did  not  amount  to  twenty  thousand 
men.t    The  furious  patriots  and  country  party 


Years. 

Exports. 
Declared  vilue. 

Imports. 
Declared  value. 

British  Tonnage. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1827 

950,490 

468,766 

359,793 

1828 

1,248,288 

466,065 

400,841 

1829 

1,117,422 

569,452 

431,901 

1830 

1,570,020 

682,202 

452,397 

1831 

1,922,089 

902,915 

480,236 

1832 

2,078,949 

795,652 

504,211 

1833 

2,100,211 

756,466 

512.820 

1834 

1,339,629 

618,598 

524,606 

1835 

2,127,531 

629,051 

631,345 

1836 

2,739,507 

633,575 

620,722 

1837 

2,141,035 

684,791 

631,427 

1838* 

1,992,459 

553,827 

665,354 

1839 

2,467,319 

721,679 

709,846 

1840 

2,884,231 

796,410 

*  Martin's  Col.  Hist.,  iii.,  127, 128.     31  Geo.  III.,  c.  xxxi. 

t  Table  showing  the  progress  of  the  export  and  import 
trade  and  tonnage  with  our  North  American  possessions, 
from  1827  to  1840 : 


—Pari.  Return,  May  27,  1840. 

*  Table  showing  the  comparative  exports  and  tonnage  to 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  British  possessions  there- 
in, in  1836,  1837,  1838,  and  1839  : 


Years. 

Exports  to 

United  State*. 

Declared 

value. 

Exports  to 
British  Pos- 
sessions. 
Declared 
value. 

Tonnage  to  United 
Slates. 

Tonnage  to 
British  Pos- 
sessions. 

American. 

British. 

86,383 
81,023 
83,203 
92,482 

1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 

12,425,605 
4,695,225 
7,585,760 
8,341,672 

2,739,507 
2,141,035 
1,992,459 
2,467,619 

226,483 
275,813 
357,467 
282,005 

620,722 
631,427 
665,354 
709,846 

Porter's  Pari.  Tables,  vi.,  43,  and  vii.,  43. 

t  Supplies  for  the  year  1773  : 

Dec.  3,  1772.  That  20,000  men  be  employed  for  the  sea 
service  for  the  year  1773,  including  4354  marines. 

Dec.  10.  That  a  number  of  land  forces,  including  1522 
invalids,  amounting  to  17,070  effective  men,  commissioned 
and  non-commissioned  officers  included,  be  employed  for  the 
year  1773. 

Feb.  13,  1775.  That  2000  men  be  now  added  to  the  navy, 
in  prospect  of  the  war  with  the  plantations  in  America. 

*  Rebellion. 
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were  perpetually  declaiming  against  the  enor- 
mous military  and  naval  forces  of  an  empire 
which  even  then  embraced  both  hemispheres, 
when  in  fact  it  was  considerably  less  than 
what  Baden  and  Wirtemberg,  or  other  sixth-rate 
powers,  now  maintain,  to  defend  dominions  of 
not  a  hundredth  part  of  the  extent,  nor  possessing 
a  thousandth  part  of  the  resources  of  the  British 
Empire  at  that  period.  This  Lilliputian  army, 
such  as  it  was,  was  still  farther  paralyzed  by  the 
corruption,  that  inherent  vice  of  aristocratic  as 
well  as  Democratic  governments,  which  pervaded 
all  its  branches.  Commissions  in  the  army,  be- 
stowed almost  entirely  as  a  reward  for,  or  an  in- 
ducement to  secure  parliamentary  support,  were 
seldom  the  reward  of  the  most  deserving :  military 
education  was  unknown ;  it  was  no  unusual  thing 
to  see  boys  in  the  nursery,  captains  and  even 
majors  in  the  army;  and  such  was  the  corrup- 
tion of  commissaries  and  superior  officers,  sha- 
ring in  their  gains  in  the  field,  that  the  expense 
of  the  troops  was  nearly  doubled,  while  their 
efficiency  was  reduced  to  less  than  a  half. 
From  the  combined  operation  of  these  causes, 
the  war,  which,  by  a  vigorous  and  efficient  army 
worthy  of  the  real  strength  of  England,  might 
have  been  concluded  with  ease  at  latest  in  the 
second  campaign,  was  protracted  till  France  and 
Spain,  as  may  always  be  expected  in  such  a 
case,  joined  in  the  contest ;  and  then  England, 
after  a  long  and  costly  struggle, 
Operation  of  was  0h]jcrec}  jn  the  end  to  succumb 
these  causes  on   ,  *■         •  j    i_i  i-«.«  t-> 

the  war.  to  a  formidable   coalition.      Even 

as  it  was,  more  than  one  opportu- 
nity of  crushing  the  forces  of  the  insurgents*  was 
lost,  by  the  incapacity  or  selfish  desire  to  protract 
the  war  on  the  part  of  the  military  commanders. 
If  Great  Britain  had  put  her  naval  and  military 
forces  on  a  proper  footing  during  peace,  and  been 
ready,  on  the  first  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  to 
act  with  an  energy  worthy  of  her  real  strength ; 
if  she  had  possessed  fifty  thousand  disposable 
troops  in  1775,  and  a  hundred  thousand  in  1792, 
the  American  war  might  have  been  brought  to  a 
victorious  termination  in  1776;  the  French  con- 
test in  1793;  six  years  of  subsequent  disastrous 
warfare  in  the  first  case,  and  twenty  of  glorious, 
but  costly  hostilities,  in  the  second,  would  have 
been  avoided,  and  the  national  debt,  instead  of 
eight  hundred,  would  now  have  been  under  two 
hundred  millions  sterling.t 

It  was  not  surprising  that  the  American  peo- 
Efforts  of  P'e'  a^ter  ^e  glorious  termination  of 
Washington  the  war  of  independence,  retained  a 
to  maintain  warm  feeling  of  gratitude  towards 
peace  with  their  allies,  the  French,  and  a  strong 
Great  Britain,   j  c        •  1  i        i     ■ 

degree  of  animosity  towards  then- 
enemies,  the  English.  The  enlightened  and 
truly  patriotic  leaders  of  this  revolution,  how- 
ever, had  discernment  enough  to  perceive,  that 
though  the  passions  of  the  people  were  in  fa- 
vour of  France,  their  interests  were  indissolubly 
wound  up  with  those  of  England,  and  greatness 
of  mind  sufficient  to  risk  their  popularity  for  the 
good  of  their  country.  The  whole  efforts  of 
Washington  and  his  friends  in  the  government, 
from  the  conclusion  of  the  American  war  in 
1783,  to  the  retirement  of  that  great  man  from 


Feb.  15.  That  an  augmentation  of  4383  men  be  made  to 
the  land  forces. — Ann.  Reg.,  1773,  226 ;  App.  to  Chron.  ', 
and  for  1775,  p.  93,  94. 

*  Particularly  when  the  main  American  army,  under 
Washington,  was  driven  by  Lord  Howe  into  Long  Island, 
and  might  have  been  made  prisoners  by  a  vigorous  advance 
of  the  British  troops  on  the  29th  August,  1776. — See  Ann. 
Reg.,  vol.  xix.,  173.  t  See  Ante,  i.,  247,  248. 


public  life  in  1796,  were  devoted  to  tempering  the 
Democratic  ardour  which  had  broken  out  with 
such  vehemence  in  their  country  after  the  dec- 
laration of  their  independence,  and  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  lasting  pacific  intercourse  with 
Great  Britain.  Yet  so  strong  were  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  people  enlisted  on  the  side  of  Fiance 
and  revolution,  that  it  required  all  his  immense 
popularity  to  counteract,  in  1793,  the  declared 
wish  of  the  decided  majority  of  the  American 
citizens  to  declare  war  against  Great  Britain. 
So  vehement  was  the  clamour,  that,  on  more 
than  one  occasion  at  that  period,  it  was  apparent 
that  the  Federalist  party,  to  which  he  belonged, 
had  lost  the  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Repre- 
sentatives ;  and  such  was  the  fury  of  the  jour- 
nals out  of  doors,  that  he  was  openly  accused  of 
aspiring  to  the  monarchy,  and  of  being,  "  like 
the  traitor  Arnold,  a  spy  sold  to  the  English." 
But  Washington,  unmoved,  pursued  steadily  his 
pacific  policy.  The  horrors  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution cooled  the  ardour  of  many  of  its  ardent 
supporters  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  and 
one  of  the  last  acts  of  that  great  man  was  to  car- 
ry, by  his  casting  vote  in  Congress,  a  commer- 
cial treaty  with  Great  Britain."*t 

But  various  causes  contributed,  in  the  course 
of  the  contest  between  England  and  progress  0f 
France,  at  once  to  increase  the  par-  the  maritime 
tialtty  of  the  Americans  to  the  latter  dispute  with 
country,  and  to  bring  such  impor-  Amenca- 
tant  interests  of  its  citizens  into  jeopardy,  as 
could  hardly  fail  to  involve  them  in  the  dispute. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  equal  law  of  succes- 
sion, landed  property  was  undergoing  a  contin- 
ual division,  while  the  increasing  energy  of  the 
Democratic  multitude  was  gradually  destroying 
the  majority  of  the  Conservative  party  in  Con- 
gress, and  augmenting  the  violence  of  the  pop- 
ular press  in  the  country.  Already  it  had  be- 
come painfully  evident,  from  the  conduct  of  the 
American  government  on  various  occasions  af- 
ter Washington's  retirement  from  public  life, 
but  especially  in  the  dispute  which  occurred 
with  France  in  1797,?  in  consequence  of  the 
sanguinary  decree  of  the  Directory,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  they  accommodated  all 
their  differences  with  that  power  in  1800,  and 
subscribed  the  treaty  of  Mortefontaine.  which 
recognised  Napoleon's  new  maritime  code,  and, 
in  particular,  stipulated  that  the  flag  should 
cover  the  merchandise,  and  that  no  articles 
should  be  deemed  contraband  of  war  but  arms 
and  warlike  stores ;  that  their  inclinations  now 
ran  violently  in  favour  of  the  French  side  of  the 
question,  and  that,  right  or  wrong,  for  their  in- 
terest or  against  it,  they  might  be  expected  on 
the  first  crisis  to  take  part  with  that  power.§ 
And  with  the  usual  tendency  of  mankind  to  at- 
tach themselves  to  names  and  not  to  things,  this 
strong  partiality  for  the  French  alliance,  which 
originated  in  the  common  Democratic  feelings 
by  which  they  both  were  animated,  and  the  Re- 
publican institutions  which  they  both  had  estab- 
lished, continued  after  France  had  passed  over 

ii  XXXIII.  This  strange  blunder  is  only  worth  noticing 
as  an  instance  of  Mr.  Alison's  habitual  inaccuracy  in  all  thai 
relates  tu  this  country.  Washington  was  President  in  1 794, 
and,  of  course,  had  no  "casting  vote"'  in  Congress. 

*  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  v.,  314,  355, 205.  Tocq,, 
ii.,  105.     Ante,i.,  445,  446. 

t  See  the  treaty,  19th  November,  1794,  between  Grea» 
Britain  and  America,  in  Martin,  v.,  641  ;  and  Ann.  Reg., 
1795,  State  Papers,  294. 

$  Ante,  i.,  559,  560  ;  18th  January  and  29th  October, 
1798  ;  Ante,  ii.,  142,  143  ;  30th  September,  1800, 

v  Ante,  ii.,  143. 
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to  the  other  side ;  and  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  clamoured  as  loudly  for  a  junction  of 
their  arms  with  those  of  the  Great  Empire,  as 
they  had  done  for  an  alliance  offensive  and  de- 
fensive with  the  rising  Republic. 

The  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  and  British 
„,  „  ,.  orders  in  council,  however,  brought 
ancfiviiian  de-  the  American  commerce  immediate- 
crees,  and  ly  into  collision  with  both  the  belli- 
British  orders  gerant  states,  and  rendered  it  hardly 
in  council.  pOSSible  that' so  considerable  a  mar- 
itime power  could  avoid  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  strife.  It  has  been  already  mentioned 
how  that  terrible  contest,  distinguished  by  a  de- 
gree of  rancour  and  violence  on  both  sides  un- 
paralleled in  modern  warfare,  commenced  with 
Mr.  Fox's  declaring  the  coasts  of  France 
\sll  '  ana"  Holland,  from  Brest  to  the  Elbe  in- 
clusive, in  a  state  of  blockade:  which 
was  immediately  followed  by  Napoleon's  fa- 
November  21  mous  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees, 
1806;  and"  '  which  retaliated  upon  the  English 
November  17,  by  declaring  the  British  islands  in 
1807.  a  state  of  blockade,  and  authorizing 

the  seizure  and  condemnation  of  any  vessel  on 
the  high  seas  bound  from  any  British  harbour, 
and  the  seizure  of  all  British  goods  wherever 
they  could  be  found.*  To  this  the  English  gov- 
..  eminent  replied  by  the  not  less  fa- 
November  11,  mous  or(iers  in  council,  which,  on 
the  preamble  of  the  blockade  of  the 
British  dominions  established  by  the  Berlin  de- 
cree, declared  "all  the  posts  and  places  of 
France,  and  her  allies,  from  which,  though  not 
at  war  with  his  majesty,  the  British  flag  is  ex- 
cluded, shall  be  subject  to  the  same  restrictions, 
in  respect  of  trade  and  navigation,  as  if  the  same 
were  actually  blockaded  in  the  most  strict  and 
rigorous  manner ;  and  that  all  trade  in  articles, 
the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  said  countries 
or  colonies,  shall  be  deemed  unlawful,  and  all 
such  articles  declared  good  prize. "t 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  these  violent  de- 
Effect  of  these  crees  bore  hardest  upon  neutral  pow- 
decrees  upon  ers,  or  was  most  subversive  of  Na- 
the  neutral  poleon's  own  favourite  position,  that 
trade.  tne  gag.  should  cover  the  merchan- 

dise; for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  French  emperor 
declared  that  all  vessels  coming  from  England 
or  its  colonies,  or  having  English  goods  on  board, 
should  be  instantly  seized  and  confiscated;  and, 
on  the  other,  the  English  government  at  once  de- 
clared the  whole  dominions  of  France  and  its  al- 
lies, thus  comprehending,  after  the  treaty  of  Til- 
sit, nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  and  all  vessels  bound  for  any  of  their 
harbours,  or  having  any  of  their  produce  on 
board,  good  and  lawful  prize.  Between  these  op- 
posite and  conflicting  denunciations,  it  was  hard- 
ly possible  for  a  neutral  vessel,  engaged  in  the 
carrying  trade  of  any  part  of  Europe,  to  avoid 
confiscation  from  one  or  other  of  the  belligerant 
parties.  In  such  circumstances,  the  Americans, 
whose  adventurous  spirit  had  enabled  them  to 
engross,  during  this  long  war,  nearly  the  whole 
carrying  trade  of  the  globe,  had  unquestionably 
the  strongest  ground  of  complaint;  but  against 
whom  was  it  properly  to  be  directed?  Against 
the  British,  who,  by  Mr.  Fox's  order,  declared 
only  the  coast  from  the  Elbe  to  Brest  in  block- 
ade, and  supported  that  declaration  by  a  fleet  of 


*  Ante,  ii.,  553-556,  where  the  subject  is  fully  discuss- 
ed, and  the  orders  on  both  sides  given, 
t  Parliamentary  Debates,  x.,  131,  138. 


a  thousand  vessels  of  war,  which  had  long  since 
swept  every  hostile  flag  from  the  ocean  1  or  the 
French,  who,  without  a  single  ship  of  the  line 
and  only  a  few  frigates  at  sea,  had  declared  the 
whole  British  Empire  in  blockade,  and  all  its 
produce  and  manufactures,  wherever  found,  law- 
ful prize '!  If  Mr.  Fox's  blockade  of  the  Elbe  and 
the  Weser,  besides  the  harbours  of  the  French 
channel,  was  an  unwarranted  stretch,  even  when 
supported  by  the  whole  navy  of  England,  what 
was  Napoleon's  blockade  of  the  whole  British 
Empire,  enforced  only  by  a  few  frigates  and 
sloops  at  sea  1  If,  therefore,  the  Americans  suf- 
fered, as  suffer  they  did,  in  this  unparalleled 
strife,  the  party  which  was  to  blame  was  that 
which  first  commenced  this  extraordinary  sys- 
tem of  declaring  blockades  to  extend  beyond  the 
places  actually  invested  by  sea  or  land;  and  of 
that  unheard-of  extension  Napoleon  was  unques- 
tionably the  author.  If  the  Americans  had  been 
really  animated  with  a  desire  in  good  faith  to 
vindicate  the  rights  of  neutrals,  and  restrain  the 
oppression  of  belligerants,  what  they  should  have 
done  was  to  have  joined  their  arms  to  those  of 
Great  Britain,  in  order  to  compel  the  return  of 
the  French  emperor  to  a  more  civilized  method 
of  warfare. 

But  these  were  very  far  from  being  the  views 
which  animated  the  ruling  party  now  origin  of  the 
in  possession  of  power  in  the  United  dispute  with. 
States.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  now  Pres-  America, 
ident,  and  he  was  the  organ  of  the  Democratic 
majority,  which,  forgetting  the  wise  maxims  of 
Washington  and  the  authors  of  American  inde- 
pendence, without  being  inclined  to  submit,  if  it 
could  possibly  be  avoided,  to  actual  injustice  or 
loss  of  profit  from  either  of  the  belligerant  pow- 
ers, desired,  if  possible,  to  accommodate  their 
differences  with  France,  and  wreak  their  spite  on 
aristocracy,  by  uniting  with  that  country  against 
Great  Britain.  This  disposition  soon  appeared 
in  two  decisive  proceedings.  The  British  w> 
eminent,  in  December,  ] 80G,  had  con^'u-cu  and 
ratified  a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navi- 
gation with  the  American  plenipotentiary  in 
London ;  but  Mr.  Jefferson  refused  to  ratify  it, 
and  it  fell  to  the  ground.  Not  long  after,  propo- 
sitions were  submitted  by  the  American  govern- 
ment to  Napoleon  on  the  subject  of  the  Floridas, 
which  they  were  desirous  of  acquiring  from  the 
Spaniards,  and  regarding  which  they  wished  a 
guarantee  from  the  emperor  that,  in  the  event  of 
their  being  attacked  by  the  English,  he  would  use 
his  influence  with  the  Spaniards  to  obtain  their 
cession.  This  Napoleon,  in  the  first 
instance,  positively  refused,  as  he  had  I)ec'' 
an  eye  to  those  possessions  for  Joseph  as  an  ap- 
panage to  the  crown  of  Spain ;  and  afterward  an 
ambiguous  answer  was  returned;  but  this  re- 
pulse had  no  effect  in  weakening  Mr.  Jefferson's 
partiality  for  a  French  alliance.  Mean-  Ju]  Igog 
while,  the  American  government  took  u  }' 
the  most  decisive  measures  for  withdrawing  their 
merchant  vessels  from  aggression  on  the  part  of 
either  of  the  belligerant  powers.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, an  angry  message  was  com-  Q  27  1S0_. 
municated  to  Congress  by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, inveighing  bitterly  against  the  British  or- 
ders in  council  of  January,  1807,  but  not  breath- 
ing the  slightest  complaint  against  the  French 
Berlin  decree  of  November,  1806,  to  which  they 
were  merely  a  reply;  and,  on  receipt  of  intelli- 
gence of  the  more  extended  British  orders  in 
council  of  the  11th  of  November,  1807,  he  laid  a 
general  embargo  on  all  vessels  whatever  in  the 
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American  harbours.  And  this  was 
followed,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1808, 
by  the  substitution  of  a  Non-intercourse  Act  for 
the  embargo,  whereby  all  commercial  transac- 
tions with  either  of  the  belligerant  powers  was 
absolutely  prohibited;  but  the  embargo  was  ta- 
ken off  as  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  act, 
however,  contained  a  clause  (§  11)  authorizing 
the  President,  by  proclamation,  to  renew  the  in- 
tercourse between  America  and  either  of  the  bel- 
h'gerant  powers  which  should  first  repeal  Iheir 
obnoxious  orders  in  council  or  decrees.  This 
Non-intercourse  Act  had  the  effect  of  totally  sus- 
pending the  trade  between  America  and  Great 
Britain,  and  inflicting  upon  both  these  countries 
a  loss  tenfold  greater  than  that  suffered  by  France, 
with  which  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the 
United  States  was  altogether  inconsiderable.* 
In  addition  to  the  other  causes  of  difference,  un- 
happily already  too  numerous,  which 
Chesa'eak1/  existefl  between  Great  Eritain  and  the 
United  States,  an  unfortunate  collis- 
ion, attended  with  fatal  consequences,  ensued  at 

™  ,0„~    sea.     The  Chesapeake,  American 
June  23,  1807.   r  .      .  •  \  rr  it-      ■    • 

frigate,  was  cruising  off  Virginia, 

and  was  known  to  have  some  English  deserters 
on  board,  when  she  was  hailed  by  the  Leopard, 
of  74  guns,  Captain  Humphries,  who  made  a 
formal  requisition  for  the  men.  The  American 
captain  denied  he  had  them,  and  refused  to  admit 
the  right  of  search  ;  upon  which  Captain  Hum- 
phries fired  a  broadside,  which  killed  and  wound- 
ed several  on  board  the  Chesapeake,  whereupon 
she  struck,  and  the  deserters  were  found  on  board, 
taken  to  Halifax,  and  one  executed.  The  Pres- 
ident, upon  this,  issued  a  proclamation, 

u  y  '  ordering  all  British  ships  of  war  to  leave 
the  harbours  of  the  United  States;  but  the  Eng- 
lish government  disavowed  the  act,  recalled  Cap- 
tain Humphries,  and  offered  to  make  reparation, 
as  the  right  of  search,  when  applied  to  vessels  of 
■war,  extended  only  to  a  requisition,  but  could  not 
be  carried  into  effect  by  actual  force.t 

This  state  of  matters  promised  little  hopes  of 
m.  v«,v;„.>„  an  amicable  adjustment ;  but  as  Mr. 
negotiation  Jeffersonsoon  after  retired  from  pow- 
with  Mr  Mad-  er,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  office  of 

son-  President  by  Mr.  Madison,  who  pro- 

fessed an  anxious  desire  to  adjust  the  differences 
which,  to  the  enormous  loss  of  both,  had  arisen 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Erskine,  envoy  and  minister  plenipotentiary  at 
Washington,  deemed  the  opportunity  favourable 
for  renewing  the  negotiations,  and,  if  possible, 
restoring  that  amicable  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries,  on  which  their  mutual  welfare 

i  h**  Ton,,  was  so  materially  dependant.  Acor- 
Apnl  17,  1800.  ,  j-f    i  j  i_ 

respondence  accordingly  ensued  be- 
tween Mr.  Erskine  and  Mr.  Smith,  the  Ameri- 
can foreign  secretary,  in  which  it  was  expressly 
stated  that  the  Non-intercourse  Act  had  produ- 
ced a  state  of  equality  between  the  United  States 
and  the  belligerant  powers,  and  that  he  accord- 
ingly offered  public  reparation  for  the  forcible  ta- 
king of  the  men  out  of  the  American  frigate 
Chesapeake,  which  had  highly  inflamed  the  na- 
tional passions  on  both  sides  of  the  water. 

April  18.    To   thjs   Mr     gmith   made   a   reply    jn    a 

similar  amicable  spirit;  and,  in  consequence, 
,  .,  .„  Mr.  Erskine.  on  the  19th,  wrote  to  Mr. 
Apni  u.  Smi|h)   that   unis    majesty's    orders    in 

*  President's  Message,  Oct.  27,  1807.  Ann.  Reg.,  1807, 
663.  State  Papers,  &c .,  for  1808,  p.  228.  Bign.,  viii.,  399. 
Pari.  Deb.,  xiv.,  882,  887. 

t  Hughes,  v.,  209.    Ann.  Reg.,  1S07.    App.  to  Chron.,  64G. 


council  of  January  and  November,  1807,  will 
have  been  withdrawn,  as  respects  the  United 
States,  on  the  10th  of  June  next."  To  which 
Mr.  Smith  rejoined,  that  the  Non-intercourse 
Act  would  be  withdrawn,  in  virtue  of  the  pow- 
ers conferred  on  the  President  by  the  act  estab- 
lishing it,  from  and  after  the  10th  of  June ;  and 
a  proclamation  to  that  effect,  from  him,  appear- 
ed the  same  day.* 

This  important  change  of  tone  and  concession 
had  been  obtained  from  the  Amer-  Wnjch  the 
ican  government  by  a  distinct  and  British  govem- 
serious  threat,  held  out  by  New-  me nt  refuses  to 
England  and  the  five  Northern  ratlfy- 
States  of  the  Union,  to  break  off  from  the  con- 
federacy if  the  Non-intercourse  Act  were  any 
longer  continued  in  force.  To  all  appearance, 
therefore,  the  disputes  with  America  were  now 
brought  to  a  close;  and  on  the  faith  that  they 
were  so,  American  vessels,  in  great  numbers, 
poured  into  the  British  harbours,  and  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  the  two  countries 
became  more  active  than  ever.  This  auspicious 
state  of  matters,  however,  was  not  destined  to  be 
of  long  continuance.  In  concluding  this  arrange- 
ment with  the  United  States,  Mr.  Erskine  had 
not  only  exceeded,  but  acted  in  contradiction  to 
his  instructions  ;t  and  although  nothing  could  be 
more  advantageous  for  Great  Britain  than  the 
renewal  of  a  commercial  intercourse  with  that 
power,  yet  it  was  not  by  government  deemed 
worth  purchasing  by  an  abandonment,  so  far  as 
the  greatest  carrying  power  in  existence  was 
concerned,  of  the  whole  retaliatory  policy  of  the 
orders  in  council.  The  English  minis- 
try, accordingly,  refused  to  ratify  this  ar-  May  24- 
rangement ;  a  resolution  which,  although  justi- 
fied in  point  of  right  by  Napoleon's  violence,  and 
by  Mr.  Erskine's  deviation  from  his  instructions, 
may  now  well  be  characterized  as  one  of  the 
most  unfortunate,  in  point  of  expediency,  ever 
adopted  by  the  British  government;  for  it  at 
once  led  to  the  renewal  of  the  Non-intercourse 
Act  of  the  United  States;  put  an  entire  stop,  for 
the  next  two  years,  to  all  commerce  with  that 
country;  reduced  the  exports  of  Great  Britain 
fully  a  third  during  the  most  critical  and  im- 
portant years  of  the  war;  and,  in  its  ultimate 
results,  contributed  to  produce  that  unhappy  ir- 
ritation between  the  two  countries,  which  has 
never  yet,  notwithstanding  the  strong  bonds  of 
mutual  interest  by  which  they  are  connected, 
been  allayed. ;§ 

It  may  well  be  imagined  what  a  storm  of  in- 
dignation was  raised  in  the  United  „.         , 
r,  ,  ,       .    .    ...  r.    ,       fetorni  of  in- 

states when  the  intelligence  of  the  donation  in  the 

refusal  of  the  British  government  United  states 
to  ratify  Mr.  Erskine's  convention  at  thisdisa- 
was  received;  and  how  prodigious-  vowal- 
ly  it  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  party  already 
in  power,  and  supported  by  a  decided  majority 


*  See  the  Correspondence  and  Proclamation,  Ann.  Reg., 
1809,  094.  697. 

I  This  was  at  first  denied,  both  in  the  House  of  Lords  and 
Commons  ;  but  on  February  5,  1810,  Mr.  Canning  seconded 
a  motion  of  Mr.  Whilbread's  for  production  of  the  instruc- 
tions, which  were  accordingly  produced  and  printed,  and 
completely  proved  Mr.  Canning's  assertion  that  they  had 
been  violated  by  Mr.  Erskine.  No  farther  notice,  accord 
ingly,  was  taken  of  the  subject  in  Parliament. — See  Pari. 
Deb.,  xv.,  314;  and  Ann.  Reg.,  1810,  255,  256. 

f  Ann.  Reg.,  1809,  255,  2511  Pari.  Deb.,  xv.,  314. 

v  Exports  from  Great  Britain,  declared  value. 


1806 £10,874,983 

1807 37,245,877 

1808 37,275.10-2 

1809    47,371,393 


— Porter's  Progress  oj  Nations,  ii.,  98. 


1810 £48,438,689 

1811     32,890.713 

1812 41,716,964 

_1813Recordsdestroy'd  by  fire, 
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in  the  nation,  wnich  was  resolved  at  all  hazards, 
and  against  their  most  obvious  interests,  to  in- 
volve the  country  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain. 
Mr.  Erskine,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  re- 
called, and  Mr.  Jackson  succeeded  him  as  Brit- 
ish envoy  at  Washington ;  but  his  reception  was 
such,  from  the  very  outset,  as  left  little  hope  of 
an  amicable  termination  of  the  differences.  From 
the  President's  table,  where  the  English  min- 
ister was  treated  with  marked  indifference,  if 
not  studied  insult,  to  the  lowest  alehouse  in  the 
United  States,  there  was  nothing  but  one  storm 
of  indignation  against  the  monstrous  arrogance 
of  the  British  maritime  pretensions,  and  the  du- 
plicity and  bad  faith  of  their  government.  Un- 
happily, the  elections  for  Congress  took  place 
during  this  whirlwind  of  passion;  and  such  was 
the  ascendency  which  the  Democratic  party  ac- 
quired in  the  Legislature  from  this  circumstance, 
that  it  was  plain  that  all  hopes  of  an  accommo- 
dation were  at  an  end.  Mr.  Jackson  continued, 
however,  at  the  American  capital,  striving  to  al- 
lay the  prevailing  indignation,  and  renew  the 
negotiation  where  Mr.  Erskine  had  left  it  off; 
but  it  was  all  in  vain ;  and  after  a  stormy  dis- 
cussion of  twenty-five  days  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  it  was  determined,  by  a  great 
majority,  to  break  off  all  communication  with 
the  British  envoy;  and  Mr.  Pinkney,  the  Amer- 
ican envoy  in  London,  was  directed  to  request 
the  recall  of  Mr.  Jackson,  whose  firmness  the 
American  government  found  themselves  unable 
to  overcome;  and  this  was  at  once  acceded  to  by 
the  British  administration. kk  And  on  the  10th 
of  August,  Mr.  Madison  formally  announced, 
by  proclamation,  that  as  "England  had  disa- 
vowed the  acts  of  its  minister,  the  commerce 
which  had  been  renewed  with  that  country,  on 
the  supposition  that  the  orders  in  council  were 
repealed,  must  be  again  subjected  to  the  whole 
operation  of  the  Non-intercourse  Act,  which 
had  been  suspended." 

Meanwhile,  the  maritime  dispute,  so  far  as  the 
Neither  France  orders  ia  council  and  decrees  of 
nor  England  Napoleon  were  concerned,  seemed 
wiU  repeal  to  be  reduced,  as  between  America 
their  obnoxious  j^  Dotn  these  powers,  to  a  mere 

point  of  etiquette  who  should  give 
in  first.  England  had  constantly  declared,  both 
in  diplomatic  notes  and  speeches  by  her  minis- 
ters in  Parliament,  that  the  orders  in  council 
were  retaliatory  measures  only ;  and  that  as  soon 
as  the  French  emperor  would  recall  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  Decrees,  they  should  be  repealed. 
On  the  other  hand,  Napoleon  formal- 
Aug.22,1809.  ly  declared,  through  M.Champagny, 
that  "if  England  recalls  her  blockade  of  France, 
the  emperor  will  recall  his  blockade  of  England ; 
if  England  withdraws  her  orders  in  council  of 
11th  o"f  November,  1807,  the  Milan  decree  will  fall 
of  itself."  And,  to  complete  the  whole,  America 
had  already  solemnly  stated   in  the  Non-inter- 

kk  XXXIV.  The  circumstances  mentioned  respecting- the 
President  of  the  United  States  are  totally  unfounded.  Mr. 
Jackson  was  honoured  with  all  the  affable  intercourse  and 
dignified  courtesy  which  were  habitual  to  Mr.  Madison  and 
the  American  secretaries,  until  the  haughty  representative 
of  the  then  arrogant  British  ministry,  without  their  personal 
humiliation,  could  nor.  any  longer  be  tolerated  by  our  gov- 
ernment, in  truth,  an  impartial  observer  then,  and  an  un- 
prejudiced reader  of  the  historical  narrative  now,  might 
plausibly  conclude  that  Mr.  Jackson  was  sent  to  this  country 
expressly  to  insult  and  exasperate  the  citizens,  thereby  to 
embroil  the  Republic  in  a  war  with  Britain,  that  Lords  Liv- 
erpool and  Castlereagh  might  have  a  plausible  excuse  for 
their  piratical  plunder  of  our  merchants. 

*  Ann.  ReK.,  1810,  258,  2G1.     Bign.,  viii.,  399,  400,  408. 
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course  Act,  and  Mr.  Madison  had  acted  in  terms 
of  it  by  his  declaration  of  19th  of  April,  1809,  that, 
if  either  France  or  England  would  repeal  their 
obnoxious  decrees,  the  non-intercourse  would 
immediately  cease  with  respect  to  the  country 
making  such  concession.  And  this  assurance 
was  again  renewed  by  the  American  Legisla- 
ture, in  a  bill  brought  forward  in  January,  1810, 
which  passed  by  a  large  majority. 
It  seems  difficult  to  account,  there-  Jan- ""' 101U' 
fore,  for  the  continued  adherence  to  the  rigorous 
system  of  maritime  warfare  on  the  part  of  either 
of  the  belligerant  powers,  and  especially  of  GnaL 
Britain,  which  had  such  vital  commercial  inter- 
ests at  stake  in  adjusting  matters  with  America, 
and  so  little  to  gain  either  in  honour  or  profit 
from  a  contest  with  that  power.  But  notwith- 
standing all  this,  the  misunderstanding  seemed 
ed  to  increase  rather  than  diminish;  and  on 
March  1st,  Mr.  Pinkney,  in  a  formal 
audience,  took  leave  of  the  prince 
regent,  not  without,  on  his  own  admission,  the 
most  emphatic  expressions  on  the  part  of  his 
royal  highness,  of  a  wish  to  restore  amicable  re- 
lations with  the  United  States.* 

After  this  it  was  generally  thought  a  rupture 
with  America  was  inevitable;  and  Affair  of  the 
so  entirely  were  the  Americans  of  Little  Belt  and 
this  opinion,  that  the  intercourse  President, 
with  France  was  openly  renewed,  and  the  Amer- 
ican harbours  filled  with  French  vessels,  which 
were,  for  the  most  part,  fitted  out  as  privateers, 
and  did  considerable  mischief  to  British  ship- 
ping. Matters  seemed  to  be  brought  to  a  point 
by  a  collision  which  soon  after  took  place  be- 
tween a  British  and  American  ship  of  war.  On 
the  16th.  of  May,  a  most  gallant  officer,  Captain 
Bingham,  in  the  Little  Belt,  of  eighteen  guns, 
fell  in  with  the  American  frigate  President,  of 
forty-four.  The  latter  gave  chase  to  the  former, 
without  either  apparently  being  well  aware  to 
what  nation  the  other  belonged;  and  when  they 
were  within  hail,  each  party  asked  the  other  to 
what  nation  they  belonged ;  but  before  an  answer 
could  be  received,  or  at  least  heard,  the  Ameri- 
can frigate  fired  a  broadside,  which  was  imme- 
diately returned.  The  action  now  went  on  with 
great  vigour  on  both  sides,  and  was  maintained 
with  the  most  heroic  valour  by  the  British  against 
such  fearful  odds  for  half  an  hour,  when,  in  a  sus- 
pension of  a  few  seconds,  the  hailing  was  renewed, 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  understood  what  they  were, 
both  ships  drew  off,  and  the  action  ceased.  Cap- 
tain Rodgers,  of  the  President,  next  morning  sent 
polite  message  to  Captain  Bingham,  regretting 
what  had  occurred,  and  offering  all  assistance  in 
his  power,  which  was  declined,  and  each  ship 
returned  to  their  respective  harbours;  the  Little 
Belt  had  thirty-two  men  killed  and  wounded. 
The  official  accounts  of  the  two  commanders,  as 
is  usual  in  such  cases,  differed  as  to  which  be- 
gan the  action,  each  alleging  that  the  other  fired 
the  first  shot;  but  in  this  matter  there  is  an  arti- 
cle of  real  evidence,  which  seems  decisive;  it  is 
hardly  credible  that  a  sloop  with  eighteen  guns 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  men  would  pro- 
voke a  contest  with  a  frigate  of  forty-four,  man- 
ned by  four  hundred. ill 

Notwithstanding  this  collision,  the  gallantry 


*  Champagny  to  Mr.  Armstrong,  August  22, 1809.  Bign., 
vi.,  414,  416.     Ann.  Reg.,  180. 

t  James,  vi.,  8,  11.  Cooper's  Naval  Hist.,  i.,  142,  144. 
Ann.  Reg.,  1811,  152,  153 

11  XXXV.  The  description  of  the  contest  between  tne 
slim  President  and  the  Little  Belt  is  altog-ether  contrarv  ta 
tne  aamntea  autncnticatca  tacts  respecting  tne  lniatuauoa. 
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Threatening  displayed  in  which  by  Captain  Bing- 
aspectofthe  ham  and  his  crew  excited  a  strong 
negotiation,    national  feeling  in  Great  Britain,  and 

Eroportionally  exasperated  the  Americans,  the 
Inglish  gorernment  made  one  more  attempt  to 
adjust  the  differences  between  the  two  countries, 
by  sending  out  Mr.  Foster  as  envoy  plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  United  States.  The  affairs  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  the  Little  Belt  were  easily  ad- 
justed, and,  in  fact,  constituted  complete  sets-oil 
against  each  other,  as  both  had  originated  in  the 
larger  vessel  attacking  the  smaller  to  enforce  the 
right  of  search ;  and  both  were  satisfactorily  ar- 
ranged, by  each  government  disclaiming  that 
light  when  exercised  by  the  armed  vessel  of  one 
nation  against  an  armed  vessel  of  another.  The 
seizure  of  the  Floridas  by  America,  which  had 
recently  before  taken  place  during  the  distracted 
state  of  Spain,  to  which  it  belonged,  was  justi- 
fied by  the  Americans  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
an  appendage  of  Louisiana,  which  they  had  ac- 
quired by  purchase;  and  it  was  proposed  to  dis- 
cuss the  title  with  the  Spanish  government,  as 
soon  as  it  should  be  re-established.  More  seri- 
ous subjects  of  difference  arose  in  the  right  of 
search,  strenuously  insisted  for  by  the  British 
government,  and  as  stoutly  resisted  by  the  Amer- 
ican ;  and  the  orders  in  council,  which  the  Brit- 
ish government  still  declined  to  recall,  and  the 
revocation  of  which  the  Americans,  with  reason, 
maintained  was  an  indispensable  preliminary  to 
any  accommodation.  So  little  favourable,  in 
the  close  of  the  year,  was  the  aspect  of  the  nego- 
tiation, that  the  President's  speech,  in  Decem- 
ber, to  Congress,  contained  a  recommendation 
to  raise  ten  thousand  regular  troops  and  fifty 
thousand  militia;  and  the  vehement 
Jan.  12,  1812.  temper  of  the  Legislature  so  far  out- 
stripped the  more  measured  march  of  the  execu- 
tive, that  the  numbers  voted  were,  by  a  majority 
of  one  hundred  and  nine  to  twenty-two,  increased 
to  twenty-five  thousand  regular  troops,  and  it 
was  agreed  to  raise  an  immediate  loan  of  ten 
millions  of  dollars.* 

The  object  of  the  Americans  in  thus  precipita- 
Tiolent  meas-  ting  hostilities  was  to  secure  the  cap- 
tures of  Con-  ture  of  the  homeward-bound  West 
gress prepara-  India  fleet,  which  was  expected  to 
tory  to  a  war.  CT0SS  the  Atlantic  in  May  or  June, 
before  the  British  government  was  so  far  aware 
of  their  designs  as  to  have  prepared  convoy ;  and 
they  made  no  doubt,  that  on  the  first  appearance 
of  an  American  force,  the  whole  of  Canada 
would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  fall  into  their 
hands.     With  this  view,  in  the  begin- 


April  3. 


ning  of  April,  a  general  embargo  was  laid 


hy  Congress  upon  all  the  vessels  in  the  harbours 
of  the  United  States  for  ninety  days;  a  measure 
which  they  hoped  would  at  once  prevent  intelli- 
gence of  their  preparations  from  reaching  Great 
Britain,  and  furnish  themselves  with  the  means, 
from  their  extensive  commercial  navy,  of  man- 
ning their  vessels  of  war.  The  better  to  work  the 
representatives  up  to  the  desired  point  of  ferment- 
M  q  ation,  the  President  soon  after  laid  before 
hem  copies  of  certain  documents  found 
on  a  Captain  Henry,  who  had  been  despatched 
by  Sir  James  Craig,  governor  of  Canada,  into 
Massachusetts,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
government  at  home;  and  to  such  a  pitch  were 
they  transported,  that  a  bill  was  brought  into 

of  Captain  Bingham,  who  vainly  imagined  that  he  could  cap- 
ture the  President. 

*  See  the  Correspondence  in  Ann.  Reg.,  1811,  153,  157; 
and  for  1812,  183. 


Congress,  and  seriously  entertained,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  declare  every  person  a  pirate, 
and  punishable  with  death,  who,  under  pre- 
tence of  a  commission  from  any  foreign  power 
should  impress  upon  the  high  seas  any  native  of 
the  United  States;  and  gave  every  such  im- 
pressed seaman  a  right  to  attach,  in  the  hands 
of  any  British  subject,  or  of  any  debtor  to  any 
British  subject,  a  sum  equal  to  thirty  dollars  a 
month  during  the  whole  period  of  his  detention. 
This  violent  bill,  worthy  of  the  worst  days  of  the 
French  Revolution,  actually  passed  a  third  read- 
ing of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  was 
only  lost  in  the  Senate.* 

When  such  was  the  temper  of  the  ruling  party 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  follow  out  ulterior  meas-  ^  declared 

Ures,  Or  disCUSSt  he  objects  of  com-    by  America 

plaint  ostensibly  put  forth  as  the  though  the  or- 
cause  of  the  war.  On  the  18th  of  ders  in  council 
June  an  act  passed  both  houses,  by  are  repea  e  " 
a  majority  of  79  to  49,  declaring  the  actual  ex- 
istence of  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica, and  hostilities  were  immediately  ordered 
to  be  commenced.  Nor  did  the  American  gov- 
ernment make  any  attempt  to  recede  from  these 
hostile  acts,  when  intelligence  arrived  a  few 
weeks  after  this  resolution,  and  before  war  had 
commenced,  that,  by  an  order  in  council,  the 
British  government  had  actually  repealed  the  pre- 
vious orders,  so  that  the  ostensible  ground 
of  complaint  against  this  country  was  re-  une 
moved.t  Great  events  were  about  to  take  place 
when  the  Americans  thus  thrust  themselves  into 
the  contest:  three  days  after,  Wellington  crossed 
the  Agueda  to  commence  the  Salamanca  cam- 
paign :  six  days  after,  Napoleon  passed  the  Nie- 
men  on  his  march  to  Moscow.  No  cause  of 
complaint  or  hostility  now  remained;  for  al- 
though the  right  of  search  exercised  by  the  Brit- 
ish, in  conformity  with  the  common  maritime 
law  of  nations,  may  have  afforded  a  fit  subject 
for  remonstrance  and  adjustment,  it  was  no 
ground  for  immediate  hostilities.  But  on  war 
they  were  determined,  and  to  war  they  went-. 
And  thus  had  America,  the  greatest  Republic  in 
existence,  and  which  had  ever  proclaimed  its  at- 
tachment to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  all  nations, 
the  disgrace  of  going  to  war  with  Great  Britain, 
then  the  last  refuge  of  liberty  in  the  civilized 
world,  when  their  only  ground  of  complaint 
against  it  had  been  removed  ;  and  of  allying 
their  arms  with  those  of  France,  at  that  very- 
moment  commencing  its  unjust  crusade  against 
Russia,  and  straining  every  nerve  to  crush  in 
the  Old  World  the  last  vestige  of  Continental  in- 
dependence.} 

When  the  ruling  party  in  America  was  thus 
resolved,  per  fas  ant  nrfas,  to  plunge         . 
into  a  war  with  England,  it  may  nam-  "™e°f*the 
rally  be  asked,  What  preparations  had  American 
they  made   for  sustaining  a  contest  prepara- 
with  that  formidable  power?     They  tionsfor 
knew    that    Great    Britain    was    the  war' 
greatest  maritime  power  in  existence ;  that  she 
had  a  hundred  ships  of  the  line  in  commission, 
and  that  a  thousand  ships  of  war  bore  the  roy- 
al flag;  they  were  aware  that  her  armies  had 
conquered  a  vast  dominion  in  India,  and  long 
measured  swords  on  equal  terms  in  the  Penin- 
sula with  the  conqueror  of  Continental  Europe. 
They  had  been  preparing  for  the  war  for  four 
years ;  since  1807,  such  had  been  the  difference 


*  Ann.  Reg.,  1812,  195,  197.  t  Ante,  iii.,  388 

i  Ann.  Reg.,  1812,  196,  197.     Cooper,  172. 
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between  them  and  the  English  government,  that 
their  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  had  been 
almost  entirely  suspended.  Almost  all  their 
trading  vessels,  seven  thousand  in  number,  were 
at  sea,  and  lay  exposed  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  to  the  innumerable  cruisers  and  privateers 
of  the  enemy  whom  they  were  thus  anxious  to 
provoke.  What  preparations,  then,  had  a  re- 
public, numbering  eight  millions  of  souls  within 
its  territory,  so  vehemently  bent  on  war,  and 
having  had  so  many  years  to  muster  its  forces, 
actually  made  for  a  contest  of  the  most  impas- 
sioned character  with  such  a  naval  and  military 
power  1  Why,  they  had  four  frigates  and  eight 
sloops  in  commission,  and  their  whole  naval 
force  afloat  in  ordinary,  and  building  for  the 
ocean  and  the  Canadian  lakes,  was  eight  frig- 
ates and  twelve  sloops ;  while  their  military 
force  amounted  to  the  stupendous  number  of 
twenty-four  thousand  soldiers,  not  one  half  of 
whom  were  yet  disciplined,  or  in  a  condition  to 
take  the  field.* 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  this  extraordi- 
Reflections  nary  want  of  foresight,  and  sway 
on  this  cir-  of  passion,  in  the  American  people 
cumstauce.  an(j  government,  or  the  great  things 
•which,  with  such  inconsiderable  means,  they 
actually  did  during  the  war,  are  the  most  wor- 
thy of  meditation.  It  demonstrates,  on  the  one 
hand,  how  marvellous  is  the  insoiiciaiice  and 
"want  of  consideration  in  Democratic  commu- 
nities ;  how  blindly  they  rush  into  war,  without 
any  preparation  either  to  ensure  its  success  or 
avert  its  danger;  how  obstinately  they  resist  all 
propositions  in  time  of  peace  to  incur  even  the 
most  inconsiderable  immediate  burdens  to  guard 
against  future  calamity;  how  vehemently,  at  the 
same  time,  they  can  be  actuated  by  the  warlike 
passions  ;  and  with  what  force,  when  so  excited, 
they  impel  their  government  into  the  perilous 
chances  of  arms  without  the  slightest  prepar- 
ation, and  when  calamity,  wide-spread  and  un- 
bounded, is  certain  to  follow  the  adoption  of 
a  measure  thus  wholly  unprovided  lor.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  gallant  and  extraordinary 
achievements,  both  of  the  American  navy  and 
army,  during  the  contest  which  followed,  are  no 
less  worthy  of  consideration,  as  demonstrating 
how  far  individual  energy  and  valour  can  over- 
come the  most  serious  difficulties,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  Democratic  institutions  to  compensate, 
by  the  vigour  they  communicate  to  the  people, 
the  consequences  of  the  debility  and  want  of  fore- 
sight which  they  imprint  upon  the  government. 

The  first   exploits    of  the  American  army, 

though  such  as  might  naturally  have 

Canada" by  been  expected  from  the  total  want  of 

General       preparation  on  the  part  of  their  gov- 

Hnii,  and    ernment  or  people  for  a  war,  were, 

his  surren-  nevertheless,  very  different  from  what 

the  noisy  Democrats,  who  had  driven 

the  nation  into  it,  had  anticipated.      Early  in 

July,  General  Hull  invaded  Upper  Can- 

y  ada"  with  a  force  of  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  men,  having  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence 
at  Detroit,  and  marched  to  Sandwich,  in  that 
province.  He  there  issued  a  proclamation,  in 
■which  he  expressed  entire  confidence  of  success, 
and  threatened  a  war  of  extermination  if  the 
savages  were  employed  in  resisting  the  inva- 
sion. His  next  operations  were  directed  against 
Fort  Amherstburg,  but  he  was  repulsed  in  three 
different  attempts  to  cross  the  River  Canard,  on 
which  it  stands  ;  and  General  Brock,  having 
*  Cooper,  History  of  American  Navy,  ii  ,  167,  140. 
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collected  a  force  of  seven  hundred  British  regu- 
lars and  militia,  and  six  hundred  auxiliary  In- 
dians, not  only  relieved  that  fort,  but  compelled 
Hull  to  retire  to  Fort  Detroit,  on  the  American 
side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  where  he  was  soon  af- 
ter invested  by  General  Brock.  Batteries  hav- 
ing been  constructed,  and  a  fire  opened,  .  ,6 
preparations  were  made  for  an  assault;  ugf" 
to  prevent  which  General  Hull  capitulated  with 
two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  and  thirty-three 
pieces  of  cannon — a  proud  trophy  to  have  been 
taken,  with  the  Fort  of  Detroit,  by  a  British 
force  of  no  more  than  seven  hundred  men,  in- 
cluding militia,  and  six  hundred  auxiliary  ln- 
dians.*t 

This  early  and  glorious  success  had  the  most 
powerful  effect  in  increasing  the 
spirit  and  energy  of  the  militia  of  Armistice  on 
Upper  Canada,  the  inhabitants  of  whichisdw-' 
which,  of  British  origin,  and  strong-  avowed  by  tha 
ly  animated  with  patriotic  and  na-  American  gov- 
tional  feelings,  had  taken  up  arms  dUsaUsfaaioL 
universally  to  repel  the  hated  inva-  a  excites, 
sion  of  their  republican  neighbours. 
An  armistice  was  soon  after  agreed  to  between 
Sir  George  Prevost,  the  British  governor  of 
Canada,  and  General  Dearborn,  the  American 
commander-in-chief  on  the  northern  frontier,  in 
the  hope  that  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  coun- 
cil, of  which  intelligence  had  now  been  receiv- 
ed, would,  by  removing  the  only  real  ground  of 
quarrel  between  the  two  countries,  have  led  to  a 
termination  of  hostilities.  But  in  this  hope,  how 
reasonable  soever,  they  were  disappointed ;  the 
American  government,  impelled  by  the  Demo- 
cratic constituencies,  had  not  yet  abandoned 
their  visions  of  Canadian  conquest,  and  they 
not  only  disavowed  the  armistice,  but  determined 
upon  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  contest.  As 
this  determination,  however,  unveiled  the  real 
motives  which  had  led  to  the  war,  and  demon- 
strated that  the  orders  in  council  had  been  a 
mere  pretext,  it  gave  rise  to  the  most  violent 
dissatisfaction  in  the  northern  provinces  of  the 
Union,  who  were  likely,  from  their  dependance 
upon  British  commerce,  to  be  the  greatest  sufferers 
by  the  contest.  So  far  did  this  proceed,  that  many 
memorials  were  addressed  to  the  President  from 
these  states,  in  which  they  set  forth,  that  they 
contemplated  with  abhorrence  an  alliance  with 
the  present  Emperor  of  France,  every  action  of 
whose  life  had  been  an  attempt  to  effect  the  ex- 
tinction of  all  vestiges  of  freedom  ;  that  the  re- 
peal of  the  orders  in  council  had  removed  the 
only  legitimate  object  of  complaint  against  the 
British  government;  and  that,  if  any  attempts 
were  made  to  introduce  French  troops  into  the 
United  States,  they  would  regard  them  as  ene- 
mies, i     Nor  were  these  declarations  confined  to 

*  Ann.  Reg.,  1812,  199.  General  Brock's  Despatch,  Au- 
gust 16,  1812.     Ibid.     App.  to  Chron.,  243. 

t  The  operations  of  the  war  in  Canada  may  be  traced  by 
the  reader's  consulting  any  of  the  maps  of  that  province  ; 
particularly  those  in  Wyld's  General  Atlas,  by  far  the  best, 
both  for  that  contest  and  the  war  in  France  in  1814,  which 
have  fallen  under  the  author's  observation. 

t  "  On  the  subject  of  any  French  connexion  we  have 
made  up  our  minds.  We  will  in  no  event  assist  in  uniting 
the  Republic  of  America  with  the  military  despotism  of 
France.  We  will  have  no  connexion  with  her  principles  or 
her  power.  If  her  armed  troops,  under  whatever  name  or 
character,  should  come  here,  we  will  regard  them  as  ene- 
mies."— Memorial  from  Rockingham  in  New- Hampshire,  I5lh 
September,  1812. 

"  We  are  constrained  to  consider  the  determination  to 
persist  in  the  war,  after  official  notice  of  the  revocation  of 
the  British  order  in  council  had  been  received,  as  a  proof 
that  it  was  undertaken  on  motives  entirely  distinct  from  those 
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mere  verbal  menaces,  for  two  of  the  states,  Con- 
necticut and  Massachusetts,  openly  refused  to 
send  their  contingents,  or  to  impose  the  taxes 
which  had  been  voted  by  Congress;  and  symp- 
toms of  a  decided  intention  to  break  off  from  the 
confederacy  were  already  evinced  in  the  four 
Northern  States,  comprising  New- York  and  the 
most  opulent  and  powerful  portions  of  the 
Union.* 

The  American  government,  however,  were 
Total  defeat  noways  intimidated  either  by  the  bad 
of  the  Ameri-  success  of  their  arms  in  Canada,  or 
cans  at  by  the  menaces  of  the  northern  prov- 

Queenstown.  inces  of  tne  Union.  Later  in  the 
season  they  assembled  a  considerable  force  in 
0  .„  the  neighbourhood  of  Niagara;  and  on 
the  13th  of  October,  General  Wadsworth 
crossed  over  with  thirteen  hundred  men,  and 
made  an  attack  on  the  British  position  of  Queens- 
town.  General  Brock  immediately  hastened  to 
the  spot  with  the  first  troops  he  could  collect; 
and,  while  gallantly  cheering  on  the  grenadiers 
of  the  49th,  he  fell  mortally  wounded,  and  soon 
after  died.  Discouraged  by  this  loss,  the  troops 
fell  back,  and  the  position  was  lost;  but  this  suc- 
cess of  the  enemy  was  of  short  duration.  Re- 
enforcements,  consisting  partly  of  regular  troops, 
partly  of  militia,  came  up  to  the  British,  of  whom 
General  Sheaffe  had  now  assumed  the  command ; 
and  a  combined  attack  was  made  on  the  Ameri- 
can force  by  the  English  troops  and  artillery  in 
front  and  on  flank,  in  all  about  eight  hundred 
men,  while  Norton,  with  a  considerable  body  of 
Indians,  menaced  their  other  extremity.  This 
well-laid  attack  proved  entirely  successful;  and, 
after  a  short  conflict,  the  Americans  were  total- 
ly defeated,  their  commander,  General  Wads- 
worth,  with  nine  hundred  men,  being  made  pris- 
oners, with  one  gun  and  two  colours  taken,  and 
four  hundred  killed  and  wounded;  while  the  to- 
tal loss  of  the  British  and  their  gallant  Canadian 
comrades  did  not  exceed  seventy  men.  At  the 
same  time,  General  Evans,  from  Fort  George, 
on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  river,  opened  so 
heavy  a  fire  on  Fort  Niagara  on  the  opposite 
side,  that  the  enemy  were  compelled  to  evacuate 
the  fort.  This  victory,  important  and  decisive 
as  it  proved,  was  dearly  purchased  by  the  loss 
of  General  Brock,  an  officer  of  equal  suavity  and 
firmness  in  civil  administration,  and  energy  and 
valour  in  war;  and  to  whose  worth,  well  known 
on  both  sides  of  the  frontier,  the  honourable  tes- 
timony was  borne  of  minute  guns  being  dis- 
charged during  his  funeral,  alike  by  the  Ameri- 
can and  the  British  batteries.t 

Irritated,  rather  than  discouraged,  by  those  re- 
A  third  inva-  peated  and  disgraceful  failures,  the 
sion  of  Cana-  Americans  now  strained  every  nerve 
da  is  repulsed,  to  augment  their  naval  forces  on 
Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie,  and  re-enforced 
General  Dearborn,  who  commanded  their  troops 
on  the  frontier  of  Lower  Canada,  so  considera- 
bly, that  by  the  middle  of  November  he  was  at 
the  head  of  ten  thousand  men;  while  General 


hitherto  avowed  ;  and  we  contemplate  with  abhorrence  the 
possibility  even  of  an  alliance  with  the  present  Emperor  of 
France,  every  action  of  whose  life  has  demonstrated  that 
the  attainment,  by  any  means,  of  universal  empire,  and  the 
consequent  extinction  of  every  vestige  of  freedom,  are  the 
sole  objects  of  his  incessant,  unbounded,  and  remorseless 
ambition." — Resolutions  of  Thirty-four  Cities  and  Counties 
of  the  State  of  New-York,  adopted  at  a  meeting  held  at  Al- 
bany, \lth  and  I8/A  September,  1812.  Ann.  lieg.,  1812,  p. 
201.  *  Ann.  Reg.,  1812,  200,  201.    Tocq.,  i.,  289. 

t  Christie's  Memoirs  of  the  War  in  Canada,  07,  68. 
Sheaffe's  Desp.,  Oct.  13,  1812.  Ann.  Reg.,  1812,  p.  253, 
App.  to  Chruu. 


Smyth  had  five  thousand  men,  chiefly  militia,  on 
ihe  Niagara  frontier;  and  they  had  augmented 
their  fleet  on  Lake  Ontario  to  such  a  degree,  that 
the  British  flotilla  was  unable  to  face  it,  which 
gave  them  ihe  entire  command  of  the  lake.  En- 
couraged by  this  favourable  state  of  affairs,  which 
they  were  aware  might  be  turned  the  other  way 
before  spring,  they  resolved,  notwithstanding  the 
lateness  and  inclemency  of  the  season,  to  make 
a  combined  attack  on  the  British  possessions 
both  in  the  upper  and  lower  provinces.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  November,  N  „ 
accordingly,  General  Smyth  commenced 
the  inroad  into  Upper  Canada,  by  crossing  the 
St.  Lawrence,  between  Chippewa  and  Fort  Erie, 
with  about  five  hundred  men;  but  they  were  re- 
ceived in  so  vigorous  a  manner  by  a  small  Brit- 
ish detachment  under  Colonel  Bishop,  N 
that  they  were  repulsed  with  severe  loss. 
About  the  same  time,  General  Dearborn  com- 
menced a  systematic  invasion  of  Lower  Cana- 
da; but  the  militia  and  regular  forces  of  that 
province,  under  General  Prevost,  turned  out  with 
such  alacrity,  and  in  such  formidable  numbers, 
that  he  withdrew,  without  making  any  serious 
progress,  and  put  his  army  into  winter-quarters 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plattsburg.  Thus  the 
invasion  of  the  Canadas.  from  which  the  Amer- 
icans expected  so  much,  and  from  the  hopes  of 
which  they  had  mainly  engaged  in  the  war,  ter- 
minated this  year  in  nothing  but  discomfiture 
and  disgrace.* 

But  if  the  Americans  were  unsuccessful  on 
one  element,  they  met  with  extraor-  success  of  the 
dinary  and  unlooked-for  triumphs  Americans  at 
on  another;  which  excited  the  great-  sea- 
er  sensation,  that  they  shook  the  general  belief 
that  at  that  time  prevailed  of  British  invincibili- 
ty at  sea,  and  opened  up,  to  the  jealousy  of  oth- 
er nations  at  our  commercial  greatness,  hopes  of 
its  overthrow  at  no  distant  period. 

The  first  action  which  took  place  after  war 
was  declared  was  between  the  Brit-   A  ,. 

•   l  r  ■      .    t-i   i    -j  i  .i       •  Actions  at.  sea. 

lsh  frigate  Belvidera  and  the  Amer-  Capture  of  the 
ican  frigate  President.     The  Brit-  Guerriere  by 
ish  vessel,  commanded  by  Captain  the  Constitu- 
Byrn,  was  in  charge  of  a  large  fleet  tlon-    Juae  2L 
of  West  India  merchantmen  on  their  way  home, 
and  Captain  Rodgers  came  up  with  her  on  the 
18th  of  June,  with  a  squadron  of  three  frigates 
and  two  sloops,  which  immediately  gave  chase, 
and  a  running  fight  ensued  which  lasted  for  a 
whole   day,   each  party  losing  two-and-twenty 
men ;  but  the  result  was  favourable  to  the  Brit- 
ish, whose  guns  were  pointed  with  great  skill, 
and  produced  a  surprising  effect,  as  the  Ameri- 
can squadron  failed  in  taking  the  single  English 
frigate,  and  the  whole  merchantmen  escaped  un- 
touched.    After  a  cruise  of  seventy  days,  the 
American  squadron  returned  to  port,  having  only 
captured  seven  merchantmen  in  that  time,  al- 
though they  fell  upon  the  British  commerce  when 
wholly  unaware  of  impending  hostilities.     Short- 
ly after,  the  Constitution  was  chased  by 
a  squadron  of  British  frigates,  headed  by  JJ/ig. 
the  Africa  of  sixty-four  guns,  and  escaped 
after  a  most  interesting  chase,   in  which  great 
skill  and  ability  were  displayed  on  both  sides. 
But  in  the  next  action  the  result  was  very  differ- 
ent.    The  Constitution   fell  in,  on  the  19th  of 
August,   with   the  Guerriere,    Captain  Decres, 
and  a  most  obstinate  action  took  place.  A      ig 
The  American  frigate  was  decidedly  su- 
perior, both  in  the  number  and  weight  of  its 
*  Christie,  65768.    Ann.  Reg.,  1813,  177,  178. 
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guns,  and  the  number  of  its  crew;*  but  not- 
withstanding that  disadvantage,  Captain  Decres 
maintained  a  close  fight,  yard-arm  to  yard-arm, 
for  upward  of  an  hour,  witli  his  formidable  an- 
tagonist. At  the  end  of  that  time,  however,  his 
vessel  was  a  perfect  wreck,  wholly  dismasted, 
rolling  about  in  the  trough  of  a  tempestuous  sea, 
incapable  of  making  any  farther  resistance,  with 
seventy-nine  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  thir- 
ty shots  in  the  hull  below  water-mark;  while  the 
Constitution  had  only  seven  killed  and  as  many 
wounded.  In  these  circumstances  farther  resist- 
ance was  evidently  hopeless,  and  the  English  col- 
ours were  mournfully  lowered  to  the  broad  pen- 
dant of  their  emancipated  olispring.t 

Hardly  had  the  English  recovered  from  the 
Frolic  and  shock  of  this  unwonted  naval  disaster, 
Wasp.  when  other  blows  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion succeeded  eacii  other  with  stunning 
October  16.  rapidity-  Gn  the  night  of  the  16th  of 
October,  the  Frolic,  British  sloop  of  eighteen 
guns,  fell  in  with  the  American  brig  Wasp,  of  the 
same  number  of  guns,  but  considerably  superior 
both  in  weight  of  metal,  tonnage,  and  crew.t  The 
crew  of  the  Frolic  were  labouring  to  repair  their 
rigging,  which  had  been  severely  damaged  the 
day  belbre  in  a  gale,  when  the  action  commen- 
ced, and  was  kept  up  with  equal  skill  and  spirit 
on  both  sides;  but  the  rigging  of  the  Frolic  was 
in  so  shattered  a  condition  from  the  effect  of  the 
previous  storm,  that  in  ten  minutes  she  lay  an 
unmanageable  log  in  the  water,  which  gave  her 
opponent  such  an  advantage,  that  in  twenty  min- 
utes more  she  was  compelled  to  strike.  This 
disaster,  however,  except  in  so  far  as  the  moral 
influence  of  the  triumph  to  the  American  arms 
was  concerned,  was  speedily  repaired ;  for  a  few 
hours  after  the  action,  the  Poictiers  of  seventy- 
four  guns  hove  in  sight,  and  at  once  captured 
the  Wasp  and  recaptured  the  Frolic,  the  captain 
of  which,  in  just  testimony  of  his  valour,  was 
continued  in  the  command.! 

But  a  more  serious  disaster  soon  occurred. 

„    ,        ...     On  the  25th  of  October,  the  Ameri- 
Capture  of  the  ...  rT    .      ,    „    '         . 

Macedonian  can  "'gate  United  States  hove  in 
by  the  United  sight  of  the  British  frigate  Macedo- 
nians. Octo-  njan.  As  usual  on  all  these  occa- 
sions, the  American  vessel  was  su- 
perior by  about  a  half  in  tonnage,  crew,  and 
weight  of  guns.ll     From   the  very  commenee- 


*  The  relative  force  on  the  two  sides  was  as  follows : 

Guerriere.     Constitution. 

Broadside  guns 24  28 

Weight  in  lbs 517  768 

Crew 244  460 

Tons  1092  1533 

—James,  vi.,  104,  and  Cooper,  ii.,  199,  200. 

"Captain  Decres,"  says  the  American  annalist,  "  lost  no 
professional  reputation  by  his  defeat:  he  had  handled  his 
ship  in  a  manner  to  win  the  applause  of  his  enemies,  fought 
her  gallantly,  and  only  submitted  when  farther  resistance 
would  have  been  as  culpable  as  in  fact  it  was  impossible. 
That  the  Constitution  was  a  larger  and  heavier  ship  than 
the  Guerri£re  will  be  disputed  by  no  nautical  man,  though 
less,  it  is  believed,  than  might  be  inferred  from  their  respei  t- 
ive  rates  ;  but  the  great  inferiority  of  the  Guerhcre  was  in 
her  men." — Cooper,  ii.,  199,  201. 

t  Captain  Decres's  Account,  Ann.  Reg  ,  1812,  219.  App. 
to  Chron.     James,  vi.,  105.     Cooper,  ii.,  172,  201. 

Frolic.  Wasp. 

t  Guns,  broadside 9  9 

Crew 92  135 

Tons 384  434 

— James,  vi.,  112. 
I)  James,  vi.,  109,  112.     Cooper,  ii.,  208,  211. 

Micerlonian.        United  Slates. 

|j  Broadside  guns 24  28 

Weight  of  broadside,  lbs 528  864 

Crew,  men  only 254  (35  boys)    474 


ment  of  the  combat,  which  for  some  time  was  at 
long  shot  only,  it  was  evident  that  the  Americans 
were  cutting  the  British  to  pieces  with  compara- 
tively little  loss  on  their  side;  and  when,  at  length, 
the  English  commander  succeeded  in  engaging 
the  enemy  in  close  fight,  which  Commodore  De- 
catur of  the  United  Stales  willingly  joined  in, 
the  superiority  of  the  enemy's  fire  was  such,  that 
the  Macedonian  was  soon  dismasted — she  .had 
received  nearly  a  hundred  shots  in  her  hull,  and 
her  lower  tier  of  guns,  owing  to  the  rolling  of 
the  vessel  in  a  tempestuous  sea,  were  under  wa- 
ter, while  a  third  of  her  crew  were  killed  or 
wounded.  On  the  other  hand,  the  American  ves- 
sel, having  no  sail  which  she  could  not  set  ex- 
cept her  mizen  topsail,  remained  perfectly  steady. 
Even  in  these  desperate  circumstances,  however, 
the  native  spirit  of  British  seamen  did  not  desert 
them:  as  a  last  resource,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  carry  the  enemy  by  boarding,  and  the  moment 
this  intention  was  announced,  every  man  was  on. 
deck,  several  of  whom  had  lost  an  arm  but  a  few 
minutes  before  in  the  cockpit;  and  the  universal 
cry  was,  "  Eet  us  conquer  or  die."  At  this  mo- 
ment, however,  the  fore  brace  was  shot  away, 
and  the  yard  swinging  round,  threw  the  vessel 
upon  the  wind,  so  that  boarding  was  impossible. 
The  United  States  then  stood  athwart  the  bows 
of  the  Macedonian  without  firing  a  gun,  and 
passed  on  out  of  shot ;  and  it  was  at  first  suppo- 
sed she  was  making  off  by  the  British  sailors, 
who  loudly  cheered ;  but  this  was  only  to  refill 
her  cartridges,  which  had  been  expended,  and 
soon  tacking,  she  took  up  a  raking  position  across 
the  stern  of  her  now  defenceless  antagonist,  and 
soon  compelled  her  to  strike  her  colours.  The 
superiority  of  the  American  force,  as  well  as  her 
weight  of  metal,  was  then  very  apparent ;  for 
while  the  Macedonian  had  thirty-six  killed  and 
sixty-eight  wounded,  the  United  States  had  only 
five  killed  and  seven  badly  wounded.* 

Nor  was  this  the  last  of  the  discomfitures  which 
at  this  period  befell  the  British  Action  between 
navy.  The  Java,  forty-six  guns,  the  Java  and 
had  sailed  from  Spithead  on  the  Constitution. 
12th  of  November,  with  a  motley  crew  of  397 
persons,  nearly  one  half  of  whom  were  wholly 
inexperienced ;  and  on  the  28th  they  discharged 
six  broadsides  of  blank  cartridges,  being  the  first 
that  the  majority  of  the  crew  had  ever  assisted  in 
firing.  Captain  Lambert,  who  commanded  her, 
had  warmly  remonstrated  against  this  wretched 
crew,  declaring  that  with  such  people  he  was  not 
only  no  match  for  an  American  o!  superior,  but 
hardly  for  a  Frenchman  of  equal  size;  but  all 
the  answer  he  got  from  the  Admiralty  was,  that  "a 
voyage  to  the  East  Indies  and  back  would  make 
a  good  crew."  Obliged  to  submit,  the  English 
captain  set  sail,  and  on  the  28th  of  De-  D  ^o 
cember  fell  in  with  the  American  frig- 
ate Constitution;  and,  notwithstanding  the  supe- 
rior bulk  and  weight  of  his  antagonist,!  and  the 


Tons.... 1081  1533 

— James,  vi.,  119,  and  Cooper,  ii.,  206. 

*  Captain  Cadin's  Desp.,  Oct.  23,  1812,  Ann.  Reg.,  255. 
App.  to  Chron.     James,  vi.,  113,  117.     Cooper,  ii.,  205,  207. 
t  Comparative  force  of  the  two  vessels  : 

Java.        Constitution. 

Broadside  guns 24  26 

Weight,  lbs.    517  768 

Crew,  men  only 344  460 

Tons     1092  1533 

— James,  vi.,  104  and  134  ;  and  Coopsr,  ii.,  205. 

"The  same  peculiarity,"  says  Cooper,  "attended  this 
combat  as  had  distinguished  the  two  other  cases  of  frigate 
actions.  In  all  three  the  American  vessels  were  superior  to 
their  antagonists ;  bat  in  all  three  the  difference  in  execu- 
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wretched  condition  of  his  crew,  Captain  Lam- 
bert immediately  made  up  to  the  enemy,  although 
nineteen  of  his  men  were  away  with  a  prize  he 
had  shortly  before  made.  The  Constitution  at 
first  stood  away  under  all  sail  before  the  wind,  to 
gain  the  distance  at  which  the  American  gun- 
nery was  so  destructive ;  but  finding  the  British 
frigate  gained  upon  her,  she  shortened  sail,  and, 
placing  herself  under  the  lee  bow  of  the  Java,  a 
close  action  immediately  commenced.  The  first 
broadside  of  the  English  irigate  told  with  such 
effect  on  the  American  hull,  that  the  latter  wore 
to  get  away;  but  the  skilful  Englishman  wore 
also,  and  a  running  fight  ensued  for  a  considera- 
ble time,  during  which  Captain  Lambert's  supe- 
riority of  seamanship  was  very  apparent.* 

After  a  desultory  engagement  of  this  sort  for 
Desperate  de-  forty  minutes,  during  which  the  Ja- 
defence  of  the  va,  notwithstanding  the  superior 
former.  weight  of  the  enemy's  metal,  had 

suffered  very  little,  the  two  vessels  came  within 
pistol-shot,  and  a  most  determined  action  ensued. 
Captain  Lambert  now  resolved  on  boarding ;  but 
just  as  he  was  making  preparations  for  doing  so, 
the  foremast  of  the  Java  fell  with  a  tremendous 
crash,  breaking  in  the  forecastle  and  covering 
the  deck;  and  soon  after  the  main-topmast  came 
down  also ;  and,  to  complete  their  misfortunes, 
Captain  Lambert  fell,  mortally  wounded.  The 
command  now  devolved  on  Lieutenant  Chads ; 
but  he  found  the  vessel  perfectly  unmanageable, 
and  the  wreck  of  the  masts  falling  over  on  one 
side,  almost  every  discharge  set  the  vessel  on 
fire.  Still  the  action  continued  with  the  most  de- 
termined resolution ;  but  at  length,  after  it  had 
lasted  three  hours  and  a  half,  the  Java  was  found 
to  be  rapidly  sinking,  while  the  Constitution  had 
assumed  a  raking  position,  where  every  shot  told, 
and  not  a  gun  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  her. 
In  these  desperate  circumstances,  Lieutenant 
Chads  at  length  struck;  and  the  vessel  was  so 
disabled,  that,  as  soon  as  the  crew  were  taken  out, 
the  American  captain  blew  her  up.  In  this  des- 
perate and  most  unequal  engagement,  the  Java 
had  twenty-two  killed  and  one  hundred  and  two 
wounded;  the  Constitution  ten  killed  and  forty 
wounded.  Captain  Bainbridge  treated  the  offi- 
cers most  generously:  a  conduct  similar  to  that 
of  Captain  Hull,  of  the  Constitution,  and  Cap- 
tain Decatur,  of  the  United  States,  who  treated 
their  prisoners  of  all  ranks  with  the  courtesy 
which  is  ever  the  accompaniment  of  heroic 
minds.  ■\xmm 


tion  was  greatly  disproportioned  to  the  disparity  in  force." 
— ii.,  225. 

*  Brenton,  ii.,  461.  Ann.  Reg.,  132,  for  1812.  James, 
vi.,  128,  129.     Cooper,  ii.,  219,  220. 

t  Brenton,  ii.,  460,  462.  James,  vi.,  127,  137.  Cooper, 
ii.,  220,  224.  Lieutenent  Chads's  Account,  December  31, 
1812,  Ann.  Reg.,  1813,  132.     App.  to  Chrou. 

4  The  heroism  displayed  on  both  sides  in  this  action  nev- 
er was  surpassed.  A  midshipman,  Mr.  Kcele,  a  boy  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  had  his  leg  shot  away,  and  suffered  am- 
putation. He  anxiously  inquired,  after  the  action  was  over, 
whether  the  vessel  had  struck,  and  seeing  a  ship's  colour 
spread  over  him,  the  little  hero  grew  uneasy  till  he  saw  it 
was  an  English  flag.  He  died  next  day.  The  boatswain, 
Mr.  Humbie,  had  had  his  hand  shot  away,  and  he  was 
wounded  above  the  elbow  ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  tourniquet 
put  on  than  he  hastened  on  deck  to  cheer  his  comrades  with 
his  pipe  in  boarding. 

mm  XXXVI.  Mr.  Alison  has  erased  the  calumnious  mis- 
representation in  his  original  edition  respecting  the  cruelty 
and  robbery  which  he  charged  upon  Commodore  Bainbridge. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  indispensable,  injustice  to  that  noble  citi- 
zen, to  present  an  authentic  detad  of  the  naval  combat 
which  Mr.  Alison  describes. 

The  only  commissioned  and  warrant  officers  still  living 
who  were  attached  to  the  Constitution  in  her  action  with 


Another  action  between  smaller  vessels,  but 
terminating  in  the  same  results,  took  The  Peacock 
place  on  the  14th  of  February,  1813,  taken  by  the 
between  the  British  sloop  Peacock  Hornet, 
and  the  American  brig  Hornet.  In  this,  as  in  all 
the  previous  instances  where  the  Americans  had 
proved  successful,  the  superiority  on  their  side 
was  very  decided;*  but  the  action  which  ensued 
was,  nevertheless,  of  the  most  bloody  and  de- 
structive kind.  It  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half;  but 
at  the  end  of  which  time,  the  effect  of  the  Ameri- 
can's fire  was  so  tremendous,  that  the  Peacock 
was  found  to  be  in  a  sinking  state.  A  signal 
of  distress  was  immediately  hoisted,  which  was 
answered  with  praiseworthy  humanity  by  the 
brave  Americans,  and  every  effort  was  made  by 
the  crews  of  both  vessels  to  save  the  sinking  ship ; 
but,  notwithstanding  all  their  efforts,  she  went 
down  in  a  few  minutes,  with  thirteen  of  her  own 
crew  and  three  of  the  Hornet's,  who  were  engaged 
in  the  noble  act  of  striving  to  save  their  enemies.+nn 

No  words  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
impression  which  the  successive  cap-  pro<]j„.j0„s 
ture  of  these  three  frigates  and  two  morafeffect  ot 
sloops  made,  not  only  in  Great  Brit-  these  victo- 
ain  and  America,  but  over  the  whole  nes- 
civilized  world.     The  triumphs  of  the  British 
navy,  for  above  a  century,  had  been  so  uninter- 
rupted, and  the  moral  influence  they  had  in  con- 
sequence  acquired  had  become  so  prodigious, 
that  it  was  generally  believed  both  at  home  and 
abroad  that  they  were  invincible,  and   that  no- 
other  nation  had  any  chance  of  success  in  com- 
bating them  on  the  ocean  but  by  the  most  de- 


the  Java,  are  Commodore  Morgan,  Commander  Long,  and 
Dr.  Evans,  who  thus  testifies:  "The  crew  of  the  Java 
were  treated  with  great  humanity  and  kindness.  They 
were  not  handcuffed,  at  least,  not  generally.  One  or  two 
may  have  been  confined  for  disorderly  conduct,  though  I 
have  no  recollection  of  anything  of  the  kind.  They  were 
suffered  to  mix  with  our  men,  and  fared  in  every  particular 
as  they  did.  They  were  permitted  to  retain  every  article 
of  private  property  which  they  claimed  as  their  own,  and 
were  landed  at  St.  Salvador,  on  parole,  a  few  days  after  the 
action.  I  was  in  both  the  actions  of  the  Constitution  with  the 
Guerriere  and  the  Java,  and,  therefore,  had  opportunities  of 
knowing  that  the  prisoners  were  treated  alike  under  both 
commodores." 

Captain  Lambert,  the  commander  of  the  Java,  being  dan- 
gerously wounded,  the  duty  of  making  a  report  of  the  battle  to 
the  Admiralty  devolved  on  the  first  lieutenant,  H.  D.  Chads. 
In  his  official  communication,  he  states  :  "  I  cannot  conclude- 
this  letter  without  expressing  my  grateful  acknowledgments 
thus  publicly  for  thj  generous  treatment  Captain  Lambert 
and  his  officers  have  experienced  from  his  gallant  enemy, 
Commodore  Bainbridge  and  his  officers." 

A  quotation  from  the  "  Life  of  Bainbridge"  by  Dr.  Harris 
shall  close  this  testimony. 

li  A  New- York  gentleman,  being  in  London  at  the  time 
when  the  news  of  the  capture  of  the  Java  arrived,  happen- 
ed on  the  next  day  to  be  in  company  with  Admiral  Jarvis. 
The  veteran  remarked  that  he  had  'passed  a  sleepless  night. 
It  was  not  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  the  frigate  Java,  hut  by 
the  dignified  manner  in  which  the  American  commander 
had  treated  his  vanquished  enemy.'  He  observed,  that 
'  the  deportment  of  Bainbridge  more  resembled  the  proud 
bearing  of  a  Spanish  grandee  to  his  prisoners,  during  the 
days  of  ancient  chivalry,  than  of  a  young  man  of  a  young 
nation,  scarcely  yet  in  the  gristle  of  manhood.'  He  added, 
that  'this  trait  of  national  character,  which  indicated  so 
much  of  future  greatness,  had  given  to  him,  as  an  English- 
man, much  uneasiness  and  apprehension.'  " 

*  Comparative  force  of  the  combatants  : 

Peacock.  Hornet. 

Broadside  guns 9  10 

"Weight,  lbs 192  297 

Crew,  men  onlv 110  162 

Tons    -' 386  460 

— James,  vi.,  193. 

t  James,  vi.,  193.     Cooper,  ii.,  227,  228. 

nn  XXXVU.  The  important  circumstances  of  the  battle 
between  the  Hornet  and  the  Peacock  are  strangely  pervert- 
ed in  Mr.  Alison's  narrative.     The  authorities  cited  by  hii 
contradict  the  above  description  of  the  conflict. 
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cided  superiority  of  force.  When,  therefore,  it 
was  seen  that,  in  repeated  instances  of  combats 
of  single  vessels  of  the  same  class  against  each 
other,  the  ships  of  the  United  States  had  proved 
victorious,  the  English  were  stunned  as  by  the 
shock  of  an  earthquake,  the  Americans  were  im- 
measurably, and  with  good  reason,  elated,  and 
the  other  nations  in  Europe  thought  they  discerned 
at  last  the  small  black  cloud  arising  over  the 
ocean  which  was  to  involve  the  British  maritime 
power  in  destruction.  The  majority  of  men  in 
the  Continental  States,  ever  governed  by  the  event, 
and  incapable  of  just  discrimination,  took  no 
trouble  to  inquire  whether  or  not  the  vessels  op- 
posed to  each  other  had  been  equally  matched, 
but  joined  in  one  universal  chorus  of  exultation 
at  the  defeat  of  a  nation  which  had  so  long  been 
the  object  of  their  avowed  dread  and  secret  jeal- 
ousy. And  it  was  generally  said,  apparently  not 
without  reason,  that  a  naval  power  which,  with 
the  command  only  of  four  frigates  and  eight 
sloops,  had  in  so  short  a  time  achieved  such  suc- 
cesses, might  look  forward  at  no  distant  period, 
when  its  navy  was  enlarged,  to  wresting  from 
Great  Britain  the  sceptre  of  the  ocean.* 

In  truth,  this  succession  of  disasters,  like  all 
Reflections  on  calamities  which  occur  in  such  num- 
the  causes  bers  together  as  to  be  obviously  be- 
-which  gave  yond  the  effect  of  chance,  gave  much 
rise  to  them,  subject  for  serious  reflection,  not 
merely  to  the  heedless  multitude,  but  to  the  re- 
flecting statesman.  It  was  now  painfully  evident 
that  the  English  were  not  invincible  on  their  fa- 
vourite element;  that  foresight  in  preparation,  as 
well  as  energy  in  action,  were  necessary  to  sustain 
their  fortunes;  and  that,  if  these  were  neglected, 
they  had  no  exemption  from  the  common  lot  of  hu- 
manity. All  the  world  saw,  indeed,  to  what  cause 
the  disasters  had  been  owing.  The  British  gov- 
ernment, maintaining  a  hundred  ships  of  the  line, 
and  five  hundred  smaller  vessels  actually  in  com- 
mission, and  carrying  on  war  at  once  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  could  not  by  possibility  man 
their  vessels  with  the  same  picked  and  skilled 
crews  as  the  Americans,  who  had  merely  a  few 
frigates  and  sloops  to  fit  out  from  the  resources 
of  a  great  commercial  navy.  The  frigates  and 
brigs  of  the  United  States,  built  with  extraordi- 
nary skill  and  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  which 
there  was  no  parallel  in  the  British  navy,  were 
at  once  too  swift  sailers  to  be  overtaken  by  ships 
of  the  line,  and  of  too  heavy  metal  to  be  a  fair 
match  for  frigates  nominally  of  the  same  class. 
This  peculiarity  in  the  constitution  of  their  ves- 
sels had  been  wholly  overlooked  by  the  Admiralty, 
who  anticipated  no  danger  from  so  diminutive  a 
marine  as  that  of  the  United  States,  though  it 
was  well  known,  and  had  been  the  subject  of 
anxious  solicitude  to  better-informed  individuals 
in  the  community.t  But  admitting  the  full 
weight  of  these  circumstances,  it  was  plain  that 
a  new  era  in  naval  warfare  had  arisen,  since  the 
English  came  to  contend  with  their  Anglo-Saxon 
brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.     The 

*  Cooper,  ii.,  197.     Ann.  Reg-.,  1812,  108,  109. 

t  In  1808,  four  years  before  the  American  war  broke  out, 
the  author  well  recollects  hearing  his  uncle,  the  late  Dr. 
Gregory,  of  Edinburgh,  say,  "  The  Americans  are  building 
long-  forty-six  gun  frigates,  which  really  carry  fifty-six  or 
sixty  guns  ;  when  our  forty-fours  come  to  meet  them,  you 
-will  hear  something  new  some  of  these  days."  In  England, 
as  in  every  other  constitutional  monarchy,  the  intelligence 
and  information  of  enlightened  individuals  often  precede 
those  of  government  or  public  functionaries.  If  the  direc- 
tion of  affairs  could  be  confined  to  such  men,  or  those  whom 
they  can  influence,  no  wise  man  would  object  to  the  widest 
extension  of  the  elective  franchise. 


very  fact  of  the  comparison  which  they  so  anx- 
iously instituted  with  their  American  antago- 
nists, and  the  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  latter, 
in  weight  of  metal  and  strength  of  crews,  in  the 
encounters  which  had  taken  place,  which  they 
justly  pointed  out,  afforded  decisive  proof  of  this : 
with  the  French  and  Spaniards,  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  look  only  to  the  class  of  vessels, 
and  never  to  count  guns.     In  seamanship,  the 
British  sailors,  inured   to  the  storms  of  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  might  justly  claim  an  equal- 
ity with  the  Americans  similarly  instructed,  and 
a  superiority  to  the  mariners  of  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  globe ;  but  in  the  practice  of  gunnery, 
especially  at  a  distance,  it  was  very  evident  that 
they  were,  at  that  moment,  their  inferiors;  and 
experience  had  now  proved  that  long-continued 
and  unexampled  success  had  produced  its  wonted 
effect  in  relaxing  the  bands  of  British  naval  prep- 
aration ;  and  that  they  had  much  need  to  recollect 
that,  in  the  language  of  the  ancient  conquerors  of 
the  world,  the  word  for  an  army  was  derived  from 
the  verb  to  exercise.* 

In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  however,  it  soon  ap- 
peared that,  as  much  as  unbroken  vio-orousef- 
prosperity  is  pernicious,  so  occasion-  f0£s  made  in 
al  disaster  is  beneficial  to  nations,  England  to  re- 
provided  only  that  the  patriotic  spirit  Pail'the  disas- 
is  not  extinct  in  their  members,  or  ter 
the  generous  feelings  buried  under  the  weight  of 
selfish  indulgences.  The  officers  who  had  com- 
manded in  the  vessels  which  had  been  taken 
were  all  tried  by  court-martial,  honourably  acquit- 
ed,  and  immediately  after  employed  anew.  This 
was  going  to  work  in  the  right  spirit ;  there  was 
no  attempt  to  select  a  second  Byng  to  be  the  ex- 
piatory victim  for  popular  clamour  or  ministerial 
neglect.  The  most  vigorous  efforts  were  made 
by  the  Admiralty,  at  once  to  strengthen  the  squad- 
rons on  the  coast  of  America,  and  fit  out  single 
ships,  which  might,  from  their  size,  crews,  and 
weight  of  metal,  really  be  a  match  for  the  gigan- 
tic frigates  which  the  United  States  had  sent  forth 
to  prowl  through  the  deep.  Several  vessels  were 
commenced  on  the  model  of  the  American  frig- 
ates and  sloops,  which  had  been  found  by  ex- 
perience so  swift-sailing  and  formidable  in  ac- 
tion ;  and  secret  instructions  were  given  to  the 
commanders  of  vessels  on  the  North  American 
station  not  to  hazard  an  encounter  with  an  op- 
ponent nominally  of  the  same  class,  unless  there 
was  something  like  a  real  as  well  as  an  apparent 
equality  between  them.  Greater  care  was,  at 
the  same  time,  taken  in  the  selection  of  crews ;  a 
larger  proportion  of  men  was  given  to  the  cannon 
on  board ;  and  orders  were  issued  for  the  frequent 
exercise  of  the  men  in  ball  practice,  both  with 
small  arms  and  great  guns;  a  point  of  vital  im- 
portance in  naval  warfare,  but  which  had  hitherto 
been  in  an  unaccountable  manner  neglected, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  in  all  the  departments 
in  the  British  navy.t 

The  good  effects  of  these  improvements  speed- 
ily appeared  in  the  next  naval  ac-  „    .    _ 

..  i-   i  j      ci-    t   i r>„-     Good  effects  of 

tions  which  ensued.    Sir  John  Bor-  these  efforts 

lase  Warren,  who  commanded  on  and  supineness 
the  North  American  station,  estab-  of  the  Ameri- 
lished  a  vigilant  blockade  of  the  ™nntff0vcrn" 
harbours  of  the  United  States;  their 
commerce  was  soon  entirely  ruined,  the  im- 
mense carrying  trade  they  had  so  long  conducted 
slipped  from  their  hands;  and  such  was  the  con- 


*  Exercitus,  from  exerceo,  to  exercise. 

\  James,  vi.,  144,  151,  196.     Ann.  *eg.,  1813,  108,  109. 
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sequence  of  this  upon  their  national  finances, 
which  depended  almost  entirely  on  custom-house 
duties,  that  the  public  revenue  had  sunk,  since 
the  war  had  commenced,  from  twenty-four  mill- 
ions   of  dollars    annually   to    eight    millions.* 
Paralyzed  in  this  manner,  in  the  sinews  of  war, 
by  the  first  results  of  the  contest,  the  American 
government  were  in  no  condition  to  augment 
their  expenditure;  and,  notwithstanding  the  en- 
thusiasm which  their  glorious  successes  had  ex- 
cited in  the  country,  no  attempt  was  made  by 
Congress  during  the  year  1812  to  increase  their 
naval  force.    In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year, 
however,  they  passed  two  acts,  the  one  authori- 
zing the  building  of  four  74  gun  ships,  and  four 
of  44;  and  in  March  six  additional  sloops  were 
ordered  to  be  built  for  the  ocean;  and  for  the 
lakes  as  many  as  the  public  service  might  re- 
quire.    But  a  very  considerable  period  might  be 
expected  to  elapse  before  these  vessels  could  be 
ready  for  sea,  and  meantime  their  trade  was  de- 
stroyed, and  the  danger  imminent.    On  the  other 
hand,  a  close  blockade  was  maintained  by  the 
British  of  all  their  harbours :   the  bays  of  the 
Anril29   Chesapeake    and    the   Delaware  were 
scoured   by  Admiral  Cockburn   at  the 
head  of  a  light  squadron,  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  various  landings,  by  bodies  of  marines, 
effected  along  their  shores,  which,  besides  do- 
ing considerable  damage  to  the  enemy's  naval 
3tores  and  arsenals,  kept  the  towns  on  the  coast 
in  a  constant  state  of  alarm.t 

Among  the  many  officers  in  the  British  navy 
The  Shannon  wno  ardently  desired  to  meet  even  on 
and  Chesa-  inferior  terms,  but  with  an  adequate 
peake.  -  crew,  with  the  American  forty-four- 
gun  frigates,  was  Captain  Brokk  of  the  Shan- 
non. This  admirable  officer  commanded  a  frig- 
gate  pierced  for  38  guns,  but  really  mounting 
52;  and  he  had  for  many  years  trained  the  crew, 
whom  by  admirable  management  he  had  brought 
to  the  highest  state  of  discipline  and  subordina- 
tion, to  the  practice  of  ball  firing.  Being  sta- 
tioned off  Boston,  where  the  Chesapeake,  under 
Captain  Lawrence,  of  49  guns,  had  passed  the 
winter,  Captain  Broke,  to  render  the  combat 
equal,  sent  away  the  Tenedos,  of  equal  strength, 
his  consort,  with  instructions  not  to  return  for 
three  weeks;  and  when  she  was  fairly  out  of 
sight,  he  stood  in  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour, 
and  sent  a  challenge,  couched  in  the  most  cour- 
teous terms,  to  the  captain  of  the  Chesapeake, 
stating  the  exact  amount  of  his  forces,  and  invi- 
ting him  to  single  combat  for  the  honour  of  their 
respective  flags.t     Having  despatched  this  let- 


*  Home  produce,  and  of  foreign  countries,  exported  from 
America. 

Tears.  Foreijn.  Home.  Total. 

1805  £11,078,964  £8,830,625        £19,909,589 

1806  12,559,006  8,594,526  21,153,552 

1807  12,425,741  10,145,747  22,571,488 

1812  1,769,817  6,256,689  8,026,506 

1813  593,301  5,220,031  5,813,322 

1814  30,243  1,412,973  1,443,216 
— Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  ii.,  191. 

t  Cooper,  ii.,  204,  205.     Ann.  Reg.,  1813,  109. 

t  "  As  the  Chesapeake  appears  to  be  now  ready  for  sea, 
I  request  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  meet  the  Shannon 
with  her,  ship  to  ship,  to  try  the  fortunes  of  our  respective 
flags.  All  interruption  shall  be  provided  against.  I  en- 
treat you,  sir,  not  to  imagine  that  I  am  urged  by  mere  per- 
sonal vanity  to  the  wish  of  meeting  the  Chesapeake  ;  we 
have  both  nobler  motives.  You  will  feel  it  as  a  compli- 
ment, if  I  say  that  the  result  of  our  meeting  may  be  the 
most  grateful  service  I  can  render  to  my  country ;  and  I 
doubt  not  that  you,  equally  confident  of  success,  will  feel 
convinced  that  it  is  only  by  repeated  triumphs  in  even  com- 
bat, that  you  can  console  your  country  for  the  loss  of  that 
trade  it  caa  no  longer  protect.    Favour  me  with  a  speedy 


ter,  Captain  Broke,  with  colours  flying,  lay  close 
in  to  Boston  lighthouse;  and  soon  the  Chesa- 
peake was  under  weigh,  surrounded  by  numerous 
barges  and  pleasure-boats,  which,  amid  loud 
cheers,  accompanied  her  some  way  out  to  what 
they  deemed  a  certain  victory.  Captain  Law- 
rence of  the  Chesapeake  had  not  received  Cap- 
tain Brake's  challenge  when  he  stood  out;  but 
he  was  loo  brave  a  man  to  shun  an  offered  com- 
bat on  equal  terms,  and  such  was  the  confidence 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  entertained  in 
his  success,  that  they  had  prepared  a  public  sup- 
per to  greet  the  victors  on  their  return,  with  their 
prisoners,  to  the  harbour.* 

Meanwhile,  Captain  Broke  at  the  mast-head 
was  anxiously  watching  the  move-  Approach (lf the 
ments  of  the  American  frigate,  and  Shannon  and 
beheld  with  a  thrill  of  delight,  such  Chesapeake, 
as  the  brave  only  can  know,  first  June  i- 
her  fore-topsail,  then  her  other  topsails  loosed 
and  sheeted  home,  and  soon  after  a  signal  gun 
fired,  the  topgallant  sails  loosed  and  set,  and  at 
length  the  vessel  under  weigh,  and  standing  out 
with  a  light  air  for  the  bay.     The  order  to  clear 
for  action  was  immediately  given  on  board  the 
Shannon,  and  as  promptly  obeyed;  and  soon  the 
two  vessels  neared,  the  Shannon  clewing  up  her 
foresail,  and  with  her  main-topsail  braced  flat, 
under  a  light  breeze  from  the  shore,  that  the 
Chesapeake  might  overtake  her.    The  Ameri- 
can came  gallantly  down  with  three  flags  flying, 
on  one  of  which  was  inscribed,  "  Sailors'  rights 
and  free  trade."     The  Shannon  had  a  unicorn 
jack  at  the  fore-mast,  and  an  old  rusty  blue  en- 
sign at  the  mizen  peak,  and  two  other  ensigns 
rolled  up  and  ready  to  be  hoisted,  if  either  of 
these  should  be  shot  away.     Her  heavy  guns 
were  loaded  alternately  with  two  round  shot  and 
a  hundred  and  fifty  musket-balls,  and  with  one 
round  and  one  double-headed  shot  in  each  gun. 
At  a  quarter  to  six  the  enemy  hauled  up  within 
two  hundred  yards  of  the  Shannon's  weather 
beam,  and  her  crew  gave  three  cheers ;  Captain 
Broke  upon  that  harangued  his  men,  telling;  them 
that  that  day  would  decide  the  superiority  of 
British    seamen,   when   properly   trained,   over 
those  of  all  other  nations;  and  that  the  Shannon 
would  show  how  short  a  time  the  Americans  had 
to  boast  when  opposed  to  an  equal  force.    Loud 
cheers  followed  this  gallant  appeal,  and  the  two 
ships  being  not  now  more  than  a  stone-throw 
asunder,  the  order  was  given  to  the  crew  of  the 
Shannon  to  commence  firing.t 

Slowly,  and  with  deliberate  aim,  the  British 
guns  were  pointed,  and  discharged  The  ches- 
successively  at  the  American  frigate  apeake  is 
as  she  passed,  receiving,  at  the  same  hoarded, 
time,  her  broadside,  which  was  delivered  at 
once,  and  with  great  effect.  But  the  Shannon's 
guns,  admirably  directed,  soon  injured  the  Ches- 
apeake's rigging,  as  well  as  made  dreadful  havoc 
among  her  men ;  and  after  two  or  three  broad- 
sides had  in  this  manner  been  exchanged,  the 
Chesapeake,  attempting  to  haul  her  foresail  up, 
fell  on  board  the  Shannon,  whose  starboard 
bower-anchor  locked  with  her  mizen  channels. 
In  this  situation  the  great  guns  ceased  firing, 
except  the  Shannon's  two  aftermost  guns,  thirty- 
two  pound  carronades,  loaded  with  grape  and 
round  shot,  which  soon  beat  in  the  sternports  of 
the  Chesapeake,  and,  sweeping  the  deck,  drove 


reply  :  we  are  short  of  provisions  and  water,  and  cannot  re- 
main long  here  " — James,  vi.,  199. 

*  James,  vi.,  198,  199.     Cooper,  ii.,  284.  285. 

t  James,  ii.,  202.     Cooper,  ii.,  287. 
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the  men  from  their  quarters.  For  a  few  min- 
utes a  sharp  fire  of  musketry  was  kept  up  by 
the  marines  on  both  sides ;  but  ere  long,  Cap- 
tain Broke,  observing  that  the  Americans  were 
not  standing  to  their  guns,  ordered  the  two  ships 
to  be  lashed  together,  and  the  boarders  to  be 
called  up  from  below.  Mr.  Stevens,  the  Shan- 
non's boatswain,  a  veteran  who  had  fought  in 
todney's  action,  immediately  set  about  making 
th^  -hips  fast,  outside  the  Shannon's  bulwark, 
and  w.  i'e  so  employed,  he  had  his  left  arm, 
which  hei^  ->n  to  the  enemy's  rigging,  hacked 
off'  by  repeated  sabre  cuts  from  their  marines, 
and  his  body  mo. 'ally  wounded  with  musketry 
from  the  tops ;  but,  id  spite  of  all,  he  had  fasten- 
ed the  ships  together  with  the  right  arm  ere  his 
hold  relaxed  in  death !  a  ueed  of  heroism  wor- 
thy of  ancient  Rome.* 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  brave  Captain  Law- 


Desperate  COn- 


rence,  and  several  other  officers  in 


flict  by  which  the  Chesapeake,  were  wounded,  and 
she  was  carried.  Captain  Broke,  at  the  head  of  the 
boarders,  leaped  upon  the  Chesapeake's  quarter- 
deck, on  which  scarce  an  American  was  to  be 
seen ;  and  the  men  quickly  following,  the  sea- 
men on  the  gangways,  twenty-five  in  number, 
were,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  overpowered,  or 
driven  below  ;  and  the  second  party  of  boarders 
having  now  come  forward  amid  loud  cheers, 
the  hatchways  were  closed  down,  and  a  sharp 
fire  opened  upon  the  marines  in  the  tops,  who 
kept  up  a  destructive  discharge  of  musketry. 
The  sailors  from  the  Shannon's  fore-yard,  head- 
ed by  Mr.  Smith,  at  the  same  time  forced  their 
way  up  to  the  Chesapeake's  main  yard,  and 
thence  to  her  tops,  which  in  a  few  minutes  were 
cleared.  Captain  Broke  at  this  moment  was 
furiously  assailed  by  three  American  sailors 
who  had  previously  submitted;  he  succeeded  in 
parrying  a  thrust  at  his  breast,  but  was  immedi- 
ately after  knocked  down  by  the  butt-end  of  a 
musket.  As  he  rose,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing,  in  his  own  words,  "  the  American  flag 
hauled  down,  and  the  proud  old  British  Union 
floating  triumphantly  over  it."  So  rapid  was 
the  action,  that  fifteen  minutes  only  elapsed 
from  the  time  the  first  gun  was  fired  till  the 
Chesapeake  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
British.  Unhappily,  Lieutenant  Watt,  who 
hauled  down  the  enemy's  colours,  not  having 
immediately  succeeded  in  hoisting  the  British 
above  it,  was  killed,  with  two  of  his  men,  by  a 
discharge  of  musketry  from  the  Shannon's  ma- 
rines, in  the  belief  that  the  conflict  still  contin- 
ued. Yet,  in  this  short  period,  the  Chesapeake 
had  sustained  a  loss  of  forty-seven  killed  and 
ninety-eight  wounded;  a  dreadful  proof  of  the 
admirable  training  in  the  use  of  their  arms,  both 
small  and  great,  which  the  Shannon's  people 
had  received.  Her  own  loss  had  also  been  se- 
vere :  it  amounted  to  twenty-four  killed  and 
fifty-nine  wounded.tt 

Perhaps  no  single  combat  between  vessels  of 
war  ever  produced  so  great  a  moral  impression 
as  this  did,  both  in  the  United  States  and  the 


*  James,  ii.,  202,  203.  Brent.,  ii.,  491.  Cooper,  ii.,  287. 
Captain  Brake's  Despatch,  Ann.  Reg.,  1812,  185.  App.  to 
Chron. 

t  Cooper,  ii.,  289,  290.     Brenton,  ii.,  492,  493.    James, 
vi.,  202,  205.     Captain  Brake's  Despatch,  Ann.  Reg.,  1812, 
185. 
X  Comparative  force  of  the  combatants. 

Shannon.         Chesapeake, 

Broadside  guns 25  25 

Weight  in  lbs 538  590 

CTew,  men  only 306  376 

—James,  vi.,  209. 


British  islands.  The  Americans  had  fallen  into 
the  fault  of  the  British,  and  began  to  Great  moral 
think  themselves,  from  their  extraor-  effect  of  this 
dinary  success,  invincible  in  naval  victory, 
warfare :  the  English,  unaccustomed  to  disas- 
ters at  sea,  had  almost  begun  to  fear  that  their 
long  career  of  glory  on  the  ocean  was  drawing 
to  a  close,  when  they  sustained  such  repeated 
shocks  from  a  maritime  force  so  diminutive  as 
that  of  the  United  States.  Proportionally  great 
was  the  despondency  on  one  side  and  joy  on  the 
other,  when  the  result  of  this  action,  where  an 
equality  for  the  first  time  obtained  between  the 
combatants,  and  due  attention  had  been  paid  in 
both  cases  to  their  training,  explained  at  once 
to  what  causes  the  former  disasters  had  been 
owing.oo  The  effect  in  restoring  public  confi- 
dence in  Great  Britain  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
navy  was  immense,  and  the  feelings  of  every 
right-thinking  man  in  the  country  went  along 
with  government  when  they  made  Captain 
Broke  a  baronet.  The  brave  victor  brought  his 
prize,  amid  the  loud  cheers  of  the  inhabitants 
and  sailors  in  the  harbour,  who  manned  every 
spar  of  their  vessels,  into  Halifax,  where  the  la- 
mented Captain  Lawrence  soon  after  breathed 
his  last,  and  was  buried  with  military  honours 
in  presence  of  all  the  British  officers  on  the  sta- 
tion, who  uncovered  as  their  noble  antagonist 
was  lowered  into  the  grave.* 

No  long  period  elapsed  before  it  appeared 
from  other  detached  combats,  of  which 
alone  this  naval  warfare  admitted,  that  Combats  «f 
the  old  superiority  of  the  British  navy  sek^The 
remained  unimpaired.  The  British  Boxer  and 
brig  Boxer,  of  fourteen  guns  and  six-  Enterprise, 
ty-six  men,  was  indeed  taken  bv  the  the  Pelican 
a  •  •      t-i    .  •  .•     ■    .  and  Argus. 

American  brig  Enterprise,  of  sixteen 

guns  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  ;  the  for- 
mer defect  of  inadequate  manning  hav- 
ing paralyzed  all  the  efforts  of  devoted  ep  ' 
valour,  which  proved  fatal  to  the  commanders 
of  both  vessels,  who  were  killed  during  its  con- 
tinuance ;  but  on  the  next  occasion,  when  any- 
thing like  equality  of  force  existed,  the  result 
was  in  favour  of  the  British.  On  the  14th  of  Au- 
gust, the  Pelican,  British  brig  of  eigh-  ,  .. 
teen  guns,  met  the  American  brig  Ar-  ug' 
gus,  of  twenty ;  and  as  the  crew  of  the  latter  was 
somewhat  superior,  and  the  broadside  weight  of 
metal  a  little  in  favour  of  the  former,  the  com- 
batants were  very  nearly  matched. t  The  ac- 
tion soon  became  extremely  warm,  and  before  it 
had  lasted  many  minutes  Captain  Allen  of  the 
Argus  was  severely  wounded,  and  the  rigging 
of  his  vessel  so  much  cut  up  that  the  command 
of  it  was  lost.  At  length,  after  a  gallant  resist- 
ance, the  Pelican  succeeded  in  raking  the  Ar- 
gus, and  shortly  after  carried  her  by  boarding. 
The  Argus  had  six  killed  and  eighteen  wound- 

oo  XXXVIII.  Captain  Marryatt,  in  his  "Diary  in  Amer- 
ica," decides  altogether  adversely  to  the  unfounded  boast  of 
Mr.  Alison.  The  judgment  and  authority  of  a  sailor  in  aihar- 
itime  case  ordinarily  are  preferable  to  those  of  a  landsman. 
The  naval  officer  thus  announced  his  opinion  :  "  Lawrence 
fought  under  disadvantages — many  of  his  ship's  company, 
hastily  collected  together,  were  not  sober ;  and  there  was  a 
want  of  organization,  from  just  coming  out  of  harbour,  which 
is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  his  defeat."  These  are  the 
contrasted  decisions  of  a  regular  professional  mariner  and 
of  an  inexperienced  student. 
*  Cooper,  ii.,  291,  233.     James,  vi.,  209. 

Pelican.  Argus. 

t      Broadside  guns 9  10 

Weight  in  lbs... 262  228 

Crew,  men  only 101  122 

Tons 385  316 

—James,  vi.,  223  j  and  Coopkr,  ii.,  308. 
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ed,  the  Pelican  two  killed  and  five  wounded. 
This  action  was  the  more  remarkable,  that  it 
took  place  off  St.  David's,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Irish  Channel.* 

Various  operations  were  undertaken  this  sum- 
Naval  opera-  mer  in  the  Bay  of  Chesapeake  by 
tions  in  Ches-  the  British  squadron  under  the  com- 
apeake  Bay.  mand  of  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren, 
June  21.  km  ^ey  were  not  attended  with  any 

remarkable  success.  An  attack  on  Craney  Isl- 
and, which  the  Americans  had  fortified,  failed 
from  the  water  being  found  too  shallow,  when 
the  boats  approached  the  shore,  to  admit  of  the 
troops  being  landed;  but  some  gallant  boat  en- 
terprises against  schooners  of  the  enemy  had 
previously  proved  successful.  The  British  were 
consoled  for  this  check  by  the  victorious  issue 
j  „6  of  an  attack  made  by  Sir  Sidney  Beck- 
une  '  with,  with  a  strong  body  of  marines,  on 
an  American  post  and  battery  at  Hampton,  which 
was  quickly  stormed  two  days  after,  and  all  its 
guns  taken;  some  acts  of  violence  were  com- 
mitted on  the  inhabitants  during  the  heat  of  the 
assault,  which  gave  rise  to  much  acrimonious 
feeling  in  the  United  States.  Shortly  after,  two 
Jul    13   nne  b"£s>  tne  Anaconda  and  Atlas,  the 

7  '  former  of  ten,  the  latter  of  eighteen  guns, 
were  taken  in  Ocracoke  harbour  by  the  boats 
j.    „.    and  marines  of  the  squadron  under  Lieu- 

7  '  tenant  Westphal;  and  Captain  Fleury  in 
the  Martin,  who  had  grounded  in  the  Delaware, 
most  gallantly  beat  off  an  attack  by  a  cloud  of 
American  gunboats,  and  at  length,  when  the 
tide  rose,  made  off  with  one  as  his  prize,  to  the 
great  mortification  of  the  crowd  on  shore,  who 
had  hastened  to  witness  what  they  deemed  a 
certain  victory.  The  American  squadron  of 
frigates  put  to  sea  from  New- York,  but  was 
speedily  pursued  by  the  British  squadron  of  su- 
perior strength,  and  blockaded  in  New-London. 
Upon  the  whole,  although  the  operations  in  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Bays  were  not  attend- 
ed with  any  great  results,  yet  they  had  the  effect 
of  completely  destroying  the  trade  of  the  most 
flourishing  harbours  in  the  United  States ;  and 
sensibly  demonstrated  to  the  people  the  folly  of 
the  war  in  which  they  had  engaged,  in  which, 
without  the  slightest  hope  of  territorial  aggran- 
dizement, they  were  undergoing  the  realities  of 
naval  blockade,  national  insult,  and  commercial 
ruin.t 

The  operations  by  land  during  the  year  1813 
_  .  were  conducted  on  a  greater  scale 
b/land'l'and  than  in  the  preceding  campaign,  and 
American  though  they  terminated,  upon  the 
preparations  whole,  gloriously  for  the  British  arms, 
for  the  war.  yet  t^e  contest  was  more  bloody,  and 
success  more  various.  The  absorbing  interest 
of  the  contest,  yet  doubtful  and  undecided,  in 
the  Peninsula,  and  the  urgent  necessity  of  send- 
ing off  every  sabre  and  bayonet  that  could  be 
spared  to  feed  the  army  of  Wellington,  rendered 
it  a  matter  of  impossibility  to  despatch  an  ade- 
quate force  to  the  Canadian  frontier,  and  com- 
pelled government,  how  reluctantly  soever,  to 
intrust  the  defence  of  those  provinces  mainly  to 
the  bravery  and  patriotism  of  their  inhabitants. 
Nor  was  the  confidence  reposed  in  vain;  al- 
though, as  the  Americans  had  now  accumula- 
ted a  considerable  force  on  the  frontier,  the 
struggle  was  more  violent,  and  victory  alterna- 

*  James,  vi.,  221,  223.  Brenton,  ii.,  495.  Cooper,  ii., 
308,  309.     Ann.  Reg.,  1831,  112. 

t  James,  vi.,  224,  239.  Ann.  Reg.,  1813,  184.  Cooper, 
ii.,  312,  326. 


ted  with  disaster.  The  American  government 
as  is  the  case  with  all  Democratic  states,  had 
rushed  into  the  contest  wholly  unprepared,  alike 
by  land  and  sea,  to  maintain  it,  and  they  had,  in 
consequence,  sustained  nothing  but  disaster  on 
the  former  element;  and  if,  on  the  latter,  they 
met  with  extraordinary  success,  it  was  entirely 
owing  to  the  hardihood  and  skill  of  their  sea- 
men, coupled  with  the  dispersion  of  the  British 
force,  and  the  accidental  ignorance  of  the  Eng- 
lish government  of  the  structure  and  size  of  the 
American  frigates.  But  the  national  passion 
was  now  roused  in  the  United  States,  and  great 
efforts  were  made  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
vigour.  It  has  been  already  noticed,  . 
that  four  additional  ships  of  the  line  and  an'  ' 
four  sloops  were  ordered  to  be  built,  and  a  loan 
of  16,000,000  dollars  was  contracted  for  M  ,  . 
at  7£  per  cent. ;  and  in  order  to  excite  arc  ' 
the  ardour  of  their  own,  and,  if  possible,  shake 
the  fidelity  of  British  seamen,  the  war  was  justi- 
fied, in  an  elaborate  report  presented  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Foreign  Relations  to  Congress,  and  ap- 
proved by  them,  entirely  on  the  ground  of  the 
right  claimed  by  the  English  government  to 
search  for  and  reclaim  British  subjects  on  board 
of  American  vessels.  This  they  were  deter- 
mined at  all  hazards  to  resist,  should  they  stand 
alone  in  the  contest :  "  for  to  appeal  to  arms  in 
defence  of  a  right,  and  to  lay  them  down  with- 
out securing  it,  would  be  considered  in  no  other 
light  than  a  relinquishment  of  it."* 

The  first  operations  of  the  campaign  in  Can- 
ada proved  singularly  unfortunate  T 
to  the  Americans.     In  the  end  of  ^To"  Gen- 
January,  General  Winchester,  with  eral  Winches- 
a  thousand  men,  crossed  over  to  at-  ter,  and  cap- 
tack  Fort  Detroit  in  the  upper  prov-  jUrebof  °s~ 
ince,  and,  before  any  force  could  be    ens  UTg' 
assembled  to  resist  him,  made  himself  master 
of  Frenchtown.  twenty-six  miles  from  that  place. 
General  Proctor,  however,  who  commanded  the 
British  forces  in  that  quarter,  no  sooner  heard 
of  this  irruption,  than   he  hastily  assembled  a 
body  of  five  hundred  regulars  and  militia,  being 
the  Glengarry  fencibles,  and  six  hundred  Indi- 
ans, and  commenced  an  attack  upon  the  inva- 
ders, two  days  afterward,  in  the  fort  of  Ogdens- 
burg.    The  assault  was  made  under  cir-  Jan  ^ 
cumstances  of  the  utmost  difficulty ;  deep 
snow  impeded  the  assailants  at  every  step,  and 
the  American  marksmen,  from  behind  their  de- 
fences, kept  up  a  very  heavy  fire ;  but  the  gallan- 
try of  the  British  overcame  every  obstacle,  and  the 
fort  was  carried,  with  eleven  guns,  all  its  stores, 
and  two  armed  schooners  in  the  harbour  f 

But  a  far  more  material  success  soon  consoled 
the  Americans  for  their  reverses.  Carture  of 
By  indefatigable  exertions  during  York,  the  cap- 
the   winter,    they   had    augmented  ital  of  Upper 
their  naval  force  in  Sackett's  Har-  Canada- 
bour  so  considerably,  that  the  British  squadron 
on  Lake  Ontario  was  no  longer  a  match  for 
them.     Nor  is  this  surprising ;  for  the  Ameri- 
cans built  their  ships  at  their  own  doors,  with 
all  their  materials  at  hand,  while  the  British, 
from  the  long  export  of  timber  to  England,  had 
not  even  wood  in  abundance,  and  were  obliged 
to  bring  all  their  naval  stores  from  Great  Brit- 
ain ;  and  it  was  computed  that  each  gun,  before 
it  was  launched  on  the  lakes,  had  cost  a  thou- 

*  Report  to  Congress,  Jan.  29,  1813.  Ann.  Reg.,  1813, 
178,  181.     Cooper,  ii.,  204,  205. 
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sand  pounds.    Encouraged  by  this  circumstance, 

•  the  Americans  fitted  out  an  expedition  of  sev- 

„    enteen  hundred  men,  who  sailed  from 

pn  '  Sackett's  Harbour  on  board  fourteen 
armed  vessels,  and  two  days  afterward  effected 
a  landing,  after  a  sharp  conflict,  at  the  old  lbrt  of 
Toronto,  three  miles  from  York,  the  capital  of 
Upper  Canada.  General  Sheaffe  commanded 
the  British  forces  in  that  quarter ;  but  he  could 
only  collect  seven  hundred  regulars  and  militia, 
and  a  hundred  Indians  ;  with  these,  however,  he 
made  a  stout  resistance  in  the  woods  and  thick- 
ets, in  the  course  of  which  the  grenadiers  of  the 
8th  regiment  fell  to  a  man.  tie  was  at  last 
overpowered,  and  compelled  to  fall  back  to  the 
town,  which  was  weakly  fortified ;  and  in  its 
bastion  was  a  large  magazine  of  powder,  which 
exploded  as  the  assailants  were  advancing  to 
the  attack.  Two  hundred  of  them,  with  Gen- 
eral Pike,  their  commander,  were  blown  into 
the  air  by  this  catastrophe,  and  half  that  num- 
ber of  the  British ;  but  the  walls  were  thrown 
down  by  the  shock,  and  the  defences  were  no 
longer  maintainable,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
Chauncey,  with  his  flotilla,  had  worked  his  way 
into  the  harbour.  Sheaffe,  therefore,  wisely 
availed  himself  of  the  consternation  produced 
among  the  Americans  by  the  explosion  to  effect 
his  retreat  in  the  direction  of  Kingston,  with 
the  whole  regulars  who  remained  unhurt,  about 
four  hundred  in  number;  and,  though  the  en- 
emy seized  all  the  public  stores  that  were  left 
in  the  place,  they  re-embarked  with  such  haste 
that  they  were  all  abandoned;  and,  by  their  own 
admission,  the  only  trophies  they  brought  away 
"were  "  a  stand  of  colours  and  a  human  scalp." 
The  Americans,  however,  carried  off  three  hun- 
dred prisoners,  and  an  equal  number  were  killed 
and  wounded  on  either  side  in  the  action ;  and 
the  British  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  a  large 
ship  on  the  stocks,  and  extensive  naval  stores, 
which  they  were  obliged  to  burn  to  prevent  them 
from  fa.'ling  into  the  enemy's  hands.* 

The  American  squadron,  after  this  success, 
.,  ,ir    c       sailed  away  to  Sackett's  Harbour 

April  26.    Sue-   .  r     ■>  ... 

cess  at  the  fords  forre-enlorcements,  in  order  topros- 
of  Miami,  and  ecute  their  ulterior  operations ;  and 
failure  at  Sack-  meanwhile,  Colonel  Proctor,  cross- 

«tt*  Harbour.     ^  Lake  ^^  made  &  ^^  ^^ 

nine  hundred  regulars  and  mililia,  and  twelve 
hundred  Indians,  at  General  Harrison,  who 
lay  with  bis  division  near  the  rapids  of  the 
Miami,  on  the  American  side,  in  a  position 
strengthened  by  blockhouses  and  batteries,  which 
defied  every  attack  made  upon  them.  Mean- 
while, two  American  regiments,  eight  hundred 
strong,  under  General  Clay,  approached  to  aid 
Harrison,  and  at  first,  by  a  sudden  attack,  car- 
ried part  of  the  British  batteries.  Having  in- 
cautiously  followed  up  their  success  too 
y  '  lar,  however,  these  regiments  were  sur- 
rounded by  the  British  and  Indian's,  and,  after 
a  desperate  struggle,  totally  defeated,  with  the 
loss  of  two  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  and 
five  hundred  prisoners,  while  the  English  lost 
only  fifteen  killed  and  forty-five  wounded.  Mean- 
time, a  considerable  re-enforcement  of  sailors 
having  reached  the  British  side  of  Lake  Ontario, 
the  squadron  on  that  lake,  under  their  able  and 
gallant  officer,  Sir  James  Yeo,  was  enabled  to 
put  to  sea  from  Kingston,  and  a  combined  at- 
tack by  land  and  water  was  attempted  on  Sack- 

*  Ann.  Reg.,  1813,  180.    Christie,  74,  75.     Armstrong, 
i.,  129,  132. 
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ett's  Harbour,  the  principal  naval  establishment 
of  the  enemy  on  that  inland  sea.  The  ex- 
pedition  excited  great  interest  on  both  "'"J28- 
sides  of  the  water,  and  the  most  sanguine  hopes 
were  entertained  by  the  British  that  it  would  lead 
to  the  destruction  of  this  growing  and  formidable 
naval  establishment  of  the  enemy.  These  hopes, 
however,  were  miserably  disappointed.  The 
troops  landed,  indeed,  and,  after  some  sharp  skir- 
mishing, advanced  over  a  narrow  isthmus,  con- 
necting the  island  on  which  they  had  landed 
with  the  mainland.  Though  the  British  were 
only  seven  hundred  strong,  and  the  Americans, 
m  the  absence  of  their  main  force,  about  a  thou- 
sand, yet  the  whole  American  militia  took  to 
flight  on  the  first  discharge,  leaving  the  regulars, 
not  more  than  four  hundred  strong,  to  sustain 
the  combat.  In  the  first  moment  of  alarm,  their 
officers  actually  set  fire  to  their  naval  store- 
houses, arsenal,  and  barracks,  which  were  speed- 
ily consumed.  Unhappily,  this  was  deemed  a 
sufficient  achievement  by  Sir  George  Prevost, 
who,  conceiving  his  force  not  adequate  to  any 
farther  operation,  re-embarked  his  troops,  at  a 
time  when  a  vigorous  assault  would  probably 
have  led  to  the  entire  capture  of  this  important 
depot,  and  the  immediate  settlement  of  the  naval 
contest  on  the  lakes.* 

The  principal  American  force  on  Lake  On- 
tario, about  six  thousand  strong,  Reduction  of 
were  at  this  juncture  engaged  in  an  Fort  George  by 
attack  on  Fort  George  at  the  west-  the  American*, 
ern  extremity  of  the  lake.  Early  May  87, 
in  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  May,  a  combined 
attack  was  made,  both  by  the  naval  and  military 
forces,  on  that  stronghold  ;  the  former  under  the 
command  of  Commodore  Chauncey,  the  latter 
led  by  General  Dearborn.  General  Vincent,  who 
commanded  the  British  in  that  quarter,  could 
not  muster  above  nine  hundred  soldiers;  but 
with  this  handful  of  men  he  made  a  most  gallant 
resistance,  until  at  length  the  works,  especially 
on  the  lake-front,  being  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
heavy  cannonade,  the  British  commander  blew 
up  the  fort,  and  withdrew,  with  the  loss  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  to  a  strong  position  on 
Burlington  heights,  near  the  head  of  the  lake, 
where  he  collected  detachments  from  Chippewa, 
Fort  Erie,  and  other  points,  and  assembled  about 
sixteen  hundred  troops,  of  which  one  half  were 
regular  soldiers.  After  this  success  the  Ameri- 
cans advanced  to  dueenstown,  and  being  strong- 
ly re-enforced,  established  themselves  in  a  solid 
manner  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  with  nearly  six 
thousand  men.t 

This  was  by  far  the  most  formidable  lodg- 
ment which  the  Americans  had  ef-  _,.     .       . 

-  ,    .        .        _.  ..  .  lne  Americans 

lected  in  the  Canadian  territory,  are  defeated  at 
and  it   excited,  in   consequence,  stony  Creek, 
equal  attention  and  alarm  through  B6**?*8',1^?' 
the    whole     British    possessions.  aadBlackRock- 
General  Dearborn  now  confidently  anticipated 
their  entire  conquest  at  no  distant  period;  and 
to  dislodge  Vincent  from  his  position,  he  pushed 
forward  a  body  of  three  thousand  infantry,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  horse,  and  nine  guns. 
No  sooner  was  the  English  general  ap-    une 
prized  of  their  approach,  than  he  despatched  eight 
hundred  men,  under  Colonel  Harvey,  to  retard 
their  advance;  and  this  gallant  officer  finding, 
when  he  arrived  near  the  enemy,  that  they  kept 
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a  bad  look-out,  resolved  on  a  nocturnal  surprise. 
This  was  accordingly  executed,  in  the  most  brill- 
iant style,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  and  with  such 
success  that  two  generals  and  a  hundred  and  fifty 
men  were  made  prisoners,  and  four  guns  cap- 
tured. After  this  check,  the  enemy  retreated  to 
Fort  George  in  great  confusion.  Having  re- 
covered from  this  disaster,  Dearborn,  a  fortnight 
after,  sent  out  an  expedition  of  six  hundred  men 
to  dislodge  a  British  picket,  which  was 
June  24.  p0Slej  al  a  p]ace  called  Beavers'  Dams, 

a  few  miles  from  GLueenstown.    They  were  soon 
beset  on  their  road  through  the  woods  by  Cap- 
lain  Kerr,  with  a  small  body  of  Indians,  and 
Lieutenant  Fitz  Gibbon,  at  the  head  of  forty-six 
of  the  49th  regiment,  not  two  hundred  strong  in 
all ;  but  this  little  force  was  so  skilfully  disposed 
as  to  make  the  Americans  believe  they  were  the 
light  troops  of  a  very  superior  army,  which  in 
fact  was  approaching,  though  it  had  not  come 
up.    They  surrendered  in  consequence,  five  hun- 
dred in  number,  with  two  guns  and  two  stand- 
ards.    Shortly  after,  a   successful  expedition 
was  undertaken  against  the  American  fortified 
harbour  of  Black  Rock  on  Lake  Ontario,  which 
was  burned,  with  all  its  naval  stores  and 
July  "•  vessels,  by  a  British  detachment  under 
Colonel  Bishopp,  who,  unfortunately,  fell  in  the 
moment  of  victory;   while  the  British  flotilla 
on  Lake  Champlain  captured  two  armed  schoon- 
ers, of  eleven  guns  each :  a  success  of  no  small 
importance,  in  a  warfare  where  so  much  depend- 
ed on  the  command  of  those  inland  waters.* 
These  repeated  disasters  so  disconcerted  the 
,    Americans,  that  though  their  force 
Fort  George,    at  Fort  George  was  still  more  than 
and  repulse  of  double  that  of  the  British  who  ad- 
Proctor  at      vanced  against   it,  yet   they  kept 
Sandusky.       cautiously  within  their  lines,  and 
submitted  to  be  insulted  by  the  English  troops, 
who  not  only  cooped  them  up  within  their  walls, 
but  actually  advanced  to  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  their  guns.     Prevost,  however,  wisely 
judged  that  it  v/ould  be  the  height  of  impru- 
dence to  assault  the  Americans,  driven  to  des- 
peration, with  half  their  number,  in  works  bris- 
tling with  cannon,  and  supported  by  the  fire  of 
Fort  Niagara  on  the  other  side  of  the  river;  and 
as  no  provocation  could  induce  them   to  quit 
their  lines,  he  left  a  force  to  maintain  the  block- 
ade, and  returned  to  Kingston.     Meanwhile  the 
war  was  vigorously  prosecuted  on  Lake  Erie  by 
General  Proctor,  who  invested  the  fort  of 
ug'   '   Lower  Sandusky  on  the  Sandusky  Riv- 
er, with  five  hundred  regulars  and  militia,  and 
above  three  thousand  Indians.     The  works  hav- 
ing been  battered,  Proctor  led  his  troops  to  the 
assault.     They  crossed  the  glacis   with  great 
gallantry,  though  entirely  deserted  by  their  In- 
dian allies,  whom  no  consideration  could  induce 
to  face  the  great  guns,  and  were  actually  in  the 
ditch,  when  the  head  of  the  column  was  smote 
with  such  a  fire  of  grape  and  musketry,  that  they 
were  driven  back,  and  obliged  to  re-embark 
with  the  loss  of  a  hundred  killed  and  wounded, 
and  he  soon  after  raised  the  siege.t 

These  mutual  injuries,  though,  upon  the  whole, 
Success  of  highly  favourable  to  the  British  arms, 
the  British  yet  in  truth  decided  nothing;  it  was  on 
on  Lake  the  lakes  that  the  real  blows  were  to 
ChamiiLam.  De  struck,  and  a  decisive  superiority 

♦Christie,  81,  b2,  85.  Armstrong,  i.,  137,  151.  Ann. 
Reg,  1813,  182,  183. 
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acquired  by  the  one  party  over  the  other.  Events 
in  the  outset  of  this  inland  naval  warfare  were 
highly  favourable  to  the  British  arms.  Strength 
ened  by  the  two  armed  schooners  which  had  been 
taken  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  which  had  been 
christened  the  Broke  and  Shannon,  the  English 
flotilla,  with  nine  hundred  men  on  board,  stretch- 
ed across  the  lake,  took  Plattsburg,  which  was 
evacuated  by  twelve  hundred  Americans  with- 
out firing  a  shot,  burned  part  of  the  naval  stores, 
and  brought  away  the  rest,  and  also  destroyed, 
their  naval  establishments  at  Burlington  and 
Champlain.  By  these  successes,  a  decisive  su- 
periority was  acquired  on  Lake  Champlain  for 
the  remainder  of  the  campaign.  Sir  James  Yeo 
also  gained  considerable  successes  on  Lake  On- 
tario, particularly  on  the  10th  of  Au-  Aug.  10 
gust,  when  he  captured  two  schooners,  and  11. 
and  destroyed  two  others ;  but  no  deci-  Au£- 28- 
sive  engagement  took  place  on  that  inland  sea, 
as  neither  party  was  sufficiently  confident  in  his 
strength  to  risk  the  fate  of  the  campaign  by  a 
general  battle  on  its  surface.* 

Bui  while  the  campaign,  both  by  land  and 
water,  was  thus  prosperous  in  the  DefectiTe 
upper  provinces,  a  dreadful  disaster  state  of  the 
occurred  on  Lake  Erie,  which  more  British  flotiil* 
than  compensated  all  these  disad-  on  Lake  Erie- 
vantages,  and  immediately  exposed  the  British 
provinces  in  North  America  to  imminent  dan- 
ger, which  was  the  more  alarming,  that  the  force 
at  the  command  of  Sir  George  Prevost  was  so 
small  as  to  be  wholly  inadequate  to  the  defence 
of  a  frontier  everywhere  vulnerable,  and  above 
twelve  hundred  miles  in  length.  Both  parties 
had  made  the  greatest  efforts  to  augment  their 
naval  force  on  Lake  Erie  ;  but  owing  to  the  su- 
perior facilities  of  the  Americans  for  ship-build- 
ing at  their  own  doors,  while  the  whole  British 
naval  stores  had  to  come  from  England,  the 
weight,  as  well  as  the  number  of  their  vessels^ 
became  soon  superior  to  that  ol  the  British, 
while  the  total  stoppage  of  their  mercantile  navy- 
gave  them  ample  means  for  manning  them  with 
numerous  crews  of  picked  seamen.  Captain. 
Barclay,  an  officer  inferior  to  none  in  the  service 
of  Great  Britain  for  skill  and  gallantry,  was  ap- 
pointed in  May  to  the  command  of  the  squad- 
ron on  the  lake,  and  immediately  entered  on  his 
unenviable  duty,  when  the  whole  force  was  not 
equal  to  a  British  twenty-gun  brig.  The  De- 
troit, however,  was  soon  after  launched,  and 
fifty  English  seamen  having  been  received  and 
distributed  through  his  ships,  Barclay  set  out, 
early  in  September,  with  his  little  fleet,  consist- 
ing of  two  ships,  two  schooners,  a  brig,  and  a 
sloop,  carrying  in  all  63  guns.  Thus  there  was 
not  one  British  sailor  to  each  gun,  the  rest  of 
his  crews  being  made  up  of  240  soldiers  and 
eighty  Canadians.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Amer- 
ican squadron,  of  two  more  vessels  and  an  equal 
number  of  guns,  was  nearly  double  the  weight 
of  metal  and  number  of  hands;  and  still  more  su- 
perior, from  their  crews  being  all  experienced  sea- 
men, to  meet  the  wretched  mixture  of  five  lands- 
men to  one  sailor,  who  manned  the  British  fleet. t* 


*  Ann.  Reg,  1K13,  186,  187.     Christie,  87,  91.     Arm 
stronsr,  i.,  165,  166.     James,  vi.,  246. 

t  James,  vi.,  247,  249.     Armstrong,  i.,  167,  168. 
j  Force  of  American  and  British  squadrons : 

British.    American. 
Ships,  brigs,  and  schooners. ......         6  8 

Broadsides  guns 34  34 

Weight  of  metal  in  lbs 459  928 

Crews 345  580 

Tons 1250  960 

—James,  Ti.,  248,  249. 
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Barclay,  in  the  first  instance,  with  his  feeble 
Desperate  ac-  force»  blockaded  the  American  Ac- 
tion on  Lake  "-Ma  in  the  harbour  of  Presqu'  Isle, 
Erie,  and  de-  now  Erie,  which  he  could  do  with 
feat  of  the  safety,  notwithstanding  his  inferior- 
ity, as  the  Americans  could  not  get 
their  squadron  over  the  bar  in  its  front,  but  with 
the  guns  out,  which,  of  course,  prevented  their 
attempting  it  in  the  lace  of  an  armed  force.  At 
length,  however,  their  commodore,  Captain  Per- 
ry, adroitly  seized  the  moment  when  Barclay 
was  absent,  and  got  outside  the  bar.  The  Brit- 
ish commander,  upon  this,  returned  to  Amherst- 
burg,  where  he  was  soon  blockaded  by  the 
American  squadron ;  the  former  being  busily 
engaged,  meantime,  in  exercising  the  soldiers  at 
the  guns,  and  accustoming  the  Canadians  to 
handle  their  ropes.  Soon,  however,  provisions 
on  that  desolate  shore  fell  short;  and  Barclay, 
deeming  his  crews  a  little  more  efficient,  put  to 
sea.  An  action  ensued  between  the  opposite 
Sent  10  s1uaclrons,  which  for  valour  and  resolu- 
tion displayed  on  both  sides  never  was 
surpassed.  In  the  first  instance,  the  Lawrence, 
which  bore  Commodore  Perry's  flag,  was  cut 
to  pieces  by  the  British  guns :  she  became  un- 
manageable; Perry  shifted  his  flag  on  board  the 
Niagara,  and  soon  after  the  colours  of  the  Law- 
rence were  hauled  down  amid  loud  cheers  from 
the  British  squadron.  After  this,  the  firing 
ceased  on  both  sides  for  a  few  minutes,  and  a 
breeze  having  sprung  up  behind  the  Americans, 
Perry  skilfully  gained  the  weather-gage,  while 
the  British  vessels,  in  endeavouring  to  wear 
round  to  present  a  fresh  broadside  to  their  an- 
tagonists, fell,  from  the  inexperience  of  the  crews, 
into  confusion,  and  for  the  most  part  got  jammed 
together,  with  their  bows  facing  the  enemy's 
broadsides.  So  defective,  too,  was  Barclay's 
equipment,  that  he  had  only  one  boat  on  board 
of  his  own  vessel,  the  Detroit,  and  it  was  pierced 
with  shot;  he  could  not,  in  consequence,  take 
possession  of  his  prize;  the  Lawrence  drifted 
out  of  fire,  and  her  crew  immediately  rehoisted 
their  colours;  and  Perry  took  advantage  of  the 
weather-gage,  which  he  had  gained,  to  take  a 
position  with  his  remaining  vessels,  which  raked 
the  principal  British  ships;  while  they,  from 
the  unskilfulness  of  their  men,  were  unable  to 
handle  their  ropes  so  as  to  extricate  themselves 
from  the  danger.  The  result  was,  that,  after  a 
dreadful  carnage  and  desperate  engagement  of 
three  hours,  the  whole  British  vessels  were  ta- 
ken; but  not  until  they  had  become  wholly  un- 
manageable, a'l  the  officers,  including  Barclay, 
being  killed  o;  desperately  wounded,  and  they 
had  lost  forty-o-  e  killed  and  ninety-four  wound- 
ed, or  above  a  iftird  of  the  whole  men  on  board 
the  flotilla.* 

The  effects  of  this  dreadful  defeat  speedily 
Retreat  and  were  felt  in  the  military  operations, 
disaster  of  Gen-  The  Americans  being  now  entirely 
eral  Proctor,  masters  of  Lake  Erie,  had  it  in 
their  power  at  once  to  intercept  the  whole  coast- 
ing trade  by  which  Proctor's  force  and  auxiliary 
Indians  were  supplied  with  provisions,  and  to 
land  any  force  they  chose  in  his  rear,  and  en- 
tirely cut  him  off*  from  Kingston  and  York,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  upper  province.  He  was 
constrained,  therefore,  immediately  to  commence 
g  26  a  retreat,  abandoning  and  destroying  all 
op  '     '  his  fortified  posts  beyond  the  Grand  Riv- 


*  Cooper,  ii.,  447,  467.     James,  vi.,  247,  253      Christie, 
93, 94.    Ann  Reg.,  1813, 187.    Captain  Barclay's  Account. 


er;  Amherstburg  and  Detroit,  accordingly,  were 
immediately  dismantled,  and  with  the  Indians 
under  Tecumseh,  who  preserved  an  honourable 
fidelity  in  misfortune,  the  British  commenced  a 
retreat  towards  the  River  Thames.  In  this  retro- 
grade movement,  however,  they  were  imme- 
diately followed  by  Harrison,  who  was  attended 
by  Perry's  squadron  on  the  lake,  while  the  Brit- 
ish, almost  starving,  toiled  through  wretched 
roads  and  interminable  forests.  On  the 
4th  of  October,  Harrison  came  up  with  ct'  ' 
the  British  rear,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  all 
their  stores  and  ammunition.  Unable  to  retreat 
farther  in  anything  like  military  array,  Proctor 
had  now  no  alternative  but  to  endeavour  to 
check  the  enemy  by  a  general  battle,  and  for 
this  purpose  he  took  up  a  position  at  the  Mora- 
vian village  on  the  Thames.  Here  he  was  at- 
tacked next  day  by  the  Americans  with 
greatly  superior  forces;  the  Indians,  little 
inured  to  regular  battles,  gave  way  after  a  gal- 
lant resistance,  and  their  brave  chief,  Tecumseh, 
was  slain  ;  the  first  line  of  the  British  was  over- 
thrown by  a  sudden  charge  of  the  Kentucky 
horse ;  and,  after  a  short  combat,  they  were  to- 
tally defeated,  with  the  loss  of  six  hundred  men, 
almost  all  made  prisoners.  The  remainder  dis- 
persed in  the  woods,  and,  after  undergoing  in- 
credible hardships,  reassembled  at  Ancaster,  at 
the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  to  the  number  of  only 
two  hundred  and  forty.* 
On  the  same  day  on  which  this  defeat  was 

sustained   on   the   shores   of  Lake  n,-...*..  «. 
t-,  .        .         ,  ,        .  ,  ,   Disaster  on 

Erie,  six  schooners,  having  on  board  Lake  Ontario, 

two  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers,  pro-  and  raising  of 
ceeding  from  York  to  Kingston  the  siege  of 
without  convoy,  were  captured  on  ort  eorffe- 
Lake  Ontario.  These  repeated  losses,  coupled 
with  the  alarming  intelligence  received  at  the 
same  time  of  great  preparations  for  a  general  in- 
vasion of  Lower  Canada,  made  Sir  George  Pre- 
vost  wisely  determine  it  to  be  impossible  to  con- 
tinue any  longer  the  investment  of  Fort  George, 
and  the  siege  was  accordingly  raised  a  few  days 
after.  Though  the  British  force  at  this  point 
was  so  much  weakened  by  sickness  that  not  a 
thousand  firelocks,  out  of  three  thousand,  _ 
could  be  brought  into  action,  yet  the  re- 
treat was  conducted  with  perfect  order,  and  the 
troops  concentrated  in  a  strong  position  on  Bur- 
lington heights,  where  they  were  soon  after  join- 
ed by  the  fugitives  from  Proctor's  detachment, 
and  succeeded  in  mustering  fifteen  hundred  ba- 
yonets. They  showed  so  strong  a  front  that  the 
Americans  did  not  venture  to  attack  them,  and 
this  stemmed  the  torrent  of  disaster  in  that  quar- 
ter. But  by  driving  the  British  from  the  terri- 
tory to  the  westward  of  the  River  Thames,  the 
Americans  had  in  a  great  degree  cut  them  off 
from  their  Indian  allies,  with  whom  they  now 
could  maintain  no  communication  but  by  the 
distant  and  now  isolated  Fort  of  Michilimacki- 
nac ;  an  advantage  of  no  small  moment  for  the 
future  progress  of  the  war.t 

The  Americans  were  so  elated  with  these  suc- 
cesses, that  they  openly  announced  Preparatioill 
their   intention   of  forthwith  con-  for  a  grand  in- 
quering  Lower  Canada,  and  taking  vasion  of  Cana.- 
up  their  winter-quarters  at  Mon-  da- 
treal.    Nor  were  their  preparations  and  forces, 

*  Christie,  96,  97.  Ann.  Reg.,  1813,  188.  Pre vost's  Offi- 
cial Account,  Oct.  30,  1813.  App.  to  Chron.,  221.  Arm- 
strong, i.,  170.  174. 

t  Christie,  97,  98.  Armstrong,  i.,  170,  175.  Ann.  Reg., 
1813,  189. 
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if  the  numerical  amount  of  their  troops  is  alone 
considered,  at  all  inadequate  to  such  an  under- 
taking. Their  generals,  abandonnig  for  the  time 
their  operations  in  Upper  Canada,  transported 
all  their  forces  by  water  on  Lake  Erie  and  Lake 
Ontario,  so  as  to  take  part  in  the  grand  com- 
bined attack  on  the  lower  province.  With  this 
view,  they  concentrated  the  great  bulk  of  their 
forces  at  Sackett's  Harbour;  and  their  troops 
were  much  more  formidable  than  on  any  former 
occasion,  for  they  amounted,  in  all,  to  eighteen 
thousand  regular  soldiers  and  ten  thousand  mili- 
tia, divided  into  three  armies ;  that  on  Lake  Erie 
amounting  to  eight  thousand,  under  Harrison ; 
Wilkinson  having  ten  thousand  at  Sackett's 
Harbour,  and  Hampton  four  thousand,  and  as 
many  militia,  on  the  Chateaugay  River,  near 
Lake  Champlain.  Threatened  by  so  many  ene- 
mies, Sir  George  Prevost  issued  an  animated 
proclamation  to  the  Canadians,  and  put  the  mili- 
tia of  the  lower  province  on  permanent  duty. 
It  will  immediately  appear  how  nobly  they  an- 
swered the  appeal.* 

Hampton,  with  the  right  wing  of  the  army  of 
Defeat  of  the  invasion,  was  the  first  to  take  the 
invasion  of  field.  Early  on  the  2lst  of  October 
Lower  Cana-  he  crossed  the  frontier  at  the  junc- 
da,  Oct.  21.  tion  0f  tne  Chateaugay  and  Outard 
Rivers ;  but  though  he  had  four  thousand  effective 
infantry,  two  thousand  militia,  and  ten  guns,  he 
was  so  vigorously  and  gallantly  resisted  by  the 
frontier  light  infantry  of  the  Canadians,  not  six 
hundred  in  number,  under  Colonel  De  Salabery, 
who  fought  with  the  steadiness  of  veteran  sol- 
diers in  their  woods,  that,  after  three  days'  desul- 
tory fighting,  he  was  driven  with  disgrace  back 
into  the  American  territory,  pursued  and  harass- 

ed  by  the  Canadian  militia,  and  his  troops 
c  '  '  were  so  discouraged  by  their  reverses, 
that  they  became  incapable  of  taking  any  farther 
part  in  the  campaign.  Meanwhile,  Wilkinson, 
with  the  centre  of  the  invading  force,  about  ten 
•  thousand  strong,  left  Sackett's  Harbour, 

and  crossing  Lake  Ontario,  mustered  his 
troops,  in  the  end  of  October,  in  Grenadier 
Island,  opposite  Kingston,  where  General  De 
Rottenburgh  lay  awaiting  his  attack.  Having 
delayed  till  the  principal  forces  of  the  upper 
province  were  concentrated  around  that  great  de- 

f)6t,  the  American  general  skilfully  shifted  his 
ine  of  attack,  and  embarking  his  troops  on  board 
three    hundred    boats,   escorted   by  Chauncey, 
reached  the  lower  end  of  the  lake,  and  dropping 
down  the  St.  Lawrence,  landed,  on  the  18th  of 
Nov  3   October,  near  Point  Iroquois.    No  sooner 
"  was  the  British  general  apprized  of  this 
circumstance  than  he  detached  Colonel  Morri- 
son, with  eight  hundred  regulars  and  militia,  to 
follow  the  motions  of  the  fleet,  and  oppose  them 
wherever  they  attempted  a  landing.    Morrison 
oame  up  with  the  enemy  near  Chrystler's  Point, 
twenty  miles  above  Cornwall,  in  number 
ov'     -  about  three  thousand,  who  had  landed 
from  their  boats,  and  a  violent  encounter  en- 
sued.  The  Americans  were  unable,  how- 
t*ov.  lv.  ever^  t0  beai.  tne  attack  of  the  British 

bayonet ;  they  broke  and  fled  in  disorder  before 
the  detachments  of  the  48th,  49th,  and  89th,  sup- 
ported by  the  militia,  and  lost  one  gun  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  killed  and  wounded.  Discon- 
certed by  this  defeat,  Wilkinson  re-embarked  his 
troops ;  and  having  received,  at  the  same  time, 

*  Ann.  Reg.,  189  ;  and  General  Prevost's  Desp.,  Oct., 
1813.  App.  to  Chron.,  217.     Christie,  99,  10<J. 


accounts  of  Hampton's  failure,  he  deemed  the 
attack  on  Lower  Canada  hopeless,  and  landed 
them  on  the  American  shore,  and  put  ihe  men 
into  winter-quarters.* 

This  glorious  defeat  of  an  invasion  so  con- 
fidently announced  and  strongly  sup- 
ported   diffused  the  most  heartfelt  J^^my 
joy  in  Lower  Canada,  and  termi-  in  Upper  Can 
nated    the  campaign  there  in  the  ada,  and  evao- 
most    triumphant    manner:    but    it  yation  of  Fort 

'it'll)''"' 

was  immediately  followed  by  suc- 
cesses equally  decisive  in  the  upper  province. 
All  cause  of  apprehension  for  Montreal  and  the 
lower  province  being  now  removed,  a  strong 
body  of  troops  was  despatched,  under  Colonel 
Murray,  from  Kingston,  to  repel  the  invasion  of 
Upper  Canada,  and,  if  possible,  clear  that  prov- 
ince of  the  enemy.  They  set  out  from  Kingston, 
accordingly,  and  advanced  towards  Fort  George, 
with  a  view  to  resume  the  investment,  even 
amid  all  the  severities  of  a  Canadian  winter. 
The  American  general,  however,  did  not  await 
his  approach,  but  precipitately  evacuated  that 
fort,  and  retreated  across  the  Niagara, 
but  not  without  having,  by  express  or-  B0'  " 
ders,  reduced  the  flourishing  village  of  Newark 
to  ashes.t  Such  was  the  indignation  excited  in 
the  breasts,  equally  of  the  British  soldiers  and 
the  Canadian  militia,  by  this  inhuman  act,  which 
at  once  reduced  above  four  hundred  human  be- 
ings to  total  destitution,  amid  the  horrors  of  a 
Canadian  winter,  that  Colonel  Murray  resolved 
to  take  advantage  of  it  to  carry  Fort  Niagara, 
on  the  frontier  of  the  United  States.  A 
detachment  of  five  hundred  men,  ac-  ec' 
cordingly,  under  the  command  of  Murray,  cross- 
ed the  River  Niagara  in  boats,  and  succeeded  in 
surprising  the  fort,  with  the  loss  only  of  five 
killed  and  three  wounded.  The  garrison,  nearly 
four  hundred  strong,  with  three  thousand  stani 
of  arms  and  vast  military  stores,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors.  Immediately  after  this  suc- 
cess, the  troops  attacked  a  body  of  Americans, 
who  had  erected  a  battery  opposite  Gueenstown, 
from  which  they  were  discharging  redhot  shot 
at  that  town,  defeated  them,  and  carried  the  fort.t 
Still  following  up  these  successes,  General 
Drummond,  with  eight  hundred  Defeat  of  Hul, 
men,  crossed  the  Niagara  to  Black  and  burning  of 
Rock,  which  was  stormed,  and  the  Buffalo.  De- 
fugitives  pursued  'o  Buffalo,  a  few  cember  28- 
miles  distant,  where  they  rallied  on  a  body  of 
two  thousand  men  who  had  assembled,  under 
Hull,  to  defend  that  rising  town.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  vigour  of  the  British  attack,  that 
the  A  mericans  were  speedily  routed  with  the  loss 
of  four  hundred,  while  the  victors  were  not 
weakened  by  more  than  one  hundred.  Buffalo 
was  immediately  taken  and  burned :  all  the  naval 
establishments  there  and  at  Black  Rock  were  de- 


*  Morrison's  Official  Account,  Nov.  12,  1813.  Ann.  Reg-., 
1813,235.  App.  to  Chron.  Christie,  105,  108.  Armstrong, 
ii.,  8,  18 

+  "  '  The  post  of  Fort  George,  not  being  tenable  against 
the  enemy,  must  be  abandoned,  the  garrison  removed  to 
Fort  Niagara,  and  the  exposed  part  of  the  frontier  protected, 
by  destroying  such  of  the  Canadian  villages  in  its  front  as 
would  best  shelter  the  enemy  during  winter.'  Such  were 
the  orders  of  government.  This  new  and  degrading  system 
of  defence,  which,  by  substituting  the  torch  for  the  bayonet, 
furnished  the  enemy  with  both  motive  and  justification  for 
a  war  of  retaliation,  was  carried  into  full  execution  on  the 
10th  of  December.  Newark  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and 
orders  were  given  to  fire  hot  shot  on  Queenstown." — Arm- 
strong, i.,  20. 

t  Christie,  110,  111.  Armstrong,  ii.,  19,  20.  Ann.  Reg., 
1814,  176,  177. 
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stroyed;  while  the  Indians,  let  loose  on  the  sur- 
rounding country,  took  ample  vengeance  for  the 
conflagration  of  Newark,  which  had  commenced 
this  savage  species  of  warfare.  Though  it  had 
the  desired  effect,  however,  by  making  the  Amer- 
icans feel  the  consequences  of  their  actions,  of 
putting  a  stop  to  this  barbarous  system  of  hos- 
tilities, yet  it  was  so  much  at  variance  with  the 
t  19  i8i4  British  method  of  carrying  on  war, 
Jan.  u,  18H.  and  SQ  shocking  t0  the  feelings,  both 

of  the  officers  and  men  engaged  in  it,  that  Sir 
George  Prevost,  shortly  after,  issued  a  noble  proc- 
lamation, lamenting  the  stern  necessity  under 
which  he  had  acted  in  permitting  these  reprisals, 
and  earnestly  deprecating  any  farther  continu- 
ance of  so  inhuman  a  species  of  warfare.* 

This  terminated  the  campaign  of  1813  in 
General  re-  Canada,  and  though  not  uncheckered 
suit  of  the  by  disaster,  yet  was  it,  upon  the  whole, 
campaign,  eminently  glorious,  both  to  the  arms 
of  Britain,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  her  noble 
American  colonies.  The  superiority  of  the  en- 
emy, both  in  troops  and  all  the  muniments  of 
war,  was  very  great:  twenty  thousand  regular 
soldiers,  besides  as  many  militia,  were  at  their 
disposal;  the  vessels  built  on  the  lakes  were  at 
their  own  door,  armed  from  their  own  arsenals, 
and  manned  by  the  picked  men  of  their  commer- 
cial marine,  now  thrown  almost  utterly  idle.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  whole  British  force  did  not 
exceed  three  t/wusand  regular  soldiers, t  who  were 
charged  with  the  defence  of  a  frontier  nearly  a 
thousand  miles  in  length;  and  although  they 
were  supported  by  thirty  thousand  gallant  mili- 
tia, yet  these  troops  could  not  be  moved  far  from 
home,  or  kept  imbodied  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time,  and  they  could  not  be  relied  on 
except  in  small  bodies  for  offensive  operations. 
The  British  naval  force  on  the  lakes  required  to 
bring  every  gun,  and  great  part  of  its  naval  stores, 
from  Great  Britain,  a  distance  of  three  thousand 
five  hundred  miles;  and  the  government  could 
with  difficulty  spare  from  the  wants  of  a  navy 
which  was  spread  over  the  globe,  even  a  hand- 
ful of  sailors  for  this  remote  inland  service.  To 
have  repelled  all  the  efforts  of  the  Americans  in 
such  circumstances,  and  with  such  forces,  is  of 
itself  distinction  ;  but  it  becomes  doubly  glorious 
when  it  is  recollected  that  this  distant  warfare 
took  place  during  the  crisis  of  the  contest  in  Eu- 
rope, at  the  close  of  a  twenty  years'  war,  when 
every  sabre  and  bayonet  which  could  be  spared 
was  required  for  the  devouring  Peninsular  cam- 
paigns, and  when  eleven  millions  were  sent  in 
subsidies  in  that  one  year  from  Great  Britain  to 
the  German  and  other  Continental  powers.  If 
these  circumstances  be  duly  weighed,  it  must 
appear  evident,  especially  when  the  vast  subse- 
quent increase  in  the  British  population  of  Upper 
Canada  is  taken  into  consideration,  that  if  the 
affections  of  our  North  American  possessions 
are  secured  by  a  just  system  of  colonial  admin- 
istration, Great  Britain  has  now  no  reason  to 
apprehend  danger  from  the  utmost  efforts  of  the 
United  States. 

The  naval  operations  of  the  year  1814  com- 
Capture  of  the  nienced  with  a  successful  attack  on 
Essex  by  the  the  American  frigate  Essex  by  the 
Phcube.  British  frigate  Phoebe,  supported  by 


*  Christie,  111,  112.  Armstrong,  ii.,  19,  23.  Ann.  Reg., 
1814,  176,  177. 

t  "  Throughout  the  campaign,  Prevost's  regular  force, 
covering  a  frontier  of  nine  hundred  miles  from  the  Sorel  to 
Fort  St  Joseph,  did  not  exceed  three  thousand  men." — Arm- 
STSOt.0  {the  American  Secretary  at  War),  i,,  131. 


the  Cherub  brig.  The  Essex,  under  Captain 
Porter,  had  set  out  in  the  autumn  preceding,  on 
a  cruise  to  the  South  Seas;  and  after  having 
made  some  valuable  captures,  was  at  length 
overtaken,  with  two  of  her  prizes,  one  of  which 
she  had  armed  with  twenty  guns,  and  manned 
with  ninety-five  men,  in  the  roads  of  Valparaiso, 
on  the  9th  of  February.  After  a  close  blockade 
of  three  weeks,  during  which  various  attempts 
to  escape  were  made,  the  British  commander, 
Captain  Hillyar,  succeeded  in  bringing 
the  Essex  to  action  in  the  roads  of  Val-  c  ' 
paraiso  before  she  could  get  back,  and  without 
the  aid  of  her  lesser  consort.  This  unequal 
combat,  however,  was  maintained  for  forty  min- 
utes by  Captain  Porter  with  the  utmost  gallant- 
ry; the  crews  on  both  sides  were  strongly  exci- 
ted; the  Americans  having  the  motto  flying, 
"Free  trade  and  sailors'  rights;"  the  British, 
"God  and  our  country;  traitors  offend  both." 
Early  in  the  action  the  Phoebe  received  a  shot  in 
her  rigging,  which  for  a  short  time  deprived  her 
crew  of  the  management  of  the  vessel,  so  that 
she  dropped  almost  out  of  shot;  but  the  mis- 
chief being  shortly  repaired,  the  action  was  re- 
newed, and  as  the  Cherub  raked  the  Essex  while 
the  Phoebe  exchanged  broadsides  with  her,  both 
firing  with  great  precision,  the  carnage  on  board 
the  American  vessel  was  soon  frightful.  Twice 
she  took  fire ;  and  at  length  Captain  Porter,  hav- 
ing exhausted  every  means  of  defence,  and  sus- 
tained a  loss  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  men, 
of  whom  fifty-eight  were  killed,  was  compelled 
to  lower  his  colours.  The  loss  on  the  side  of  the 
British  was  very  trifling,  being  five  killed  and 
two  wounded:  a  fact  which  sufficiently  proves 
the  inequality  of  the  combat,  though  it  had  been 
managed  with  the  greatest  skill  by  the  British 
commander.  Nearly  a  hundred  British  sailors 
were  on  board  the  American  vessel  when  the  en- 
gagement commenced,  who  jumped  overboard 
when  it  appeared  likely  .>',;:  would  be  taken ;  for- 
ty of  these  reached  the  shore,  thirty-one  were 
drowned,  and  sixteen  were  picked  up  when  at 
the  point  of  perishing.* 

Early  in  February  the  American  sloop  Frolic, 
pierced  nominally  for  eighteen  guns, 
but  really  carrying  twenty-two,  was  kenbyTheOr- 
captured,  after  two  shots  only  had  pheus,  and 
been  fired,  by  the  British  frigate  Or-  Reindeer  by 
pheus,  of  thirty-six  guns.  The  the  WasP- 
Epervier  British  sloop  of  eighteen  guns,  how- 
ever, was  soon  after  taken  by  the  American 
sloop  Peacock  of  twenty-two ;  and  on  the  28th 
of  June,  a  most  desperate  combat  took  place  be- 
tween the  British  sloop  Reindeer  of  eighteen 
guns,  and  the  American  sloop  Wasp.  The  pre- 
ponderance of  force  was  here  in  a  most  extraor- 
dinary degree  in  favour  of  the  Americans  ;t  but, 
notwithstanding  this  advantage,  Captain  Man- 
ners, of  the  Reindeer,  one  of  the  bravest  officers 
who  ever  trod  a  quarter-deck,  the  moment  he  got 
sight  of  the  American  vessel,  gave  chase,  and 
as  soon  as  it  was  evident  to  the  American  cap- 
tain that  he  was  pursued  by  the  Reindeer  alone, 
he  hove  to,  and  the  action  commenced.  Never 
were  vessels  more  gallantly  commanded  and 

*  James,  vi.,  285, 286.    Captain  Hillyar's  Account,  March 

30,1814.     Ann.  Reg.,  1814, 179.    App.  to  Chron.  Cooper, 
ii.,  262,  269. 

Reindeer.  Wasp. 

t  Broadside  guns     ....      9  11 

Weight  of  metal,  lbs.    .         .        .189  338 

Crew,  men  only     .                 .        .     98  173 

Tons 385  539 

—James,  vi.,  296. 
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fought  on  both  sides.  The  engagement  lasted, 
yardarm  to  yardarm,  for  half  an  hour,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  the  Reindeer  was  so  disabled,  that 
ske  fell  with  her  bow  against  the  larboard  quar- 
ter of  the  Wasp.  The  latter  instantly  raked  her 
with  dreadful  effect;  and  the  American  rifles, 
from  their  tops,  picked  off  almost  all  the  officers 
and  men  on  the  British  deck.  But  Captain  Man- 
ners then  showed  himself  indeed  a  hero.  Early 
in  the  action  the  calves  of  his  legs  had  been  shot 
away,  but  he  still  kept  the  deck ;  at  this  time  a 
grapeshot  passed  through  both  his  thighs,  but, 
though  brought  for  a  moment  on  his  knees,  he 
instantly  sprang  up,  and  though  bleeding  pro- 
fusely, not  only  refused  to  quit  the  deck,  but  ex- 
claiming, "Follow  me,  my  boys;  we  must 
board !"  sprang  into  the  rigging  of  the  Reindeer, 
intending  to  leap  into  that  of  the  Wasp.  At  this 
moment,  two  balls  from  the  American  tops  pier- 
ced his  scull,  and  came  out  below  his  chin. 
With  dying  hand  he  waved  his  sword  above  his 
head,  and  exclaiming,  "O  God!"  fell  lifeless  on 
the  deck.  The  Americans  immediately  after 
carried  the  British  vessel  by  boarding,  where 
hardly  an  unwounded  man  remained,  and  so 
shattered  was  she  in  her  hull,  that  she  was  im- 
mediately after  burned  by  the  victors.  Never 
will  the  British  Empire  be  endangered  while 
the  spirit  of  Captain  Manners  survives  in  its  de- 
fenders.^ 
An  action  more  prosperous,  but  not  more  glo- 

Action  between  rious  for  the  British  arms> lhan  that 

the  President  between  the  R.eindeer  and  Wasp, 
and  the  Endy-  took  place  next  spring,  which  ter- 
mion-  minated  in  the  capture  of  the  noble 

American  frigate  President,  one  of  the  largest 
vessels  of  that  class  in  the  world,  by  the  Endy- 
mion,  Captain  Hope,  slightly  aided  by  the  Po- 
j  ..  mona.  On  the  14th  of  January,  1815,  the 
President  and  Macedonian  brig  set  sail 
from  New- York  on  a  cruise,  and  were  shortly 
after  chased  by  the  British  blockading  squadron, 
consisting  of  the  Majestic,  56  guns,  the  Endy- 
mion,  40,  and  Pomona,  38.  Being  evidently  no 
match  for  so  great  a  superiority  of  force,  Com- 
modore Decatur,  who  commanded  the  American 
vessels,  endeavoured  to  get  back,  but  he  was  in- 
tercepted, and  chased  for  fifty  miles  along  the 
coast  of  Long  Island,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
Tenedos,  British  frigate,  also  joined  in  the  pur- 
suit. Towards  evening  the  Endymion  gained 
rapidly  on  the  American  frigate — while  the  Ma- 
jestic and  Pomona  fell  behind  out  of  gunshot — 
and  opened  a  fire  with  her  bow-chasers,  which 
was  vigorously  returned  by  the  President  from 
her  stern  guns.  At  length  the  Endymion  gained 
so  much  on  the  American  as  to  permit  her  first 
broadside  guns  to  begin  to  bear,  and  a  close  run- 
ning fight  ensued,  the  two  vessels  sailing  under 
easy  way,  within  half-musket-shot  distance. 
Commodore  Decatur  suffered  so  severely,  espe- 
cially in  his  rigging,  under  their  fire,  that  he  took 
the  gallant  resolution  of  lying  alongside  the  En- 
dymion, with  the  view  of  carrying  her  by  board- 
ing, and  going  off  with  his  prize,!  leaving  his 

*  James,  vi.,  294,  295.     Cooper,  ii.,  232,  235. 

t  The  Wasp  itself,  with  its  gallant  captain  (Blakely)  and 
crew,  was,  in  the  same  year,  lost  during  a  cruise,  and  no 
trace  of  them  was  ever  obtained.  They  had  previously  com- 
pelled the  Avon,  of  18  guns,  to  surrender,  but  not  till  the 
latter  vessel  was  so  cut  to  pieces  that  she  sank  immediately 
after.  The  Americans  must  allow  the  British  Empire  to 
share  with  them  the  honours  of  the  brave  and  skilful  Cap- 
tain Blakely,  for  he  was  born  in  Dublin.— Cooper,  ii.,  341  ; 
and  James,  vi.,  297,  299. 

t  Captain  Hayes's  Official  Account,  Ann.  Beg-.,  1815. 


own  crippled  vessel  to  the  enemy,  before  the  oth- 
er British  ships  could  get  up. 

But  the  Endymion  skilfully  avoided  this  risk, 
which,  with  the  enemy's  great  supe-  Capture  of  the 
riority  of  men,  might  have  been  se-  former  by  the 
rious,  by  keeping  at  a  short  distance,  British, 
and  preserving  the  advantage  she  had  gained  by 
a  fire  at  half-gunshot  range.  Thus  the  fight  con- 
tinued for  two  hours  longer,  both  vessels  being 
most  gallantly  fought  and  skilfully  handled;  at 
the  end  of  that  time  the  Endymion's  sails  were 
so  much  cut  away  by  the  American  bar-shot, 
that  she  fell  astern,  and  the  Pomona  coming  up, 
gave  the  President  two  broadsides  with  little  or 
no  effect,  owing  to  the  darkness  of  the  night,  but 
this  circumstance  saved  the  American's  honour, 
as  two  vessels  had  now  opened  their  fire  upon 
him;  and  he  accordingly  hauled  down  his  col- 
ours, and  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  boats 
of  the  Pomona.  In  this  long  and  close  cannon- 
ade, the  President  lost  thirty-five  men  killed  and 
seventy-six  wounded;  the  Endymion  ten  killed 
and  twelve  wounded;  but  her  upper  rigging,  at 
which  the  enemy  chiefly  aimed,  was  very  much 
cut  away.  This  action  was  one  of  the  most 
honourable  ever  fought  by  the  British  navy,  and 
in  none  was  more  skilful  seamanship  displayed; 
for  although  at  the  close  of  the  action  the  Pomo- 
na came  up,  yet  during  its  continuance  the  su- 
periority was  strongly  on  the  side  of  the  Presi- 
dent.* When  she  struck,  there  were  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  British  seamen  found  in 
her  crew,  the  greater  part  of  whom  had  fought 
under  English  colours  in  the  Macedonian,  and 
been  since  enticed,  in  moments  of  intoxication, 
into  the  service  of  their  enemies.t 

This  was  the  last  action  between  frigates  that 
occurred  during  the  war;  but  several  Lesser  ac- 
lesser  combats  ensued,  honourable  tions,  which 
alike  to  the  sailors  and  officers  of  closed  the 
both  nations.  Let  it  not  be  said  these  war- 
combats  were  trivial  occurrences:  nothing  is 
trivial  which  touches  the  national  honour.  Na- 
poleon felt  this  at  the  battle  of  Maida,  albeit  not 
more  momentous  to  his  colossal  power  than  the 
capture  of  a  sloop  to  Great  Britain.  The  su- 
periority of  her  navy  is  an  affair  of  life  or  death 
to  England  ;  when  her  people  cease  to  think  so, 
the  last  hour  of  her  national  existence  March23 
has  struck.  On  the  23d  of  March, 
long  after  peace  had  been  signed,  the  Hornet 
met  the  Penguin,  and  a  furious  conflict  ensued, 
both  commanders  being  ignorant  of  the  termina- 
tion of  hostilities.  Both  vessels  were  of  equal 
size  and  weight  of  metal,  but  the  American  had 
the  advantage  in  the  number  and  composition 
of  her  crew;t  and  after  a  desperate  conflict,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  brave  Captain  Dickin- 

App.  to  Chron.,  139.     Cooper,  ii.,  538,  545.    James,  vi. 
364,  367.     Brenton,  ii.,  538. 

Endymion.  President. 

*  Broadside  guns  ...      24  28 

Weight  of  metal  in  lbs.     .         .    664  852 

Crew,  men  only         .        .        .    319  465 

Tons 1277  1533 

— James,  vi.,  367. 

Injustice  to  the  Americans,  however,  it  must  be  observed, 
that  as  they  were  chased  by  other  vessels  besides  the  En- 
dymion, though  they  had  not  yet  come  up,  they  could  not 
venture  to  range  up  alongside,  when  their  great  superiority 
in  guns  and  metal  might  have  been  most  effectually  brought 
into  play. 

t  James,  v.,  366,  367.  Captain  Hayes's  Official  Account, 
Jan.  17.     Ann.  Reg.,  1815,  139.     App.  to  Chron.     Cooper, 
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Men.  Boys.                Toll!. 

t        Hornet                163  2                165 

Penguin      .        105  17        .        182 

—James,  vi.,  385,  386. 
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son  of  the  Penguin  was  slain  in  the  very  act  of 
attempting  to  board,  the  British  vessel  surren- 
dered, having  lost  a  third  of  her  crew  killed  and 
■wounded.  The  Hornet  was  shortly  after  chased 
by  the  Cornwallis,  of  seventy-four  guns,  and 
only  escaped  into  New- York  by  throw- 
e  '  ing  all  her  guns  overboard.  Lastly,  the 
American  brig  Peacock,  of  twenty-four  guns, 
fell  in  with  the  British  East  India  Company's 
cruiser,  the  Nautilus,  of  fourteen  guns,  which 
was,  of  course,  captured  after  a  few  broadsides, 
although  the  British  commander  assured  the 
American  that  peace  had  been  signed.  Thus 
terminated  at  sea  this  memorable  contest,  in 
which  the  English,  for  the  first  time  for  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  met  with  equal  antagonists  on 
their  own  element ;  and  in  recounting  which,  the 
British  historian,  at  a  loss  whether  to  admire 
most  the  devoted  heroism  of  his  own  country- 
men, or  the  gallant  bearing  of  their  antagonists, 
feels  almost  equally  wanned  in  narrating  either 
side  of  the  strife,  and  is  inclined,  like  the  Eng- 
lish sailors  who  were  prisoners  in  the  hold  of  the 
French  vessel  that  combated  in  the  Bay  of  Alge- 
siras,*  to  cheer  with  every  broadside  which  came 
in,  for  it  was  delivered,  in  descent  at  least,  from 
English  hands.t 

At  the  beginning  of  1814,  the  long  continu- 
al,,.,,,,.^! ance  of  the  war,  the  total  destruction 
measures  of  of  the  American  trade,  and  blockade 
the  American  of  their  harbours,  and  the  evident 
government,  hopelessness  of  the  contest  at  land, 
after  the  pacification  of  the  European  Continent 
had  enabled  Great  Britain  to  send  its  victorious 
troops  to  the  fields  of  transatlantic  warfare,  in- 
creased, to  a  very  great  degree,  the  discontent 
of  that  large  party  in  the  United  States  who  had 
throughout  opposed  the  contest,  and  actually,  in 
two  of  the  Northern  States,  had  influence  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  their  sending  their  contingents  of 
armed  men  to  carry  it  on.  The  blockade  of  their 
harbours,  and  stoppage  of  their  trade,  had  almost 
entirely  ruined  the  American  customs,  the  only 
source  of  revenue,  except  the  sale  of  waste  lands, 
on  which  their  government  had  hitherto  relied ; 
and,  from  sheer  necessity,  Congress  was  driven 
to  lay  on  a  great  variety  of  new  taxes  on  excise- 
able  articles,  to  supply  the  alarming  deficiency 
of  the  public  revenue.  These  taxes  were  laid 
on  wine  licenses,  licenses  to  distil  spirituous 
liquors,  on  sales  by  auction  of  merchandise, 
ships  and  vessels,  on  sugars  refined  in  the  United 
States,  bank-notes,  and  stamps  for  bills  of  ex- 
change, and  on  imported  salt.  These  taxes  were 
to  continue  during  the  whole  period  of  the  war, 
and  for  a  year  after  its  termination.  A  farther 
loan  of  7,500,000  was  concluded  in 
Aug.  24, 1813.  Augustj  l8l3)  for  the  service  of  that 

year  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  next.  Thus  the 
Americans,  under  the  pressure  of  warlike  neces- 
sity, were  fast  gliding  into  the  long-established 
system  of  taxation  in  the  European  States,  and 
losing  the  peculiar  advantage  they  had  hitherto 
enjoyed,  of  being  placed  beyond  the  hostility  of 
the  Old  World,  and,  consequently,  relieved  from 
its  burdens.? 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  these  direct 
Repeal  of  the  or  excise  taxes,  to  which  they  had 
Noii-importa-  hitherto  been  wholly  unaccustomed, 
tion  Act.  did  not  increase  the  popularity  of 

the  war  in  the  United  States ;  the  more  especial- 
ly after  the  evident  approach  of  a  termination  to 

*  Ante,  ii.,  177. 
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the  European  contest  left  the  war  equally  with- 
out an  object  as  without  hope.  To  such  a  height 
did  these  discontents  rise,  even  among  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  who  had  hitherto  been  the  most 
violent  supporters  of  the  war,  that  government 
was  obliged  to  do  something  indicating  a  dis- 
position to  recede  from  the  inveterate  system  of 
hostility  which  they  had  hitherto  pur- 
sued.  In  the  end  of  March,  a  message  c 
from  the  President  to  Congress  recommended 
the  repeal  of  the  Non-importation  Act ;  and,  in 
pursuance  of  the  recommendation,  a  bill 
soon  after  passed  both  houses,  by  a  large  pn 
majority,  repealing  both  the  Embargo  and  Non- 
importation Act.  This  decisive  approach  to 
pacific  measures  awakened  sanguine  hopes 
throughout  the  Union  of  reviving  trade  and  a 
speedy  termination  of  hostilities  ;  but  they  were 
soon  undeceived  by  a  proclamation  by 
the  British  government,  which  declared  P™125- 
the  ports  north  of  New- York,  as  well  as  those  to 
the  southward,  in  a  state  of  blockade ;  in  answer 
to  which  the  American  government  issued  a 
counter  proclamation,  in  which,  after 
setting  forth  that  a  blockade  of  a  coast  Jnne  20- 
two  thousand  miles  in  length  was  an  unwarrant- 
able stretch,  and  could  not  be  enforced,  ordered 
all  vessels,  whether  national  or  privateers,  bear- 
ing the  flag  of  the  United  States,  to  pay  no  re- 
gard to  such  blockade,  and  not  to  molest  any 
vessels  belonging  to  neutral  powers  bound  for 
any  harbour  in  the  United  States.* 

But  the  discontents  of  the  Northern  States  had 
now  risen  to  such  a  height  as  seri-  Symptoms  of 
ously  threatened  the  dissolution  of  a  breaking  «p 
the  Union.  The  two  States  of  Mas-  of  the  Union 
sachusetts  and  Connecticut  contin-  Janua''y  I2- 
ued  to  refuse  to  send  their  contingents  to  the  ar- 
my; and  the  governor  of  the  former  state  thus 
addressed  the  State  Legislature  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year :  "  If  our  conduct  to  both  belligerants 
had  been  really  impartial,  all  the  calamities  of 
war  might  have  been  avoided.  We  had  as- 
sumed the  character  of  a  neutral  nation ;  but 
had  we  not  violated  the  duties  imposed  by  that 
character  1  Had  not  every  subject  of  complaint 
against  one  belligerant  been  amply  displayed, 
and  those  against  the  other  palliated  or  conceal- 
ed ?  When  France  and  England  were  engaged 
in  an  arduous  struggle,  and  we  interfered  and 
assaulted  one  of  them,  will  any  man  doubt  our 
intention  to  assist  the  other  V  At  a  subsequent 
period  of  the  same  year,  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  took  still  more  decisive  " 
measures.  Openly  asserting  their  inherent  rights 
to  frame  a  new  constitution,  they  resolved  to 
"  appoint  delegates  to  confer  with  delegates  from 
New-England  on  the  subject  of  their  grievances 
and  common  concerns,  and  to  take  measures,  if 
they  think  proper,  for  procuring  a  convention 
of  delegates  from  all  the  United  States  to  revise 
the  Constitution."  These  propositions  were  the 
more  alarming,  that  the  general  discontent  was 
much  increased  by  the  vast  augmentation  of  the 
taxes,  which  were  progressively  swelled  to  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  had  already  arisen  to  the 
most  alarming  amount.  The  direct  taxes  were 
advanced  fifty  pe>-  cent.;  that  on  auctions  was 
doubled,  and  many  new  imposts  added,  expected 
to  produce  eleven  or  twelve  millions  of  dollars, 
or  about  £2,500,000.  And  with  all  these  aids, 
so  low  had  the  credit  and  resources  of  the  treas- 
ury fallen,  that  the  government  could  not  nego- 
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tiate  a  loan,  and  were  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
issuing  treasury  notes  to  a  large  extent,  which 
were  to  bear  interest  like  English  Exchequer 
bills,  and  supply  the  want  of  a  circulating  me- 
dium in  the  States.* 

The  greatest  exertions  were  made  during  the 
Preparations  winter  in  Canada  to  augment  the  ef- 
in  Canada,  ncient  military  force  of  the  provin- 
and  among  ces,  and  prepare,  in  the  most  vigor- 
the  Indians.  ous  manner,  for  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign. The  Houses  of  Assembly  warmly  sec- 
onded the  efforts  of  the  British;  thanks  were 
unanimously  voted  Colonel  de  Salaberry  and 
the  other  officers  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves during  the  preceding  campaign;  the  im- 
bodied  or  regular  militia  was  augmented  to  four 
thousand  men,  besides  the  voltigeur  and  frontier 
corps,  which  numbered  as  many  more  ;  and  con- 
siderable sums  were  voted  by  the  chief  towns  to 
expedite  the  transmission  of  the  troops. 
March  15.  jn  jyjarcjlj  a  solemn  embassy  from  the 

Indians  waited  on  the  governor  at  Quebec,  to 
supplicate  the  powerful  protection  of  Great  Brit- 
ain in  shielding  them  from  the  continual  en- 
croachments of  the  American  States.  "  The 
Americans,"  said  they,  "are  taking  lands  from 
us  every  day;  they  have  no  hearts,  father;  they 
have  no  pity  for  us;  they  want  to  drive  us  be- 
yond the  setting  sun;  but  we  hope,  although  we 
are  few,  and  are  here,  as  it  were,  upon  a  little 
island,  our  great  and  mighty  father,  who  lives 
beyond  the  great  lake,  will  not  forsake  us  in  our 
distress,  but  will  continue  to  remember  his  faith- 
ful red  children."  They  received  the  strongest 
assurance  of  protection  and  support,  and  were 
sent  back  to  their  wilds  loaded  with  presents, 
determined  to  avenge  their  beloved  chief  Te- 
cumseh,  and  prosecute  the  war  with  redoubled 
vigour.t 

No  material  movement  occurred  on  either  side 
stormm  of  on  tne  Canadian  frontier  till  the  end 
FortToswego,  of  March,  when  the  American  gen- 
and  failure  at  eral,   Wilkinson,   on    the   extreme 

Mandh  3oeek'  right  on  Lake  chamP'ain>  collect- 
ing a  large  force  from  Plattsburg 
and  Burlington,  attacked  the  Canadian  outposts 
at  La  Cole  Mill ;  but  he  was  repulsed  with  con- 
siderable loss,  with  very  little  injury  to  the  Brit- 
ish detachments.  A  more  serious  attempt  was 
made,  in  Upper  Canada,  by  Sir  James  Yeo  and 
General  Drummond,  on  Fort  Oswego,  situated 
on  Lake  Ontario.  This  fort  was  an  important 
station,  as  it  served  as  a  resting-place  and  depot 
in  the  transit  of  military  stores  from  Sacketl's 
Harbour,  the  grand  arsenal  on  the  lake,  to  its 
upper  extremity  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Niag- 
ara, where  it  was  known  the  principal  effort  was 
to  be  made  in  the  ensuing  campaign.  Three 
hundred  seamen  and  marines  were  landed  from 
the  flotilla,  who  carried  the.  place  in  gal- 

ay  '  lant  style,  destroyed  the  barracks,  carried 
off  the  stores,  and  brought  away  the  guns.  At 
this  time  the  British  had  a  superiority  on  Lake 
Ontario,  though  the  Americans  were  assiduous- 
ly labouring  to  augment  their  force ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, Sackett's  Harbour  was  closely  blockaded, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  by  Captain  Popham, 
M     „.    who  commanded  the  blockading  squad- 

ay  "  ron,  to  destroy  the  enemy's  flotilla  in 
Sandy  Creek,  which  was  conveying  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  naval  and  military  stores.  This 
attempt,  however,  which  was  gallantly  made 
with  two  hundred  seamen  and  marines,  was  re- 
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pulsed  with  the  loss  of  seventy  men,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  assailants  being  suddenly  attack- 
ed by  forces  three  times  more  numerous,  con- 
sisting of  riflemen,  militia,  and  Indians,  from 
the  bloody  tomahawks  of  the  latter  of  whom  the 
English  prisoners  were  with  difficulty  rescued 
by  their  humane  American  enemies.* 

The  American  forces  destined  for  the  invasion 
of  Upper  Canada  were  concentrated  in  c 
the  neighbourhood  of  Buffalo,  Black  Fort  Erie 
Rock,  and  other  places  on  the  Niaga-  and  battle' 
ra  frontier;  and  two  strong  brigades  °f~Chippe- 
crossed  over,  under  General  Ripley,  wa>JuneS- 
containing  about  five  thousand  men,  and  not 
only  effected  a  landing  without  opposition,  but 
succeeded  in  making  themselves  masters  of 
Fort  Erie,  with  its  garrison  of  a  hundred  and 
seventy  men,  without  firing  a  shot.  Having 
thus  gained  one  stronghold  on  the  British  side, 
Ripley  advanced  confidently  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Chippewa,  and  was  making  preparations 
to  carry  that  place,  when  General  Riall,  j  . 
who  had  collected  about  fifteen  hundred 
regular  troops,  and  a  thousand  militia  and  In- 
dians, adopted  the  bold  resolution,  notwithstand- 
ing the  enemy's  great  superiority  of  force,  of 
hazarding  an  immediate  attack.  The  action, 
commenced  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  by 
the  militia  and  Indians  attacking  the  light  infan- 
try of  the  enemy  :  but  the  Kentucky  Rifles 
fought  stoutly ;  their  marskmen  dealt  out  death 
with  no  sparing  hand  among  the  trees ;  and  it 
was  only  by  the  light  companies  of  the  Royal 
Scots  and  100th  that  they  were  finally  driven  in. 
The  main  body,  consisting  of  these  regiments,, 
the  King's,  and  the  militia,  now  advanced  to  the 
attack  in  column,  the  Americans  receiving  them 
in  line,  thus  reversing  the  usual  order  of  the 
British  and  French  in  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paigns. The  result  was  the  same  as  what  had 
there  so  often  occurred  :  the  head  of  the  British 
column  was  crushed  by  the  discharges  of  the 
American  line,  which  stood  bravely,  and  fired 
with  great  precision  ;  and  though  they  succeed- 
ed in  deploying  with  much  steadiness,  the  loss 
sustained  in  doing  so  was  so  serious  that  Gen- 
eral Riall  was  obliged  to  retreat,  with  the  loss  of 
151  killed  and  320  wounded.  The  American 
loss  was  251.  After  this  repulse,  the  British  re- 
tired to  their  intrenched  camp ;  but  the  Ameri- 
cans, now  commanded  by  General  Brown,  hav- 
ing discovered  a  cross-road,  which  enabled  them 
to  threaten  his  communications.  Riall  fell  back 
to  Twenty-mile  Creek,  abandoning  Queens- 
town,  which  was  occupied  by  the  enemy.t 

This  well-fought  action  was  the  most  consid- 
erable which  had  yet  occurred  du-  Defeat  of  the 
ring  the  war,  and  as  it  terminated  Americans  at 
unfavourably  for  the  British,  though  Chippewa, 
with  a  great  superiority  of  force  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy,  it  demonstrated  that  increased  expe- 
rience and  protracted  hostilities  were  beginning 
to  produce  their  ordinary  effects  in  teaching  a 
people  naturally  brave  the  art  of  war.  Their 
triumph,  however,  was  not  of  long  duration. 
Brown  advanced  to  the  vicinity  of  Fort  George, 
where,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  he 
was  to  have,  met  the  flotilla  :  but  as  the  .       „ 

I unp  I  i 

British  still  had  the  superiority  on  Lake 
Ontario,  he  not  only  met  there  with  none  of  the 
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naval  succour  which  he  had  expected,  but  found 
the  English  flotilla  lying  in  the  harbour,  and 
their  land-forces  considerably  augmented.  The 
forts  also,  both  of  George  and  Niagara,  were  so 
strengthened  as  to  leave  no  hope  of  a  successful 
siege  of  them  with  the  means  at  his  disposal. 
Brown  accordingly,  after  remaining  a  week  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  George,  commenced 
his  retreat  to  Chippewa,  which  he  reached  on 
the  evening  of  the  24th.  General  Riall  imme- 
diately moved  out  of  his  intrenched  camp  in 
pursuit ;  and  General  Drummond  having  come 
up  at  the  same  time  with  re-enforcements  from 
Tul  25  Kingston,  an  attack  with  the  united  body 
— in  all  about  three  thousand,  of  whom 
eighteen  hundred  were  regulars — was  made  upon 
the  enemy,  whose  force  was  about  five  thousand 
strong.  The  British  guns,  nine  in  number,  hap- 
pily seized  a  commanding  eminence,  which 
swept  the  whole  field  of  battle.  With  great 
resolution,  however,  and  highly  elated  with  their 
recent  success,  the  Americans  advanced  to  the 
charge.  The  action  began  about  six  in  the 
evening,  and  the  whole  line  was  soon  warmly 
engaged,  but  the  weight  of  the  conflict  fell  upon 
the  British  centre  and  left.  Notwithstanding  the 
utmost  efforts,  the  latter  was  forced  back,  and 
General  Riall  was  severely  wounded  and  made 
prisoner.  In  the  centre,  however,  the  89th, 
Royals,  and  King's  regiments,  opposed  a  de- 
termined resistance ;  and  the  guns  on  the  hill, 
which  were  worked  with  prodigious  rapidity, 
occasioned  so  great  loss  to  the  attacking  col- 
umns, that  Brown  soon  saw  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  success  till  that  battery  was  carried, 
and  a  desperate  effort  was  resolved  on  to  obtain 
the  mastery  of  it.* 

The  Americans,  under  General  Miller,  ad- 
Awful  circum-  vanced  with  the  utmost  resolution, 
atances  of  the  and  with  such  vigour,  that  five  of 
action.  the  British  cannon  at  first  fell  into 

their  hands.  So  desperate  was  the  onset,  so 
strenuous  the  resistance,  that  the  British  artil- 
lerymen were  bayoneted  by  the  enemy  in  the 
act  of  loading,  and  the  muzzles  of  their  guns 
were  advanced  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
English  battery.  This  dreadful  conflict,  when, 
literally  speaking,  "Greek  met  Greek,"  contin- 
ued till  after  dark,  with  alternate  success,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  combatants  fought  hand  to 
hand,  by  the  light  of  the  discharges  of  the  guns, 
and  the  artillery  on  both  sides  was  repeatedly 
taken  and  retaken.  At  length,  after  an  hour's 
vehement  struggle,  the  combatants  sank  to  rest 
from  pure  mutual  exhaustion,  within  a  few 
yards  of  each  other,  and  so  intermingled  that 
two  of  the  American  guns  were  finally  mastered 
by  the  British,  and  one  of  the  British  by  the 
Americans;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  one  gun  was 
gained  for  England  in  this  unparalleled  struggle 
with  her  worthy  offspring.  During  this  period 
of  repose,  the  loud  roar  of  the  battle  was  suc- 
ceeded by  silence  so  profound  that  the  dull  roar 
of  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  interrupted  at  intervals 
by  the  groans  of  the  wounded,  was  distinctly 
heard.  Over  the  scene  of  this  desperate  strife 
the  moon  threw  an  uncertain  light,  which  yield- 
ed occasionally  lo  the  bright  flashes  of  musketry 
or  cannon,  when  the  combat  was  partially  re- 
newed. Drummond  skilfully  took  advantage  of 
this  respite  to  bring  up  the  left  wing,  which  had 
been  repulsed,  so  as  to  form  a  support  to  the 
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centre,  while  the  line  was  prolonged  to  the  right, 
where  there  was  some  danger  of  being  outflank- 
ed ;  so  that  the  bloodstained  hill  now  formed 
the  pivot  of  the  British  right.  Upon  this,  the 
American  general,  being  in  no  condition  to  con- 
tinue the  contest,  gave  orders  for  a  retreat,  which 
was  carried  into  effect  about  midnight,  the  whole 
army  retiring  into  their  camp  near  Chippewa; 
and  the  next  day  the  retreat  was  continued  to 
Fort  Erie  with  such  precipitation  that  the  whole 
baggage,  provisions,  and  camp  equipage  were 
thrown  into  the  rapids,  and  precipitated  over  the 
awful  cataract  of  Niagara.* 

In  this  desperate  battle,  the  loss  on  both  sides 
was  very  severe,  but  more  so  to  the 

Americans  than  to  the  British.     The  ?T  i  ?,u 
r  ,  .111  ,     ,  .  the  battle. 

former  lost  nine   hundred  and  thirty 

killed  and  wounded,  including  in  the  latter  Gen- 
erals Brown  and  Scott ;  besides  three  hundred 
prisoners  and  one  gun.  The  latter  were  only- 
weakened  by  eight  hundred  and  seventy  men, 
of  whom  forty-two  were  made  prisoners ;  among 
the  latter  were  General  Riall  and  his  staff".  But 
the  result  of  the  action  was  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, as  it  entirely  stopped  the  invasion  of  Up- 
per Canada,  and  threw  the  Americans,  late  so- 
confident  of  success,  back  into  Fort  Erie,  where 
they  were  immediately  besieged  by  a  force  little 
more  than  half  their  amount.  The  op- 
erations were  pushed  with  great  activi-  ug' 
ty ;  three  armed  schooners,  anchored  off  the  fort, 
were  captured  by  a  body  of  marines  who  pushed 
off  in  boats  during  the  night;  and  the  defences 
were  so  much  injured  that  Drummond  deter- 
mined to  hazard  an  assault  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  15th  of  August. t 

This  daring  attempt  to  storm  an  intrenched 
camp  resting  on  a  fort,  and  garri-  Unsuccessful 
soned  by  three  thousand  five  hun-  assault  on 
dred  men,  with  two  thousand,  had  Fort  Erie- 
very  nearly  succeeded.     The  assailants  were 
divided  into  three  columns,  and  the  first,  onddF 
Colonel  Fischer,  had  actually  gained  possessioa 
of  the  enemy's  batteries,  at  the  point  assigned 
for  its  attack,  two  hours  before  daylight. 
If  the  other  columns  had  reached  their     u°' 
destined  points  of  attack  at  the  same  time,  the 
fort  and  intrenched  camp  would  have  been  won, 
and  the  whole  invading  force  made  prisoners; 
but  the  supporting  columns  got  entangled,  by 
marching  two  near  the  lake,  between  the  rocks 
and  the  water,  and  came  up  later,  when  the  en- 
emy were  on  the  alert,  who  opened  a  tremen- 
dous fire  upon  the  head  of  the  column,  which 
threw  it  into  confusion.     Meanwhile  the  other 
column  succeeded,  after  a  desperate  resistance, 
in  effecting  a  lodgment  in  the  fort,  by  creeping 
in  through  the  embrasures  of  a  bastion,  and  had 
actually  turned  its  guns  for  above  an  hour  upon 
the  enemy,  when  the  stone  building  in  the  inte- 
rior, which  they  still  held,  took  fire,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  powder  placed  in  it  having  caught  the 
flames,  the  whole  blew  up,  with  an  explosion  so 
tremendous,  that  the  troops,  thinking  a  mine  had 
been  sprung,  were  seized  with  a  sudden  panic,, 
and  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  their  officers,, 
rushed  in  disorder  out  of  the  fort.     The  enemy 
now  turned  their  whole  forces  upon  Fischer's 
column,  which  was  driven  out  of  the  works  it 
had  won,  and  the  assault  was  repulsed  at  all 
points.     In  this  gallant  but  abortive  attempt,  the 
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British  lost  157  men  killed,  308  wounded,  and 
186  prisoners.  The  loss,  how  heavy  soever, 
was  more  than  compensated  next  day  by  the 
arrival  of  two  new  regiments  from  Lower  Can- 
ada; bui  notwithstanding  this,  General  Drum- 
mond  did  not  deem  himself  in  sufficient  strength 
lo  hazard  a  second  assault,  but  contented  him- 
self with  drawing  closer  the  investment,  and 
cooping  the  large  American  army  up  in  a  corner 
of  the  British  territory,  where  they  were  render- 
ed perfectly  useless  during  the  remainder  of  the 
campaign.* 

The  operations  of  the  British  armament,  on 
Operations  'he  southern  coasts  of  America,  had 
in  Chesa  hitherto  been  on  a  small  scale,  calcu- 
peake  Bay.  ]ated  rather  to  irritate  than  alarm ;  but 
the  termination  of  the  war  in  Europe  having 
rendered  the  whole  navy  and  great  part  of  the 
army  of  Great  Britain  disposable,  it  was  resolv- 
ed to  prosecute  hostilities  there  and  in  Canada 
with  much  vigour,  and  on  a  scale  commensurate 
to  the  strength  and  reputation  of  the  Empire. 
Three  regiments  of  Wellington's  army,  the  4th, 
Jon  2  44th>  anQ  85th,  were  embarked  at  Bor- 
deaux, on  the  2d  of  June,  on  board  the 
Royal  Oak,  seventy-four,  and  Dictator  and  Dia- 
Jun  24  £'em  °*  sixty-f°ur  guns  each,  and  on  the 
24th  arrived  at  Bermuda,  where  they 
were  joined  by  the  fusiliers,  and  three  regiments 
from  the  Mediterranean  in  six  frigates,  forming 
altogether  a  force  of  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred men,  which  arrived  in  Chesapeake  Bay  in 
the  middle  of  August.  General  Ross  command- 
ed the  land-forces,  Admiral  Cockburn  the  fleet; 
and  no  two  officers  could  have  been  found  whose 
vigour,  judgment,  and  daring  were  better  calcu- 
lated to  effect  great  things  with  small  means. 
Their  first  measure  was  to  take  possession  of 
Tangier's  Island,  where  they  erected  fortifica- 
tions, built  storehouses,  and  hoisted  the  British 
flag;  inviting,  at  the  same  time,  the  negroes  in 
the  adjoining  provinces  to  join  the  British  force 
in  the  island,  and  offering  them  emancipation  in 
the  event  of  their  doing  so.  Seventeen  hundred 
speedily  appeared,  were  enrolled  and  disciplined, 
and  proved  of  no  small  service  in  subsequent 
operations.  This  incitement  of  the  negro  popu- 
lation to  revolt  was  a  step  of  very  questionable 
morality  in  a  political  point  of  view,  and  it,  in 
the  end,  cost  the  British  no  small  sum  as  a  com- 
pensation to  the  injured  proprietors  ;t  but  it 
marked,  in  an  unequivocal  manner,  the  perilous 
foundation  on  which  society  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  the  United  States  is  rested,  and  the 
heedlessness  of  the  people  who,  placed  on  the 
edge  of  such  a  volcano,  urged  on  the  war  which 
might  at  once  lead  to  its  explosion.ipp 

The  chief  approach  to  Washington  is  by  the 
River  Potomac,  which  discharges  itself  into  the 

*  General  Drummond's  Official  Account,  Aug.  15,  1814, 
Ann.  Reg.,  1814,  209.  Christie,  132, 133.  Armstrong,  ii., 
«9,  100. 

t  James,  vi.,  304,  305.  Brenton,  ii.,  521.  Armstrong, 
Si.,  124,  125.     Ann.  Reg.,  1814,  183. 

4  By  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to 
the  injured  proprietors  was  referred  to  the  Emperor  of 
Jtussia  ;  and  that  prince,  influenced  doubtless  in  some  de- 
gree by  the  danger  of  a  similar  mode  of  hostility  in  his 
own  dominions,  awarded  the  enormous  sum  of  £250,000,  or 
nearly  £150  a  head  for  each  negro  that  gained  his  freedom. 
— See  Mr.  Robinson's  Speech.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
USth  of  February,  1825,  Pari.  Deb. 

pp  XXXIX.  This  is  a  very  exceptionable  passage.  Mr. 
Alison  should  have  branded  with  his  sternest  condemnation 
the  flagitious  conduct  of  Admirals  Cochrane  and  Cockburn, 
■whose  entire  coarse  of  action,  when  on  their  freebooting  ex- 
pedition in  the  Chesapeake,  indicated  only  the  dispositions 
*f  West  India  bucaniere. 


upper  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Chesa-  Preparatioiu 
peake.  It  may  also  be  reached  by  for  the  attack 
the  Patuxent  from  the  town  of  Bene-  on  Washing- 
diet,  on  which  river  there  is  a  good  ton- 
road  to  the  metropolis.  After  much  deliberation, 
it  was  determined  by  the  British  commander  to 
make  a  dash  at  this  capital,  and  to  approach  it  by 
the  latter  river,  partly  on  account  of  the  greater 
facility  of  access  which  it  afforded,  partly  in  or- 
der to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  Commodore 
Barney's  powerful  flotilla  of  gunboats,  which 
had  taken  refuge  in  creeks  in  the  upper  parts  of 
its  course.  The  latter  part  of  this  service  was 
speedily  and  effectually  performed:  the  ships  ot 
war  having  ascended  the  stream  as  far  as  Bene- 
dict, beyond  which  there  is  not  sufficient  draught 
of  water  for  large  vessels,  the  boats  of  the  fleet 
were  despatched  after  the  flotilla;  and  the  Amer- 
icans, finding  escape  impossible,  committed  it  to 
the  flames,  which  consumed  in  a  few  hours  fifteen 
fine  gunboats;  another,  which  resisted  the  .  „„ 
conflagration,  was  brought  away,  with  ,er' 
thirteen  merchant  schooners  which  had  sought 
protection  under  cover  of  the  armed  vessels. 
This  brilliant  stroke  having  at  once  destroyed  the 
enemy's  whole  naval  force  in  the  river,  it  was  de- 
termined immediately  to  make  an  attack  on  the 
capital.     The  troops  were  accordingly  _, 

disembarked  at  Benedict,  and,  with  the  Uff' 
addition  of  some  marines,  amounted  in  all  to 
three  thousand  five  hundred  combatants,  with 
two  hundred  sailors  to  draw  the  guns;  and  with 
this  handful  of  men,  carrying  with  them  two 
three-pounders  and  provisions  for  three  days,  the 
British  general  commenced  his  march  against 
the  capital  of  a  republic  which  numbered  eight 
millions  of  inhabitants,  and  boasted  of  having 
eight  hundred  thousand  men  in  arms.* 

The  American  government  were  far  from 
being  unprepared  for  this  attack.  Preparationa 
From  some  hints  imprudently  drop-  for  the  do- 
ped by  the  British  commissioners  fence  of 
who  at  this  period  were  negotiating  Washington, 
with  those  of  America  at  Ghent,  they  had  be- 
come aware  that  an  attempt  on  the  capital  was 
in  contemplation;  and  nearly  a  month  before 
Ross  landed  in  the  Patuxent,  measures  had  been 
taken  for  placing,  in  case  of  invasion,  .  .  .„ 
sixteen  thousand  six  hundred  men  at  u  y 
the  disposal  of  General  Winder  to  cover  the 
capital,  while  a  requisition  for  the  whole  mi- 
litia of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  ninetv-three 
thousand  strong,  was  made  and  cheerfully  an- 
swered. But  the  result  soon  showed  what  reli- 
ance is  to  be  placed  on  the  nominal  paper-mus- 
ters of  such  militia  arrays  when  real  danger  is  to 
be  faced.  Of  the  ninety-three  thousand  combat- 
ants of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  nothing  was 
heard  when  the  day  of  trial  approached;  of  the 
sixteen  thousand  active  troops  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  General  Winder,  not  one  half  appeared 
at  the  place  of  muster ;  and  when  the  British 
troops  were  within  five  miles  of  Washington, 
only  six  thousand  five  hundred  bayonets,  three 
hundred  horse,  and  six  hundred  seamen  to  work 
the  guns,  were  assembled  round  the  standards  of 
the  American  general.  He  had,  however,  twen- 
ty-six guns  to  the  British  two;  and  with  this 
force,  about  double  that  of  the  British,  he  took 
post  at  Bladenseerg,  a  small  village  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Potomac, 
and  commanding  the  only  bridge  by  which  that 


*  Armstrong,  ii..  125,  127.  James,  vi.,  308,  309.  Ann. 
Reg.,  1814,  183,  184.  General  Ross's  Official  Account, 
Aug.  30,  1814.    App.  to  Chron.,  219. 
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river  could  be  crossed.  The  great  road  ran 
straight  through  the  centre  of  his  position,  and 
the  artillery  was  placed  so  as  to  enfilade  all  the 
approaches  to  the  bridge.* 

Ross's  decision  was  soon  taken.  Forming  his 
Battle  of  Bla-  troops  into  two  columns,  the  one 
densberg.  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
August  24.  Thornton,  the  other  of  Colonel 
Brooke,  he  immediately  gave  orders  for  the  at- 
tack. Thornton's  men  advanced  in  double-quick 
time,  in  the  finest  order,  through  the  fire  of  the 
guns,  dashed  across  the  bridge,  carried  a  fortified 
house  at  the  other  end,  which  was  occupied  and 
loopholed,  and  being  quickly  followed  by  the 
other  division,  spread  out  their  sharp-shooters 
on  either  flank,  and  moved  direct  against  the 
American  batteries.  So  vigorous  was  the  at- 
tack, so  feeble  the  defence,  that  they  were  all 
carried,  and  the  first  line  thrown  back  in  con- 
fusion on  the  second  by  the  first  division  alone, 
not  more  than  fifteen  hundred  strong,  aided  by 
the  fire  of  a  few  rockets,  before  the  second  could 
get  across  the  bridge.  Ten  guns  were  taken,  and 
the  whole  army,  totally  routed,  took  to  flight, 
and  reached  Washington  in  the  utmost  confu- 
sion, where  they  tarried  not  an  instant,  but  hur- 
ried through  to  the  heights  of  Georgetown  to  the 
westward.  Hardly  any  pursuit  was  attempted 
by  the  British,  partly  from  having  no  cavalry, 
partly  from  the  extraordinary  heat  of  the  day 
having  so  exhausted  the  troops,  that  even  the 
stoutest  men  in  the  army  were  unable  to  proceed 
till  it  was  somewhat  abated  by  the  approach  of 
evening.  Their  loss  was  surprisingly  small, 
being  only  sixty-one  killed  and  a  hundred  and 
eighty-five  wounded.  After  two  hours'  rest, 
however,  the  march  was  resumed,  and  the  troops 
arrived  within  a  mile  of  Washington  at  eight  at 
night,  where  two  thousand  of  them  were  halted, 
and  the  remainder  accompanied  General  Ross 
and  Admiral  Cockburn  into  the  city.  A  propo- 
sition was  then  made  to  the  American  authorities 
to  ransom  the  public  buildings,  by  paying  a  sum 
of  money.  This  having  been  refused,  the  British 
general,  on  the  following  morning,  applied  the 
torch  not  only  to  the  arsenals  and  storehouses, 
but  to  the  public  buildings  of  every  description. 
In  a  few  hours  the  Capitol,  including  the  Senate 
House  and  House  of  Representatives,  the  arse- 
nal, dockyard,  treasury,  war-office,  President's 
palace,  rope-walk,  and  the  great  bridge  across 
the  Potomac,  were  consumed.  The  navy-yard 
and  arsenal,  with  immense  magazines  of  powder, 
were  set  on  fire  by  the  Americans,  and  destroyed 
before  they  retired,  and  with  them  twenty  thou- 
sand stand  of  arms  were  consumed.  A  fine 
frigate,  of  sixteen  hundred  tons,  nearly  finished, 
and  a  sloop,  the  Argus,  of  twenty  guns,  already 
afloat,  were  burned  by  them  before  evacuating 
the  city.  Immense  stores  of  ammunition,  two 
hundred  and  six  pieces  of  cannon,  and  one  hun- 
dred thousand  rounds  of  ball  cartridge,  were  taken 
by  the  British,  and  destroyed;  and  having  com- 
pleted the  ruin  of  all  the  warlike  establishments 
in  the  place,  they  leisurely  retired  on  the  evening 
of  the  25th,  and  reached  Benedict  by  easy  march- 
es on  the  29th,  where  they  embarked  next  day 
without  being  disquieted  by  the  enemy.t 

The  capture  of  the  American  capital,  notwith- 


*  Ross's  Official  Account,  Aug.  30,  1814,  Ann.  Reg., 
1814,  219.  App.  to  Chron.  James,  vi.,  308.  Armstrong, 
ii.,  128,  130.     British  Camp,  of  Washington.  9fi,  102. 

t  General  Ross's  Account,  August  30,  1814,  Ann.  Reg., 
1814,  219.  App.  to  Chron.  James,  vi.,  310,  311.  Arm- 
Strong,  ii.,  130,  131.     Camp,  of  Washington,  117,  129. 


standing  all  their  preparations'  for  Reflections  on 
above  a  month  to  avert  the  danger,  this  expedi- 
by  so  inconsiderable  a  British  force,  tion' 
and  the  immense  importance  of  the  blow  thu3 
struck  at  the  naval  and  military  resources  of  the 
enemy,  render  this  expedition  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  ever  carried  into  execution  by  any  na- 
tion. As  such,  it  excited  at  the  time  a  prodigious 
sensation  in  the  United  States;  and  it  has  hardly 
done  less  service  to  future  times,  and  the  cause 
of  historic  truth,  by  demonstrating  in  a  decisive 
manner  the  extreme  feebleness  of  the  means  for 
national  protection  which  Democratic  institu- 
tions afford,  when  not  coerced  by  military  or  des- 
potic power.  Yet  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  lus- 
tre of  the  victory  has  been  much  tarnished  to  the 
British  arms,  by  the  unusual,  and,  in  the  circum- 
stances, unwarrantable  extension,  which  they 
made  of  the  ravages  of  war  to  the  pacific  or  or- 
namental edifices  of  the  capital.  The  usages 
of  war,  alike  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  have 
usually  saved  from  destruction,  even  in  towns 
taken  by  storm,  edifices  which  are  dedicated  to 
the  purposes  of  religion  or  embellishment;  the 
Parthenon,  after  having  stood  two  thousand 
years,  and  been  the  prey  alternately  of  the  Goth, 
the  crusader,  and  the  Saracen,  was  still  entire, 
when  it  was  accidentally  blown  up  by  a  bomb  at 
the  siege  by  the  Venitians  of  the  Acropolis  in 
1689;  the  majestic  edifices  of  Rome  were  really 
wasted  away,  not  by  the  torches  of  Alaric  or 
Genseric,  but  the  selfish  cupidity  of  its  unworthy 
inhabitants,  who  employed  them  in  the  construc- 
tion of  modern  buildings.  It  is  no  small  reproach 
to  Napoleon,  that  he  wantonly  extended  the  rav- 
ages of  war  as  well  as  the  hand  of  the  spoiler, 
into  these  hitherto  untouched  domains;  and  in 
the  destruction  of  the  bastions  of  Vienna,  and  the 
Kremlin  of  Moscow,  gave  proof  at  once  of  a 
little  and  malevolent  spirit,  unworthy  of  so  great 
a  man.  The  cruel  devastation  by  the  Amer- 
icans on  the  Canadian  frontier  is  no  adequate 
excuse;  they  had  been  amply  and  rightly  aven- 
ged by  the  flames  of  Buffalo  and  Black  Rock; 
and  Alexander  had  recently  given  proof  of  the 
noblest  revenge  for  such  outrages  by  saving 
Paris.  It  would  appear,  that  as  the  contest  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  America  resembled  in 
more  points  than  one  a  civil  war,  so  it  partook 
occasionally  of  the  well-known  inveterate  char- 
acter of  that  species  of  hostility ;  and  the  British 
historian,  in  recounting  the  transaction,  will  best 
discharge  his  duty  by  acknowledging  the  error 
of  his  country,  and  rejoice  that  it  was  in  some 
degree  redeemed  by  the  strict  discipline  observed 
by  the  troops,  and  the  complete  protection  afford- 
ed to  the  persons  and  property  of  the  inhabi- 
tants during  their  occupation  of  the  American 
capital.* 

*  "The  British  officers  pay  inviolable  respect  to  private 
property,  and  no  peaceable  citizen  is  molested." — National 
Intelligencer,  25th  August  1814,  quoted  in  James,  vi.,  311. 
"  The  value  of  the  public  property  destroyed  was  1,024,280 
dollars,  or  £365,463  sterling."—  Ibid. 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  gallant  officers  employed  in  this 
expedition  to  observe,  not  only  that  they  are  noways  re- 
sponsible for  the  destruction  of  the  publii  buildings  of  Wash- 
ington, as  they  acted  under  distinct  orders  from  their  own 
government,  but  that  they  deserve  the  highest  credit  for 
carrying  those  barbarous  instructions  into  execution  in  tho 
most  forbearing  and  considerate  manner,  confining  the  de- 
struction to  public  edifices,  and  observing  the  strictest  dis- 
cipline in  relation  to  private  life  and  property.  On  the  14th 
of  August,  1814,  Admiral  Cochrane  officially  announced  to 
Mr.  Monroe,  "  that,  under  the  new  and  imperative  character 
of  his  orders,  it  became  his  duty  to  destroy  and  lay  waste 
all  towns  and  districts  of  the  United  States  found  accessible 
to  the  attack  of  British  armaments."    What  a  contrast  to 
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The  capture  of  Washington  was  immediately 
Capture  of  succeeded  by  an  exploit  of  inferior 
Fort  Wash-  magnitude,  but  equally  vigorous  and 
ington  and  successful,  in  the  Potomac  River. 
Alexandria.  Captain  Gordon,  in  the  Seahorse  frig- 
ate, with  the  Euryalis  brig,  and  several  bomb  ves- 
sels, skilfully  overcame  the  intricacies  of  the  pas- 
sage leading  by  that  river  to  the  metropo- 
8  '  lis,  and  on  the  eveningof  the  27th  arrived 
abreast  of  Fort  Washington,  constructed  to  com- 
mand the  river,  as  Fort  Lillo  does  the  Scheldt. 
It  was  immediately  bombarded ;  and  the  powder 
magazine  having  soon  after  exploded,  the  place 
was  abandoned,  and  taken  possession  of,  with 
all  its  guns,  by  the  British.  From  thence  they 
proceeded  to  Alexandria,  and  the  bomb  vessels 
having  assumed  such  a  position  as  effectually 
commanded  the  shipping,  the  enemy  were  com- 
pelled to  capitulate,  and  give  up  all  their  vessels, 
two-and-twenty  in  number,  including  several 
armed  schooners,  which  were  brought  away  in 
triumph.  On  returning  down  the  river,  heavily 
laden  with  their  numerous  prizes,  the  British 
squadron  had  a  very  serious  danger  to  encounter 
from  some  American  batteries  which  had  been 
erected  to  cut  off  their  retreat,  and  which  were 
„  manned  by  the  crews  of  the  Baltimore 

ep  '  "  flotilla:  but  such  was  the  skill  with  which 
the  vessels  were  navigated,  that  none  went 
aground,  and  the  shells  from  the  bombs  were 
thrown  with  such  precision,  that  the  Americans 
were  driven  from  their  guns,  and  the  whole 
squadron  emerged  safely  with  its  prizes  from  the 
Potomac* 

The  successful  issue  of  these  attacks  natural- 
ly suggested  a  similar  expedition  against  Balti- 
more; and,  after  some  deliberation,  the  British 
naval  and  military  commanders  agreed  to  under- 
take it.  The  fleet,  accordingly,  moved  in  that 
direction,  and  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Pataps- 
co,  which  leads  to  Baltimore,  on  the 
»ept.  ii.  llth  of  septemDer.  Next  day  the  troops 
were  landed,  and  marched  directly  towards  the 
city,  while  the  ships  moved  up  to  co-operate 
in  the  attack  that  was  contemplated.  No  opposi- 
tion was  attempted  for  the  first  six  miles,  though 
several  intrenchments,  newly  thrown  up,  were 
passed,  which  had  been  abandoned;  but  when 
they  approached  Baltimore,  a  detachment  of 
light  troops  was  observed  occupying  a  thick 
wood  through  which  the  road  passed.  General 
Ross,  impelled  by  the  daring  courage  by  which 
he  was  distinguished,  immediately  advanced 
with  the  skirmishers  to  the  front,  and  soon  re- 
ceived a  mortal  wound  in  the  breast.  He  sur- 
vived only  to  recommend  his  young  and  unpro- 
vided family  to  his  king  and  country.  Colonel 
Brooke,  however,  immediately  assumed  the  com- 
mand ;  and  the  light  troops  coming  up,  the  ene- 
my fell  back,  still  skirmishing  from  behind  the 
trees,  with  which  the  country  abounded,  to  a 
fortified  position,  running  across  a  narrow  neck 
of  land  which  separated  the  Patapsco  and  Back 
Rivers.  Six  thousand  infantry,  with  four 
ept'  '  hundred  horse  and  six  guns,  were  here 
drawn  up  in  a  line  across  the  road,  with  either 
flank  placed  in  a  thick  wood,  and  a  strong  wood- 
en paling  covering  their  front.     Brooke,  how- 


the  glorious,  and,  withal,  politic  forbearance  of  Wellington  in 
the  south  of  France  !  And  both  had  their  reward— Well- 
ington, in  the  capture  of  Toulouse  and  surrender  of  Bor- 
deaux ;  tne  "  new  and  imperative  system,"  in  the  failure  at 
Baltimore  and  defeat  at  New-Orleans. — See  Armstrong, 
ii.,  155. 

*  James,  vi.,  313,  315.    Armstrong,  ii.,  131, 134.     Bren- 
ton,  ii.,  522. 


ever,  gave  orders  for  an  immediate  attack;  and 
it  was  made  with  such  vigour,  that  in  less  than 
fifteen  minutes  the  enemy  were  routed,  and  fled 
in  every  direction,  leaving  six  hundred  killed 
and  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle,  besides  three 
hundred  prisoners  and  twoguns  in  the  hands  of  the 
British.  Early  on  the  following  morn- 
ing the  march  was  resumed,  and  Brooke  Sept' 
arrived  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Baltimore, 
where  he  found  a  body  of  fifteen  thousand  men, 
with  a  large  train  of  artillery,  manned  by  the  '' 
sailors  of  the  frigates  lying  at  Baltimore,  strong- 
ly posted  on  a  series  of  fortified  heights  which 
encircle  the  town.  The  magnitude  of  this  force 
rendered  it  imprudent  to  hazard  an  immediate 
attack  with  three  thousand  bayonets;  but  Brooke, 
relying  on  the  admirable  spirit  of  his  troops,  de- 
termined on  a  night  assault,  when  the  enemy's 
artillery  would  be  of  little  avail,  and  the  whole 
dispositions  were  made  for  that  purpose.  At 
nightfall,  however,  and  when  the  troops  were 
just  taking  up  their  ground  for  the  attack,  advi- 
ces were  received  from  Admiral  Cochrane,  sta- 
ting that  the  enemy,  by  sinking  twenty  vessels 
in  the  river,  had  prevented  all  farther  access  to 
the  ships,  and  rendered  naval  co-operation  im- 
possible. Brooke,  in  these  circumstances,  wise- 
ly judged  that  the  loss  likely  to  be  incurred  in. 
storming  the  intrenchments  would  more  than 
counterbalance  the  prospect  of  advantage  from 
the  reduction  of  the  town,  and  withdrew,  with- 
out molestation,  to  his  ships.  The  commanders 
of  the  Severn,  Euryalus,  Havannah,  and  Hebrus 
frigates  had  offered  to  lighten  their  ships,  and 
lay  them  alongside  of  Fort  M'Henry,  which 
commanded  the  passage,  and  the  possession  ot 
which  would  have  left  Baltimore  at  their  mer- 
cy; and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  any  view  to 
ulterior  operations  should  have,  led  to  this  offer  j 
not  being  accepted,  as  it  probably  would  have 
led  to  the  destruction  of  the  Java  frigate,  and 
Erie  and  Ontario  brigs,  which  lay  at  Baltimore, 
and  have  prevented  the  land-troops  from  being 
deprived  of  the  fruit  of  their  gallant  victory.* 

A  naval  expedition,  crowned  with  complete 
success,  took  place  at  this  time  un-  Lesser  ac- 
der  Sir  John  Sherbrooke  and  Admiral  tionsonthe 
Griffith,  in  the  Penobscot  River.  They  coast- 
sailed  from  Halifax  on  the  1st  of  September,  and 
on  their  approach,  the  Fort  of  Custine,  which 
commands  the  entrance  of  the  river,  was  evacu- 
ated by  the  enemy  and  blown  up.  An  Amerk 
can  frigate,  the  John  Adams,  having  run  up  the 
river  for  safety,  as  high  as  the  town  of  Hamp- 
den, where  her  guns  were  taken  out  and  placed 
in  battery,  a  detachment  of  sailors  and  marines 
was  landed  from  the  ships,  which  attack- 
ed and  stormed  the  batteries,  manned  by  SePt-3- 
double  their  force,  upon  which  the  frigate  was 
set  on  fire,  and  totally  destroyed.  The  expedi- 
tion then  pushed  on  to  Bangor,  which  sur- 
rendered without  resistance,  with  twenty-  ept' 
two  guns;  and  hence  to  Machias,  which  also 
surrendered  by  capitulation,  the  whole  militia 
of  the  county  of  Washington  being  put  on  their 
parole  not  to  serve  again  during  the  war.  For- 
mal possession  was  then  taken  of  the  whole 
country  between  the  Penobscot  and  the  British 
frontier  of  New-Brunswick,  a  district  a  hun- 
dred miles  broad,  and  a  provisional  government 
established,  to  rule  it  till  the  conclusion  of  the 


*  James,  vi.,  320,  321 .  Colonel  Brooke's  Official  Account, 
Sept.  17,  1814,  Ann.  Reg.,  1814,  229.  App.  to  Chroo. 
Armstrong,  ii.,  134,  135.  Admiral  Cochrane's  Official  Ac- 
count, Sept.  15,237. 
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war.  This  success  was  not  only  important  in 
itself,  but  still  more  so,  as  giving  practical  dem- 
onstration of  the  dispositions  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  part  of  the  State  of  Maine,  and  evincing 
the  ease  with  which,  in  the  event  of  the  continu- 
ance of  hostilities,  it  might  be  severed  from  the 
United  States.* 

Meanwhile,  a  great  expedition  was  preparing 
Sir  George  *a  Lower  Canada,  intended  to  co- 
Prevost's°expe-  operate  with  that  of  Sherbrooke 
dition  against  and  Griffith  on  the  coast.  Pre- 
Plattsburg.  vost's  force  had  been  progressive- 
ly augmented  by  the  successive  arrival  of  bri- 
gades, detached,  after  the  close  of  hostilities, 
from  the  army  in  the  south  of  France ;  so  that, 
in  the  end  of  August,  he  had  in  all  sixteen  thou- 
sand regular  troops  in  the  two  Canadas  under 
his  command,  of  whom  twelve  thousand  were 
in  the  lower  province.  A  force  so  considerable 
not  only  removed  all  danger  of  successful  inva- 
sion from  the  American  forces,  but  rendered 
feasible  a  serious  inroad  upon  the  adjoining 
provinces  of  Maine  and  New- York  from  those 
of  the  British.  Such  an  attempt  was  also  ad- 
visable in  itself,  in  order  to  make  the  enemy  feel, 
in  their  own  territory,  the  weight  of  that  power 
whose  hostility  they  had  so  needlessly  provo- 
ked. A  body  of  eleven  thousand  men,  accord- 
ingly, was  collected  on  the  frontier  of  Lower 
Canada,  with  a  formidable  train  of  artillery,  and 
commanned,  under  Prevost,  by  several  generals 
and  officers  who  had  acquired  durable  renown 
in  the  Peninsular  campaigns.  If  anything  could 
have  added  to  the  well-founded  expectations  en- 
tertained of  this  noble  force,  it  was  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  in  great  part  composed  of  the 
veterans  who  had  served  with  Wellington  in 
Spain  and  France,  and  the  remainder  of  the  not 
less  heroic  band  which  had  so  gloriously  strug- 
gled against  overwhelming  superiority  of  num- 
bers in  the  two  preceding  campaigns,  and  who 
burned  with  anxiety  to  emulate  the  deeds  of  their 
brethren  who  had  gained  their  laurels  in  the 
fields  of  European  fame.  But,  unfortunately, 
the  naval  part  of  the  expedition,  upon  which,  as 
in  all  Canadian  warfare,  the  success  of  the  land- 
forces  in  a  great  measure  depended,  was  by  no 
means  equally  well  provided.  By  a  strange  re- 
missness on  the  part  both  of  the  British  Admi- 
ralty and  the  local  authorities,  the  flotilla  on 
Lake  Champlain,  though  consisting  of  a  frigate, 
a  brig,  and  twelve  gunboats,  was  wretchedly 
equipped,  and  the  crews,  not  a  fifth  part  of  whom 
•were  British  sailors,  were  made  up  of  a  strange 
medley  of  English  soldiers  and  Canadian  mi- 
litia.t 

The  first  operations  of  the  armament  were  at- 
Success  of  the  tended  with  complete  success.  The 
expedition  in  American  general,  Izzard,  had  sail- 
the  outset.  e(j  ftom  Sackett's  Harbour,  on  Lake 
Ontario,  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  lake,  with 
four  thousand  men,  on  the  10th  of  August,  to  re- 
enforce  the  troops  in  Fort  Erie ;  so  that  the  only 
lbrces  which  remained  to  resist  Prevost  on  the 
banks  of  Lake  Champlain  were  fifteen  hundred 
regulars  and  as  many  militia,  under  General 
Macomb.  Prevost's  advance,  accordingly,  met 
with  no  interruption ;  and  on  the  6th  his  pow- 
erful army  appeared  before  Plattsburg,  then  de- 
fended by  three  redoubts  and  two  blockhouses, 
strongly  fortified.     So  inconsiderable  had  been 

*  Ann.  Register,  1814,  198,  199.  Armstrong,  ii.,  139. 
James,  vi.,  329,  331. 

t  James,  vi.,  339.  Armstrong,  ii.,  110,  111.  Ann.  Reg., 
1814,  190.    Christie,  140.     Brenton,  ii.,  525. 


the  resistance  made  by  the  Americans  to  the 
British  advance,  that  General  Macomb  says  the 
latter  "did  not  deign  to  fire  upon  them."  The 
three  following  days  were  employed  in  bringing 
up  the  heavy  artillery,  and  it  had  all  arrived  by 
the  10th;  but  still  the  English  general  did  not 
deem  it  expedient  to  make  the  attack  till  the  1o- 
tilla  came  up;  and  so  backward  was  the  state 
of  its  preparations,  that  it  only  hove  in  sight  on 
the  morning  of  the  11th;  and  the  shipwrights,  as 
she  moved  through  the  water,  were  still  busy  at 
work  on  the  hull  of  the  Confiancc,  which  bore 
the  British  commodore's  flag.* 

The  relative  strength  of  the  squadrons  on  this, 
as  in  every  other  naval  action  during  the  war 
where  the  British  were  defeated,  was  decisively 
in  favour  of  the  Americans  ;t  but  this  disparity, 
already  great  in  the  number  of  vessels  and  men, 
and  weight  of  metal,  was  rendered  overwhelm- 
ing by  the  wretched  condition  of  the  British 
crews,  not  a  fourth  of  whom  were  sailors,  and 
the  unfinished  state  of  the  commodore's  vessel. 
Sir  George  Prevost's  solicitations,  however,  were 
so  pressing  for  the  squadron  to  advance,  that  on 
the  11th,  while  the  clank  of  the  builders'  ham- 
mers was  still  heard  on  board  the  Confiance, 
Captain  Downie  gave  the  signal  to  weigh  an- 
chor. He  relied  upon  the  assurance  given,  that 
the  troops  should  commence  an  assault  on  the 
redoubts  at  the  same  time  that  the  squadron  at- 
tacked the  flotilla  in  the  bay,  and  it  was  not 
doubted  that  the  early  capture  of  the  forts,  by  de- 
priving the  enemy's  ships  of  the  support  of  their 
batteries,  would  lead  to  their  defeat,  and  the  final 
decision  of  the  naval  contest  on  the  lake.  The 
moment,  accordingly,  that  the  Confiance,  whioh 
led  the  British  flotilla,  rounded  Cumberland  head 
at  a  quarter  to  eight,  Downie  scaled  his  guns,  as 
had  been  agreed  on ;  but,  instead  of  answering 
the  signal  by  an  order  to  prepare  for  action,  Pre- 
vost ordered  his  men  to  cook  their  breakfasts — 
a  judicious  step  in  general  before  a  battle,  but 
unfortunate  in  this  instance,  as  it  postponed  the 
military  co-operation  till  it  was  too  late.  Mean- 
while, Downie  gallantly  led  his  little  squadron 
into  action;  the  American  fleet,  under  its  brave 
and  skilful  commander,  Captain  M'Donough, 
being  moored  in  line  in  the  bay,  the  Saratoga  of 
twenty-six  guns,  bearing  his  flag,  in  the  centre, 
and  the  brigs  Eagle  of  twenty  guns,  Ticonderoga 
of  seventeen  guns,  and  Pride  of  seven  guns,  anct 
ten  gunboats,  lying  on  either  flank. t 

As  the  Confiance  mounted  thirty-seven  guns, 
she  was  greatly  superior  to  any  Commencement 
single  vessel  in  the  American  flo-  of  the  action  bo- 
tilla;  and  if  the  British  gunboats  tween  the  two 
had  all  followed  the  example  set  squadrons, 
them  by  their  commander,  the  combat  might,  not- 
withstanding the  Americans'  great  superiority 
on  the  whole,  have  been  not  altogether  unequal. 

*  Prevost's  Official  Account,  Sept.  11,  1814,  Ann.  Reg., 
213.     App.  to  Chron.     James,  vi.,   341.     Armstrong,  ii., 
Ill,  112.     Christie,  HO,  141.     Cooper,  ii.,  489. 
t  Comparative  force  of  the  combatants  : 

British  squadron.        American. 

Vessels* 8  14 

Broadside  guns  ...      38 

Weight  of  metal,  lbs.         .        .     765  119* 

Aggregate  of  crews   .        .        .    537  950 

Tons 1426  2540 

—James,  vi.,  346  ;  and  Cooper,  ii.,  495,  497. 

t  Cooper,  ii.,  495,  496.  James,  ii.,  341,  342.  Christie, 
141,  142.  Captain  Pring's  Account,  Sept.  1,  1814,  Ann. 
Reg.,  215.     App.  to  Chron. 

*  The  Finch,  a  British  brig,  grounded  out  of  shot,  and  did  not  engage ; 
and  five  of  the  gunboats  disappeared  and  neter  fired  a  shot,  to  theae  vessels 
are  eacluded  from  the  comparison,  as  are  the  two  American  sloops  which 
were  not  engaged. 
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But  while  the  Confiance  was  gallantly  leading 
into  action,  amid  a  tremendous  fire  from  the 
American  line,  the  whole  gunboats,  except  three, 
and  one  of  the  cutters,  took  to  flight,  leaving 
Downie  in  the  midst  of  the  hostile  fleet,  with 
his  own  frigate,  brig,  and  sloop  wholly  unsup- 
ported either  by  the  land-forces  or  his  own  small- 
er vessels.  Undaunted,  however,  by  this  shame- 
ful defection,  the  British  commander  held  stead- 
ily on  without  returning  a  shot,  while  his  rig- 
ging and  spars  were  fast  falling  under  the  well- 
directed  fire  of  the  American  fleet;  but  the  wind 
failing  just  as  he  was  on  the  poult  of  breaking 
their  line,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  casting 
anchor  within  two  cables' distance,  and  bringing 
his  broadside  to  bear  on  the  enemy.  Instantly 
the  Confiance  appeared  a  sheet  of  fire;  all  her 
guns  were  discharged  at  once,  aimed  at  the  Sar- 
atoga, which  bore  Captain  M'Donough's  flag; 
and  such  was  the  effect  of  the  broadside,  that 
nearly  half  the  crew  of  the  American  vessel 
were  struck  down,  and  the  accumulation  of  dead 
on  her  deck  was  so  great  that  it  became  necessa- 
ry to  remove  the  fastenings  and  pass  them  be- 
low. The  Linnet  and  Chubb  now  came  up,  and 
took  up  their  appointed  stations;  but  in  a  short 
time  the  latter  was  so  crippled  that  she  became 
unmanageable,  drifted  within  the  American  line, 
and  was  obliged  to  surrender,  while  the  Finch 
struck  on  a  reef  of  rocks,  and  could  not  get  into 
action.* 

The  whole  guns  of  the  American  flotilla  were 
Total  defeat  now  directed  against  the  Confiance, 
of  the  British  which,  enveloped  by  enemies,  still 
squadron.  maintained  a  gallant  fight;  broadside 
after  broadside  came  from  her,  until  at  length 
the  Saratoga,  against  which  her  fire  was  almost 
entirely  directed,  had  all  her  long  guns  dismount- 
ed, and  her  carronades  so  disabled  that  she  had 
not  a  single  available  piece  of  ordnance  left. 
Nothing  was  now  wanting  but  one  or  two  of  the 
gunboats  to  have  given  the  British  a  decisive 
victory.  But  they  had  all  fled;  the  Confiance 
herself  was  suffering  severely  from  the  concen- 
tric fire  of  the  brigs  and  gunboats  which  cluster- 
ed round  her  in  every  direction,  some  raking, 
some  astern,  as  well  as  under  her  bows,  and 
Captain  Downie  had  fallen  early  in  the  action; 
while  her  antagonist,  the  Saratoga,  which  she 
had  completely  silenced,  lay  at  such  a  distance 
that  she  could  not  be  taken  possession  of.  So 
destructive,  however,  was  the  fire  which  the  Con- 
fiance still  kept  up,  that  the  Saratoga  was  on  the 
point  of  surrendering,  when,  as  a  last  resource, 
M'Donough  made  an  effort  to  wind  the  ship 
round,  so  as  to  bring  her  larboard  side,  hitherto 
untouched,  to  bear  upon  the  British  vessel.  This 
skilful  movement  was  successfully  performed; 
the  Confiance  strove  to  do  the  same,  but,  from 
the  inexperience  of  her  motley  crew,  the  attempt 
failed,  and  the  larboard  guns  of  the  Saratoga, 
almost  all  untouched,  now  spoke  out  like  giants, 
and  soon  compelled  the  Confiance  to  strike.  The 
only  remaining  British  vessel  was  now  the  Lin- 
net; and  against  her  the  whole  guns  of  the 
American  squadron  were  immediately  directed, 
and  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  heroic  resistance, 
she  too  was  compelled  to  surrender.  Captain 
M'Donough,  on  receiving  the  sword  of  Lieuten- 
ant Robertson,  who  commanded  the  Confiance 
after  Downie  had  fallen,  said,  with  the  magna- 
nimity which   is  ever  the  accompaniment  of 


*  James,  vi.,  344,  345.  Cooper,  ii.,  504,  505.  Christie, 
142,  143.  Captain  Pring's  Official  Account,  Sept.  12, 1814, 
Ana.  Reg.,  1814,  215. 


true  valour,  "  You  owe  it,  sir,  to  the  shameful 
conduct  of  your  gunboats  and  cutters  that  you 
are  not  performing  this  office  to  me;  for,  had 
they  done  their  duty,  you  must  have  perceived, 
from  the  situation  of  the  Saratoga,  that  I  could 
hold  out  no  longer;  and,  indeed,  nothing  indu- 
ced me  to  keep  up  her  colours  but  my  seeing, 
from  the  united  fire  of  all  the  rest  of  my  squad- 
ron on  the  Confiance,  and  her  unsupported  sit- 
uation, that  she  must  ultimately  surrender."*t 

While  this  desperate  battle  was  raging  on  the 
lake,  the  greater  part  of  the  army  Retreat  of  Sir 
ashore,  agreeably  to  Prevost's  or-  George  Pre- 
ders,  continued  inactive,  though  the  vost- 
guns  of  the  batteries  opened  on  the  American 
squadron  as  soon  as  the  firing  commenced,  but 
too  far  off  to  have  any  effect.  At  length  the 
signal  to  attack  was  given,  and  one  column,  un- 
der General  Robinson,  advanced  to  ford  the  Sar- 
anac,  and  attack  the  works  in  front,  while  anoth- 
er column,  led  by  General  Brisbane,  was  to 
make  a  circuit,  and  assault  them  in  rear.  Rob- 
inson's troops,  however,  were  led  astray  by  their 
guides,  and  did  not  reach  the  point  of  attack  till 
the  shouts  from  the  American  works  announced 
that  the  fleet  had  surrendered.  To  have  carried 
the  works  when  the  troops  did  get  up  would 
have  been  a  matter  of  ease,  and  would  have  form- 
ed a  set-off,  at  least,  to  the  naval  disaster;  but  Sir 
George  Prevost  being  of  opinion  that,  after  the 
command  of  the  lake  was  lost,  no  farther  ad- 
vance into  the  American  territory  was  practica- 
ble, and,  consequently,  that  the  men  lost  in 
storming  the  redoubts  would  prove  an  unavail- 
ing sacrifice,  gave  the  signal  to  draw  off,  and 
soon  after  commenced  his  retreat.  Such  was 
the  indignation  which  this  order  excited  among 
the  British  officers,  inured  in  Spain  to  a  long 
course  of  victory,  that  several  of  them  broke 
their  swords,  declaring  they  could  never  serve 
again;  and  the  army,  in  mournful  submission, 
leisurely  wound  its  way  back  to  the  Canadian 
frontier,  without  being  disquieted  by  the  ene- 
my.t 

The  actual  casualties  in  this  ill-fated  expedi- 
tion were  under  two  hundred  men,  Reflections 
though  four  hundred  were  lost  by  onthisexpe- 
desertion  during  the  depression  and  dition. 
facilities  of  the  retreat.  But  the  murmurs  of  the 
troops  and  of  the  people  of  Canada  were  loud 
and  long  at  such  a  termination  of  the  operations 
of  an  armament  composed,  so  far  as  the  mili- 
tary force  was  concerned,  of  such  materials,  and 
from  which  so  much  had  been  expected;  and 
the  result  was,  that  Sir  George  Prevost  resigned, 
and  demanded  a  court-martial.  He  was  accu- 
sed, accordingly,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  James 
Yeo,  upon  the  charges  of  having  unduly  hurried 
the  squadron  on  the  lake  into  action,  at  a  time- 
when  the  Confiance  was  as  ye:  unprepared  for 
it;  and,  when  the  combat  did  begin,  having  neg- 
lected to  storm  the  batteries,  as  had  been  agreed 
on,  so  as  to  have  occasioned  the  destruction  of 
the  flotilla  and  the  failure  of  the  expedition. 


*  Cooper,  ii.,  505,  507.  James,  vi.,  341,  345.  Captain 
Pring's  Official  Account,  Ann.  Reg.,  1814,  215,  217.  Chris- 
tie, 143. 

t  In  this  desperate  conflict,  the  Confiance  had  forty-one 
killed,  including  the  lamented  Captain  Downie,  and  sixty 
wounded  ;  the  total  loss  of  the  British  squadron  was  fifty- 
seven  killed  and  ninety-two  wounded  :  the  Americans  lost 
on  board  the  Saratoga,  twenty-eight  killed  and  twenty-nine 
wounded  ;  their  total  loss  was  fifty-two  killed  and  fifty-nine 
wounded.— James,  vi.,  346  ;  and  Cooper,  ii.,  507,  508. 

t  Sir  George  Prevost's  Official  Account,  Sept.  2,  1814, 
Ann.  Reg.,  1814,  214.  App.  to  Chron.  James,  vi.,  348, 
Christie,  144, 145.    Armstrong,  ii.,  112, 113. 
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The  death  of  that  ill-fated  commander  before 
the  court-martial  commenced,  prevented  these 
charges  from  being  judicially  investigated;  but 
historic  truth  compels  the  expression  of  an  opin- 
ion that,  though  proceeding  Irom  a  laudable  mo- 
tive— the  desire  of  preventing  a  needless  effusion 
of  human  blood — the  measures  of  Sir  George 
Prevosl  were  ill-judged  and  calamitous.  His 
personal  courage  was  undoubted;  his  character 
amiable  in  the  highest  degree;  the  mildness  and 
conciliatory  spirit  of  his  government  had  justly 
endeared  him  to  the  Canadians;  and  the  pru- 
dence and  judgment  which  he  had  evinced,  in 
struggling  successfully  with  very  scanty  means 
against  the  formidable  invasion  of  1813,  had 
gained  for  him  general  applause.  From  an 
equitable  sense  of  these  important  services,  the 
prince  regent,  after  Sir  George  Prevost's  death, 
publicly  expressed  his  high  sense  of  his  conduct, 
~nd,  in  testimony  of  it,  conferred  additional  ar- 
morial bearings  on  his  family.  Even  in  the 
campaign  of  1813,  however,  it  had  become  evi- 
dent that  his  moral  resolution  was  not  equal  to 
his  personal  courage;  and  the  failure  to  prose- 
cute his  advantages  at  Sackett's  Harbour  had 
evinced  a  character  little  qualified  tor  the  actual 
direction  of  warlike  operations.*  The  same  de- 
fects appeared  still  more  clearly  on  occasion  of 
the  attack  on  Plattsburg;  and  with  every  possi- 
ble wish  to  extenuate  the  failing  of  a  public 
servant,  whom  grief,  perhaps,  brought  to  an  un- 
timely grave,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  the  dis- 
astrous effects  of  such  ill-judged  economy,  even 
of  human  blood,  on  the  future  fortunes  of  his 
country.  By  delaying,  and  finally  countermand- 
ing the  attack  on  the  American  redoubts,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  urged  the  flotilla  into  action, 
he  at  once  contributed  to  the  naval  disaster,  and 
prevented  a  military  triumph  which  would  have 
counterbalanced  it;  and  the  saving  of  two  or 
three  hundred  lives  on  that  occasion  has,  in  its 
ultimate  effects,  perhaps,  bequeathed  to  his  coun- 
try a  disastrous  future  war,  in  which  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  will  be  sacrificed/!- 
The  British  were,  in  some  degree,  consoled 

„     .    r  lor  this  discomfiture  by  the  repulse 

Sortie  from  r  ..         ■  i    i  i  .•  i 

Fort  Erie  °'  a  very  formidable  sortie  made 
and  its  evacu-  from  Fort  Erie.  In  the  outset,  the 
ation  by  the  Americans  gained  considerable  ad- 
Americaii!.  vantages,  and  having  succeeded,  du- 
ring a  thick  mist  and  heavy  rain,  in 
turning,  unperceived,  the  right  of  the  British 
pickets,  they  made  themselves  masters  of  two 
batteries,  and  did  great  damage  to  the  British 
works.  Speedily,  however,  the  besiegers  col- 
lected their  troops,  and  the  enemy  were  driven 
back  to  their  works  with  great  slaughter.  The 
loss  on  each  side  was  about  equal:  that  of  the 
British  being  six  hundred,  of  whom  one  half 
were  prisoners;  that  of  the  Americans  five  hun- 
dred and  eleven.  Both  parties  after  this  became 
weary  of  this  destructive  warfare,  carried  on  in 
a  corner  of  Upper  Canada,  and  attended  with  no 
sensible  influence  on  the  fate  of  the  campaign. 
On  the  2lst,  as  the  low  grounds  around 
ep  '  '  Fort  Erie  had  become  unhealthy,  Drum- 
mond  retired  to  higher  and  better  quarters  in 
'.he  neighbourhood  of  Chippewa,  after  in  vain 
endeavouring  to  provoke  the  American  general 
to  accept  battle;  and  soon  after,  General  Izzard, 
N  .  who  had  come  up  from  Sackett's  Har- 
bour to  Fort  Erie,  with  four  thousand  ad- 
ditional troops,  so  far  from  prosecuting  the  ad- 

*  Ante,  iv.,  464.  t  See  Christie's  Postscript,  150. 


vantages  which  so  considerable  an  accumula- 
tion of  force  at  that  point  promised,  blew  up 
Fort  Erie,  recrossed  the  Niagara,  and  withdrew 
with  his  whole  troops  into  the  American  terri- 
tory. "Thus,"  says  Armstrong,  the  American 
war  secretary,  "literally  fulfilling  his  own  pre- 
diction, that  the  expedition  would  terminate  in 
disappointment  and  disgrace."* 

This  total  evacuation  of  the  British  territo- 
ry, after  so  much  bloodshed,  and  >rhe  Bntjsh  ac_ 
such  formidable  preparations  of  the  quire  the  supe- 
Americans  for  its  conquest,  was  nority  on  Lak» 
mainly  owing  to  the  British  hav-  0ntari°- 
ing  at  length  acquired  a  decisive  superiority  on 
Lake  Ontario.      During  some   months  in  au- 
tumn, Commodore  Chauncey  had  the  advantage 
both  in  the  number  and  weight  of  his  vessels;, 
and  while  Sir  James  Yeo  was  taking  the  most 
active  measures  to  turn  the  balance  the  other 
way,  he  had  the  virtue — for  to  a  British  seaman 
it  was  a  virtue — of  meantime  submitting  to  be 
blockaded  in  Kingston  by  the  American  squad- 
ron.   At  length  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  noble  . 
three-decker  of  100  guns,   was  launch- 
ed :    Chauncey    instantly    withdrew,    and    was 
blockaded  in  his  turn  in  Sackett's  Harbour,  and 
the  British  acquired  an  entire  command  of  the 
lake  for  the  remainder  of  the  war.     Sir  James 
Yeo  immediately  availed  himself  of  this 
advantage  to  convey  a  large  quantity  of 
stores  and  considerable  re-enforcements  of  troops 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  and  preparations 
were  making  for  an  active  campaign  in  the  en- 
suing year  on  both  sides,  the  Americans  having 
laid  down  two  line-of-batlle  ships,  and  the  Brit- 
ish two  frigates,  on  the  slocks,  when  hostilities 
were  terminated  by  the  conclusion  of  peace  be- 
tween the  two  eountries.t 

To  conclude  this  history  of  the  American  war, 
it  only  remains  to  notice  the  attack  Expedition 
on  New-Orleans,  which  terminated  against  New- 
in  so  calamitous  a  manner  to  the  Orleans. 
British  arms.  This  rising  town,  which  then 
numbered  seventeen  thousand  inhabitants,  was 
not  a  place  of  warlike  preparations;  but  it  was 
the  great  emporium  of  the  cotton  trade  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  it  was  supposed,  not  with- 
out reason,  that  the  capture  of  a  city  which  com- 
manded the  whole  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
would  prove  the  most  sensible  blow  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  American  government,  as  well  as 
furnish  a  rich  booty  to  the  captors.  The  expe- 
dition, accordingly,  which  had  been  baffled  at 
Baltimore,  was  sent  in  this  direction,  and  it  was 
the  dread  of  crippling  it  for  this  important  stroke 
which  paralyzed  its  efforts  on  the  former  occa- 
sion. The  troops  and  squadron  arrived  Dec  8 
off  the  shoals  of  the  Mississippi  on  the  8th 
of  December ;  but  there  they  found  a  flotilla  of 
gunboats  prepared  to  dispute  with  the  boats  of 
the  fleet  the  landing  of  the  troops.  Immediately 
a  detachment  of  seamen  and  marines  was  put 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Lockyer,  and, 
after  a  hard  chase  of  six-and-thirty  hours,  he 
succeeded  in  coming  up  with  and  destroying  the 
whole,  six  in  number,  manned  by  two  hundred 
and  forty  men.  This  pursuit,  however,  had  ta- 
ken the  boats  thirty  miles  from  their  ships  ;  ad- 
verse winds,  a  tempestuous  sea,  and  intricate 
shoals  impeded  their  return  ;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  12th  that  they  could  get  back,  nor  till  Doc  15 
the  15th  that  the  landing  of  the  troops 

*  Armstrong,  ii.,  100,  108.  De  Watteville's  Official  Ac- 
count, Sept.  17,  1814,  Ann.  Reg.,  1814,  209,  2G0.  Christie, 
146,  147.  t  Cooper,  ii.,  486,  490.    Christie,  149 
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commenced.  Incredible  difficulties  were  un- 
dergone, both  by  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  in  ef- 
fecting the  disembarcation  and  conducting  the 
inarch  at  that  inclement  season ;  and,  what  is 
very  remarkable  in  that  latitude,  nothing  retard- 
ed them  more  than  the  excessive  cold,  from 
•which  the  troops,  and  in  particular  the  blacks, 
suffered  most  severely.  At  length,  however,  by 
the  united  and  indefatigable  efforts  of  both  ser- 
vices, these  obstacles  were  overcome ;  the  troops, 
Dec  23.  'D  number  about  four  thousand  five 
hundred  combatants,  and  a  considerable 
•quantity  of  heavy  guns  and  stores,  were  landed  ; 
an  attack  of  the  American  militia  was  repulsed 
with  ease  the  same  evening;  Sir  Edward  Pa- 
kenham  arrived  next  day,  and  the  army  advan- 
ced in  two  columns  to  within  six  miles  of  New- 
Orleans,  where  preparations  for  defence  had 
been  made.* 

General  Jackson,  an  officer  since  become 
Description  of  celebrated  both  in  the  military  and 
the  American  political  history  of  his  country,  com- 
position, and  manded  a  military  force  destined 
preparatory  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  which 
amounted  to  above  twelve  thousand 
men.  He  had  turned  to  good  account  the  long 
delays  which  the  formidable  obstacles  that  op- 
posed the  disembarcation  of  the  British  troops 
had  occasioned,  and  the  fortified  position  in 
which  he  now  awaited  an  attack  was  all  but 
impregnable.  The  American  army  was  posted 
behind  an  intrenchment  about  a  thousand  yards 
long,  stretching  from  the  Mississippi  on  the 
right  to  a  dense  and  impassable  wood  on  the 
left.  This  line  was  strengthened  by  a  ditch 
about  four  feet  deep,  which  ran  along  its  front, 
and  was  defended  by  flank  bastions  which  enfi- 
laded its  whole  extent,  and  on  which  a  formida- 
ble array  of  heavy  cannon  was  placed.  On  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  which  is  there 
about  eight  hundred  yards  across,  a  battery  of 
twenty  guns  was  erected,  which  also  flanked  the 
whole  front  of  the  parapet.  Some  attempts 
"were  made,  for  some  days,  to  commence  regu- 
lar approaches  against  this  formidable  line  of 
intrenchments,  which  was  evidently  much  too 
•strong  to  be  carried  by  a  coup  de  main;  but  it  was 
soon  found  that  the  enemy's  guns  were  so  supe- 
rior in  weight  and  numbers,  that  nothing  was  to 
be  expected  from  that  species  of  attack.  All 
hands  were  therefore  set  to  deepen  a  canal  in 
the  rear  of  the  British  position,  by  which  boats 
might  be  brought  up  to  the  Mississippi,  and 
troops  ferried  across  to  carry  the  battery  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river ;  but  this  proved  a  work 
Jan  6  °^  sucn  extraol'diriary  labour,  that  it  was 
'  not  till  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  January 
that  the  cut  was  declared  passable.  The  boats 
were  immediately  brought  up  and  secreted  near 
the  river,  wholly  unknown  to  the  enemy,  and 
dispositions  for  an  assault  made  at  five  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  8th.  Colonel  Thornton, 
with  fourteen  hundred  men,  was  to  cross  the 
river  in  the  night,  storm  the  battery,  and  advance 
up  the  right  bank  till  he  came  abreast  of  New- 
Orleans;  while  the  main  attack  on  the  intrench- 
ments in  front  was  to  be  made  in  two  columns, 
the  first  under  the  command  of  General  Gibbs, 
the  second  led  by  General  Keane.  Including 
seamen  and  marines,  about  six  thousand  com- 
batants on  the  British  side  were  in  the  field :  a 
slender  force  to  attack  double  their  number,  in- 


*  Breton,  ii.,  531, 533.    James,  vi.,  357,  352.    Aon.  Reg., 
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trenched  to  the  teeth  in  works  bristling  with, 
bayonets,  and  loaded  with  heavy  artillery.* 

Unexpected  delays,  principally  owing  to  the 
rapid  falling  of  the  river,  hindered  Dreadful 
the  boats,  fifty  in  number,  which  slaughter, and 
were  to  convey  Thornton's  men  repulse  of  tho 
across,  from  reaching  their  destina-  Britisn- 
tion  at  the  appointed  hour ;  and  this,  by  preventing 
the  attacks  on  the  opposite  banks  being  simul- 
taneous, had  a  most  prejudicial  effect  upon  the 
issue  of  the  operations.  The  patience  of  Paken- 
ham  being  at  length  exhausted,  the  assault  on 
the  left  bank  was  ordered,  even  before  it  was 
known  whether  the  troops  had  been  got  across, 
and  Gibbs's  column  advanced  to  the  works.  By 
this  time,  however,  the  wintry  dawn  had  begun 
to  break,  and  the  dark  mass  was  discerned  from 
the  American  batteries  moving  over  the  plain. 
Instantly  a  tremendous  fire  of  grape  and  round 
shot  was  opened  on  both  sides  from  the  bastions 
upon  it ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  column,  consist- 
ing of  the  4th,  21st,  and  44th,  moved  steadily  for- 
ward, and  reached  the  edge  of  the  glacis.  There, 
however,  it  was  found  that,  through  some  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  commander  of  the  44th  regi- 
ment, the  scaling-ladders  and  fascines  had  been 
forgotten,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  mount  the 
parapet.  This  necessarily  occasioned  a  stop- 
page at  the  foot  of  the  works,  just  under  the  ene- 
my's guns,  while  the  ladders  were  sent  for  in  all 
possible  haste  ;  but  the  fire  was  soon  so  terrible, 
that  the  head  of  the  column,  riddled  through  and 
through,  fell  back  in  disorder.  Pakenham,  whose 
buoyant  courage  ever  led  him  to  the  scene  of 
danger,  thinking  they  were  now  fairly  in  for  if, 
and  must  go  on,  rode  to  the  front,  rallied  the 
troops  again,  led  them  to  the  slope  of  the  glacis, 
and  was  in  the  act,  with  his  hat  off,  of  cheering 
on  his  followers,  when  he  fell,  mortally  wound- 
ed, pierced  at  the  same  moment  by  two  balls. 
General  Gibbs  also  was  soon  struck  down; 
Keane,  who  led  on  the  reserve,  headed  by  the 
93d,  shared  the  same  fate;  but  that  noble  regi- 
ment, composed  entirely  of  Sutherland  High- 
landers, a  thousand  strong,  instead  of  being 
daunted  by  the  carnage,  rushed  on  with  frantic 
valour  through  the  throng,  and  with  such  fury 
pressed  the  leading  files  on,  that,  without  either 
fascines  or  ladders,  they  fairly  found  their  way, 
by  mounting  on  each  other's  shoulders,  into  the 
work.  So  close  and  deadly,  however,  was  the 
fire  of  the  riflemen  when  they  got  in,  that  the 
successful  assailants  were  cut  off  to  a  man.  At 
the  same  time,  Colonel  Ranney  on  the  left  also 
penetrated  into  the  intrenchments;  but  the  com- 
panies which  carried  them,  not  being  supported, 
were  mowed  down  by  grapeshot,  as  at  Bergen 
op-Zoom.  Finally,  General  Lambert,  upon, 
whom  the  command  had  now  devolved,  from  the 
death  of  Pakenham  and  the  wounds  of  Gibbs 
and  Keane,  finding  that  to  carry  the  works  was 
impossible,  and  that  the  slaughter  was  tremen- 
dous, drew  off  his  troops,  who  by  this  time  had 
been  thrown  into  great  confusion.t 

While  this  sanguinary  repulse,  which  cost 
the  British  two  thousand  men  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners,  was  taking  place  on  the  left  bank, 
of  the  Mississippi,  Colonel  Thornton,  with  his 
division,  had  gained  the  most  decisive  success 

*  General  Lambert's  Official  Account,  January  10,  1815, 
Ann.  Reg.,  1815,  141,  142.  App.  to  Chron.  Breton,  ii., 
533.  British  Camp,  in  New-Orleans,  147, 161.  Armstrong, 
ii.,  167,  170. 
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on  the  right.  This  able  officer,  with 
Th^ntonon  his  fourteen  hundred  men,  had  repair- 
the  other  ed  to  the  point  assigned  to  him  on  the 
bank,  bat  evening  of  the  7th,  but  found  the 
which  leads  Doals  not  yet  arrived ;  and  it  was  not 
ng'  till  near  midnight  that  a  number, 
barely  sufficient  to  transport  a  third  part  of  his 
troops  across,  were  brought  up.  Deeming  it, 
however,  of  essential  importance  to  co-operate 
at  the  appointed  time  in  the  proposed  attack,  he 
moved  over  with  a  third  of  his  men,  and  by  a 
sudden  charge,  at  the  head  of  part  of  the  85th  and 
a  body  of  seamen,  headed  by  himself,  on  the 
flank  of  the  works,  succeeded  in  making  him- 
self master  of  the  redoubt  with  very  little  loss, 
though  defended  by  twenty-two  guns  and  seven- 
teen hundred  men,  and  amply  stored  with  sup- 
plies of  all  sorts.  He  was  just  preparing,  when 
the  daylight  broke,  to  turn  these  guns  on  the 
enemy's  flank,  which  lay  entirely  exposed  to 
their  fire,  when  advices  were  received  from  Gen- 
eral Lambert  of  the  defeat  of  the  attack  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river.  Colonel  Dickson  was 
sent  over  to  examine  the  situation  of  the  battery 
which  had  been  won,  and  report  whether  it  was 
tenable ;  but  he  did  not  deem  it  defensible  but 
with  a  larger  force  than  Lambert  could  dispose 
of  for  that  purpose,  and,  therefore,  this  detach- 
ment was  withdrawn  back  to  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  and  the  troops  at  all  points  returned  to 
their  camp.* 

The  British  troops,  after  this  bloody  defeat, 
were  in  a  very  critical  position,  far 
tioiiaf  the *"  advanced  into  the  enemy's  country, 
troops,  and  with  a  victorious  army,  double  their 
capture  of  own  strength,  in  their  front,  and  a 
Fort  Boyer,    desert  country,  fourteen  miles  broad, 

near  Mobile.    .  •      .u    •  c  i 

to  traverse  in  their  rear,  before  they 
reached  their  ships.  Lambert,  not  deeming 
himself  in  sufficient  strength  to  renew  the  at- 
tack, retreated  on  the  night  of  the  18th,  and  ef- 
fected the  movement  with  such  ability,  that  the 
whole  field  artillery,  ammunition,  and  stores  of 
every  description  were  brought  away,  excepting 
eight  heavy  guns,  which  were  destroyed.  The 
whole  wounded  also  were  removed,  except  eighty 
of  the  worst  cases,  with  whom  movement  would 
have  been  dangerous,  who  were  left  to  the  hu- 
manity of  the  enemy :  a  duty  which  General 
Jackson  discharged  with  a  zeal  and  attention 
worthy  of  the  ability  and  gallantry  he  had  dis- 
played in  the  action.  The  British  troops  were 
safely  re-embarked  on  the  27th,  and  soon  after 
in  some  degree  consoled  for  their  disasters  by 
the  capture  of  Fort  Boyer,  near  Mobile,  com- 
manding one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi, 
which  yielded,  with  its  garrison  of  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  men  and  twenty-two  guns,  to  a 
_  combined  attack  of  the  land  and  sea  for- 

e  '  "  ces  on  the  12th  of  February.  On  the 
very  next  day  intelligence  was  received  of  the 
conclusion  of  peace  between  the  United  States 
-nnd  Great  Britain  at  Ghent. t 

Conferences  had  for  some  time  been  going  on 
usioii  at  that  city  in  the  Netherlands,  between 
of       se  a',  the  British  and  American   comrnis- 
ul  •  sioners;  and  as  the  termination  of  the 

Com1  cental  war  had  entirely  set  at  rest,  at  least 
for  th  -  present,  the  question  of  neutral  flags,  and 
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the  United  States  were  in  no  condition  to  sus- 
tain a  war  singly  with  Great  Britain,  for  the 
mere  assertion  of  sailors'  privileges  against  the 
right  of  search  to  apprehend  deserters,  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  coming  to  an  accommodation. 
Accordingly,  on  the  24th  of  Decern- 
ber  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Ghent,  '  8 

on  terms  highly  honourable  to  Great  Britain.?? 
A  general  restitution  of  conquests  and  acquisi- 
tions on  both  sides  was  stipulated,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  islands  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay, 
which  were  to  remain,  as  to  possession,  in  statu, 
quo  until  the  decision  of  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  two  governments,  and  in  the  event 
of  their  differing  in  opinion,  the  decision  of  some 
friendly  sovereign,  whose  judgment  was  to  be 
final.  The  more  important  point  of  the  boundary 
between  the  American  state  of  Maine  and  the 
British  province  of  New-Brunswick,  which  has 
since  become  the  subject  of  such  angry  conten- 
tion, both  between  the  governments  and  inhabi- 
tants of  the  two  countries,  was  in  like  manner  re- 
ferred to  two  commissioners,  one  to  be  appointed 
by  each  party  ;  and  failing  their  decision,  or  in 
the  event  of  their  differing  in  opinion,  to  the  deci- 
sion of  "some  friendly  sovereign  or  state,  whose 
judgment  shall  be  final  and  conclusive."*  A  sim- 
ilar provision  was  made  for  the  ascertainment  of 
the  disputed  boundary,  through  the  Lakes  On- 
tario, Erie,  Superior,  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods. 
All  hostilities  with  the  Indian  tribes  were  forth- 
with to  cease  on  the  part  of  both  the  contracting 
parties;  and  it  was  farther  provided,  "that, 
whereas  the  traffic  in  slaves  is  irreconcilable 
with  the  principles  of  humanity  and  justice,  and 
whereas  both  his  majesty  and  the  United  States 


qq  XL.  It  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  this  treaty  was  so 
highly  honourable  to  Great  Britain,  especially  when  we  rec- 
ollect the  lofty  pretensions  of  the  British  negotiators  at 
first,  from  which  tbey  afterward  receded.  Mr.  Alison 
himself  thus  writes  concerning  it  in  the  next  paragraph  : 
"  The  great  questions  at  issue  in  the  war  were  rather  ad- 
journed than  decided,  and  the  treaty  itself  is  to  be  regarded 
rather  as  a  long  truce  than  a  final  pacification." 

The  treaty  of  Ghent  was  acceptable  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, because  the  general  peace  in  Europe  had  terminated, 
for  the  time,  the  impressment  of  our  seamen  and  paper 
blockades,  the  two  causes  which  had  forced  them  into  the 
war.  As  the  European  pacification  promised  to  be  durable, 
it  would  have  been  unwise  on  the  part  of  America  to  con- 
tinue the  war  in  order  to  secure  by  treaty  stipulations 
rights  in  no  immediate  danger  of  violation,  and  which  were 
already  secure,  so  far,  at  least,  as  rlepended  upon  the  laws 
of  nations. 

With  respect  to  the  British  people,  a  large  portion  of 
them  were  desirous  of  peace  with  /.  merica,  although  mul- 
titudes were  not  satisfied  with  the  terms  on  which  it  was 
concluded.  The  treaty  was  loudly  denounced,  as  it  was 
thought  that  nothing  but  the  proba  ility  of  a  new  war  in 
Europe  could  have  made  the  British  £  overnment  consent  to 
such  terms. 

*  "  Whereas  neither  that  part  of  the  highlands  lying 
due  north  from  the  source  of  the  River  St.  Croix,  designa- 
ted in  the  former  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  powers 
as  the  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  nor  the  northwest- 
ernmost  head  of  the  Connecticut  River,  have  yet  been  as- 
certained ;  and  whereas  that  part  of  the  boundary-line  be- 
tween the  dominions  of  the  two  powers  which  extends  from 
the  source  of  the  River  St.  Croix  directly  north  to  the 
above-mentioned  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  ;  thence 
along  the  said  highlands  which  divide  those  rivers  that 
empty  themselves  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence  from  those 
which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the  northwest eramoft 
head  of  Connecticut  River  ;  thence  down  along  the  miJdte 
of  that  river,  to  the  45th  degree  of  north  latitude  ;  thence 
by  a  line  due  west  on  said  latitude  till  it  strikes  the  River 
Iroquois  or  Cataraguy,  has  not  yet  been  surveyed — it  is 
agreed  that,  for  these  several  purposes,  two  commissioners 
shall  be  appointed,  sworn,  and  authorized  to  examine  and 
decide  upon  the  said  claims,  according  to  such  evidence  as 
shall  be  laid  before  them  by  his  Britannic,  majesty  and  the 
Unitsd  States  respectively  ;  and  in  the  event  of  their  dif- 
fering, both  parties  agree  to  abido  by  the  decision  of  such 
friendly  sovereign  or  state  as  shall  be  mutually  chosen  "- 
See  Aon.  Reg ,  1815,  354  ;  Statt  Papers. 
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Reflections 
on  this  treaty 


are  desirous  of  continuing  their  efforts  to  pro- 
cure its  entire  abolition,  it  is  hereby  agreed  that 
both  the  contracting  parties  shall  use  their  best 
endeavours  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  ob- 
ject." Nothing  was  said  either  on  the  flag  cov- 
ering the  merchandise,  or  on  the  right  of  search 
for  seamen,  claimed  and  exercised  by  Great  Brit- 
ain.* 

Such  was  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  which  put  an  end 
to  the  bloody  and  costly  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  America.  That 
it  was  advantageous  to  England,  and 
that  the  United  States  emerged,  upon  the  whole, 
worsted  from  the  fight,  is  evident  from  the  consid- 
eration that  neither  their  ostensible  nor  their  real 
objects  in  engaging  in  the  contest  were  attained. 
The  ostensible  objects  were  establishing  the  prin- 
ciples, that  the  flag  covers  the  merchandise,  and 
that  the  right  of  search  for  seamen  who  have 
deserted  is  inadmissible.  The  real  objects  were 
to  wrest  from  Great  Britain  the  Canadas,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  Napoleon,  extinguish  its 
maritime  and  colonial  empire.  Neither  object 
was  attained,  for  peace  was  concluded  without 
one  word  being  said  about  neutral  rights;  and 
so  far  from  losing  her  North  American  posses- 
sions, Great  Britain  retained  every  part  of  them, 
and  emerged  from  the  contest  with  a  much  strong- 
er and  more  defensible  colonial  dominion  than 
she  went  into  it.  Yet  were  the  great  questions 
really  at  issue  in  the  war  rather  adjourned  than 
decided;  and  the  treaty  itself  is  to  be  regarded 
rather  as  a  long  truce  than  a  final  pacification. 
The  Maine  frontier  remained  undecided;  a  ter- 
ritory as  large  as  all  England,  and  part  of  which 
is  of  vital  importance  to  the  security  of  our 
American  possessions,  was  left  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  parties;  the  commissioners  of  the  two 
powers,  as  might  have  been  expected,  adhered 
to  the  views  of  their  respective  cabinets;  the 
award  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  given  in 
1834.  who  was  chosen  umpire,  which  divided 
the  disputed  territory  between  the  parties,  satis- 
fied neither  side,  and  by  common  consent  was 
repudiated  ;  the  right  claimed  by  Great  Britain 
of  searching  merchant  vessels  remained  un- 
touched, and  was  therefore  virtually  conceded ; 
the  important  duty  of  searching  for  slaves,  left 
unsettled,  threatens,  at  no  distant  period,  to  ren- 
der it  again  the  subject  of  angry  contention  be- 
tween the  two  na'ions;  and  the  triumphs  of 
Plattsburg  and  Nr  w-Orleans,  with  which  the 
war  terminated,  hnve  so  elated  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  Su  tes,  and  blinded  them  to  the 
real  weakness  of  heir  situation,  that  little  doubt 
remains,  that  ou!  of  this  premature  and  incom- 
plete pacification,  the  germes  of  a  future  and  ca- 
lamitous war  between  the  two  countries  will 
spring. 

The  heroic  valour  displayed  by  Sir  Edward 
Reflections  Pakenham,  General  Keane,  and  their 
on  the  battle  brave  comrades,  in  the  attempt  to 
at  New-Or-  carry  by  storm  the  lines  before  New- 
leans.  Orleans,  must  not  make  us  shut  our 
«yes  to  the  gallant  and  honourable,  but  still  im- 
prudent, hardihood  which  made  them  unduly 
despise  their  enemy,  and  seek  to  gain  by  force 
what  might  have  been  achieved  by  combination. 
When,  we  recollect  that  Colonel  Thornton,  with 
his  column,  carried  the  battery  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  with  hardly  any  loss,  thereby  com- 
pletely turning  the  enemy's  position,  rendering 
it  untenable  against  any  considerable  force  can- 


*  See  the  treaty  in  Ann.  Reg.,  1815,  332,  358.     State 
Papers ;  and  Martin's  Sup.,  ii.,  76. 


nonading  from  that  side,  and  exposing  the  city 
to  an  immediate  attack  from  a  quarter  where  it 
had  no  defence,  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret  the 
imprudent  and  needless  display  of  valour  which 
was  attended  with  so  grievous  a  loss,  and  caused 
to  miscarry  an  enterprise  so  well  conceived,  and, 
up  to  that  point,  so  ably  executed.  True,  vari- 
ous unforeseen  accidents  conspired  to  mar  the 
assault ;  the  boats  did  not  get  through  the  canal 
so  soon  as  had  been  expected,  so  that  Thorn- 
ton's co-operation  on  the  right  came  too  late  to 
retrieve  affairs  on  the  left  bank ;  and  the  unhappy 
oblivion  of,  or  delay  in  bringing  up,  the  fascines 
and  scaling-ladders,  converted  what  might  have 
been  a  successful  assault  there  into  a  bloody  re- 
pulse: but  still  these  accidents  are  the  usual  at- 
tendants o  a  night  assault,  especially  where  the 
columns  of  attack  are  combined  from  different 
quarters;  and  the  point  is,  might  the  risk  of  incur- 
ring them  not  have  been  avoided  by  throwing 
the  whole  troops  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
as  soon  as  the  boats  were  got  up  and  launched 
on  its  waters,  and  thereby  rendering  unavailing, 
as  Napoleon  did  by  the  passage  of  the  Danube 
at  Entzersdorff,  all  the  formidable  intrenchments 
erected  at  so  great  a  cost  of  labour  by  the  Aus- 
trians  in  front  of  Essling  1  It  would  appear  that 
the  rapid  and  brilliant  success  of  a  small  Brit- 
ish force  at  Bladensberg,  as  well  as  on  many 
occasions  in  Canada,  when  they  met  the  troops 
of  the  United  States  in  the  open  field,  had  ren- 
dered the  British  general  insensible  to  the  dan- 
gers of  attacking  them  when  behind  formidable 
intrenchments,  and  caused  him  to  forget  that  the 
American  rifle,  though  unable  to  withstand  the 
shock  of  the  English  bayonet  in  regular  combat, 
is  a  most  formidable  weapon  when  wielded  by 
gallant  hands  behind  trees,  or  under  shelter  of 
the  redoubts,  which  so  rapidly,  and  often  fatally, 
equalize  the  veteran  and  inexperienced  soldier. 
Perhaps  no  nation  ever  suffered  so  severely  as 
the  Americans  did  from  this  war,  in  Tramense 
their  external  and  commercial  rela-  losses  of  the 
tions.  Their  foreign  trade,  anterior  Americans 
to  the  estrangement  from  Great  Brit-  during  the 
ain,  so  flourishing  as  to  amount  to  war- 
.£22,000,000  of  exports,  and  £28,000,000  of  im- 
ports, carried  on  in  1,300,000  tons  of  shipping, 
was,  literally  speaking,  and  by  no  figure  of 
speech,  annihilated;  for  the  official  returns  show 
that  the  former  had  sunk,  in  1814,  to  £1,400,000,, 
or  little  more  than  an  eighteenth  part  of  their 
former  amount;  the  latter  to  less  than  three  mill- 
ions.* The  capture  of  no  less  than  fourteen 
hundred  American  vessels  of  war  and  merchan- 
dise appeared  in  the  London  Gazette  during  the 
two  years  and  a  half  of  its  continuance,t  besides 
probably  an  equal  number  which  were  too  irv 
considerable  to  enter  that  register;  and  although, 
no  doubt,  they  retaliated  actively  and  effectively 
by  their  ships  of  war  and  privateers  on  British 
commerce,  yet  their  number  was  too  small  to 
produce  any  considerable  set-off  to  such  im- 
mense losses ;  and  the  rapid  growth  of  British 


*  Total  of  American  exports  and  imports  during  three 
years  before  the  rupture  with  Great  Britain,  and  daring 
the  three  years  of  its  continuance.  Dollars  converted  at 
4*.  2d.  to  the  dollar. 

Exports.  Imports. 

1805 £19,909,589        £25,125,000 

1806 21,153,552  26,978,416 

1807 22,571,488  28,869,765 

1812 8,026,506  16,047,916 

1813 5,813,322  4,584,375 

1814   1,443,216  2,701,041 

—Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  ii.,  191. 
t  Brcnton,  ii.,  539. 
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commerce,*  when  placed  in  juxtaposition  to  the 
almost  total  extinction  of  that  of  the  United 
States,  demonstrates  decisively,  that  while  the 
contest  lasted,  the  sinews  of  war  were  increasing 
in  the  one  country  as  rapidly  as  they  were  drying 
up  in  the  other.  In  truth,  the  ordinary  American 
revenue,  almost  entirely  derived  from  custom- 
house duties,  nearly  vanished  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war,  and  the  deficit  required  to  be  made 
up  by  excise  and  direct  taxes  levied  in  the  inte- 
rior, and  loans,  which  in  the  year  1814  amount- 
ed to  nq  less  than  20,500,000  dollars,  or  above 
.£4,000,000 sterling;  an  immense  sum  for  a  state 
the  annual  income  of  which  in  ordinary  times 
was  only  23,000,000  dollars,  or  £4,000,000.  Two 
thirds  of  the  mercantile  and  trading  classes  in 
all  the  states  of  the  Union  became  iusolvent  du- 
ring these  disastrous  years;  and  such  was  the 
suffering  and  public  discontent  in  the  Northern 
States  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New- 
England,  that  it  altogether  overcame  their  senti- 
ments of  nationality,  and  the  inhabitants,  when 
peace  arrived,  were  formally  taking  steps  to 
break  off  from  the  Union,  assert  their  national 
independence,  and  make  peace  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  future  protector  of  their  republic.*"- 

*  Table  showing  the  official  value  of  British  exports  and 
imports  in  the  same  year  as  in  the  preceding  table. 


Expnrls 

Total. 

Imports. 

Foreign  and 
Colonial. 

British  Man- 
ufactures. 

1805 
1806 
1807 

1812 
1813 
1814 

7,643,120 
7.717,555 
7,624,312 

9,533,065 

Records 

19,365,981 

23,376,941 
25,861,879 
23,391,214 

29,508,508 
destroyed 
34,207,"253 

£31,020.061 
33  379,424 
31,015,526 

38,041,573 
by  fire. 
53.573,234 

£28,561,270 
26,699,658 
26,734,425 

26,163,431 
'335,264 

— Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  ii..  98. 

t  Tocq.,  i.,  289.     Ann.  Reg.,  1814,  193.     Ante,  x.,  714. 

rr  XLI.  In  perusing  the  writings  of  Anglican  authors, 
nothing  often  is  more  ludicrous  than  the  ignorance  of  the 
geography  and  topography  of  the  United  States  which  they 
so  generally  display.  Thus,  Mr.  Alison,  in  his  paragraph 
on  the  "  Symptoms  of  a  breaking  up  of  the  Union,"  speaks 
of  "the  two  States  of  Massachusetts  and  New-England;" 
and  again,  with  the  above  details,  he  enumerates  the 
''  Northern  States  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New- 
England,"  demonstrating,  therefore,  that  he  has  not  learn- 
ed that  New-England  is  a  generic  name  for  the  six  North- 
eastern States  of  the  American  Federal  Republic. 

Exclusive  of  that  gross  absurdity,  a  condensed  statement 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Hartford  Convention  will  not  be 
irrelevant.  It  is  derived  from  Palmer's  Historical  Register, 
rolume  iv.,  chapter  viii. 

"  The  Massachusetts  Legislature,  considering  the  ex- 
posed and  unprotected  situation  of  this  state,  from  the  neg- 
lect of  the  General  Government  to  provide  a  sufficient  regular 
force  for  that  purpose,  and  its  refusal  to  pay  the  militia  un- 
less they  were  called  for  by  an  officer  of  the  regular  army, 
and  the  expense  incurred  under  his  direction,  recommend 
the  appointment  of  delegates  to  meet  and  confer  with  dele- 
gates from  the  other  New-England  States  upon  their  griev- 
ances, and  for  the  best  means  of  preserving  their  resources 
for  their  own  defence.  Also  to  take  measures,  if  they  shall 
think  proper,  for  procuring  a  convention  of  delegates  from 
all  the  United  States  for  a  revisal  of  the  Constitution. 
Massachusetts  having  appointed  her  own  delegates,  invited 
the  other  New-England  States  to  do  the  same.  The  Legis- 
lature of  Vermont  unanimously  refused  to  send  delegates. 
The  Executive  of  New-Hampshire  refused  to  call  together 
the  Legislature  to  consider  the  Massachusetts  resolutions. 
Rhode  Island  appointed  delegates  to  confer  on  the  com- 
mon dangers,  upon  the  best  means  for  co-operating  for  mu- 
tual defence  of  the  country,  and  upon  the  measures  which 
it  may  be  in  the  power  of  the  New-England  States,  consist- 
ently with  their  obligations,  to  restore  and  secure  to  the  peo 
pie  their  rights  and  privileges  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States." 

Connecticut  appointed  delegates  to  "  consult  upon  what 
measures  it  may  be  expedient  for  the  New-England  States 
to  adopt,  in  the  present  situation  of  the  country,  which  shall 
not  be  inconsistent  with  the  duty  which  they  owe  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States." — Palmer's  Historical  Regis- 
ter, vol.  iv.,  chap.  viii. 

Could  any  rational  man  apprehend  danger  to  the  Union 


A  war  fraught  with  such  disasters  to  the  Uni- 
ted Slates  was  not  without  its  evils  _.  .        , 
also  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Fe™"tuhsisef" 
Britain.     In   ordinary   times,    the  war  u>  the  man- 
cessation  of  the  North  American  ufactunng  m- 
market,  which  at  that  period  took  t"est? of  Grea 

a-  c  i  Untain. 

on,  on  an  average  ol  years,  twelve 
millions'  worth  of  British  produce  and  manufac- 
tures, would  have  been  most  severely  felt,  and  it 
was  mainly  to  its  stoppage  that  the  great  dis- 
tresses in  England  in  1811  and  the  first  months 
of  1812  had  been  owing.  But  this  market  had, 
from  the  operations  of  the  American  Embargo 
and  Non-intercourse  Act,  been  long  in  abey- 
ance: commerce  had  discovered  new  channels; 
and  an  ample  compensation  for  its  loss,  for  the 
time  at  least,  had  been  found  in  the  markets  of 
Russia,  Germany,  and  Italy,  now  suddenly 
thrown  open  to  British  enterprise  by  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  allied  arms.  But  a  lasting  effect, 
fraught  with  consequences  injurious  to  British 
manufacturing  interests,  was  lbund  in  the  forci- 
ble direction  of  a  large  portion  of  the  capital, 
and  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  industry,  of  the 
United  States  to  manufacturing  employment,  an 
effect  which  has  survived  the  temporary  causes 
which  gave  it  birth,  and,  by  permanently  invest- 
ing large  capitals  in  that  species  of  industry,  has 
rendered  the  subsequent  exports  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, if  the  vast  increase  of  population  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  taken  into  account,  by  no  means  so 
considerable  as  they  were  before  the  war.  When 
the  great  and  growing  extent  of  the  British  colo- 
nies, and  the  prodigious  market  they  have  open- 
ed and  are  opening  to  British  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hem- 
isphere, are  considered,  this  dependance  for  the 
sale  of  so  large  a  portion  of  our  manufactures 
on  any  foreign  nation  whatever  may  possibly 
appear  to  be  fraught  with  serious  danger,  and  ils 
curtailment  rather  a  benefit  than  an  injury;  but 
an  unmixed  evil  has  arisen  from  the  jealousy  of 
British  manufactures,  which  has  necessarily 
grown  up,  especially  in  the  Northern  States  of 
the  Union,  from  the  growing  importance  of  their 
own  fabrics,  and  the  animosity  against  this  coun- 
try, which  has,  in  consequence,  arisen  in  those 
states  which,  when  the  war  commenced,  were 
most  firmly  attached  to  our  alliance. 

When  we  consider  the  vast  evils  to  both  coun- 
tries  which  must    inevitably  arise 


Evils  which  a 
rupture  witli 


from  a  renewal  of  hostilities  between 
America  and  Great  Britain;  when  the  United' 
we  recollect  that  our  exports  to  the  States  would 
United  States  are  still,  on  an  average,  Produce- 
nine  millions  annually;  when  we  call  to  mind 
that  England  is  the  great  market  for  the  cotton 
of  the  Southern  States,  and  that  the  intercourse 
between  the  two  countries  is  so  immense,  that 
out  of  2,096,000  tons  which  now  constitute  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  no  less  than 
754,000  are  employed  in  conducting  the  traffic 
between  the  two  countries  ;*  while  the  connex- 
ion between  them  is  so  close,  that  failures  to  any 
great  extent  in  the  American  provinces  never 
fail  to  produce  stagnation  and  distress  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  Great  Britain;  and 


from  a  convention  of  those  states,  thus  rebuked  by  their 
sister  states,  and  acting  under  those  instructions  ?  But  the 
historian  asserts  that  the  New-England  States  proposed  to 
place  themselves  under  British  protection  !  If  Mr.  Alison 
counts  the  revolving  years  as  a  sojourner  of  earth,  until 
New-England  constitutes  a  separate  republic,  with  Britain 
for  their  protector,  he  will  live,  most  assuredly,  until  the 
morning  of  the  Millennium. 

*  Porter's  Pari.  Tables,  «.,  091,  592 
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two  consecutive  bad  harvests  in  the  British  isl- 
lands,  by  the  strain  on  the  money-market  of  Lon- 
don which  they  occasioned,  caused  the  whole 
banks  of  the  Southern  States  of  America,  inclu- 
ding the  National  Bank  of  the  United  States,  to 
fail  in  1839,  it  will  appear  hardly  possible  that 
human  folly  could  go  so  far  as  to  produce  hos- 
tilities between  the  two  nations.  This  will  ap- 
pear the  more  improbable  when  it  is  recollected 
how  strenuously  and  laudably  the  supreme  gov- 
ernment, in  both  countries,  have  laboured  to  re- 
move or  soften,  of  late  years,  all  causes  of  dis- 
cord between  them,  and  how  clearly  the  leading 
men  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  this 
country,  are  impressed  with  the  indissoluble 
union  which  subsists  between  their  interests,  and 
the  disastrous  effect  which  a  rupture  could  not 
fail  to  have  upon  them.  Nevertheless,  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  hostilities  with  the  Uni- 
ted States  are  yet  not  only  probable,  but  immi- 
nent ;  that  the  deep  wounds  they  will  inflict  upon 
either  country  will  furnish  no  security  against 
their  occurrence ;  and  that,  however  much  the 
patriots  of  both  may  lament,  it  is  their  duty  to 
provide  against  them.  The  solution  of  this  ap- 
parent paradox  is  easy,  if  the  nature  of  the  two 
governments  is  taken  into  consideration. 

Democracy  is  universally  and  necessarily  ex- 
"What  is  the  pansive ;  for  the  superabundant  ener- 
real  cause  of  gy  which  it  generates  at  home  can 
the  danger?  only  find  vent  in  foreign  acquisition. 
Whether  it  is  aggressive  or  not,  depends  upon 
the  situation  of  tne  Democratic  power,  and  the 
means  it  enjoys  of  finding  vent,  either  in  the  pa- 
cific establishment  of  colonies,  or  warlike  con- 
quests with  the  sword.  Carthage  and  Tyre  in 
ancient,  Genoa,  Venice,  and  Great  Britain  in 
modern  times,  have  chiefly  poured  forth  their 
superfluous  numbers  and  energy  in  coloniza- 
tion: Sparta,  Athens,  and  Rome  in  antiquity, 
and  Republican  France  in  modern  times,  have 
forced  their  way  into  the  adjoining  states,  not 
with  the  olive-branch  of  colonial  industry,  but 
the  sword  of  ruthless  conquest.  If  we  would 
judge  how  rapidly  and  certainly  Democratic  in- 
stitutions render  a  powerful  nation  aggressive, 
we  have  only  to  look  to  the  numerous  wars  of 
conquest  wbich  have  been  undertaken  by  Great 
Britain  in  the  East,  especially  since  the  great 
Democratic  convulsion  of  1832.  America  sha- 
red to  the  full  in  these  spreading  propensities  of 
all  Republican  communities;  and  such  is  the 
growth  of  its  population,  that  expansion  is  to  it 
the  condition  of  existence.  It  is  impossible  that 
two  such  communities,  brought  in  so  many 
points  in  contact,  and  having  so  many  subjects 
of  national  as  well  as  individual  rivalry,  should 
not,  ere  long,  be  brought  into  collision.  Large 
as  it  is,  the  New  World  is  not,  at  least  in  their 
own  opinion,  large  enough  for  both. 

The  pretensions  the  Americans  have  set  up 

,.  to  an  immense  portion  of  the  Brit- 
Aggressive  dis-  .  .  •  •  ■*«-  •  i 
position  of  the  lsh  possessions  in  Maine,  and 
Americans,  as  which  a  glance  at  the  map  must 
of  all  Demo-  convince  every  unprejudicpJ  mind 
cratic  states.  are  wnoviy  unfounded,  arise  from 
this  expansive  and  aggressive  propensity  of  De- 
mocracy ;  they  would  willingly  shoulder  off  the 
white  man  in  the  North,  as  they  have  done  the 
red  man  in  the  West,  or  the  effeminate  Spaniard 
in  the  South.  No  dangers,  no  ultimate  conse- 
quences, will  deter;  no  wisdom  on  the  part  of 
government  will  be  able  to  restrain  them:  the 
question  will  not  be,  what  do  Mr.  Webster,  or 
the  enlightened  patriots  of  Washington  desire. 


but  what  have  the  ardent  Democrats  of  Maine 
the  Ohio,  and  the  Mississippi  determined?  It 
is  there  that  the  ruling  power  of  America  is  to 
be  found :  it  is  in  their  dispositions  and  passions 
that  the  spring  of  its  future  fortunes  is  placed. 
That  they  are  essentially  both  expansive  and 
aggressive,  can  be  doubted  by  none  who  have 
watched  the  systematic  efforts  which  they  have 
made  along  the  Canadian  frontier  for  severa 
years  past  to  bring  on  a  war  with  Great  Britain. 
They  would  suffer  little,  at  least  in  the  first  in- 
stance, from  such  a  contest,  for  their  connexions 
are  all  inland,  and  their  main  dependance  is  on 
agricultural  labour;  and  if  they  derive  no  other 
satisfaction  from  hostilities,  they  will  at  least 
be  sure  of  this,  to  them  no  small  one,  of  seeing 
the  commercial  wealth  and  paper  aristocracy  of 
New- York,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  great  cities  on 
the  coast,  the  object  of  their  undying  jealousy, 
destroyed  by  the  first  convulsion  consequent  on 
a  rupture. 

Regarding,  then,  hostilities  with  the  United 
States  as  not  only  probable,  but,  it  is  to  be  fear- 
ed, unavoidable,  it  is  of  importance  to  gather 
such  lessons  from  the  past  as  may  best  avoid 
disaster  in  the  future. 

I.  Democracy  in  war  is  just  the  reverse  of 
paper  credit:  it  is  weakness  in  the  Weakness  of 
outset,  but  strength  in  the  end.  Its  America  in  the 
uniform  want  of  preparation,  and  outset,  and  vig- 
resistance  to  present  burdens  for  our  in  lhe  eD(t- 
the  sake  of  future  advantages,  induce  the  former: 
its  inherent  energy  and  inexhaustible  resources, 
when  fully  roused,  occasion  the  latter.  It  will 
be  wisdom  in  British  statesmen  to  calculate  on 
both  these  occurrences.  They  should  recollect 
that  in  1812  the  Americans  rushed  into  long- 
meditated  war  with  Great  Britain  with  four  frig- 
ates, eight  sloops,  and  six  thousand  men ;  but  they 
should  recollect,  also,  that  with  these  tiny  forces 
they  achieved  a  greater  number  of  victories  over 
the  British  at  sea  than  the  French  did  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  and 
baffled  at  land  the  veterans  of  the  Peninsular 
campaigns.  In  a  contest  with  America,  there- 
fore, more  than  any  other  power,  it  is  of  the  high- 
est importance  to  strike  hard  and  successfully  in 
the  outset.  The  superior  military  and  naval  es- 
tablishment, more  ample  revenue,  and  larger 
share  of  patrician  direction  of  Great  Britain,  give 
her  the  means  of  inflicting  the  most  serious  blows 
on  America  in  the  commencement  of  the  war; 
while  the  extraordinary  vigour  of  the  American 
people,  and  their  native  courage,  render  it  all 
but  certain  that  success  will  come  to  be  more 
nearly  balanced  in  the  end.  Everything,  there- 
fore, will  depend  on  the  energy  with  which  hos. 
tilities  are  at  first,  conducted,  and  the  skilful  di 
rection  of  the  strokes  which  are  first  delivered. 

II.  In  such  a  contest,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  England  will,  in  the  first  in-  Necessit  of 
stance,  assume  the  offensive,  and  concentrating 
strive  to  make  the  United  States  feel  the  British 
the  weight  of  her  fleets  and  armies  force  m  such 
before  they  have  assembled  any  con- 
siderable or  experienced  forces  for  their  defence. 
Towards  success  in  such  a  warfare,  however,  i< 
is  indispensable  that  adequate  forces  should 
from  the  very  outset  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
her  military  commanders,  and  the  wretched  sys- 
tem of  starving  the  war  in  the  beginning  be  from 
the  beginning  abandoned.  Every  shilling  saved 
then  will  cost  a  pound  before  hostilities  are  over. 
The  deplorable  plan  of  sending  out  a  seventy- 
four  gun  ship,  four  or  five  frigates,  and  three 
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thousand  soldiers,  to  keep  the  coasts  of  the  United 
States  in  a  state  of  alarm,  must  be  never  again 
renewed.  If  it  is,  a  repetition  of  the  failure  at 
Baltimore,  and  the  disaster  at  New-Orleans,  may 
with  confidence  be  anticipated.  A  squadron  of 
ships  of  the  line  and  armed  steamers,  such  as 
that  which  tore  down  the  ramparts  of  Acre, 
should  at  once  be  equipped  and  kept  together; 
not  less  than  ten,  if  possible  fifteen  thousand  land 
troops,  should  be  put  on  board.  Such  a  force, 
if  directed  by  able  officers,  would,  with  the  pow- 
erful aid  of  war  steamers,  and  the  present  gun- 
nery of  the  British  marine,  destroy  the  whole 
naval  establishments  of  the  United  States  in  a 
single  campaign.  The  employment  of  a  few 
thousand  men,  merely  to  land  here  and  there,  as 
■we  did  at  Baltimore,  and  as  we  have  recently 
done  in  China,  would  infallibly  terminate,  after 
great  expense,  in  disappointment  and  defeat. 

III.  The  military  resources  of  the  United 
Military  force  States  to  resist  such  a  system  of  war- 
by  which  we  fare  are  perfectly  trilling ;  and  there 
are  likely  to  is  no  likelihood,  as  long  as  the  Dem- 
bo  opposed.  ocraticz-cgimecontinuesin  thatcoun- 
try.  of  their  consenting  during  peace  to  such  as- 
sessment as  is  necessary  to  give  them  anything 
like  a  respectable  military  force  at  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities.  The  militia,  which 
is  established  in  every  part  of  the  country,  cannot 
be  considered  as  affording  a  considerable  addi- 
tion at  any  one  point  to  the  military  force  of  the 
United  States ;  for  it  cannot  be  removed  far  from 
home,  and  therefore  the  defence  of  each  place 
must  rest  on  its  own  immediate  neighbourhood; 
and  being  exercised  only  three  days  in  the  year, 
and  for  the  most  part  destitute  even  of  uniform, 
it  cannot  be  relied  on  for  proper  military  opera- 
tions in  the  field.  But  the  experience  of  the  last 
war  demonstrates  what,  a  priori,  might  have  been 
readily  anticipated,  that  behind  intrenchments  or 
stockades,  or  in  the  defence  of  woody  positions, 
this  species  of  force  may  often  be  extremely  for- 
midable ;  and  the  example  of  the  contest  in  Tyrol 
in  1809  is  not  required  to  demonstrate  that  in 
such  a  warfare,  skilful  marksmen,  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  localities  of  the  country  they  are 
employed  to  defend,  may  often  succeed  in  de- 
feating the  best-disciplined  regular  forces.  It 
will  be  the  wisdom  of  England,  therefore,  in  any 
future  hostilities,  to  make  no  attempt  on  the 
American  coast  but  with  a  very  powerful  mili- 
tary force;  and  if  such  is  not  at  her  disposal,  to 
confine  her  efforts  to  a  close  blockade  of  the  har- 
bours of  the  United  Slates,  and  bombardment  of 
such  towns  as  appear  to  be  accessible  to  that 
species  of  attack. 

IV.  In  such  a  warfare,  it  is  of  the  last  impor- 
All  attack  on  tance  that  hostilities  should  be  di- 
private  prop-  rected  against  public  property  or  mer- 
erty  should  be  chandise  afloat  only;  and  that  the 
avoided.  piratical  system  recently  adopted  in 
China,  of  threatening  a  city  not  fortified  with 
destruction  if  it  does  not  redeem  itself  by  a 
large  contribution,  should,  above  all  things,  be 
avoided.  That  was  just  Napoleon's  system  of 
war,  which  ultimately  occasioned  his  ruin;  and 
it  was  by  steadily  resisting  any  retaliation  even 
of  such  a  system  upon  him,  that  Wellington 
avoided  lighting  up  a  national  war  of  resistance 
in  the  south  of  France.  The  conflagration  of 
the  public  buildings,  other  than  the  arsenals  at 
Washington,  was  as  injudicious  as  it  was  un- 
warranted; it  was  that  unhappy  step  which  pro- 
iuced  the  vigorous  resistance  at  Baltimore,  and 
manned  the  redoubts  at  New-Orleans.     The 


open  announcement  of  ':  Beauty  and  Booty"  as 
the  object  of  that  expedition,*  was  the  mode  of 
all  others  best  calculated  to  awaken  a  vigorous 
spirit  of  opposition.  In  every  mercantile  com- 
munity where  opulence  has  made  any  progress, 
the  great  object  of  the  citizens  is  to  extricate 
their  property  without  serious  injury  from  the 
perils  of  war;  and  when  the  public  defence  has 
come  to  depend  mainly  on  their  exertions,  it  is 
seldom  that  they  may  not  be  paralyzed  by  an 
offer  of  security  to  private  property,  and  hostility 
only  against  the  armaments  of  the  state.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  sense  of  danger  to  their  own 
possessions,  from  the  city  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  is  more  likely  than  anything  to 
rouse  its  burghers  to  an  energetic  defence ;  and 
the  examples  of  Baltimore  and  New-Orleans  may 
show  at  what  a  cost  the  resistance  even  of  such 
urban  militia  can  only  be  overcome. 

V.  The  last  war  has  clearly  demonstrated  that 
the  command  of  the  lakes  is  de-    ,.    ,  . 

,.  •    ..   •■    ,i      n  Absolute  ne- 

cisive  of  a  campaign  in  the  Cana-  cesSityofmain- 
dian  frontier ;  and  that,  without  it,  taming  a  supe- 
the  best-laid  plans  of  defence  may  notify  on  the 
fail.  Both  the  discomfitures  sus-  lakes- 
tained  at  land  in  our  North  American  possessions 
— the  defeat  of  Proctor  at  the  Moravian  village, 
the  retreat  of  Prevost  from  Plattsburg — were  the 
immediate  consequences  of  the  disasters  on  Lake 
Erie  and  Lake  Champlain.  The  movement 
of  Chauncey  gained  the  ascendency  on  Lake 
Ontario.  Toronto  was  taken ;  and  the  serious 
invasion,  which  was  arrested  only  by  the  hero- 
ism at  Chippewa,  was  commenced.  Knowing, 
then,  where  the  danger  lies,  and  where  the  means 
of  averting  it  are  to  be  found,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  British  government  to  be  at  all  times  prepared 
for  hostilities,  and  in  an  especial  manner  ready 
at  a  moment's  warning  to  equip  or  prepare  a 
formidable  naval  force  alike  on  Champlain,  Erie, 
and  Ontario.  And  on  this  subject  it  will  be  well 
to  bear  in  mind  two  facts  demonstrated  by  the 
experience  of  the  last  war,  attention  to  which 
will  prove  of  vital  importance  on  the  first  re- 
newal of  hostilities.  1.  That  such  are  the  fa- 
cilities for  shipbuilding  on  the  lakes  which  the 
United  States  enjoy,  partly  from  being  at  home 
on  their  shores,  partly  from  the  woods  in  their 
neighbourhood  not  having  been  felled  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  that  the  American  government 
had  entered  into  a  contract  with  shipbuilders  at 
Sackett's  Harbour  in  December,  1814,  to  have 
two  sail  of  the  line  of  100  guns  each  ready  for  sea 
on  Lake  Ontario  within  sixty  days  of  the  time 
when  the  timber  was  standing  in  the  forest. t  2. 
That  the  rapidity  of  shipbuilding  is  much  im- 
paired on  the  British  side,  by  the  older  civiliza- 
tion of  the  country,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
forests  near  the  waters  on  the  Canadian  shores 
have  been  felled  for  the  market  of  Great  Britain. 
In  consequence,  preparation  and  foresight  are 
more  imperatively  required  on  the  English  than 
the  American  part ;  and  let  it  be  recollected,  that 
early  success,  important  in  all  wars,  will  proba- 
bly prove  decisive  in  the  next  contest  with  Amer- 
ica, from  the  ardent  passion  which  it  will  awaken 
in  their  Democratic  community,  and  the  wide 
extent  of  defenceless  shores  which  a  superiority 
on  the  lakes  will  at  once  expose  to  their  incur- 
sions. Have  we,  then,  an  adequate  supply  of 
seasoned  wood,  and  an  ample  stock  of  naval 
stores  ready  to  turn  instantly  to  the  purposes  of 
shipbuilding,  as  soon  as  hostilities  break  out,  or 


*  Arnurtrong,  ii.,  174. 
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appear  imminent  with  the  United  States;  and 
are  these  stores  so  well  secured  by  fortifications 
as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  a  amp-de-main? 
These  are  questions  upon  which  it  well  becomes 
the  British  government  and  nation  to  reflect;  for 
upon  the  answer  to  them  our  preservation  of 
Canada,  our  retention  with  it  of  one  fourth  of 
our  commercial  marine,  and  consequent  main- 
tenance of  our  maritime  superiority  and  national 
existence,  are  indissolubly  wound  up. 

VI.  It  must  be  evident  to  every  observer,  that 
Eitots  of  the  tne  British  government  were  much  in 
British  gov-  error  in  many  particulars  connected 
cmment  in  with  the  late  war  with  America, 
the  late  war.  xjndue  contempt  for  their  adversa- 
ries— ignorance  of  the  peculiar  style  of  frigates 
which  they  had  constructed — imperfect  and  has- 
ty manning  of  vessels — neglect  in  providing  ad- 
equate crews  of  seamen  tor  the  vessels  on  the 
lakes,  lie  at  the  root  of  all  the  disasters  which 
were  incurred.  The  extraordinary  pressure  of 
the  latter  years  of  the  war,  the  wants  of  a  navy 
which  had  then  six  hundred  ships  of  war  in 
commission,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  turn- 
ing every  spare  hand  and  guinea  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  contest  with  Napoleon,  may  excuse 
this  neglect  previous  to  the  taking  of  Paris,  but 
they  furnish  no  apology  for  its  continuance  af- 
ter that  period ;  and  it  was  precisely  then  that 
the  greatest  disasters  were  incurred.  No  excuse 
will  remain  for  a  repetition  of  the  errors  in  any 
future  contest.  We  know  to  what  causes  our 
past  reverses  have  been  owing,  and  we  will  have 
ourselves  to  blame  if  they  are  again  incurred. 
And  of  all  the  necessities  of  such  a  contest,  there 
is  none  so  urgent  as  that  of  providing  in  its  very 
outset  adequate  crews  of  skilled  seamen,  both  for 
the  squadrons  on  the  lakes,  and  the  single  ves- 
sels which  are  to  combat  the  detached  frigates 
which  the  Americans  will  certainly  send  out  to 
cruise  against  our  marine.  Unless  this  is  at- 
tended to,  it  is  next  to  certain  that  disaster  will 
be  incurred :  for  they  will  man  a  few  frigates  at 
sea,  and  squadrons  on  the  lakes,  with  the  choice 
of  fifty  thousand  seamen,  thrown  idle  by  the 
blockade  of  their  harbours,  and  having  one  half 
of  their  number  English  sailors. 

VII.  If  due  attention  be  paid  to  these  meas- 
There  is  lit-  ures  °^  provident  defence,  it  does 
tie  danger  of  not  appear  that  any  apprehension 
Canada  being  need  be  entertained  that  America 
conquered  by   wjh  SUCceed,  by  force  of  arms,  in 


America. 


wresting  Canada  from  the  British 


crown.  It  is  vain  for  the  United  States  to  refer 
to  their  fifteen  hundred  thousand  militia  in  arms : 
these  local  forces,  for  the  most  part  wretchedly 
disciplined,  and  spread  over  an  extent  of  territo- 
ry equal  to  all  Europe,  can  add  little  to  the 
strength  of  an  invading  army.  Such  an  irrup- 
tion, if  it  is  to  be  carried  beyond  the  burning  a 
few  towns  or  arsenals  on  the  frontier,  must  be 
conducted  by  means  of  regular  forces,  and  the 
American  Democracy  will  never  tax  themselves, 
during  peace,  for  the  establishment  of  a  power- 
ful standing  army.  If,  indeed,  they  could  make 
war  maintain  war,  and,  like  Napoleon,  quarter 
half  their  troops  permanently  on  other  countries ; 
or  like  the  Romans,  after  the  subjugation  of 
Macedonia,  proclaim  a  universal  liberation 
from  imposts  to  themselves  as  the  result  of  their 
conquests,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  would 
gladly  accede  to  any  augmentation  of  their  stand- 
ing army.  But  as  there  is  no  chance  of  their 
effecting  such  a  transference  of  burdens  to  the 
Shoujders  of  the  vanquished  by  the  conquest  of 


their  only  neighbours,  the  Mexicans  and  sav- 
ages, taxation,  to  be  effective,  must  begin  at 
home,  and,  therefore,  while  the  present  Consti- 
tution lasts,  it  never  will  be  attempted,  at  least 
for  prospective  objects.  The  militia  of  the 
North  American  provinces  of  Great  Britain 
amount  now  to  above  a  hundred  thousand;  and, 
from  a  population  of  seventeen  hundred  thou- 
sand souls,  they  are  capable  of  being  raised  to 
double  that  amount.  Such  a  force,  though  of 
little  service  from  the  difficulty  of  moving  it  in 
offensive  operations,  is,  with  the  aid  of  twenty 
thousand  regular  British  soldiers,  amply  suffi- 
cient, especially  in  a  woody  country,  to  repel 
any  invasion  which  the  United  States,  with  an 
army  in  peace  of  only  twelve  thousand  men, 
could  bring  against  it. 

VIII.  Notwithstanding  the  brilliant  exploits  of 
the  American  navy  in  the  late  war,  T,     . 

j   .1  .  a-   l         i-i        i     InoAmeri- 

and  the  serious  conflicts  which  al-  cans  are  not 
ways  will  await  the  British  in  con-  likely  to  be- 
tending  with  them  on  that  element,  come  a  great 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  naval  poy,UT- 
United  States  are  ever  destined  to  become  a 
great  naval  power.  Their  reluctance  to  submit 
to  any  heavy  or  direct  taxation  during  peace, 
with  a  view  to  secure  the  contingent  benefits  of 
war,  must  permanently  prevent  them  from  equip- 
ping an  adequate  number  of  ships.  They  have 
now  a  population  of  seventeen  millions,  being 
just  the  population  of  the  British  islands  at  the 
close  of  the  war  with  Napoleon:  Great  Britain 
had  then  two  hundred  and  forty  ships  of  the  line, 
and  eight  hundred  frigates  and  smaller  vessels 
in  the  navy;*  and  America  has  now,  including 
all  building,  just  eleven  ships  of  the  line,  seven- 
teen frigates,  and  thirty-three  brigs  and  sloops.t 
The  prodigious  outlet  for  population  and  indus- 
try in  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  the  great  for- 
tunes to  be  realized  there,  and  the  evident  deter- 
mination of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
in  that  direction,  leaves  little  doubt  that  agricul- 
tural industry  will  form  the  staple  of  the  country 
for  a  course  of  ages.  America,  with  its  popula- 
tion of  seventeen  millions,  has  now  only  fifty- 
six  thousand  sailors  in  her  commercial  marine  ^t 
Great  Britain,  with  its  population  of  twenty- 
seven  millions,  has  two  hundred  thousand.  Of 
the  fifty-six  thousand  sailors  in  the  United  States, 
it  is  understood  no  less  than  thirty-three  thou- 
sand are  of  British  origin.§  And  what  decisive- 
ly proves  that  the  situation  of  Britain  is  better 
adapted  for  seafaring  employment  than  that  of 
America,  it  appears  from  the  parliamentary  re- 
turns that  while  the  reciprocity  system,  during 
the  twenty  years  of  its  continuance,  has  nearly 
extinguished  the  British  trade  with  the  Baltic 
powers,  and  augmented  theirs  with  England  in 
a  similar  proportion,  alone  of  all  other  countries 
it  has  led  to  the  increase  of  British  in  a  much 
greater  ratio  than  of  American  shipping  in  car- 
rying on  the  trade  of  the  United  States. II     And 


*  Ante,  iv.,  32.  t  Stat.  Aim.  of  America,  77. 

t  Census,  1840.  v  Captain  Marryatt's  America. 

I!  Table  showing  the  comparative  progress  of  British  and 
American  tonnage  in  conducting  the  trade  with  the  United 
States : 

British  Tons.  American  Tods. 

1821  35.188 765,098 

1822  70,669  787,961 

1823 89,553  775,271 

1824 67,351  850,033 

1825 63,036  880,754 

1826  69,295  942.206 

1827  99,114  918.361 

1828  104.167  868381 

1829  86,377  872,949 

1830 87,231 967,227 


1815.] 
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although,  therefore,  her  tonnage  is  now  very  con- 
siderable, yet  above  a  third  of  it  is  employed  in 
the  trade  with  Great  Britain  or  her  colonial  pos- 
sessions; while  of  the  total  tonnage  of  the  Brit- 
ish islands,  not  a  ninth  part  is  employed  in  con- 
ducting the  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
American  Republic* 

IX.  After  all  that  can  be  done  to  secure  our 
Danger  from  North  American  possessions  by 
colonial  defec-  the  prudence  and  foresight  of  the 
tion-  mother-country,  their  maintenance 

must  always  chiefly  depend  on  the  attachment 
and  support  of  their  inhabitants.  Much  as  all 
must  lament  the  effect  which  the  unprincipled 
acts  and  criminal  ambition  of  the  revolutionists 
of  Lower  Canada  have  had  in  alienating  the  af- 
fections of  the  simple-minded  and  industrious, 
and  once  loyal  and  devoted  inhabitants  of  the 
lower  province  from  the  British  government,  the 
evil  done  is  not  yet  irremediable;  and,  if  taken 
in  the  right  spirit,  it  may  be  rendered,  as  passing 
evils  often  are,  of  lasting  benefit.  It  will  bring 
to  light  and  force  into  notice  many  evils  that  oth- 
erwise might  have  lain  unobserved,  and  clearly 
suggest  the  necessity  of  their  removal.  The 
vast  increase  of  the  British  inhabitants  of  Upper 
Canada,  the  province  of  our  North  American 
■possessions  most  exposed  to  incursion  from  the 
United  States,  is  an  additional  ground  for  secu- 
rity. But  the  attachment  and  co-operation  even 
of  that  gallant  and  loyal  race  can  be  permanent- 
ly relied  on  only  in  one  way,  and  that  is,  by  the 
-adoption  and  steady  prosecution  of  a  good  sys- 
tem of  colonial  government." 


1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 


British  Tom.  American  Tons. 

,.  215,887  922,952 

,.  288,841   949,622 

.  383,487   1,111,441 

.  453,495  1,074,670 

529,922  1,352,653 


British  shipping  has,  during  these  fifteen  years,  increased 
860  per  cent. ;  American,  77. — Porter's  Progress  of  the 
ffation,  ii.,  167. 

*  Total  American  and  British  tonnage  in  the  year  1838  : 

TODB. 

American 1 ,477,928 

Foreign 624,814 

Total 2,102,742 

Of  which  to  G  reat  Britain  and  Ireland . .  -  269,466 

"            "   North  American  colonies. ..  385,506 

"            "Eastlndies 10,557 

"            "   West  Indies 76,749 

"            "   Guiana 4,392 

"            "   Honduras - 6,434 

"            "   Australia 1,053 


Total  tonnage  to  British  Empire-  •  ■ 
Tonnage  of  Great  Britain  in  1838 : 


754,157 


British 2,876,236 

Foreign ■   1,222,803 

Total 4,099,039 

Of  which  to  America— British 109,951 

"  "  American 373,810 

Total  to  United  States 483,761 

—Porter's  Pari!.  Tables,  ix.,  591,  592  ;  and  43,  44. 

M  jCL..I    It  13  impossible  to  condemn,  in  sufficiently  en- 


What  should  be  the  leading  principle  of  such 
a  government  is  no  longer  a  matter  True  princi_ 
of  doubt;  it  was  announced  eighteen  pieofcolo- 
hundred  years  ago  as  the  rule  of  all  nialgovem- 
intercourse  between  man  and  man;  ment- 
and  subsequent  experience  has  only  tended  to 
demonstrate  its  universal  application.  It  is  sim- 
ply to  do  as  we  would  be  done  by.  Consider  the 
colonies  as  distant  provinces  of  the  Empire;  re- 
gard them  in  the  same  light  as  Yorkshire  or 
Middlesex;  treat  them  accordingly,  and  it  will 
be  long,  indeed,  ere  they  will  seek  to  throw  off 
the  British  connexion.  Legislate  for  them  as 
you  would  wish  they  should  legislate  for  you,  if 
Quebec  or  Calcutta  were  the  seat  of  the  central 
government,  and  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the 
remote  dependances.  Seek  no  profit  of  them 
which  you  are  not  willing  that  they  should  make 
of  you;  subject  them  to  no  burdens  for  your 
own  advantage  which  you  are  not  willing  to 
bear  for  theirs;  give  them,  in  so  far  as  distance 
and  circumstances  will  admit,  the  same  privi- 
leges and  rights  which  you  yourselves  enjoy. 
It  was  neglect  of  these  first  principles,  so  easy  to 
see,  so  hard  to  practise,  which  lost  the  British, 
the  United  States  in  North,  and  the  Spaniards 
the  whole  of  South  America;  it  is  in  their  ob- 
servance that  the  only  secure  foundation  for  our 
present  magnificent  colonial  empire  is  to  be. 
found.  And  this  affords  another  example  of  the 
all-important  truth,  which  so  many  other  pas- 
sages of  contemporary  history  lend  to  illustrate, 
that  the  laws  of  morality  are  not  less  applicable 
to  social  or  political  than  private  conduct,  and 
that  the  only  secure  foundation  for  national  pros- 
perity is  to  be  found  in  the  observance  of  that 
system  of  combined  justice  and  good-will  in  the 
concerns  of  nations,  which  the  Gospel  has  pre- 
scribed as  the  rule  for  private  life. 


ergetic  language,  the  entire  disquisition  commencing  with. 
the  paragraph  on  the  "  Evils  of  a  rupture  with  the  United 
States,"  and  continued  throughout  the  sections  numbered  I. 
to  IX.,  with  the  exception  of  that  marked  IV.,  which  main- 
tains that,  in  all  warfare,  attacks  "on  private  property 
should  be  avoided  ;"  and  that  the  announcement  of  "  Beau- 
ty and  Booty,"  at  New-Orleans,  is  "the  mode,  of  all 
others,  best  calculated  to  awaken  a  vigorous  spirit  of  op- 
position" and  unconquerable  resistance  even  in  "  urban, 
militia." 

The  wild  assumption  that  "  hostilities  between  the  United 
States  and  Britain  are  not  only  probable,  but  imminent  and 
unavoidable,"  announced  in  this  imposing  work,  which  is 
translated  and  published  in  several  different  languages,  is 
so  mischievous  in  its  effects,  that  all  Mr.  Alison's  "  Cor- 
rections and  Addenda"  are  insignificant,  compared  with  the 
evil  of  retaining  in  the  text  of  these  volumes  these  warlike 
developments.  That  whole  catalogue  of  combustibles  should 
have  been  removed  from  public  cognizance  !  A  moro  dis- 
graceful characteristic  cannot  be  uttered  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Britain,  two  countries  who  are  pecu- 
liarly allied  by  so  many  natural  bonds,  and  whom  both  secu- 
lar interests,  and  the  religion  which  is  professed  by  their 
citizens,  enjoin  to  "  dwell  together  in  unity,"  than  the  im- 
putation which  Mr.  Alison  has  made,  that  the  government* 
and  people  of  the  United  States  and  Britain  are  so  incura- 
bly deranged,  or  so  incorrigibly  vicious,  that  they  cannot 
continue  in  the  state  of  peace. 
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CHARTER  LXXVII. 


CONGKESS    OF    VIENNA,   AND   HUNDRED    DATS. 


ARGUMENT. 

Zmiversal  Transports  in  England  at  the  Conclusion  of  the 
War. — Anticipations  of  the  Friends  of  Freedom  on  its  Re- 
sults.— Different  Issue  of  Events. — Honours  and  Rewards 
confevsd  upon  the  Generals  engaged.  —  Thanks  of  the 
House  of  Commons  returned  to  Wellington  in  Person. — 
The  Norwegian  Question,  and  Commencement  of  the  Co- 
ercion of  that  Country. — Argument  on  the  Subject  by  the 
Opposition  in  Parliament.— Answer  of  the  Administration. 
— Continued  Resistance  of  the  Norwegians. — Failure  of 
all  Attempts  at  a  Negotiation. — Conquest  of  Norway  by 
Sweden.  —  Reflections   on   this   Subject,   and   the    true 
Grounds  on  which  the  Conduct  of  the  Allies  is  to  be  rest- 
ed.— The  English  Corn-Laws. — Historical  Sketch  of  them. 
— Progress  of  Exportation  and  Importation  during  the  last 
hundred  Years. — Pressing  Reasons  for  a  Protection  to  the 
Native  Agriculture. — Debates  on  this  Subject  in  Parlia- 
ment.— Mr.  Huskisson  and  the  Government's  Argument 
in  favour  of  the  Corn-Laws. — Argument  on  the  other  Side 
by  Mr.  Rose  and  its  Opponents. — Progress  of  the  Bill, 
■which  is  at  length  carried. — Reflections  on  this  Subject. — 
Great  Benefit  which  Protection  to  Home  Agriculture  af- 
fords to  Home  Manufactures. — Extraordinary  Difficulties 
which  beset  Louis  XVIII.  in  France. — Commencement  of 
Divisions  in  his  Councils. — Views  of  the  King,  and  For- 
mation of  the  Constitution.  —Injudicious  Expressions  used 
by  the  King's  Ministers  in  the  Legislative  Body. — Lead- 
ing Articles  of  the  Charter. — Its  Provisions  in  favour  of 
Public  Freedom. — Its  obvious  Defects. — Real  Difficulties 
of  the  Restoration. — Penury  and  Embarrassment  of  Gov- 
ernment.— System   which  the   Cabinet  of  the  Bourbons 
pursued. — Their  great  Errors,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
Army. — Faults  of  their  Civil  Administration. — Injudicious 
Regulations  «>nceming  the  Troops.  —  Character  of  the 
Ministers  of  Louis  XVIII.— General  Causes  of  Complaint 
alleged  against  the  Government.—  Commencement  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  — Points  on  which  the  great  Powers 
were  united.—  Alexander  demands  the  whole  of  Poland  on 
behalf  of  Russia. — Views  of  Austria,  France,  and  Eng- 
land on  this  Point. — Division  on  the  Question  of  Saxony, 
and  mutual  Understanding  of  France,  Austria,  and  Eng- 
land.—Great  Displeasure  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and 
his  Intimacy  with  Prince  Eugene.— Triple  Alliance  of 
Austria,  France,  and  England,  against  Russia  and  Prus- 
sia.— Affairs  of  Switzerland,  of  the  Netherlands,  and  of 
Italy.— Consternation  in  the  Congress  of  Vienna  at  the 
Landing  of  Napoleon. — Unanimity  and  Vigour  of  the  Res- 
olutions of  the  Allied   Sovereigns. — Declarations  of  the 
12th  of  March. — Enthusiasm  of  the  German  People. — 
General  Coalition  against  France. — Commencement  of  a 
Conspiracy  in  France  in  favour  of  Napoleon. — Its  vast 
Ramifications  in  the  Army.— Secret  Correspondence  of 
Napoleon  with  Murat.— Napoleon's  Life  in  Elba,  and  Con- 
versations with  Sir  Neil  Campbell.— His  profound  Dis- 
simulation.— Preparations  for  embarking. — Leaves  Elba 
and  lands  in  the  Gulf  of  Juan.— His  first  Proclamation 
and  Bivouac  on  the  French  Soil.— His  Line  of  March  by 
Gap  towards   Grenoble.  —  Prodigious   Fermentation   in 
France.— Defection  of  Labedoyere,  and  memorable  Meet- 
ing of  Napoleon  with  his  Troops.— His  Entry  into  Greno- 
ble, and  Decrees  there. — Measures  taken  at  Paris  on  this 
Intelligence  being  received. — Dismissal  of  Soult,  and  the 
Count  d'Artois  sent  to  Lyons.— Ineffectual  Attempts  to 
stimulate  a  Royalist  Resistance. — Advance  of  Napoleon 
to  Lyons,  and  general  Defection  of  the  Army. — Dissolu- 
tion of  the  Chambers,  and  last  Measures  of  the  Court.— 
Departure  of  Marshal  Ney  for  the  Army,  and  his  flagrant 
Treason.— Conduct  of  the  Court  in  the  last  Extremity. — 
The  King  retires  from  Paris  and  goes  to  Ghent. — Napole- 
on arrives  at  Fontainebleau,  and  makes  his  Entry  at  Night 
into  Paris. — Transport  of  joy  among  the  Imperial  Party 
there. — His  Civit  ani  Military  Appointments. — General 
Stupor  of  the  People  over  France.— Efforts  of  the  Duke 
d'Angouleme  to  organize  a  Resistance  in  the  South. — The 
Duchess  d'Angouleme  at  Bordeaux. — Termination  of  the 
Civil  War  in  the  Southern  Provinces. — Military  Treaties 
between  the  Allies,  and  immense  Force  which  was  at 
their  Disposal. — Preparations  of  the  British  Government 
for  the  War.— Finances  and  Budget  of  Great  Britain  for 
1815.— Napoleon's  prodigious  Activity  in  Military  Prepar- 
ations.— Measures  for  the  Restoration  of  the  Army,  and 
Force  which  he  collected  for  the  Campaign.  —  Carnot, 
Fouche,  and  the  Republicans.  —  Their  great  Influence 
■with  Government. — Financial  Measures. — Formation  of 
a  Constitution.— Ineffectual  Attempts  of  the  French  Di- 


plomacy to  open  a  Negotiation  with  the  Allied  Powers.— 

Murat  commences  Hostilities,  and  advances  to  the  Po. 

Rapid  March  of  the  Austrians,  and  his  total  Defeat  at  To- 
lentino.— Restoration  of  the  Bourbons  to  the  Throne  of 
Naples.— State  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XVIII.  at  Ghent.— 
M.  Chateaubriand  and  his  able  Writings— Commence- 
•  ment  of  an  Insurrection  in  La  Vendee.— Measures  of  Na- 
poleon to  crush  it,  and  Pacification  of  that  Province.— The 
Champ  de  Mai  at  Paris.— Speech  of  Napoleon  on  the  Oc- 
casion —Great  Division  of  Opinion  at  Paris.— Napoleon's- 
Plan  of  the  Campaign  —Formation  of  a  Government  for 
his  Absence.— Commencement  of  the  Campaign. — Force 
and  Position  of  the  Allied  Armies. — Disposition  of  the 
French  Soldiers.— Defensive  Preparations  of  Blucher  and 
Wellington.— Their  effective  Forces.— Description  of  the 
Field  of  Ligny.— Battle  of  Ligny.— Desperate  Conflict  be- 
tween the  two  Armies.— Their  mutual  Exasperation. — 
Defeat  of  the  Prussians.— Battle  of  Quatre  Bras.— Des- 
perate Resistance  of  the  British. — Their  great  Losses, 
but  ultimately  repulse  the  Enemy.— Retreat  of  Welling- 
ton to  Waterloo. — He  resolves  to  give  Battle,  in  concert 
with  Blucher. —  Description  of  the  Field  of  Battle. — 
Night  before  the  Battle,  and  Feelings  in  the  two  Armies. 
—Forces  on  both  Sides. — Commencement  of  the  Battle. — 
Defeat  of  the  French  Attack  under  D'Erlon.— Capture  of 
La  Haye  Sainte. — Desperate  Charges  of  Cavalry  in  the 
Centre.— Arrival  of  Bulow's  Corps  of  Prussians  at  Plan- 
chenois. —  Their  Repulse. —Frightful   Carnage  in  both 
Armies. — Last  Attack  of  the  Imperial  Guard. — Its  De- 
feat.— Arrival  of  another  Prussian  Corps  on  the  Field. — 
Advance  of  the  British,  and  Overthrow  of  the  Old  Guard. 
—Total  Rout  of  the  French.— Flight  of  Napoleon.— His 
Arrival  at  Paris. — Consternation  in  the  Chambers. — Vehe- 
mence of  Lafayette  and  the  Republicans  against  the  Em- 
peror.—Intrigues  to  force  him  to  Abdicate.— His  second 
Abdication. —  Advance  of  the  British  and  Prussians  to 
Paris.— Stormy  Scenes  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers.— At- 
tempts to  defend  Pans. — Their  entire  Failure,  and  its 
Capitulation.— Entrance  of  the  English  and  Prussians 
into  the  French  Capital.— Journey  of  Napoleon  to  Roch- 
fort.— He  delivers  himself  up,  and  is  taken  on  Board  the 
Bullerophon. — Letter  to  the  Prince  Regent  —Removal  to 
St.  Helena. —  Melancholy  Condition  of  Paris  after  the 
Sepond  Restoration — The  Bridge  of  Jena  is  saved  by 
Wellington. — Restoration  of  the  Objects  of  Art  in  the 
Museum  to  their  rightful  Owners. — Treaty  of  Peace. — 
Severe  Measures  of  Government— Trial  and  Execution, 
of  Labedoyere  and  of  Marshal  Ney. — Reflections  on  this 
Event. — Seizure  and  Execution  of  Murat.— Napoleon  at 
St.  Helena.— Conduct  of  the  British  Government  towards 
him.  — His  last  Illness  and  Death.  —  Interment  at  St. 
Helena. — Parallel  between  him  and  Wellington. — Subse- 
quent Translation  of  his  Bones  to  Paris,  and  final  Depos- 
ite  of  them  in  the  Church  of  the  Invalides. 

The  glorious  termination  of  the  war  excited  a 
degree  of  enthusiastic  joy  in  the  E 

British    dominions    of  which   it   is    and  Unanimous 

impossible  to  give  an  adequate  idea,  enthusiasm  in 
and  of  which  subsequent  ages  will  Great  Britain 
scarcely  be  able  to  lorm  a  concep-  after  the  Po- 
tion. A  great  proportion  of  the  people  had  grown 
into  existence  during  the  continuance  of  the  con- 
test, and  inhaled  with  their  earliest  breath  an  ar- 
dent desire  for  its  success :  all  capable  of  reflec- 
tion felt  that,  whatever  opinion  they  might  have 
entertained  as  to  policy  in  the  outset,  the  fate  and 
character  of  the  British  Empire  had  been  irrevo- 
cably staked  upon  the  throw,  and  that  their  own 
and  their  children's  freedom  depended  upon  its 
result.  The  progress  of  the  struggle  had  been 
watched  with  intense,  and  often  hopeless  anxiety : 
its  conclusion  was  marked  by  a  splendour  as  un- 
looked  for  as  it  was  unexampled.  With  what- 
ever diversity  of  feelings  its  commencement  had 
been  regarded  by  the  great  parties  who  divided 
the  nation,  its  long  continuance  had  united  their 
wishes:  the  bloody  triumphs  of  the  French  Rev- 
olutionists had  alarmed  even  the  warmest  vota- 
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ries  of  liberty :  the  stern  despotism  of  Napoleon 
had  alienated  their  affections ;  his  unrelenting 
■war  against  freedom  terrified  their  adherents. 
The  patriots  rejoiced  in  the  result,  because  it  se- 
cured the  glory  and  independence  of  their  coun- 
try; the  partisans  of  the  aristocracy,  because  it 
closed  a  gulf  which  threatened  to  swallow  up  all 
ancient  institutions ;  the  friends  of  liberty,  be- 
cause it  had  been  achieved  by  the  united  efforts 
of  the  European  people,  and  appeared  likely  to 
terminate  in  the  establishment  of  lasting  freedom 
in  France.  The  former  anticipated  the  com- 
mencement of  an  era  of  unexampled  prosperity 
from  the  sacrifices  which  had  been  made :  the 
latter  beheld,  in  the  necessities  to  which  the  Con- 
tinental sovereigns  had  been  reduced,  and  the 
spirit  which  they  had  been  compelled  to  call  forth, 
the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  in  the  annals  of  free- 
dom. The  visit  of  the  allied  sovereigns  to  Eng- 
land in  the  summer  of  1814,  wound  up  these  feel- 
ings to  the  very  highest  pitch.  All  ranks,  from 
the  throne  to  the  cottage,  shared  in  the  general  en- 
thusiasm. In  the  anxiety  and  animation  of  pub- 
lic events,  the  distresses  and  the  joys  of  private 
life  were  fcr  a  time  forgotten  :  misery  itself  lost 
its  poignancy  in  the  contagion  of  general  exul- 
tation. No  other  subject  was  spoken  of  in  the 
streets,  no  other  canvassed  in  company,  hardly 
any  other  thought  of  in  private.  The  feelings  of 
the  whole  British  nation  resembled  those  of  a 
crowded  audience  in  a  theatre,  when  the  genius 
of  the  actor,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  a  multitude, 
break  down  the  barriers  of  individual  restraint, 
and  draw  from  assembled  thousands  one  simul- 
taneous burst  of  common  emotion. 

Even  after  "  the  festive  cities'  blaze  "  was  no 
,  longer  seen,  and  the  roar  of  artillery 

oftheiPfricnds  nad  ceased  to  cause  the  heart  to  throb, 
of  freedom  on  more  thoughtful  observers  reflected, 
the  results  of  with  feelings  of  extraordinary  thank- 
tjie  Revolu-  fulness  for  the  past,  and  sanguine  an- 
ticipations for  the  future,  on  the  mar- 
vellous events  of  the  war.  There  seemed  a  po- 
etical justice  in  its  result,  an  equity  in  the  retri- 
bution which  had  befallen  the  great  and  guilty 
nation,  which  spoke  at  once  the  present  God. 
Anticipations  the  most  sanguine  on  the  future 
progress  of  liberty  in  France  itself  were  formed 
by  its  most  zealous  supporters  in  this  country. 
"  Deplorable  as  have  been  the  excesses,"  it  was 
said,  "  bloodstained  the  hands  of  the  first  apos- 
tles of  freedom  in  that  country,  their  labours  have 
not  been  in  vain.  A  constitutional  monarchy 
has  at  last  been  erected :  guarantees  of  liberty  es- 
tablished :  compared  with  the  freedom  she  will 
enjoy  under  the  restoration,  her  condition  under 
the  old  monarchy  was  slavery  itself.  The  blood 
of  Robespierre  was  but  for  a  season  :  the  carnage 
of  Napoleon  has  passed  away  ;  but  the  glorious 
fabric  of  freedom  has  emerged  unsullied  even 
from  the  sanguinary  hands  of  its  founders,  and  a 
brighter  era  opened  on  the  human  race,  from  the 
very  crimes  which  appeared  to  overcast  its  pros- 
pects." 

Such  hopes  are  the  dream  of  the  poet;  they 
Very  different  constitute  the  charm  of  the  melo- 
was  the  real  drame,  but  they  are  not  the  history 
issue  of  events.  0f  man.  a  constant  struggle  with 
evil,  a  perpetual  contest  for  the  mastery  with 
the  powers  of  sin,  i3  his  destiny  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave  of  nations.  The  crimes  committed 
during  the  Revolution  had  been  too  great,  the 
breaches  formed  too  wide,  the  blood  shed  too  pro- 
fuse, the  injuries  inflicted  too  serious,  to  admit 
of  a  pacific  and  prosperous  society  being  built  up 
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out  of  the  ruins  they  had  produced.  Human  pas- 
sions do  not  subside  like  the  waves  of  the  oceac 
when  the  winds  are  stilled;  human  iniquity,  onct- 
let  loose,  cannot  be  restrained  as  soon  as  the  origi- 
nal actors  in  it  have  been  destroyed.  The  wing- 
ed words  spoken,  the  immortal  thoughts  written, 
the  irreparable  deeds  done,  must  work  out  their 
appropriate  effect ;  lor  good  or  for  evil  they  are 
committed  to  the  stream  of  time,  and  generations 
yet  unborn  must  reap  their  fruits.  Irreligion, 
passion,  the  thirst  for  illicit  gratification,  are  ea- 
sily let  in  to  a  nation;  they  find  a  ready  entrance 
in  the  deceitful  desires  of  the  human  heart;  they 
are  admitted  amid  a  chorus  of  joyous  hopes  and 
sanguine  anticipations  ;  ages  must  elapse,  gener- 
ations unborn  descend  to  their  tomb,  possibly  a 
new  dominant  race  be  introduced  from  distant 
and  uncorrupted  states,  before  they  can  be  extir- 
pated. The  eflect  of  noble  thoughts,  of  just  prin- 
ciples, of  elevated  conceptions,  is  never  lost ;  it 
is  more  durable  upon  the  human  race,  and  often 
finally  improves  its  fortunes ;  but  in  the  first  in- 
stance it  is  incomparably  more  slow  in  the  puri- 
fication of  mankind  than  the  passions  of  vice  are 
in  corrupting  them.  He  knew  the  destiny  of 
mortals,  and  the  laws  of  the  moral  world  better,, 
who  said,  "  For  I  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous 
God,  and  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children,  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of 
them  that  hate  me,  and  show  mercy  unto  thou- 
sands of  them  that  love  me  and  keep  my  com- 
mandments." 
The  peace  with  France  formed  the  subject  of 

universal  thought  throughout  the  na-  „    .. 

•     .  ..  j-.>  i        Munificent 

tion  ;  but  its  conditions  were  so  glo-  (rrant  t0  the 
rious  to  this  country,  that  they  could  Duke  of  Wel- 
hardly  form  the  subject  of  debate  in  lmgton  and 
Parliament,  and  mere  congratulatory  grai^'Jui^"" 
addresses  are  hardly  worthy  of  a  place 
in  history.  Munificent  provision,  though  not  be- 
yond his  deserts,  was  made  for  testifying  the 
national  gratitude  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
It  was  proposed  by  government  that  £300,000 
should  be  voted  to  that  illustrious  commander,  in 
addition  to  the  £100,000  already  bestowed  on 
him  by  Parliament ;  but  when  the  subject  was 
brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Whitbread  and  Mr.  Ponson- 
by,  highly  to  their  honour,  considering  the  perse- 
vering resistance  they  had  made  to  the  war,, 
that  it  should  be  increased  to  £400,000, 
making  half  a  million,  in  all,  which  he  pn 
had  received  from  the  gratitude  of  his  country. 
The  enlarged  sum  was  voted  without  a  dissen- 
tient voice;  so  completely  had  the  transcendent 
services  of  the  British  hero  stifled  the  voice  of 
envy  and  stilled  the  passions  of  political  hostility. 
Sir  Thomas  Graham  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
by  the  title  of  Lord  Lynedoch,  with  a  pension  of 
£2000  a  year  to  himself  and  his  next  two  survi- 
ving heirs:  a  similar  honour  and  pension  were 
bestowed  on  Marshal  Beresford  and  Sir  Rowland 
Hill,  who  obtained  the  dignities  of  Lords  Beres- 
ford and  Hill.  All  these  grants  were  in  like  man- 
ner passed  unanimously;  and  the  gratitude  of  the 
crown  was  appropriately  evinced  by  raising  all 
his  principal  officers,  including  Picton,  Cole, 
Leith,  Clinton,  and  almost  all  the  names  which 
have  now  acquired  a  durable  place  in  history,  to 
the  honours  of  knighthood ;  while  ribands  and 
stars  were  profusely  scattered  among  their  less 
elevated  brethren  in  arms.  Wellington  himself, 
with  the  unanimous  approbation  of  the  natioc, 

was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  duke.* 
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A  striking  and  impressive  scene  occurred  when 
,,„  „  ,  the  British  hero  was  presented  to  the 
«SSy  House  of  Commons,  to  receive  pub- 
the  House  of  Lcly  the  thanks  of  the  House  for  the 
Commons,  and  achievements  which  had  shed  such 
Hid s^akers  lustre,  on  his  country.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  loud  cheers,  all  the  mem- 
bers standing;  and  the  speaker  addressed  him  in 
the  following  eloquent  and  dignified  terms :  "  My 
lord,  since  1  last  had  the  honour  of  addressing 
you  from  this  place,  a  series  of  eventful  years  has 
elapsed,  but  none  without  some  mark  and  note  of 
your  rising  glory.  The  military  triumphs  which 
your  valour  has  achieved  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Douro  and  the  Tagus,  of  the  Ebro  and  the  Ga- 
ronne, have  called  forth  the  spontaneous  shouts 
of  admiring  nations.  Their  names  have  been 
written  by  your  conquering  sword  in  the  annals 
of  Europe,  and  we  shall  hand  them  down  with 
exultation  to  our  children's  children.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  grandeur  of  military  success  which 
has  alone  fixed  our  admiration,  or  commanded 
our  applause ;  it  has  been  that  generous  and  lofty 
spirit  which  inspired  your  troops  with  unbound- 
ed confidence,  and  taught  them  to  know  that  the 
day  of  battle  was  always  a  day  of  victory ;  that 
moral  courage  and  enduring  fortitude,  which  in 
perilous  times,  when  gloom  and  doubt  had  beset 
ordinary  minds,  stood,  nevertheless,  unshaken ; 
and  that  ascendency  of  character,  which,  uniting 
the  energies  of  jealous  and  rival  nations,  enabled 
you  to  wield  at  will  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  mighty 
empires.  For  the  repeated  thanks  and  grants  be- 
stowed upon  you  by  this  House,  in  gratitude  for 
your  eminent  services,  you  have  thought  fit  this 
day  to  offer  us  your  acknowledgments;  but  this 
nation  well  knows  that  it  is  still  largely  your  debt- 
or. It  owes  to  you  the  proud  satisfaction  that, 
amid  the  constellation  of  illustrious  warriors  who 
have  recently  visited  your  country,  we  could  pre- 
sent to  them  a  leader  of  our  own,  to  whom  all 
common  acclamation  conceded  the  pre-eminence; 
and  when  the  will  of  Heaven  and  the  common  des- 
tinies of  our  nature  shall  have  swept  away  the 
present  generation,  you  will  have  left  your  great 
name  —  an  imperishable  monument  —  exciting 
others  to  like  deeds  of  glory ;  and  serving  at  once 
to  adorn,  defend,  and  perpetuate  the  existence  of 
this  country  among  the  ruling  nations  of  the 
earth."* 

Indescribable  was  the  enthusiasm  which  these 
Solemn  thanks-  eloquent  and  characteristic  words 
giving  in  St.  excited  in  all  who  listened  to  them, 
Paul's  for  peace,  and  rapturous  the  applause  which 
ensued,  when  Lord  Castlereagh  moved  that  they 
be  entered  on  the  journals  of  the  House.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  replied  in  modest  and  suit- 
able terms,  in  which,  without  pretending  to  dis- 
claim all  merit  himself,  he  ascribed  the  success 
which  had  been  achieved  mainly  to  the  perseve- 
ring support  he  had  received  from  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  fortitude  and  discipline  of  the  troops 
under  his  command.  A  few  days  afterward  a 
solemn  thanksgiving  was  returned  in  St.  Paul's 
by  the  prince  regent  and  whole  royal  family,  ac- 
companied by  the  whole  ministers  and  privy  coun- 
cil, the  houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  the  lord- 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  functionaries  in  London, 
and  the  principal  persons  of  the  British  Empire 
who  were  then  assembled  in  London.  The  mul- 
titude were  deeply  impressed  when  the  august 
procession,  decked  out  with  all  the  splendour  of 
royalty,  passed  through  the  streets ;  and  when  the 
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Duke  of  Wellington,  with  the  sword  presented  to 
him  by  the  state  before  him,  sat  down  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  prince  regent  in  the  Cathedral, 
one  burst  of  almost  overpowering  emotion  thrill- 
ed through  every  bosom  in  its  immense  extent. 
But  who  can  rely  on  the  permanent  affection  of 
the  ever-changing  multitude?  Could  the  eye  of 
prophecy  have  pierced  the  depths  of  futurity,  it 
would  have  beheld  the  hero  of  England,  then  "  the 
observed  of  all  observers,"  and  almost  sinking 
under  "  the  electric  shock  of  a  nation's  gratitude," 
reviled  by  the  majority  of  his  countrymen,  exe- 
crated by  the  mob,  and  narrowly  escaping  death 
from  their  infuriated  hands,  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
very  spot,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  great  and 
crowning  victory  of  Waterloo!  Themistocles, 
the  saviour  of  Athens,  was  obliged  to  seek  refuge 
from  his  countrymen  at  the  court  of  the  great 
king;  Scipio,  the  conqueror  of  Carthage,  died  an 
exile  on  a  foreign  shore ;  his  ungrateful  country 
did  not  possess  his  bones.* 

An  important  discussion,  alike  interesting  from 
the  simple  character  of  the  people 
whose  fate  was  at  issue,  and  the  ofGreat^Brit- 
principles  in  regard  to  the  future  set-  ain  to  force 
tlement  of  Europe  which  it  involved,  the  annexa- 
took  place  in  Parliament  on  the  sub-  tion  of  Norway 
jectof  Norway.  It  has  been  already  "°  we 
mentioned,  that  it  was  part  of  the  secret  engage- 
ments contracted  by  Alexander  to  Bernadotte,  at 
Abo  in  1812,  that  he  should  receive  that  kingdom, 
in  exchange  for  the  Continental  possessions  of  the 
Swedish  crown  which  were  ceded  to  Denmark, 
and  that,  by  the  subsequent  treaty  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, not  only  had  the  consent  of  the  cabinet  of  St. 
James  been  obtained  to  their  arrangement,  but 
his  Britannic  majesty  engaged,  if  necessary,  to 
assist  in  an  active  manner  with  his  fleet  to  ear- 
ly the  treaty  into  effect.t  The  period  had  now 
arrived  when  Bernadotte  claimed  the  perform- 
ance of  these  stipulations,  and  when  it  became 
necessary  for  Great  Britain  to  perform  her  en- 
gagements for  the  coercion  of  the  Norwegians 
into  obedience  to  this  transfer.  The  court  of  Den- 
mark had  acceded  to  it,  by  the  treaty  which  admit- 
ted them  into  the  Grand  Alliance,?  as,  indeed,  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  do  otherwise,  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  external  power  of  France 
by  the  battle  of  Leipsic  and  evacuation  of  Ger- 
many. But  the  Norwegians  loudly  protested 
against  this  forcible  transfer  of  a  free  people  to 
the  rule  of  their  hereditary  enemies;  and  not 
only  refused  to  admit  the  Swedish  authorities,  in 
obedience  to  the  injunctions  of  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, but  made  preparations  to  resist  any  forci- 
ble occupation  of  their  territory,  and  despatched 
envoys  to  Great  Britain  to  interest  the  English 
people  in  their  cause.  In  consequence,  a  Swe- 
dish army  assembled  under  the  crown-prince  on 
the  frontier,  and  Great  Britain  despatched  some 
vessels  of  war,  to  commence  a  blockade  of  the 
harbours  of  Norway.  This  proceedingexcited  the 
liveliest  interest  in  Europe,  both  from  the  impor- 
tance of  the  questions  at  issue  to  the  parties,  and 
the  indication  which  it  afforded  of  the  intentions 
of  the  allied  powers  in  regard  to  other  countries, 
which,  in  like  manner,  it  might  be  deemed  expe- 
dient to  transfer  from  their  ancient  dominion  to 
new  sovereigns.  It  became  the  subject  of  warm 
debates  in  the  British  Parliament;  and  the  argu- 
ments there  urged  are  more  worthy  of  attention, 
that  they  were  brought  forward  in  the  only  as- 
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sembly  in  existence  where  the  subject  could  with 
perfect  freedom  be  discussed.* 

On  the  side  of  the  opposition,  it  was  maintain- 
Argumenton  ed  bY  Earl  Grey,  Lord  Grenvillc, 
the  subject  of  and  Mr.  Wynne:  "British  policy 
Norway  by  the  never  sustained  a  deeper  shock,  nor 
opposition.  British  character  a  deeper  stain, 
than  in  the  conduct  which  has  recently  been 
.  pursued  in  regard  to  Norway.  If,  indeed,  it 
',  were  incumbent  on  this  country,  on  a  fair  con- 
struction of  the  treaty  with  Sweden,  to  assist 
by  the  co-operation  of  force  in  the  reduction  of 
Norway,  it  might  fairly  be  urged  that  the  evil, 
how  great  soever,  was  beyond  the  reach  of  reme- 
dy, and  that  even  oppressions  must  be  enforced, 
rather  than  breach  of  faith  incurred.  But  are  we 
bound  by  the  treaty  to  employ  force  to  compel 
the  Norwegians  to  submit  to  a  forcible  junction 
with  Sweden  1  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that 
we  are  not.  It  is  merely  stipulated  '  that  we 
are  to  use  our  good  offices  to  obtain  the  annexa- 
tion, and  even  to  employ  force,  if  necessary.'  But 
force  was  not  to  be  employed,  unless  the  King  of 
Denmark  refused  to  join  the  northern  alliance. 
If,  then,  force  had  been  already  employed  to  com- 
pel that  junction,  we  had  done  all  that  we  en- 
gaged, and  are  liberated  from  any  farther  obliga- 
tions. Now,  when  were  we  called  on  to  inter- 
pose force  to  compel  this  junction  7  When  Den- 
mark had  joined  the  northern  alliance — when  her 
troops  have  marched  in  support  of  the  common 
cause — and  when  she  has  not  only  ceded  Nor- 
way, but  has  expressly  fulfilled  that  condition, 
upon  the  refusal  of  which  the  employment  of 
force  was  made  to  depend. 

41  We  are  clearly,  therefore,  not  bound  to  co- 
operate by  force,  either  by  the  letter  or  the  spirit 
of*  the  treaty  ;  and  if  not,  are  we  called  upon  to 
interpose  by  the  nature  of  the  transaction,  or  the 
merits  of  the  hostility  to  which  we  have  chosen 
to  make  ourselves  a  party  1  Here  the  argu- 
ment is,  if  possible,  still  stronger.  The  King  of 
Denmark  had  no  right  to  transfer  the  people  of 
Norway  against  their  will.  He  might  withdraw 
himself  from  their  protection  ;  he  might  absolve 
them  from  their  allegiance  to  him ;  but  he  had 
no  right  to  transfer  that  allegiance  to  another 
state  :  it  became  then  the  right  of  the  people  to 
determine  to  whom  their  allegiance  should  be 
transferred.  Authority  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
port a  position  so  plain,  so  entirely  in  unison  with 
■the  first  principles  of  natural  justice.  If  it  were 
necessary  to  quote  authority  on  such  a  point,  our 
greatest  international  lawyers,  Grotius,  Puffen- 
dorf,  and  Vattel,  are  unanimous  upon  it.  They 
state  that  a  sovereign  may,  in  case  of  necessity, 
withdraw  his  garrisons  from  their  towns,  but  that 
this  being  done,  it  rests  with  the  people  themselves 
to  select  the  state  to  whom  they  will  transfer 
their  allegiance.  Provinces  of  an  empire,  indeed, 
such  as  Franche-Comte  and  Lorraine,  have  oft- 
en been  transferred  without  the  consent  of  the  in- 
habitants ;  but  that  does  not  apply  to  the  cession 
of  an  integral  independent  state,  such  as  Norway. 
And  whenever  such  a  stretch  has  been  attempted, 
.as  in  the  subjugation  of  Corsica  by  France,  or  the 
.transfer  of  Scotland  by  Baliol  to  Edward  I.,  the 
iniquitous  measure  has  met  with  the  unanimous 
condemnation  of  subsequent  times,  and  the  he- 
roes who  strove  to  resist  it  have  been  the  admi- 
ration of  the  historian,  the  theme  of  the  poet,  in 
.every  subsequent  age.  If  a  more  recent  example 
is  required,  look  at  Spain.    Ferdinand  VII.  ce- 

*  Am.  Rej.,  1814, 118,  119. 


ded  his  people  to  Napoleon  by  the  treaty  of  Ba- 
yonne;  but  instead  of  acquiescing  in  the  trans- 
fer, they  strenuously  resisted  it,  and  for  the  last  six 
years  our  whole  efforts  have  been  directed  to  aid 
them  in  withstanding  that  usurpation  which  we 
are  now  with  as  little  justice  about  to  force  on 
the  Norwegians. 

"  Have  the  services  of  Sweden  in  the  common 
cause  been  so  important,  the  fidelity  of  the  crown 
prince  to  his  engagements  so  conspicuous,  as  to 
call  for  such  an  act  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  7 
It  is  notorious  that  the  very  reverse  is  the  case. 
Have  Sir  C.  Stewart  and  Mr.  Thornton  never 
stated  in  their  despatches,  that  Sweden  was  back- 
ward in  aiding  the  common  cause  1  Have  her 
troops  ever  taken  the  part  assigned  to  them  in  the 
combined  operations  1  Even  at  the  battle  of 
Leipsic,  Sir  C.  Stewart  has  loudly  complained 
that  Sweden  hung  back,  and  that  the  utmost  ef- 
forts were  necessary  to  bring  her  troops  into  ac- 
tion. Subsequently,  instead  of  directing  his 
troops  to  the  theatre  of  war  in  Flanders,  the 
crown  prince  employed  them  entirely  against 
Denmark  ;  and  during  the  campaign  in  France, 
his  inactivity  became  so  conspicuous,  that  the 
Hanseatic  Legion,  intended  to  have  been  under 
his  direction,  was  transferred  to  that  of  General 
Bulow,  and  two  entire  corps  of  his  army  were  at 
once  withdrawn  from  his  orders,  and  placed  un- 
der the  directions  of  Marshal  Blucher.  Is  it,  then, 
for  such  a  lukewarm,  suspicious  ally  that  we 
are  to  incur  the  odium  of  concurring  in  the  sub- 
jugation of  a  free-born  and  gallant  people  1 

"  The  policy  of  this  co-operation  is  as  mista- 
ken as  its  principle  is  unjust.  Sweden  is  attach- 
ed to  France,  because  it  may  be  aided,  and  can- 
not be  injured  by  it :  it  is  jealous  of  Russia,  be- 
cause it  may  be  injured,  and  cannot  be  benefited 
by  it.  The  crown  prince  will  never  lose  his  at- 
tachment to  the  land  of  his  birth  ;  in  his  case,  na- 
tional partiality,  old  recollections,  will  conspire 
with  new  interests  and  acquired  desires  to  attach 
him  to  the  French  alliance.  Rather  than  see 
Norway  annexed  to  Sweden,  it  would  be  incom- 
parably better  to  see  it  erected  into  an  independ- 
ent power.  And  as  such  a  power,  if  independ- 
ent, would  necessarily  be  closely  connected  with 
this  country,  it  would  prove  of  essential  service 
in  furnishing  materials  for  our  navy  from  a  quar- 
ter from  whence  the  supplies  are  never  likely  to 
fail.  But  fail  they  unquestionably  will  if  this 
annexation  is  persisted  in;  for  on  the  first  gener- 
al war  in  Europe,  Sweden  will  join  with  France, 
from  inevitable  and  well-founded  dread  of  the 
power  of  Russia."* 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued  by  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh,  Lord  Harrowby,  and  Lord  ,    ,  c  ,      , 

t  •  i      it  <tm  ■  .•        •     .      i„   And  of  the  ad 

Liverpool :  "  This  question  is  to  be  ministration. 

determined,  not  by  the  general  con- 
siderations which  have  been  brought  forward 
with  such  glowing  eloquence  on  the  opposite  side, 
but  the  necessities  of  the  case  when  the  treaty 
with  Sweden  was  concluded,  and  the  plain  mean- 
ing of  that  treaty  itself.  It  was  the  anxious  desire 
of  this  country,  at  the  time  when  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Sweden  was  essential  to  the  interests  of 
Europe,  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  that  power 
against  the  common  enemy ;  and  to  that  end  wo 
engaged  to  put  Sweden  in  possession  of  Norway, 
which,  being  in  possession  of  a  hostile  state, 
rendered  it  impossible  for  its  government  to  send 
forces  to  any  considerable  amount  to  the  Conti- 
nent until  it  was  secured  from  attack  on  that  vul- 
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nerable  side.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  accord- 
ingly, by  his  treaty  with  Sweden,  bound  himself 
to  secure  to  the  latter  power  the  crown  of  Nor- 
way ;  and  Great  Britain  pledged  itself  by  its  trea- 
ty to  the  same  effect,  by  using  its  good  offices  with 
Denmark,  and,  if  necessary,  by  naval  co-opera- 
tion. It  was  certainly  provided  that  we  should 
not  employ  force  without  making  an  attempt  to 
induce  Denmark  to  join  the  general  confederacy, 
and  that  power  had  done  so.  But  unless  there 
was  something  illegal  in  the  original  treaty,  can 
it  be  maintained  that  we  are  bound  to  stop  short 
at  the  nominal  cession,  and  do  nothing  to  put 
our  ally  in  possession  of  the  territory  which  we 
had  expressly  agreed  he  should  possess  1 

"As  to  the  justice  of  the  treaty  itself,  that  was 
a  different  question,  which  it  was  too  late  to  dis- 
cuss, as  it  had  been  concluded,  and  acted  upon, 
and  formed  part  of  the  public  convention  of 
Europe.  But  even  if  that  question  were  to  be 
again  opened  up,  nothing  could  be  clearer  than 
that  the  treaty  with  Sweden  might  be  defended 
on  (he  best  principles  of  justice  and  expedience. 
Many  weighty  authorities,  indeed,  have  laid  it 
down,  that  a  sovereign  cannot,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  inhabitants,  alienate  his  whole  domin- 
ions ;  but  they  also  state,  what  common  sense 
sufficiently  demonstrates,  that  a  particular  town 
or  province  may  be  validly  ceded  without  such 
consent.  By  all  the  treaties  which  have  termi- 
nated the  great  wars  of  Europe,  large  cessions  of 
territory  have  been  made  ;  they  were,  in  fact,  the 
price  of  the  pacification,  and  without  them  that 
blessing  could  not  have  been  obtained.  In  par- 
ticular, this  was  done  by  the  treaties  of  West- 
phalia, of  Amiens,  and  of  Utrecht;  and  by  all 
concluded  by  Napoleon,  large  provinces  were  ce- 
ded without  any  complaint  being  made  by  the 
gentlemen  opposite.  Sicily,  Naples,  Flanders, 
and  almost  all  the  smaller  states  of  Italy,  as  much 
independent  states  as  Norway,  have  at  different 
times  been  ceded.  Did  not  Lord  Chatham  boast 
that  he  would  conquer  Germany  in  America  1  a 
saying  which,  according  to  the  doctrine  now  ad- 
vanced, would  be  founded  in  gross  injustice.  If 
the  consent  of  the  people  to  their  cession  were 
requisite  to  the  legal  validity  of  their  transfer, 
treaties  would  be  nugatory;  every  attempt  at 
pacification  would  lead  only  to  a  difficult,  and 
often  ineffectual,  negotiation  with  the  subjects  of 
the  territory  proposed  to  be  ceded;  and  wars 
would  be  interminable,  from  the  impossibility 
of  guarantying  to  the  victorious  party  any  ad- 
vantage which  might  induce  him  to  terminate 
his  hostility.  The  obligation  on  the  part  of  sub- 
jects to  submit  to  such  transfers  is  but  a  part  of 
the  general  result  of  the  social  union,  by  which 
the  original  liberty  of  each  citizen  is  to  a  certain 
degree  impaired  for  the  public  good. 

"  Whether  or  not  the  crown  prince  has  in 
every  instance  exerted  himself  with  the  greatest 
vigour  for  the  prosecution  of  hostilities  against 
the  common  enemy,  is  not  now  the  question. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  his  co-operation,  on  the 
whole,  has  been  of  the  most  essential  service, 
and  such  as  fully  entitles  him  to  his  stipulated 
reward.  Had  he  not,  by  his  accession  to  the  al- 
liance, created  a  formidable  diversion  in  the 
rear  of  the  French  army  which  penetrated  into 
Russia,  we  might  have  been  at  this  moment  oc- 
cupied, instead  of  discussing  the  minutia.  of 
our  engagements  with  Sweden,  in  anxiously 
deliberating  on  the  means  of  averting  invasion 
from  our  own  shores.  The  policy  of  strength- 
ening Sweden  is  equally  clear :  the  great  evil  of 


modern  Europe,  which  has  hitherto  led  to  such 
frequent  wars  of  ambition  by  the  greater  powers, 
has  been  the  number  of  lesser  states  with  which 
they  are  surrounded,  at  once  a  field  for  their  hos- 
tility and  a  prey  to  their  cupidity.  It  is  our  wis- 
dom, therefore,  so  to  strengthen  the  second-rate 
powers  as  may  render  the  balance  more  even, 
and  prevent  their  dominions  from  becoming,  as 
heretofore,,  the  mere  battle-field  in  which  the 
greater  powers  find  an  arena  for  their  contests 
and  the  prize  of  their  hostility.  The  resistance 
of  the  Norwegians  to  this  projected  union  with 
Sweden  has  been  entirely  fomented  by  the  Danes, 
who,  having  secured  their  equivalent  in  Pome- 
rania,  are  now  striving  also  to  retain  Norway  : 
it  has  been  consequent  on  a  journey  of  the  heir- 
presumptive  of  the  crown  of  Denmark,  who  went 
from  Copenhagen  to  Norway,  and  was  declared 
king  of  that  country.  The  terms  of  the  propo- 
sed union  were  studiously  concealed  from  the 
Norwegians;  but  when  they  come  to  be  known, 
all  opposition  on  their  part  will  cease,  as  it  has 
already  done  in  a  large  portion  of  the  most  re- 
spectable and  enlightened  inhabitants."* 

Upon  a  division,  Parliament  supported  min- 
isters in  the  course  they  had  adopt-  Continued  re- 
ed on  this  subject  in  both  houses:  sistanceofthe 
the  majority  in  the  Peers  being  81,  Norwegians, 
in  the  Commons,  two  days  afterward,  no  less 
than  158.  The  resistance  of  the  Norwegians, 
however,  still  continued ;  and  it  became  neces- 
sary for  the  Swedish  government  to  have  re- 
course to  actual  hostilities  to  effect  the  occupa- 
tion of  this  much-coveted  acquisition. 
A  proclamation  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  Feb-24- 
containing  an  engagement  to  leave  to  the  nation 
the  power  of  establishing  a  constitution  on  the 
footing  of  national  representation,  to  leave  to  its  . 
inhabitants  the  power  of  taxing  themselves,  and 
not  to  consolidate  the  finances  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, met  with  very  little  attention,  as  did  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  them  by  the  King  of 
Denmark,  two  months  afterward,  in  p 
which  he  counselled  them  to  submit,  disavowed 
the  act  of  Prince  Christian,  who  had  gone  to 
Norway  and  been  proclaimed  king  of  that  coun- 
try, and  forbade  all  the  officers  in  his  service  to 
remain  in  the  country  in  its  present  state.  Prince 
Christian,  however,  was  not  discouraged;  he 
traversed  the  mountains  between  Sweden  and 
Drontheim,  and  was  everywhere  met  by  crowds 
of  peasants,  shouting  with  enthusiastic  ardour, 
"  We  will  live  or  die  for  old  Norway's  free- 
dom;" and  when  at  the  monument  in  the  pass 
of  Gutbrandsthal,  famous  for  the  destruction  of 
a  band  of  Swedish  invaders,  he  read  the  inscrip- 
tion, "  Wo  to  the  Norwegian  whose  blood  does 
not  boil  in  his  veins  at  the  sight  of  this  monu- 
ment!" thousands  of  voices  rent  the  sky  with 
the  exclamation,  "Thou  shalt  not  leave  us!" 
Continuinghis  journey  to  Drontheim,  he 
was  unanimously  saluted  as  regent:  the  e  * 
Danish  flag  was  taken  down  to  the  sound  of  a 
funeral  dirge;  the  Norwegian  banner  hoisted 
amid  shouts  of  acclamation ;  Norway  was  de- 
clared independent ;  peace  was  declared 
with  Great  Britain;  a  deputation  appoint-  e  '  *  * 
ed  to  wait  on  the  British  government  to  depre- 
cate the  proposed  coercion ;  and  Count  Axel 
Rosen,  the  Swedish  envoy,  who  came  commis- 
sioned to  receive  execution  of  the  treaty  from 
the  government  of  Stockholm,  was  informed 
that,  till  the  declaration  of  independence  was 
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communicated  to  the  powers  of  Europe,  no  an- 
swer to  his  requisitions  could  be  made.* 

The  engagements  of  the  allied  powers,  howev- 
Failure  uf  all  er>  towards  Sweden,  were  too  strin- 
attempts  at  a  gent  to  permit  of  any  attention  being 
negotiation,     paid  even  to  these  touching  appeals 
of  a  gallant  people  struggling  for  their  independ- 
ence.    Mr.  Anker,  the  Norwegian  envoy  to  the 
court  of  London,  was  informed  by  Lord  Liver- 
pool of  the  situation  and  obligations  of  the  Brit- 
ish government,  and  desired  to  return  to  Nor- 
way;  but  still  the  Norwegians  were  un- 
Afnl  19-  dismayed,  and  on  the  19th  of  April,  the 
Diet,  by  a  considerable  majority,  conferred  the 
crown  on  Prince  Christian  and  his  male  heirs. 
M.  Morier  was  afterward  despatched  by 
the  British  government  to  endeavour  to 
effect  a  pacific  settlement  of  the  differences,  and 
soon  after  the  envoys  from  all  the  allied 
u  y     '  powers  arrived  in  Norway  with  a  simi- 
lar intention,  but  all  their  efforts  were  fruitless; 
they  departed  from  Drontheim  without 
us'     '  having  induced  either  Christian  or  the 
Diet  to  submit,  and  preparations  on  both  sides 
were  immediately  made  for  war.t 

It  belongs  to  the  northern  historians  to  relate 
Conquest  of  m  detail  the  circu  mstances  of  the  brief 
Norway  by  but  interesting  campaign  which  fol- 
Sweueu.  lowed.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
July  20.  Norwegian  flotilla  was  defeated  near 
the  Hualorn  islands,  with  hardly  any  loss  to  the 
Swedish  squadron,  and  that  Bernadotte  having 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  invading  army, 
twenty  thousand  strong,  the  frontier  was  imme- 
diately crossed ;  and  although  General  Gahn  was, 
Aug.  2.  in  tne  first  instance,  defeated  in  an  attempt 
to  force  the  mountain  passes,  yet  Fred- 
Aug.  4.  enekstadt  was  captured  two  days  after; 
the  strong  position  of  Isebro  was  soon  after 
forced,  with  considerable  loss  to  the  Nor- 
UB'  '  wegians;  General  Vegesack  defeated  a 
body  of  6000  gallant  mountaineers ;  Sleswick 
was  abandoned,  and  taken  possession  of  by  the  in- 
vaders ;  the  passage  of  the  Glomman  was  forced ; 
preparations  were  made  for  the  bombardment 
of  Frederickstein,   before  which  Charles  XII. 

Aug  11    'ost  ms  ™e«  tne  r'dge  °f  lne  Kgolberg 
was  carried,  after  a  brave  resistance,  and 


Aug.  12.  preparations  were  made  for  surroundin 
with  a  very  superior  force,  the  army  of  Prince 
Christian,  situate  1  near  Moss.  Farther  resist- 
ance would  now  iiave  been  hopeless ;  the  match 
was  evidently  unequal;  and,  therefore,  Prince 
Christian  made  proposals  to  the  crown 
•Aug.  14.  prmce>  whkii  were  accepted.  By  this 
convention  the  Danish  prince  resigned  all  pre- 
tensions to  the  crown  of  Norway ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  crown  prince  accepted  the  con- 
stitution for  Norway  which  had  been  fixed  by 
the  Diet  of  Eswold,  and  engaged  to  govern  it 
witb      i      ' """  vs  than  were  necessary  to 

the  union  61  the  ■•.'•■  ,  ihgdoms.  After  some  lo- 
cal distui'iuw.  it  heartburnings  among 
the  peasantry,  this  .t^on  was  submitted  to; 
the  Diet  at  Cii  i  ;ti  mia,  by  a  majority  of 
74  to  5,  agreed  lo  accept  their  new  king, 
and  consent  to  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms; 
the  terms  arranged  wer^  in  the  highest  degree 
favourable  to  the  Norwc  :;mx,  who  preserved 
the  substance,  though  not  i  form,  of  independ- 
ence, and  a  degree  of  po  :ul  n  power  which 
would  be  inconsistent  with       od    |  >vernment  in 

*  Ann.  Reg.,  1814,  40,  41.     Pari.  Lb,  xrrii.,  807,  864. 
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a  less  primitive  state  of  society.  Bernadotte  has 
since  ruled  them  with  leniency  and  judgment, 
and  though  many  old  patriots  still  mourn  ovei 
the  loss  of  their  political  independence,  Norway 
has  had  no  real  reason,  from  its  subsequent  gov 
eminent,  to  regret  its  union  with  the  Swedish 
monarchy.* 

Although  the  military  events  of  this  miniature 
contest  are  of  little  importance  yet 
the   moral   and   political  questions  SftSj™" 
which  it  involves  are  of  the  highest 
interest,  and  by  much  the  most  material  which 
arose  for  the  consideration  of  the  statesmen  of 
Europe  upon  the  overthrow  of  the  French  Em- 
pire.   By  that  great  event,  dominions  which  had 
been  incorporated  with  it  under  the  sceptre  of 
Napoleon,  containing  thirteen  millions  of  souls, 
besides  states  embracing  a  still  greater  number, 
forming  part  of  his  allied  dependances,  had  been 
in  great  part  bereft  of  their  former  government, 
and  lay  at  the  disposal  of  the  allied  powers.     It 
became,  therefore,  a  matter  at  once  of  the  high- 
est importance,  and  of  no  small  difficulty,  to  pro- 
vide properly  for   the   political  distribution  of 
the  conquered  or  rescued  states ;  for,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  general  interests  of  Europe  imperative- 
ly required  that  the  old  arrangements  should  not 
in  every  instance  be  specifically  resumed,  as  ex- 
perience had  demonstrated  that,  if  they  were  so, 
the  weakness  of  the  intermediate  states  rendered 
them  an  immediate  prey  to  the  ambition  of  the 
greater;  and,  on  the  other,  the  attachment  of  the 
people  to  their  old  sovereigns  and  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  often  strong,  always  respectable; 
and  it  ill  became  the  champions  of  European  in- 
dependence to  terminate  their  work  of  deliver 
ance  by  an  act  of  injustice  which  might  be  par 
alleled  to  any  to  terminate  which  they  had  taker 
up  arms. 

In  these  difficult  circumstances,  where  statt 
necessity  and  insurmountable  expe-  And  tne  tru( 
dience  pointed  to  one  course,  and  a  ground  on 
sense  of  justice  and  regard  to  the  which  it  is  u 
rights  of  man  appeared  to  demand  l)e  resleu- 
another,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  decision  of 
the  allied  powers  should  have  been  the  subjec 
of  impassioned  declamation,  and  that  the  annex- 
ation of  Norway  to  Sweden,  of  great  part  ol 
Saxony  to  Prussia,  of  the  Grand-duchy  of  War- 
saw to  Russia,  the  Milanese  to  Austria,  and 
Genoa  to  the  kingdom  of  Piedmont,  should  have 
been  represented  as  acts  of  violence  and  spolia- 
tion, equal  to  any  which  had  stained  the  arms 
of  Napoleon.     Without  pretending  to  vindicate 
all  those  measures,  and  fully  admitting  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  end  will  not  justify  the  means, 
there  is  yet  this  important  fact  to  be  observed, 
which  draws  a  broad  and  clear  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  all  these  acts  of  incorporation,  and 
those  which  were  so  loudly  complained  of  undei 
the  government  of  the  French  emperor.     All 
these   states,   which    were    disposed   of,   some 
against  their  will,  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
were  at  the  close  of  hostilities  at  war  with  the 
allied  powers ;  they  were  part  of  the  French  Em- 
pire, or  of  its  allied  dependances ;  and  if  they 
were  allotted  to  some  of  the  conquering  powers, 
they  underwent  no  more  than  the  stern  rule  of 
war,  the  sad  lot  of  the  vanquished  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world.     The  contest,  moreover, 
on  the  termination  of  which  they  were  partition- 
ed, was  one  of  the  grossest  aggression  on  their 


*  Ann.  Reg.,  1814,  41,  48.     Mem.  do   Charles  Jean,  ii., 
183,  197.    Bulletin  of  Bernadotte,  Aug.  6,  1814,  ibid. 
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part :  their  forces  had  all  formed  part  of  the  vast 
crusade,  at  the  head  of  which  Napoleon  had 
crossed  the  Niemen,  and  carried  the  sword  and 
the  firebrand  into  the  heart  of  Russia;  and  if 
they  in  the  end  found  the  scales  of  fortune  turned 
against  them,  and  lamented  their  forcible  trans- 
ference to  the  rule  of  another,  they  underwent 
no  other  fate  than  the  just  law  of  retribution; 
they  experienced  no  more  than  they  had  inflicted 
on  the  Austrians,  the  Prussians,  and  the  Dutch; 
than  they  had  attempted  to  inflict  on  the  Span- 
iards and  the  Russians. 

Another  subject  in  the  highest  degree  interest- 
ing, both  to  the  domestic  historian  of 
^n-ktws1Sb  Great  Britain  and  the  general  annal- 
ist of  Europe,  which  underwent  a 
thorough  discussion,  and  was  placed  on  a  new 
footing  at  this  period,  was  the  English  Corn- 
Laws. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
Historical  tury>  England  had  been  to  a  certain, 
sketch  of  the  though  not  a  large  extent,  an  export- 
corn-hiws.  jng  country ;  and  so  great  was  the  in- 
fluence of  the  landowners  in  the  Legislature,  that 
they  were  powerful  enough  to  obtain  the  grant- 
ing of  a  bounty  of  five  shillings  a  quarter  on  the 
exportation  ot  wheat  to  foreign  states.  By  the 
1  statute  of  William  and  Mary,  c.  xii.,  passed 
in  the  year  1688,  exportation  was  allowed  when 
wheat  shall  be  at  or  under  48s.  the  quarter,  and 
a  bounty  of  5s.  a  quarter  was  allowed.  The 
bounty  was  repeatedly  suspended  during  the  next 
century  when  grain  was  high,  and  a  great  va- 
riety of  temporary  statutes  were  passed  to  alle- 
viate passing  distress ;  but  this  bounty  continued 
to  be  the  general  law  of  the  country  till  1765, 
when,  by  the  3  Geo.  III.,  c.  xxxi.,  the  bounty 
was  entirely  abolished,  and  all  import  duties  re- 
pealed. This  continued  the  law  till  1791,  when, 
by  the  31  Geo.  III.,  c.  xxx.,  the  old  bounty  of 
55.  was  revived  when  wheat  shall  be  under  44s. 
the  quarter;  when  above  46s.,  exportation  was 
prohibited.  On  imported  wheat,  if  prices  were 
under  50s.,  a  duty  of  24s.  3d.  was  imposed;  from 
50s.  to  54s.,  the  duty  fell  to  2s.  6d. ;  and  above 
54s.,  the  duty  was  only  6d.  This  scale  was  to  a 
certain  degree  modified  by  the  44  Geo.  III.,  c. 
cix.,  passed  in  1804,  by  which  act  export  was  al- 
lowed when  wheat  was  at  and  under  48s.,  with 
a  bounty  of  5s. ;  above  54s.  there  was  no  export; 
import,  if  prices  were  under  63s.,  was  allowed 
only  on  payment  of  a  duty  of  24s.  3^. ;  from  63s. 
to  66s.,  at  a  duty  of  2s.  6d. ;  above  66s.,  at  a  duty 
of  6d.  The  object  of  these,  and  an  immense  num- 
ber of  intermediate  temporary  or  partial  acts,  was 
to  prevent  that  grievous  evil  to  which  society  is 
subjected  in  the  great  fluctuation  of  the  prices 
of  grain,  and  secure,  as  far  as  human  foresight 
could,  the  advantage  of  a  plentiful  supply  and 
steady  prices  in  the  article  of  human  subsistence.* 

Under  the  operation  of  these  statutes,  Great 
Process  of  ex-  Britain  lonS  continued  an  export- 
portation  and  ™g  country.  From  1697  to  1766, 
importation  a  period  of  nearly  seventy  years, 
during  the  last  the  annual  amount  of  exports  was, 
hundred  years.  with  the  exception  only  of  six  years, 
much  greater  than  that  of  imports,  and  this  ex- 
cess had,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
sometimes  reached  as  high  as  900,000  quarters.t 


*  Pari.  Deb.,  xxvii.,  670,  682. 

t  Quarters  of  wheat  exported  and  imported  from  England : 

Price  of  Wheat 
Qre.  exported.  Imported.  per  Quarter. 

1748  545,387  385  £1  12  10 

1749  629,049  382  J   12  10} 


From  1766,  however,  the  balance  turned  the 
other  way,  and  the  amount  imported,  generally, 
though  not  always,  exceeded  that  exported;  un- 
til, during  the  dreadful  scarcity  of  1800  and  1801, 
and  the  scarcely  less  severe  season  of  1810,  the 
quantity  imported  had  ranged  from  1,200,000  to 
1,500,000  quarters.*  This  was  a  most  important 
change,  and  that  in  prices  was  hardly  less  so; 
for,  on  an  average  of  ten  years  for  the  last  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  the  price  of  wheat  had 
doubled,  and  as  compared  with  the  middle  of  last 
century,  more  than  tripled.t  These  facts  natu- 
rally awakened  the  anxious  solicitude  of  the 
Legislature  and  the  country  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  when  the  restoration  of  a  general  peace  ex- 
posed the  British  farmer  anew  to  the  competition 
of  the  foreign  producer,  and  the  vast  change  of 
prices  consequent  on  the  suspension  of  cash  pay- 
ments in  1797,  and  subsequent  boundless  ex- 
penditure of  the  war,  had  rendered  him  so  much 
less  qualified  to  bear  it. 

Agriculture  had  immensely  increased  under 
the  combined  influence  of  foreign  ex-  p 
elusion  and  domestic  encouragement  sonTforl  pro- 
in  the  latter  years  of  the  contest,  teotion  to  na- 
Capital  to  the  amount  of  several  hun-  five  agricul- 
dred  millions  sterling  had  been  in-  ture- 
vested  in  land,  and  was  now  producing  a  remu- 
nerating return;  the  home  cultivators,  notwith- 
standing an  increase  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  in 
the  number  of  the  people  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  had  kept  pace  both  with  the  wants  of 
the  people  and  the  rapidly-augmenting  luxury 
of  the  age;  the  importation  of  grain  for  the  three 
preceding  years  had  been  a  perfect  trifle,  and  it 
had  become  a  very  grave  question,  whether  these 
advantages  should  now  be  thrown  away,  and 
the  nation,  after  having,  by  a  painful  process  of 
foreign  warfare,  been  raised  to  a  state  of  inde- 
pendence of  foreign  supplies,  should  now,  by  the 


Price  of  Wheat 

Qrs.  exported. 

Imported. 

per  Quarter. 

1750 

947,602 

279 

1     8 

10 

1751 

661,416 

3 

1   14 

2 

1752 

429.279 

0 

1  17 

24 

— Pari.  Debates,  xxvii.,  682. 

Wheat. 

Qrs.  exported. 

Qn.  imported. 

Price  of  Wheat. 

*1800 

22,013 

1,264,520 

£6    7 

0 

1801 

28,406 

1,424,766 

6    8 

6 

1802 

149,304 

647,664 

3    7 

2 

1803 

76,580 

373,725 

3    0 

2 

1804 

63,073 

461,140 

3    9 

6 

1805 

77,959 

920,834 

4    8 

0 

1806 

29,566 

310,342 

4    3 

0 

1807 

24,365 

400,759 

3  18 

0 

1808 

77,567 

81,466 

3  19 

2 

1809 

31,278 

448,487 

5    6 

0 

1810 

75,785 

1,530,691 

5  12 

0 

1811 

97.765 

292,038 

5    8 

0 

1812 

46,224 

129,866 

6    8 

0 

1813 

Records  d 

estroyed  by  fire. 

6    0 

0 

—Pari.  Deb., 

xxvii.,  682, 
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t  Average  price  of  wheat  during  ten  years : 
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inundation  of  Continental  grain,  consequent  on 
the  expenses  and  high  prices  which  that  very 
war  had  occasioned,  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  de- 
pendance  on  external  powers  for  the  most  ne- 
cessary articles  of  subsistence. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  was  argued  by  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson,  Mr.  Vansittart,  and  Mr. 
ESS.  Frankland  Lewis :  "  The  two  grand 
government's  objects  which  the  House  has  to  ob- 
argunients  m  tain  by  the  proposed  measures,  are 

favour  of  the    t0  render  the  nation  independent  of 
corn-laws.         r  ,  ,  .  r    ., 

loreign  supply,  and  to  keep  the  price 

of  corn  as  nearly  equal  as  possible.  Under  the 
system  begun  in  17b5,  which  has  now  been  in 
operation  for  nearly  fifty  years,  the  country  has 
been  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  depend- 
ant on  foreign  countries  for  a  supply  of  grain, 
and  prices  have  been  kept  in  a  continual  state  of 
fluctuation.  All  this  has  happened  in  conse- 
quence of  deviating  from  a  system  which,  for  near- 
ly sixty  years  previously,  had  rendered  the  coun- 
try nearly  independent  of  foreign  supply,  and  du- 
ring which  period  the  fluctuation  of  prices  had 
never  exceeded  one  third.  Instead  of  which,  du- 
ring the  last  forty  years  large  importations  had  ta- 
ken place,  and  the  fluctuations  had  risen  as  high 
as  three  to  one,  instead  of  one  to  three.  What 
must  be  the  state  of  the  law  which  produced 
these  evils,  if  they  have  been  produced  by  law, 
of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  1  and  is  not  some 
remedy  necessary  1 

"  It  is  impossible  on  temporary  fluctuation  to 
raise  the  price  of  labour  in  proportion  to  the  rise 
in  the  price  of  grain ;  and  as  the  agricultural 
labourers  constitute  the  largest  class,  and  their 
earnings  approach  nearest  to  what  is  necessary 
for  mere  existence,  any  temporary  rise  in  the 
price  of  grain  is  more  severely  felt  by  them  than 
any  others,  and  this  evil  has  exhibited  itself  in 
augmented  poor-rates  and  many  other  forms. 
The  fluctuation  of  prices  is  an  evil  as  much  to 
be  guarded  against  as  too  high  a  price:  a  total 
prohibition  of  exportation,  it  is  true,  may  raise 
the  price;  but  a  medium  may  be  found  which 
will  at  once  keep  the  price  steady,  and  not  undu- 
ly elevate  it.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
said  about  the  impoitance  of  importation  of 
grain,  it  is  well  known  that  in  no  year  has  it 
reached  higher  than  a  tenth  or  twelfth  of  the  an- 
nual consumption.  If  no  foreign  corn  had  been 
imported,  the  nation  would  have  saved  in  the  last 
twenty  years  sixty  millions  sterling ;  nor  can  it 
be  said,  that  without  this  importation  sixty  mill- 
ions worth  of  our  manufactures  would  have  re- 
mained unsold ;  for  what  would  those  sixty  mill- 
ions have  effected  if  they  had  been  invested  in 
land  1  What  improvements  would  they  have  ef- 
fected in  our  agriculture  7  what  increased  means 
of  purchasing  our  manufactures  would  they 
have  given  to  our  cultivators'?  When  the  law 
permitting  the  importation  of  corn  was  first  pass- 
ed, there  was  a  violent  outcry  against  it;  but 
what  had  been  its  effect  1  Why,  that  Ireland 
had  come  to  supply  England  with  corn,  for  which 
she  had  received  several  millions  which  had  been 
employed  in  improving  her  soil,  which,  but  for 
that  law,  would  have  gone  to  Holland  or  some 
other  country.  The  importations  from  Ireland 
now  amount  to  three  millions  annually,  with  a 
probability  of  a  still  greater  increase.  Are  we 
prepared  to  throw  away  that  benefit  to  our  own 
subjects'?  Circumstances  over  which  we  have 
no  control  have  of  late  years  given  an  extraor- 
dinary impulse  to  British  agriculture,  and  ren- 
dered us  again  independent  of  foreign  nations. 


Having  paid  the  price  of  our  independence, 
would  it  be  wise  now  to  permit  the  domestic 
culture  of  the  country  to  be  destroyed,  and  ren- 
der us  again  dependant  on  foreign  nations'? 
Such  an  advantage  would  be  readily  seized  on 
by  any  power,  and  used  to  the  annoyance,  it 
might  be  the  subjugation,  of  any  country  which 
should  submit  itself  to  such  an  evil.  If  the  law 
is  left  in  its  present  form,  agriculture  will  speed- 
ily recede;  the  low  price  of  corn  produced  by 
foreign  importation  will  at  once  decrease  the 
supply  of  corn,  and  throw  out  of  employment  a 
vast  multitude  of  agricultural  labourers;  and 
thence  will  arise  a  double  evil  at  once  to  the 
landowners,  the  farmers,  and  the  nation — a  loss 
of  capital  to  a  prodigious  extent  will  ensue; 
rents  will  be  immediately  lowered ;  the  best  mar- 
ket for  our  manufactures,  the  home  market,  will 
be  essentially  injured.  The  true  wisdom  of  the 
Legislature  will  be  to  impose  a  fluctuating  scale 
of  duties,  which  shall,  when  prices  are  high,  let 
in  importation  from  all  the  world,  and  gradually 
rising  as  prices  fall,  shall,  when  they  reach  a 
certain  point  of  depression,  operate  as  a  prohibi- 
tion against  it — assuming  63s.  the  quarter,  then, 
as  the  turning  point  at  which  the  prohibitory 
duty  of  24s.  3d.  should  operate,  the  true  princi- 
ple appears  to  be  to  adopt  a  sliding  scale,  which 
shall  add  a  shilling  to  the  duty  for  every  shilling 
which  wheat  falls,  and  take  off  a  shilling  for  ev- 
ery shilling  which  it  rises;  so  that  at  86s.  there 
should  be  no  duty  at  all;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  lower  these  duties  to  one  half  on  grain  im- 
ported from  our  own  colonies."* 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  by  Mr. 
Rose  and  Mr.  Canning :  "Taking it 
for  granted  that  no  one  entertains  the  toother  side 
slightest  idea  of  introducing  an  en-  by  Mr.  Rose 
tirely  free  importation,  the  great  point  and  ''s  °PP°- 
is,  at  what  price  is  importation  to  be  neuts- 
restrained,  and  exportation  permitted.  The  last 
average  price  of  wheat  at  Dantzic  is  36s.,  and 
the  charges  thence  to  the  port  of  London  are  26s., 
which  in  the  war  had  risen  as  high  as  82s.  The 
supply  of  wheat  in  times  of  scarcity  is  now  almost 
entirely  from  Poland,  and  the  prices  there  are 
chiefly  determined  by  those  in  this  country. 
Now,  if  there  be  no  restraint  in  the  way  of  ex- 
port, corn  may  be  sent  out  of  the  country  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  be  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  artisans  and  labourers.  It  is  mere  legisla- 
tion in  favour  of  a  particular  class  in  society,  to 
make  the  regulating  price  lor  the  duties  on  the 
importation  of  corn  a  very  high  one,  while  at 
the  same  time  free  and  unrestrained  importation 
is  permitted.  What,  in  such  a  case,  becomas 
of  the  consumer  1  The  middle  and  labouring 
classes  have  for  many  years  endured,  with  ex- 
emplary patience,  such  a  rise  in  the  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  as  has  exposed  them  to  the  se- 
verest privations.  What,  then,  can  be  more  un- 
just than  now,  when  they  may  with  confidence 
look  forward,  from  the  return  of  peace,  to  a  fall 
of  prices,  to  perpetuate  their  distresses  by  such- 
forced  measures  of  legislation  as  shall  perma- 
nently retain  prices  at  the  war  level?  The  in- 
terests of  the  grower  and  consumer,  when  prop- 
erly understood,  are  by  no  means  incompatible; 
but  the  question  is,  whether,  in  the  measures 
recommended  by  the  committee,  and  now  press- 
ed upon  the  House,  the  only  point  considered  has 
not  been  the  interest  of  the  grower! 

"The  poor-rates  must  be  inevitably  and  seri- 

*  Pvl.  Deb.,  jovii.,  722,  726 
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ously  augmented  if  the  present  high  rate  of  pri- 
ces continue;  and  will  not  that  abstract  a  large 
portion  of  the  profits  which  they  will  bring  to 
agriculture  1  This  was  sorely  felt  in  1800  and 
1801,  during  which  years  this  burden  was  in 
many  places  doubled.  The  revenue  will  be  se- 
riously affected  by  the  virtual  prohibition  in  or- 
dinary years  of  all  imports  of  grain,  and  conse- 
quent cessation  of  the  whole  duties  obtained  on 
its  introduction.  We  are  told  the  farmer  re- 
quires protection,  and  would  be  ruined  by  for- 
eign competition.  How  do  the  facts  tally  with 
this  assertion  1  From  1801  to  1811  the  popula- 
tion of  England  alone  has  increased  1,448,000; 
of  the  whole  British  islands  probably  2,500,000; 
in  that  period  the  average  excess  of  importation 
over  exportation  has  increased  by  586,000  quar- 
ters; not  a  fifth  part  of  the  wants  of  the  increas- 
ed population,  at  a  quarter  a  head;  and  even 
that  includes  two  years  of  the  severest  scarcity 
ever  known.  This  clearly  demonstrates  that 
the  remainder  has  been  obtained  by  the  addi- 
tional produce  of  our  own  agriculture,  and,  in 
fact,  the  advances  made  in  that  branch  of  indus- 
try of  late  years  have  been  immense,  as  every 
part  of  the  country  demonstrates.  If,  then,  agri- 
culture is  already  so  flourishing,  why  seek  to 
prop  it  up  at  the  expense  of  the  other  classes  by 
artificial  legislative  enactments? 

"  To  one  class  of  society  the  committee  and 
their  supporters  in  this  House  hold  out  an  ex- 
pectation, that  by  increased  cultivation  bread 
will  become  cheap;  to  another,  that  by  raising 
the  prices  of  importation,  and  lessening  those  of 
exportation,  corn  will  become  dearer.  These 
propositions  cannot  both  be  true ;  and  there  ap- 
pears every  reason  to  believe  that  the  benefit  to 
the  landowner  and  farmer  will  be  incomparably 
less  than  the  detriment  to  the  consumers.  The 
former  have  hitherto  in  one  way  or  other  been 
indemnified  for  their  burdens ;  but  the  latter  have 
not ;  and  it  will  be  the  height  of  injustice  to  pass 
a  law  which  shall  render  the  price  of  grain  per- 
manently twice  as  high  as  it  was  before  the  war 
began.  Delay  in  a  question  of  such  importance, 
and  so  vital  in  its  consequences  to  the  country, 
is  loudly  called  for;  and  during  the  prorogation 
of  Parliament  information  may  be  collected 
which  may  be  the  means  of  adjusting  it  more  in 
conformity  with  the  interests  of  all  classes  in  the 
nation.  "*t 

The  arguments  of  Mr.  Hnskisson  and  Sir 
Progress  of  Henry  Parnell  proved  entirely  suc- 
the  bill,  which  cessful  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
is  at  length  by  whom  the  resolutions  proposed 
carried.  ^y  gjr  Henry  Parnell,  as  chairman 

of  the  committee,  with  the  modification  con- 
tended for  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  were  carried  with- 
out a  division,  and  the  sliding  scale,  commen- 
cing with  a  duty  of  24s.  at  63s.  the  quarter,  and 
declining  Is.  with  every  shilling  the  price  ad- 
vanced, was  agreed  to.  But  the  reception  of 
these  resolutions  by  the  country  was  very  differ- 
ent. Great  alarm  arose  in  the  large  towns  and 
manufacturing  districts,  that  their  interests  were 
about  to  be  sacrificed  to  those  of  the  landed  pro- 


*  Pari.  Deb.,  xxvii.,  666,  706. 

t  It  is  impossible,  in  such  a  question  as  the  corn-laws, 
■where  details  and  figures  constitute  the  foundation  of  the 
subject,  to  give  any  idea,  in  an  abstract  of  a  few  pages,  of 
the  arguments  on  either  side.  This  debate,  with  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  which  it  is  founded,  will  be  found 
to  contain  more  ample  information,  both  on  the  statute  law, 
regarding  the  corn-laws,  and  the  influence  they  had  on  pri- 
ces for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  1814,  than  any 
other  documents  in  existence. — See  Pari.  Debates,  xxvii., 
670,  690. 


prietors ;  petitions  for  delay  and  farther  inquiry 
flowed  in  from  all  quarters ;  Mr.  Canning  pre- 
sented one  from  Liverpool,  signed  by  twenty- 
two  thousand  names ;  and  such  was  the  effect 
of  these  remonstrances,  that  after  the  subject  had 
been  repeatedly  before  the  House,  it  was 
finally  carried  by  General  Gascoigne,  by  une 
a  majority  of  ten,  that  the  bill  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  that  day  six  months ;  in  other 
words,  it  was  lost.  The  bill  was,  however, 
brought  forward  again  in  the  next  session  of 
Parliament,  when  it  was  made  the  subject  of 
most  able  debates  in  the  two  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  at  length  it  was  carried  by  large  ma- 
jorities in  both  houses,  that  in  the  Commons 
being  164,  in  the  Peers  124.* 

"High  prices  and  plenty,"  says  Adam  Smith, 
"  are  prosperity :  low  prices  and 
scarcity  are  misery."  "It  is  to  no  t^fescutD™1cst0'1 
purpose,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  to  tell 
me  that  eggs  are  a  penny  the  dozen  in  the  High- 
lands; thai  is  not  because  eggs  are  many,  but 
because  pence  are  few."  In  these  profound  and 
caustic  sayings  is  to  be  found  the  true  princi- 
ple which,  in  every  old  and  opulent  community, 
of  necessity  renders  a  corn  law  and  heavy  duties 
upon  the  importation  of  foreign  grain,  except 
during  periods  of  actual  scarcity,  unavoidable. 
It  is  in  their  very  riches,  the  multitude  of  their 
cash  transactions,  in  the  weight  of  their  taxes, 
the  magnitude  of  their  debt,  the  bequest  of  pre- 
vious ages  of  credit,  that  the  reason  for  this  ne- 
cessity is  to  be  found.  The  prices  of  labour,  of 
cultivation,  of  the  implements  of  husbandry,  of 
horses,  of  seed  corn,  are  necessarily  higher  in 
the  old-established  community  than  in  the  com- 
paratively infant  state,  for  the  same  reason  as 
they  are  dearer  in  the  metropolis  than  in  the  re- 
mote provinces  of  the  same  empire,  or  in  the  me- 
tropolis itself  during  the  season  of  gayety  or 
fashion  than  in  the  other  times  of  the  year.  This 
reason  being  permanent,  and  founded  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  is  of  universal  application. 

Nor  do  the  manufacturing  classes  suffer  by 
such  regulations  as  in  ordinary  sea- 
sons  confine  the  supply  of  the  home  E  £o!ec- 
market  to  domestic  cultivators;  for  tion  to  home 
their  effect  is  to  augment  the  riches,  agriculture  al- 
and increase  the  means  of  purchas-  fords }°  home 

<-     .        j         .•  i  •      .l      manufactures. 

ing  manufactured  articles,  in  the 
possession  of  the  best  consumers  of  domestic 
fabrics.  It  would  be  a  poor  compensation  to 
the  British  manufacturer  if  a  free  importation 
of  grain  ruined  the  cultivator  of  Kent  or  East. 
Lothian,  who  consumed  at  an  average  seven 
pounds'  worth  of  British  manufactures,  to  re- 
mind him  that  by  so  doing  you  had  called  into 
existence  the  serf  of  Poland  or  the  Ukraine,  who 
did  not  consume  the  amount  of  sevenpence. 
The  best  trade  which  any  nation  can  carry  on, 
as  Adam  Smith  remarked,  is  that  betvve<  h  the 
town  and  the  country  ;t  and  subsequent  experi- 

*  Pari.  Deb.,  xxx.,  123,  149. 

t  Table  showing  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land in  1836,  with  the  population,  and  proportions  per  head, 
in  the  under-mentioned  countries,  viz. : 

Population.  ?™rts              Proportion 

*  in  1836.               per  head. 

Russia 60,000,000  £1,742,433  £0    0    81- 

Prussia 14,000,000  160,472          0    0    3§ 

France 32,000,000  1,591,381          0    0  11£ 

Sweden 3,000,000  113,308          0    0    9 

Amenca^cl.  |      J-500-060            2>739'291  *  »  » 

British  W.  Indies       900,000            3,786,453  3  12  S 

British  Australia        100,000            1,180,000  11  15  0 

Great  Brit.  <fe  lie.  26,000,000        200,000,000  7  16  9 
-Portbe's  Pari.  Tables,  1836,  vi.,  102. 
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ence  has  amply  demonstrated  the  truth  of  the 
observation.  No  nation  can  pretend  to  inde- 
pendence which  rests  for  any  sensible  portion 
of  its  subsistence  in  ordinary  seasons  on  foreign, 
•who  may  become  hostile,  nations.  And  if  we 
would  see  a  memorable  example  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  nation 
may  in  the  course  of  ages  come  to  be  paralyzed 
by  this  cause,  we  have  only  to  cast  our  eyes  on 
imperial  Rome,  when  the  vast  extent  of  the  Em- 
pire had  practically  established  a  free  trade  in 
grain  with  the  whole  civilized  world ;  and  the 
result  was,  that  cultivation  disappeared  from  the 
Italian  plains,  that  the  race  of  Roman  agricul- 
turists, the  strength  of  the  Empire,  became  ex- 
tinct, the  legions  could  no  longer  be  recruited 
but  from  foreign  bands,  vast  tracts  of  pasturage 
overspread  even  the  fields  of  Lombardy  and  the 
Campagna  of  Naples,  and  it  was  the  plaintive 
confession  of  the  Roman  annalist,  that  the  mis- 
tress of  the  world  had  come  to  depend  for  her 
subsistence  on  the  floods  of  the  Nile.* 

While  England  was  occupied  with  this  mo- 
Extraordma-  lentous  subject,  forced  on  its  im- 
ry  difficulties  mediate  attention  by  the  return  of 
■which  beset  pacific  relations  with  the  Continent 
Louis  xvtii.  0f  Europej  France  was  painfully 
emerging  from  the  crisis  which  had 
terminated  in  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon.  No 
task  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  man  to  perform 
was  probably  more  difficult  than  that  which  now 
devolved  on  the  French  monarch ;  for  he  had  at 
once  to  restrain  passion  without  power,  to  satis- 
fy rapacity  without  funds,  and  to  satiate  ambi- 
tion without  glory.  During  the  dreadful  strug- 
gle which  had  immediately  preceded  the  fall  of 
the  Empire,  the  evils  experienced  had  been  so 
overwhelming,  that  they  had  produced  a  gener- 
al oblivion  of  lesser  grievances,  and  a  universal 
desire  for  instant  deliverance.  But  now  that 
the  terrible  conqueror  was  struck  down,  and  the 
panies  whose  coalition  had  effected  his  over- 
throw were  called  on  to  remodel  the  govern- 
ment, to  share  the  power,  to  nominate  the  ad- 
ministration, irreconcilable  differences  appear- 
ed among  them.  Mutual  jealousies,  as  rancor- 
ous as  those  which  had  rent  asunder  the  Empire 
at  its  fall,  already  severed  the  monarchy  on  the 
first  days  of  its  restoration;  and  opposite  pre- 
tensions, as  conflicting  as  those  which  brought 
about  the  Revolution,  tore  the  government,  even 
from  its  cradle.  The  seeds  of  the  disunion 
which  paralyzed  the  restoration  were  beginning 
to  spring  even  before  Louis  XVIII.  had  ascend- 
ed the  throne;  and  his  subsequent  reign,  tilT  the 
Hundred  Days,  was  but  an  amplification  of  the 
causes  which  produced  the  return  of  Napoleon. t 

The  Republicans  in  the  Senate,  the  veterans 
Commencement  °f  lhe  Revolution,  the  hoary  regi- 
of  the  divisions  cides  decorated  with  the  titles  of 
in  the  councils  the  Empire,  had  joined  with  Tal- 
ofLou.3  XVIII.  leyrand  and  the  Royaiists  to  de- 
throne Napoleon,  solely  on  the  promise  tbat  their 
wishes  should  be  attended  to  in  the  formation  of 
the  new  constitution,  and  that  they  should  indi- 
vidually obtain  a  large  share  in  the  appointments 
and  influence  of  the  monarchy.  The  most  ex- 
travagant expectations  had  in  consequence  been 
formed  as  to  the  extent  to  which  popular  power 
was  to  revive  with  the  restoration  :  the  constitu- 
tion of  1791  was  openly  talked  of  as  the  basis  of 
the  restored  monarchy:  it  was  declared  that  the 

*  Tacit..  Ann.il.,  xii..  53.     Gibbon,  vi.,  235. 

t  Cap.,  Cent  Jmrs.,  i.,  42,  44      Thib.,  I.,  117,  119. 
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king  would  only  be  recalled  on  condition  that 
he  implicitly  subscribed  the  constitution  chalked 
out  by  the  Senate.  The  Emperor  Alexander 
publicly  supported  these  principles,  and  used  his 
influence  to  procure  from  Louis  XVIII.,  even. 
before  he  left  London,  a  declaration  to  that  effect: 
while  the  Abbe  de  Montesquieu,  who  was  the 
most  confidential  adviser  of  the  king,  warmly 
espoused  the  opposite  side,  and  counselled  the 
monarch  to  disregard  altogether  the  restraints 
sought  to  be  imposed  on  the  royal  prerogative. 
The  Count  d'Anois,  when  he  arrived  at  Paris, 
embraced  the  same  views ;  and  the  Abbe  de  Mon- 
tesquieu, in  repeated  memorials,  pressed  similar 
advice  on  the  monarch.  These  divisions  soon 
transpired,  parties  were  formed,  leaders  took  their 
sides;  and  to  such  a  length  did  the  dissensions 
arise,  that  it  required  all  the  influence  of  Talley- 
rand and  Fouche,  who  had  now  come  up  to  the 
scene  of  intrigue,  to  procure  the  proclamation  of 
Louis  XVIII.  by  :hc  Senate,  before  its  conditions 
had  been  formally  agreed  to.* 

The  ideas  ot  the  French  king,  however,  ma- 
tured by  long  misforlune  and  re-  views  of  the 
flection,  were  completely  formed,  king,  and  for- 
He  was  determined  to  steer  a  mid-  mation  of  the 
die  course  between  the  Royalists  Constitution, 
and  the  Republicans;  and  hoped,  without  sub- 
mitting to  such  conditions  as  might  alienate  the 
former,  to  acquiesce  in  all  the  reasonable  de- 
mands of  the  latter.  With  the^e  views,  he  de- 
termined to  make  no  terms  with  his  subjects, 
but  simply  mount  the  throne  of  his  ancestors, 
and  when  there,  grant  of  his  own  free-will  such 
a  constitution  to  his  subjects  as  might  satisfy 
even  the  warmest  friends  of  civil  liberty.  A 
commission  was  accordingly  formed,  consisting 
of  nine  members  of  the  Legislative  Body,  nine  of 
the  Senate,  and  four  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  king,  to  frame  a  constitution.  Their  la- 
bours were  not  of  long  duration ;  they  continued 
only  from  the  22d  to  the  27th  of  May,  at  the  close 
of  which  time  the  celebrated  Charter  was  pre- 
pared, which  was  solemnly  promulgated  with 
great  pomp,  to  both  the  Senate  and  Legislative 
Body,  on  the  4th  of  June,  in  the  Bourbon 
palace.  The  king  there  read  a  speech  e  ' 
which  he  had  composed  himself;  he  addressed 
the  peers  and  deputies  as  the  representatives  of 
the  nation,  and  announced  that  he  had  prepared 
a  charter  which  would  be  read  to  the  meeting. 
He  concluded  with  these  words :  "  A  painful  rec- 
ollection mingles  with  my  joy  at  thus  finding 
myself  for  the  first  time  in  the  midst  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  a  nation  which  has  given  me 
such  numerous  proofs  of  its  affection.  I  was 
bom,  I  hoped  to  remain  all  my  life,  the  most 
faithful  subject  of  the  best  of  kings — and  now  I 
occupy  his  place.  But  he  yet  breathes  in  that 
august  testament  which  he  intended  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  august  and  unhappy  infant  to 
whom  it  has  been  my  lot  to  succeed.  It  is  with 
my  eyes  fixed  on  that  immortal  work — it  is 
penetrated  with  the  sentiments  which  dictated  it 
— it  is  guided  by  the  experience,  and  seconded 
by  the  counsels  of  many  among  you,  that  I  have 
drawn  up  the  constitutional  charter  which  shall 
now  be  read."t 

These  words  were  received  with  loud  applause 
from  all  sides;  but  a  feeling  of  surprise,  a  mur- 
mer  of  dissatisfaction,  ran  through  the  assembly, 
when  M. d'Ambray,  the  chancellor,  declared  that 


*  Cap.,  i.,  43.  49.     Thib.,  x.,  1 17.  1 18. 
t  Momteur,  June  5,  1814.    Thib.,  x.,  101,  102.     Cajv 
Hist,  de  la  Rest.,  ii.,  34,  35. 
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"the  king,  taught  by  twenty-five 
Tnjudiciom  «-     ears  of  m{sfortune   had  brought 

pressions  used     / .  >  o 

by  the  king's  his  people  an  ordinance  or  reforma- 
miuistereinthe  tion,  by  which  he  extinguishes  all 
Legislative  parties,  as  he  maintains  all  rights. 
In  full  possession  of  his  liereditary 
rights  over  this  noble  kingdom,  the  king  has 
no  wish  but  to  exercise  the  authority  which  he 
has  received  from  God  and  his  fathers,  by  himself 
placing  limits  to  his  power.  He  has  no  wish 
but  to  be  the  supreme  chief  of  the  great  family 
of  which  he  is  the  father.  It  is  he  himself  who 
is  about  to  give  to  the  French  a  constitutional 
charter,  suited  at  once  to  their  desires  and  their 
wants,  and  to  the  respective  situation  of  men  and 
things."  It  concluded  with  the  words,  "Given 
at  Paris  in  the  year  of  grace  1814,  in  the  nine- 
teenth year  of  our  reign."  The  veterans  of  the 
Revolution,  at  these  expressions,  recollected  the 
words  of  Mirabeau,  when  Louis  XVI.,  in  1789, 
announced  his  concessions  to  the  States-General. 
"  The  concessions  made  by  the  king  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  public  good,  if  the  presents  of 
despotism  were  not  always  dangerous."* 

The  concessions  in  favour  of  freedom  con- 
Leading  arti-  tained  in  the  Charter,  though  ushered 
cles  of  the      in  by  these  injudicious  and  ominous 
Charter.        expressions,  were  such  as  might  have 
satisfied,  in  the  outset  of  revolutionary  troubles, 
the  warmest  friend  of  real  freedom.     The  great 
foundations  of  civil  liberty,  liberty  of  conscience 
and  worship,  freedom  of  the  press,  equality  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  the  right  of  being  taxed  only 
by  the  national  representatives,  the  division  of 
the  Legislature  into  two  chambers,  and  trial  by 
jury,  were  established.     The  Chamber  of  Peers 
owed  its  existence  to  the  Charter;   it  came  in 
place  of  the  Senate  of  Napoleon,  the  adulations 
and  tergiversations  of  which  latter  body  had  so 
degraded  it  in  the  public  estimation,  that  its  ex- 
istence could  no  longer  be  maintained.     The 
Chamber  of  Peers,  who  were  all  nominated  by 
the  king,  consisted  of  six  ecclesiastical  peers, 
twenty  of  the  old  noblesse,  twelve  of  the  digni- 
taries of  the  Revolution,  ninety-one  of  the  Senate 
of  Napoleon,  and  six  generals  of  the  ancient 
regime.     A  considerable  number  of  the  Senate 
of  Napoleon  were  by  this  selection  excluded,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  the  most  dangerous  Democratic 
characters.     The  powers  of  the  Legislative  Body 
were  greatly  enlarged  by  the  charter — in  fact,  it 
was  rendered  the  depository  of  nearly  the  whole 
pulic  authority;  and  the  Constitution  was  receiv- 
ed in  consequence  by  that  assembly  with  senti- 
ments of  the  most  lively  gratitude.  Yet  were  there 
two  circumstances  connected  with  the  chamfer 
of  representatives  worthy  of  notice,  and  singularly 
characteristic  of  the  scanty  elements  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  really  free  monarchy  which  now 
existed  in  France.     The  first  was,  that  an  annual 
pension  was  secured  to  every  member  of  it,  of 
the  same  amount  as  they  had  enjoyed  under  Na- 
poleon ;   the  second,  that  no  person  could   be 
elected  a  deputy  unless  he  paid  1000  francs  (-C40) 
of  direct  taxes  annually  to  government,  ana  that 
the  right  of  election  was  limited  to  persons  pay- 
ing 300  francs  (£12)  of  direct  taxes  yearly:  a 
restriction  which  threw  the  nomination  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  the  more  opulent  class  of  so- 
ciety, and  confined  it  to  less  than  eighty  thousand 
persons  out  of  thirty  millions.t 

Ar-s'ractedly  considered,  however,  the  Charter 

*  Ante,  i..  74.     Cap.,  ibid.,  ii.,  34,  35 
t  Chirter  in  Moniteur,  June  5, 1814  ;  and  Ordoimance  of 
Laws,  June  4,  1814. 


contained,  in  many  points,  the  ele-  its  provisions  in 
ments  of  true  freedom.  All  public  favour  of  public 
burdens  were  to  be  borne  equally  freedom, 
by  all  classes  in  proportion  to  their  fortune:  all 
were  declared  equally  admissible  to  all  civil  and 
military  employment;  prosecution  or  imprison- 
ment was  forbidden  except  in  cases  provided  for 
by  the  law,  and  according  to  its  forms;  univer- 
sal liberty  of  conscience  and  worship  was  se- 
cured, but  the  Roman  Catholic  ministers  were 
alone  to  be  entitled  to  support  from  the  state; 
publication  of  thoughts  was  permitted,  provided 
the  laws  were  attended  to  which  guarded  against 
the  abuses  of  the  press;  a  universal  amnesty 
for  the  past  was  proclaimed;  the  conscription 
abolished ;  the  person  of  the  king  declared  sa- 
cred and  inviolable,  his  ministers  alone  respon- 
sible for  his  actions ;  the  king  was  alone  invest- 
ed with  the  power  of  proposing  laws;  he  com- 
manded the  forces  by  sea  and  land ;  declared  war 
and  made  peace ;  concluded  all  treaties  and  con- 
ventions ;  nominated  to  all  public  employment, 
civil  and  military;  and  " was  intrusted 
with  the  right  of  making  all  the  regula-  rt'  ' 
tions  and  ordinances  necessary  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  and  the  safety  of  the  state."* 
Laws,  in  general,  might  be  introduced  by  au- 
thority of  the  king,  either  in  the  first  Chamber 
of  Peers  or  in  that  of  Deputies  ;  but  the  consent 
of  both  was  essential  to  their  validity,  and  those 
relating  to  taxes  could  only  be  proposed,  in  the 
first  instance,  in  the  lower  House.  The  Cham- 
bers were  entitled  to  petition  the  king  to  propose 
a  particular  law,  and  indicate  what  they  desired 
should  be  its  tenour ;  but  this  could  only  be  done 
after  it  had  been  discussed  and  carried  in  secret 
committee.  If  carried  there,  and  in  the  cham- 
ber itself,  it  was  then,  after  the  lapse  often  days, 
to  be  sent  to  the  other  chamber;  and,  if  agreed 
to  by  it  also,  the  petition  was  then  submitted  to 
the  king,  who  might  grant  or  reject  it;  but,  if 
rejected,  it  could  not  again  be  brought  forward 
during  that  session.  The  king  alone  was  in- 
trusted with  sanctioning  and  promulgating  the 
laws,  and  the  civil  list  was  to  be  fixed  for  the 
whole  of  each  reign  during  the  first  session  held 
under  it.  The  cognizance  of  cases  of  high  trea- 
son was  confined  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers;  that 
of  ordinary  offences,  to  the  courts  of  law,  with 
the  assistance  of  juries;  all  judges  were  to  be 
named  by  the  king,  and  hold  their  office  for  life, 
except  the  juges  dm,  paix,  who  were  subject  to 
removal ;  and  justice,  except  where  privacy  was 
requisite  from  a  regard  to  public  decency,  was 
to  be  administered  with  open  doors.  The  Code 
Napoleon  was  continued  as  the  ordinary  law  of 
France;  the  ancient  noblesse  resumed  their  ti- 
tles ;  the  new  noblesse  preserved  theirs ;  the  king 
was  declared  the  sole  fountain  of  honours  in  fu- 
ture; the  legion  of  honour  was  kept  up;  the 
deputies  were  elected  for  five  years,  but  every 
year  a  fifth  retired,  and  re-elections  to  that  ex- 
tent took  place.* 

Everyone  must  admit  that  these  changes  con- 
tained the  elements  of  a  wise  system 
of  government,  and  were  calculated,  defects.'0"5 
so  far  as  they  went,  to  combine  the 
blessings  of  freedom  and  equal  rights  with  tho.'.e 
of  protection  to  life  and  property,  and  stable  ad- 
ministration.    But  what  are  laws  without  the 


*  An  ambiguous  and  perilous  power,  the  exercise  of 
which,  in  after  times,  was  made  the  pretext  for  chasing 
the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  from  the  throne, 
and  in  its  ultimate  effects  restored  the  government  of  thst 
sword.  f  Charter  in  Moniteur,  June  3,  1814 
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eupport  of  public  morality  1  and  what  the  most 
anxious  provisions  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
if  the  spirit  is  wanting,  in  the  governors  and 
governed,  by  which  it  is  maintained  ?  Amid 
all  the  numerous  and  anxious  provisions  for 
freedom  which  the  Charter  contained,  four  cir- 
cumstances were  remarkable,  which,  to  the  sa- 
gacious observer,  augured  ill  both  as  to  the  de- 
gree of  protection  to  civil  liberty  which,  in  the 
progress  of  time,  the  new  Constitution  might  af- 
ford, or  even  the  extent  to  which  it  was  under- 
stood in  the  country,  and  the  stability  which  the 
Charter  might  attain  amid  the  receding  waves 
of  the  Revolution.  1.  No  provision  was  insert- 
ed to  prevent  or  restrain  arbitrary  imprisonment, 
or  limit  the  period  during  which  a  person  ar- 
rested might  be  detained  before  trial.  2.  No  at- 
tempt was  made  to  limit  or  abolish  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  police — a  set  of  civil  functionaries 
who  impose  such  excessive  and  unnecessary  re- 
straints on  human  action,  in  all  the  Continental 
States,  that  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  real  free- 
dom is  inconsistent  with  their  existence.  3. 
The  upper  House,  instead  of  being  composed  of 
great  proprietors,  hereditary  in  their  functions, 


respectable  from  their  fortunes,  illustrious  from 
their  descent,  was  made  up  for  the  most  part  of 
salaried  officials,  nominated  by  the  crown,  who 
enjoyed  their  seats  only  during  life.  4.  No  pro- 
vision was  made,  more  than  in  Revolutionary 
times,  for  the  establishment  of  the  Church  or 
public  instruction  on  an  adequate  basis ;  but 
the  teachers  in  both  were  left  to  languish  in  the 
obscurity  and  indigence  bequeathed  to  them  by 
the  perfidy  and  rapacity  of  the  Revolution.  No 
blame,  it  is  true,  could  be  attached  to  the  French 
sovereign  or  his  ministers  for  these  defects ;  they 
could  not  by  possibility  have  been  supplied  ;  but 
that  only  demonstrates  that  the  crimes  of  the 
Revolution  had  rendered  impossible  the  con- 
struction of  durable  liberty  in  France. 

It  was  comparatively  an  easy  task,  however, 
Keal  difficul-   to  frame  a  constitution  which  might 
ties  of  the        balance,  in  form  at  least,  the  con- 
Restoration,     flicting  powers  of  the  Revolution; 
the  real  difficulty  was,  to  reconcile  the  conflict- 
ing interests,  calm  the  furious  passions,  and  pro- 
vide for  the  destitute  multitudes  which  its  termi- 
nation had  left  in  France.    Restoration  is  always 
a  work  of  difficulty ;  Henry  IV.  had  perished 
under,  James  II.  fled  before  it;  but  in  France 
the  difficulties  were  now  of  such  overwhelming 
magnitude,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  feeble 
dynasty  of  the  Bourbons  ere  long  sunk  under 
them ;  the  only  thing  to  be  wondered  at  is,  that 
they  were  able  at  all  to  keep  possession  of  the 
throne.     The  public  joy  at  the  Restoration  had 
been  as  sincere  as  it  was  general ;  it  arose  from 
the  sense  of  deliverance  from  instant  and  im- 
pending evils  which  had  become  insupportable. 
But  when  these  evils  had  passed  away;  when 
the  allied  armies  no  longer  oppressed  the  coun- 
try;  when  the  conscription  had  ceased  to  tear 
the  tender  youth  from  their  weeping  mothers, 
and  France  was  left  alone  with  its  monarch,  its 
losses,  and  its  humiliation,  the  bitterness  of  the 
change  sunk  into  the  soul  of  the  natron.    Whole 
classes,  and  those,  too,  the  most  powerful  and 
important,  were  in  secret  alarm  or  sullen  dis- 
content.   The  holders  of  national  domains — an 
immense  body,  amounting  to  several  millions — 
were  devoured  with  anxiety;  it  was  to  no  pur- 
pose that  the  government  had  guarantied  the 
possession  of  their  estates;  they  were  a  prey  to 
a  secret  disquietude,  because  it  was  npt.partici- 


pant  in  the  iniquity  by  which  they  had  been  ac- 
quired; they  felt  the  same  uneasiness  at  the  res- 
toration of  lawful  government  that  the  resetters 
of  stolen  property  do  at  the  approach  of  the  offi- 
cers of  justice.     The  regicides,  and  numerous 
able  and  powerful  men  who  had  been  involved 
in  the  actual  crimes  of  the  Revolution,  felt  still 
greater  apprehensions:  the  unqualified  amnesty 
contained  in  the  charter  was  far  from  removing 
their  disquietude  ;  conscience  told  them  that  they 
deserved  punishment ;  the  fact  of  the  Restora- 
tion seemed  an  act  of  accusation  against  them, 
a  condemnation  of  all  they  had  done  since  the 
commencement  of  the  convulsion ;  and  they  in- 
cessantly demanded  fresh  guarantees  and  addi- 
tional securities.     The  army  was  in  despair: 
defeated  in  the  field,  driven  back  into  France, 
humiliated  in  the  sight  of  Europe,  they  had  now 
the  additional  mortification  of  being  in  great 
part  disbanded,  and  universally  condemned  to 
inactivity.     The  wandering  life  of  camps,  the 
excitement  of  the  battle-field,  the  joys  of  the  biv- 
ouac, the  terrors  of  the  breach,  the  contributions 
from  provinces,  the  plunder  of  cities,  were  at  an 
end;   and  instead,  they  found  themselves  dis- 
persed over  the  provincial  towns  of  France,  or 
sent  back  to  their  homes,  a  prey  to  ennui,  and 
destitute  of  either  interest  or  nope  in  life.     The 
civil  and  military  employes  who  had  been  fasten- 
ed by  the  imperial  government  on  the  provinces 
beyond  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine,  now  wrested 
from  France,  returned  in  shoals  to  the  capital, 
bereft  of  their  employments,  cast  down  from 
their  authority,  in  great  part  deprived  of  subsist- 
ence :  the  marshals  and  numerous  digniiaries  of 
the  emperor  who  had  obtained  estates  or  reve- 
nues in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  as  appen- 
dages to  their  titles,  found  themselves  deprived 
of  half  their  income  by  the  loss  of  these  posses- 
sions, and  destitute  of  all  hope  of  improving  their 
fortunes  by  fresh  conquests.* 

If  these  were  the  sad  realities  of  disaster  in 
war  to  the  most  influential  and  formi-  penury  an(j 
dable  classes  of  society,  the  difficul-  embarrass- 
ties  of  government  were  still  great-  mentsof  the 
er;  and  the  most  profound  sagaciiy,  government, 
the  most  fruitful  invention,  could  hardly  discov- 
er a  mode  either  of  appeasing  the  public  discon- 
tents, or  satisfying  the  innumerable  demands 
upon  the  public  treasury.     The  Count  d'Artois, 
in  his  progress  towards  Paris,  had  taken  as  his 
watchword,  "  Plus  de  droits  reunis  (excise),  plus 
de  conscriptions;"  and  the  latter  promise  had 
formed  an  express  article  in  the  Charter.     But 
how  was  the  first  to  be  realized  without  depri- 
ving the  crown  of  a  large,  and  what  had  now  be- 
come an  indispensable,  part  of  the  public  reve- 
nue ;t  or  the  latter  without  reducing,  by  at  least 
two  thirds,  the  ranks  of  the  army,  and  thrown 
ing  twenty  thousand  officers,  without  pay  Or  oc- 
cupation,  back  in   fearful  discontent  to  their 
hearths?     The  Tuileries  were  besieged  from 
morning  to  night  by  clamorous  crowds,  com- 
posed of  men  as  far  divided  in  principle  as  the 
poles  are  asunder,  but  united  in  one  loud  and 
importunate  cry  for  employment  or  relief  from 


*  Cap.,  i.,  52,  54.     Thil).,  x.,  117,  MR  • 

t  The  "  droits  r-'unis,"  or  excise,  had  constituted,  in  lat- 
ter times,  a  considerable  part  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of 
Napoleou.     They  had  amounted,  in 

1811 127,734.000  francs,  or  £5.100,000 

1812 144,009  308      "      or      5,650,000 

1813 146,660,621       "      or      5.745.000 

And  taking  the  proportion  of  Old  France  to  the  province* 
ceded,  the  abolition  of  this  import  would  occasion  a  loss  of 
100,000,000  francs,  or  £4,000,000  annually.— See  Due  OX 
Gaeta,  i.,  308,  309. 
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the  government;  one  half  were  Royalists,  de- 
manding compensation  tor  the  losses  they  had 
sustained  during  the  Revolution,  or  a  return  for 
the  fidelity  with  which  they  had  adhered  to  the 
cause  of  the  exiled  monarch,  or  aided  his  re- 
turn; the  other,  dignitaries  or  persons  in  em- 
ployment under  the  imperial  regime,  who  had 
been  deprived  of  all  by  the  overthrow  of  Napo- 
leon, or  the  contraction  of  the  French  Empire  to 
the  limits  of  the  ancient  monarchy.  The  wants 
of  the  troops  were  still  more  pressing,  and  they 
were  of  a  kind  which  could  not  be  resisted. 
Eight  months'  pay  was  due,  when  the  Restora- 
tion took  place,  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
army;  ten  months'  arrears  to  the  commissaries 
and  civil  administrators.  To  meet  these  accu- 
mulated embarrassments,  Louis  XVIII.  had  an 
exhausted  treasury,  a  diminished  territory,  and 
a  bankrupt  people.  So  excessive  had  been  the 
taxations,  so  enormous  the  requisitions  in  kind, 
during  the  last  two  years  of  Napoleon's  reign, 
that  the  provinces  which  had  been  the  seat  of 
war  were  almost  wholly  unable  to  bear  any  tax- 
ation ;  and  such  was  the  general  exhaustion  of 
the  country,  that  the  arrears  of  the  last  two 
years  had  reached  the  enormous  amount  of 
1,308,000,000  francs  (£55,000,000),  of  which  only 
759,000,000  francs  (£30,500,000)  was  deemed 
recoverable;  and  while  the  most  rigid  economy, 
and  extensive  reductions  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment, could  do  no  more  than  bring;  down  the 
expenditure  to  827,415,000  francs,  or £32,250,000, 
the  receipts  only  reached  520,000,000  francs,  or 
£20,800,000;  and  even  this  sum  was  obtained 
with  the  greatest  difficulty, and  by  adding  above 
a  third  to  the  direct  taxes.* 

It  would  have  required  the  genius  of  Sully, 

„  .  e  united  to  the  firmness  of  Pitt,  to  have 
ovstem  ot  .     .        .       .  .  ,  . 

government  made  head  with  such  means  against 

which  the     such  difficulties;  and  the  capacity  of 

Bouriiems  the  king  and  his  ministers  was  far  in- 
pursued.       deed  fj.om  bejng  equal  (0  the  task 

Striving  to  please  both  parties,  they  gained  the 
confidence  of  neither:  aiming  at  a  middle  course, 
they  incurred  its  dangers  without  attaining  its 
security.  They  left  the  crown  in  the  midst  of 
pressing  perils,  without  either  moral  or  physical 
support.  The  celebrated  saying  of  Napoleon, 
"  lis  n'ont  rien  appris,  ils  n'ont  rien  oublies," 
conveyed  an  accurate  idea  of  the  cause  to  which 
their  errors  were  owing.  They  had  not  power 
or  vigour  enough  to  undertake  a  decided  part, 
and  yet  sufficient  confidence  in  their  legitimate 
title  to  venture  on  a  hazardous  one.  Their  sys- 
tem was  to  retain  all  the  imperial  functionaries, 
civil  and  military,  in  their  employment:  to  dis- 
place no  one,  from  the  prefect  to  the  humblest 
court  officer;  to  continue  to  the  military  their 
rank,  their  titles,  and,  so  far  as  it  was  possible, 
their  emoluments;  to  make  no  change  in  the 
nation,  in  short,  except  by  the  substitution  of  a 
king  for  an  emperor,  and  the  introduction  of  a 
few  leading  Royalists  into  the  cabinet.  By  this 
conduct,  which,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  well  con- 
ceived, they  hoped  to  gain  the  powers  ®f  the 
Revolution  by  injuring  none  of  its  interests. 
Bu%they  forgot  that  mankind  are  governed  by 
desires,  passions,  and  prejudices,  as  well  as  self- 
ish consideration ;  and  that  Napoleon  had  so 
long  succeeded  in  governing  the  Empire  only 
because,  while  he  sedulously  attended  in  deeds 
to  the  interests  of  the  Revolution,  he  carefully  in 

*  Cap.,  i..  S2.  62.  Due  de  Gaeta,  ii.,  16,  26.  Thib.,  x., 
167, 168.  Finance  Report,  1814.  Moniteur,  Sept.  23, 1814. 
Moniteur,  Sept.  24. 


words  and  forms  flattered  its  principles.  The 
latter  part  of  his  policy  was  entirely  forgotten 
by  (he  Bourbons,  and  in  nothing  more  than  in 
their  treatment  of  the  army.  Their  capital  er- 
ror consisted  in  this,  that  while  they  wholly  de- 
pended on  the  physical  forces  of  the  Revolution, 
they  made  no  attempt  to  disguise  their  aversion 
to  its  tenets;  and  that,  without  endeavouring  to 
establish  any  adequate  counterpoise  to  its  pow- 
ers, they  irrecoverably  alienated  its  supporters.* 

They  abolished  the  national  colours,  the  object 
of  even  superstitious  veneration  to  Their  great 
the  whole  French  soldiers,  and  sub-  errors,  especi- 
stituted  in  their  room  the  white  flag  ally  in  regard 
of  the  monarchy,  with  which  hardly  to  the  armJr' 
any  of  the  army  had  any  association,  and  the 
glories  of  which,  great  as  they  were,  had  been 
entirely  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  transcend- 
ent glories  of  the  Empire.  They  altered  the 
numbers  of  the  whole  regiments,  as  well  infan- 
try as  cavalry,  destroying  thus  the  glorious  rec- 
ollections connected  with  the  many  fields  of 
fame  in  which  they  had  signalized  themselves, 
and  reducing  those  which  had  fought  at  Rivoli 
or  Austerliiz  to  a  level  with  a  newly-raised  levy. 
The  tricolour  standards  were  ordered  to  be  giv- 
en up;  many  regiments  in  preference  burned 
them,  in  order  that  they  might  at  least  preserve 
their  ashes.  The  eagles  were  generally  secreted 
by  the  officers;  the  men  hid  the  tricolour  cock- 
ades in  their  knapsacks.  They  altered  the  whole 
designations  of  the  superior  officers,  resuming 
those,  now  wholly  forgotten,  of  the  old  mon- 
archy. Thus  generals  of  brigade  were  denom- 
inated marshals  of  the  camp  ;  generals  of  divis- 
ion assumed  the  title  of  lieutenant-generals. 
Catholic  and  Protestant  soldiers  were  alike  com- 
pelled to  go  to  mass,  to  confess,  to  communi- 
cate. The  Imperial  Guard,  which  in  the  first  in- 
stance was  intrusted  with  the  service  of  the  Tuil- 
eries,  was  speedily  removed,  and  its  place  sup- 
plied by  troops  obtained  fiom  Switzerland  and 
La  Vendee.  That  noble  corps  was  even  remo- 
ved from  Paris,  under  pretence  of  avoiding  quar- 
rels with  the  foreign  troops  in  occupation  of  the 
capital ;  the  whole  officers  on  half  pay  were  or- 
dained to  return  to  their  homes,  there  to  await 
their  ulterior  destination;  and  the  most  severe 
orders  issued  to  the  troops  who  had  returned 
from  foreign  garrisons,  to  prevent  any  allusion 
even  to  the  name  of  the  emperor.  Six  compa- 
nies of  gardes  du  corps,  several  red  companies 
of  guards,  or  military  household — in  fine,  the. 
whole  military  splendour  of  Louis  XV.  was  re- 
vived, and  these  new  troops,  in  their  yet  unsul- 
lied uniform,  supplanted  alike  the  old  troops 
and  the  National  Guard  in  the  service  of  the  pal- 
ace. These  things  were  submitted  to  in  silence, 
but  they  sunk  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  army 
and  the  nation.t 

The  civil  regulations  of  the  new  government, 
though  not  so  important  in  them-  Errors  of  their 
selves  as  those  which  related  to  the  civil  admims- 
military  administration,  were   not  Nation, 
less  material  in  their  ultimate  effects;  for  they 
exposed  the  court  to  the  most  fatal  of  all  attacks 
in  Parisian  society — the  assaults  of  ridicule.    An 
ordinance  of  the  police  forbade  ordinary  j  .    u 
work  to  proceed  on  Sunday;  this  regu- 
lation, though  expressly  enjoined  by  religion 
and  loudly  called  for  by  the  interests  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  became  the  object  of  unmeasurea 


*  Cap.,  i.,  58,  64.    Thib.,  x.,  127,  130. 
t  Thib.,  i.,  128,  133.     Cap.,  i.,  59,  64. 
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obloquy,  because  it  abridged  the  pleasures  or 
the  gains  of  an  unbelieving  and  selfish  genera- 
tion. The  restoration  of  all  the  services  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  extraordinary 
pomp,  in  the  Tuileries,  excited  the  ridicule,  and 
awakened  the  fears  of  a  revolutionary  people, 
by  a  great  majority  of  whom  these  rites  were 
'  regarded  as  the  remnants  only  of  a  wornout  and 
expiring  superstition.  The  ladies  of  the  ancient 
regime  indulged  in  cutting  sarcasms  against  those 
ol  the  new  noblesse;  not  one  of  the  marshals' 
wives,  or  duchesses  of  the  Empire,  was  placed  in 
the  royal  household;  and  female  animosity  add- 
ed its  bitter  venom  to  the  many  other  causes  of 
jealousy  against  the  court.  The  restoration  of 
the  ancient  orders,  and  especially  the  order  of 
St.  Louis,  the  crosses  of  which  were  distributed 
with  profusion,  gave  rise  to  so  general  a  rumour 
of  an  intention  to  supersede  or  undermine  the 
,  j  19  Legion  of  Honour,  that  the  king,  by  an 
y  '  express  ordinance,  was  obliged  to  clear 
himself  from  the  imputation.  In  fine,  the  civil 
government  of  the  Restoration,  while  in  all  es- 
sential particulars  favourable  to  the  interests  of 
the  Revolution,  yet  in  language,  form,  and  cere- 
mony, had  reintroduced  the  most  antiquated  and 
obnoxious  traditions  of  the  monarchy;  and  the 
French  had  discernment  enough  to  see  that,  in 
the  intoxication  of  success,  words  and  forms  be- 
trayed the  real  thoughts,  and  that  the  acts  fa- 
vourable to  revolutionary  interests  were  imposed 
on  the  government  only  by  state  necessity.* 

The  army  was  reduced,  partly  from  the  em- 
Injudicious  barrassment  of  the  finances,  partly 
regulations  from  the  policy  of  government,  to  a 
regarding  degree  inconsistent  with  either  the  safe- 
thearmy.  ty  of  the  country  or  the  attachment  of 
the  troops  themselves.  The  abolition  of  the  con- 
scription, so  loudly  called  for  by  its  ruinous 
effects,  at  once  revealed  the  exhaustion  of  the 
physical  strength  of  the  monarchy.  Reduced 
successively  to  a  hundred  and  forty  thousand, 
and  eighty  thousand  men,  it  was  still  encumber- 
ed with  officers,  and  except  from  La  Vendee,  the 
recruits  came  in  with  extreme  tardiness  ;  above 
a  hundred  thousand  leaves  of  absence  had  been 
given ;  and  the  soldiers,  when  once  they  had 
reached  their  homes,  were  in  no  hurry  to  return. 
The  dynasty  of  the  Restoration  was  to  the  last 
degree  unpopular  in  the  army ;  the  throne  had, 
literally  speaking,  no  armed  force  on  which  it 
could  depend,  except  a  few  regiments  of  Guards 
and  Swiss  at  Paris.  The  general  discontent  of 
the  troops  was  greatly  augmented  by  an  ordi- 
nance which  put  every  officer  not  in  actual  em- 
ployment on  half  pay — a  reduction  hitherto  un- 
known in  the  French  army ;  and  still  more  by 
another,  which  absolutely  forbade  any  officer,  of 
whatever  rank,  not  in  actual  service,  to  reside  at 
Paris,  if  not  already  domiciled  there.  These 
were  the  circumstances  which  induced  the  fall 
of  Louis  XVIII.,  and  occasioned  the  incalcula- 
ble evils  to  France  of  the  Hundred  Days;  the 
civil  errors  were  of  remote  consequence,  and 
comparatively  little  importance — it  was  the  al- 
ienation of  the  affections  of  the  military,  before 
any  other  force  to  supply  their  place  had  been 
organized,  and  when  the  throne  had  no  moral 
support  in  the  nation,  which  was  the  fatal  mis- 
take. And,  in  fact,  such  was  the  discontent  of 
the  troops  arising  from  their  disasters,  that  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  whether  any  human  wisdom 
cni Id  have  averted  the  catastrophe.* 

*  Thib.,  x.,  135, 140.    Cap., i.,  62, 65.   Montg.,TJii.,  60,68. 
t  Thib.,  x.j  MO,  149.     Cap.,  i.,  til,  62 


Notwithstanding  these  obvious  and  flagrant 
errors,  the  cabinet  of  Louis  XVIII.  churacurof 
was  far  from  being  destitute  of  men  the  ministers 
of  ability.  M.  Blacas,  the  real  pre-  of  the  Rcsto 
mier  and  principal  confidant  of  the  ration- 
king,  had  an  ingenious  mind  and  an  upright 
heart,  but  his  information  was  limited:  he  judg- 
ed of  France  as  he  had  seen  it  through  the  de- 
ceitful vision  of  the  emigrants,  and  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  vast,  the  irremediable  changes, 
both  in  the  opinion  of  the  influential  classes, 
and  the  distribution  of  political  and  physical 
power,  which  had  taken  place  during  the  Revo- 
lution. M.  d'Ambray,  the  chancellor,  an  old 
lawyer  of  eminence  in  Normandy,  and  M.  Fer- 
rand,  a- monarchical  theorist,  caused  consider- 
able damage  to  the  Restoration,  by  the  long  dec- 
lamations in  favour  of  now  antiquated  and  jeal- 
ously-received doctrines  regarding  the  authority 
of  legitimate  monarchs,  with  which  they  prefa- 
ced all  the  royal  decrees.  The  Abbe  Montes- 
quieu was  inclined  to  the  liberal  side :  he  had 
embraced  the  principles  of  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly, and  shared  a  large  portion  of  the  confi- 
dence of  the  king.  Guizot,  then  little  known, 
had  already  embraced  those  doctrines  of  mingled 
conservatism  and  philosophy,  to  which  his  ge- 
nius has  subsequently  given  immortality ;  the 
Abbe  de  Pradt,  at  the  head  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  M.  de  Bourrienne,  as  postmaster- 
general,  had  each  brought  talents  of  no  ordinary 
kind  to  the  direction  of  their  several  depart- 
ments. But  the  ability  of  the  whole  cabinet 
could  not  stem  the  difficulties  with  which  they 
were  surrounded;  and  if  they  had  been  gifted 
with  far  greater  practical  sagacity  and  acquaint- 
ance with  men  than  they  actually  possessed, 
they  would  have  been  shattered  by  the  unpopu- 
larity of  General  Dupont  as  minister  at  war;  an 
appointment  the  most  unfortunate  that  could 
have  been  made,  for  it  continually  reminded  the 
army  of  the  disaster  of  Baylen — the  first  and 
most  humiliating  of  its  reverses.  To  such  a 
pitch,  indeed,  did  the  public  discontent  on  this 
head  arise,  that  the  court  were  subsequently 
obliged  to  remove  that  ill-fated  gen-  „  „  , 

eral,  and  substitute  Marshal  Soult  in  ' 

his  room ;  but  the  army  was  by  this  time  in  such 
a  state  of  ill-humour,  that  even  his  great  abil- 
ities proved  wholly  unable  to  give  it  a  right  di- 
rection; and  his  strong  leaning  to  the  exiled  em- 
peror subsequently  proved  in  no  slight  degree 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  his  return.* 

As  the  restoration  of  Napoleon  was  entirely 
a  military  movement,  and  the  dis-  „ 

e    i  i       c         ji  ueneral  cause 

contents  of  the  people,  founded  or  0f  complaint 

unfounded,  had  scarcely  any  share  alleged  against 
in  bringing  it  about,  the   briefest  tlie  ffovom- 
summary  will  suffice  of  the  domes-  ment- 
tic  events  in  France  which  preceded  the  Hun- 
died  Days.    Such  was  the  exasperation  of  the 
popular  party  and  the  Imperialists  at  the  Bour- 
bons, that  by  mutual  consent  they  laid  aside 
their  whole  previous  animosities,  and  combined 
all  their  efforts  to  decry  every  measure  of  the 
government,  and  misrepresent  every  step,  judi- 
cious or  injudicious,  which  they  took.     A  clam- 
our was  raised  against  everything.     The  cele- 
bration of  a  solemn  and  most  touching  M      .. 
funeral  service  in  Notre  Dame,  soon  at-     ay 
ter  the  return  of  the  royal  fiimilv,  to  the  memory 
of  Louis  XVI..  Marie  Antoinette,  and  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth,!  was  set  down  as  the  cominence- 

*  Cap.,  i.,  66,67.   Thib., x..  146, 150.   Montg.,  viii.,8«,91. 
t  It  was  one  of  the  most  imputing  spectacles  ever  wit- 
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ment  of  persecution  against  the  leaders  of  the 
Revolution  ;  the  exhumation  of  the  remains  of 
several  Vendean  and  Chouan  leaders,  to  reinter 
them  in  consecrated  ground,  a  proof  of  the  most 
deplorable  superstition ;  the  erection,  under  the 
Q  t  16   auspices  of  Marshal  Soult,  after  he  had 

c  '  '  been  made  minister  at  war,  of  a  monu- 
mental edifice  in  Q,uiberon  Bay,  to  the  memory 
of  those  who  had  fallen  victims  there  to  loyal 
fidelity  and  revolutionary  perfidy,  an  indication 
of  a  desire  to  revert  to  the  principles  of  the 
Chouans  and  Vendeans.  A  solemn  ceremony 
Jan  1  by  which,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Louis  XVI.,  his  remains  and  those  of 
Marie  Antoinette  were  removed  from  their  place 
of  sepulture  in  the  garden  of  Descloseaux,  in  the 
Rue  Anjou,  was  regarded  as  a  decided  attack  on 
the  whole  principles  of  the  Revolution.*  Few 
remains  of  the  royal  martyrs  were  to  be  found  ; 
what  could  be  collected,  had  owed  their  identifi- 
cation and  preservation  from  insult  to  the  pious 
care  of  M.  Descloseaux,  the  proprietor  of  the 
garden  where  they  were  laid,  who  worthily  re- 
ceived the  order  of  St.  Michael  and  a  pension, 
as  the  reward  of  his  fidelity.  The  bones  and 
ashes  were  carefully  enclosed  in  lead  coffins, 
and  translated  with  extraordinary  pomp  to  the 
royal  mausoleum  at  St.  Denis.  The  miseries 
and  insolvency  entailed  on  the  nation  by  the  ru- 
inous wars  of  Napoleont  formed  a  necessary 
part  of  the  financial  expose  of  the  ministers,  and 
constituted  the  best  vindication  of  the  great  re- 
ductions in  all  departments  which  had  become 
unavoidable  ;  this  was  immediately  set  down  as 
a  direct  and  scandalous  attack  on  the  glory  of 
the  Empire.  The  undisposed-of  national  do- 
mains were,  by  a  just  proposition  which  passed 
both  Chambers,  restored  to  their  rightful  own- 
ers ;  and  this  act  of  justice,  joined  to  a  proposi- 
tion of  Marshal  Macdonald  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  to  provide  an  indemnity  to  the  victims  of 
the  Revolution,;  which  he  called  a  debt  of  hon- 
our, and  to  the  military  men  who  had  been  mu- 
tilated in  the  service  of  their  country,  which  he 
denominated  the  debt  of  blood,  though  based  on 
the  equitable  principle  of  doing  even-handed 
justice  to  both  parties,  excited  the  most  general 
apprehensions.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  farther: 
every  act  of  the  government  of  ihe  Restoration 

-  some  wise  and  natural,  others  injudicious  or 
ill-timed — was  misinterpreted,  and  ascribed  to 
the  worst  possible  motives ;  and  the  great  party 
and  numerous  interests  of  the  Revolution,  con- 
scious of  their  sins,  trembled,  like  Felix  in  Holy 
Writ,  when  the  government  spoke  of  a  future 
world,  or  alluded  even  to  judgment  to  come.§ 

Bessed,  being  attended  by  all  the  monarchs,  generals,  and 
ministers  then  in  Paris,  including  the  whole  marshals  of 
France  :  the  interior  of  the  cathedral  was  all  hung  in  black, 
and  lighted  with  a  profusion  of  lamps.—  Personal  observa- 
tion. *  Ante,  i.,  156.  t  See  Ante,  iv. 

t  For  the  indemnity  of  the  victims  of  the  Revolution,  he 
submitted  the  following  calculations  to  the  Chamber  of 
Peers : 

Francs.  Sterling. 

"Value  of  national  property 

(sold ) 4,000,000,000  or  £160,000,000 

Movable    effects    (confisca- 
ted)       900,000,000  36  000,000 


Deduct  inscribed  on  the  pub- 
lic funds. .     .  300,000,000 

National  domainB 

(unsold) 300,000  000 


4,900,000,000  196,000,000 


600.000,000 


24,000,000 


Remained  to  he  provided  for  4,300,0(10,000        £172,000,000 
—  See  Tuibaudea'J,  x.,  199  ;  and  Buchez  and  Roux,  xl., 
29  30. 
v  Thib.,  x.,  150,  203.    Buchez  and  Rous,  xi.,  29,  38. 


While  the  French  government  were  thus  stri- 
ving, amid  the  chaos  of  revolution-  Commencemeat 
ary  passions,  to  close  the  wounds  of  the  Congress 
and  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  of  Vienna. 
Revolution,  negotiations  of  the  most  important 
character  for  the  general  settlement  of  Europe 
had  commenced,  and  were  already  considerably 
advanced,  at  Vienna.  It  had  been  originaJy  in- 
tended that  the  Congress  of  Vienna  should  have 
commenced  its  sittings  on  the  29th  of  July;  but 
the  visit  of  the  allied  sovereigns  to  England,  and 
their  subsequent  return  to  their  own  capitals, 
necessarily  caused  it  to  be  adjourned ;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  end  of  September  that  the 
Congress  commenced,  by  the  entry  of  SePt85- 
the  Emperor  Alexander  and  King  of  Prussia 
into  the  Austrian  capital.  They  were  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  Kings  of  Bavaria,  Den- 
mark, and  Wirtemberg,  and  a  host  of  lesser 
princes;  while  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  subse- 
quently the  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  the  part  of 
England,  and  M.  Talleyrand  on  that  of  France, 
more  efficiently  than  any  crowned  heads  could 
have  done,  upheld  the  dignity  and  maintained 
the  interests  of  their  respective  monarchies.  But 
although  the  sovereigns  and  ministers  in  ap- 
pearance kept  up  the  most  amicable  and  confi- 
dential relations,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  their 
interests  and  views  were  widely  at  variance; 
and  that  the  removal  of  common  danger  and  the 
division  of  common  spoil  had  produced  their 
usual  effect,  of  sowing  dissensions  among  the 
victors.* 

A  preliminary  question  of  precedence  first 
arose  as  to  the  rank  of  the  different  commencement 
states  assembled,  and  their  repre-  of  the  Congress 
sentatives;  but  this  was  at  once  of  Vienna, 
terminated  by  the  happy  expedient  of  Alexander, 
that  they  should  be  arranged  and  sign  according 
to  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  first  letter  of  the 
name  of  their  respective  states.  But  a  more  se- 
rious difficulty  soon  after  occurred  as  to  the 
states  which  should  in  their  own  right  as  princi- 
pals take  part  in  the  deliberations;  and  it  was  at 
first  proposed  by  the  ministers  of  Russia,  Prus- 
sia, Austria,  and  Great  Britain,  that  they 
should,  in  the  first  instance,  come  to  an  ePt>22- 
agreement  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  territories 
wrested  from  France  and  its  allies  before  they 
entered  into  conferences  with  France  and  Spain. 
This  proposal  was  naturally  resisted  by  Talley- 
rand and  the  Spanish  plenipotentiary ;  and  it  was 
their  earnest  endeavour,  in  an  energetic  note,  to 
show  that  the  treaty  of  Chaumont,  though 
formally  to  endure  for  twenty  years,  had  in  ct'  ' 
reality  expired  with  the  attainment  of  all  its  ob- 
jects, and  that  France,  at  least,  should  be  admitted 
into  the  deliberations.  Lord  Castlereagh,  who 
early  perceived  the  necessity  of  a  counterpoise 
to  the  preponderating  influence  of  Russia  in  the 
conferences,  supported  this  note  of  M.  Talley- 
rand, and  Prince  Metternich,  who  was  actuated 
by  similar  views,  did  the  same;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, it  was  agreed  that  the  committee  to 
whom  the  questions  coming  before  the  Congress 
should  be  submitted  should  be  the  ministers  not 
only  of  the  four  allied  powers,  but  of  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sweden.  The  Cardinal 
Gonzalvi,  on  the  part  of  the  court  of  Rome,  was 
afterward  received,  through  the  personal  inter- 
cession of  the  Prince  Regent  of  England:  while 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  Murat.  king  of  Naples, 

*  Buchez  and  Roux,  xl.,  41.    Cap.,  i.,  70,  73.    Hard.,xii., 
452,  453. 
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the  Kings  of  Sicily,  of  Bavaria,  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, Saxony,  and  Denmark,  besides  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Swiss  and  Genoese  Republics,  though 
not  admitted  to  the  conferences  of  the  greater 
powers,  were  in  attendance  at  Vienna,  and  had 
their  interests  attended  to  by  such  of  their  more 
powerful  neighbours  as  were  disposed  to  sup- 
port them.* 

This  preliminary  difficulty,  as  always  occurs 
Points  on  'n  sucn  cases,  furnished  a  key  to  the 
which  the  course  which  the  different  powers 
great  powers  were  likely  to  take  in  the  approach- 
were  united.  jng  negotiation;  but  a  considerable 
time  elapsed  before  the  real  divisions  appeared. 
Much  was  done,  in  the  first  instance,  without 
any  difference  of  opinion  taking  place.  Terri- 
tories inhabited  by  31,691,000  persons  were  at 
the  disposal  of  the  allied  powers,  and  there  was 
for  each  enough  and  to  spare.  It  was  once 
agreed,  in  conformity  with  the  secret  articles  of 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  that  Belgium,  united  to  Hol- 
land, should  form  a  united  kingdom,  under  the 
title  of  the  Netherlands;  that  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way should  be  united;  that  Hanover,  with  a 
considerable  accession  of  territory,  taken  from 
the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  should  be  restored 
to  the  King  of  England;  that  Lombardy  should 
again  be  placed  under  the  rule  of  Austria,  and 
Savoy  of  Piedmont.  So  far  all  was  easily  ar- 
ranged; but  the  question  of  how  Poland,  Saxony, 
and  Genoa  were  to  be  disposed  of,  were  not  so 
easily  adjusted;  and  the  first  of  them  gave  rise 
to  dissensions  so  serious,  that  they  not  only  com- 
pletely broke  up  for  the  time  the  grand  alliance 
which  had  effected  the  deliverance  of  Europe, 
but  had  it  not  been  for  the  unexpected,  and  in 
that  view  most  opportune,  return  of  Napoleon 
from  Elba,  they  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
led  to  the  flames  of  war  again  breaking  out,  and 
the  old  allied  forces  being  conducted  to  mutual 
slaughter.t 

Alexander  loudly  insisted  that  the  whole  Grand- 
Alexander  de-  duchy  of  Warsaw  should  be  ceded 
wands  the  to  Russia  as  an  indemnity  for  the 
whole  of  Po-  sacrifices  she  had  made,  and  losses 
land  as  a  sep-  sustainecj  during  the  war.     He  rep- 

arate  monar-  .     .  °         ,  r 

chy,  of  which  resented  that,  were  he  to  return  to 
he  was  to  be  St.  Petersburg  without  having  ob- 
the  head.  tained  some  adequate  compensation 
for  the  sacrifices  the  nation  had  undergone,  it 
would  be  as  much  as  his  crown  was  worth ;  that 
Poland  was  already  de  facto  occupied  by  the 
Russian  troops,  and  the  Poles  expected  a  revi- 
val of  their  nationality  solely  from  a  union  with 
the  Russian  Empire,  or  their  separate  establish- 
ment under  a  prince  of  the  Russian  imperial 
family  ;  and  that,  considering  the  immense  loss- 
es which  his  empire  had  sustained  during  the 
war,  and  the  vast  exertions  she  had  made,  it  was 
in  the  highest  degree  reasonable  that  she  should 
now  obtain  a  territory  essential  to  her  security, 
and  extending  along  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
her  frontier.  These  arguments,  in  themselves 
by  no  means  destitute  of  weight,  were  powerful- 
ly supported  by  the  significant  hint  that  he  had 
three  hundred  thousand  men  ready  to  march  at 
a  moment's  notice ;  that  his  troops  already  oc- 
cupied the  whole  of  Poland  ;t  and  that,  by  repre- 
senting the  Russian  alliance  as  the  only  means 
of  restoring  their  lost  nationality,  the  whole  war- 

*  Hard.,  xii.,  454,  456.  Cap.,  i.,  75,  77.  Buchez  and 
Roux,  xl.,  41. 

t  Hard.,  xii.,  455,  457.     Cap.,  i.,  78,  79. 

t  Note  of  Russia,  Dec.  18,  1814,  Cap.,  i.,  87.  Ilard., 
v.,  456,  458 


like  force  of  the  Sarmatians  would  soon  be  ran- 
ged on  his  side. 

Prussia,  entirely  under  the  influence  of  Rus- 
sia, as  well  from  gratitude  as  situ- 
ation,  entered  warmly  into  these  ™saxony." 
prelensions,  and  supported  them 
with  all  her  influence  at  the  Congress.  She  had 
her  own  views,  independent  of  the  immense  debt 
of  gratitude  which  she  owed  to  Russia  for  de- 
liverance from  the  thraldom  of  Napoleon,  in  this 
adhesion.  It  had  been  stipulated  in  the  treaty 
of  Kaliseh,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  grand 
alliance,  that  Prussia  was  to  be  "reinstated,  at 
the  close  of  hostilities,  in  all  respects,  statistical, 
financial,  and  geographical,  as  it  had  stood  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war  of  1806,  with  such 
additions  as  might  be  deemed  practicable."* 
The  Prussians  now  demanded  fulfilment  of  this 
promise,  and  claimed,  besides  various  provinces 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which  were  at  the 
disposal  of  the  allies  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
French  Empire,  the  whole  of  Saxony.  Prince 
Hardenberg,  the  able  minister  of  the  court  of 
Berlin,  supported  this  demand  in  an  elaborate 
note,  and  insisted  that,  as  Russia  claimed  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Prussian  Poland  to  ^ 

.   i_     r  j  •   •■•  Oct.  22  and 

round  her  proposed  acquisitions  on  jjec  2. 

the  Vistula,  it  was  indispensably  ne- 
cessary that  Prussia  should  be  largely  indemni- 
fied in  Germany ;  that  the  interests  of  Europe 
imperatively  required  that  a  powerful  interme- 
diate state  should  be  placed  between  Russia  and 
France;  and  that  the  recent  dangers  which  Eu- 
rope had  escaped  clearly  pointed  to  the  side  on 
which  the  necessary  additions  should  be  made 
to  her  territory.  On  condition,  then,  of  obtaining 
Saxony  and  an  indemnity  on  the  Rhine,  Prussia 
proposed  to  cede  to  Russia  the  southern  provin- 
ces of  Poland;  and,  to  appease  the  jealousy  of 
the  German  powers  at  this  aggrandizement  of 
Russia,  suggested  that  the  fortifications  of  Thorn 
and  Dantzic  should  be  demolished.  In  conclu- 
sion, he  strongly  contended  that,  as  so  recon- 
structed, Prussia,  with  a  population  of  9,800,000 
souls,  would  not  be  strengthened  in  the  same  de- 
gree as  Russia  would  be  by  the  acquisition  of 
the  Grand-duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  Austria  by 
Lombardy  and  the  Milanese.t 

The  views  of  France,  Austria,  and  England 
were  decidedly  opposed  to  these  views  of  Eng- 
sweeping  annexations  of  territory  land,  France, 
to  the  Northern  powers.  Inde-  »nd  Austria  oa 
pendent  of  the  obvious  peril  to  the  the  l""0?08^- 
security  of  the  other  European  states,  if  Russia 
were  augmented  by  the  greater  part  of  Poland, 
and  brought  down  by  means  of  her  outwork 
Prussia  to  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine,  which  was 
sufficient  to  range  the  courts  of  Paris  and  Vien- 
na on  his  side,  Lord  Castlereagh  in  an  especial 
manner,  and  with  the  most  energetic  ability,  op- 
posed the  union  of  the  crowns  of  Poland  and 
Russia  on  the  same  head,  or  the  annexation  of 
Saxony  to  Prussia,  as  contrary  to  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  justice  on  which  the  war  against  Na- 
poleon had  been  maintained.:     The  conduct  of 

*  j4n/ff   iv     46 

t  Note',  Oct.  22  nnd  Dec.  16,  1814,  Schoell,  Trait,  da 
Paix,  xi.,  45,  49      Hard.,  xii.,  458,  463.     Cap  ,  i.,  81.  61. 

t  Lord  Castlernagh  declared,  in  his  repeated  memorials, 
"that  he  opposed  firmly,  and  with  all  the  fo-''e  in  his 
power,  in  the  name  of  England,  this  erection  of  a  ii.ngdoni 
in  Poland,  the  crown  of  which  should  be  placed  on  the 
same  head  with,  or  which  should  form  an  integral  part  of. 
the  Empire  of  Russia ;  that  the  wish  of  his  government 
was  to  see  an  independent  power  more  or  less  extensive  es- 
tablished there,  under  a  distinct  dynasty,  and  as  an  inter* 
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the  British  minister  on  this  occasion  was  worthy 
of  the  cause  lor  which  he  had  contended,  and  the 
nation  which  he  represented;  and  he  met  with  a 
cordial  support  both  in  M.  Talleyrand  and  Prince 
Metternich,  who  beheld,  with  undisguised  appre- 
hension, these  proposed  additions  to  the  power 
of  their  nearest  neighbours.  The  former  of  these 
statesmen,  in  particular,  resisted  the  annexation 
of  Saxony  to  Prussia  as  a  measure  of  severity 
to  a  fallen  monarch  alike  inexpedient  and  un- 
just. Alexander  expected  the  resistance  of  Aus- 
tria and  England  to  his  designs,  and  no  serious 
alienation  ensued  in  consequence  between  him 
and  their  ministers;  but  he  was  quite  unprepared 
for  the  vigorous  stand  made  by  France  on  the 
occasion.  He  openly  charged  Louis  XVIII. 
with  black  ingratitude,  and  his  displeasure  was 
manifested  without  disguise  to  M.  Talleyrand ; 
at  the  same  time  he  contracted  close  relations 
with  Eugene  Beauharnois,  who  was  at  Vienna 
at  the  lime,  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  Murat, 
in  opposition  to  the  Bourbon  family,  in  the  con- 
test for  the  throne  of  Naples,  and  spoke  of  the 
unfitness  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons  for 
the  throne,  and  the  probability  of  a  revolution 
similar  to  that  of  1688,  which  might  put  the  scep- 
tre in  the  hands  of  the  house  of  Orleans.* 

To  such  a  height,  however,  did  the  divisions 
Military  prep-  arise,  that  they  were  soon  not  con- 
•rations  on  fined  to  mere  indications  of  ill-hu- 
both  sides.  mour  at  the  Congress.  Both  parties 
prepared  for  war.  Alexander  halted  in  Poland 
his  whole  armies  on  their  return  to  Russia,  where 
they  were  kept  together  and  retained  in  every 
respect  on  the  war  footing.  Hardenberg  declared 
that,  "as  to  Prussia,  it  would  not  abandon  Sax- 
ony; that  it  had  conquered  it,  and  would 
'  keep  it,  without  either  the  intention  or 
the  inclination  of  restoration ;"  and  that  the  cabi- 
net of  Berlin,  to  support  the  declaration,  armed 
its  whole  contingents,  as  if  war  were  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Grand-duke  Constantine,  who  commanded  the 
Russian  armies,  two  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand strong,  in  Lithuania  and  Poland,  published 
an  animated  address,  in  which  he  announced 
the  intention  of  the  emperor  his  brother  to  re- 
store to  the  Poles  their  lost  nationality,  and  call- 
ed on  them  to  rally  around  his  standards,  as  the 
only  means  of  effecting  it.t  On  the  other  side 
the  three  powers  were  not  idle:  Austria  put  her 
armies  in  Galicia  on  the  war  footing:  France 
was  invited  to  suspend  the  disarming,  which  the 
ruined  state  of  her  finances  had  rendered  unne- 
cessary; British  troops  in  great  numbers  were 
sent  over  to  Belgium ;  the  absent  forces  in  Amer- 
ica, rendered  disposable  by  the  prospect  of  peace 
with  that  country,  were  destined,  on  their  return, 
to  the  same  quarter;  and,  in  ihe  midst  of  a  Con- 
gress assembled  for  the  general  pacification  of 
the  world,  a  million  of  armed  men  were  retained 
around  their  banners,  ready  for  mutual  slaugh- 
ter.^ 

mediate  state  between  the  three  great  monarchies." — Me- 
morial, 16th  December,  1814;  see  Capefioue,  Cent  Jours, 
i.,  86. 

*  Cap.,  i.,  87,  88.     Hard.,  xii.,  461,  468.     Sehoell,  Trait, 
de  Paix,  xi  ,  50,  56. 

"  The  emperor,  your  powerful  protector,  invokes  your 
aid.  Rally  around  his  standards  ;  let  your  arms  be  mised 
for  the  defence  of  your  country  and  your  political  exist- 
ence."—Constantine's  Proclamation,  \lth  Dec,  1814, 
Capefigue,  i.,  86. 
t  Hard.,  xii.,  467,  468.     Cap.,  i.,  91,  97. 

Men. 

4    Viz.,  Russia 280.000 

Prussia 173,000 


Matters  at  length  were  brought  to  a  crisis 
by  the  conclusion  of  a  secret  treaty 
of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  *£?.„* *»£ 
between  Austria,  France,  and  Eng-  tria,  France, 
land,  at  Vienna,  on  the  3d  of  Febru-  and  England. 
ary,  1815.  By  this  treaty  it  was  stip-  February  3. 
ulaled  that  the  contracting  parties  should  act  ia 
concert,  and  in  a  disinterested  manner,  to  carry 
into  effect  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Paris. 
It  set  out  with  the  preamble  that  the  "high  con- 
tracting parties,  convinced  that  the  powers  whom 
it  behooved  to  carry  into  effect  this  treaty,  should 
be  maintained  in  a  state  of  perfect  security  and 
independence,  to  enable  them  worthily  to  dis- 
charge that  important  duty,  consider  it,  in  con- 
sequence, as  necessary,  with  reference  to  the  pre- 
tensions recently  manifested,  to  provide  against 
every  aggression  to  which  their  own  possessions,, 
or  any  of  them,  might  be  exposed,  from  a  feeling 
of  resentment  at  the  propositions  which  they  have 
felt  it  their  duty  to  submit,  and  to  sustain  by  a 
common  agreement  the  principles  of  justice  and 
equity  which  they  had  advanced  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Paris."  On  this 
narrative,  the  three  contracting  powers  agreed 
mutually  to  support  each  other  if  one  was  at- 
tacked ;  and,  in  order  to  do  so  with  effect,  to 
maintain  severally  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men,  of  whom  thirty  thousand  should  be  caval- 
ry ;  in  the  event  of  war  breaking  out,  the  views 
of  the  allies  were  to  be  strictly  regulated  by  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  so  far  as  the  extent 
and  frontiers  of  their  several  possessions  were 
concerned,  and  a  commander-in-chief  was  to  be 
appointed.  The  plan  of  the  proposed  operations 
was  traced  out  by  Generals  Radjewski  and  Lan- 
geron  on  the  part  of  Austria,  Marshal  Wrede 
on  that  of  Bavaria,  and  General  Ricard  on  that 
of  France ;  and  they  were  intended  to  meet  the 
case  supposed,  that  the  Russian  armies  would 
invade  Moravia  and  move  upon  Vienna.  The 
Kings  of  Hanover,  Bavaria,  and  Piedmont  were 
invited  to  accede  to  this  treaty,  which  they  im- 
mediately did ;  so  that,  in  effect,  by  it  the  whole 
forces  of  Western  and  Southern  Europe  were  ar- 
rayed against  Russia  and  Prussia.* 

What  pains  soever  the  principal  powers  con- 
cerned may  have  taken  to  prevent  this  Effect  of  this 
treaty  from  coming  to  the  knowledge  treaty  on  the 
of  the  other  sovereigns  at  the  Con-  negotiations^ 
gress,  it  to  a  certain  ertent  transpired,  and  pro- 
duced a  considerable  modification  in  the  views 
of  the  Northern  powers.  Fortified  by  this  sup- 
port, Metternich  took  a  bolder  tone,  and 
in  reply  to  the  menacing  note  of  Harden-  e>"  * 
berg,  transmitted  an  answer,  in  which,  after  rep- 
resenting that  the  safety  of  Austria,  already 
compromised  in  Poland  by  the  increase  of  Rus- 
sia, would  be  destroyed  by  the  incorporation  of 
Saxony  with  Prussia,  he  explained  in  what  sense 
the  secret  articles  of  the  treaties  of  Kalisch  and' 
Reichenbach,  so  far  as  they  related  to  the  ag- 
grandizement of  the  latter  power,  were  to  be  un- 
derstood,* and  contended  that  they  would  be  am- 
ply carried  into  effect  by  the  cession  to  Prussia 
of  a  portion  of  Saxony  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Elbe,  containing  800,000  souls.     The  reply  to 


Men. 

Austria 220,000 

Anglo-Belgian 80.000 

Piedmont   60,000 

Lesser  German  powers 100,000 

France ■  100.000 

Total 1,013.000 

*  S«e  the  articles  in  Cap.,  i.,  94, 96  ;  and  Hard.,  xii.,  468. 
*TO.  t  Ante,  iii.,  396,  452. 
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that  note  clearly  showed  that  the  Northern 
powers  had  taken  the  alarm:  for  Har- 
denberg,  in  the  name  of  Prussia,  agreed  to  re- 
linquish the  possession  of  Thorn,  and  the  dis- 
F  .  trict  of  Tarnapol  adjoining  it.  Several 
other  notes  were  interchanged;  Russia 
relinquished  several  districts  of  Poland;  Prus- 
sia agreed  to  be  satisfied  with  a  part  of  Saxony ; 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  high  pretensions  of 
these  powers  had  undergone  an  abatement:  but 
nothing  had  definitively  been  fixed  on,  when  an 
event  occurred,  which  resounded  like  a  thunder- 
bolt from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  extin- 
guished all  these  jealousies,  and  instantly  drew 
the  bonds  of  the  old  grand  alliance  as  close  to- 
gether as  they  had  been  in  the  days  of  Leipsic 
and  Paris.* 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  which 
formation  of  came  under  the  consideration  of  the 
the  German  Congress  of  Vienna,  though  not  so 
Confederacy,  difficult  of  adjustment,  was  the  re- 
construction of  the  Germanic  Confederacy.  The 
old  empire  and  younger  confederations  of  the 
Rhine  having  been  both  swept  away  by  the 
changes  of  time,  it  became  necessary  to  create 
some  new  bond  of  union,  which  should  at  once 
provide  for  the  security,  and  furnish  a  shield  to 
the  rights  of  the  lesser  Germanic  States,  and  pre- 
vent that  catastrophe  which  had  uniformly  oc- 
curred in  former  wars,  of  the  French  crossing 
the  Rhine,  and  finding  their  battle-field  and  the 
sinews  of  war  in  the  territories  of  the  lesser 
States  of  Germany,  before  the  jealousies  or  fore- 
sight of  the  greater  powers  would  permit  them 
to  arm  for  their  relief.  The  mutual  jealousies 
of  Prussia  and  Austria  rendered  this  no  easy 
matter;  but  the  judgment  and  tact  of  Metternich 
I  proved  equal  to  the  task.  He  proposed  the  union 
of  the  whole  Germanic  States  into  a  great  con- 
federacy, bound  to  afford  mutual  support  in  case 
of  external  attack,  and  to  be  directed  by  a  diet, 
in  which  Austria  and  Prussia  were  each  to  have 
two  voices,  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg,  and  Hano- 
ver, each  one ;  but  with  the  power  to  these  great- 
er powers  of  making  separate  war  and  peace  for 
themselves.  The  legislative  power  was  to  be 
vested  in  an  assembly  composed  as  well  of  the 
representatives  of  the  larger  states  as  of  those  of 
the  lesser  and  free  towns;  but  the  powers  of  this 
assembly  had  regard  only  to  matters  of  internal 
and  pacific  arrangement,  and  did  not  extend  to 
the  declaration  on  their  own  authority  of  peace 
and  war.  As  this  constitution  subjected  the 
whole  of  Germany  to  the  political  direction  of  a 
diet,  in  which  Austria  and  Prussia  had  four 
votes  out  of  seven,  it  practically  gave  these 
states,  if  they  drew  together,  the  entire  govern- 
ment, so  far  as  external  relations  went,  of  the 
confederacy ;  but  such  was  the  influence  of  the 
greater  powers,  and  such  the  sense  which  was 
still  entertained  of  the  necessity  of  a  strong  bar- 
rier against  the  aggressions  of  France,  that  Tal- 
leyrand was  unable  to  stir  up  any  resistance  to 
it,  and  it  was  agreed  to  without  opposition. t 

Austria  having  renounced  all  claim  to  the 
Formation  of  Low  Countries,  which  had  been 
the  kingdom  lound  by  experience  to  be  rather  a 
of  the  Nether-  burden  than  an  advantage  to  the 
lands.  monarchy,  little  difficulty  was  expe- 

rienced in  arranging  the  affairs  and  establishing 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.     It  had  been 

*  Hard  ,  xii.,  469,  470.  Cap.,  i.,  177,  178.  SchoeU, 
Cong,  de  Vienne,  vi.,  121,  124. 

t  Hard.,  xii.,  473,  475.  Schoell,  xi.,  257,  277.  Cong, 
de  Vienne,  vi.,  147,  213. 
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one  of  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,* 
that  the  Netherlands  and  Holland  shuuld  be  uni- 
ted into  one  kingdom,  under  a  prince  of  the 
house  of  Nassau;  and  this  stipulation  was  now 
carried  into  effect  by  the  reunion  of  the  whole 
old  seventeen  provinces  into  a  monarchy,  under 
the  title  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
great  fortress  of  Luxemburg,  with  its  adjacent 
territory,  was  only  excluded,  which,  from  its 
military  importance,  was  declared  to  form  part 
of  the  German  Confederation,  of  which  it  was 
one  of  the  frontier  bulwarks ;  but  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands  acquired  it  also  as  Duke 
of  Luxemburg.  By  patent,  dated  lGih  f'*"'h  16' 
of  March,  1815,  the  King  of  Holland 
took  the  title  of  King  of  the  Netherlands  and 
Grand-duke  of  Luxemburg,  which  title  was 
immediately  recognised  by  all  the  courts  of 
Europe.t 

Holland  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  this  ar- 
rangement the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Treat  bc_ 
Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice;  twee/ling- 
but  in  return  Great  Britain  restored  land  and  the 
to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  the  kingdom  of  the 
noble  island  of  Java  — a  colony  NethBrlands- 
worth  all  the  other  islands  in  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago put  together,  and  which,  under  British 
management,  since  its  capture  in  1810,  had  be- 
come so  flourishing  that  it  promised  soon  to 
yield  a  larger  surplus  revenue  than  the  whole  of 
our  Indian  possessions  put  together.  The  un- 
called-for restitution  of  this  splendid  possession,, 
though  owing  to  an  honourable  generosity,  was 
one  of  the  greatest  errors  ever  committed  by  the 
English  government,  and  is  the  most  important 
political  mistake  chargeable  against  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh ;  but  the  attention  of  that  great  man, 
absorbed  by  Continental  interest,  was  not  at  that 
moment  sufficiently  drawn  to  the  great  and  grow- 
ing colonial  empire  of  Great  Britain.  The  do- 
minions thus  acquired  by  the  house  of  Orange 
embraced  the  richest  and  most  flourishing  prov- 
inces in  Europe,  containing  in  all,  with  Hol- 
land, no  less  than  5,424,000  inhabitants,  peopled 
at  the  rate  of  1829  to  the  square  league.  It  was 
a  condition  of  its  erection,  that  the  new  king- 
dom should  be  ruled  by  a  representative  gov- 
ernment, framed  very  much  on  the  model  of  that 
of  France,  and  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, jointly  with  England,  should  under- 
take the  burden  of  a  loan  of  50,000,000  florins 
(.£4,200,000),  formerly  borrowed  by  Russia  from 
the  capitalists  of  Amsterdam.! 

The  affairs  of  Switzerland,  at  the  same  time,, 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Con-  settlement  of 
gress;  but  as  the  desire  for  aggran-  the  affairs  of 
dizement  on  the  part  of  none  of  the  Switzerland, 
great  powers  was  turned  in  that  direction,  they 
were  adjusted  with  ease  and  with  great  impar- 
tiality. The  confederacy  was  declared  to  em- 
brace the  whole  nineteen  cantons,  as  they  stood 
by  the  convention  of  Bale  on  the  29th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1813, §  on  an  equal  footing,  which  effectually 
excluded  the  unjust  principle,  that  one  state 
should  be  subjected  to  another  slate.  The  Va- 
lais,  Geneva  and  its  territory,  with  the  principal- 
ity of  Neufchatel,  were  united  to  Switzeiland, 
and  formed  so  many  cantons.  The  bishopric  of 
Bale,  with  the  town  of  Bienne,  were  restored  to 
the  canton  of  Berne  ;ll  and  a  great  variety  of 
lesser  decisions  were  adopted   to   regulate   the 


*  Ante,  iv.,  412.  t  Schoell,  xi.,  116,  117. 

$  Treaty,  May  19,1815,  Schoell,  xi.,  119.     Make  Brim, 
viii.,  667.  v  Ante,  iv.,  279. 

II  Schoell,  xi.,  96,  115  ;  and  Recueil,  Yiii.,  336. 
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pecuniary  concerns  of  the  different  cantons,  of 
which  these  mountaineers  were  in  the  highest 
degree  tenacious.  This  constitution  was  ibr- 
M  _  mally  acceded  to  by  the  whole  cantons 
May  Z1,  on  the  27th  of  May,  1815,  and  has  ever 
since  formed  the  basis  of  the  Helvetic  Confed- 
eracy. 

Italy  presented  in  some  respects  a  more  com- 
Affairs  of  ita-  plicated  field  for  diplomacy.  The 
ly,  and  alarm  cession,  indeed,  of  Lombardy  to 
of  Napoleon's  Austria,  and  the  Genoese  Republic 


return. 


to  the  kingdom  of  Piedmont,  was  at 


once  agreed  to  without  any  difficulty,  despite 
the  earnest  remonstrances  of  the  citizens  of  the 
latter  commonwealth,  who  passionately  desired 
the  restoration  of  their  ancient  form  of  govern- 
ment; so  strongly  was  the  necessity  felt  of 
strengthening  the  states  on  the  French  frontier, 
and,  above  all,  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  in  whose 
hands  the  keys  of  the  most  important  passes 
from  France  into  Italy  were  placed.  But  the 
conflicting  claims  of  Murat  and  the  old  Bourbon 
family  to  the  throne  of  Naples  excited  a  warm 
interest  at  the  Congress;  the  more  especially  as 
Alexander,  out  of  pique  at  the  resistance  of  the 
court  of  France  to  his  views  in  regard  to  Poland 
and  Saxony,  now  openly  supported  the  claims  of 
the  former  to  the  throne,  grounding  his  support 
on  the  engagement  of  Austria  to  maintain  him 
in  his  throne  and  enlarge  his  territory  when  he 
joined  the  Grand  Alliance.  The  other  powers, 
however,  were  far  from  sharing  these  senti- 
ments :  the  court  of  Rome  felt  the  utmost  alarm 
at  the  close  proximity  of  an  ambitious  prince, 
who  openly  coveted,  and  had  more  than  once  at- 
tempted to  seize,  the  papal  territories;  and  Aus- 
tria was  little  inclined  to  permit  the  permanent 
establishment  of  a  revolutionary  throne  so  near 
the  inflammable  materials  of  her  Italian  prov- 

inces.  Murat  earnestly  appealed,  in  a 
e  '  '  laboured  memorial,  to  England  to  sup- 
port him  in  his  throne,  in  terms  of  the  engage- 
ment undertaken  by  Lord  William  Bentinck 
and  General  Nugent;  but  Lord  Castlereagh  offi- 
cially announced  to  the  Congress  in  the  end  of 
February,  that  Murat  had  so  completely  failed 
in  the  performance  of  his  own  engagements,  that 
he  had  virtually  liberated  the  allies  from  theirs, 
and  that  they  were  not  bound  to  maintain  him 
on  the  throne.  Meanwhile,  Murat  was  so  far 
from  anticipating  any  danger  to  his  Neapolitan 
crown,  that  he  was  dreaming  of  the  sceptre  of 
the  whole  of  Italy  south  of  the  Po;  and  with 
that  view,  in  spite  of  all  the  representations  of 
Austria  and  the  court  of  Rome,  kept  military 
possession  of  the  three  legations  of  Bologna, 
Ferrara,  and  Ravenna,  as  the  frontier  provinces 
of  his  anticipated  dominions.     Nay,  so  far  did 

he  carry  his  extravagance,  that  on  the 
'  15th  of  February  he  made  a  formal  de- 
mand for  the  passage  of  eighty  thousand  men 
through  the  Austrian  territories  in  Italy,  to  act 
against  France ;  a  proposition  which  oniy  tended 
to  augment  the  apprehensions  of  the  cabinet  of 
Vienna,  and  led  to  the  force  of  that  power,  in  the 
Italian  Peninsula,  being  augmented  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men.* 

This  military  position  and  demand  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  allied  powers;  the  more  espe- 
cially as.  towards  the  end  of  February,  rumours 
reached  Vienna  of  constant  correspondence  be- 
tween the  Isle  of  Elba  and  the  adjoining  shores 


*  Schoell,  Trait,  de  Pair,  xi.,  189, 195. 


of  Italy,  and  an  intended  descent  „    ,  , 

by  Napoleon  on  the  coast  of  £?£££,$? 
P'rance.  These  rumours  soon  ac-  Napoleon  from 
quired  such  consistency,  that  the  El°a,  when  ho 
propriety  of  removing  him  from  leilves  tliat  ifll" 
the  neighbourhood  of  Italy  had  al- 
ready been  more  than  once  agitated  in  the  Con- 
gress; and  various  places  of  residence  for  him, 
in  exchange  for  Elba,  had  been  proposed  :  among 
others,  one  of  the  Canary  Islands,  which  was 
suggested  by  the  Portuguese  minister,  and  St. 
Helena-  or  St.  Lucie,  which  were  proposed  by 
Lord  Castlereagh.  Alexander,  however,  still 
firmly  held  out  for  adhering  to  the  treaty  of  Fon- 
tainebleau,  and  maintaining  the  fallen  emperor 
in  possession  of  the  island  of  Elba:  alleging  as 
a  reason,  that  his  personal  honour  had  been, 
pledged  to  his  great  antagonist  for  that  asylum, 
and  that  he  would  not  be  the  first  to  break  it. 
Metternich,  however,  was  so  strongly  impressed 
wilh  the  impending  danger,  that  he  secretly  de- 
spatched a  letter  to  Fouche  at  Paris,  inquiring 
"What  would  happen  if  Napoleon  returned'? 
what  if  the  King  of  Rome,  with  a  squadron  of 
horse,  appeared  on  the  frontier?  and  what  would 
France  do  if  left  to  its  spontaneous  movement  1" 
The  sagacious  minister  of  police  replied,  that  if 
one  regiment  sent  against  Napoleon  ranged 
itself  on  his  side,  the  whole  army  would  follow 
its  example  ;  that  if  the  King  of  Rome  was  es- 
corted to  the  frontiers  by  an  Austrian  regiment, 
the  whole  nation  would  instantly  hoist  his  col- 
ours; and  that,  if  no  external  stimulus  was  ap- 
plied, the  nation  would  seek  refuge  in  the  Or- 
leans dynasty.  These  dangers,  however,  were 
only  appreciated  by  the  few  who  had  foresight 
equal  to  the  Austrian  statesman  or  French  rev- 
olutionist; and  all  heads  at  Vienna  were  in- 
volved in  a  whirl  of  gayety,  splendour,  and  dissi- 
pation, which  gave  rise  to  the  witty  saying  of  the 
Prince  de  Ligne,  "  The  Congress  dances,  but  it 
does  not  advance;"  when,  on  the  7th  of  March, 
intelligence  was  brought  to  Metternich  at  a  great 
ball  at  Vienna,  that  Napoleon  had  secretly 
left  Elba.* 

If  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  in  the  middle  of 
the  brilliant  circle  assembled  in 
the  imperial  ballroom  at  Vienna,  %%SZ' 
it  could  not  have  excited  greater  in  the  Congress 
consternation  than  this  simple  an-  by  this  event, 
nouncement.  It  was  deemed  ex-  March  7- 
pedient,  nevertheless,  to  conceal  the  alarm  which 
all  really  felt,  and  next  day,  Metternich,  Welling- 
ton, and  Talleyrand  went  to  Presburg,  to  an- 
nounce to  the  King  of  Saxony,  as  had  been  pre- 
viously arranged,  the  determination  come  to  by 
the  Congress  in  regard  to  the  cessions  of  terri- 
tory which  he  was  required  to  make,  under  the 
pain  of  losing  his  crown.  The  affairs  of  Saxony, 
however,  were  soon  adjusted.  All  minor  dif- 
ferences were  immediately  forgotten:  the  strides 
of  Russia,  the  aggrandizement  of  Prussia,  the 
terrors  of  Austria,  were  buried  in  oblivion:  all 
lesser  subjects  of  alarm  were  absorbed  in  the 
pressing  danger  arising  from  the  return  of  Na- 
poleon to  the  throne  of  France.  Alexander  was 
profoundly  irritated  at  the  event.  Alone  he  had 
for  long  contended  against  the  other  powers  at 
the  Congress  for  the  maintenance  of  Napoleon, 
in  the  island  of  Elba,  as  a  thing  to  which,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  his  personal  honour  was  engaged ; 
and  he  felt  it,  therefore,  as  a  personal  injury, 


*  Cap.,  i.,  177,  180.    Hard.,  xii.,  475,  476.    Schoell,  xi,, 
207,  208. 
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when  the  object  of  his  solicitude  was  the  first 
himself  to  break  his  engagement.  Much  un- 
certainty at  first  prevailed  as  to  the  place  of  his 
destination,  and  many  suspected  it  was  Naples, 
where  Murat  was  openly  preparing  for  hostili- 
ties: but  all  doubt  was  soon  removed;  the  posts 
of  the  succeeding  days  brought  intelligence  by  the 
way  of  Turin,  that  he  had  landed  in  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Juan,  near  Frejus;  that  he  had  taken  the 
road  for  Paris  through  the  mountains  of  Gap: 
in  fine,  that  Labedoyere  and  the  garrison  of  Gre- 
noble had  joined  him,  and  he  was  making  an 
unresisted  and  triumphant  progress  towards  Ly- 
ons.* 

As  the  revolt  of  the  army  and  approaching 
Decided  meas-  downfall  of  the  throne  of  Louis 
uresottheCon-  XVIII.  could  no  longer  be  doubted, 
#ress  against  the  Congress  took  the  most  vigor- 
ous measures  to  provide  against 


Napoleoa. 


the  danger.  The  cabinet  of  Vienna  felt  it  in- 
cumbent on  it  to  take  the  lead  on  this  occasion ; 
not  only  as  its  apprehensions  had  been  the  main 
cause  of  the  late  divisions  which  had  prevailed 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  allies,  but  because  Na- 
poleon, relying  on  his  family  connexion  with  the 
imperial  house  of  Hapsburg,  had  disseminated 
with  profusion,  on  his  road  to  Grenoble,  a  procla- 
mation, in  which  he  declared  that  he  had  returned 
to  France  with  the  concurrence  of  Austria,  and 
that  he  was  speedily  to  be  supported  by  a  hun- 
dred thousand  of  the  troops  of  that  nation.  Met- 
ternich,  therefore,  in  the  first  formal 
March  12.  meetmg  hebj  t0  deliberate  on  the  course 
which  should  be  pursued,  stated,  that  "it  would 
be  worthy  of  the  allied  powers,  and  of  the  high- 
est importance  in  the  existing  crisis,  to  express 
their  opinion  on  an  event  which  could  not  fail 
to  create  a  great  sensation  in  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope; that  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  in  quitting  the 
island  of  Elba,  and  disembarking  in  France  at 
the  head  of  an  armed  force,  had  openly  rendered 
himself  the  disturber  of  the  general  peace;  that 
as  such  he  could  no  longer  claim  the  protection 
of  any  treaty  or  law;  that  the  powers  who  had 
signed  the  treaty  of  Paris  felt  themselves  in  an 
especial  manner  called  upon  to  declare  in  the 
face  of  Europe  in  what  light  they  viewed  that  at- 
tempt; that  they  should  add,  that  they  were  re- 
solved at  all  hazards  to  carry  into  effect  the 
whole  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Paris;  and 
that  they  were  all  prepared  to  support  the  King 
of  France  with  their  whole  forces,  in  the  event 
of  circumstances  rendering  their  assistance  ne- 
cessary." These  sentiments,  which  had  been 
previously  concerted  with  Talleyrand,  specially 
in  order  to  detach  the  cause  of  Napoleon  from 
that  of  the  independence  of  the  French  monar- 
chy, met  with  the  unanimous  and  cordial  con- 
currence of  all  present;  and,  in  consequence,  a 
declaration  was  forthwith  drawn  up  and  signed 
by  all  the  powers,  which,  in  the  most  rigid  terms, 
proscribed  Napoleon  as  a  public  enemy,  with 
whom  neither  peace  nor  truce  could  be  concluded, 
and  expressed  the  determination  of  the  powers 
to  employ  the  whole  forces  at  their  disposal,  to 
prevent  Europe  from  being  again  plunged  into 
the  abyss  of  revolution. tt 


*  Sir  C.  Stuart's  Despatch  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  March  8, 
1815,  Cap.,  i..  179,  185.     Thib.,  x  ,  224,  225. 

t  Schoell,  Hist,  des  Trait  ,xi.,  207,  208.  Cap.,  i,  182,  183. 

t  "The  powers  which  signed  the  treaty  of  Paris,  reas- 
sembled in  Congress  at  Vienna,  informed  of  the  escape  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  of  his  entry  with  an  armed  force 
into  France,  owe  it  to  their  own  dignity,  and  to  the  interest 
of  nations,  to  make  a  solemn  announcement  of  their  senti- 
ments on  the  occasion.     In  breaking,  after  this  manner,  the 


This  energetic  and  decisive  proclamation  was 
immediately  forwarded  to  Paris  by  Military  prcp- 
the  way  of  Strasburg,  with  instruc-  aratioosoftha 
tions  to  the  courier  intrusted  with  it  allled  powers, 
to  circulate  as  many  copies  as  possible  in  the 
different  towns  and  villages  through  which  he 
passed  in  his  route  from  the  Rhine  to  the  capital. 
Nor  were  the  efforts  of  the  allied  sovereigns 
confined  to  mere  denunciations  on  paper:  the 
most  vigorous  measures  were  immediately  taken 
to  assemble  a  powerful  force  in  the  field.  The 
Russian  troops  in  Poland,  two  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  strong,  were  directed  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  march  at  a  moment's 
notice;  and  Alexander  declared  "that  he  was 
ready  to  throw  into  the  crusade  the  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men  of  whom  he  had  the  disposal, 
to  put  an  end  to  these  revolts  of  Prcctorian  guards ; 
and  that,  as  he  was  the  most  culpable  in  having 
retained  Napoleon  so  long  at  Elba,  so  he  would 
be  the  first  to  repair  his  fault:"  Austria  put  on 
the  war  footing  her  armies  in  Italy  and  Germany, 
amounting  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men :  Prussia  called  forth  the  landwehr  in  all  her 
dominions,  and  raised  her  forces  to  two  hundred 
thousand  men,  of  whom  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  were  ordered  to  march  to  the  Low 
Countries:  the  lesser  states  of  Germany  all  called 
out  their  respective  contingents,  and,  amid  the 
songs  of  triumph  and  threats  of  vengeance, 
moved  towards  the  Rhine:  while  England,  now 
delivered  from  the  pressure  of  the  American  war, 
exerted  extraordinary  activity  both  in  pouring 
troops  into  Flanders,  and  providing  for  the  equip- 
ment of  the  newly-raised  forces  of  the  Belgians: 
numerous  levies  were  raised  in  Hanover,  and 
the  old  troops  already  had  begun  their  march  for 
the  Flemish  frontier:  even  Denmark  and  Swe- 
den, forgetting  their  recent  divisions,  began  to 
arm,  and  prepared  to  join  the  general  coalition 
of  Europe;  and  the  Swiss  cantons,  departing 
from  the  cautious  neutrality  hitherto  preserved, 
prepared  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  strife,  and 
assail  France  on  the  side  where  it  was  most  vul- 
nerable; while  Spain  and  Portugal  joined  in  the 
general  league,  and  slowly  prepared  their  bat- 
talions to  march  towards  the  Pyrenees.  And 
thus  was  verified  the  saying  of  Chateaubriand, 
"that  if  the  cocked-hat  and  surtout  of  Napoleon 
were  placed  on  a  stick  on  the  shores  of  Brest,  it 
would  cause  Europe  to  run  to  arms  from  one 
end  to  the  other."* 

The  imminent  danger  which  the  whole  pow- 

convention  which  had  established  him  in  the  island  of  Elba, 
Bonaparte  has  destroyed  the  sole  legal  title  to  which  his 
political  existence  is  attached.  By  reappearing  in  Franca, 
with  projects  of  trouble  and  overthrow,  he  has  not  less  de 
privet)  himself  of  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  made  it 
evident  in  the  face  of  the  universe  that  there  can  no  longer 
be  either  peace  or  truce  with  him.  The  powers,  therefore, 
declare  that  Bonaparte  has  placed  himself  out  of  the  pale. 
of  civil  and  social  relations,  and  that,  as  the  general  enemy 
and  disturber  of  the  world,  he  is  abandoned  to  public  jus- 
tice. They  declare,  at  the  same  time,  that  firmly  resolved 
to  maintain  untouched  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  30th  of  May, 
1814,  and  the  dispositions  sanctioned  by  that  treaty,  they 
will  employ  the  whole  means  at  their  disposal  to  secure  the 
preservation  of  general  peace,  the  object  of  all  their  efforts  ; 
and  although  firmly  persuaded  that  the  whole  of  France 
will  combine  to  crush  this  last  mad  attempt  of  criminal  am- 
bition, yet,  if  it  should  prove  otherwise,  they  declare  that 
they  are  ready  to  unite  all  their  efforts,  and  exert  all  the 
powers  at  their  disposal,  to  give  the  King  of  France  all 
necessary  assistance,  and  make  common  cause  against  all 
those  who  shall  compromise  the  public  tranquillity.  — Met- 
ternich,  Talleyrand,  Wellington,  IIardknbero, 
Nesselrode,  Lowenheim." — See  Schoell,  Recueil  det 
Ptices  OJicielles,  v  ,  1. 

*  Cap.,  i.,  194,  196.    Schoell,  Hist,  des  Trait,  de  Paix, 
xi.,  213,  214. 
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Settlement  of  ers  ran  from  tne  return  of  Napoleon 
the  affairs  of   speedily  led  to  a  decision  of  the  long- 
Poland,  debated   questions  of   Poland    and 
Saxony.    Russia  at  length  agreed  to  accept  of 
the  Grand-duchy  of  Warsaw,  without  the  for- 
tress of  Thorn  and  its  dependant  territory,  with 
the  exception  of  a  portion  of  it,  containing  eight 
hundred  thousand  souls,  which  was  to  be  ceded 
to  Prussia;  and  it  was  expressly  stipulated  that 
Poland  should  not  be  incorporated  with  Russia, 
but  should  form  a  separate  kingdom,  preserving 
its  own  laws,  institutions,  language,  and  religion. 
After  a  great  deal  of  negotiation,  a  treaty  was 
concluded  on  these  bases  on  the  3d  of  May,  be- 
tween Russia  and  Saxony;  another  on  the  same 
day,  between  Prussia  and  Russia;  and  a  third 
between  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia. 
May      By  these  treaties,  Saxony  ceded  to  Russia 
in  perpetuity  the  Grand-duchy  of  Warsaw,  tp 
be  erected  into  a  separate  kingdom  in  favour  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  but  not  incorporated  with 
that  empire:  the  ancient  town  of  Cracow,  with 
a  small  territory  adjacent,  was  erected  into  a 
separate  republic,  containing  in  all  61,000  souls, 
with  the  shadow,  at  least,  of  independence.     By 
this  treaty  a  portion  of  Poland  recovered  its  long- 
lost  nationality:  above  four  millions  of  Sarma- 
tians  were  restored  to  the  rank  of  a  separate 
people  :  the  Russian  viceroy  at  Warsaw  main- 
tained regal  state,  surrounded  by  Polish  soldiers, 
Polish  uniforms,  Polish  ministers,  and  Polish 
institutions.    A  constitution,  defective,  indeed,  in 
some  essential  particulars  establishing  the  ele- 
ments of  freedom,  but  still  a  vast  improvement 
upon  its  old  stormy  coniitia,  was  guarantied; 


such  was  the  growth  of  the  nation,  and  the  im- 
provement of  its  strength  under  the  regular  and 
stable  government  which  followed,  that,  on  oc- 
casion of  the  revolt  of  1830,  it  singly  withstood, 
guided  by  the  genius  of  Skrynecki,  the  whole 
military  force  of  Russia  for  nine  months,  and 
was  at  leng'h  subdued  only  by  the  accession  of 
Prussia  tc  the  league  of  its  enemies.  Such  as 
they  we«e,  these  blessings  were  mainly  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  philanthropic  disposition  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  and  the  determined  stand 
made  by  Lord  Castlereagh :  but,  in  common 
with  many  other  guarantees  of  real  freedom,  they 
perished  fifteen  years  afterward  under  the  as- 
sault of  Democracy,  roused  into  frantic  activity 
by  the  triumph  of  the  barricades,  which  subverted 
the  throne  of  Charles  X.* 

The  decision  of  the  question  regarding  Saxony 

was  somewhat  more  expeditious. 

And  of  Saxony.  The  unhappy  Frederic  Augustus, 

who,  since  the  fatal  overthrow  of  Leipsic,  had 
inhabited  the  castle  of  Fredericksfield  as  a  sort 
of  slate  prisoner,  was  invited  by  the  allied  sov- 
ereigns to  approach  the  vicinity  of  Vienna,  and 
arrived  at  Presburg  on  the  4th  of  March,  just 
two  days  before  intelligence  arrived  of  the  de- 
parture of  Napoleon  from  Elba.  By  the  inter- 
vention of  Great  Britain,  this  intricate  and  deli- 
cate negotiation  was  adjusted ;  the  share  of  Sax- 
ony devolving  to  Prussia  was  reduced  to  a  ter- 
ritory containing  1,100,000  souls;  and  Hanover 
was  contented  with  a  portion  containing  250.000. 
Prussia  accepted  these  modifications;  and  the 
King  of  Saxony,  threatened  with  the  total  loss 
of  his  dominions  in  the  event  of  refusal,  had  no 
alternative,  after  long  holding  out,  but  compli- 
ance.    Under  protest,  therefore,  that  his  consent 


to  the  alienation  of  so  large  a  portion  of  his  do- 
minions was  constrained,  he  submitted  to  the 
conditions;  the  King  of  Prussia  was 
authorized,  by  a  note  of  the  Congress, 
to  take  possession  of  the  ceded  territory;  and  at 
length,  by  a  formal  treaty  concluded  on 
the  18th  of  May,  peace  was  finally  con-  May' 
eluded  between  the  contending  parties.     By  this- 
treaty,  Saxony  ceded  to  Prussia,  in  perpetuity, 
the  whole  of  Lower  Lusatia,  part  of  Upper  Lusa- 
tia,  the  fortress  and  circle  of  Wittenberg,  the  cir- 
cle of  Thuringia,  and  various  other  territories  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  containing  1,100,000 
souls.    Prussia  at  the  same  time  acquired  a 
portion  of  the  Grand-duchy  of  Warsaw,  con- 
taining 810,000  inhabitants,  in  addition  to  the 
whole  territories  which  she  possessed  before  the 
battle  of  Jena;   acquisitions  which  raised  her 
population  to  above  ten  millions  of  souls,  and 
elevated  her  to  the  rank  of  a  first-rate  power. 
Dresden,  Leipsic,  and  not  quite  two  thirds  of  his 
old  dominions,  remained  to  the  King  of  Saxony ; 
and  although  Europe  deeply  sympathized  with 
the  cruel  partition  of  the  territories  of  an  ancient 
and  respectable  house,  yet  it  was  impossible  to 
deny  that  the  sovereign  had  brought  the  catas- 
trophe upon  himself;  and  that,  as  he  had  cast  in 
his  lot  with  Napoleon,  largely  participated  in 
his  conquests,  and  to  the  last  resisted  all  the  ef- 
forts of  the  allies  to  detach  him  from  his  alliance, 
so  he  could  not  in  justice  complain  if  he  shared 
his  fall.* 

It  only  remains  to  add,  before  finally  taking 
leave  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
that  on  two  points  of  importance  ^sVforthe  free 
to  the  internal  interests  of  Europe,  navigation  of  the 
and  the  general  interest  of  human-  Rhine,  and  the 
ity,  its  deliberations,  actuated  by 
philanthropy  and  guided  by  wis- 
dom, conferred  a  lasting  benefit  on  mankind. 
1st.  Wise  regulations  were  established  for  se- 
curing the  free  navigation  of  its  great  rivers, 
particularly  the  Rhine,  the  Neckar,  and  the 
Meuse,  without,  at  the  same  time,  abrogating 
the  just  rights  of  the  potentates  who  were  inter- 
ested in  the  dues  of  its  passage.  Moderate  du- 
ties were  established,  to  be  drawn  by  a  central 
board,  and  allotted  to  each  of  the  proprietors  who 
substantiated  titles  in  proportion  to  their  respect- 
ive interests.  The  rents  amounted  to  511,000 
florins,  or  £42,000  a  year.  2d.  The  great  and 
important  subject  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons had  petitioned  the  King  of  England  to  use 
his  endeavours  to  procure  the  abolition,  by  all 
civilized  nations,  of  this  infamous  traffic,  and 
several  states  had  concluded  treaties  with  Great 
Britain,  more  or  less  stringent,  for  its  limitation 
or  abolition.  In  particular,  this  had  Feb  19  1610- 
been  done  by  a  treaty  witli  the  court 
of  Rio  Janeiro  in  1810,  and  Sweden  March3,1813. 
in  1813.  Denmark  had  previously  set  the  first 
examble  of  the  great  deed  of  justice,  by  abolish- 
ing the  traffic  in  1794,  by  an  edict  to 
come  into  operation  after  the  lapse  of 
ten  years 

reagh  had  addressed  a  circular  to  all  the  allied 
powers,  earnestly  requesting  their  co-operation  in. 
that  great  object;  and  not  only  had  they  all  ex- 
pressed opinions  favourable  to  the  proposed  ab- 
olition, but  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  by  a 


abolition  of  the 
slave-trade. 


Jan.  1,  1794. 
Before  leaving  Paris,  Lord  Castle- 


*  See  the  Treaties  in  Martens's  N.  R.,  ii.,  236,251  ;  iv., 
127  ;  and  abridged  in  Schoell,  Trait,  de  Paix,  xi.,  74,  89. 


*  See  the  Treaty  in  Martens's  N.R.,ii.,  272;  and  Schoell, 
xi..  61. 
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Jan.  21  and 
22,  1813. 


June  15  1815  decree  m  June,  1815,  abolished  it  in 
his  dominions.  A  treaty  was  also 
July  5, 1814.  concluded  between  England  and 
Spain,  by  which  the  King  of  Spain  engaged  to 
take  efficacious  measures  for  abolishing  the 
slave-trade  throughout  his  dominions; 
and  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  a  great 
step  was  made  in  the  same  career  by 
a  treaty  with  Portugal,  by  which  the  slave-trade 
was  absolutely  prohibited  to  the  subjects  of  Por- 
tugal to  the  north  of  the  equator:  no  less  than 
.£600,000  was  the  price  paid  by  England  for  this 
concession  to  the  principles  of  humanity.  Great 
resistance,  however,  was  made  by  France  and 
Spain  to  the  efforts  of  Lord  Castlereagh  to  pro- 
cure the  consent  of  their  respective  courts  to  the 
entire  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  within  any 
Feb  8  1815  ^m^tec'  period;  and  all  that  he  could 
obtain  was  a  joint  declaration,  sign- 
ed by  all  the  powers,  of  their  abhorrence  of  the 
traffic,  and  their  desire  for  its  being  effectually 
put  an  end  to,  but  leaving  the  period  for  its  en- 
tire abolition  to  be  fixed  by  separate  negotiations 
between  the  different  powers.* 

It  was  not  surprising  that  the  European  pow- 
Retum  of  Na-  ers  strove  to  reconcile  their  divis- 
poleon  from  ions  and  accommodate  their  differ- 
Elba.  ences  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna ; 

for  an  event  had  now  occurred  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  which  again  placed  the  fate 
of  the  world  at  hazard,  and  loudly  called  for  their 
united  efforts  to  stem  the  torrent  of  evil.  This 
event  was  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba. 

With  a  blindness  to  the  future  and  probable 

course  of  events,  which  now  ap- 

intuationof  Na-  i  -__ui      i •.    x- 

poleon  at  Elba.  Pears  scarcely  conceivable,  but  of 
Commencement  which,  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of 
of  a  conspiracy    Fontainebleau.t  Lord  Castlereagh 

favour1106"111'8  nad  tul'y  aPPreciated  the  danger, 
the  unreflecting  generosity  of  the 

allied  sovereigns  had  assigned  to  Napoleon,  in 
independent  sovereignty,  a  little  island  on  the 
Tuscan  coast,  within  sight  of  Italy,  within  a  few 
days'  sail  of  France,  and  in  a  situation,  of  all 
others,  the  most  favourable  for  carrying  on  in- 
trigues with  both  countries.  As  if,  too,  they  had 
purposely  intended  to  invite  a  second  descent,  he 
was  placed  there  with  an  ample  revenue;  an 
armed  force,  which  was  soon  raised,  by  veterans 
who  flocked  to  his  standard  from  the  adjacent 
shores,  to  above  a  thousand  tried  and  experien- 
ced soldiers ;  and  three  small  vessels  of  war  at 
his  disposal,  while  there  was  not  a  single  Eng- 
lish line-of-battle  ship  or  frigate  to  prevent  an 
expedition  sailing  against  the  coast  of  France. 
Sir  Neil  Campbell  and  the  other  allied  commis- 
sioners, indeed,  were  there,  and  enjoyed  a  large 
share  of  the  society  of  the  emperor;  but  they 
were  merely  a  species  of  accredited  diplomatists 
at  his  court;  they  could  only  report  to  their  re- 
spective cabinets  what  was  going  on,  and  were 
neither  entitled  to  restrain  his  proceedings,  nor 
had  they  any  armed  force  at  their  disposal  to  co- 
erce his  attempts.  A  brig  of  eighteen  guns,  in- 
deed, cruised  off  the  island;  but  it  was  wholly 
unable  to  blockade  Porto  Ferrajo,  or  prevent  the 
descent  of  the  emperor  at  the  head  of  his  Guards 
on  the  adjacent  shores.  It  was  easy  to  foresee 
what  would  be  the  result  of  this  extraordinary 
facility  afforded  to  the  dethroned  conqueror.  A 
constant  correspondence  was  maintained  by  Na- 
poleon with  his  adherents  in  France  and  Italy : 


*  Schoell,  Hist,  des  Trait,  de  Pais,  xi.,  247,  257,  and  173, 
189.  t  Ante,  iv.,  403. 


his  friends  and  relatives  were  continually  in 
communication  with,  or  visiting  him;  and  soon 
a  vast  conspiracy  was  formed,  with  its  centre  in 
Paris,  and  its  ramifications  throughout  the  whole 
army  and  a  great  part  of  the  civil  functionaries, 
and  having  lor  its  object  to  overturn  the  dynasty 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  replace  the  emperor  on  the 
throne.* 

The  inferior  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army 
were  in  an  especial  manner  the  seat 
of  this  conspiracy.     The  marshals  ££*££ 
and  generals,  worn  out  with  war,  army, ami  Na 
and  glad  at  any  price  to  secure  the  poleou's corra 
peaceable  possession  of  their  titles  8l""'d'nc(l 
and  fortunes,  had  in  good  faith,  for  Iurat- 

the  most  part,  embraced  the  party  of  the  Restora- 
tion: but  though  the  troops  had  formally  taken 
the  oath  to  the  new  government,  yet  in  their 
hearts  they  had  never  renounced  their  allegiance 
to  the  emperor;  and  their  devotion  to  him  was 
only  the  more  profound,  that  "distance  lent  en- 
chantment to  the  view/'  and  that  no  present  fa- 
tigue or  sufferings  interfered  with  the  charm  of 
old  recollections.  The  snows  of  Russia,  the 
overthrow  of  Leipsic,  the  disasters  of  France, 
were  forgotten:  he  appeared  only  lo  their  recol- 
lection as  the  hero  of  Rivoli  or  Austerlitz:  the 
resistless  chief  who  led  them,  conquering  and  to 
conquer,  to  every  capital  of  Europe.  These  feel- 
ings were  all  but  universal  in  the  troops  and  in 
the  officers,  from  the  colonels  downward;  and 
while  the  generals  and  marshals  besieged  the 
antechambers  of  the  Tuileries,  and  signed  loyal 
addresses  resounding  with  thefleurs-de-lys,  Hen- 
ry IV.,  and  the  white  flag,  the  poor  soldiers,  oft- 
en the  last  depositaries  in  a  corrupted  age  of 
fidelity  and  attachment,  in  secret  adhered  to  their 
old  allegiance:  they  guarded  the  emperor's  ea- 
gles as  their  household  gods,  kept  the  tricolour 
cockades  with  pious  care  in  their  knapsacks, 
spoke  with  rapture  of  his  exploits  in  their  bar- 
racks, and  worshipped  his  image  in  their  hearts, 
Various  words  to  signify  the  beloved  object  were 
invented,  and,  though  known  to  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands,  the  secret  was  religiously  pre- 
served: he  was  called  "  Pere  la  Violette,"  and 
the  "Petit  Caporal;"  and  the  rumour  spread 
through  the  army,  "that  he  would  appear  with 
the  violet  in  spring  on  the  Seine,  to  chase  from 
thence  the  priests  and  emigrants  who  have  in- 
sulted the  national  glory."t 

Its  close  proximity  to  the  Italian  shore  led  nat- 
urally to  a  secret  correspondence  M 
between  the  island  of  Elba  and  the  ^SdeliSr 
court  of  Naples.     Murat,  ever  gov-  with  Marat. 
erned  by  ambition,  and  yet  desti-  Profound  dis- 

tute  of  the  firmness  of  purpose  re-  f'™ulat'°"'  anJ 
...  ...  r     ,  •   i  life  in  Elba. 

quisite  to  render  it  successful,  now 

found  that  his  vacillation  of  conduct  had  ruined 
him  with  the  aristocratic,  as  it  had  formerly 
done  with  the  Revolutionary  party,  and  the  allies 
were  little  disposed  to  reward  his  deviation  from 
his  engagements  by  the  lasting  possession  of  the 
throne  of  Naples.  He  threw  himself  once  more 
into  the  arms  of  France,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  the  descent  of  Napoleon  on  the  coast  of 
Provence  should  be  contemporaneous  with  the 
advance  of  his  troops  to  the  Po,  and  the  procla- 
mation of  the  great  principle  of  Italian  unity 
and  independence.  At  the  same  time,  various 
illustrious  strangers  of  both  sexes  visited  Napo- 
leon at  Elba;  among  the  former  was  Lord  Eb- 


*  Sir  Neil  Campbell's  MS.     Thib.,  x.,  223,  225.     Cap., 
i.,  104.     Montg  ,  viii.,  98,  99. 

►  Cap.,  i.,  110.  113.    Thib.,  x.,  224,  225 
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rington,  who  has  given  the  world  a  most  inter- 
esting account  of  his  conversation  with  the  fall- 
en hero ;  among  the  latter,  the  Polish  lady  who 
had  fascinated  him  before  the  battle  of  Eylau,* 
the  French  countesses  who  had  alleviated  his 
anguish  amid  the  desertions  of  Fontainebleau.t 
Amid  this  varied  society,  by  some  of  whom  the 
great  intrigue  which  was  going  forward  was 
conducted,  the  language  of  the  emperor  was  al- 
ways the  same,  and  his  profound  powers  of  dis- 
simulation were  never  more  strikingly  evinced. 
To  the  English,  he  spoke  only  of  the  new  con- 
stitutions in  France,  the  errors  and  difficulties  of 
the  king;  the  irretrievable  folly  of  the  Bour- 
bons; the  inapplicability  of  British  institutions 
to  the  present  state  of  French  society;  the  im- 
possibility of  finding  a  Chamber  of  Deputies 
not  either  servile  or  turbulent ;  the  entire  termi- 
nation of  his  own  political  existence,  and  the 
calm  eye  with  which  he  now  looked  back  on 
the  stormy  scene  in  which  he  had  no  longer  any 
interest.  To  Sir  Neil  Campbell,  in  particular, 
he  was  apparently  communicative  and  confi- 
dential in  the  highest  degree ;  almost  every 
morning  he  admitted  him  to  his  breakfast-table, 
when  the  conversation  ranged  over  every  sub- 
ject of  history  and  politics ;  they  then  strolled 
out  along  the  beach,  in  company  with  some  of 
the  other  commissioners,  and  he  not  unfrequent- 
ly  embarked  with  Sir  Neil  alone  in  a  small 
boat,  under  pretence  of  fishing,  and  when  he  got 
a  little  way  out  from  the  shore,  said,  "  Now  we 
are  out  of  their  hearing,  ask  me  anything,  and  I 
will  tell  you."  By  these  means  the  emperor  so 
far  gained  upon  the  confidence  of  that  able  offi- 
cer, that  he  contented  himself  with  reporting 
these  precious  conversations  to  his  cabinet,  and, 
deeming  no  danger  at  hand,  though  not  unlike- 
ly at  some  future  period  to  occur,  was  frequent- 
ly absent  for  days  together,  at  Florence  or  Leg- 
horn, where  he  had  several  interesting  acquaint- 
ances. But  even  if  he  had  been  every  day  at 
the  emperor's  side,  it  would  have  been  of  no 
avail,  for  there  were  no  visible  preparations  go- 
ing on;  if  there  had,  he  had  no  force  whatever 
at  his  disposal  to  check  them ;  and  his  instruc- 
tions were  merely  to  attend  General  Bonaparte 
to  Elba,  to  see  him  established  there,  and  re- 
main as  long  as  the  ex-emperor  might  desire  his 
presence.j§ 

All  things  being  at  length  in  readiness,  and  the 
Napoleon's  preparations  in  France,  by  means 
preparations  of  the  inferior  officers  of  the  army, 
for emharking  the  veteran  Republicans  at  Paris, 
from  Elba.  an(j  tne  0\<\  imperial  functionaries 
still  retained  in  office  by  the  government,  com- 
pleted, Napoleon,  on  the  26th  of  February,  gave 
a  brilliant  ball  at  Porto  Ferrajo  to  the  principal 
persons  of  the  island,  over  which  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  his  sister,  the  Princess  Pauline,  who 
presided,  threw  an  unusual  lustre.  Sir  Neil 
Campbell,  unfortunately,  was  absent,  having 
sailed  on  the  17th  in  the  Partridge  for  Leghorn  ; 

*  Ante,  ii.,  478.  t  Ante,  iv.,404. 

%  Sir  Neil  Campbell's  MS.,  Cap.,  i.,  121,  126.  Lord  Eb- 
Tington's  Conversations  with  Napoleon  in  Elba,  23,  36. 

t)  '•  You  will  pay  every  proper  respect  and  attention  to 
Napoleon,  to  whose  secure  asylum  in  Elba  it  is  the  wish  of 
his  royal  highness,  the  prince  regent,  to  afford  every  facil- 
ity and  protection;  anil  you  will  acquaint  Napoleon,  in 
suitable  terms  of  attention,  that  you  are  directed  to  reside 
in  the  island  till  farther  orders,  if  he  should  consider  that 
the  presence  of  a  British  officer  can  be  of  any  use  in  pro- 
tecting the  island  and  his  person  against  insult  or  attack." 
— Lord  Castlerbaqh's  Instructions  to  Sin  Neil  Camp- 
bell, Pans,  lfifA  of  April,  1814.  Sir  Neil  Camp- 
bell's MS. 


and  so  well  had  the  preparations  for  departure 
been  concealed,  that  Captain  Adige  of  the  Par- 
tridge, who  was  cruising  round  the  island,  had  no 
conception  that  any  departure  was  intended,  and 
sailed  from  Leghorn  the  very  day  of  Napoleon's 
embarcation.  Sir  Neil  was  well  aware  that 
Napoleon  meditated  an  outbreak,  and  some  re- 
cent indications,  particularly  the  arrival  of  three 
feluccas  from  Naples,  made  him  suspect  that  it 
would  ere  long  occur;  but  as  he  had  no  force 
at  his  disposal,  and  the  single  British  cruiser, 
the  Partridge  of  eighteen  guns,  was  wholly  un- 
equal to  the  encounter  of  the  whole  flotilla  of 
Napoleon,  he  contented  himself  with  warning 
government  of  the  chance  of  his  escape,*  and 
had  gone  to  Leghorn,  principally  to  concert 
measures  with  Lord  Burghersh,  the  British  en- 
voy at  Florence,  on  the  means  of  averting  the 
danger  which  appeared  approaching,  by  detach- 
a  line-of-battle  ship  and  frigate  which  lay  at 
Genoa  to  cruise  off  the  island,  when  in  his  ab- 
sence it  actually  occurred. t 

While  Napoleon's  mother  and  sister  were  do- 
ing the  honours  of  the  ball,  he  him-  Leaves  Elba 
self  walked  around  the  room,  con  ver-  and  steers  for 
sing  in  the  most  affable  manner  with  the  Gulf  of 
the  guests;  and  meanwhile  secret  Juan- 
orders  had  been  despatched  to  his  Guards  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  on  the  quay.  At  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they  were  all  drawn  up 
there,  in  number  about  eleven  hundred,  of  whom, 
four  hundred  were  of  the  Old  Guard,  under  the 
command  of  Bertrand,  Drouot,  and  Cambronne. 
Napoleon  joined  them  at  half  past  four,  and  or- 
ders were  immediately  given  for  commencing 
the  embarcation.  By  seven  o'clock  it  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  emperor  stepped  on  board  the  In- 
constant brig,  which  contained  four  hundred  of 
his  old  comrades  in  arms.  His  air  was  calm 
and  serene ;  he  merely  said,  in  an  under  voice, 
to  those  around  him,  "The  die  is  now  cast." 
The  eyes  of  Bertrand  gleamed  with  joy;  Drouot 
was  pensive  and  thoughtful ;  Cambronne  seem- 
ed entirely  occupied  with  the  arrangement  of  his 
soldiers.  It  was  dark  when  the  flotilla,  which 
consisted  in  all  of  seven  small  vessels,  got  un- 
der weigh;  Napoleon  had  given  out  to  the  in- 
habitants "that  he  was  going  to  the  coast  of 
Barbary  to  chastise  the  pirates,  who  from  time 
immemorial  had  infested  the  coasts  of  Elba;" 
and  sealed  instructions  were  delivered  to  the 
captain  of  the  Inconstant,  not  to  be  read  till  they 
were  at  open  sea.  The  night  was  calm,  the 
wind  light  from  the  south;  and  it  was  not  till 
they  were  two  leagues  from  the  harbour  that 
the  captain  opened  his  instructions,  and  saw  that 
his  destination  was  the  Gulf  of  Juan,  on  the 
coast  of  Provence.  He  immediately  steered  in 
that  direction,  and  the  transports  of  the  soldiers 

*  "  If  I  may  venture  an  opinion  upon  Bonaparte's  plan,  I 
think  he  will  leave  General  Bertrand  to  defend  Porto  Fer- 
rajo, as  he  has  a  wife  and  several  children  with  him,  to 
whom  he  is  extremely  attached,  and  probably  will  not  com- 
municate his  intentions  to  him  till  the  last  moment.  He 
will  take  with  him  General  Drouot,  and  those  of  his  Guards 
upon  whom  he  can  most  depend,  embarking  General  Cam- 
bronne (a  -iesperate,  uneducated  ruffian,  who  was  a  drum- 
mer with  him  in  Egypt)  in  the  Inconstant,  L'Etoile.  and 
the  other  vessels  mentioned  in  the  memorandum  ;  he  will 
go  himself,  probably  a  day  or  two  before  the  troops,  with 
General  Drouot  in  the  Caroline,  and  the  place  of  disem 
barcation  will  be  Gaeta,  on  the  coast  of  Naples,  or  Civita 
Vecchia,  if  Murat  has  previously  advanced  to  Rome."— Sir 
N.  Campbell  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  dated  Leghorn, 
idth  of  February,  1815 ;  Sir  N.  Campbell's  MS.  Papers, 
Despatch  No.  45. 

f  Sir  N.  Campbell's  MS.  Jour.     Captain  Adige'a  Report 
to  Admiral  Penrose,  March  15,  1815. 
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could  no  longer  be  restrained.  "  Officers  and  sol- 
diers of  my  guard,"  said  Napoleon,  "  we  are  go- 
ing to  France."  Loud  cries  of  Vive  I'Empereur 
immediately  burst  out  on  all  sides,  but  after  the 
first  transport  of  enthusiasm  was  over,  sad  pre- 
sentiments filled  the  breasts  of  the  soldiers;  the 
recollection  of  Moscow  and  Leipsic  returned  to 
their  minds,  and  even  the  bravest  hesitated  as 
to  the  result  of  an  expedition,  in  which  the  em- 
peror, at  the  head  of  a  thousand  men,  set  out  to 
brave  the  military  lbrce  of  all  Europe.* 
During  the  night  the  wind  tell,  and  at  day- 
break  they  were  only  six  leagues 
laXfg'there.  from  the  nearest  point  of  Elba.  Na- 
poleon  shut  himself  up  in  his  cabin, 
and  dictated  those  proclamations  to  the  people 
and  army,  which  soon  thrilled  the  breast  of 
France,  from  Calais  to  Bayonne.  Some  of  the 
least  resolute  on  board,  seeing  the  wind  fail, 
suggested  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  return  to 
Porto  Ferrajo;  but  the  emperor  replied,  "If  the 
ships  are  too  heavily  laden,  throw  all  the  bag- 
gage overboard;  the  idea  of  returning  to  Elba  is 
pusillanimous;  we  bear  France  on  the  point  of 
„  our  swords."     Opposite  Leghorn  on  the 

e  '  '  27th,  a  French  frigate  was  described  five 
leagues  to  windward,  but  it  did  not  approach. 
The  Zephyr  French  brig  soon  after  came  within 
hail ;  the  soldiers  took  otf  their  caps,  and  lay  flat 
on  deck  to  avoid  discovery;  and  the  captain 
having  asked  if  they  had  come  from  Elba,  and 
how  was  Napoleon,  he  himself  answered,  "  II  se 
porte  a  merveille."  Suspecting  nothing,  the 
F  b  29  kr't?  passed  on;  on  the  evening  of  the 
29th,  the  lolly  towers  of  Antibes  were  de- 
scried ;  and  Napoleon,  amid  loud  cheers,  read 
his  proclamation  to  his  soldiers,  who  all  mount- 
ed ttie  tricolour  cockade.  Without  molestation, 
the  fleet  pursued  its  course;  soon  the  olive-clad 
slopes  of  Cannes  opened  to  the  view,  and  at 
M  three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  1st 

arc  '  of  March,  the  whole  vessels  cast  anchor 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Juan.  The  Old  Guard,  under 
Drouot,  was  immediately  landed  without  oppo- 
sition; shortly  after,  Napoleon  himself  descend- 
ed into  the  long  boat  of  the  brig,  and  approach- 
ed the  shore;  on  reaching  the  sand,  it  was 
moored  to  the  trunk  of  an  olive-tree.  "  That  is 
a  good  omen,"  cried  the  emperor,  whose  mind 
on  momentous  occasions  was  singularly  alive 
to  superstitious  impressions;  and  he  caused  it 
to  be  mentioned  to  his  soldiers,  who  received  it 
with  joyfulness.  Stepping  ashore,  he  gave  a  few 
Napoleons  to  his  officers  to  buy  horses  from  the 
neighbouring  peasants ;  spoke  cheerfully,  and 
with  the  magic  which  he  had  so  wonderfully  at 
his  command,  to  the  men;  encouraged  his  offi- 
cers by  animated  and  varied  conversation;  and 
at  night  the  watches  were  set,  and  the  troops 
bivouacked,  as  on  the  eve  of  the  battles  of  Aus- 
terlitz  or  Wagram.t 

The  dangers  of  the  passage  were  now  over; 
He  marches  by  Dut  there  remained  the  perils  of  the 
Gap  to  Greno-  shore,  whk-h  were  sufficient  to 
fo'e-  daunt    the    most  resolute   breasts. 

Though  the  great  conspiracy,  having  for  its  ob- 
ject the  overthrow  of  the  Bourbons,  had  ramifi- 
cations in  almost  every  regiment  in  the  army, 
yet  it  was  in  a  few  instances  only  that  the  su- 
perior officers  had  been  gained;  and  it  was  as 
yet  uncertain  whether  or  not  the  men  would  dis- 
obey their  orders.    The  first  attempt  was  unsuc- 


*  Sir  Neil  Campbell's  Journal,  MS       Cap.,  i.,  153,  154. 
Beauch.,  iii.,  141,  143.     Thib.,  x.,  225,  226. 
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cessful ;  twenty-five  of  the  Old  Guard  were  sent 
to  Antibes  to  endeavour  to  seduce  the  garrison 
by  the  name  of  the  emperor,  but  General  Cor- 
sin,  who  commanded  in  that  fortress,  ar- 
rested  the  men;  and  on  a  second  detach-  Marchl- 
ment  being  brought  up,  which  began  to  read  at 
the  foot  of  the  rampart  the  proclamations  issued 
by  Napoleon,  he  cut  the  matter  short  by  threat- 
ening to  discharge  the  guns.  This  check  spread 
great  discouragement  among  the  soldiers,  and 
induced  a  moment's  hesitation  in  the  mind  of 
the  emperor ;  but  he  had  gone  too  far  to  recede ; 
and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  following  morning  he 
took  the  road  by  Gap  to  Grenoble,  through  the 
mountains.  Tin's  road,  after  quitting  the  Var 
at  Sisteron,  ascends  into  the  Alpine  range,  which 
it  never  quits  till  it  arrives  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  latter  town.  No  district  of  France  could 
have  been  selected  more  favourable  to  the  em- 
peror's designs;  for  it  contains  no  great  towns 
or  wealthy  districts,  and  the  inhabitants,  strong- 
ly imbued  with  the  feelings  of  Helvetic  independ- 
ence, fearless  and  active,  as  are  all  mountain- 
eers, were  in  great  part  holders  of  national  do- 
mains, and  strongly  imbued  with  the  principles 
of  the  Revolution.  They  received  him,  in  con- 
sequence, with  open  arms ;  and  his  versatile  dis- 
position flattered  the  prevailing  wish  wherever 
he  went.  Everywhere  he  spread  the  announce- 
ments most  likely  to  be  agreeable  to  the  simple 
people  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
Sometimes  he  declared  that  he  was  weary  March  2- 
of  war;  that  he  would  be  as  pacific  as  the  Bour- 
bons; that  he  would  abolish  the  droits  reunis,  and 
never  revive  the  conscription;  at  others,  that 
Austria  had  engaged  to  support  him  with  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men;  that  Murat  was  lbllowing 
him  with  eighty  thousand ;  in  fine,  that  the  Con- 
gress had  dethroned  Louis  XVIII.  On  all  oc- 
casions he  styled  the  people  citizens,  and  spoke 
the  language  most  calculated  to  revive  the  revo- 
lutionary fervour  in  their  minds :  "Why  had  he 
come  to  France  1  why  had  he  hoisted  the  tri- 
colour flagl  It  was  to  restore  the  liberty  of 
1789,  to  recognise  all  the  privileges  conquered 
by  the  Revolution,  to  secure  the  proprietors  of 
the  national  domains  menaced  by  the  Bourbons, 
to  give  equal  rights  to  all."  Meanwhile  the  ad- 
vance was  pressed  with  extraordinary  activity; 
in  the  first  two  days  they  marched  fifty-four 
miles;  at  Digne,  on  the  4th,  his  procla- 
mations  were  printed;  near  Sisteron  the  arch4- 
troops  admired  the  good  fortune  which  had  left 
the  formidable  pass  of  the  Saulce,  between  the 
Durance  and  an  overhanging  precipice,  un- 
guarded; at  Gap  he  rested  a  few  hours,  and  dis- 
tributed his  proclamations,  and  continuing  his 
march  with  ceaseless  vigour,  was  already  ap- 
proaching Grenoble,  when,  on  the  Gth  of  March, 
General  Cambronne,  at  the  head  of  the  leading 
companies,  met  on  the  road  of  Vizi  lie  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  troops  detached  from  the 
garrison  of  that  fortress  to  arrest  his  progress.* 

Hitherto  the  march  of  Napoleon  had  been  un- 
resisted, and  the  dispositions  of  the  Defection  of 
peasants  in   the  country  through  i.nbedoyere, 
which  he  had  passed  had  been  fa-  and  his  diarac- 
vourable;  but  nothing  was  yet  de-  tcr- 
cided.     It  was  not  by  the  mountaineers  of  Dau- 
phiny,  but  the  troops  of  France,  that  the  contest 
for  the  throne  was  to  be  determined;  in  such  an 
enterprise  as  he  was  now  engaged  in,  the  con- 
duct of  the  first  regiment  generally  determines 

*  Cap.,  i.,  145,  148.    Beauch.,  iii.,  149,  161. 
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the  rest,  and  everything  depended  on  the  issue 
of  the  crisis  which  had  now  arrived.  According 
to  the  plan  which  had  been  agreed  on  before 
Napoleon  left  Elba,  part  of  the  garrison  of  Gre- 
noble, under  the  command  of  Colonel  Labedoyere, 
was  to  march  out  to  meet  him ;  and  from  their 
treason  the  defection  of  the  whole  army  was  an- 
ticipated. Labedoyere  was  an  officer  of  hand- 
some figure  and  elegant  manners,  descended  of 
a  respectable  family,  young,  enthusiastic,  and 
daring.  He  had  owed  his  promotion  and  ap- 
pointment to  the  royal  court,  but  his  heart  dwelt 
on  the  glories  of  the  Empire;  he  had  readily 
yielded  at  Paris  to  the  seductions  of  the  salons 
of  the  Duchess  of  St.  Leu,  one  of  the  most  fas- 
cinating supporters  of  Napoleon,  and  his  mind, 
debased  by  the  chicanery  of  the  Revolution,  saw 
nothing  dishonourable  in  holding  a  high  mili- 
tary command  under  the  Bourbons,  and  employ- 
ing the  power  it  gave  him  to  accomplish  their 
destruction.  Charity  forbids  us  to  stigmatize 
such  conduct  by  its  true  appellation.  Infidelity 
and  revolution  had  totally  perverted  the  human 
heart,  and  almost  dried  up  the  springs  of  con- 
science in  many  breasts.  Marlborough  himself, 
in  similar  circumstances,  did  the  same.  It  is 
the  strongest  proof  of  the  peril  of  revolution,  and 
the  infernal  agency  at  work  in  its  creation,  that 
it  overturns  the  whole  principles  of  virtue  in  all 
breasts  save  those  fortified  by  religion,  and  con- 
verts bravery  and  honour  themselves  into  treach- 
ery and  treason.* 

An  accidental  circumstance,  however,  had 
Memorable  wellnigh  frustrated  all  these  arrange- 
meuting  of  ments,  and  overthrown  at  its  very  out- 
Napoleon  set  this  deep-laid  conspiracy.  General 
with  his  Marchand,  the  governor  of  Grenoble, 
troops.  although  an  old  comrade  of  Napoleon 
March".  jn  Egypt,  was  a  man  of  honour,  and 
faithful  to  his  trust,  and,  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
treason  at  work  in  his  garrison,  he  had  despatch- 
ed towards  Vizille  a  battalion  of  infantry  and 
some  guns,  not  under  Labedoyere,  with  orders 
to  observe  the  enemy,  and  retire  before  them  to 
the  ramparts  of  Grenoble,  but  on  no  account  to 
permit  any  communication  with  Napoleon's  sol- 
diers. It  was  with  these  men  that  Cambronne's 
advanced  guard  first  came  up  ;  and  he  was  filled 
■with  consternation  upon  finding,  when  he  ap- 
proached, that  no  signs  of  defection  appeared, 
that  no  parleying  was  permitted  between  the 
troops,  and  that  resistance  was  evidently  pre- 
pared. He  immediately  despatched  an  aid-de- 
camp to  the  emperor,  with  the  alarming  intelli- 
gence. "  We  have  been  deceived,"  said  Napo- 
leon to  Bertrand,  "  but  it  is  no  matter — forward  !" 
Advancing  then  to  the  front  of  the  advanced 
guard,  in  the  well-known  surtout  and  cocked- 
hat  which  had  become  canonized  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  soldiers,  he  said  aloud  to  the  op- 
posite rank,  in  a  voice  tremulous  from  emotion, 
"Comrades,  do  you  know  me  again  1"  "Yes. 
sire!"  exclaimed  the  men.  "  Do  you  recognise 
me,  my  children  1"  he  added:  "  I  am  your  em- 
peror; fire  on  me  if  you  wish;  fire  on  your  fa- 
ther; here  is  my  bosom,"  and  with  that  he  bared 
his  breast.  At  these  words  the  transports  of  the 
soldiers  could  no  longer  be  restrained ;  as  if 
struck  by  an  electric  shock,  they  all  broke  their 
ranks,  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  em- 
peror, embraced  his  knees  with  tears  of  joy,  and 
with  indescribable  fervour  again  raised  the  old 
cry  of  Vive  VEmvereur!    Hardly  had  they  risen 


*  Cap.,  i.,  147,  148. 


from  the  ground  when  the  tricolour  cockade  was 
seen  on  every  breast;  the  eagles  reappeared  on 
the  standards;  and  the  whole  detachment  sent 
out  to  combat  the  emperor  ranged  itself  with 
fervent  devotion  on  his  side.  The  spot  where 
this  memorable  meeting  occurred  is  marked  by 
a  tree  which  overhangs  the  road,  amid  those 
savage  alpine  solitudes;  few  more  interesting 
scenes  are  to  be  met  with,  even  on  the  time-be- 
spangled shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.* 

Meanwhile,  Labedoyere  had  assembled  his 
regiment,  and,  in  defiance  alike  of  the  His  entry 
commands  of  General  Marchand,  and  into  Gre- 
of  the  injunctions  of  the  prefect,  who  nol>le- 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  retain  him  in  his  duty, 
left  Grenoble  at  the  head  of  his  men,  in  the  most 
violent  state  of  excitement.  Hardly  was  he  out 
of  the  gates  when  he  drew  an  eagle  from  his 
pocket,  which  he  embraced  before  the  soldiers, 
who  shouted  Vive  I'Empereur !  and  a  drum  hav- 
ing been  opened  containing  tricolour  cockades, 
which  were  immediately  distributed  among  the 
men,  the  whole,  amid  tumultuous  shouts  of  joy, 
advanced  and  met  Napoleon.  He  bestowed  on 
Labedoyere  the  most  flattering  marks  of  regard, 
and  the  united  columns,  now  nearly  three  thou- 
sand strong,  in  the  afternoon  approached  the  for- 
tress. Marchand  and  the  prefect  did  their  ut- 
most to  induce  the  garrison  to  resist,  but  all  their 
efforts  were  in  vain  :  the  prestige  of  the  emperor 
was  irresistible,  and,  finding  their  orders  disre- 
garded, they  took  the  part  of  men  of  honour, 
and  retired  from  situations  of  trust  in  which 
they  could  no  longer  exercise  their  functions. 
Soon  after,  Napoleon  arrived  at  the  gates  of 
Grenoble,  behind  which  an  enthusiastic  crowd 
of  soldiers  and  citizens  was  assembled,  in  the 
most  vehement  state  of  exultation.  The  gates 
were  locked ;  but  they  were  soon  forced  open,  . 
and  Napoleon  made  his  entry  by  torchlight,  amid  • 
the  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants,  and  took  up 
his  abode  at  the  Cheval  Blanc,  kept  by  an  old 
veteran  of  his  Guard.t 

Three  decrees  of  great  importance  were  issued 
by  the  emperor  from  Grenoble.  The  ttjs  decrees 
first  declared  that  all  the  acts  of  gov-  from  thence, 
ernment  should  henceforth  run  in  his  March  8. 
name ;  this  was  in  effect  to  resume  the  throne. 
By  the  second,  the  National  Guards  of  the  five 
neighbouring  departments  were  called  out  and 
placed  in  activity.  By  the  third,  the  fortress  of 
Grenoble  was  intrusted  to  these  National  Guards. 
At  the  same  time,  he  explained,  in  conversation 
to  M.  Champollion,  the  view  which  he  took  of 
the  altered  state  of  his. affairs.  "The  Bour- 
bons," said  he,  "  had  accustomed  the  people  to 
political  rights:  he  was  prepared  to  follow  out 
the  same  system;  in  a  word,  to  apply  to  the 
cause  of  the  Revolution  the  results  of  a  consti- 
tutional government."  In  conformity  with  these 
ideas,  he  said,  in  answer  to  an  address  from  the 
authorities  and  citizens  of  Grenoble,  "  I  have 
been  too  fond  of  war ;  I  will  wage  it  no  longer; 
I  return  to  restore  its  rights  to  the  nation;  I  de- 
sire only  to  be  its  first  citizen."  In  proc- 
lamations  drawn  in  the  masculine  spirit  arc 
of  ancient  oratory,  one  addressed  to  the  French 
people,  the  other  to  the  army,  he  repudiated  the  $ 
idea  of  their  defeat,  ascribed  their  misfortunes 
to  treachery,  and  invited  them  again  to  range 
themselves  around  the  tricolour  standard.  "  Sol- 
diers !"  said  he,  ,:  we  have  not  been  conquered ! 


*  Cap.,  i  ,  149,  150.     Fleury  de  Chaboulon,  i.,  210,  213. 
Personal  observation  of  the  scene. 
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Two  men  sprung  from  our  ranks  have  betrayed 
our  laurels,  their  country,  their  prince,  their 
benefactor.  Shall  those  whom  we  have  seen 
during  twenty  years  fly  over  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope to  raise  up  opposition  against  us;  who 
•have  passed  their  lives  in  the  enemies'  camps,  ut- 
tering execrations  against  our  beautiful  France; 
shall  they  pretend  to  command  us,  to  enchain 
our  eagles — they  who  have  so  often  quailed  be- 
neath their  glance  1  Shall  we  sutler  them  to 
reap  the  fruit  of  our  glorious  labours;  to  take 
possession  of  our  honours,  of  our  effects  ;  to  ca- 
lumniate your  glory  1  Should  their  reign  con- 
tinue, all  would  be  lost :  even  to  the  recollection  of 
your  glorious  days — with  what  bitterness  do  they 
denounce  them!  how  do  they  seek  to  detract 
from  what  the  world  admires !  and  if  any  de- 
fenders of  your  glory  yet  remain,  it  is  among 
our  ancient  antagonists  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Soldiers  !  in  my  exile  I  have  heard  your  voice: 
I  have  come  hither  through  all  perils,  despite  all 
obstacles:  your  general,  called  to  the  throne  by 
the  choice  of  the  people,  and  elevated  on  your 
bucklers,  is  restored  to  you.  Come  and  join  him ; 
come  and  range  yourselves  under  the  standards 
of  your  chief:  he  has  no  existence  but  in  yours; 
his  interest,  his  honour,  his  glory,  are  no  other 
than  yours.  Victory  will  march  at  the  pas  de 
charge  ,■  the  eagle,  with  the  national  colours,  will 
fly  from  steeple  to  steeple,  till  it  lights  on  the 
towers  of  Notre  Dame.  There  you  will  be  able 
in  safety  to  boast  of  what  you  have  done :  you 
will  be  the  deliverers  of  your  country.  In  your 
old  age,  surrounded  and  respected  by  your  fel- 
low-citizens,  you  will  recount  your  great  deeds; 
you  will  say,  with  pride,  'And  I,  too,  was  part 
of  that  army  which  entered  twice  into  the  walls 
of  Vienna,  which  passed  twice  through  those  of 
Rome,  of  Berlin,  of  Madrid,  of  Moscow,  which 
delivered  Paris  from  the  stains  that  treason  had 
affixed  to  it.'  Honour  to  those  brave  soldiers, 
the  glory  of  their  country !  and  shame  to  the 
criminal  Frenchmen,  in  what  rank  soever  for- 
tune may  have  originally  placed  them,  who  have 
combated  twenty-live  years  with  the  stranger  to 
tear  in  pieces  their  country."* 

While  Napoleon  was  thus  thundering  forth 
Measures  ta-  proclamations  destined  to  strike 
ien  at  Paris  on  again  the  strong  chord  of  French 
the  news  being  nationality,  to  thrill  every  patriotic 
received.  heart  with  emotion,  and  in  their  ul- 

timate effects  convulse  Europe  from  end  to  end, 
the  court  of  the  Tuileries,  thunderstruck  with  the 
intelligence,  vacillated  between  affected  indiffer- 
ence and  real  apprehension.  On  the  morning  of 
the  3d  of  March,  a  telegraphic  despatch  from  the 
prefect  of  Toulon  announced  the  landing  of  Na- 
poleon in  the  Gulf  of  Juan,  and  soon  after  the  full 
details  were  received:  M.  Blacas  treated  the  en- 
terprise with  contempt,  as  the  last  effort  of  a 
madman:  Louis  XVIII.  judged  differently: 
from  the  outset,  he  declared  that  it  threatened 
the  most  serious  consequences.  The  Duke  of 
Berry,  desirous  of  glory,  could  not  conceal  the 
joy  which  he  felt  at  an  event  which  he  doubted 
not  would  add  his  name  to  the  paladins  of  the 
monarchy.  Three  days  after  the  first  news  had 
been  received,  the  confidence  of  the  court  con- 
tinued unabated,  and  exhaled  in  an  indignant 
proclamation,  which  proved  a  feeble  counter- 
poise to  the  heart-stirring  appeals  of  Napoleon, 
which  were  already  beginning  to  convulse 
France.t     As  the  unresisted  approach  of  the 

*  Moniteur,  March  21,  1815.     Cap.,  i.,  135,  137. 
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emperor,  however,  to  Grenoble,  and  the  defec- 
tion of  ihe  garrison  of  that  fortress  became 
known,  alarm  spread  through  all  classes,  and 
even  the  most  devoted  adherents  of  the  Bourbons 
began  to  tremble  for  the  result.  An  indescriba- 
ble confusion  pervaded  the  court;  and  while  the 
columns  of  the  Moniteur  were  filled  with  loyal 
addresses  from  the  marshals,  superior  officers, 
and  all  the  constituted  authorities,  that  general 
quiver,  the  invariable  precursor  of  revolution, 
was  distinctly  visible  in  all  classes.  A  royal 
proclamation  convoked  the  two  Cham-  „ 
hers  with  all  possible  expedition:  the  arc  " 
Count  d'Artois  was  despatched,  in  company 
with  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  Marshal  Mac- 
donald,  to  Lyons,  the  former  to  secure  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  Constitutionalists,  the  latter  to  steady 
the  wavering  fidelity  of  the  army  ;  a  special 
messenger  was  despatched  to  the  Duke  d'An- 
gouleme,  who,  with  the  duchess,  had  recently 
before  set  off  for  Bordeaux  to  celebrate  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  raising  of  the  royalist  stand- 
ard in  that  city,  to  warn  him  of  the  danger,  and 
the  necessity  of  rousing  the  southern  provinces  j 
the  Duke  de  Bourbon  was  sent  down  to  La  Ven- 
dee, to  endeavour,  by  the  great  name  of  Cond6, 
to  revive  the  devoted  fidelity  of  the  peasants  of 
the  Bocage ;  while  the  command  of  an  army  of 
reserve,  to  be  formed  at  Essonne  and  Fontaine- 
bleau,  destined  specially  for  the  defence  of  the 
capital,  was  intrusted  to  the  Duke  de  Berry.* 

Great  efforts  were  made  by  the  court  to  stimu- 
late a  Royalist  resistance,  but  they  rnefrectua,  at- 
were  only  partially  successful.  In  tempts  t»  stim- 
Paris,  indeed,  the  young  men  of  uiate  a  Royaiut 
the  universities,  aware  that  France  resist»nce. 
owed  to  the  Bourbons  its  first  decided  step  in  the 
path  of  freedom,  which  Napoleon  would  speedi- 
ly frustrate,  and  that  the  conscription  and  wars 
would  soon  decimate  their  ranks  if  the  imperial 
regime  were  restored,  enrolled  themselves  with 
alacrity  as  volunteers  ;  but  the  youth  of  the 
country,  constituting  nine  tenths  of  the  physical 
strength  of  the  nation,  hung  back.  They  had  a 
latent  dread  of  the  resumption  of  the  national 
domains  by  the  royalist  government,  because 
they  felt  that  justice  demanded  their  restitution ; 
they  identified  Napoleon  with  their  cause  and 
that  of  the  Revolution,  because  he  had  risen 
from  their  ranks ;  and  they  were  so  thoroughly 
exhausted  by  previous  wars,  that  neither  for  one 
party  nor  the  other  could  they  be  induced  to 
make  any  movement  whatever.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  influential  citizens  in  towns  were  favour- 
able to  the  government  of  the  Restoration,  and 
entertained  a  serious  dread  of  the  resumption  of 
supreme  power  by  Napoleon ;  but  they  were 
few  in   number,  unarmed,  and   undisciplined: 


the  imprudent  magnanimity  of  the  allied  sovereigns  had 
given  him  a  sovereignty,  in  return  for  the  desolations  which 
he  had  biought  into  their  dominions.  That  man  who, 
when  he  abdicated  his  power,  retained  all  his  ambition  and 
his  fury  ;  that  man,  covered  with  the  blood  of  generations, 
comes  at  the  end  of  a  year,  spent  seemingly  in  apathy,  to 
strive  to  dispute,  in  the  name  of  his  usurpations  and  his 
massacres,  the  legitimate  and  mild  authority  of  the  King 
of  France.  At  the  head  of  a  few  hundred  Italians  and 
I'iedmontese,  he  has  dared  again  to  set  his  feet  on  that  land 
which  had  banished  him  forever:  he  wishes  to  reopen  tho 
wounds,  still  but  hilf  closed,  which  he  had  made,  and 
which  the  hand  of  the  king  is  healing  every  day.  A  few 
treasonable  attempt*,  some  movements  in  Italy  excited  by 
his  insane  brother-in-law,  inflamed  the  pride  of  the  coward- 
ly warrior  of  Fontainebleau.  lie  exposes  himself,  as  he 
imagines,  to  the  death  of  a  hero :  he  will  only  die  that  of 
a  traitor.  France  has  rejected  him  :  ho  returns  :  Franco 
will  devour  him.'' — Moniteur,  6th  March,  1815. 

•  Moniteur,  March  6,  1815.     Cap.,  i.,  155,  162.     Thib., 
i.,  226,  227.    Beauch.,  iii.,  168,  175. 
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the  rural  population  regarded  the  Bourbons  with 
undisguised  aversion ;  but  they,  too,  were  apa- 
thetic, and  desired  only  to  remain  with  their 
ploughs :  the  whole  real  strength  of  the  nation 
was  placed  in  the  army,  and  it,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  regiments  of  royal  guards  at  Paris, 
was  unanimous,  in  all  but  the  superior  ranks,  in 
favour  of  the  emperor.  It  was  not  difficult  to 
foresee  what  must  be  the  result  of  a  civil  war 
commenced  among  a  people  placed  in  such  cir- 
cumstances.* 

The  court,  however,  was  strongly  supported, 
Soult  and  'n  W(->rds  at  least,  by  the  marshals  and 
Ney'sprot-  dignified  functionaries  of  the  Empire, 
estationsof  Marshal  Soult,  as  minister  at  war,  is- 
fidelity.  suecj  a  ve}iement  proclamation  to  the 
troops,  in  which  he  stigmatized  the  ex-emperor's 
enterprise  as  the  work  of  an  insensate  madman, 
and  conjured  them  by  every  feeling  of  honour, 
patriotism,  and  fidelity,  to  abide  by  the  lilied 
banner.t  The  columns  of  the  Moniteur  were 
loaded  for  above  a  fortnight  with  addresses  in 
the  same  strain  from  the  municipality  of  Paris 
and  the  other  great  towns  in  France,  the  whole 
courts  of  law,  universities,  and  colleges  in  the 
kingdom  :  the  marshals  and  officers  in  com- 
mand, whether  of  armies  or  garrisons :  in  fine, 
the  whole  authorities  and  constituted  bodies 
throughout  the  monarchy.  Recollecting  what 
followed,  a  more  melancholy  instance  of  human 
baseness  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  man- 
kind. Marshal  Ney,  in  particular,  expressed  in 
the  loudest  terms  his  indignation  at  the  insane 
attempt  of  the  emperor;  and  such  faith  did  the 
government  put  in  his  fidelity,  that  they  intrust- 
ed hirn  with  the  command  of  the  army  assem- 
bling at  Lons-le-Saulnier  to  stop  the  progress  of 
the  invaders.  On  the  7th  of  March,  he  presented 
himself  at  the  levee  at  the  Tuileries  to  take  leave 
of  the  king,  previous  to  setting  out  for  his  com- 
mand. "  Sire,"  said  he,  "  I  will  bring  back  Bo- 
naparte in  an  iron  cage."t  "  Farewell!"  replied 
the  monarch:  "  I  trust  to  your  honour  and  fidel- 
ity." These  words,  coming  from  so  renowned 
a  warrior  and  brave  a  man,  made  a  great  im- 
pression, and  nothing  was  talked  of  in  Paris  for 
some  days  but  Marshal  Ney,  his  fidelity,  and 
the  iron  cage.§ 


*  Cap.,  i.,  163,  164.     Thib.,  x.,  227,  228. 

t  ''  Soldiers  !  That  man  who  so  lately  abdicated  in  the 
face  of  all  Europe  an  usurped  power  of  which  he  made  so 
fatal  a  use —Bonaparte — has  descended  on  the  French 
soil,  which  he  should  never  have  seen  again.  What  does 
he  desire?  Civil  war.  Whom  does  he  seek?  Traitors. 
Where  will  he  find  them  ?  Will  it  be  among  the  soldiers, 
whom  he  has  deceived  and  sacrificed  a  thousand  times,  in 
misleading  their  valour  ?  Will  it  be  in  the  bosom  of  their 
families,  whom  his  bare  name  fills  with  a  shudder  ?  Bona- 
parte despises  us  enough,  to  think  that  we  are  capable  of 
abandoning  a  legitimate  and  beloved  monarch,  to  share  the 
lot  of  a  man  who  is  now  but  an  adventurer.  lie  believes 
it,  madman  that  he  is  !  And  his  last  act  of  insanity  reveals 
him  entirely.  Soldiers !  The  French  army  is  the  bravest 
army  in  Europe — it  will  also  be  the  most  faithful.  Let  us 
rally  round  the  spotless  lilied  banner,  at  the  voice  of  the  fa- 
ther of  his  people,  of  the  worthy  inheritor  of  the  virtues  of 
the  great  Henry.  He  has  himself  traced  to  you  the  path 
"which  you  ought  to  follow :  he  has  put  at  your  head  that 
prince,  the  model  of  French  chevaliers,  whose  happy  return 
to  his  country  has  chased  the  usurper  from  it,  and  who  now 
sets  forth  by  his  presence  to  destroy  his  single  and  last 
hope."— Le  Mareschal  Due  de  Dalmatie,  Moniteur, 
9th  March.,  1815;  and  Thibaudeau,  x.,  228,  229.  Con- 
trast this  with  Soult's  proclamation  to  his  soldiers  on  March 
14,  1814,  Ante,  iv.,  358,  and  say  what  is  the  consistency  or 
fidelity  of  a  revolution. 

t  The  truth  of  this  statement  is  undoubted  :  Marshal 
Ney  admitted  he  had  said  so  at  his  subsequent  trial. — See 
Proces  de  Ney  ;  and  Capefique,  i.,  164. 

y  Cap.,  i.,  164.  Beauch.,  iii.,  172, 173.  Moniteur,  March 
8  to  18,  1815. 


Mortier  received  the  command  in  the  north  of 
France:  Augereau  was  sent  to  Nor-  t.  ,   « 

mandy:  full  powers  were  forward-  soSTtS 
ed  to  Massena  at  Toulon:  Oudinot  failure  of  the 
was  at  Marseilles;  and  everything  Count d'Ar- 
announced    the  most  vigorous  re-  t01s  at  Lvons- 
sistance.     But,  meanwhile,  the  progress  of  Na- 
poleon was  unopposed;  detection  after  defection 
succeeded  in  the  army,  and  it  was,  unhappily, 
soon  apparent  that  the  corps  of  thirty  thousand 
men,  which,  by  direction  of  Marshal  Soult,  had 
been  formed  in  echelon  on  the  frontier,  between 
Besancon  and  Lyons,  to  observe  the  threatened 
movements  of  Murat,  was  giving  the  most  fatal 
examples   of  disaffection.      This  circumstance 
was   immediately  ascribed   to   the   treacherous' 
forethought  of  the  war-minister:    the  clamour 
daily  became  louder  as  the  defection  of  one  regi- 
ment after  another  was  ascertained,  and  at  length 
it  arose  to  such  a  height,  that  he  was  publicly 
denounced  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  as  aeon- 
federate  of  Napoleon,  and  obliged  to  re- 
sign his  appointment.     His  successor,   March  12- 
Clarke,  began  in  the  right  spirit,  when  in  his 
order  of  the  day,  announcing  his  appointment  to 
the  army,  he  said,  "  No  capitulation  can  be  en- 
tered into  without  infamy,  and,  sooner  or  later, 
without   punishment.     To    what   a   deplorable 
illusion  do  those  abandon  themselves  who  now 
yield  to  the  voice  of  a  man  who  is  coming  to  tear 
asunder  France  by  the  hands  of  Frenchmen,  and 
abandon  it  a  second  time  to  the  fire  and  sword 
of  strangers!"     But  though  a  momentary  confi- 
dence was  restored  by  the  energetic  conduct  of 
the  new   war-minister,  the  accounts  from  the 
south  daily  added  strength  to  the  melancholy 
conviction  that  all  was  lost.     The  Count  d'Ar- 
tois,  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  Marshal 
Macdonald,  had  arrived  at  Lyons,  the  second 
city  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  first  likely  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  seduction  of  Napoleon;  and  though 
they  were  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  high- 
er, more  opulent,  and  educated  classes,  yet  the 
lower  orders  hardly  attempted  to  conceal  their 
joy  at  the  return  of  the  tricolour  standard;  the 
National  Guard,  as  usual  in  all  serious  crises, 
was  divided  and  irresolute,  while  the  disposition 
of  the  soldiers  was  so  manifest,  that  they  re- 
fused to  obey  the  orders  given  for  putting  the  city 
in  a  state  of  defence,  and  already  began  to  mur- 
mur because  they  had  not  been  led  out  to  join  the 
standard  of  their  beloved  emperor.*  ' 

It   was   soon    apparent,  from    the    agitation 
among  the  troops,  the  ardent  enthu- 
siasm of  the  inferior  officers,  and  the   N^Wnl 

,    ,.  ,      „    ,        '     ,  „    INapoJeon  to 

universal  disregard  of  the  orders  of  Ly»ns,  and 
the  superior,  that  the  crisis  was  ap-  decrees  is- 
proaching,  and  that  Napoleon  might  M^hTa6' 
soon  be  expected  on  the  opposite  c 
bank  of  the  Rhone.  In  effect  he  soon  appeared, 
surrounded  by  an  immense  concourse  of  sol- 
diers, National  Guards,  and  peasants,  on  the  road 
leading  from  Beauvoisin.  The  Count  d'Artois, 
on  being  informed  by  the  prefect  that  the  case 
was  hopeless,  left  Lyons,  and  retired  on  the  road 
to  Paris.  Macdonald  waited  a  little  longer,  but 
without  being  able  to  produce  any  impression' 
on  the  troops;  and  hardly  had  he  left  the  city, 
when  Napoleon,  at  the  head  of  his  advanced 
guard,  entered  the  suburb  of  La  Guillotiere,  and 
amid  the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  an  immense 
crowd,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  the  lowest 
class  of  the  inhabitants,  was  conducted  to  the 

*  Cap.,  i.,  801,  203.     Beauch.,  iii.,  194,  201.    Thib    t 
230,  231.  '     ' 
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palace  of  the  archbishop,  where  he  received  the 
keys  of  the  city.  None  of  the  constituted  au- 
thorities, however,  and  few  of  the  respectable 
citizens,  attended  his  levee.  This  great  success 
nt  once  gave  the  emperor  the  command  of  the 
centre  of  France;  emissaries  joined  him  from 
all  quarters,  and  were  despatched  by  him  in  all 
directions;  and  considering  himself  as  now  vir- 
,  tually  in  possession  of  the  supreme  au- 

[  Malc  l3,  thority,  he  issued  three  decrees,  the 
■  first  dissolving  the  Chambers  of  Peers  and  Dep- 
uties, enjoining  the  deputies  to  return  forthwith 
to  their  homes,  and  convoking  the  electoral  col- 
leges for  an  extraordinary  assembly  in  the  May 
ensuing;  the  second  banishing  of  new  the  whole 
emigrants  returned  to  Fiance  who  had  not  al- 
ready obtained  letters  of  amnesty  from  the  im- 
perial or  republican  governments;  the  third 
abolishing  titles  of  honour  and  noblesse,  and  re- 
storing the  whole  laws  of  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly in  that  respect,  under  reservation  of  those 
who  had  obtained  titles  for  national  services, 
and  which  had  been  verified  at  the  council.  By 
a  fourth  decree,  not  less  important  than  the  for- 
mer, the  whole  emigrant  officers  in  the  army, 
who  had  received  commissions  since  the  1st  of 
April,  1814,  were  struck  ofi'the  list,  and  the  min- 
ister at  war  was  absolutely  prohibited  from 
granting  them  any  pay,  even  for  past  services. 
These  decrees  at  once  indicated  the  spirit  of  the 
government  of  the  Hundred  Days,  and  which 
was  never  departed  from  during  the  whole  of 
their  continuance.  It  was  no  longer  the  impe- 
rial conqueror,  whose  will  was  law,  and  who 
was  striving  to  reconstruct  the  scattered  frag- 
ments of  monarchical  power,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  affairs;  it  was  the  Consul  of  the  Revo- 
lution who  was  now  in  the  ascendant;  and  the 
emperor,  constrained  by  misfortune  to  court  the 
alliance  of  those  who,  of  all  men,  he  most  cor- 
dially detested,  was  glad  to  purchase  the  passive 
acquiescence  of  the  nation,  by  the  adoption  of 
principles  which  he  had  spent  his  life  in  com- 
bating.* 

Meanwhile,  Marshal  Ney  travelled  rapidly, 
Flagrant  trea-  °n  lhe  way  to  the  army,  to  Auxerre, 
sonof  Marshal  where  he  alighted  at  the  hotel  of  M. 
®ey-  Gamott,  the  prefect,  his  brother-in- 

law,  and  a  warm  partisan  of  Napoleon.  Doubts 
were  there,  for  the  first  time,  instilled  into  the 
marshal's  mind  as  to  the  possibility  of  upholding 
the  cause  of  the  Bourbons;  and  these  increased 
as  he  advanced  nearer  to  Lyons,  and  perceived 
the  vehement  fermentation  which  was  arising 
in  all  the  towns  and  among  the  troops,  on  the 
approach  of  Napoleon.  The  emperor,  well 
aware  of  the  vacillating  and  irresolute  character 
of  his  lieutenant  everywhere  but  on  the  field  of 
battle,  besieged  him  incessantly  with  emissaries, 
who  represented  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  as 
irrecoverably  ruined,  appealed  to  his  old  recol- 
lections, and  repeated  with  warmth,  "  The  em- 
peror has  no  rancour  against  you  ;  he  stretches 
out  his  arms  to  receive  you ;  he  agrees  with  you 
as  to  the  stranger:  there  will  be  no  more  war: 
the  national  principles  are  about  to  triumph." 
These  earnest  appeals  from  his  old  companion 
in  arms  proved  too  much  for  the  fidelity  of  the 
marshal.  In  charity  to  so  brave  an  enemy,  let 
♦lie  British  historian  adopt  the  version  of  his  de- 
plorable and  disgraceful  treachery  which  he 
himself  has  given:  "I  had,  in  truth,"  said  he  at 
his  trial,  "kissed  the  hand  of  the  king,  his  maj- 


*  Moniteur,  March  21,  1815.    Can.,  i.,  207,211.    Beauch., 
tti.,  205,  215. 


esty  having  presented  it  to  me  when  he  wished 
me  a  good  journey;  the  descent  of  Bonaparte 
appeared  to  me  so  extravagant,  that  I  spoke  of 
it  with  indignation,  and  made  use,  in  truth,  of 
the  expression  of  the  iron  cage.  In  the  night  of 
the  13th  of  March — down  to  which  lime  1  pro- 
test my  fidelity — 1  received  a  proclamation  drawn 
by  Napoleon,  which  1  signed.  Before  reading 
it  to  the  troops,  I  read  it  to  General  Bourmont, 
who  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  to  join 
Bonaparte,  and  that  the  Bourbons  had  committed 
such  follies  that  they  could  no  longer  be  sup- 
ported." On  the  14th,  accordingly,  the  fatal 
proclamation  was  published  to  the  troops,  which 
afterward  cost  him  his  life,  and  has  forever  dis- 
graced his  memory. *t  France  was  far,  indeed, 
from  the  days  when  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  ad- 
dressing the  Constable  de  Bourbon  with  dying 
voice,  when  stretched  on  the  wayside  in  the  val- 
ley of  Aosta,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  cross  of 
his  sword-hilt,  said,  "  Pity  not  me;  pity  those, 
who  fight  against  their  king,  their  country,  and 
their  oath." 

Ney  himself  read  the  proclamation  to  his 
troops,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  over  General  de- 
threw  his  hat  in  the  air,  waved  his  fectiouof  the 
sabre,  and  cried,  Vive.  I'Empereur!  army- 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  soldiers  knew  no  bounds; 
the  privates,  drummers,  and  inferior  officers  of 
all  the  regiments,  fool  and  horse  mixed,  crowd- 
ed in  ecstasy  round  the  marshal  to  express  their 
gratitude ;  caps  and  sabres  were  waved  aloft  in 
air,  with  frantic  joy;  but  the  superior  officers  kept 
aloof,  and  many  honourable  men,  particularly 
Lecourbe  and  Beauregard,  openly  expressed 
their  detestation  at  a  step  which,  recalling  the 
shameless  treachery  of  the  Praetorian  Guards  in 
the  lower  empire,  had  forever  disgraced  the 
French  army.  The  defection  of  Ney,  which 
was  immediately  followed  by  that  of  his  whole 
army,  proved  at  once  fatal  to  the  royal  authori- 
ty. Not  only  was  there  no  longer  any  obstacle 
whatever  to  the  approach  of  Napoleon  to  Paris, 
but  every  possible  facility  was  afforded  to  it; 
for  the  troops  sent  out  to  oppose  him  having  all 
joined  the  imperial  standards,  he  was  advancing 
at  the  head  of  a  formidable  force  to  the  capital. 
Nor  were  affairs  less  menacing  in  the  northern 
and  eastern  provinces.  In  the  former,  Lefebvre 
Desnouettes  having  set  out  from  Paris  for  that 
purpose,  had  penetrated  into  La  Fere,  corrupt- 
ed its  garrison,  and  having  been  checked  by  the 
firmness  and  fidelity  of  General  Abouville,  the 

*  "  Officers  and  soldiers,  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  is 
irrevocably  lost !  The  legitimate  dynasty  which  the 
French  nation  has  adopted  is  about  again  to  mount  upon 
the  throne ;  it  is  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  our  sovereign, 
that  it  alone  belongs  to  reign  over  this  beautiful  country. 
What  care  we  whether  the  noblesse  of  the  Bourbons  shall 
determine  again  to  emigrate  or  remain  among  us  ?  The 
sacred  cause  of  liberty  and  of  our  independence  shall  no 
longer  be  blasted  by  their  presence.  They  have  sought  to 
wither  our  military  laurels,  but  they  are  deceived.  Those 
laurels  are  the  fruit  of  noble  toils,  which  are  forever  en- 
graven in  our  memories.  Soldiers  !  the  time  has  gone  past 
when  mankind  wero  to  be  governed  by  stifling  their  voice  ; 
liberty  triumphs  at  last,  and  Napoleon,  our  august  emper- 
or, is  about  to  establish  it  forever.  Let  this  noble  cause 
henceforth  be  ours,  and  that  of  all  Frenchmen  ;  let  all  the 
brave  men,  whom  1  have  the  honour  to  command,  be  pene- 
trated with  that  great  truth.  Soldiers  !  I  have  often  led 
you  to  victory  ;  now  lam  about  to  unite  you  to  that  immor- 
tal phalanx  which  Napoleon  leads  to  Paris,  and  which  wil" 
arrive  there  in  a  few  days  ;  and  there  our  hopes  and  oui 
happiness  will  be  forever  realized.  Vive  I'Empereur.'' — Le 
Maresckal  d'Empire,  Pkince  de  la  Moskwa,  Lons  le  Saul 
nier,  ]Zth  March,  1815;  Moniteur,  Z\st  March,  1815;  and 
Capefique,  i.,  215. 

t  Capefigue,  i.,  211,  215.    Proces  de  Marshal  Ney,  32. 
Beauch.,  iii.,  235,  246. 
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governor,  renewed  his  attempts  on  the  principal 
towns  of  Picardy,  the  garrisons  of  which  were 
with  difficulty  retained  in  their  duty;  while 
D'Erlon,  at  Lille,  led  out  his  troops  on  the  road 
to  Paris  to  join  in  the  conspiracy ;  but  he  was 
met  on  the  way  by  Mortier,  on  his  road  to  take 
the  command  in  the  northern  fortresses,  sent 
back  to  Lille,  and  arrested.  It  was  by  this  for- 
tunate event  alone  that  the  means  of  escape  were 
left  open  to  the  royal  family.* 

In  this  extremity  the  measures  of  the  govern- 
Condact  of  the  rnent  were  as  vigorous  as  the  exi- 
court  in  the      gency  of  the  circumstances  requi- 
last  extremity.   red .  DUt  all  their  efforts  were  ren- 
dered unavailing  from  the  want  of  any  armed 
force  to  defend  the  throne.     The  Chamber  of 
M     ...     Deputies  met,   in   pursuance  of  the 
c      '   summons  of  the  king ;  loyal  addresses 
were  carried  by  a  vast  majority,  thanks  in  pro- 
fusion voted  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  who, 
in  this  trying  crisis,  had  adhered  to  their  duty 
and  their  oaths ;    the  garrisons  of  Antibes  and 
La  Fere  were  declared  to  have  deserved  well 
of  their   country ;   Marshals    Macdonald   and 
Mortier  received  the  warmest  thanks  of  both 
houses ;  and  the  court,  for  a  brief  season,  flat- 
tered themselves  that  by  these  measures,  and 
the  influence  of  the  Legislature  on  the  public 
mind,  the  progress  of  treason  in  the  army  and 
disaffection  in  the  people  would  be  arrested. 
But  the  time  was  past  when  a  vote  of  the  Legis- 
lature could  make  the  arms  drop  from  the  sol- 
diers' hands;  the  Revolution  had  accustomed 
them  to  violent  changes  in  the  government;  the 
Praetorian  Guards  laughed  at  votes  of  the  Cham- 
bers, and  were  resolved  to  have  an  emperor  of 
their  own   selection.      The  fatal  news  of  the 
treachery  of  Marshal  Ney,  and  the  defection  of  his 
troops,  paralyzed  every  heart ;  it  at  once  dem- 
onstrated that  the  army  had  determined  to  place 
the  emperor  on  the  throne,  and  that  all  hope  for 
the  Royalists  was  lost.     Driven  from  every  other 
position,  the  government  endeavoured  to  stop 
the  movement  by  frequent  and  earnest  appeals 
to  the  Charter,  which  were  carried  by  great  ma- 
in    h  ifi    Jorities  in  b°ln  Chambers,  and  Napo- 
■   leon  was  denounced  as  a  public  enemy; 
but  what  was  the  Charter  to  an  impassioned  sol- 
diery, or  the  denunciation  of  the  conqueror  by 
the  Legislature   to  the  ruthless  veterans  who 
sighed  for  the  restoration  of  the  glory,  license, 
and  plunder  to  which  he  had  accustomed  them'? 
Every  post  brought  accounts  of  the  desertion  of 
fresh  bodies  of  men,  and  the  universal  transport 
which  had  seized  upon  the  army ;  the  defection  of 
Lyons,  and  of  Ney  in  Burgundy,  determined  the 
troops  assembled  as  the  last  reserve  at  Essonne 
and  Fontainebleau;  and  the  despatches  of  the 
Duke  de  Berri  and  Marshal  Oudinot,  who  com- 
manded  them,  announced  that  they  could  no 
longer  be  relied  on.    As  a  last  resource,  the  aged 
king  appealed  in  vain  to  the  honour  and  loyal- 
ty of  the  French  character.     "  I  have 
March  16.  pJledged  myself,»  said  he,  "to  the  al- 
lied sovereigns  for  the  fidelity  of  the  army  in 
the  face  of  Europe.     If  Napoleon  triumphs,  five 
hundred   thousand  strangers  will  immediately 
inundate  France.    You  who  follow  at  this  mo- 
ment other  standards  than  mine,  I  see  in  you 
nothihg  but  children  led  astray :  abjure  your  er- 
ror; come  and  throw  yourselves  into  the  arms 
of  your  father,  and  I  pledge  my  honour  that  all 


*  Beauch.,  iii., 
232,  236. 
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shall  be  forgotten."  Vain  words !  The  army 
rejected  with  contempt  the  proffered  M 
amnesty;  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in 
vain  called  on  the  youth  of  France  to  imitate 
those  of  Prussia,  and  enrol  themselves  for  the 
defence  of  their  country;  vain  was  the  promise- 
that  the  approaching  campaign  should  count 
triple  to  the  troops,  and  a  national  recompense 
be  awarded  to  those  who  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  fidelity;  all,  all  was  shattered 
against  the  treason  and  revolt  of  the  army.* 

At  length  the  fatal  hour  arrived.  On  the  19th 
of  March  a  review  of  the  National  The  ki  re_ 
and  Royal  Guards  took  place;  but  tires  from  Pa- 
few  of  the  former,  and  still  fewer  vol-  ris  and  goes  to 
unteers,  were  to  be  seen;  and  after  it  Ghent- 
was  over,  the  latter,  instead  of  taking  the  road  to 
Fontainebleau,  as  had  been  announced,  to  combat 
the  enemy,  defiled  by  that  to  Beauvais,  evident- 
ly to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  royal  family.  At 
dinner,  the  king  announced  to  the  few  faithful 
friends  who  still  adhered  to  him,  that  he  was 
about  to  abandon  the  Tuileries.  Tears  fell  from 
every  eye;  the  mournful  prospect  of  a  second 
exile,  of  France  subjected  again  to  military  des- 
potism, vanquished,  overrun,  and  probably  par- 
titioned, arose  in  gloomy  perspective  to  every 
mind.  The  king,  calm  and  resigned,  M  ,  ,„ 
addressed  a  few  words  of  comfort  to  arc 
each,  and  after  making  a  few  necessary  arrange- 
ments, signed  a  proclamation  dissolving  the 
Chambers,  directing  the  members  forthwith  to 
separate,  and  to  assemble  again  at  such  place 
as  the  king  should  appoint.  This  proclamation, 
drawn  on  the  night  of  the  19th,  appeared  in  the 
Monilcur  of  the  20th,  when  Paris  was,  literally 
speaking,  without  a  government;  for  the  king 
and  royal  family  departed  at  midnight,  taking 
the  road  to  Beauvais.  They  travelled  rapidly; 
by  noon  on  the  20th  they  were  at  Ab-  M 
beville,  and  in  the  evening  at  Lille,  the  March  a' 
capital  of  French  Flanders.  There  they  re- 
ceived proofs  of  fidelity,  to  which,  in  Old  France, 
they  had  long  been  strangers ;  the  inhabitants,  un- 
touched by  the  profligacy  of  the  Revo- 
lution,  crowded  round  the  illustrious  ^22 
exiles  with  unfeigned  enthusiasm,  and 
manifested  such  sympathy,  that  the  king  was 
induced  to  establish  his  residence  there  for  a  few 
days;  and  more  than  one  royal  ordinance  bears 
date  from  that  place.  It  was  soon  discovered, 
however,  that  the  garrison  could  not  be  trusted ; 
in  vain  Marshals  Macdonald  and  Mortier  exert- 
ed themselves,  with  an  energy  worthy  of  the  an- 
cient loyalty  and  present  warlike  renown  of  the 
French  army,  to  retain  the  troops  in  the  path  of 
their  duty ;  the  contagion  was  universal ;  the 
intelligence  that  Napoleon  had  entered  Paris 
rendered  the  ferment  irresistible;  the  men  main- 
tained that  it  was  intended  to  give  them  up  to 
the  stranger,  and  loudly  declared  that  they  would 
not  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  fel- 
low-soldiers. Meanwhile,  the  royal  guard  and 
volunteers  who  had  followed  thekinginto  French 
Flanders,  worn  out  by  marching,  misled  by  per- 
fidy, repelled  from  every  fortified  gate,  melted 
away  or  disappeared  ;  and  the  unhappy  Louis, 
finding  treachery  and  disaffection  thickening  on 
all  sides  around  him,  was  glad  to  leave  Lille, 
abandon  the  French  territory,  and  take  the  road 
by  Ypres  to  Ghent,  where  he  establish-  Ma 
ed  his  court  on  the  25th,  and  remained       rc 

.*  Proclamation,  March  18,  1815.  Moniteur,  March  18, 
1815.  Cap.,  i.,  223, 255.  Thib.,  x., 239, 241.  Beauch.,  iii., 
223,  231.     Buchez  and  Rous,  xl.,  63,  80. 
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during  the  melancholy  period  of  the  Hundred 
Days.* 

Meanwhile,  Napoleon  travelled  so  rapidly 
Napoleon  ar-  ^rom  Lyons,  that  his  faithful  Guard 
rives  at  Fon-  could  not  keep  up  with  his  carriage, 
tainebleau,  and  on  the  19th  reached  Fontaine- 
and  reaches  b]ea„  He  has  i,imseif  described 
Pans  at  night.   ..      ■  r  .,  ,     ,-, 

the  journey  from  b  rejus  to  Pans  as 
being  the  happiest  period  of  his  life,t  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  it  was  so;  for  it  at  once  re- 
stored his  fortunes  and  penetrated  his  heart;  it 
"was  prodigal  of  enthusiasm  and  redolent  of  joy; 
it  banished  melancholy  and  revived  hope.  Du- 
ring that  marvellous  journey,  the  emperor  seem- 
ed to  tread  on  air;  borne  aloft  on  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  soldiers,  and  the  ardour  of  a  portion  of  the 
people,  he  literally  flew  to  empire:  the  throne 
of  the  Bourbons  sank  before  his  approach,  the 
glories  of  the  Empire  seemed  to  redescend  upon 
his  brows.  Such  was  the  rapture  which  this 
marvellous  resurrection  inspired  in  his  mind, 
that  it  was  not  even  for  a  moment  damped  by 
the  sight  of  Fontainebleau,  and  the  spot  where 
he  had  addressed  his  faithful  Guards  with  al- 
most infantine  joy  he  wandered  over  the  splen- 
did apartments  of  the  palace,  the  successive 
scene  of  his  festivity  and  wretchedness,  and  con- 
versed familiarly  with  his  attendants  on  the 
beauty  of  the  undulated  outline  of  the  forest,  and 
the  vast  marble  basins  where  the  swans  exhibit- 
ed their  stately  plumage.  It  was  not  surprising 
that  such  all-absorbing  transports  had  seized  the 
mind  of  the  emperor,  for  the  intelligence  from 
Paris  exceeded  his  most  sanguine  expectations. 
Couriers  from  Lavalette,  the  postmaster,  who 
had  long  secretly,  and  now  openly  espoused  his 
cause,  announced,  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
20th,  that  the  king  and  royal  family  had  left  the 
Tuileries  the  night  before,  and  that  the  emperor's 
arrival  was  anxiously  expected.  He  set  out,  in 
consequence,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  but 
purposely  delayed  his  progress,  so  that  it  was  a 
quarter  to  nine  at  night  before  his  carriage  en- 
tered the  court  of  the  Tuileries.§ 

This  was  done  in  order  that  the  population  of 
Universal  tne  capital,  with  the  majority  of  whom 
transports  the  emperor  was  well  aware  he  was 
among  the  not  popular,  should  not  be  made  ac- 
Impenal  quainted  with  his  arrival,  which  ac- 
pdr  y-  cordingly  was  the  case.  But  the  doors 
of  the  palace,  and  the  whole  inner  court  of  the 
Carrousel,  from  the  triumphal  arch  to  the  foot 
of  the  great  staircase,  was  filled  with  a  crowd  of 
generals,  officers,  and  soldiers,  who  were  in  the 
secret,  and  who  received  their  beloved  chief 
with  the  most  unbounded  transports  of  joy.  The 
moment  that  the  carriage  stopped,  he  was  seized 
by  those  next  the  door,  borne  aloft  in  their  arms, 
amid  deafening  cheers,  through  a  dense  and  brill- 
iant crowd  of  epaulettes,  hurried  literally  above 
the  heads  of  the  throng  up  the  great  stair  into 
the  salon  of  reception,  where  a  splendid  array  of 
the  ladies  of  the  imperial  court,  adorned  with  a 
profusion  of  violet  bouquets,  half  concealed  in 
the  richest  laces,  received  him  with  transports, 
and  imprinted  fervent  kisses  on  his  cheeks,  his 
hands,  and  even  his  dress.  Never  was  such  a 
scene  witnessed  in  history:  it  was  more  person- 
ally gratifying  than  the  English  joy  at  the  return 
of  Charles  II. ;  for  it  was  not  the  gratitude  of  a 

*  Buchez  and  Roux,  xl.,  80,  81.  Cap.,  i.,  243,  249. 
Beauf.h  ,  iii.,  249,  255,  325,  340. 

t  I. as  Casas,  iv.,  242.  t  Ante,  iv.,  405. 

v  Mouitcur,  March  21,  1815.  Bachez  and  Roux,  xl., 
86,87.    Cap.,  i.,  251,  253.    1Mb.,  x.,  251,  353. 


nation  for  the  restoration  of  a  government,  but 
the  transports  of  a  party  for  the  return  of  a 
man.* 

Napoleon  might  well  have  asked  on  this  night, 
like  Voltaire  on  his  last  return  to  ii;s  civii  and 
Paris,  whether  they  meant  to  make  military  ap- 
bim  die  of  joy;  and  he  has,  without  pomtments. 
doubt,  truly  described  this  day  as  the  most  de- 
lightful of  his  life,  but  it  was  also  his  last  of  un- 
mixed satisfaction.  After  the  transports  of  the 
first  reception  were  over,  and  he  retired  to  rest  in 
the  imperial  apartments  of  the  Tuileries,  he  had 
leisure  to  reflect  on  the  situation  in  which  he  was 
placed,  and  the  means  he  possessed  of  maintain- 
ing his  position  on  the  dizzy  pinnacle  on  which 
he  was  again  elevated.  On  landing  in  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Juan,  his  first  words  had  been,  "  Voila  le 
Congres  dissous ;"  but  he  had  too  much  penetra- 
tion not  to  be  aware  that  the  effect  would  be  just 
the  reverse  :  that  his  return  would  at  once  termi- 
nate all  the  divisions,  and  still  all  the  jealousies, 
which  were  beginning  to  alienate  the  European 
sovereigns,  and  that  legions  as  formidable  as 
those  beneath  which  he  had  already  sunk  would 
ere  long  inundate  his  dominions.  To  meet  the 
forces  of  coalesced  Europe,  the  means  at  his  dis- 
posal were  fearfully  diminished.  Nothing,  in- 
deed, could  exceed  the  ardour  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  army  and  of  the  imperial  functionaries, 
and  he  could  reckon  with  certainty  on  their  cor- 
dial support;  but  the  troops  under  arms  did  not 
exceed  a  hundred  thousand,  and  even  if  the 
whole  veterans  were  recalled  to  his  standards, 
their  number  would  not  be  more  than  doubled; 
the  civil  employes  were  incapable  of  forming  a 
corps  in  the  field ;  and  amid  all  the  transports 
of  his  journey  from  St.  Juan,  he  had  perceived, 
with  secret  disquietude,  that  his  supporters  were 
chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  very  lowest  classes, 
and  that  the  more  respectable  peasants  in  the 
country,  and  citizens  in  the  towns,  gazed  with 
silent  wonder  on  his  progress.  General  support 
from  the  physical  strength  of  the  nation  he  could 
not  hope  for;  the  recollection  of  the  conscription 
was  too  recent,  the  horror  at  war  too  strong,  the 
exhaustion  of  the  military  population  too  com- 
plete, to  permit  any  effectual  aid;  and,  strange 
to  say,  the  mighty  conqueror  who  had  been  borne 
to  the  throne  on  the  shoulders  of  the  army,  found 
his  chief  embarrassment  from  the  want  of  mili- 
tary resources.t 

The  very  next  morning  showed  on  what  an 
altered  and  precarious  footing  his  His  at  jif. 
authority  was  now  placed.  The  ficulty  in  fill- 
whole  troops  in  Paris,  indeed,  as-  inguphisap- 
sembled  with  tumultuous  joy  in  the  pomtments. 
court  of  the  Tuileries;  enthusiastic  cheers  burst 
from  them  when  the  emperor  appeared,  and  they 
received  with  rapture  the  veterans  of  the  Old 
Guard,  who  had  now  been  forwarded  by  post- 
horses  from  Lyons,  and  whose  sunburned  vis- 
ages, worn  shoes,  and  dirty  garments,  showed 
the  fatigues  they  had  undergone  in  keeping  up 
with  the  rapid  advance  of  Napoleon.  But  when 
he  came  to  make  his  appointments  for  the  im- 
perial government,  a  very  different  disposition 
manifested  itself.  The  imperial  party  were  all 
in  raptures  at  the  emperor's  return,  but  very- 
few  among  them  were  willing  to  accept  the  peril- 
ous honour  of  a  situation  of  responsibility  in  his 
government.  A  secret  sense  of  their  shameful 
tergiversations;  a  feeling  that  they  were  dis- 
graced in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  equally  by  their 


*  Cap.,  i.,  253,  254.    Thib.,  x.,  252,  253. 
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treachery  to  the  Empire  and  the  Restoration ;  a 
clear  perception  of  the  danger  with  which  any 
prominent  situation  would  be  attended  under  this 
second  Revolutionary  dynasty,  kept  almost  all 
the  leading  men  at  first  aloof  from  his  service. 
Fouche  was  the  first  person  he  sent  for:  it  was 
a  signal  proof  to  what  straits  the  emperor  was 
reduced,  when  he  was  obliged  to  commence  with 
the  old  bloodstained  regicide,  for  whose  treachery 
to  himself  he  had  formerly  said,  with  truth,  that 
the  scaffold  would  have  been  the  appropriate 
punishment.  *t 

Fouche,  aware  of  his  importance  as  the  head 
His  civil  and  °f  the  old  Republican  party,  upon 
military  ap-  whose  temporary  alliance  with  the 
pointments.  army  the  emperor's  power  was  en- 
tirely founded,  made  his  own  terms.  He  at  first 
desired  to  be  minister  of  foreign  affairs ;  but  Na- 
poleon was  desirous  for  him  to  return  to  his  old 
situation  as  the  head  of  the  police,  to  which  he 
at  length  acceded,  from  a  belief,  which  the  event 
proved  to  be  well  founded,  that  it  would  give 
him  the  entire  command  of  the  interior.  Cam- 
baceres  was  offered  the  situation  of  minister  of 
justice;  he  at  once  declined  it,  and  was  only  pre- 
vailed on  to  accept  on  the  engagement  that  he 
should  not  be  called  on  to  take  a  part  in  any  po- 
litical measures.  Even  Caulaincourt  refused 
the  portfolio  of  minister  of  foreign  affairs;  he 
was  too  well  aware  of  the  ban  under  which  he 
would  be  laid  by  the  potentates  of  Europe,  to 
undertake  its  responsibility.  M.  Mole  resolute- 
ly declined  the  same  office,  and  frankly  avowed 
to  the  emperor  that  he  thought  the  drama  was 
concluded;  that  the  dead  could  not  be  resuscita- 
ted. Napoleon  admitted  the  immense  difficul- 
ties of  his  situation,  and  that  they  proceeded 
chiefly  from  the  impracticable  character  of  the 
party  with  which  he  was  linked  in  the  interior. 
As  a  pledge  of  his  adoption  of  their  principles,  he 
appointed  Carnot  minister  of  the  interior,  with 
direction  of  the  whole  organization  of  the  Nation- 
al Guard;  Caulaincourt,  by  his  positive  com- 
mand, was  compelled  to  accept  the  portfolio  of 
foreign  affairs,  as  Maret,  by  a  similar  compul- 
sion, was  forced  to  take  that  of  secretary  of 
state;  while  Davoust,  who  had  been  in  disgrace 
during  the  whole  of  the  Restoration,  without  dif- 
ficulty accepted  the  situation  of  minister  at  war.; 

The  same  disinclination  for  office — a  most  un- 
General  stupor  usual  andominous  circumstance  in 
of  the  people  France — was  manifested  in  all  the 
over  France,  inferior  departments  of  government. 
The  situation  of  prefect,  formerly  solicited  with 
such  eagerness,  and  accepted  with  such  gratitude, 
became  now  so  much  the  object  of  aversion,  that 
it  was  bestowed  on  persons  who  would  never 
have  been  deemed  competent,  or  who  had  been 
actually  disgraced  under  the  imperial  govern- 
ment; among  the  rest,  M.  Frochet,  who  had  been 
so  severely  stigmatized  by  the  emperor  for  his 
weakness  in  the  conspiracy  of  Malet,  reappear- 
ed as  prefect  of  the  departments  of  the  Rhone. 
A  general  stupor  prevailed  in  all  the  provinces; 
even  those  of  which  the  inhabitants  had  in  the 
first  instance  manifested  the  greatest  joy  at  the 
emperor's  return.  The  people  of  the  eastern 
provinces  in  particular,  among  whom  the  Revo- 
lutionary spirit  had  always  been  most  ardent, 


*  Cap.,  i.,  256,  264.     Thib.,  x.,  260,  261. 

t  "Due  d'Otranto,  votre  tele  doit  tomber  sur  l'echlia- 
faud."  —  Fouche,  Memoirs,  i.,  417,  418;  and  Ante,  iii., 
336. 

t  Thib.,  x.,  260,  261.  Cap.,  i.,  259,  261.  Buchei  and 
Koux,  xl.,  87,  88. 


and  who,  from  their  localities  having  been  the 
theatre  of  war  during  the  last  invasion,  were 
most  exasperated  against  the  allies,  were  thun- 
derstruck by  the  declaration  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  of  the  13th  of  March,  and  contemplated 
with  undisguised  apprehension  a  return  of  the 
innumerable  hordes  of  Cossacks  and  Calmucks 
to  ravage  their  fields.  A  general  stupor  perva- 
ded the  whole  of  France,  the  result  partly  of 
shame,  partly  of  distrust,  partly  of  terror.  It  was 
evident  that  the  once  colossal  power  of  the  em- 
peror had  been  irrevocably  shaken  by  his  first 
overthrow,  and  consequent  abdication  ;  confi- 
dence at  once  in  his  good  fortune  and  stability 
of  character  was  at  an  end;  while  the  efficiency 
and  vigour  of  his  administration  was  essentially 
impaired  by  the  alliance,  evidently  forced,  which 
had  taken  place  between  him  and  the  Jacobins, 
and  the  admission  of  many  of  the  most  danger- 
ous of  their  faction  into  the  most  important  offi- 
ces of  government.* 

The  march  of  Napoleon  to  Paris  had  been  so 
rapid,  that  the  provinces  were  in 
great  part  ignorant  of  his  having  fS^ngoV 
advanced  beyond  Grenoble,  when  ieme  to  stimu- 
they  were  informed  of  his  arrival  at  late  a  Royalist 
Paris.  Thus  their  inhabitants  were  resistance  ia 
stupefied  by  this  portentous  event; 
and  in  the  southern  and  western  provinces,  at 
least,  far  from  being  disposed  to  transfer  their  al- 
legiance, and  trample  under  feet  their  oaths,  at 
the  beck  of  the  Praetorian  Guard  of  the  capital, 
Guienne,  Languedoc,  Provence,  and  Bordeaux 
spontaneously  took  up  arms;  the  Duke  d'An- 
goul^me,  in  the  southern  provinces,  actively 
commenced  the  organization  and  direction  of  the 
new  levies;  while  the  presence  of  the  duchess 
at  Bourdeaux,  whither  she  had  gone,  as  already 
noticed,  to  be  present  at  the  anniversary  of  the 
12th  of  March,  when  the  Royalist  standard  was 
first  hoisted  in  that  city,  roused  to  the  highest 
pitch  the  loyal  enthusiasm  of  the  inhabitants. 
Such  was  the  ardour  which  her  char-  ,.  ... 
acter  and  the  chivalrous  gallantry  of 
her  bearing  excited,  that  fifteen  thousand  Na- 
tional Guards,  in  that  city  and  its  department 
alone,  declared  for  her;  and  even  the  troops  of 
the  line  in  the  adjoining  forts  of  Blaye  „ 
and  Chateau-Trompette,  whom  she  MarchlH- 
passed  in  review,  seemed  to  have  caught  the 
generous  flame,  and  to  incline  at  least  to  support 
her  cause.  At  Toulon,  the  Duke  d'Angoulime 
was  most  favourably  received,  both  by  the  troops 
of  the  line  and  the  National  Guards;  Marshal 
Massena,  who  commanded  there,  remained  firm 
in  his  allegiance;  and  so  unanimous  was  the 
desire  to  resist  the  imperial  government,  that  the 
old  Republicans  stood  side  by  side  in  the  volun- 
teer ranks  with  the  young  Royalists.  Encour- 
aged by  these  favourable  appearances,  a  vast, 
but  withal  skilfully-combined,  plan  of  operations 
was  concerted.  It  was  agreed  that  the  army  of 
the  south,  fifteen  thousand  strong,  should  march 
in  two  divisions,  the  one  by  Avignon  and  Va- 
lence, and  the  other  by  Gap  and  Grenoble,  on 
Lyons,  Ihe  common  centre  of  their  operations; 
while  the  army  of  Bordeaux,  of  equal  strength, 
should  move  towards  La  Vendee  and  Britanny, 
and  awaken  the  dormant,  but  inextinguishable 
loyalty  of  the  western  provinces. t 

How  formidable,  wide-spread,  and  well-com- 


*  Cap.,  i.,  264,  272.  Thib.,  x.,  261,  266.  Beauch.,  iii., 
371,  384. 

t  Cap.,  i.,  275,  280.  Thib.,  x.,  269,  275.  Beauch.,  iii., 
384,  400. 
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Termination  of  bined  soever  this  movement  un- 
the  civil  war  iu  doubtedly  was,  it  was  soon  shatter- 
•the  southern      ed  against  the  treason  of  the  army, 
provinces.  tne  magjc  0j'  tne  emperor's  name, 

and  the  deplorable  subjection  of  the  provinces  to 
Paris,  which  had  resulted  from  the  centralization 
of  the  Revolution.  Grouchy,  whose  former  zeal 
for  the  Bourbons,  and  recent  desertion  of  their 
cause,  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  his  fidel- 
ity, was  sent  with  all  the  troops  he  could  collect 
at  Lyons  against  the  Duke  d'Angouleme;  while 
■Clauzel,  wliose  Republican  principles  had  long 
kept  him  in  comparative  disgrace  with  the  em- 
peror at  the  zenith  of  his  fortunes,  was  sent  with 
a  large  body  of  men,  collected  in  the  central 
provinces,  against  the  Duchess  d'Angouleme. 
The  instructions  of  both  officers  were  brief  and 
simple :  "  to  put  an  end,  at  any  sacrifice,  to  the 
civil  war."  The  unbounded  sway  of  the  emper- 
or with  the  soldiers  rendered  this  a  more  easy 
task  than  had  been  anticipated.  Marching 
through  the  central  provinces,  and  distributing 
everywhere  the  emperor's  proclamations,  Clau- 
zel soon  rallied  the  whole  regular  troops  there  to 
his  standard,  and  approached  the  Gironde  with 
so  formidable  a  force,  that  the  regular  soldiers 
in  the  forts  of  Bordeaux  were  entirely  paralyzed; 
M  „„  and  they  declared  that,  although  they 
would  not  permit  any  injury  to  be  done 
to  the  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  they  would  not 
combat  against  their  comrades  in  arms.  In 
vain,  with  the  spirit  of  Maria  Theresa,  she  ap- 
pealed to  their  loyalty,  their  oaths,  their  patriot- 
ism, and  every  feeling  which  could  rouse  men 
of  honour ;  she  addressed  not  the  simple  and  loy- 
al Hungarians,  but  the  corrupted  and  demoral- 
ized French.  A  mournful  silence,  interrupted 
only  by  isolated  demonstrations  of  attachment, 
met  all  her  heroic  appeals;  and  with  a  heart 
penetrated  with  grief,  she  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  city  and  embark  on  board  a 
British  vessel,  which  soon  conveyed  her  far  from 
the  treason  of  her  country  to  the  more  faithful 
shores  of  England.* 

The  efforts  of  the  Duke  d'Angouleme  in  the 
Progress  and  southern  provinces  though  attend- 
termination  of  ed  in  the  end  with  no  better  suc- 
the  war  in  the  cess,  were,  in  the  outset,  of  a  more 
south.  April  serious  description.  The  chief  Roy- 
alist army  there,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  duke  in  person,  advanced  in  the  be- 
ginning of  April  from  Toulouse,  eight  thousand 
strong,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  National 
Guards,  towards  Valence,  and  defeated  a  body 
of  regular  soldiers  at  the  bridge  of  La  Drome. 
Encouraged  by  the  successful  result  of  this  ac- 
tion, in  which  he  displayed  equal  courage  and 
conduct,  the  prince  advanced  to  Valence  and 
threatened  Lyons.  This  was  a  very  serious 
matter,  and  Napoleon  was  no  sooner  informed 
of  it  by  telegraph,  than  he  despatched  Grouchy 
to  that  city,  with  full  powers  to  combat  or  nego- 
tiate, but  with  the  most  positive  instructions,  at 
all  hazards,  to  terminate  the  civil  war.  This 
soon  became  no  difficult  matter.  While  the 
principal  army,  which  advanced  by  Valence, 
was  gaining  this  success,  the  second  Royalist 
corps,  under  General  Ernouf,  occupied  Sisteron, 
and  advanced  to  Gap,  on  the  same  road  which 
Napoleon  had  so  recently  traversed.  But  there 
the  men  were  so  moved  by  the  accounts  which 
they  received  from  the  peasants  of  his  marvellous 


Apnl  3. 


•t  Cap.,  i.,  275,  294.    Beauch.,  iii.,  484,  499.    Thib.,  x., 
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progress,  and  the  proclamations  from  his  nervous 
pen  which  they  saw  placarded  on  the  walls,  that 
the  regular  soldiers  all  mounted  the  tricolour 
cockade,  and  declared  lor  the  cause  of  Napoleon.* 

By  this  defection  the  right  flank  of  the  Duke 
cTAugouleme  was  uncovered:  Termination ot 
Grouchy  was  advancing  with  a  the  civil  war  in 
powerful  force  in  front  from  Ly-  the  southern 
ons ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  intelli-  provinces, 
gence  arrived  that  General  Gilly,  p 
with  another  body  of  regular  troops,  was  march- 
ing from  Nismes  upon  the  Pont  St.  Esprit,  to 
cut  off  his  retreat.  In  these  circumstances,  to 
retire  became  unavoidable ;  and  no  sooner  had 
the  retrograde  movement  commenced,  than  the 
hatred  of  the  peasants  of  Dauphiny  to  the  Roy- 
alist cause,  and  their  ancient  enemies  the  Pro- 
vencals, broke  out  on  all  sides  with  such  vehe- 
mence, that  the  situation  of  the  prince  became 
extremely  critical.  The  obvious  danger  of  a 
prince  of  the  bloodroyal  falling  into  the  hands 
of  Napoleon,  now  induced  the  duke's  generals 
to  urge  him  in  the  strongest  manner  to  provide 
for  his  individual  safety,  which  he  might  easily 
have  done  by  escaping  into  the  adjoining  prov- 
inces of  Piedmont;  but  he  positively  refused, 
with  true  honour,  to  separate  from  his  brave 
companions  in  arms.  A  convention  was  there- 
fore proposed  to  General  Gilly  at  Pont  St.  Esprit, 
and  at  once  agreed  to,  by  which  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  royal  army  should  lay  down  its  arms 
and  be  disbanded,  and  an  entire  amnesty  be 
awarded  to  all  persons  engaged  in  it.  Grouchy, 
however,  would  not  ratify  the  capitulation,  and 
retained  the  duke  in  captivity,  in  defiance  of  its 
provisions.  The  first  telegraphic  despatch  an- 
nounced the  conclusion  of  the  capitulation,  and 
Maret  prevailed  on  Napoleon  to  ratify  it.  A  few 
hours  after,  a  second  telegraphic  despatch  de- 
clared that  Grouchy  had  not  ratified  the  con- 
vention; but  Monnier,  the  under-secretary  of 
state,  did  not  communicate  it  to  the  emperor  till 
the  evening,  by  which  time,  in  consequence  of 
the  answer  to  the  first,  the  prince  was 
already  free.  A  violent  ebullition  of  the  p  5" 
imperial  wrath  immediately  took  place;  but  it 
was  soon  over,  and  Napoleon  was  secretly  re- 
joiced, in  the  end,  that  he  was  saved  the  necessity 
of  acting  with  severity  to  a  descendant  of  Henry 
IV.  Soon  after,  the  Duke  de  Bourbon  retired 
from  La  Vendee,  where  he  had  failed  in  exciting 
any  insurrection :  resistance  speedily  disappear- 
ed on  all  sides,  and  on  the  20th  of  April  a  hun- 
dred guns,  discharged  from  the  Invalides,  and 
re-echoed  from  all  the  fortresses  of  France,  an- 
nounced that  the  civil  war  was  terminated,  and 
the  imperial  authority  everywhere  re-established. 
To  the  honour  of  Napoleon,  it  must  be  added, 
that  no  executions  or  bloodshed  stained  his  res- 
toration, and  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
measures  of  police  against  the  emigrants  and 
Royal  Guards,  and  the  vigorous  application  of 
the  laws  against  the  Bourbons,  no  measures  of 
severity  marked  the  commencement  of  the  Hun- 
dred Days.t 

Napoleon's  authority  was  now  fully  establish- 
ed in  France;  but  it  was  not  in  Military  trea- 
France  that  the  real  obstacles  to  his  ties  between 
sovereignty  were  to  be  found.  It  tllc  allies. 
was  at  Vienna  that  the  enemies  alone  capable 
of  overturning  his  empire  existed;  and  intelli- 
gence of  his  marvellous  success,  by  revealing 


»  Cap.,  i.,  293,  295.     Beauch..  iii.,  393.  433. 
t  Thib.,  i.,  264,  885.    Cap.,  i.,  293,  305.    Beauch    iii  , 
483,  521. 
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the  hilherto  unsuspected  extent  of  the  sway  which 
he  still  had  over  the  French  army,  only  rendered 
to  them  more  apparent  the  necessity  ol'the  most 
vigorous  measures  tor  his  overthrow.     The  pow- 
ers in  this  crisis  acted  with  a  vigour  and  una- 
nimity worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  and  which, 
in  the  end,   proved  the  salvation   of  Europe. 
Calmly  measuring  with  prophetic  eye  the  extent 
of  the  danger,  they  saw,  in  the  elevation  of  Na- 
poleon to  the  throne  on  the  bucklers  of  the  troops, 
the  clearest  proof  that  he  would  infallibly  be 
driven  to  war;  that  a  rapacious  soldiery,  which 
hailed  his  return  as  the  restoration  of  the  days 
of  their  glory,  would  never  be  at  rest  till  again 
plunged   into  conquest;   and  that,  even  if  the 
Ethiopian  had  changed  his  skin  and  the  leopard 
his  spots,  and  the  emperor  were  really  desirous 
of  peace,  he  would  inevitably  be  forced  into  hos- 
tilities by  the  passions  and  necessities  of  his  fol- 
lowers.    Proceeding  on  these  principles,  the  dec- 
laration of  13th  of  March  was  not  allowed  to  re- 
main a  dead  letter;  and  on  the  25lh  of  March  a 
treaty  was  concluded,  which  in  effect 
March  25.  revived  the  treaty  ofChaumont,  for  the 
preservation  of  Europe  from  the  renewed  dan- 
gers which  now  menaced  it.     By  it  the  cabinets 
of  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Great  Britain 
"engaged  to  unite  their  forces  against  Bona- 
parte and  his  faction,  in  order  to  prevent  him 
from  again  troubling  the  peace  of  Europe;  they 
agreed  to  furnish  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
men  each  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  of 
which  a  tenth  was  to  be  cavalry,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  draw  forth  their  whole  military  forces 
of  every  description."    By  a  secret  treaty  con- 
cluded on  the  same  day,  it  was  solemnly  stipu- 
lated that  the  contracting  parties  should  not  lay 
down  their  arms  till  they  had  effected  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  Napoleon.     The  ratifications 
of  this  treaty  were  exchanged  on  the  25lh  of 
April;  and,  within  a  fortnight  after,  it  was  ac- 
ceded to  by  all  the  lesser  powers  in   Europe. 
The  contingent  of  Bavaria  was  fixed  at  sixty 
thousand  men;  that  of  Piedemont  at  thirty  thou- 
sand ;  that  of  Hanover  at  twenty-six  thousand.* 
The  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  coalition 
And  immense  were  immense.     According  to  the 
force  at  their   returns  which  were  laid  before  the 
disposal  Congress,  in  their  secret  sittings,  of 

the  military  resources  of  the  European  states 
handed  in  this  alliance,  the  number  of  troops 
which  they  could  dispose  of  fur  active  opera- 
tions, without  unduly  diminishing  the  garrison 
and  other  services  in  their  respective  interiors, 
amounted  to  the  enormous  number  of  986,000 
men.t  Germany,  arrayed  in  the  Germanic  Con- 
federation, was  to  take  a  part  in  this  great  al- 
liance worthy  of  its  vast  strength  and  ancient 
renown ;  and  the  forces  of  its  lesser  powers,  ani- 

*  See  the  Treaty  in  Martens's  N.  R.,  ii.,  112,  116  ;  and 
Cap.,  i.,  321.     Sehoell,  Trait,  de  Paix,  xi.,  218,  221. 

t  The  composition  of  the  principal  armies  of  this  immense 
host  was  as  follows : 

I    Army  of  Upper  Rhine,  Schwartzenberg,  viz. : 

Austrians 150.000 

Bavarians  65,000 

Wirtemberg 25,000 

Baden 16.000 

Hessians,  &c 8,000 

264,000 

II.  Army  of  Lower   Rhine,   Blucher,  Prus- 
sians, Saxons,  &c 155,000 

III.  Army     of    Flanders — British,     Belgians, 

Hanoverians,  Brunswickers 155,000 

IV.  Russian  Reserve,  Barclay  de  Tolly 1  f>8,000 

743,000 
— Plotho,  iv.,  Appendix,  p.  62;  and  Capefiquh,  i.,  330, 
231. 


mated  by  experienced  wrongs,  and  inspired  by 
recent  victory,  promised  to  be  of  a  very  different 
mould  from  the  old  and  unwilling  contingents, 
of  the  Empire.  After  making  every  reasonable 
deduction  for  the  sick,  absent,  and  non-efficient, 
it  was  calculated  that  six  hundred  thousand  ef- 
fective men  might  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the  Flemish  frontier.  In 
a  secret  meeting,  held  at  Vienna  on  the 
31st  of  March,  it  was  resolved  forth-  March3L 
with  to  form  three  great  armies,  by  which  ac- 
tive operations  were  to  be  commenced  as  soon, 
as  possible;  the  first,  of  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  thousand,  chiefly  Austrians  and  Bavarians, 
on  the  Upper  Rhine,  under  Schwartzenberg;  the 
second,  of  a  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand 
Prussians,  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  under  Blucher  ^ 
the  third,  of  an  equal  number  of  English,  Hano- 
verians, and  Belgians,  in  the  Low  Countries. 
It  was  resolved  that  military  operations  should 
be  commenced  early  in  June;  before  which  time 
it  was  hoped  that  the  great  Russian  army,  a 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  strong,  could  be 
on  the  Upper  Rhine  from  Poland,  and  entering 
France  by  Strasburg  and  Besancon,  form  a  re- 
serve to  the  invading  armies  from  the  eastward. 
In  addition  to  these  great  armies,  lesser  diver- 
sions, but  still  of  no  inconsiderable  importance, 
were  to  be  attempted  on  the  side  of  Switzerland, 
which  had  declared  for  the  allies,  and  the  Pyre- 
nees; the  former  by  a  united  force  of  Austrians, 
British,  and  Piedmontese,  the  latter  by  the  Span- 
iards and  Portuguese;  while  England  was  also 
to  send  succours  to  organize  the  formidable 
strength  of  La  Vendue  in  the  cause  of  loyalty 
and  religion.* 

From  these  arrangements,  as  well  as  the  geo 
graphical  position  of  the  country  P  tion0 
which  they  occupied,  it  was  evident  0f  the  Bntisi 
that  the  British  troops  in  Flanders  government 
would  be  first  exposed  to  the  shock  for  the  war- 
of  war;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  general  cause  not  to 
lose  the  vantage  ground  which  they  there  pos- 
sessed, or  to  permit,  as  had  so  often  previously 
been  done,  the  advanced  work  of  Europe  against 
France  to  be  converted  into  the  advanced  post 
of  France  against  Europe.  The  preparations 
of  the  newly-erected  monarchy  of  Belgium 
could  not  be  expected  to  be  in  any  state  of  for- 
wardness; the  Hanoverian  levies  were  as  yet 
not  raised ;  and  the  flower  of  the  British  army 
was  in  Canada,  or  scattered  over  the  American 
coast.  In  these  circumstances,  everything  de- 
pended on  the  vigour  of  the  British  cabinet  and 
the  unanimity  of  the  British  people,  and  neither 
were  wanting  on  the  occasion.  On  the 
6th  of  April,  a  message  from  the  prince  Ai)n16- 
regent  formally  announced  to  both  houses  of 
Parliament  the  events  which  had  recently  oc- 
curred in  France,  in  direct  contravention  of  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  the  communications  entered  into 
with  his  allies  on  the  subject,  and  the  necessity 
of  augmenting  the  military  forces  by  sea  and 
land.  The  address,  which,  as  usual,  was  an  echo 
of  the  message,  was  moved  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  and  in  the  Com- 
mons by  Lord  Castlereagh;  and  so  strongly 
were  the  members  of  both  houses  impressed 
with  the  awful  nature  of  the  crisis,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  a  vigorous  effort  in  the  outset 
to  meet  it,  that  the  address  in  the  House  of 

*  Conferences,  623.  Mem.  and  Protocol,  March  31, 1815. 
Sehoell,  Congr.  de  Vienne,  iv..  170.  Cap.,  i.,  328, 331 ;  aruj 
Sehoell,  Trait,  de  Paix,  ii.,  213,  215. 
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Peers  was  carried  without  a  dissenting  voice ; 
and  in  the  Commons  by  a  majority  of  183,  the 
numbers  being  220  to  37.  Lord  Casllereagh  put 
the  matter  upon  its  true  tooting  in  the  concluding 
sentence  of  his  speech:  "Some  may  think  that 
an  armed  peace  would  be  preferable  to  a  state 
of  war;  but  the  danger  must  be  fairly  looked 
at;  and  knowing  that  good  faith  was  opposite  to 
the  system  of  the  party  to  be  treated  with — know- 
ing that  the  rule  of  his  conduct  was  sell-interest, 
regardless  of  every  other  consideration,  what- 
ever decision  they  come  to  must  rest  on  the 
principle  of  power,  and  not  that  of  reliance  on 
the  man."* 

Nor  were  the  financial,  naval,  and  military 
Finances  and  preparations  of  Great  Britain  on  a 
budget  of  scale  incommensurate  to  the  magni- 
Great  Britain.  tU(je  0r  lne  undertaking  in  which 
she  was  engaged,  and  the  engagements  she  had 
contracted  with  foreign  powers.  On  the  19th 
of  April,  the  House  of  Commons,  by  a  majority 
of  125,  the  numbers  being  183  to  58,  renewed  the 
property-tax,  producing  now  fully  £15,000,000 
annually,  for  another  year — a  decisive  proof 
that  they  were  in  earnest  in  supporting  govern- 
ment. The  whole  war-taxes  were  continued, 
and  supplies  to  an  unprecedented  extent  voted; 
those  for  the  navy  being  £18,000,000,  while  those 
for  the  army  rose  to  the  enormous  amount  of 
£24,000,000,  besides  £3,800,000  for  the  ordnance. 
With  these  large  sums,  two  hundred  and  seven 
thousand  regular  soldiers  were  maintained,  be- 
sides eighty  thousand  militia,  and  three  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  local  militia;  in  all,  six 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  in  arms,  and 
the  ships  of  the  line  placed  in  commission  were 
fifty-eight.  The  subsidies  to  foreign  powers 
amounted  to  no  less  than  £11,000,000;  and  the 
whole  expenditure  of  the  year,  when  all  was  paid, 
reached  the  unparallelled  sum  of  £110,000,000. 
To  provide  for  this  enormous  expenditure,  the 
permanent  and  war  taxes  produced  £80,000,000, 
and  loans  to  the  amount  of  £39,000,000  were 
raised  for  the  service  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land ;  but  these  sums,  great  as  they  were,  proved 
unequal  to  the  charges  of  the  year,  and  when 
the  whole  expenditure  of  the  war  was  wound  up 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  the  unfunded  or  floating 
debt  had  risen  to  £48,725,000;  the  capital  of  the 
funded  debt  was  £792,000,000;  the  annual 
charge  of  the  debt  was  £42,000,000;  but  of  that 
sum  no  less  than  £12,968,000  was  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  sinking  fund.  If  that  noble  establish- 
ment had  been  kept  up  by  maintaining  the  in- 
direct taxes  set  apart  by  the  wisdom  of  former 
times  for  its  maintenance,  it  would  have  paid 
off"  the  whole  national  debt  by  the  year  1845; 
and  the  nation,  from  the  effects  of  the  long 
peace,  purchased  by  the  sacrifices  of  the  war, 
would  have  discharged  the  whole  burdens  con- 
tracted during  its  continuance. tt 

In  addition  to  these  immense  military  and  na- 
Subsidies  natva|_  Preparations,  the  subsidies 
granted  to  for-  which  Great  Britain  became  bound 
eign  powers  to  advance  to  foreign  powers  were 
by  England.  so  considerable,  that  it  might  truly 
be  said  that  the  whole  military  force  of  Europe 
vas  in  this  year  arrayed  in  British  pay  against 
France.     Such  was  the  exhaustion  of  the  finan- 


•  Pari.  Deb.,  xxx.,  356,  371,  and  418,  463.  Ann.  Reg., 
1815,  12,  13. 

1  Finance  Accounts,  1816.  Ann.  Reg.,  1816,  435.  Pari. 
Deb  ,  xxxi.,  795.  814.    James,  vi.,  App  ,  No.  23. 

t  See  Appendix  A,  chap,  lxxvii.,  where  the  details, 
finances,  and  public  debt  of  the  Empire  in  the  year  1815 
are  fully  given. 
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ces  of  the  greater  powers,  from  the  unparalleled 
efforts  they  had  made  during  the  two  preceding 
years,  that  they  were  wholly  unable  to  put  their 
armies  in  motion  without  this  pecuniary  assist- 
ance. By  a  treaty  concluded  at  Vienna, 
between  England,  Austria,  Russia,  and  p 
Prussia,  the  former  of  these  powers  agreed  to 
furnish  to  the  three  latter  a  subsidy  of  £5,000,000. 
to  be  paid  by  monthly  instalments  to  the  minis- 
ters of  these  three  powers  in  equal  proportions, 
and  if  peace  was  concluded  within  the  year,  they 
were  to  receive  after  its  signature,  Russia  four 
months',  and  Austria  and  Prussia  two  months' 
subsidy  each,  to  provide  for  the  return  of  the 
troops  to  their  own  dominions.  Sweden  ob- 
tained £521,000,  Hanover  £200,000,  the  lesser 
German  powers  £1,724,000:  the  stipulated  sums 
paid  to  the  greater  powers  required  to  be  en- 
larged ;  and  the  total  sum  paid  by  Great  Brit- 
ain in  the  year  to  foreign  powers  exceeded. 
£11,000,000.*T 

Nothing  which  vigour  and  activity  could  do 
was  wanting  on  the  part  of  Napole-  Napo]eon.s 
on  to  provide  the  means  of  defence  difficulties, 
against  this  prodigious  phalanx  of  and  military 
enemies  ready  to  overwhelm  him ;  PreParat|(>"*- 
but  such  was  the  exhaustion  of  the  military 
strength  of  the  country  in  consequence  of  his 
preceding  wars,  and  the  apathy  or  despair  of  the 
people  from  the  effects  of  long-continued  disas- 
ter, that  all  his  efforts  were  unable  to  raise  any- 
thing like  an  adequate  force.  The  arsenals  and 
fortresses  were  nearly  empty,  especially  on  the 
eastern  frontier,  which  was  most  exposed  to  dan- 
ger, from  the  exhaustion  of  the  preceding  cam- 
paign or  the  abstractions  of  the  allied  armies;, 
twelve  thousand  pieces  of  cannon  in  fifty-three 
fortresses  had  been  ceded  by  the  treaties  at  Par- 
is; and  the  regular  force  in  arms  did  not  amount 
to  a  hundred  thousand  men.  The  treasury,  after 
the  first  six  weeks'  expenditure,  was  exhausted  \_ 
arrears  of  taxes  were  almost  irrecoverable;  na- 
tional credit  was  equal  to  nothing.  To  provide 
forces  for  withstanding  the  hostility  of  combined 
Europe,  with  such  means  and  in  such  a  country, 
was  indeed  an  Herculean  task ;  but  the  genius 
of  Napoleon  was  equal  to  the  undertaking,  and 
but  for  the  surpassing  firmness  of  Wellington,, 
and  the  gallantry  of  the  British  troops,  his  efforts 
would  in  all  probability  have  proved  successful. 
His  first  step  was  to  restore,  with  their  eagles, 
their  numbers  to  the  old  regiments,  ennobled  by 
so  many  heroic  deeds,  and  so  unwisely  taken 
away  by  the  late  government;  and  those  precious 
memorials  of  past  glory  were  given  back  to  the 
regiments  with  every  pomp  and  circumstance 
most  likely  to  reanimate  the  spirits  of  the  sol- 
diers. The  skeletons  of  three  additional  battal- 
ions were  next  organized  for  each  regiment; 
and  to  provide  men  to  fill  their  ranks,  the  whole 
retired  veterans  were  by  proclamation  invited  to 
join  their  respective   corps.     Two   additi  r A 

*  See  the  Treaty,  April  30,  1815,  Martens,  N.  /■     I  I  ; 

and  Ann.  Reg.,  1815,  377.     State  Papers, 
t  The  subsidies  paid  were, 

Austria  £1,796,220 

Russia 3,241,919 

Prussia 2.3S2.823 

Hanover 206,590 

Spain 147,333 

Portugal 100,000 

Sweden 521.061 

Italy  and  Netherlands 78, 1 52 

Minor  Powers ...     1,724.000 

Miscellaneous 837,134 

Total. ...£11,035,232 

—Finance  A*xnmti,  181G ;  Ann.  Reg.,  1816,  430 
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squadrons  were  in  like  manner  added  to  each 
regiment  of  cavalry ;  and  thirty  new  battalions 
of  artillery,  raised  chiefly  from  the  sailors  of 
Cherburg,  Brest,  and  Toulon;  forty  battalions, 
in  twenty  regiments,  weie  added  to  the  Young 
Guard,  entirely  drawn  from  veterans  who  had 
served  six  campaigns;  and  two  hundred  battal- 
ions of  the  National  Guard  were  organized,  so 
as  to  be  capable  of  taking  the  duty  of  the  garri- 
son towns  and  interior,  and  thus  permit  the 
whole  regular  troops  to  be  moved  to  the  frontier. 
By  these  means  the  emperor  calculated  that  the 
effective  strength  of  the  army,  by  the  1st  of  June, 
would  be  raised  to  four  hundred  thousand  men, 
of  which  one  half  might  be  disposable  for  active 
operations  in  the  field  ;  and  by  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber his  sanguine  temperament  led  him  to  hope 
that  he  would  have  five  hundred  battalions  of 
troops  of  the  line  and  fifty-two  of  the  Guards, 
mustering  six  hundred  thousand  combatants,  be- 
sides sixty  thousand  admirable  horse.* 

To  provide  arms  and  the  muniments  of  war  for 

so  prodigious  a  multitude  out  of 

"rmsand  *e  exhausted  arsenals,  and  with 

replenish  the  'he  WOrn-OUt  finances  of  the  Em- 
arsenals,  and  pire,  was  a  still  more  difficult  mat- 
forces  whichhe  ter.    Dut  the  ardent  genius  of  the 

collected  for  ••         P     .1 

the  campaign,  emperor,  appealing  to  the  gener- 
ous feelings,  and  rousing  the  na- 
tional spirit  of  the  people,  was  here,  too,  attended 
with  surprising  success.  The  whole  workmen 
in  all  the  manufactories  of  arms  in  the  country 
were  doubled:  twenty  thousand  muskets  a  month 
were  thus  obtained;  but  this  was  far  from  meet- 
ing the  exigencies  of  the  moment.  To  procure 
additional  supplies,  bodies  of  permanent  work- 
men were  established  in  many  places,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  corps  of  workmen  on  the  plains  of 
Grenoble  during  the  Revolution:  the  old  arms 
were  everywhere  called  in  by  proclamation,  re- 
paired, and  served  out  to  the  young  soldiers  :  the 
foundries  were  everywhere  set  to  work  with  the 
utmost  vigour  to  replenish  the  arsenals  with 
guns:  purchases  of  horses,  to  a  vast  extent, 
made  in  all  the  fairs  of  the  Empire:  all  those  of 
the  gendarmerie  were  taken,  and  requisitions 
made  from  the  peasants  of  draught  horses  for  the 
use  of  the  artillery  and  wagon  train.  Great  part 
of  these  purchases  were  not,  as  may  well  be  be- 
lieved, paid  for  in  ready  money :  orders  on  the 
treasury,  at  distant  dates,  were  lavishly  given, 
and,  under  military  government,  could  not  be  re- 
fused; and  they  constituted  no  small  part  of  the 
embarrassment  of  the  government  of  the  second 
Restoration.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  things 
were  got:  the  arming  of  the  troops  and  equip- 
ment of  the  guns  went  on  with  extraordinary 
rapidity ;  and  an  order  on  the  different  communes 
to  furnish  each  a  certain  portion  of  the  clothing 
of  a  battalion,  soon  provided  them  with  uni- 
forms. Before  the  beginning  of  June,  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  men,  almost  all  vet- 
eran soldiers,  were  completely  armed,  equipped, 
clothed,  and  in  readiness  to  take  the  field  :  an  as- 
tonishing proof  of  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  enthusiastic  ardour  with  which,  in 
the  last  struggle  of  their  country,  the  old  soldiers 
had  thrown  themselves  into  the  breach. t 

In  military  arrangements,  the  power  of  the 
emperor  was  unfettered,  and  his  genius  and  pro- 
digious activity  appeared  in  their  highest  lus- 
tre ;  but  in  civil  administration  he  was  entirely 

*  Jom.,iv.,614,615.  Cap.,  i..  358,  359.  Thib.,  x.,  364,365. 
t  Archives  de  la  Guerre  ;  and  Cap.,  i.,  359,  360.    Thib. 
2.,  365  366 


in  the  hands  of  Fouche  and  the  Re-  F  he  c 
publicans;  and  they  steadily  pur-  n0°t"and  otheV 
sued  one  object,  which  was  to  provide  Republicans : 
a  counterpoise  to  his  power  in  the  their  great  in-, 
revival  of  the  Republican  spirit  of  flueilue- 
the  people.  Carnot,  entirely  engrossed  in  the 
Herculean  task  of  reorganizing  the  Nationa. 
Guard,  left  the  direction  of  civil  affairs  entirely 
to  Fouche,  and  he  made  such  skilful  use  of  his 
unbounded  power  and  influence  as  head  of  the  j 
police,  that  the  old  regicides  and  Jacobins  were  * 
everywhere  called  up  again  into  activity,  and 
the  election  for  the  approaching  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  summoned  for  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
had  almost  entirely  fallen  into  their  hands.  His 
language  in  this  respect  was  undisguised  to  his 
Republican  allies.  "If  that  man  there,"  said 
he,  "shall  attempt  to  curb  the  Jacobin  ideas,  we 
will  overturn  him  at  once  and  forever."  Napo- 
leon knew  and  deeply  resented  this  conduct;  but 
his  precarious  situation  compelled  him  to  dis- 
semble, and  continue  Fouche  in  power:  for  he 
had  no  hold  of  the  nation,  apart  from  the  army, 
but  through  the  medium  of  the  Republicans. 
Meanwhile,  such  was  the  address  of  the  emper- 
or and  the  charm  of  his  conversation,  that  he 
succeeded  in  detaching  many  of  the  leading  men 
of  talent  in  Paris,  who  had  formerly  taken  a 
prominent  part  against  him,  from  the  Royalist 
cause.  Among  the  rest,  M.  Sismondi,  the  great 
historian,  and  Benjamin  Constant,  the  able  sup- 
porter of  constitutional  freedom,  were  entirely 
won  over  to  his  side ;  and  they  were  intrusted 
with  the  arduous  duty  of  aiding  in  the  formation 
of  a  Constitution.  One  of  the  most  extraordina- 
ry of  the  many  extraordinary  gifts  with  which 
this  wonderful  man  was  endowed,  was  the  pow- 
er he  possessed  of  subduing  the  minds  of  men, 
and  the  faculty  he  had  acquired  of  dazzling  pen-  | 
etration  the  most  acute,  and  winning  over  hos-  »4 
tile  prepossessions  the  most  confirmed,  by  the 
mere  magic  of  his  fascinating  conversation.* 

The  financial  difficulties  of  the  Hundred  Days 
were  singularly  lessened  by  the  com-  Financial 
paratively  prosperous  condition  in  measures  of 
which  the  treasury  had  been  left,  from  Napoleon, 
the  diminished  expenditure  and  increased  econ- 
omy of  the  Bourbon  government.  Nearly  for- 
ty millions  of  francs  (.61,600,000)  were  left  by 
Louis  XVIII.  in  the  treasury,  or  in  the  balance 
due  by  the  receivers-general ;  and  an  equal  sum 
fell  in  shortly  after,  at  stated  periods,  from  the 
sale  of  national  wood,  which  they  had  previous- 
ly made,  but  for  which  the  bills  were  not  yet  all 
due.  It  was  from  these  resources  that  the  first 
and  indispensable  expenses  of  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment were  defrayed,  but  they  were  soon  ex- 
hausted by  the  vast  purchases  for  the  army ; 
and,  as  the  capitalists  had  no  confidence  what- 
ever in  the  dynasty  of  Napoleon,  it  became  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  say  how  the  treasury  was 
to  be  replenished.  As  a  last  resource,  the  sink- 
ing fund,  hitherto  invariably  respected,  was  of- 
fered as  a  security  to  a  company  of  bankers,  and 
at  first  refused  ;  but  their  consent  was  at  length 
purchased  by  such  exorbitant  interest,  that  the 
four  millions  of  francs  to  which  it  amounted 
annually,  produced  only  thirty-one  millions  of 
francs:  in  other  words,  the  government  borrow- 
ed at  twelve  per  cent.  The  bills  due  by  the  re- 
ceivers-general were  discounted  at  the  rate  of 
seventeen  and  eighteen  per  cent. ;  and  by  these 
extraordinary   resources,   and    forestalling    the 

*  Cap.,  i.,  384,  385.     Constant,  Cent  Jours,  23,  41. 
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ordinary  revenue,  eighty  millions  of  francs 
(•£3.200,000)  were  raised  in  April  and  May, 
which  kept  the  treasury  afloat  till  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  terminated  at  once  the  difficulties  and 
political  existence  of  Napoleon.* 

The  task  of  framing  a  Conslitution,  in  a  coun- 
„  ,    try  so  long  habituated  to  that  species 

Formation  of  a      ?■ <■     .  n  i_    j  u 

Constitution  ol  Manufacture  as  France  had  been 
since  the  Revolution,  proved  much 
less  difficult  than  that  of  restoring  the  finances. 
The  commission  to  whom  this  duty  had  been 
devolved,  presided  over  by  Benjamin  Constant, 
consisted  chiefly  of  the  old  patriots  of  1789  who 
had  survived  the  Revolution ;  and  it  was  gov- 
erned, accordingly,  by  the  visionary  ideas  of  per- 
fectibility which  had  characterized  that  dreamy 
period.  The  first  draft  of  a  Constitution  which 
they  submitted  to  the  emperor  was  accordingly 
so  Democratic,  that  even  in  his  present  necessi- 
ties it  was  at  once  rejected  by  him  :  "  I  will 
never,"  said  he,  "  subscribe  to  such  conditions  : 
I  have  the  army  on  my  side,  and  after  what  it 
has  done  on  the  20th  of  March,  it  will  know 
how  to  defend  France  and  its  emperor."  De- 
feated in  this  attempt,  the  Liberal  party  in  the 
commission  drew  up  another  Constitution  ;  and 
this  one,  styled  the  "  Additional  Act,"  the  work 
of  Constant  and  Regnaud  de  St.  Angely,  was 
little  different  from  the  Charter  of  Louis  XVIII. 
Two  Chambers,  one  of  Peers  and  one  of  Com- 
mons, were  established  on  nearly  the  same  foot- 
ing as  they  had  been  by  the  former  government. 
But  three  particulars  in  this  new  Constitution 
were  very  remarkable,  and  demonstrated  how 
much  more  clearly  Napoleon  saw  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  times,  and  the  necessity  of  bulwarks 
to  power,  than  the  Bourbons  had  done.  1.  The 
peerage  was  declared  to  be  hereditary — not  for 
life  only  :  a  provision  which  at  once  announced 
the  intention  of  reviving  a  feudal  nobility.  2. 
The  punishment  of  confiscation  of  property,  a 
penalty  so  well  known  in  the  dark  ages,  abolish- 
ed by  the  Charter,  was  restored  in  cases  of  high 
treason.  3.  The  family  of  the  Bourbons  was 
forever  proscribed,  and  even  the  power  of  recall- 
ing them  denied  to  the  people.  It  was  in  vain 
to  disguise,  that  while  these  articles  indicated  in 
the  strongest  manner  an  intention  to  prevent  a 
second  restoration  of  the  royal  family,  they 
pointed  not  less  unequivocally  to  the  practical 
abrogation  of  the  power  of  self-government,  and 
the  construction  of  a  strong  monarchy  for  the 
A  ril  25  family  of  the  emperor;  and  thus  the  pub- 
lication of  the  "  Acte  additionel,"  on  the 
25th  of  April,  excited  unbounded  opposition  in 
both  the  parties  which  now  divided  the  nation, 
and  left  the  emperor  in  reality  no  support  but  in 
the  soldiers  of  the  army.f 

The  public  feeling  appeared  in  an  article 
Violent  oppo-  which  was  inserted  in  the  Censeur 
sition  which  Europecn,  the  very  existence  of 
it  excites.  which  demonstrated  how  the  em- 
peror's authority  had  declined  from  the  palmy 
days  of  the  Empire.  It  was  entitled,  "  On  the  In- 
fluence of  the  Mustache  on  the  Reason,  and  the 
Necessity  of  the  Sabre  in  Government."  "  What," 
exclaimed  the  fearless  writer,  "is  glory  1  Has 
a  lion,  which  makes  all  the  animals  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  tremble,  glory  1     Has 


April  28. 


a  miserable   people,  which  knows  not 


how  to  govern   itself,  and  is  to  its  neighbours 
an  object  only  of  terror  and  hatred,  glory  1     If 

*  Cap.,  i.,  377,  380. 

t  Atte  additionel,  Moniteur,  April  25, 1815.    Goldsmith's 
Recneil,  vi.     Cap.,  i.,  384,  396. 


glory  is  the  sole  attribute  of  men  who  have  done 
good  to  their  race,  where  is  the  glory  of  a  con- 
quering people  V  So  vehement  did  the  clamour 
become,  especially  among  the  Republicans,  that 
Carnot,  who  felt  himself  compromised  with  his 
party  by  the  Ade  additionel,  wrote  to  the 
emperor,  strongly  representing  that  "dis-  pn 
satisfaction  was  universal,  civil  war  on  the  point 
of  breaking  out,  and  that  it  was  indispensable 
to  publish  a  decree  forthwith,  authorizing  lha 
Chambers  to  modify  the  Constitution  in  the  next 
session,  and  to  submit  the  modification  to  the 
primary  assemblies  of  the  people."  But  Napo- 
leon replied,  "  With  you,  Carnot,  I  have  no  need 
of  disguise:  you  are  a  strong-headed  man,  with 
sagacious  intellect.  Let  us  save  France,  and 
after  that  we  will  arrange  everything.  Let  us 
not  sow  the  seeds  of  discord,  when  the  closest 
union  is  required  to  save  the  country."  To  the 
honour  of  Carnot  it  must  be  added,  that  from 
that  moment  he  made  no  opposition  to  a  dicta- 
torial power  being  for  the  time  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  emperor.* 

While  Napoleon  was  vainly  striving  to  blend 
into  one  united  whole  the  fervent 
passions  and  wounded  interests  of  ["mp^o" th**" 
Revolutionary  France,  Caulain-  French  diplc- 
court  was  strenuously  endeavour-  macy  to  open, 
ing  to  open  up  a  diplomatic  inter-  a  "fff"1  mt!?\ 
course  with  the  allied  powers.     In  ™'  „ruea 

i  -         •      i  i-i  i      powers. 

this  vital  matter  everything  depend- 
ed on  the  success  or  failure  of  the  first  stepj 
for  if  the  allies  had  consented  to  a  negotiation 
of  any  kind  with  the  emperor,  it  would  have 
been  a  recognition  of  his  auihority,  and  a  virtu- 
al revocation  of  the  decree  of  the  13th  of  March. 
But  all  his  efforts  were  ineffectual;  and  what  is 
remarkable,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who,  in 
1814,  had  most  warmly  espoused  his  cause,  was 
now  the  most  decided  against  him.  "  We  can. 
have  no  peace,"  said  he,  with  energy,  to  a  secret 
agent  who  approached  him  with  overtures  from 
the  Emperor  Napoleon ;  "  it  is  a  mortal  duel  be- 
twixt us — he  has  broken  his  word.  I  am  freed 
from  my  engagement :  Europe  requires  an  ex- 
ample." "Europe,"  said  Metternich,  in  an  of- 
ficial article  from  Vienna,  in  the  Euro- 
pcan  Observer,  "  has  declared  war  against  pr 
Bonaparte.  France  can,  and  ought  to  prove  to 
Europe,  that  it  knows  its  dignity  sufficiently  not 
to  submit  to  the  domination  of  one  man.  The 
French  nation  is  powerful  and  free;  its  power 
and  freedom  are  essential  to  the  equilibrium  of 
Europe.  France  has  but  to  deliver  itself  from 
its  oppressor,  and  return  to  the  principles  oa 
which  the  social  order  reposes,  to  be  in  peace 
with  Europe."  The  spirit  of  Germany  was 
hourly  more  and  more  exalted  by  those  declara- 
tions: already  the  ferment  was  as  wide-spread, 
the  enthusiasm  as  universal,  as  when  the  allied 
armies  first  approached  the  Rhine.  Thus  all 
attempts  of  Caulaincourt  to  open  a  negotia- 
tion, all  the  declarations  of  Napoleon  that  he 
aspired  now  onlv  to  be  the  first  in  peace,  proved 
ineffectual.  His  insincerity  was  universally 
known,  the  necessities  of  his  situation  univer- 
sally appreciated.  Napoleon,  on  the  1st 
of  April,  addressed  a  circular  to  all  the  Apr,i  l' 
sovereigns,  commencing,  in  the  usual  style  from 
one  sovereign  to  another,  "  Sir,  my  brother,"  and 
concluding  with  the  strongest  protestations  of 
his  desire  to  commence  a  new  strife  in  the  arena 
of  peace.t     But  all  his  efforts  were  ineffectual: 


*  Camot  to  Napoleon,  April  29,  1815,  Cap.,  i.,  395,  398. 
t  "The  true  nature  of  the  events  which  have   tmkea 
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none  of  M.  Caulaincourt's  couriers  could  reach 
their  destined  point:  one  was  stopped  at  Kehl, 
another  at  Mayence,  and  a  third  near  Turin. 
At  the  same  time,  Caulaincourt  was  informed, 
in  a  confidential  communication  with  Baron 
Vincent,  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  make 
the  allied  sovereigns  swerve  from  their  determi- 
nation, or  separate  them  from  each  other.* 
Murat  was  the  lirst  who  raised  the  standard 

of  war.  Anxious  to  deprive  Napo- 
Murat  com-  ]eon  0f"  such  an  ally,  and  prevent  the 
tifhies,  and"  distraction  of  his  forces  by  an  Italian 
advances  to  war,  when  it  was  necessary  to  com- 
thePo.  His  bine  every  effort  for  the  overthrow  of 
ovlrtiiro^     Napoleon,   Austria   had   offered   to 

guaranty  to  him  the  disputed  march- 
es, and  procure  for  him  the  recognition  of  all 
the  sovereigns  at  Vienna  of  his  right  to  the 
throne  of  Naples  if  he  would  declare  for  the  al- 
lies; when  the  brave  but  infatuated  king,  trans- 
ported by  the  intelligence  of  the  success  of  Na- 
poleon in  France,  and  deeming  the  time  had  ar- 
rived when  he  might  strike  with  effect  for  the 
independence  of  Italy  and  the  throne  of  that 
beautiful  peninsula,  suddenly  commenced  hos- 
tilities. On  the  31st  of  March  he  cross- 
March  31.  ed  the  p0)  and  published  from  Rimini 

a  sonorous  proclamation,  in  which  he  called  on 
the  Italians  to  unite  with  him  in  asserting  their 
independence.  "  The  moment,"  said  he,  "  is 
arrived  when  great  destinies  are  about  to  be  ac- 
complished: Providence  at  length  has  called  us 
to  become  an  independent  people.  From  the 
summit  of  the  Alps  to  the  extremity  of  Sicily 
one  cry  is  heard — the  independence  of  Italy." 
But  although  these  sentiments  found  a  respon- 
sive echo  in  the  general  breast,  yet  the  event 
soon  proved  on  what  a  sandy  foundation  all 
projects  for  Italian  independence  were  rested 
which  were  based  on  the  military  operations  of 
the  Italian  people.  .A  Ithough  the  Kingof  Naples 
was  at  the  head  oi  a  veil-disciplined,  splendidly- 
equipped,  and  beautifully-dressed  army  of  fifty 
thousand  men,  of  whom  thirty  thousand  advan- 
ced to  the  Po,  the  remainder  being  left  in  re- 
serve in  his  own  dominions,  yet  was  his  over- 
throw so  easily  effected,  that  it  could  hardly  be 
called  a  war.  The  Neapolitan  troops,  in  the 
first  instance,  gained  a  slight  success;  but  the 
Austrian  generals,  Bellegarde,  Bianchi,  and  Fri- 
mont,  quickly  united  their  forces  and  attacked 
Murat  at  Tolentino.     The  Neapolitans  fled  like 


place  must  now  be  fully  known  to  your  majesty.  They 
■were  the  result  of  an  irresistible  power ;  the  work  of  the 
unanimous  wish  of  a  great  nation,  which  knows  its  duties 
and  its  rights.  The  dynasty  which  force  hud  imposed  upon 
the  country  was  not  suited  to  it  :  the  Bourbons  were  neither 
associated  with  its  sentimcnls  nor  its  habits.  France  re- 
quired to  separate  from  them.  France  has  recalled  a  lib 
erator ;  the  inducement  which  had  led  me  to  the  greatest 
of  sacrifices  no  longer  existed.  I  returned  ;  and,  from  the 
moment  when  I  landed  on  the  shore,  the  love  of  my  people 
has  borne  me  to  the  capital.  The  first  wish  of  my  heart  is 
to  repay  so  much  affection  by  an  honourable  tranquillity; 
my  sweetest  hope  is  to  render  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Imperial  throne  a  guarantee  for  the  peace  of  Europe. 
Enough  of  glory  has  illustrated,  in  their  turn,  the  stand- 
ards of  all  nations  ;  the  vicissitudes  of  fate  have  sufficient- 
ly oftep.  made  great  reverses  succeed  the  most  glorious  suc- 
cess. A  nobler  arena  is  now  opened  to  sovereigns  ;  I  will 
be  the  first  to  descend  into  it.  After  having  exhibited  to 
the  world  the  spectacle  of  great  combating,  it  will  be  now 
sweeter  to  exhibit  henceforth  no  other  rivalry  but  that  of 
the  advantages  of  peace— no  other  strife  but  that  of  the  fe- 
licity of  nations." — Napoleon  to  the  Allied  Sovereigns, 
April  I,  1815,  Moniteur,  April  2  ;  and  Capefigue,  i.,  311, 
312 

*  Cap.,  i.,  304,  313.     Thib.,  x  ,  286,  295.     Napoleon  to 
the  Allied  Sovereigns,  April  1,  1815,  Cap.,  i.,  311. 


a  flock  of  sheep  at  the  first  fire; 
a  second  engagement  completed  ApnI  9  and  tl' 
their  rout,  and  dispersed  the  fugitives  through  the 
Roman  States,  from  whence,  in  the  utmost  ter- 
ror, they  regained  their  own  frontier ;  Murat 
himself,  wholly  deserted  by  his  troops, 
was  glad  to  embark  at  Naples  for  Tou-  Ap  °' 
Ion,  which  he  reached  in  safety ;  while  his  queen, 
Caroline,  escaped  on  board  an  English  merchant 
vessel,  and  was  conveyed  to  Austria.  Thus  fell 
the  throne  of  the  Bonaparte  family  in  Naples; 
and  thus  was  accomplished  the  prophecy  of  Na- 
poleon, who,  when  he  heard  of  his  commencing 
hostilities,  said  that  his  brother-in-law  would 
ruin  himself  by  taking  up  arms  in  1815,  as  in 
1814  he  had  ruined  him  by  failing  to  do  so.  No- 
thing now  remained  to  prevent  the  Sicilian  fam- 
ily from  resuming  their  ancient  throne  of  Na- 
ples, which  they  accordingly  immediately  did, 
and  were  recognised  by  all  Europe.* 

While  these  important  events  were  in  prog- 
ress in  Europe,  the  monarch  whose  loujsxviu.  at 
fall  had  occasioned  them  all,  and  Ghent.  Cha- 
around  whom  this  terrible  confla-  teaubriand  and 
gration  was  breaking  forth,  was  liv-  hls  wntin&s- 
ing  in  seclusion,  but  yet  not  forgotten,  at  Ghent. 
Louis  XVIII.  kept  up  in  that  ancient  city  the 
state  of  a  sovereign ;  M.  Blacas,  General  Clarke, 
and  Chateaubriand  had  followed  him  in  his  exile, 
and  kept  up  diplomatic  communications  with 
foreign  courts,  the  ambassadors  of  all  of  whom, 
still  in  exile,  wailed  on  the  dethroned  monarch. 
Ambition  and  intrigue  were  not  wanting ;  Ghent 
had  its  salons  and  coteries  as  well  as  either  Par- 
is or  Vienna.  But  what  contributed  most  of  all 
to  give  the  court  there  consideration  in  the  eyes 
of  Europe,  was  the  nomination  of  M.  Lally  Tol- 
lendal  and  Viscount  Chateaubriand  to  the  offices  . 
of  ministers  of  state,  and  the  powerful  decla-  V 
mations  which  they  soon  began  to  launch  out 
against  the  usurper  of  the  French  throne.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  visited  the  king  in  his  se- 
clusion, and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
from  the  duke  the  assurance  that  "he  regard- 
ed the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  as  essential 
to  the  equilibrium  of  Europe."  Clarke  fur- 
nished valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  sit- 
uation and  strength  of  the  French  army  when 
he  left  the  ministry  of  war  at  Paris;  while  Cha- 
teaubriand, in  the  Moniteur  de  Gand,  which  ap- 
peared daily,  combated  the  proclamations  and 
state  papers  of  Napoleon,  published  in  the  Moni- 
teur at  Paris,  with  such  ability,  and  inveighed  with 
such  impassioned  eloquence  against  his  govern- 
ment, that  he  contributed  in  a  powerful  manner 
to  uphold  the  spirit  of  the  European  alliance.t 

La  Vendee  had  in  the  first  instance  disap- 
pointed the  expectations  of  the  Duke  de  Bour- 
bon and  the  French  Royalists;  but  the  course 
of  events  in  that  province  proved  in  the  end  em- 
inently serviceable  to  the  restoration  of  the  mon- 
archy. The  Duke  de  Bourbon  was  personally 
unknown  to  the  Vendeans;  his  name  had  never 
figured  in  their  heart- stirring  annals  ;  but  in  the 
beginning  of  May,  when  the  Marquis  M  1 
Louis  de  La  Rochejaquelein  made  his 
appearance  on  their  coast,  the  glorious  name  at 
once  produced  a  general  insurrection  among 
them,  and  an  animated  proclamation  from  him 
drew  thousands  to  the  royal  standard.  M.  de 
Suzannet  was  soon  at  the  head  of  four  thousand 
armed   peasants  in   the  Bocage  ;   M.   dAuti- 


(IHllLU  UUUOUU14        A»A  till-         _i_»v^«^'-     y         --.-■..         vi    j .  ... 

*  Thib.,  x.,  319,  322.     Cap.,  ii.,  15,  17.     Bot  ,  iv.,  417 
419.  t  Cap.  ii.,  41,  63.     Thib.,  z.,  311,  315. 
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champ  raised  a  still  larger  number;  M.  de  Sa- 
pineau  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  third,  five 
thousand  strong;  and  Auguste  de  La  Rocheja- 
quelein led  a  lourth.  Trie  presence  of  twenty 
thousand  armed  men  in  the  thickets  of  La  Veri- 
dee  produced  no  small  uneasiness  in  the  mind 
of  the  emperor ;  and  he  despatched  Generals  La- 
marque  and  Travot  to  command  a  formidable 
army  of  twenty  thousaad  men  for  their  subju-* 
gation,  while  Fouche  opened  in  secret  a  nego- 
tiation with  their  chiefs.  The  astute  minister, 
foreseeing  a  second  restoration,  and  having  al- 
ready commenced  measures  to  secure  his  as- 
cendency in  the  event  of  it,  despatched  two  able 
emissaries— M.  de  Malarbic  and  De  la  Beran- 
diere — with  instructions,  by  the  most  conclusive 
of  all  arguments,  to  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war. 
"  Why,"  said  he,  "  should  the  Vendeans  go  to 
war;  French  blood  will  soon  How  in  sufficient 
streams  without  theirs  being  mingled  with  it"? 
Let  them  wait  a  month  or  two,  and  all  will  be 
over.  Above  all,  let  not  the  English  interfere 
in  the  business,  for  they  come  only  to  prof- 
it by  our  divisions.  Conclude  an  armistice  till 
the  inevitable  restoration.  La  Vendee  is  but 
an  incident  in  the  great  European  war  about 
to  break  out  in  the  plains  of  Belgium.  The 
contest  between  the  Blues  and  the  Whites  is 
henceforth  without  an  object."  By  these  means, 
-which  were  entirely  in  accordance  with  his 
whole  policy  throughout  the  Hundred  Days, 
Fouche  hoped  to  have  the  merit,  in  the  eyes  of 
Napoleon,  of  terminating  the  contest  in  La  Ven- 
dee; in  those  of  the  Bourbons,  of  detaching 
twenty  thousand  men  from  his  standard  at  the 
most  critical  period  of  his  fortunes  ;  and  of  the 
nation,  of  closing  the  frightful  gulf  of  civil  war.* 

These  deep-laid  schemes  proved  entirely  suc- 
Measuresof  cessful,  and  their  favourable  result 
Napoleou  to  was  much  aided  by  the  divisions 
crush  it,  and  which  prevailed  among  the  Vende- 
pocification  of  an  cn(efs  themselves.  Louis  de  la 
province.  R0CQejaqUeiem  aspired  to  the  su- 
preme command;  and  his  great  name  and  fam- 
ily influence,  as  well  as  the  support  of  the  Eng- 
lish government,  with  which  he  was  in  close 
communication,  fully  entitled  him  to  the  hon- 
our. But  his  pretensions  were  contested  by  the 
other  chiefs,  particularly  D'Autichamp  and  Su- 
zannet,  not  from  any  distrust  of  his  qualifica- 
tions for  the  lead,  but  a  secret  and  not  unnat- 
ural jealousy  of  external  influence,  and,  above 
all,  of  British  co-operation.  Thus  there  was  no 
cordial  union  among  them,  and  this  appeared  in 
the  outset  of  operations ;  for  La  Rochejaquelein, 
buoyant  with  courage,  and  ardent  to  enrol  his 
name  in  the  records  of  Vendean  fame,  was  de- 
sirous at  once  to  commence  hostilities,  while  the 
other  chiefs  were  inclined  to  follow  Fouch6's 
advice,  and  wait,  at  any  rate  till  the  war  broke 
out  on  the  frontier,  before  they  declared  them- 
selves. La  Rochejaquelein,  however,  who  deem- 
ed his  honour  pledged  to  follow  out  his  engage- 
ments with  the  British  government,  and  whose 
„    heroic  spirit  could  brook  no  delay,  took 

ay  'up  arms,  and  moved  to  the  seacoast,  to 
cover  the  disembarcation  of  military  stores  and 
equipments  which  had  commenced  from  the 
British  vessels.  He  was  followed  by  Lamarque 
at  the  head  of  eight  thousand  men,  and  several 
inconsiderable  actions  took  place,  in  which  the 
Vendeans  displayed  their  accustomed  valour, 
and  reached  in  safety  Croix  de  Vie  on  the  sea- 

*  Cap.,  ii.,  70, 81.  Fouche,  Mem., ii.,  332,  323.  Beaucb.., 
tv.,  157,  163. 


coast,  where  the  English  vessels  were  lying,  and 
the  disembarcation  was  continued  under  their 
protection.  But  there  the  effect  of  Fouche's  am- 
biguous counsels  appeared:  DAutichamp,  Su- 
zanne!, and  SSapineau  determined  not  to  enier 
into  communication  with  the  British,  withdrew 
with  their  divisions,  and  disbanded  their  men. 
Thus  La  Rochejaquelein,  with  his  division,  five 
thousand  strong,  was  Jell  alone  to  wiihsiand 
eight  thousand  veteran  soldiers  who  pressed 
upon  him;  yet  with  this  handful  of  men  he  was 
not  discouraged,  but  with  a  heart  swelling  with 
indignation  at  the  desertion  of  his  country- 
men, and  the  glorious  recollections  of  his  race, 
marched  to  meet  the  enemy.  He  sought  only 
what  he  soon  found — a  glorious  death.  The 
Vendeans  fought  with  their  accustomed  gallant- 
ry, but  the  loss  of  their  chiefs  spread  a  fatal 
discouragement  among  their  ranks:  the  Mar- 
quis de  la  Rochejaquelein,  impelled  by  a  gen- 
erous ardour,  spurred  his  charger  out  of  the 
line,  reached  an  eminence  close  to  the  enemy's 
line  to  reconnoitre  a  body  of  men  which  he  saw 
approaching,  belonging  to  the  troops  of  the  Ma- 
rais,  fell  mortally  wounded,  breathed  a  short 
prayer  for  his  king  and  country,  and  expired. 
Auguste  de  la  Rochejaquelein  soon  after  was 
severely  wounded;  and  the  Vendeans,  despair- 
ing of  the  combat  after  the  loss  of  their  chiefs, 
gave  way  and  dispersed.  This  action  termina- 
ted the  war  in  La  Vendee,  as  the  other  leaders 
had  all  gone  into  Fouche's  plan  of  awaiting  the 
issue  of  events.  But  the  heroic  Louis  de  la 
Rochejaquelein  did  not  die  in  vain :  his  firm- 
ness retained  at  a  critical  time  twenty  thousand 
veteran  French  in  the  western  provinces,  when, 
the  campaign  was  just  beginning  in  Flanders j 
and  who  can  say  what  effect  they  might  have  had 
if  thrown  into  the  scale  when  the  beam  quivered 
on  the  field  of  Waterloo!* 

Meanwhile,  Napoleon  was  engaged  with  the 
meeting  of  the  deputies  at  Paris,  and  compos.tion 
the  preparation  of  the  great  f<8te  of  of  the  Cham- 
the  Champ  de  Mai,  on  a  scale  of  berof  Depu- 
magnificence  which  might  at  once  ties- 
captivate  the  people  of  the  capital,  and  recall  to 
the  Republican  party  the  popular  demonstrations 
of  the  Revolution.  On  the  30th  of  April  A  ..  -. 
a  decree  was  passed  convoking  the  elec- 
toral colleges  for  the  nomination  of  the  deputies 
to  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  and  ordain- 
ing that  the  deputies  named  should  repair  to 
Paris,  to  be  present  at  the  assembly  of  the  Champ 
de  Mai,  and  to  form  the  Chamber,  to  which  the 
"Acte  additionel"  should  be  submitted.  The 
election  of  deputies  was  everywhere  a  vain  for- 
mality, and  did  not  afford  the  smallest  indica- 
tion of  the  real  state  of  the  public  mind.  In 
most  of  the  departments  not  a  tenth  part  of  the 
qualified  persons  came  forward  to  the  vote ;  in 
some,  particularly  those  of  Bouches  du  Rhone 
and  La  Vendee,  the  deputies  were  appointed  by 
five  electors;  in  twenty-nine  no  election  what- 
ever took  place.  The  respectable  citizens  every- 
where kept  aloof  from  contests  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  Fouche,  Carnot,  and  the  violent 
Republicans;  the  men  of  property  deemed  it  un- 
necessary to  mix  themselves  up  with  an  ephem- 
eral Legislature,  or  to  make  any  effort  for  a  cause 
which  would  soon  be  determined  by  the  bayo- 
nets of  the  allies.  Thus  the  elections  fell  into 
the  hands,  as  in  the  commencement  of  the  Rev- 
olution, of  a  mere  knot  of  noisy  orators,  ignorant 

*  Beaucb..,  it.,  180,  185.    Thib.,  i.(  367,  368.     Cap.,  ii.,, 
81,  82. 
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declaimers,  and  salaried  agents  of  administra- 
tion; and  a  Legislature  was  returned  in  which 
the  great  majority  was  composed  of  needy,  un- 
principled adventurers,  base,  worn-out  hacks  of 
the  police,  and  furious  Jacobins,  whose  pre- 
sumption, as  usual,  was  equalled  only  by  their 
ignorance.  Nothing  could  be  expected  but  rash- 
Bess  and  imbecility  from  such  a  Legislature, 
and  yet  it  was  to  be  called  to  duties  requiring 
above  all  others  the  soundest  judgment,  the 
purest  patriotism,  the  most  exalted  courage.* 
Aware,  however,  how  strongly  the  French  are 
influenced  by  theatrical  representa- 

^iathp?nsde  tions»  no  Pains  were  sPared  by  the 
emperor  to  render  the  approaching 

ceremony  in  the  Champ  de  Mai  as  imposing  as 
possible.  For  above  a  month  workmen  had 
been  engaged  in  preparing  for  it ;  the  most  glow- 
ing descriptions  of  its  probable  magnificence 
had  been  frequently  given  in  the  public  journals, 
and  the  preparations  were  on  a  scale  which  re- 
called the  famous  assembly  on  the  same  spot  on 
the  14th  of  July,  1790.t  A  cardinal,  two  arch- 
bishops, and  several  bishops,  presided  over  the 
religious  part  of  the  ceremony :  the  emperor  ap- 
peared surrounded  by  his  chamberlains,  his 
pages,  and  all  the  pomp  of  the  Empire ;  the  mar- 
shals, the  generals,  the  great  officers  of  state 
were  there,  attended  by  brilliant  staffs  and  reti- 
nues, and  all  the  circumstances  of  military  and 
civil  splendour:  four  thousand  electors  chosen 
by  the  electoral  colleges  throughout  France  were 
assembled,  deputations  from  all  the  regiments 
around  Paris  attended,  and  the  presence  of  thirty 
thousand  National  Guards  of  the  metropolis 
added  to  the  imposing  aspect  of  the  ceremony. 
The  day  was  fine;  above  two  hundred  thousand 
spectators  crowded  round  the  benches,  arranged 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  where  the  per- 
sons appointed  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony  were 
stationed;  and  the  commencement  of  the  votes 
of  the  electors  in  their  primary  assemblies,  when 
announced,  showed  that  the  "Acte  additionel" 
was  approved  by  an  immense  majority  of  the 
electors ;  the  numbers  being  fifteen  hundred  thou- 
sand to  five  thousand.!  It  is  a  striking  proof  of 
the  vanity  of  all  such  references  to  the  popular 
voice,  that  of  the  immense  number  of  votes 
which  appeared  in  the  majority,  certainly  not 
one  in  a  thousand  knew  what  they  were  voting 
about;  and  not  one  in  ten  thousand,  if  they  had, 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  approved  of  the 
new  Constitution.! 

Napoleon  addressed  the  electors  in  these 
Napoleon's  words :  "Gentlemen,  deputies  of  the 
speech  on  the  army  and  navy  in  the  Champ  de 
occasion.  IVlai  —  emperor,   consul,  soldier,    I 

owe  everything  to  the  people.  In  prosperity,  in 
adversity,  in  the  field  of  battle,  in  council,  on  the 
throne,  in  exile,  France  has  been  the  only  object 
of  my  thoughts  and  actions.  Like  the  King  of 
Athens,  I  have  sacrificed  myself  for  the  people, 
in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  promise  realized,  of 
thereby  securing  to  France  its  natural  frontiers, 
its  honours,  its  rights.     Indignation  at  beholding 


*  Cap.,  i.,  39",  398.    Thib.,  x.,  332, 333. 

Fouche,  Mem., 

ii.,  337,  338.     Montg.,  viii.,  170,  171. 

t  Ante,  i.,  99. 

t  The  numbers  were, 

Ayes. 

Noes. 

64  Departments  .     1,288,357 

4207 

Army            .        .        222,100 

320 

Navy            .        .         22.000 

275 

Total,         1,532,457 

4602 

—Moniteur,  2d  June,  1815  ;  and  Thibaudbab,  x.,  334. 

«  Thib.,  x.,  332,  335.     Cap.,  ii.,  94,  99. 

Montg.,  rui., 

J07,  169.     Moniteur,  June  2,  1815. 

those  sacred  rights,  the  fruit  of  twenty-five  year* 
of  victory,  disregarded  or  lost ;  the  cry  of  wither- 
ed honour,  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  have  brougnc 
me  back  to  the  throne  which  is  dear  to  me,  be- 
cause it  is  the  palladium  of  the  independence,  the 
rights,  and  honour  of  the  French  people.   French1* 
men  !  in  traversing  amid  the  public  joy  the  differ- 
ent provinces  of  the  Empire  to  arrive  in  my  cap- 
ital, I  trusted  I  could  reckon  on  a  long  peace ;  na- 
tions are  bound  by  treaties  concluded  by  their 
governments,  whatever  they  may  be.     My  whole 
thoughts  were  then  turned  to  the  means  of  found- 
ing our  liberty  on  a  constitution  resting  on  the 
wishes  and  interests  of  the  people.     Therefore  it 
is  that  I  have  convoked  the  assembly  of  the 
Champ  de  Mai.     I  soon  learned,  however,  that 
the  princes  who  resist  all  popular  rights,  and 
disregard  the  wishes  and  interests  of  so  many 
nations,  were  resolved  on  war.     They  intend  to 
extend  the  kingdom  of  the  Low  Countries,  by 
giving  it  for  a  barrier  all  our  frontier  places  in 
the  north,  and  to  reconcile  all  their  differences  by 
sharing  among  them  Lorraine  and  Alsace.     We 
must  prepare  for  war!     Frenchmen,  you  are 
about  to  return  into  your  departments.     Tell 
your  fellow-citizens  that  the  circumstances  are 
perilous !  but  that,  with  the  aid  of  union,  energy, 
and  perseverance,  we  shall   emerge  victorious 
out  of  this  struggle  of  a  great  people  against  its- 
oppressors;  that  future  generations  will  severely 
scrutinize  our  conduct;  that  a  nation  has  lost  all 
when  it  has  lost  its  independence.     Tell  them 
that  the  stranger  kings  whom  I  have  placed  on 
their  thrones,  or  who  owe  to  me  the  preservation 
of  their  crowns,  and  who  in  the  days  of  my  pros- 
perity have  courted  my  alliance  and  that  of  the 
French   people,    now   direct    all   their   strokes 
against  my  person.    Did  I  not  know  it  is  against 
our  country  they  are  aimed,  I  would  sacrifice 
myself  to  their  hatred.     But  my  wishes,  my 
rights,  are  those  of  the  people :  my  prosperity, 
my  honour,  my  glory,  can  be  no  other  than  the 
prosperity,  the  honour,  and  the  glory  of  France." 
At  the  conclusion  of  these  eloquent  words,  Na- 
poleon took  the  oath  on  the  Gospels  to  observe 
the  Constitution,  which  was  immediately  taken 
by  the  officers  of  state,  marshals,  deputies,  and. 
soldiers  present;   and  the   eagles  were,  at  the. 
same  time,  delivered  with  extraordinary  pomp  to . 
the  regiments.* 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  seeming  unanimity - 
and  enthusiasm,  opinion  at  Paris  Great  division 
was  extremely  divided;  a  formida-  of  opinion  at 
ble  opposition  against  the  emperor  Pans, 
was  organized  in  the  bosom  of"  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  some  of  his  principal  ministers 
were  engaged  in  such  secret  correspondence  with 
his  enemies,  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  making 
them  lose  their  heads.    From  the  very  outset  of  . 
their  sittings  the  hostility  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies   to  the   emperor  was    unequivocally 
evinced,. and   mutual   ill-humour  appeared  on. 
both  sides.    When  the  choice  of  M.  Lanjuinais, . 
the  old  Girondist,  to  be  president,  was  announced 
to  the  emperor,  instead  of  his  brother  Lucien, 
whom  he  had  designed  for  that  dignity,  his  first 
impulse  was  to  refuse  to  confirm  the  appoint- 
ment, and  he  coldly  answered,  "  I  will  return  my 
answer  by  one  of  my  chamberlains."    When 
this  expression  was  repeated,  it  raised  a  perfect 
storm  in  the  Chambers.     To  return  an  answer 
by  a  chamberlain  was  a  direct  insult,  it  was 


*  Moniteur,  June  2,  1810.    Cap.,  ii.,  99.    Thib.,  i.,  337. 
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said,  to  the  national  representatives.  The  em- 
peror, however,  was  obliged  to  submit,  and  all 
ihe  influence  of  the  court  failed  in  the  appoint- 
ment ol'  the  vice-presidents;  M.  Flarequerguis, 
Dupont  de  l'Eure,  Lafayette,  and  Gren- 
e  '  ier,  all  known  for  their  extreme  popu- 
lar principles,  were  elected.  Napoleon  opened 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  person;  his  speech, 
though  abundantly  liberal,  was  coldly  received. 
A  great  review. of  the  forty-eight  battalions  of 
the  National  Guard  was  still  more  unsatisfactory; 
hardly  any  cries  of  Vive  VEmpereur  were  heard 
from  the  ranks,  and  it  was  lollowed  by  a  pro- 
cession of  the  fideres  of  the  suburbs,  so  hideous 
and  disorderly,  that  it  recalled  the  worst  days  of 
the  Revolution,  and  excited  no  small  apprehen- 
sions in  the  minds  of  those  around  the  emperor. 
Everything  announced  that  the  reign  of  law- 
yers, adventurers,  and  democracy  was  returning 
in  the  Chambers,  and  with  it  the  ascendency  of 
Jacobins,  massacre,  and  revolution  in  the  me- 
tropolis.* 

The  spirit  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  named 
Napoleon  sets  by  the  emperor,  was  abundantly 
out  for  the  ar-  pliant;  but  that  of  the  Deputies,  daily 
my.  June  7.  m0re  refractory,  soon  became  so 
hostile,  that  the  emperor,  to  avoid  the  pain  of 
•witnessing  its  absurdities,  was  glad  of  an  ex- 
cuse for  setting  out  for  the  army.  A  proposition 
to  declare  him  the  "saviour  of  the  coun- 
6  4'  try"  was  almost  unanimously  rejected; 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  pressing  external  dan- 
gers, their  attention  was  exclusively  occupied 
with  the  means  of  propagating  liberal  principles, 
and  rendering  more  popular  the  Constitution. 
The  "  Acte  addilionel,"  so  recently  sworn  to 
with  such  solemnity,  was  already  ridiculed  as 
an  unworthy  compromise,  which  would  not  for 
a  moment  bear  the  lights  of  the  age.  Every- 
thing showed  that  the  Chambers  contemplated 
•he  speedy  seizure  of  the  supreme  power.  The 
answer  of  Napoleon  to  their  address,  on  the  eve 
of  his  departure,  evinced  the  disquietude  which 
filled  his  mind,  and  contained  the  words  of  true 
patriotic  wisdom:  "This  night/'  said  he,  "I 
shall  set  out  for  the  army;  the  movements  of 
the  enemies'  corps  render  my  presence  indispen- 
sable. During  my  absence,  I  shall  learn  with 
pleasure  that  a  committee  of  the  Chamber  is 
meditating  on  the  Constitution.  The  Constitu- 
tion is  our  rallying-point;  it  should  be  the  sole 
polar  star  in  moments  of  storm.  Every  political 
discussion  which  should  tend,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  diminish  the  confidence  which  we  feel 
in  our  institutions,  would  be  a  misfortune  for 
the  state;  we  should  find  ourselves  in  the  midst 
of  shoals  without  rudder  or  compass.  The  crisis 
in  which  we  are  engaged  is  a  terrible  one:  let 
us  not  imitate  the  Greeks  of  the  lower  empire, 
"who,  pressed  on  all  sides  by  barbarians,  render- 
ed themselves  the  laughing-stock  of  posterity, 
by  occupying  themselves  with  abstract  discus- 
sions at  the  moment  that  the  battering-ram  was 
thundering  at  their  gates. "t 

To  direct  public  affairs  during  his  absence, 
Formation  of  the  emperor  appointed  a  provisional 
a  government  government,  consisting  of  fourteen 
for  the  empe-  persons,  viz.,  his  brother  Joseph, 
tot's  absence.  wjj0  was  the  president,  and  Lucien, 
his  eight  ministers,  Cambaceres,  Davoust,  Cau- 
laincourt,  Fouche,  Carnot,  Gaudin,  Molliere, 
and  Decres;  with  Regnaud  de  St.  Angely,  Bou- 

*  Buchez  and  Roux,  xl.,  147,  152.     Cap.,  ii.,  103,  111. 
Thib.,  x.,  352,  354.     Fouche,  ii.,  340,  341. 
t  Buchez  and  Roux,  si.,  164,  165. 


lay  de  la  Meurthe,  Desermont,  and  Merlin,  who 
were  admitted  into  the  council,  though  not  hold- 
ing office*on  account  of  their  talents  for  public 
speaking,  arid  the  consideration  they  enjoyed 
with  the  popular  parly,  so  powerful  in  the  Rep- 
resentative Chamber.  In  truth,  however,  Car- 
not and  Fouche  were  the  only  persons  in  this 
large  number  who  were  really  in  communica- 
tion with  influential  parties  in  the  state;  so  that 
the  power  was  substantially  in  their  hands. 
And  though  both  old  regicides  and  Republicans, 
they  were  very  far  indeed  from  being  united 
now  in  regard  to  the  course  which  should  be 
pursued,  and  both  had  a  cordial  hatred  and  utter 
distrust  of  each  other.  Fouche"  regarded  Carnot 
as  an  obstinate  old  mule,  who  would  any  day 
sacrifice  himself  and  his  party  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  principle.  Carnot,  with  more  justice, 
looked  on  Fouche  as  a  supple  villain,  who  had 
never  any  principle  at  all,  but  was  at  all  times 
ready  to  elevate  himself  on  the  shoulders  of 
whatever  party  appeared  likely  to  gain  the  as- 
cendant. Yet  was  his  influence  such  that  Na- 
poleon, though  well  aware  of  his  treachery,  did 
not  venture  to  dismiss  him  from  the  ministry. 
Shortly  before  his  departure,  a  secret  despatch 
from  Metternich  to  the  minister  of  police  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  emperor;  and  the  mes- 
senger who  conveyed  it,  in  his  terror,  revealed 
various  important  details  of  the  correspondence. 
Napoleon  was  no  sooner  informed  of  it  than  he 
ordered  Fouche  to  be  sent  for,  openly  charged, 
him  before  the  council  with  being  a  traitor,  and 
declared  he  would  have  him  shot  next  morning. 
But  Carnot  calmly  replied,  "You  have  it  in 
your  power  to  shoot  Fouche,  but  to-morrow,  at 
the  hour  he  suffers,  your  power  is  annihilated." 
,:  How  sol"  cried  Napoleon.  "  Yes,  sire,"  said 
Carnot,  "this  is  not  a  lime  for  dissembling. 
The  men  of  the  Revolution  only  allow  you  to 
reign  because  they  believe  that  you  will  respect 
their  liberties.  If  you  destroy  Fouche,  whom 
they  regard  as  one  of  their  most  powerful  guar- 
antees, to-morrow  you  will  no  longer  have  a 
shadow  of  power."  The  council  agreed  with 
Carnol;  the  idea  of  a  military  execution  was 
abandoned;  and  Fouche  was  not  a  man  to  let 
any  legal  evidence  of  his  secret  treasons  exist, 
so  that  the  affair  blew  over.  Napoleon's  suspi- 
cions, however,  were  not  allayed,  although  he 
could  not  convict  his  minister  in  legal  form,  and 
his  last  words  to  him  before  leaving  Paris  were 
these:  "Like  all  persons  who  are  ready  to  die, 
we  have  nothing  to  conceal  from  each  other;  if 
I  fall,  the  patriots  fall  with  me;  you  will  play 
your  game  ill  if  you  betray  me.  With  me,  all 
you  Revolutionists  will  perish  under  the  Bour- 
bons; I  am  your  last  dictator;  reflect  on  that." 
It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  ascendency  which 
guilt  acquires  in  revolutions,  that  this  arch-in- 
triguer, who,  while  directing  the  ministry  of  the 
interior  under  Napoleon,  was  on  the  one  hand  se- 
cretly corresponding  with  Metternich  and  Well- 
ington, and  on  the  other  with  D'Aulichamp  and 
the  Vendeans,  and  who  was,  at  the  same  time, 
rousing  into  fearful  activity  the  old  Jacobin- 
party  over  all  France,  though  known  to  be  a 
traitor  by  all  parties,  could  not  be  dispensed 
with  by  any.* 

Napoleon's  plan  of  the  campaign  was  in  a 
great  measure  based  on  the  fortifica-  Napoleon's 
tion  of  Paris,  which,  by  the  indefatiga-  pl*u  of  tho 
ble  efforts  of  General  Haxo  and  the  campaign. 


♦Fouche,  ii.,  329.331.     Cap.,  ii.,  154,  156.     Thib.,  x_. 
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engineers,  had  by  this  time  acquired  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  consistency.  No  one  knew  better 
than  the  emperor  the  value  of  such  central  forti- 
fications; he  felt  that  it  was  mainly  owing  to 
their  want  that  all  his  efforts  had  proved  abor- 
tive in  the  preceding  year.  Under  Haxo's  able 
direction,  the  whole  heights  to  the  north  of  Paris, 
from  Montmartre  to  Charonne,  were  covered 
with  redoubts;  the  canal  of  Ourcq  was  finished 
so  as  to  cover  the  plain  between  La  Villette  and 
St.  Denis,  and  the  latter  town  was  retrenched, 
and  covered  with  the  inundations  of  the  Rouillon 
and  the  Crow.  To  the  west  of  Montmartre, 
"which  formed  the  most  elevated  point  of  the  line, 
was  erected  a  series  of  intrenchments,  which  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  Seine  at  Clinchy;  and  the 
space  at  the  other  extremity,  between  Vincen- 
aes  and  Charenton,  was  also  strengthened  with 
•redoubts.  These  works  were  nearly  completed, 
and  armed  with  seven  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  : 
they  rendered  Paris  almost  impregnable,  even 
to  the  greatest  force,  on  the  whole  northern  sem- 
icircle. Lyons  also  was  strongly  fortified  with 
field  intrenchments,  mounting  three  hundred  and 
fifty  guns;  and  relying  on  the  strength  of  these 
two  important  points  to  retard  any  decisive  suc- 
cess on  the  part  of  the  allies,  Napoleon  resolved 
to  act  with  the  main  body  of  his  forces,  which 
amounted  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  can- 
non, on  the  offensive  in  Flanders,  on  the  frontiers 
■of  which  that  formidable  force  was  already  col- 
lected between  the  Meuse  and  the  Sambre. 
Other  lesser  armies  were  stationed  at  other 
points  on  the  frontier,  with  instructions  to  retire 
if  outnumbered,  and  retard  the  enemy  as  much 
-as  possible;  Suchet  commanded  two  divisions, 
numbering  twenty-two  thousand  combatants,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Savoy ;  a  small  corps  of  obser- 
vation of  ten  thousand  was  placed  at  Befort, 
■under  Lecourbe;  while  Rapp,  with  three  divis- 
ions, amounting  to  seventeen  thousand,  was 
stationed  in  Alsace,  with  his  headquarters  at 
Strasburg.  Twenty  thousand  men  were  detain- 
ed in  distant  and  necessary  inactivity  on  the 
frontiers  of  La  Vendue  and  Brittany;  while 
small  divisions  were  at  Marseilles,  Toulouse, 
and  Bordeaux,  to  overawe  the  Royalists  in  these 
cities.  In  all,  not  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
men  were  arrayed  in  these  lesser  corps  to  resist 
not  less  than  four  hundred  thousand  enemies, 
preparing  to  invade  France  on  the  south  and 
east;  but  they  were  merely  regarded  as  the  nu- 
cleus cf  so  many  armies,  numbering  three  times 
the  present  amount  of  combatants,  which  might 
"be  assembled  before  the  distant  allied  hosts  could 
be  brought  together.  Everything  depended  on 
the  Grand  Army  under  the  immediate  command 
•of  Napoleon.  *t 

Wellington,  on  his  side,  had  profoundly  medi- 
Wellington's  tated  on  the  plan  of  the  approaching 
plan  of  the*  campaign,  and,  aftermuch  reflection, 
campaign.  {je  had  resolved  to  invade  France  di- 
rect from  Flanders,  between  the  Marae  and  the 
Oise;  but  in  order  to  conceal  this  design  from 
the  enemy,  he  suggested  that  the  Austrians  and 
Russians  should  invade,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
Befort  and  Huningen,  in  order  to  attract  the 
enemy's  principal  forces  to  that  quarter;  and  as 
soon  as  this  was  done,  the  British  and  Prussians, 
united,  were  to  march  direct  upon  Paris  from 
Mons  and  Namur.     He   had  eighty  thousand 


*  Vict,  et  Conq.,ixiv.,  159,  160.  Vaud.,iii.,  110.  .Tom., 
5v  ,  624.  Cap.,  ii.,  123,  19.4.  Nap.,  Camp,  of  Waterloo, 
49,  ft2.  t  See  Appendix;  B,  chap,  lzxvii. 


effective  men  under  his  orders;  Blucher  a  hun- 
dred and  ten  thousand;  but  of  the  large  host 
clustered  around  the  British  standards,  a  con- 
siderable part  were  raw  Belgian  and  Hanoverian 
levies,  upon  whom  little  reliance  could  be  placed; 
and  for  the  actual  shock  of  war,  Wellinglon 
could  only  rest  on  the  British  and  King's  German 
Legion,  about  forty-six  thousand  strong,  and  the 
old  Hanoverians  and  Brunswickers,  fourteen, 
thousand  more.  The  British  army  was  far  from 
being  equal,  in  composition  or  discipline,  to  that 
which  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  a  large  part  of 
which  was  absent  in  Canada;  and  their  place 
was  supplied  by  a  number  of  second  battalions, 
and  troops  which  had  never  seen  service  or 
acted  together.  But  several  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Peninsular  regiments  were  there;  the 
foot  and  horse  guards  appeared  in  splendid  ar- 
ray; nine  thousand  noble  horse  seemed  confi- 
dent against  the  world  in  arms;  a  hundred  and 
eighty  guns,  admirably  equipped,  were  in  the 
field:  Picton,  Hill,  Clinton,  Cole,  Pack,  and 
many  of  his  old  comrades,  surrounded  Welling- 
ton; the  spirit  of  the  army  was  at  the  highest 
point,  and  the  troops  possessed  that  confidence 
in  themselves  and  their  leader,  which  is  the  most 
important  element  in  military  success.  Blu- 
cher's  army  was  of  a  less  heterogeneous  char- 
acter; his  troops,  almost  all  veterans  of  one  na- 
tion, and  inspired  with  the  strongest  hatred 
against  the  French,  were  filled  with  a  well- 
founded  confidence  in  themselves  and  their  gal- 
lant commander;  and  having  acted  together  in 
two  previous  campaigns,  they  had  acquired  that 
most  valuable  quality  in  soldiers,  a  thorough, 
knowledge  of  their  duties,  and  a  firm  reliance, 
founded  on  experience,  on  each  other.* 

Napoleon's  plan  of  operations  was  based  on 
the  necessities  of  his  situation,  and 
the  vast  advantages  likely  to  be  ^^^ 
gained  by  a  decisive  success  in  the 
outset.  He  determined  to  collect  all  his  forces 
into  one  mass,  and  boldly  interposing  between 
the  British  and  Prussian  armies,  separate  them 
from  each  other,  and  strike  with  the  utmost  vig- 
our, first  on  the  right  hand,  and  then  on  the  left. 
It  was  thus  that,  with  a  force  not  exceeding  six- 
ty thousand  men,  he  had  so  long  kept  at  bay  the 
united  armies  of  Blucher  and  Schwartzenberg, 
two  hundred  thousand  strong,  on  the  plains  of 
Champagne ;  and  what  might  not  be  expected, 
when  he  had  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  ad- 
mirable troops,  all  veterans,  and  animated  with 
the  highest  spirit,  and  not  more  than  a  hundred 
and  ninety  thousand  in  the  field  to  combat  1 
"  The  force  of  the  two  armies,"  says  Napoleon, 
"could  not  be  estimated  by  a  mere  comparison 
of  the  numbers,  because  the  allied  army  was 
composed  of  troops  more  or  less  efficient,  so  that 
one  Englishman  might  be  aninted  for  one  French- 
man, but  two  Dutchmen,  Prussians,  or  soldiers  of 
the  Confederation,  were  required  to  make  up  one 
Frenchman ;  and  their  armies  were  under  the 
command  of  two  different  generals,  and  formed 
of  nations  divided  not  less  by  their  sentiments 
than  their  interests."t 

Soult  was,  on  the  2d  of  June,  appointed  major- 
general  of  the  army,  and  he  imme-  Di      ition  of 
diately  took  the  command,  and  is-  the  French 
sued  a  proclamation,*  which  con-  troops,  and 
trasted  strangely  with  that  which,  Napoleon's  ad- 
,,  ;u       x.   r  i.„    u„,]   dress  to  them, 

not  three    months   before,  he   had 

*  Cap.,  ii.,  149, 155.     Mem.  of  Wellington  to  Allied  Sov- 
ereigns, Plotho,  iv.,  247,  254.  t  Nap  ,  ix,  book  60,  6f . 
t  "  Ail  the  efforts  of  an  impious  league  can  no  longest 
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thundered  forth  as  minister  at  war  to  the  Bour- 
bons.*   Napoleon  left  Paris  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  12th,  breakfasted  at  Soissons, 
slept  at  Laon,  and  arrived  at  Avesnes  on  the 
I3ih.     He  there  found  his  army  all  concentrated 
between  the  Sambr,e   and  Philipville,  and   the 
returns  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  gave  a  hun- 
dred  and    twenty-two    thousand   four    hundred 
men  present,  under  arms.t     The  camp  was  pla- 
ced behind  small  hills,  just  a  league  from  the 
frontier,  in  such  a  situation  as  to  be  screened 
from  the  enemy's  view;  and  it  contained  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon.    The  arrival 
of  the  emperor  raised  the  spirit  of  the  soldiers, 
already  elevated  by  their  great  strength,  to  the 
very  highest  pitch;  and  the  following  proclama- 
tion was  issued  to  the  troops :    "  Soldiers  !   This 
is  the  anniversary  of  Marengo  and  of  Friedland. 
Then,  as  after  Austerlitz  and  Wagrarn,  we  were 
too  generous ;  we  gave  credit  to  the  oaths  and 
protestations  of  princes  whom  we  allowed  to  re- 
main on  their  thrones.     Now,  however,  coales- 
ced among  themselves,  they  aim  at  the  independ- 
ence  and   the  most  sacred   rights    of  France. 
They  have  commenced  the  most  unjust  of  ag- 
gressions.    Are  we  not,  then,  the  same   men  1 
Soldiers!  at  Jena,  when  fighting  against  those 
same  Prussians,  now  so  arrogant,  you  were  as 
one  to  two:  at  Montmirail  as  one  to  three.     Let 
those  among  you  who  have  been  in  England  re- 
cite the  story  of  their  prison-ships,  and  the  evils 
they  have  suffered  in  them.     The  Saxons,  Bel- 
gians, and  Hanoverians,  the  soldiers  of  the  Rhen- 
ish Confederacy,  groan  at  the  thought  of  being 
obliged  to  lend  their  arms  to  the  cause  of  prin- 
ces, enemies  of  justice,  and  of  the  rights  of  na- 
tions.    They  know  that  the  coalition  is  insatia- 
ble ;  that  after  having  devoured  twelve  millions 
of  Poles,  twelve  millions  of  Italians,  six  millions 
of  Belgians,  a  million  of  Saxons,  it  will  also  de- 
vour the  lesser  states  of  Germany.     Fools  that 
they  are  !  a  moment  of  prosperity  blinds  them. 
If  they  enter  France,  they  will  find  in  it  their 
tomb !     Soldiers  !  we  have  forced  marches  to 
make,  battles  to  fight,  perils  to  encounter ;  but 
with  constancy  the  victory  will  be  ours  ;   the 
rights,  the  honours  of  the  country,  will  be  re- 
conquered.    For  every  Frenchman  who  has  a 
heart,  the  moment  has  arrived  to  conquer  or 
die."t 

Wellington  and  Blucher,  at  this  critical  peri- 
Inactivity  of  od,  were  relying  almost  entirely  upon 
Wellington  secret  intelligence,  which  was  to  be 
andUlucher.  forwarded  to  them  by  Fouche.  The 
most  rigorous  measures  had  been  adopted  by  the 
French  to  prevent  any  intelligence  crossing  the 

frontier ;  but  notwithstanding  that,  Well- 
June  b.  jngton  knew  on  tne  6tn  0f  june  t|ial  ]ya. 

poleon  was  expected  to  be  in  Laon  on  that  day, 
and  that  the  number  of  troops  collected  in  Mau- 
beuge  and  the  adjoining  towns  was  immense ; 
;ind  in  consequence,  orders  had  been  given  to 

separate  the  interests  of  the  great  people  and  of  the  hero 
whose  brilliant  triumphs  have  attracted  the  admiration  of 
the  universe.  It  is  at  the  moment  when  tho  national  will 
manifests  itself  with  such  energy  that  cries  of  war  nre 
heard,  and  foreign  armies  advance  to  our  frontiers.  What 
are  the  hopes  of  this  new  coalition  ?  Does  it  wish  to  extir- 
pate France  from  the  rank  of  nations,  to  plunge  twenty- 
eight  millions  of  Frenchmen  into  a  degrading  servitude  ? 
The  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  not  above  the  ge- 
nius of  Napoleon,  nor  beyond  our  strength  Soldiers!  Na- 
poleon guides  our  steps— we  fight  for  the  independence  of 
our  beautiful  country — we  are  invincible  !"—  See  Napole- 
on's Memoirs,  book  ix.,  p.  65,  66.  *  Ante,  ii.,  514. 

t  See  Appendix  B,  chap,  lxxvii. 

t  Nap  ,  ix.,  book  70,  73,  74.  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xiiv.,  161, 
162.     Jom.,  iv.,  625. 
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declare  Antwerp,  Ypres,  Tournay,  Ath,  . 
Mons,  and  Ghent  in  a  state  of  siege,  the  une  ' 
moment  that  the  enemy  crossed  the  frontier. 
On  the  10th  he  received  intelligenoe,  .  . 
which  proved  to  be  premature,  that  the 
emperor  had  arrived  in  Maubeuge  on  the  pre- 
ceding day ;  but  notwithstanding  the  alarming 
proximity  of  such  a  man  at  the  head  of  such  a 
lorce,  no  steps  were  taken  to  concentrate  either 
army ;  and  when  the  French  troops,  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  strong,  crossed  the  frontier 
in  front  of  Fleurus  on  the  morning  of  the  15th, 
Wellington's  men  yet  lay  in  their  cantonments, 
from  the  Scheldt  to  Brussels,  and  Blucher's 
scattered  over  the  frontier,  from  thence  to  Na- 
mur.  This  extraordinary  delay  in  collecting  the 
troops,  when  the  enemy,  under  so  daring  a  lead- 
er, was  close  at  hand,  cannot  be  altogether  vin- 
dicated, and  it  was  wellnigh  attended  with  fatal 
consequences;  but  the  secret  cause  which  led 
to  it  is  explained  in  Fouche's  memoirs.* 

That  unparalleled  intriguer,  who  had  been  in 
communication  with  Wellington  and  Fouche's  un- 
Metternich  all  the  lime  he  was  chief  paralleled  du- 
minister  under  Napoleon,  had  prom-  pUcity. 
ised  to  furnish  the  English  general  not  only  with 
the  exact  moment  of  attack,  but  with  the  plan 
of  the  campaign.  Wellington  was  hourly  in  ex- 
pectation of  this  intelligence,  which  would  have 
enabled  him  to  know  in  what  direction  he  should 
concentrate  his  forces ;  and  thence  it  was  that 
he  lay  motionless  in  his  cantonments.  How  he 
did  not  receive  it  must  be  given  in  Fouche's 
own  words:  "My  agents  with  Metternich  and 
Lord  Wellington  had  promised  marvels  and 
mountains  ;  the  English  generalissimo  expected 
that  I  should  at  the  very  least  give  him  the  plan 
of  the  campaign.  I  knew  for  certain  that  the 
unforeseen  attack  would  take  place  on  the  16th 
or  18th  at  latest.  Napoleon  intended  to  give 
battle  on  the  17th  to  the  English  army,  after  hav- 
ing marched  right  over  the  Prussians  on  the  pre- 
ceding day.  He  had  the  more  reason  to  trust  to 
the  success  of  that  plan,  that  Wellington,  de- 
ceived by  false  reports,  believed  the  opening  of 
the  campaign  might  be  deferred  till  the  begin- 
ning of  July.  The  success  of  Napoleon,  there- 
fore, depended  on  a  surprise,  and  I  arranged 
my  plans  in  conformity.  On  the  very  day  of 
the  departure  of  Napoleon,  I  despatched  Mad- 
ame D ,  furnished  with  notes  written  in  ci- 
pher containing  the  whole  plan  of  the  campaign. 
But  at  the  same  time  I  privately  despatched  or- 
ders for  suck  obstacles  at  the  frontier,  where  she 
was  to  pass,  that  she  could  not  arrive  at  the 
headquarters  of  Wellington  till  after  the  event. 
This  was  the  real  explanation  of  the  inconceiv- 
able security  of  the  generalissimo,  which  at  the 
time  excited  such  universal  astonishment. "t 

At  daybreak  on  the  15th  the  French  army 
crossed  the  frontier  and  moved  on  The  French 
Charleroi.  The  Prussian  army,  army  crosses 
which  occupied  that  town,  evacua-  the  frontiers, 
ted  it  at  their  approach,  and  retired  to  Fleurus. 
The  French  army  passed  the  Sambre  at  Mar- 
chiennes,  Charleroi,  and  Chatelet.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  enemy  were  taken  by  surprise,  and 
Napoleon  conceived  sanguine  hopes  of  being 
able  to  separate  the  British  and  Prussian  armies. 
With  this  view,  Ney  was  despatched  with  the 
left  wing,  forty-six  thousand  strong,  to  GIuatre- 
Bras;  an  important  position,  situated  at  the 
point  of  inlersection  of  the  roads  of  Brussels, 

*  Gurw.,xu.,449,457.         t  Fouche,  Mem,  ii.,  340,342 
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Nivelles,  Charleroi,  and  Namur.  By  the  pos- 
session of  this  decisive  post,  the  French  would 
have  entirely  cut  off  the  communication  between 
the  British  and  Prussian  armies,  and  have  been 
in  a  situation  to  fall  with  a  preponderating  force 
on  either  at  pleasure.  Meanwhile,  Napoleon 
himself,  with  seventy-two  thousand  men,  march- 
ed towards  Fleurus,  right  against  the  Prussian 
army,  which  was  concentrating  with  all  imagin- 
able expedition,  and  falling  back  towards  Ligny. 
It  was  in  the  evening  of  the  15th,  at  half  past  sev- 
en, that  Wellington  received  this  intelligence  at 
Brussels;  orders  were  immediately  despatched 
to  the  troops  in  every  direction  to  concentrate  at 
duartre-Bras;  and  after  they  had  been  sent  off, 
he  dressed  and  went  to  a  ball  at  the  Duchess  of 
Richmond's,  where  his  manner  was  so  undis- 
turbed, that  no  one  discovered  that  any  intelli- 
gence of  importance  had  arrived;  many  brave 
men  were  there  assembled  amid  the  scenes  of 
festivity,  and  surrounded  by  the  smiles  of  beauty, 
who  were,  ere  long,  locked  in  the  arms  of  death.* 

Blucher's  army,  with  the  exception  of  the 
_  .  .  f  fourth  corps,  which,  being  station- 
theftield  ofLig-  ed  between  Liege  and  Hannut,  had 
ny,  and  Napo-  not  yet  come  up,  was  concentrated 
leon's  plan  of  on  the  16th  on  the  heights  between 
attack.  grje  ancj  Sombref,  with  the  villa- 

ges of  St.  Amand  and  Ligny  strongly  occupied 
in  its  front.  This  position  was  good  and  well 
chosen;  for  the  villages  in  front  afforded  an  ad- 
mirable shelter  to  the  troops,  and  the  artillery, 
placed  on  the  semicircular  convex  ridge  between 
them,  commanded  the  whole  field  of  battle,  while 
the  slope  behind,  surmounted  by  the  windmill  of 
Bussy,  formed  a  strong  point  d'appui  in  case  of 
disaster.  Although  the  fourth  corps  had  not  yet 
come  up,  the  Prussian  field-marshal  had  assem- 
bled eighty  thousand  men,  of  whom  twelve  thou- 
sand were  cavalry,  with  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  guns.  Napoleon's  force  was  less  numer- 
ous; it  consisted  of  seventy-two  thousand  men, 
of  whom  eight  thousand  were  cavalry,  with  two 
hundred  and  forty-eight  guns.  The  emperor's 
orders  to  Ney  had  been  to  move  early  in  the 
morning,  and  occupy  Gluatre-Bras  before  the 
English  army  were  assembled,  and  having  left 
a  strong  detachment  there,  move  with  half  his 
forces  on  Brie,  so  as  to  fall  on  the  rear  of  the 
Prussians  and  complete  their  destruction.  The 
attack  in  front  was  not  to  commence  till  Ney's 
guns,  in  the  rear,  showed  that  he  had  reached  his 
destined  point;  and  Napoleon  waited  impatient- 
ly, with  his  army  ready  drawn  up,  till  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  expecting  the  much- 
wished-for  signal;  but  not  a  sound  was  heard  in 
that  direction,  while  the  loud  and  increasing  can- 
nonade on  the  side  of  CLuatre-Bras,  which  was 
only  three  miles  and  a  half  distant,  told  clearly 
that  a  desperate  combat  was  going  on  ihere. 
There  was  now  not  a  moment  to  lose,  if  the 
Prussian  army  was  to  be  attacked  before  the 
fourth  corps  under  Bulow  came  up;  and  Napo- 
leon at  four  o'clock  gave  the  signal  for  attack.t 

The  better  to  conceal  his  real  designs,  Na- 
BattleofLi  poleon  made  great  demonstrations 
uy.  Desper-  against  St.  Amand  on  his  left;  but 
ate  conflict,  meanwhile  he  collected  his  principal 
June  16.  force,  concealed  from  the  enemy,  op- 
posite the  Prussian  centre  at  Ligny,  which  was 

*  Jom.,  iv.,  625,  626.  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxiv.,  175,  178. 
Wellington's  Orders,  June  15.  1815,  Gurw..  xii.,  472,  47fi. 

t  Nap  ,  u.,  96,  97.  Blucher's  Official  Account,  June  16, 
1815,  Jom.,  iv.,  626,  627.  Plotho,  iv.,  36, 38.  Gourg,  Bat. 
de  Waterloo,  50,  51. 


to  be  the  real  point  of  attack.  St.  Amand  was 
carried,  after  a  vigorous  resistance,  by  the  French., 
corps  under  Vandamme;  and  no  sooner  was  the' 
enemy's  attention  fixed  on  that  quarter,  whither 
re-entbrcemenls  were  directed  by  Blucher,  than 
Napoleon's  centre,  thirty  thousand  strong,  com- 
manded by  Gerard,  issued  from  its  concealment, 
crossed  the  streamlet  of  Ligny,  and,  pushing  up 
the  opposite  bank,  commenced  a  furious  assauli 
on  the  village  of  the  same  name.  But  if  the  at- 
tack was  vehement,  the  resistance  was  not  less 
obstinate;  three  times  Ligny  was  taken  by  the 
impetuous  assault  of  the  French  grenadiers,  and 
three  times  the  Prussians,  with  invincible  resot- 
luiion,  returned  to  the  charge,  and  with  desperate 
valour  regained  the  post  at  the  point  of  the  ba- 
yonet. Each  army  had  behind  its  own  side  of  the 
village  immense  masses  of  men,  with  which  the 
combat  was  constantly  fed;  and  at  length  the 
conflict  became  so  desperate  that  neither  party 
could  completely,  by  bringing  up  fresh  columns, 
expel  the  enemy,  but  they  fought  hand  to  hand 
in  the  streets  and  houses  with  unconquerable 
resolution;  while  the  fire  of  two  hundred  pieces 
of  cannon,  directed  on  the  two  sides  against  the 
village,  spread  death  equally  among  friend  and 
foe.  At  seven  o'clock,  after  three  hours'  furious 
combat,  nothing  was  yet  decided,  and  Blucher,,. 
by  directing  in  person  a  fresh  corps  against  St. 
Amand,  had  retaken  part  of  that  village  and  an 
important  height  adjoining,  commanding  a  large 
part  of  the  field  of  battle.* 

By  degrees,  all  Blucher's  reserves  were  enga> 
ged,  and  his  position  became  very  critical;  for 
the  attack  of  the  French  centre  continued  with 
unparalleled  vigour,  and  neither  Bulow's  corps 
had  come  up  on  the  one  flank,  nor  the  much- 
wished-for  British  succours  on  the  other.  Both 
parties,  almost  equally  exhausted,  despatched  the 
most  urgent  orders  to  their  other  corps  or  allies 
to  join  them  :  that  of  Napoleon  at  this  juncture 
was  so  pressing,  that  he  declared  to  Ney  that  the 
fate  of  France  depended  on  his  instantly  obeying 
it.t  Ney,  however,  so  far  from  being  in  a  condi- 
tion to  make  the  prescribed  movement,  was  him- 
self with  difficulty  contending  against  defeat  at 
Gluatre-Bras:  but  a  happy  accident  almost  sup- 
plied his  place.  At  seven  o'clock,  D'Erlon's 
corps,  part  of  Ney's  force,  which  had  been  sta- 
tioned by  that  marshal  in  reserve  two  leagues 
from  Gluatre-Bras,  withdrawn  from  there  by  the 
positive  orders  of  the  emperor,  made  its  appear- 
ance on  the  extreme  Prussian  right,  beyond  St. 
Amand.  They  were  at  first  taken  for  Prussians, 
and  excited  no  small  alarm  in  the  French  army; 
but  no  sooner  was  the  mistake  discovered  than 
fear  gave  place  to  confidence,  and  Napoleon,, 
now  entirely  relieved,  brought  forward  his 
Guards  and  reserves  for  a  decisive  attack  on  the 
centre.  Milhaud's  terrible  cuirassiers  advanced 
at  the  gallop,  shaking  their  sabres  in  the  air;  the 
artillery  of  the  Guard  under  Drouot  moved  up, 
pouring  forth,  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  its 
dreadful  fire;  and  in  the  rear  of  all,  the  dense 
columns  of  the  Old  Guard  were  seen  moving 

*  Gourg  ,  51,  52.  Nap.,  97,  98.  Blucher's  Official  Ac- 
count, Plotho,  iv.,  38,  39.  Jom.,  iv  ,  628.  Vaud.,  iv.,  143, 
144. 

t  "  At  this  moment,  marshal,  the  armies  are  warmly  en- 
gaged. His  majesty  commands  me  to  direct  you  instantly 
to  envelop  the  right  of  the  enemy  and  fall  on  his  rear  :  his 
army  is  lost  if  you  act  vigorously  :  the  fate  of  France  is  in 
your  hands.  Do  not  lose  a  moment  in  making  the  prescri- 
bed movement,  and  march  direct  on  the  heights  of  Brie  and 
St.  Amand,  to  contribute  to  a  victory  which  will  probably 
prove  decisive."—  Soult  to  Ney,  ]fith  June,  1815,  a  quar- 
ter past  three,  Capekiquk,  ii.,  481,  482. 
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forward  with  a  swift  pace  and  unbroken  array. 
This  attack,  supported  by  D'Erlon's  infantry  and 
a  charge  of  twenty  squadrons  of  his  cuirassiers, 
on  the  Prussian  right  flank,  proved  decisive;  the 
infantry  posted  behind  Ligny  began  to  retire,  the 
bloodstained  street  of  the  village  fell  into  the  en- 
emy's hands;  and  in  the  contusion  of  a  retreat 
commenced  just  as  darkness  began  to  overspread 
the  field,  the  troops  naturally  tell  into  some  de- 
gree of  confusion.  The  cannon,  in  retiring 
through  the  narrow  lanes  behind  Ligny,  got  en- 
tangled, and  twenty-one  pieces  fell  into  the  en- 
emy's hands.  The  veteran  Blucher  himself,  char- 
ging at  the  head  of  a  body  of  cavalry,  to  retard 
the  enemy's  pursuit,  had  his  horse  shot  under 
him;  the  Prussian  horse,  overpowered  by  the 
French  cuirassiers,  were  driven  back,  and  the 
victorious  French  rode  straight  over  the  Prus- 
sian marshal  as  he  lay  entangled  below  his  dy- 
ing steed.  A  second  charge  of  Prussian  horse 
repulsed  the  cuirassiers;  but  they,  too,  in  the 
dark,  passed  the  marshal  without  seeing  him, 
and  it  was  not  till  they  were  returning  that  he 
was  recognised,  and  with  some  difficulty  extri- 
cated from  the  dead  horse,  and  mounted  on  a 
stray  dragoon  trooper.  The  loss  of  the  French 
in  the  battle  was  six  thousand  eight  hundred 
men ;  the  Prussians  were  weakened  by  fifteen 
thousand,  four  standards,  and  twenty-one  pieces 
of  cannon,  but  ten  thousand  more  dispersed  after 
the  action,  and  were  lost  to  the  allied  cause.* 
While  this  desperate  conflict  was  raging  on 

Movements  the  lett  ot" lhe  allied  position,  an  en- 
before  the  bat-  counter,  on  a  less  extensive  scale, 
tie  of  Quatre-  but  equally  bloody  and  more  suc- 
Bras-  cessful,  took  place  between  Well- 

ington and  Ney  at  duatre-Bras.  At  midnight 
on  the  15th,  the  drums  beat  and  the  trumpets 
sounded  in  every  quarter  of  Brussels:  at  day- 
light the  troops  assembled  at  their  several  rally- 
ing-points,  and  were  rapidly  marched  off  to  meet 
the  enemy.  The  Highland  regiments,  the  4'2d 
and  9:3d,  which  had  their  rallying-point  in  the 
Park  and  Place  Royal,  were  particularly  re- 
marked for  the  earliness  of  their  muster,  the  dis- 
cipline and  precision  of  their  movements,  and 
the  air,  at  once  grave  and  undaunted,  with  which 
they  marched  out  of  the  town.  duatre-Bras  was 
the  point  of  union  assigned  to  the  whole  army; 
but  as  its  distance  from  Brussels  was  not  above 
sixteen  miles,  and  other  corps  of  the  army,  par- 
ticularly the  cavalry  and  artillery,  had,  some 
twenty,  some  thirty  miles  to  march,  they  came 
up  at  different  times,  and  Picton's  division,  with 
the  Brunswickers,  were  first  on  the  ground.  A 
brigade  of  the  Belgian  troops  had  been  assailed 
the  evening  before  by  Ney's  advanced  guard  at 
Frasnes,  and  retreated  to  Gluatre-Bras,  where 
ten  thousand  of  their  countrymen  were  assem- 
bled under  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Had  Ney  at- 
tacked early  and  with  vigour,  he  would  probably 
have  made  himself  master  of  this  important 
point  before  the  British  troops  arrived  from  Brus- 
sels; but  he  moved  with  such  circumspection, 
that  it  was  not  till  noon  that  he  advanced  from 
Gosselies,  where  he  had  passed  the  night,  and  it 
was  half  past  two  before  he  had  collected  any 
considerable  force  in  front  of  duatre-Bras,  by 
which  time  Picton's  division  and  the  Bruns- 
wickers were  on  the  ground;  but  their  whole 
force,  with  the  Belgians,  did  not  exceed  at  that 
time  twenty  thousand,  all  infantry,  and  Ney  had 


*  Jom.,  iv.,  627,  628.  Gneiseneau's  Official  Account, 
June  19,  1815,  Gonrg.,  51,  54.  Nap.,  100,  101.  Vaul.,  >., 
147,  151.     Plotho,  iv.,  40,  43.     Kauiler,  679,  680. 


more  than  double  the  number  of  troops,  of  whom 
five  thousand  were  cavalry,  with  a  hundred  and 
sixteen  guns.* 

It  was  well  for  the  British  corps  that  the  French 
marshal  did  not  concentrate  his  Battle  of 
whole  army  together,  and  commence  Quatre-Bra*. 
his  attack  with  his  united  force;  for  Ju"c  16- 
if  so,  they  must  inevitably  have  been  crushed. 
But  Napoleon's  orders  to  him,  to  reserve  a  large 
body  in  hand  to  strike  the  decisive  blow  agafnst 
the  Prussians  at  Ligny,  led  him  to  leave  D'Er- 
lon,  with  twenty  thousand  men  in  reserve,  near 
Gosselies,  to  be  at  hand  to  support  the  emperor 
at  Ligny ;  and  in  effect  it  was  the  approach  of 
that  corps  which  won  that  battle.  Ney  himself,, 
with  twenty-two  thousand  men,  including  three 
thousand  cavalry  and  forty-six  guns,  commenced 
the  attack  at  duatre-Bras.  The  Belgians  were 
soon  overthrown  ;  but,  as  they  were  retiring  from 
the  field,  Picton's  division  and  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick's  men  came  up  in  great  haste  and 
some  disorder;  instantly  forming  with  precision 
when  they  got  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  they  pre- 
pared to  receive  their  attack.  The  allies  were 
equal  in  number  to  the  French,  both  being  some- 
what above  twenty  thousand  ;  but  they  had  not 
a  single  gun  or  horseman,  which  gave  the  French 
at  first  a  decided  advantage.  Encouraged  by  this 
circumstance,  the  French  cuirassiers  rode  with 
the  utmost  gallantry  close  up  to  the  British  in- 
fantry, and  charged  them  with  such  rapidity, 
that  the  sabres  were  upon  more  than  one  regi- 
ment of  infantry  before  they  had  time  to  form 
square.  The  42d,  in  particular,  were  charged  in 
the  middle  of  a  field  of  tall  rye;  two  companies 
had  not  fallen  back  into  the  square  when  the 
cuirassiers  were  upon  them,  and  these  companiea 
were  almost  cut  to  pieces,  with  their  brave  cok 
onel,  Sir  Robert  Macara,  who  was  killed  on  the 
spot.  The  French  horsemen,  however,  paid  dear 
for  their  success,  for  a  well-directed  volley  from 
the  remainder  of  the  regiment  stretched  the  great- 
er part  of  them  on  the  plain.  Meanwhile,  Pack's 
brigade,  consisting  of  the  44th.  79th,  and  93d, 
succeeded,  after  an  arduous  conflict,  in  repulsing 
the  French  on  the  right  of  the  high  road,  while 
the  Royal  Scots,  28th,  and  95th,  maintained  their 
ground  on  its  left;  and  although  the  French 
troops,  both  cavalry  and  infantry,  fought  with 
the  utmost  fury,  and  repeatedly  rode  up  to  the 
very  bayonets  of  the  soldiers,  calling  out,  "  Down 
with  the  English — no  quarter— no  quarter!"  and 
the  enemy's  cannon,  with  unresisted  fire,  made 
dreadful  havoc  in  the  British  squares,  yer  no 
ground  was  gained,  and  duatre-Bras  was  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  allied  troops.t 

Wellington  arrived  in  person  at  four  o'clock, 
and  with  him  the  first  and  third  di-  Desperate  re- 
visions under  General  Cook  and  Sir  sistance  of  the 
Charles  Alten,  in  all  nearly  ten  British, 
thousand  men,  which  raised  the  allies  on  the 
field  to  thirty-six  thousand.  Still  the  artillery 
and  cavalry  had  not  appeared,  and  Ney,  with 
Reille's  corps  and  the  cuirassiers,  was  making 
the  most  desperate  efforts  to  force  the  English 
from  their  position.  But  such  was  the  rapidity 
and  precision  of  the  British  fire,  that  all  his  ef- 
forts proved  ineffectual;  and  towards  evening, 
when  the  guns  came  up,  it  became  evident  that 
the  weight  of  force  had  inclined  to  the  British 


•  Nap.,  ix.,  book  103,  104.     Oourg.,  55.     Wellington  to 
Lord  Bathurst,  June  19,  1815,  Gurw.,  xii.,  479. 

t  Near  Observer,  10.  11.  Nap.,  ix  ,  101,  106.  Well- 
ington to  Lord  Bathurst,  June  19,  1815,  Gurw.,  xii. ,470 
Jom.,  iv.,  629,  630.    Gourg.,  55,  56. 
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side.  The  French  marshal,  however,  accus- 
tomed to  victory,  and  trusting  to  the  support  of 
D'Erlon's  corps,  which  he  every  moment  ex- 
pected to  arrive  on  the  field,  continued  his  at- 
tacks with  the  utmost  impetuosity.  They  were 
all  repulsed  with  great  loss  ;  and  at  last,  finding 
that  D'Erlon  had  not  come  up,  he  sent  a  positive 
order  for  him  to  retrace  his  steps  from  Ligny, 
where  he  had  produced  such  an  impression  on 
the  flank  of  the  Prussians,  but  he  did  not  arrive 
till  after  it  was  dark,  and  when  the  battle  was 
already  lost.  Ney  at  nightfall  retired  to  Fras- 
nes,  a  mile  from  the  field  of  battle ;  and  Well- 
ington's men,  wearied  alike  with  marching  and 
fighting,  lay  on  the  ground  on  which  they  had 
fought  at  Gluatre-Bras,  surrounded  by  the  dead 
and  the  dying.* 

In  this  bloody  combat  the  British  and  Han- 

overians  had  350  killed,  2380  wounded, 
both  sides.  an(*  l^  made  prisoners;  and  the  loss 

of  the  Belgians  and  Brunswickers  was 
1300  more — in  all,  5200  men.  The  French  loss 
amounted  to  4140;  and  the  fact  of  the  repulsed 
army  sustaining  a  smaller  loss  than  the  victori- 
ous one,  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact,  that  du- 
ring the  greater  part  of  the  day  the  British  in- 
fantry, without  cavalry  or  artillery,  combated 
against  the  French,  who  had  forty-six  guns  and 
three  thousand  admirable  horsemen  in  their 
ranks.  Among  the  killed  was  the  gallant  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  who  nobly  fell  while  heading  a 
charge  of  his  Death's-head  hussars  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  day.  No  guns,  and  few  prisoners, 
were  taken  on  either  side;  for  the  French  hav- 
ing commenced  the  combat  with  giving  no  quar- 
ter, and  evinced  unparalleled  exasperation  du- 
ring the  whole  day,  the  British  troops  were  driv- 
en into  a  sanguinary  species  of  combat,  alike 
foreign  to  their  previous  habits  and  present  in- 
clinations.* 

During  the  night  of  the  16th,  Wellington  re- 
Retreat  of  ceived  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of 
Wellington  the  Prussians  at  Ligny,  and  that 
to  Waterloo.  tney  were  retreating  in  great  con- 
fusion in  the  direction  of  Wavres.  The  Eng- 
lish general  at  once  saw  that  he  could  not  main- 
tain his  position  at  Brussels,  when  his  left  flank 
•was  uncovered  by  the  retreat  of  the  Prussians. 
Accordingly,  at  ten  o'clock  next  morning,  the 
British  army,  which  was  now  in  great  part  con- 
centrated at  Gluatre-Bras,  retreated  through  Ge- 
nappe  to  Waterloo.  Napoleon,  according  to  his 
usual  custom,  rode  over  the  ghastly  field  of  bat- 
tle at  Ligny  on  the  morning  after  the  conflict, 
and  observed  with  satisfaction  the  great  propor- 
tion which  the  Prussian  dead,  lying  around  that 
village,  bore  to  the  loss  of  the  French.  From 
that  he  moved  with  his  staff  and  Guards  to 
Cluatre-Bras,  from  which  Wellington  had  re- 
cently before  retired  on  his  road  to  Waterloo. 
So  rudely,  however,  had  the  French  been  han- 
dled on  the  field  of  battle  on  the  preceding  day, 
that  no  attempt  was  made  by  them  to  disturb  the 
retreat  of  either  army,  excepting  by  a  body  of 
French  cuirassiers,  which,  about  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  charged  the  English  cavalry  who 
were  covering  the  retreat  between  Genappe  and 
Waterloo.  The  French  cuirassiers  and  lancers 
in  the  first  instance  overthrew  the  British  light 


*  Wellington  to  Earl  Bathurst,  June  19,  1815,  Gurw., 
xii.,  479,  480. 

t  Vict,  et  Conq.,  xxiv.,  180. 181.  Gurw.,  xii.,  485.  Near 
Observer,  xi.,  11.  Belgian  Official  Account,  June  17,  1815, 
Jones's  Battle  of  Waterloo,  198.  Ney's  Official  Account, 
June  26,  1815,  ib.,  262. 


horse  (the  7th  hussars)  which  covered  the  rear, 
as,  in  spite  of  the  gallantry  of  that  distinguished 
corps,  its  light  horses  were  no  match  for  the  pon- 
derous cuirassiers  of  France.  Lord  Uxbridge, 
now  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  no  sooner  per- 
ceived this,  than  he  charged  in  person  at  the 
head  of  the  first  Life  Guards.  These  magnifi- 
cent troops,  albeit  unprotected  by  armour,  bore 
down  upon  the  French  horsemen  with  such  vig- 
our that  the  shock  was  irresistible,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  cuirassiers  were  totally  defeated,  and 
no  farther  serious  attempt  was  made  by  the  ene- 
my to  disquiet  the  retreat.  Wellington  retired 
with  his  whole  troops  to  the  front  of  the  forest  of 
Soignies,  where  he  took  up  his  position  on  eilher 
side,  in  front  of  the  village  of  Waterloo,  which 
he  had  already  selected  as  the  theatre  of  a  deci- 
sive battle.  Napoleon  followed  with  the  great 
bulk  of  his  forces,  and  arranged  them  nearly  op- 
posite to  the  English,  on  both  sides  of  the  high 
road  leading  from  Charleroi  to  Brussels,  with 
headquarters  at  La  Belle  Alliance.  Thirty-one 
thousand  had  been  detached,  under  Grouchy,  to 
observe  the  Prussians  who  were  retiring  towards 
Wavres,  and  the  troops  which  had  assembled  at 
nightfall  amounted  to  about  eighty  thousand 
men.  Wellington  was  not  equal  in  point  of  nu- 
merical amount,  but  he  was  still  more  inferior 
in  artillery  and  in  the  quality  of  part  of  his 
troops.  His  cannon  amounted  to  only  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  pieces,  while  the  French  had 
two  hundred  and  forty;  and  the  British,  Han- 
overians, and  Brunswickers  alone,  in  number 
about  fifty-eight  thousand,  could  be  relied  on  for 
the  shock  of  war ;  the  remainder  being  com- 
posed of  Belgians,  or  recently-raised  Hanoveri- 
an levies,  upon  whom  little  dependance  could  be 
placed  in  any  serious  conflict. *t 

Never  was  a  more  melancholy  night  passed 
by  soldiers  than  that  which  follow-  Nj  ht  before 
ed  the  halt  of  the  two  armies  in  the  battle,  and 
their  respective  positions  on  the  feelings  of  the 
night  of  the  17th.  The  whole  of  ^"j™ 
that  day  had  been  wet  and  cloudy  ; 
but  towards  evening  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  in- 
somuch that,  in  traversing  the  road  fromGluatre- 
Bras  to  Waterloo,  the  soldiers  were  often  ankle 
deep  in  water.  When  the  troops  arrived  at  their 
ground,  the  passage  of  the  artillery,  horse,  and 
wagons  over  the  drenched  surface  had  so  com- 
pletely cut  it  up,  that  it  was  almost  everywhere 
reduced  to  a  state  of  mud,  interspersed  in  every 
hollow  with  large  pools  of  water.  Cheerless 
and  dripping  as  was  the  condition  of  the  soldiers, 
who  had  to  lie  down  for  the  night  in  such  a  sit- 
uation, it  was  preferable  to  that  of  those  battal- 
ions who  were  stationed  in  the  rye-fields,  where 
the  grain  was  for  the  most  part  three  or  four  feet 
high,  and  soaking  wet  from  top  to  bottom.  The 
ground  occupied  by  the  French  soldiers  was  not 
less  drenched  and  uncomfortable.  But  how 
melancholy  soever  may  have  been  their  physical 
situation,  not  one  feeling  of  despondency  per- 
vaded the  breasts  either  of  the  British  or  French 
soldiers.  Such  was  the  interest  of  the  moment, 
the  magnitude  of  the  stake  at  issue,  and  the  in- 
tensity "of  the  feelings  in  either  army,  that  the 
soldiers  were  almost  insensible  to  physical  suf- 
fering. Every  man  in  both  armies  was  aware 
that  the  retreat  was  stopped,  and  that  a  decisive 
battle  would  be  fought  on  the  following  day. 
The  great  contest  of  two-and-twenty  years'  du- 


*  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathnrst,  June  19.  1815,  Gv:r\r., 
xii..  479,  480,  481.  Gourg.,  70,  71.  Nap.,  ix.,  112,  114. 
Jom.,  v    631,  632.  t  See  Appendix  B.  chap,  lxxvii. 
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ration  was  now  to  be  brought  to  a  final  issue : 
retreat  after  disaster  would  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  the  British  army,  through  the  narrow 
defile  of  the  forest  of  Soignies:  overthrow  was 
ruin  to  the  French.     The  two  great  command- 
ers, who  had  severally  overthrown  every  antag- 
onist, were  now  for  the  first  time  to  be  brought 
|        into  collision;  the  conqueror  of  Europe  was  to 
i       measure   swords  with  the  deliverer  of  Spain. 
Nor  were  sanguine  hopes  and   the  groun.U  of 
well-founded  confidence  wanting  10  the  troops  of 
either  army.     The  French  relied  with  reason  on 
the  extraordinary  military  talents  of  their  chief,  on 
his  long  and  glorious  career,  and  on  the  unbroken 
series  of  triumphs  which  had  carried  their  stand- 
ards to  every  capital  in  Europe.    Nor  had  recent 
disasters  weakened  this  undoubling  trust,  for  the 
men  who  now  stood  side  by  side  were  almost  all 
veterans  tried  in  a  hundred  combats;  the  Fng- 
lish  prisons  had  restored  the  conquerors  of  Con- 
tinental Europe  to  his  standard,  and  for  the  first 
time  since  the  Russian  retreat,  the  soldiers  of 
Austerlitz  and  Wagram  were  again  assembled 
round  his  eagles.     The  British  soldiers  had  not 
all  the  same  mutual  dependance  from  tried  ex- 
perience, for  a  large  part  of  them  had  never 
seen  a  shot  fired  in  anger.     But  they  were  not 
on  that  account  the  less  confident.     They  relied 
on  the  talent  and  firmness  of  their  chief,  who, 
they  knew,  had  never  been  conquered,  and  whose 
resources  the  veterans  in  their  ranks  told  them 
would   prove  equal   to  any  emergency.     They 
looked  back  with  animated  pride  to  the  unbro- 
ken career  of  victory  which  had  attended  the 
British  arms  since  they  first  landed  in  Portugal, 
and  anticipated  the  keystone  to  their  arch  of 
fame  from  the  approaching  conflict  with  Napo- 
leon in  person.     They  were  sanguine  as  to  the 
result;  but,  come  what  may.  they  were  resolute 
not  to  be  conquered.     Never  were  two  armies  of 
such  fame,  under  leaders  of  such  renown,  and 
animated  by  such  heroic  feelings,  brought  into 
contact  in  modern  Europe,  and  never  were  inter- 
ests so  momentous  at  issue  in  the  strife. 

The  field  of  Waterloo,  rendered  immortal  by 
Description  tne  battle  which  was  fought  on  the  fol- 
of  the  field    lowing  day,  extends  about  two  miles 
of  battle.      jn  length  from  the  old  chateau,  walled 
garden,  and  enclosures  of  Hougoumont  on  the 
right,  to  the  extremity  of  the  hedge  of  La  Haye 
Sainte   on   the   left.     The   great  chaussde  from 
Brussels  to  Charleroi  runs  through  the  centre 
of  the  position,  which  is  situated  somewhat  less 
than  three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the 
village  of  Waterloo,  and  three  hundred  yards  in 
front  of  the  farmhouse  of  Mount  St.  Jean.    This 
road,  after  passing  through  the  centre  of  the 
British  line,  goes  through  La  Belle  Alliance 
and  the  hamlet  of  Rossomme,  where  Napoleon 
spent  the  night.     The  position  occupied  by  the 
British  army  followed  very  nearly  the  crest  of  a 
range  of  gentle  eminences,  cutting  the  high  road 
at  right  angles,  two  hundred  yards  behind  the 
farmhouse  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  which  adjoins 
the  highway,  and  formed  the  centre  of  the  posi- 
tion.    An  unpaved  country  road  ran  along  this 
great  summit,  forming  nearly  the  line  occupied 
by  the  British  troops,  and  which  proved  of  great 
use  in  the  course  of  the  battle.     Their  position 
had  this  great  advantage,  that  the  infantry  could 
rest  on  the  reverse  of  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  in  a 
situation  in  great  measure  screened  from  the  fire 
of  the  French  artillery;  while  their  own  guns 
on  the  crest  swept  the  whole  slope,  or  natural 
glacis,  which  descended  to  the  valley  in  their 


front.  The  French  army  occupied  a  correspond- 
ing line  of  ridges,  nearly  parallel,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  valley,  stretching  on  either  side 
of  the  hamlet  of  La  Belle  Alliance.  The  sum- 
mit of  these  ridges  afforded  a  splendid  position 
for  the  French  artillery  to  fire  upon  the  English 
guns;  but  their  attacking  columns,  in  descend- 
ing the  one  hill  and  mounting  the  other,  would 
ol  necessity  be  exposed  to  a  very  severe  can- 
nonade from  the  opposite  batteries.  The  French 
army  had  an  open  country  to  retreat  over  in  case 
of  disaster;  while  the  British,  if  defeated,  would 
in  all  probability  lose  their  whole  artillery  in  the 
defiles  of  the  forest  of  Soignie*,  although  the  in- 
tricacies of  that  wood  afforded  an  admirable  de- 
fensive  position  for  a  broken  array  of  foot-sol- 
diers.  The  French  right  rested  on  the  village 
of  Planchenois,  which  is  of  considerable  extent, 
and  afforded  a  very  strong  defensive  position  to 
resist  the  Prussians,  in  case  they  should  so  far 
recover  from  the  disaster  of  the  preceding  day 
as  to  be  able  to  assume  offensive  operations  and 
menace  the  extreme  French  right.  The  whole 
field  of  battle  between  the  two  armies  was  unen- 
closed, and  the  declivities  and  hollows  extreme- 
ly gentle;  but  the  rugged  hedge  of  La  Haye 
Sainte,  which  ran  for  half  a  mile  to  the  left  of 
the  village  of  the  same  name  on  the  crest  of  the 
ridge,  afforded  great  support  to  that  part  of  the 
British  line,  and  the  thick  wood  which  surround- 
ed the  orchard  and  garden  of  Hougoumont  was 
impervious  to  artillery,  and  proved  of  essential 
service  in  impeding  the  attack  of  the  French 
columns.* 

Wellington  had  stationed  General  Hill,  with 

nearly  seven  thousand  men.  at  Hal,  „r  „. 

•  i  ..         .   i.    ._  '    j  '   Wellington  re- 

six  miles  on  the  right,  in  order  to  soiVes  to  give 

cover  the  great  road  from  Mons  to  battle,  in  con- 
Brussels;  and  he  despatched  letters  celt  witn  B1<i- 
to  Louis  XVIII.  at  Ghent,  early  on  cher" 
the  morning  of  t  e  18th,  recommending  him,  in 
the  event  of  the  enemy  attempting  to  turn  him 
by  that  town,  to  retire  to  Antwerp.     Orders  were 
at  the  same  time  sent  to  the  governor  of  that 
fortress  to  open  the  inundations  on  the  side  of 
Tete  de  Flandre,  and  to  the  person  in  charge  of 
the  magazines  in  the  rear,  to  remove  them  to 
Antwerp.     These  precautionary  measures,  with 
the  long  trains  of  wounded  which  were  brought 
in  from  Q,uatie-Bras,  and  the  exaggerated  re- 
ports of  the  disaster  sustained  at  Ligny,  pro- 
duced such  consternation  at  Brussels,  that  all 
the  English  who  could  get  away  were  taking 
measures  for  their  departure ;  the  road  to  Ant- 
werp was  already  covered  with  fugitives  of  all 
descriptions,  and  the  partisans  of  Napoleon  joy- 
fully looked  forward  to  his  entering  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.    Wellington,  however,  was  resolved 
to  stand  firm:  his  whole  army,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  detachment  under  Hill,  near  Hal,  was 
now  assembled ;  and  Blucher,  with  whom  he  had 
communicated  during  the  night,  had  promised 
to  support  him,  not  merely  with  two  corps,  as  he 
had  requested,  but  with  his  whole  army.     He 
promised  to  be  on  the  ground  by  one  o'clock; 
and  his  line  of  march  was  to  be  in  two  columns, 
by  St.  Lambert  and  Ohain  upon  Planchenois, 
so  as  to  fall  perpendicularly  on  the  French  flank 
after  the  combat  was  fully  engaged. t 

The  morning  of  the  18th  opened  with  a  driz- 

*  Personal  observation.  Cap.,  ii.,  189, 190.  Vict,  et  Conq., 
xiiv.,  201,  292.     Vand.,  iv.,  3,  7. 

t  Wellington  to  the  Duke  de  Berri,  June  18,  1815, 
Gunv.,  xii.,  477,  478.  Gneisenau's  Official  Account,  204, 
Near  Observer. 
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•  c  zling  rain;  but  the  clouds  were  light- 
Appearance  of  J  ..  •         11     U     1      • 
•the  twoarmies  cr>  and  the  sun  occasionally  broke  in 
on  the  morn-    fleeting  glimpses  through  the  hazy 
ingofthebat-  atmosphere.     Eagerly  the  men  in 

both  armies  started  from  their  drip- 
ping beds;  at  once  they  awoke  to  a  rapid  con- 
sciousness ;   but  numbers  were  so  stiff  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  they  could  rise  out  of  the 
water  in  which  they  had  passed  the  night.     But 
the  sight  which  presented  itself  when  they  arose 
soon  riveted  every  eye,  and  moved  every  heart 
even  in  the  most  unthinking  breasts  in  those 
vast  arrays.     Never  was  a  nobler  spectacle  wit- 
nessed than  both  armies  now  exhibited ;  its  mag- 
nificence struck  even  the  Peninsular  and  Im- 
perial veterans  with  a  feeling  of  awe.     On  the 
French  side,  eleven  columns  deployed  simul- 
taneously to  take  up  their  ground;  like  huge 
serpents  clad   in  glittering  scales,  they  wound 
slowly  over  the  opposite  hills,  amid  an  incessant 
clang  of  trumpets  and  rolling  of  drums,  from  the 
bands  of  a  hundred  and  fourteen  battalions  and 
a  hundred  and  twelve  squadrons,  which  played 
the  Marseillaise,  the  Chant  de  Depart,  the  Veil- 
Ions  au  Salut  de  l'Empire,  and  other  popular 
French  airs.     Soon  order  appeared  to  arise  out 
of  chaos:  four  of  the  columns  formed  the  first 
line,  four  the  second,  three  the  third.     The  for- 
midable forces  of  France  were  seen  in  splendid 
array,   and    the   British    soldiers   contemplated 
with  admiration  their  noble  antagonists.     Two 
hundred  and  fifty  guns,  arrayed  along  the  crest 
of  the  ridge  in  front,  with  matches  lighted  and 
equipment  complete,  gave  an  awful  presage  of 
the  conflict  which  was  approaching.     The  in- 
fantry in  the  first  and  second  lines,  flanked  by 
dense  masses  of  cavalry,  stood  in  perfect  order ; 
four-and-twenty  squadrons  of  cuirassiers,  behind 
either  extremity  of  the  second,  were  already  re- 
splendent in  the  rays  of  the  sun;  the  grenadiers 
and  lancers  of  the  Guard  in  the  third  line,  were 
conspicuous  from  their  brilliant  uniforms  and 
dazzling  arms ;  while  in  the  rear  of  all,  the  four- 
and-twenty  battalions  of  the  Old  Guard,  dark 
and  massy,  occupied  each  side  of  the  road  near 
La  Belle  Alliance,  as  if  to  terminate  the  contest. 
The  British  army,  though  little  less  numerous, 
did  not  present  so  imposing  a  spectacle  to  either 
army,  from  their  being  in  great  part  concealed 
by  the  swell  of  the  ridge  on  which  they  stood. 
They  were  drawn  up,  for  the   most  part,  in 
squares,  with  the  cavalry  in  rear,  and  the  guns 
in  front  skilfully  disposed  along  the  summit  of 
the  swell.     No  clang  of  trumpets  or  rolling  of 
drums  was  heard  from  their  ranks;  silently,  like 
the  Greeks  of  old,  the  men  took  up  their  ground, 
and  hardly  any  sound  was  heard  from  the  vast 
array  but  the  rolling  of  the  guns  and  occasional 
word  of  command  from  the  officers.     Napoleon 
had  been  afraid  that  the  English  would  retreat 
during  the  night,  and  expressed  the  utmost  joy 
when  their  squares  appeared  in  steady  array  next 
morning,  evidently  with  the  design  of  giving  bat- 
tle.     "  I  have  them,  these  English !"  said  he. 
"Nine  chances  out  of  ten  are  in  our  favour." 
"Sire,"  replied  Soult,  "I  know  these  English; 
they  will  die  on  the  ground  on  which  they  stand 
before  thev  lose  it."* 

The  British  army  on  the  ground  amounted  to 
Disposition  of  72,000  men,  the  French  to  80,000  ;t 
the  troops  on  but  the  superiority  in  artillery,  and 
either  side.       the  quality  of  all  the  troops,  except 

-  Cap.,  ii.,  189,  191.  Tem.  Ocul.,  6,  7.  Gourg.,  75,  76, 
Nap,  ix.,  book  127,  128. 

♦  See  Appendix  B,  chap,  lxxrii. 


the  British,  King's  German  Legion,  and  Bruns- 
wickers,  was  still  greater.  Napoleon  had  252 
guns,  Wellington  186,  of  which  124  were  Eng 
lish.  The  allied  army  was  drawn  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  The  chateau,  garden,  and  wood 
of  Hougoumont  were  strongly  occupied  by  Gen- 
eral Byng's  brigade  of  guards,  as  was  the  larm 
of  La  Haye  Sainte  by  a  battalion  of  the  King's 
German  Legion ;  Picton's  division  and  Clinton's 
stood  on  the  left  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  along  the 
line  of  the  ragged  hedge ;  Coles's,  the  Brunswick- 
ers,  Hanoverians,  and  Belgians,  were  in  the  cen- 
tre. The  cavalry  were  all  in  the  rear,  behind 
the-  second  line.  The  left  was  uncovered  except 
by  a  deep  ditch  impassable  for  artillery,  which, 
however,  proved  such  an  impediment  that  no 
serious  attack  was  made  on  that  extremity.  The 
artillery  was  arranged  along  the  whole  front  of 
the  positions,  and  swept  the  gentle  slope  which 
descended  from  it  to  the  low  ground  which  sep- 
arated the  two  armies,  wholly  unbroken  by  en- 
closures or  impediments  of  any  kind.  The 
French  artillery  was  in  like  manner  placed  along 
the  summit  of  their  ridge  in  a  semicircular  form, 
directly  fronting  the  British  guns,  at  the  distance 
of  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  a  mile;  and 
their  army  was  divided  into  the  eleven  columns 
already  mentioned.  D'Erlon,  with  the  first  corps, 
was  on  the  right  of  the  chaussee  of  La  Belle  Al- 
liance :  Reille  and  Foy  in  the  centre :  Jerome  on 
the  left,  in  front  of  Hougoumont.  Ney  was  des- 
tined for  the  serious  attacks  of  the  reserve  and 
Old  Guard  in  the  centre.  The  cavalry,  both 
light  and  heavy,  was  behind  the  infantry,  the 
Guards  in  reserve.  "  Never,"  says  Napoleon, 
"had  the  troops  been  animated  with  such  spirit, 
or  taken  up  their  ground  with  such  precision; 
the  earth  seemed  proud  of  being  trod  by  such 
combatants."* 

The  village  clock  of  Nivelles  was  striking 
eleven  when  the  first  gun  was  fired  Commence- 
from  the  French  centre,  and  im-  ment  of  the  bat- 
mediately  followed  by  a  quick  rat-  tle- 
tie  of  musketry  from  the  left,  as  the  weighty 
column  commanded  by  Jerome,  six  thousand 
strong,  approached  the  enclosures  of  Hougou- 
mont.    The  English  light  troops  fought  stoutly 
in  the  wood,  and  slowly  falling  back,  contested 
every  tree,  every  bush,  every  sapling,  until  the 
fire  became  so  warm  that  every  branch  was  cut 
through  by  numerous,  some  as  many  as  twenty, 
shot.     Thirty  British  guns  opened  their  fire  upon 
the  wood;  Napoleon  immediately  advanced  Re- 
ille's  and  Kellerman's  guns  in  reply,  and  sup- 
ported Jerome  by  Foy's  division.     Gradually, 
in  spite  of  their  utmost  efforts,  the  wood  around 
the  chateau  was  carried  by  the  assailants;  but 
the  garden  and  castle,  defended  by  a  high  brick 
wall,  in  which  a  double  tier  of  loopholes  had 
been  struck  out,  presented  an  invincible  resist- 
ance.    Six  companies  of  English,  and  a  Bruns- 
wick and  Nassau  battalion,  soon  after  regained 
the  orchard,  which  they  held  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.     Napoleon,  upon  this,  ordered  a  battery  of 
howitzers  to  play  upon  the  building,  which  soon 
set  it  on  fire:   the  flames  burst  forth  with  un- 
quenchable fury,  and  the  chateau  was  entirely 
consumed ;  but  the  first  and  second  Foot  Guards, 
under  Colonel  Macdonell,  Colonel  Home,  and 
Lord  Saltoun,  still  held  the  courtyard  with  un- 
conquerable resolution;  and  the  former  of  these 
brave  officers,  when  a  vehement  onset  had  burst 
open  the  gate  of  the  courtyard,  actually,  by  a 


*  Nap.,  132,  135.    Vaud.,  iv.,  25,  29,     Gijrw.,  xii.,  481. 
Kausler,  676,  677, 
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great  exertion  of  personal  strength,  closed  it  in 
the  face  of  the  French  bayonets!* 

This  assault,  how  vehement  soever,  was  but 
■Grand  attack  a  feint  to  conceal  the  real  point  of 
ofDKrionon  attack,  which  was  in  the  right  cen- 
the  left.  lrCj  and  was  intrusted  to  Marshal 

Ney,  with  D'Erlon's  corps,  full  twenty  thousand 
strong,  arrayed  in  four  massy  columns.  Al- 
ready the  corps  had  moved  to  the  front,  when 
ihe  emperor  perceived  on  his  extreme  right,  in 
ihe  direction  of  St.  Lambert,  a  dark  mass  in  the 
openings  of  the  wood.  All  glasses  were  imme- 
diately turned  in  that  direction:  "I  think,"  said 
Soult,  "it  is  five  or  six  thousand  men,  probably 
part  of  Grouchy's  army."  Napoleon  thought 
otherwise;  he  never  doubted  they  were  Prus- 
sians. Three  thousand  horse  were  detached  to 
observe  this  corps,  two  divisions  of  infantry  fol- 
lowed, and  an  order  was  soon  after  despatched 
to  Grouchy  to  hasten  to  the  field  of  action. 
Meanwhile  the  cannonade  had  grown  extremely 
warm  along  the  whole  line;  four  hundred  and 
fifty  guns  kept  up  an  incessant  fire;  the  tirail- 
leurs along  the  front  were  warmly  engaged  on 
both  sides;  and  in  the  midst  of  it,  Ney  received 
orders  to  direct  his  attack  on  the  farmhouse  of 
La  Haye  Sainte,  and  the  line  on  its  left,  in  order 
to  force  back  the  British  left  and  interpose  be- 
tween it  and  the  Prussians,  who  still  remained 
stationary  in  the  wood.  It  was  now  noon.  Ney 
pushed  forward  his  batteries  to  the  most  advanced 
heights  on  his  own  side  of  the  valley,  and  his 
troops  in  four  weighty  columns  advanced  to  the 
attack.  D'Erlon's  men  were  on  the  right,  and 
moved  against  the  British  left,  stationed  along 
the  hedge  of  La  Haye  Sainte;  Ney  himself  di- 
rected the  attack  on  the  centre,  and  marched 
against  the  farm  of  the  same  name;  and  pow- 
erful bodies  of  cavalry  advanced  in  the  flank  or 
rear  of  either  column,  to  take  advantage  of  any 
opening  which  might  be  effected.t 

Wellington  no  sooner  perceived  the  formida- 
_  f  f  ble  attack  preparing  against  his  left 
attack,  and  centre  than  he  drew  up  the  noble 
brilliant  cav-  brigade  of  horse,  under  Sir  William 
airy  charge  on  Ponsonby,  consisting  of  the  Scotch 
the  British  Greys,  Enniskillens,  and  Glueen's 
Bays,  close  in  the  rear  of  Picton's 
division,  and  stationed  Vandeleur's  light  bri- 
gade of  cavalry  on  the  extreme  left.  A  brigade 
of  Belgians  formed  the  first  line ;  they,  however, 
speedily  gave  way  before  the  formidable  mass 
of  the  French  columns,  and  D'Erlon's  men,  sus- 
taining with  undaunted  resolution  the  heavy 
fire  which  the  British  cannon  and  infantry  open- 
ed upon  their  front,  still  pressed  up  the  slope 
till  they  were  within  twenty  yards  of  the  British 
line.  Here  they  hailed,  and  a  murderous  fire 
commenced,  which  soon  fearfully  thinned  the 
first  British  line  under  Kempt,  which  began  to 
yield.  Picton,  upon  this,  ordered  up  Pack's 
brigade,  consisting  of  the  42il,92d,  1st,  or  Royal 
Scots,  and  44th;  and  these  noble  veterans,  as 
on  the  brow  of  the  Mont  Rave  at  Toulouse,: 
advanced  with  a  loud  shout,  and  poured  in  so 
close  and  well-directed  a  fire,  that  the  French 
columns  broke  and  recoiled  in  disorder.  At 
this  instant,  the  heroic  Picton,  as  he  was  wa- 
ving his  troops  on  with  his  sword,  was  pierced 
through  the  head  with  a  musket-ball,  and  fell 


*  Nap.,  ix  ,  book  142,  143.  Cap  ,  ii.,  192,  193.  Gourg., 
78,79.  Kausler,  678.  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  June 
1»,  1815,  Curw.,  xii.,  481.     Sena's  Nap.,  vii.,  484. 

t  Kausler,  679.  Jom.,  iv.,  634.  Nap.,  ix,  book  150,  151. 
Picton's  Mem.,  ii.,  357.  t  Ante,  iv.,  365. 


dead.*    Kempt  immediately  took  the  command ; 
the  rush  of  horse  was  heard,  and  Ponsonby's 
brigade,  bursting  through  or  leaping  over  the 
hedge  which  had  concealed  them  lrom  the  en- 
emy, dashed  through  the  openings  of  the  infan- 
try, and  fell  headlong  on  the  wavering  column. 
The  shock  was  irresistible;  in  a  few  seconds 
the  whole  mass  was  pierced  through,  rode  over, 
and  dispersed ;  the  soldiers   in  despair  fell  on 
their  faces  on  the  ground  and  called  for  quarter, 
and  in  five  minutes  two  thousand  prisoners  and 
two  eagles  were  taken,  and  the  column  utterly 
destroyed.     Transported  with  ardour,   the  vic- 
torious  horse,   supported  by   Vandeleur's   bri- 
gade of  light  cavalry  on  their  left,  charged  on 
against  a  battery  of  D'Erlon's  guns,  consisting 
of  twenty-four  pieces,  which  was  quickiy  carried. 
The  Highland  foot-soldiers,  vehemently  excited, 
breaking  their  ranks,  and  catching  hold  of  the 
slirrups  of  the  Scots  Grays,  joined  in  the  charge, 
shouting,  "  Scotland  forever !"    Unsatisfied  even 
by   this   second  triumph,  these  gallant  horse- 
men, amid  loud  shouts,  charged  a  third  line  of 
cannon  and  lancers,  and  here  also  they  were 
triumphant.     So  forcibly  was  Napoleon  struck 
by  this  charge,  that  he  said  to  Lacoste,  the  Bel- 
gian guide,  who  stood  beside  him,  "  Ces  terribles 
chevaux  gris;  comme  ils  travaillenl !"     He  in- 
stantly ordered  Milhaud's  cuirassiers  from  the 
second  line  to  charge   the  victorious  British ; 
and  these  fresh  troops,  clad  in  their  steel  ar- 
mour, easily  overthrew  the  English  horsemen, 
now  much  disordered,  and  entirely  blown  by 
their  unparalleled  effort.     In  the  hurried  retreat 
to  their  own  position,  Ponsonby  was  killed,  and 
the  brigade  hardly  brought  back  a  fifth  of  its 
numbers;  but  never  perhaps  had  a  charge  of 
an  equal  body  of  horse  achieved  such  success, 
for,  besides  destroying  a  column  five  thousand 
strong,  and  taking  two  thousand  prisoners,  we 
have  the  authority  of  the  great  military  histori- 
an of  Napoleon  for  the  fact,  that  they  carried, 
cut  the  traces,  and  rendered  useless  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day,  no  less  than  eighty  pieces 
of  cannon. t; 

By  this  great  disaster  Ney  had  lost  his  whole  ar- 
tillery, one  of  his  columns  of  attack  c  fT 
was  totally  destroyed,  and  another  HayeT'sainte* 
repulsed   in   disorder.     Napoleon,  and  defeat  of 
however,   immediately  moved  for-  the  Cuiras- 
ward  the  batteries  in'the  centre  to  g™^7  the 
his  support,  the  centre  columns  ad- 
vanced, and  twenty  thousand  men  speedily  en- 
veloped La  Haye  Sainte.     The  brave  Hano- 
verians  of  the   King's  German  Legion,   who 
formed  ils  garrison,  three  hundred  and  eighty 
in  number,  long  maintained  their  ground  against 
the  surging  multitude;  but    their  ammunition 
having  been  at  length  exhausted,  and  all  com- 
munication with  the  British  line,  of  which  that 
farmhouse  was  the  advanced  post,  cut  off,  the 
gates  were  forced  open,  and  they  were  nearly 
all  put  to  death,  bravely  combating  to  the  last. 

*  He  had  been  severely  wounded  at  Quatre-Bras,  and 
had  two  of  his  ribs  broken,  but  his  ardent  spirit  led  him  to 
conceal  an  injury  which  had  already,  as  was  afterward  dis- 
covered, left  a  mortal  wound— Robinson's  Memoirs  of 
Picton,  ii.,  362. 

t  Vaud.,  iv.,  34,  36.  Jom.,  iv.,  634,  635.  Nap.,  book 
ix.,  150,  151.  Robinson's  Mem.  of  Picton,  ii.,  361,  362. 
Jom.,  Atlas  Port.,  73.  Tern.  Ocul.,  7,  8.  Kausler,  679. 
Personal  information  from  officers  engaged. 

t  "  By  this  charge  some  battalions  were  cut  to  pieces  ; 
the  eighty  guns  of  Ney  were  seized,  or,  rather,  the  English 
dragoons,  after  sabring  the  drivers,  cut  the  traces  and  the 
throats  of  the  horses,  and  rendered  them  totally  useless."— 
Jomini,  Vie  de  Napoleon,  iv.,  634,  635. 
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Encouraged  by  this  success,  which  he  thought 
would  prove  decisive,  Napoleon  ordered  a  bri- 
gade of  Milhaud's  cuirassiers  to  advance  up  the 
great  road,  right  against  the  British  centre,  where 
Wellington,  stood  on  the  right  of  the  chaussee  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree,  while  Ney's  columns  pressed 
on  round  La  Haye  Sainte,  under  cover  of  which 
they  now  formed  to  pierce  the  centre  of  the  al- 
lied position.  The  weighty  columns  of  horse- 
men soon  mounted  the  slope  above  La  Haye 
Sainte,  and  the  infantry  pushed  on  almost  to 
the  very  foot  of  Wellington's  tree.  There,  how- 
ever, the  British  general  ordered  the  79th  High- 
landers to  advance  ;  and  these  steady  veterans, 
led  by  their  brave  colonel,  Douglas,*  cheered 
loudly,  fired,  and,  advancing  steadily,  forced 
back  the  column.  Wellington  at  this  instant 
advanced  with  a  Hanoverian  battalion  on  one 
flank,  while  two  others  moved  up  on  the  other 
side;  and  they  were  driving  the  column  in  dis- 
order down  the  hill  before  them,  when  Mil- 
haud's cuirassiers  fell  upon  one  of  the  Hano- 
verian battalions  before  it  could  form  square, 
which  was  almost  destroyed.  But  Wellington 
soon  had  his  revenge.  He  instantly  ordered  up 
the  heavy  brigade  of  Lord  Edward  Somerset, 
consisting  of  the  Life  Guards,  Royal  Horse 
Guards,  and  1st  Dragoon  Guards;  and  these 
splendid  troops,  overflowing  with  strength,  bore 
down  with  such  vigour  on  the  French  cuiras- 
siers, that  they  were  fairly  rode  over  by  the 
weight  of  man  and  horse,  and  a  considerable 
number,  driven  headlong  over  a  precipice  into 
a  gravel  pit,  were  killed  by  the  fall,  while  the 
remainder,  trod  under  foot  and  crushed  by  the 
wheels  of  some  artillery  and  wagons,  which  at 
the  moment  were  comingup,  perished  miserably.! 
During  this  terrible  strife,  Wellington  remain- 
Progress  of  the  ea"  at  h's  position  at  the  foot  of  his 
battle  on  the  tree,  calmly  observing  the  progress 
British  right.  0f  the  enemy,  occasionally  throw- 
ing himself  into  a  square,  or  directing  the  ad- 
vance of  a  line  when  the  circumstances  appear- 
ed critical.  So  heavy  was  the  fire  of  cannon- 
shot  to  which  he  was  exposed,  that  nearly  all  his 
suite  were  soon  killed  or  wounded  by  his  side, 
and  he  was  obliged,  in  the  close  of  the  day,  to 
the  casual  assistance  of  a  Portuguese  who  stood 
near  to  carry  the  most  necessary  orders.  "  That's 
good  practice,"  said  he,  as  the  cannon-shot 
struck  the  branches  above  his  head ;  "  they  did 
not  fire  so  well  in  Spain."  At  length,  however, 
all  the  attacks  of  infantry  in  the  centre  were  re- 
pulsed ;  but  Napoleon,  still  persisting  in  the  ef- 
fort to  carry  that  part  of  the  field,  brought  up  his 
whole  light  cavalry  to  the  attack,  and  supported 
them  by  the  cuirassiers  in  the  second  line.  Such 
was  the  ardour  of  the  French  horse,  however, 
that  many  of  the  reserve  brigades  followed  with- 
out orders,  and  soon  the  whole  cavalry  was  en- 
gaged. Their  attacks  were  directed  on  both 
sides  of  the  great  road  by  La  Haye  Sainte,  and 
also  round  Hougoumont,  now  entirely  surround- 
ed by  multitudes  of  foot  and  horse,  though  still 
held  by  the  Guards  and  Brunswickers,  to  turn 
the  right  flank  of  the  British.  So  great  was  the 
pressure  in  that  quarter,  that  Wellington  was 
obliged  to  bring  up  General  Chasse's  brigade  of 
Dutch  troops,  and  his  whole  reserve,  from 
Braine-la-Leude,  where  they  had  been  stationed, 
to  prevent  that  flank  being  turned ;  and  a  Bel- 
gian regiment,  the  Cumberland  Hussars,  a  thou- 

*  Now  Sir  Neil  Douglas. 

+  Kausler,  679.     Jom.,  Atl.  Mil.,  73.     Vaud., iv., 35,  20. 
Beamish,  ii.,  355,  366..    Jones's  Waterloo,  111. 


sand  strong,  which  were  ordered  to  charge  the 
French  horse  in  that  quarter,  were  received  with 
so  dreadful  a  fire  on  crossing  the  ridge,  that  they 
turned  about  and  fled,  never  drawing  bridle  till 
they  reached  Brussels,  where  their  unexpected 
entry  created  the  utmost  alarm.  Chasse's  bri- 
gade, however,  with  the  52d  and  the  Brunswick- 
ers, on  the  right,  stood  firm,  and  forming  in  a 
semicircle  facing  outward,  with  their  batteries 
in  front,  not  only  opposed  an  invincible  barrier 
to  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  but  regained  the 
orchard  of  Hougoumont,  which  had  been  car- 
ried in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day.* 

Meanwhile  the  British  centre  continued  lor 
nearly  three  hours  to  be  the  theatre  of  Desperate 
the  most  extraordinary  conflict  which  charges  of 
had  occurred  during  the  whole  Revo-  cavalry  m 
lutionary  war.  The  French  horse,  the  ceiltre- 
twelve  thousand  strong,  in  great  part  clad  in 
glittering  armour,  streamed  up  the  slope  in  front 
of  the  English  line,  and,  with  loud  cries,  and  un- 
paralled  enthusiasm,  threw  themselves  on  the 
squares.  Napoleon  rode  through  the  lines, 
both  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  harangued  the 
men;  General  Devaux,  who  commanded  the 
artillery  of  the  Guard,  was  killed  by  his  side; 
never  had  the  French  soldiers  been  known  to 
exhibit  such  enthusiasm.  Reille's  corps,  in  two 
columns,  advanced  against  Wellington's  right 
centre,  while  the  remains  of  D'Erlon's  men  re- 
formed again  and  assailed  the  left;  and  the 
whole  French  guns,  brought  as  far  forward  as 
possible,  sent  a  storm  of  shot  and  shells  through 
the  British  squares.  The  charge  of  the  horse- 
men in  the  centre  was  irresistible;  disregarding 
the  terrible  fire  of  the  British  batteries,  which, 
firing  grape  and  canister  pointblank,  made 
frightful  chasms  in  their  ranks,  the  cuirassiers 
rode  steadily  forward,  carried  the  guns  amid 
cries  of  "  Vive  I'Empereur!"  and  dashing  on^ 
swept  round  the  squares  within  pistol-shot,  often 
coming  to  the  very  muzzles  of  the  British  mus- 
kets. But  vain  were  all  attempts  to  break  that 
heroic  infantry,  which  seemed,  as  it  were,  rooted 
in  the  earth.  Lying  down  to  avoid  the  driving 
shot  which  swept  over  the  field,  the  men,  in 
silence,  beheld  their  ranks  torn  by  bombs  and 
ricochet  shot  without  once  moving;  but  no 
sooner  did  the  cuirassiers  appear,  than  the  whole,, 
instantly  starting  up,  threw  in  such  a  volley  that 
half  of  the  proud  horsemen  were  stretched  on 
the  plain,  and  the  remainder  recoiled  in  disorder 
out  of  the  frightful  strife.  Repeatedly  the  British 
guns,  which  stood  in  front,  forty  in  number,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  cuirassiers,  whose  valour, 
always  great,  was  now  roused  to  the  most  en- 
thusiastic pitch  of  daring;  the  gunners  took 
refuge  in  the  nearest  squares;  the  horsemen 
rode  round  them,  anxiously  looking  for  an  open- 
ing, until  the  rolling  fire  of  the  infantry  repelled 
the  charge;  and  as  soon  as  the  horsemen  turned 
about,  the  gunners  issued  forth,  quickly  loaded 
their  pieces,  and  sent  a  destructive  storm  of 
grape  after  the  retiring  squadrons.  During  this 
unparalleled  struggle,  Wellington  and  the  Prince 
of  Orange  threw  themselves  into  the  steady 
squares,  and  the  latter  received  a  severe  wound 
while  animating  a  corps  of  his  men.  "Stand 
fast,  95th,"  said  the  British  chief,  "we  must  not 
be  beat ;  what  would  they  say  of  us  in  England  V 
"  Never  fear,  sir,"  they  replied ;  "  we  know  our 
duty."+  


*  Kausler,  680,  681.     Beamish,  ii..  358.     Vaud.,  iv.,  37, 
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During  this  terrible  struggle  in  front  of  Mont 

.  ,  ,  St.  Jean  and  around  La  Have  Sainte, 
Arrival  of  _.      ,       ,  •*-"      .     ■>  .    ' 

jjulow's  corps  Bluchers  troops,  pressing  on  with 
at  Planche-  unparalleled  ardour,  were  doing 
nois;  their  re-  tneir  utmost  to  clear  the  defiles 
pulse.  through  the  woods  behind  Frischer- 

mont;  but  such  were  the  difficulties  of  the  pas- 
sage, owing  to  the  horrible  state  of  the  roads, 
that  it  was  not  till  half  past  four  that  Bulow, 
who  led  the  advanced  guard,  was  able  to  deploy 
from  the  woods.  He  then  appeared,  however, 
at  the  head  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  and  march- 
ing in  echelon,  the  centre  in  front,  fell  perpendic- 
ularly on  the  French  flank.  General  Mouton, 
who  commanded  there,  was  soon  driven  back, 
but  he  retired  in  squares  in  excellent  order;  and 
Napoleon,  seeing  the  progress  of  the  Prussians, 
detached  Count  Lobau  with  seven  thousand  in- 
fantry to  arrest  their  advance.  Lobau's  men, 
in  their  turn,  drove  back  the  Prussians ;  but  Bu- 
low, rallying  on  his  two  other  divisions,  which 
had  now  come  up,  again  returned  to  the  charge. 
The  artillery  cleared  the  wood,  and  arranged 
themselves  on  its  skirts;  sixty  Prussian  guns 
opened  their  fire,  and  their  balls  fell  on  the  ckaussee 
of  Charleroi,  in  the  very  line  of  the  French  com- 
munications, and  Planchenois,  the  bulwark  of 
the  French  right  flank,  was  carried.  Napoleon, 
upon  this,  detached  first  Duhesme  with  two  bri- 
gades of  infantry,  and  twenty-four  guns  of  the 
Young  Guard,  who  retook  Planchenois;  the 
Prussians  again  carried  it;  and  at  last  Morand, 
with  four  battalions  of  the  Old  Guard  and  six- 
teen guns,  was  pushed  forward  to  support  Lo- 
bau and  retake  the  village.  These  redoubted 
veterans  restored  the  combat;  Planchenois  was 
regained ;  Bulow  was  driven  back  into  the  wood ; 
the  balls  ceased  to  fall  on  the  chausses,  and  the 
French  flank  appeared  to  be  sufficiently  se- 
cured.* 

But  although  Napoleon's  flank  was  thus  pro- 
st  of  th  tected  f°r  me  time,  yet  as  he  had  in- 
«wo  armies  at  telligence  that  another  corps  of  Prus- 
the  beginning  sians,  under  Zeithen,  was  coming  up 
c-f  the  last  by  Ohain  on  the  right,  and  notwith- 
charge.  standing  repeated  orders  sent,  no  ad- 

vices had  been  received  of  Grouchy  to  oppose 
them,  he  resolved  to  make  a  grand  effort  with  his 
Young  and  Old  Guard,  supported  by  the  whole 
remaining  cuirassiers  against  the  British  cen- 
tre, in  hopes  of  piercing  it  through,  and  destroy- 
ing Wellington  before  the  bulk  of  the  Prussian 
forces  came  up.  With  this  view  he  recalled 
several  of  the  battalions  and  batteries  of  the 
Guard  which  had  been  detached  to  Planchenois, 
and  Drouot  received  orders  to  arrange  the  eight 
battalions  of  the  Old  Guard  on  the  ckaussee  be- 
side La  Belle  Alliance.  The  cavalry  on  the 
heights,  who  saw  this  movement,  and  beheld  at 
the  same  time  the  retreat  of  Bulow's  corps,  now 
deemed  the  battle  gained,  and  loudly  cheered; 
it  was  universally  thought  that  the  final  charge 
of  the  Old  Guard,  as  on  all  former  occasions, 
would  decide  the  victory.  Uneasiness  prevail- 
ed in  the  British  line;  Halket's  brigade  had 
sustained  eleven  charges  of  horse;  the  69th  had 
been  partially  broken;  many  of  the  regiments 
were  reduced  to  mere  skeletons;  Picton's  High- 
land brigade  could  not  muster  six  hundred  bayo- 
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nets;  multitudes  of  wounded  had  crawled  to  the 
rear;  and  the  wagon-drivers  and  Belgian  lugi- 
tives,  crowding  along  the  road  through  the  for- 
est of  Soignies,  spread  the  report  that  all  was 
lost.  One  general  officer  was  compelled  to 
state  that  his  brigade  was  reduced  to  a  third  of 
its  numbers,  and  that  the  survivers  were  so  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue,  that  a  temporary  relief 
was  indispensable:  "Tell  him,"  said  the  duke, 
"  what  he  asks  is  impossible.  He  and  I,  and 
every  Englishman  on  the  field,  must  die  on  the 
spot  which  we  now  occupy."  "Enough,"  re- 
turned the  general:  "I,  and  every  man  under 
my  command,  will  share  his  fate."  The  duke, 
however,  though  calm,  was  anxious;  all  his  or- 
ders were  given  with  his  usual  quick,  decided 
manner;  but  he  repeatedly  looked  at  his  watch, 
and  expressed  afterward  the  satisfaction  he  felt 
as  one  hour  of  daylight  after  another  slipped 
away,  and  the  position  was  still  maintained. 
He  still  felt,  however,  and  expressed  to  all  the 
troops  whom  he  addressed,  confidence  in  the 
final  result.  "Hard  pounding  this,  gentlemen," 
said  he  to  a  square  into  which  he  had  thrown 
himself  when  the  cuirassiers  swept  past;  "but 
we  will  pound  the  longest."* 

The  Imperial  Guard  was  divided  into  two 
columns,  which,  advancing  from  dif-  Grand  attack, 
ferent  parts  of  the  field,  were  to  con-  of  the  Old 
verge  to  the  decisive  point  on  the  Cuard. 
British  right  centre,  about  midway  between  La 
Haye  Sainte  and  the  nearest  enclosures  of  Hou- 
goumont.  Reille  commanded  the  first  column, 
which  was  supported  by  all  the  infantry  and  cav- 
alry which  remained  of  his  corps  on  either  flank, 
and  advanced  up  the  hill  in  a  slanting  direction, 
beside  the  orchard  of  Hougoumont.  The  sec- 
ond was  headed  by  Ney  in  person,  and  moving 
down  the  ckatissee  of  Charleroi  to  the  bottom  of 
the  slope,  it  then  inclined  to  ihe  left,  and  leaving 
La  Haye  Sainte  to  the  right,  mounted  the  slope, 
also  in  a  slanting  direction,  converging  towards 
the  same  point  whither  the  other  column  was 
directing  its  steps.  Napoleon  went  with  this 
column  as  far  as  the  place  where  it  left  the  hol- 
low of  the  high  road,  and  spoke  a  few  words — 
the  last  he  ever  addressed  to  his  soldiers — to  each 
battalion  in  passing.  The  men  moved  on  wilh 
shouts  of  Vive  VEmpereur,  so  loud  as  to  be  heard 
along  the  whole  British  line  above  the  roar  of 
artillery,  and  it  was  universally  thought  the  em- 
peror himself  was  heading  the  attack.  But, 
meanwhile,  Wellington  had  not  been  idle.  Sir 
Frederic  Adam's  brigade,  consisting  of  ihe  52d, 
71st,  and  95lh,  and  General  Maitland's  brigade 
of  Guards,  which  had  been  drawn  from  Hougou- 
mont, with  Chasse's  Dutch  troops,  yet  fresh, 
were  ordered  to  bring  up  their  right  shoulders, 
and  wheel  inward,  wilh  their  guns  in  fiont,  to- 
wards the  edge  of  the  ridge ;  and  the  whole  bat- 
teries in  that  quarter  inclined  to  the  left,  so  as  to 
expose  the  advancing  columns  coming  up  to  a 
concentric  fire  on  eilher  flank:  the  central  point, 
where  the  attack  seemed  likely  lo  fall,  was 
strengthened  by  nine  heavy  guns-  the  troops  at 
that  point  were  drawn  up  four  deep,  in  the  form 
of  an  interior  angle:  the  Guards  forming  one 
side,  the  73d  and  30ih  the  other  ;t  while  the  light 
cavalry  of  Vivian  and  Vandeleur  was  brought 

*  Vaud.,  iv.,  46,  47.  Scott's  Paul's  Letters,  149,  15a 
Nap.,  book  ix.,  166,  167. 

t  Vaud.,  iv.,  53,  54.  Kausler,  681.  Nap.,  book  ix.,  167, 
168.  Beamish,  ii.,  375,  376.  Cap,  ii.,  195,  196.  Gnurg.v 
88,  89.  Tern.  Ocul.  Jones's  Waterloo,  138.  Scott's  Paul'a 
Letters,  157,  158. 
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up  behind  the  line,  at  the  back  of  La  Haye 
Sainte,  and  stationed  close  in  the  rear,  so  as  to 
bf:  ready  to  make  the  most  of  any  advantage 
-which  might  occur. 

It  was  a  quarter  past  seven  when  the  first  col- 
Defeat  of  the  umn  °f tne  Old  Guard,  under  Reille, 
last  attack  of  advanced  to  the  attack ;  but  the  ef- 
the  French  feet  of  the  artillery  on  its  flank  was 
Guards.  such,  that  the  cavalry  were  quickly 

dispersed  ;  and  the  French  battalions  uncovered, 
showed  their  long  flank  to  Adam's  guns,  which 
opened  on  them  a  fire  so  terrible,  that  the  head 
of  the  column,  constantly  pushed  on  by  the  mass 
in  rear,  never  advanced,  but  melted  away  as  it 
came  into  the  scene  of  carnage.  Shortly  after, 
Key's  column  approached  with  an  intrepid  step: 
the  veterans  of  Wagram  and  Austerlitz  were 
there ;  no  force  on  earth  seemed  capable  of  re- 
sisting them :  they  had  decided  every  former  bat- 
tle. Drouot  was  beside  the  marshal,  who  re- 
peatedly said  to  him  they  were  about  to  gain  a 
glorious  victory.  General  Friant  was  killed  by 
Key's  side:  the  marshal's  own  horse  was  shot 
under  him  ;  but  bravely  advancing  on  foot,  with 
his  drawn  sabre  in  his  hand,  he  sought  death 
from  the  enemy's  volleys.  The  impulse  of  this 
massy  column  was  at  first  irresistible;  the  guns 
were  forced  back,  and  the  Imperial  Guard  came 
up  to  within  forty  paces  of  the  English  Foot 
Guards,  and  the  73d  and  30th  regiments.  These 
men  were  lying  down,  four  deep,  in  a  small  ditch 
behind  the  rough  road  which  there  goes  along 
the  summit  of  the  ridge.  "  Up,  Guards,  and  at 
them  !"  cried  the  duke,  who  had  repaired  to  the 
spot;  and  the  whole,  on  both  sides  of  the  angle 
into  which  the  French  were  advancing,  spring- 
ing up,  moved  forward  a  few  paces,  and  poured 
in  a  volley  so  close  and  well  directed,  that  nearly 
the  whole  first  two  ranks  of  the  French  fell  at 
once.  Gradually  advancing,  they  now  pushed 
the  immense  column,  yet  bravely  combating, 
down  the  slope ;  and  Wellington,  at  that  decisive 
instant,  ordered  Vivian's  brigade  to  charge  the 
retiring  body  on  one  flank,  while  Adam's  foot 
advanced  against  it  on  the  other.  The  effect  of 
this  triple  attack,  at  once  in  front  and  on  both 
flanks,  was  decisive:  the  52d  and  71st,  swiftly 
converging  inward,  threw  in  so  terrible  a  volley 
on  their  left  flank,  that  the  Imperial  Guard 
swerved  in  disorder  to  the  right;  and  at  that 
very  instant  the  10th,  18th.  and  21st  dragoons, 
under  Vivian,  bore  down  with  irresistible  fury, 
and  piercing  right  through  the  body,  threw  it 
into  irrecoverable  confusion.  The  cry,  "Tout 
est  perdu — la  Garde  recule  !"  arose  in  the  French 
ranks,  and  the  enormous  mass,  driven  headlong 
down  the  hill,  overwhelmed  everything  which 
came  in  its  way,  and  spread  disorder  through 
the  whole  French  centre. *t 

From  morning  till  night  on  this  eventful  day, 
Arrival  of  an-  tne  British  squares  had  stood  as  if 
other  Prus-  rooted  in  the  earth,  enduring  every 
sian  corps  on  loss  and  repelling  every  attack  with 
the  field.  unparalleled  fortitude.  But  the  mo- 
ment of  victory  had  now  arrived  ;  the  last  hour 


*  Crisis  at  Waterloo.  United  Service  Gazette.  Nap., 
book  ix.,  Ifi8,  169.  Beamish,  ii.,  377.  Scott's  Paul's  Let- 
ters, 159,  160.  Cap.,  ii.,  196,  197.  Gourg.,  90,  91.  Vict, 
ct  Conq.,  xxiv.,  217,  218.     Vaud.,  iv.,  53,  54. 

t  In  the  preceding  account  of  the  repulse  of  the  Old 
Guard  at  Waterloo,  1  have,  in  addition  to  the  authorities 
quoted  in  the  margin,  availed  myself  of  the  information  of 
two  gallant  officers  who  combated  at  the  spot :  Colonel 
Warrington  of  the  10th  hussars,  who  rode  through  the  Im- 
jwrial  Guard,  and  Captain  Ross  of  the  73d,  the  fire  of  whose 
company,  with  that  of  the  Guards,  brought  down  their 
leading  files. 


of  Napoleon's  empire  had  struck.  At  the  very 
moment  that  Ney's  column  of  the  Old  Guard 
was  recoiling  in  disorder  down  the  hill,  with, 
their  flanks  reeling  under  the  fire  of  infantry  and 
the  charges  of  horse  on  either  side,  Wellington 
beheld  Blucher's  standards  in  the  wood  beyond 
Ohain ;  and  the  fire  of  guns  from  thence  to  Fris- 
chermont  showed  that  Zeithen  had  come  up, 
and  that  the  Prussians,  in  great  strength  and  in 
good  earnest,  were  now  about  to  take  a  part  in 
the  fight.  He  instantly  ordered  a  general  ad- 
vance, in  the  formation  in  which  they  stood — 
the  British  in  line,  four  deep,  the  Germans  and 
Belgians  in  column  or  square;  and  himself,  with, 
his  hat  in  his  hand,  rode  to  the  front  and  waved 
on  the  troops.  Like  an  electric  shock,  the  heart- 
stirring  order  was  communicated  along  the  line  ; 
confidence  immediately  revived:  wounds  receiv- 
ed and  dead  comrades  were  forgotten ;  one  only 
feeling,  that  of  joyous  exultation,  filled  every 
breast.  With  joyful  step,  the  whole  line  press- 
ed forward  as  one  man  at  the  command  of  their 
chief;  and  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  glanced  on 
fifty  thousand  men,  who,  with  a  shout  which 
caused  the  very  earth  to  shake,  streamed  over 
the  summit  of  the  hill.  The  French,  who  had 
believed  that  the  British  infantry  was  wholly  de- 
stroyed, from  not  having  seen  them  for  so  long 
a  period  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  were  thunder- 
struck when  they  beheld  this  immense  body  ad- 
vance majestically  in  line,  driving  before  them 
the  last  column  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  who  had 
made  the  attack.  At  the  same  time,  Bulow's 
and  Zeithen's  corps  of  Prussians,  of  whom  six- 
and-thirty  thousand  had  already  come  up,  emer- 
ged entirely  from  the  wood,  and  advanced  with 
a  swift  step,  and  in  the  finest  order,  in  the  double- 
necked  column  then  peculiar  to  their  country,  to 
join  in  the  attack.  A  hundred  guns,  arranged 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  on  the  skirts  of 
the  wood,  opened  a  tremendous  fire  over  their 
heads,  and  the  balls  soon  began  to  fall  in  the 
midst  of  the  French  army,  on  the  chaiissie  of  La 
Belle  Alliance.  Despair  now  seized  upon  the 
French  soldiers ;  they  saw  at  once  that  all  was 
lost,  and  horse,  foot,  and  cannon,  breaking  their 
ranks,  fled  tumultuously  towards  the  rear;  while 
the  British  cavalry,  8000  strong,  streamed  in 
every  direction  down  the  slope,  cutting  down 
those  who  attempted  to  resist,  and  driving  before 
them  the  mass  of  fugitives  who  still  attempted, 
to  keep  their  ranks.* 

Napoleon  witnessed  this  terrible  reverse  with 
feelings  which  it  is  impossible  to  Advanceofthe 
describe;  but  he  still  preserved  his  British,  and 
calm  demeanour,  till  the  Old  Guard  overthrow  of 
recoiled  in  disorder,  with  the  Brit-  the  01d  Guard- 
ish  cavalry  mingled  with  their  bayonets.  He 
then  became  as  pale  as  death,  and  observed  to 
the  guide,  "  lis  sont  meles  ensemble."  There 
was  not  a  moment,  however,  to  lose;  for  the 
English  horsemen,  sweeping  up  the  French  side 
of  the  slope  in  great  masses,  already  threatened 
to  envelop  him  on  either  flank,  and  the  rapid 
advance  of  Bulow,  who  had  now  carried  Plan- 
chenois  after  a  violent  struggle,  would  very  soon 
cut  off"  his  retreat.  The  emperor  then  ascended 
a  small  elevation,  with  the  squadrons  on  service 
as  the  guard,  and  there  directed  the  fire  of  four 
pieces  of  cannon,  which  were  worked  to  the  last, 
and  one  of  the  discharges  of  which  carried  away 


*  Nap.,  ix.,  168,  169.  Tern.  Ocul.  Jones's  Waterloo, 
138,  139.  Vaud.,  iv.,  55,  56.  Jom.,  iv.,  637.  Ney's  Ac- 
count to  Fouch6,  June  26,  1815.  Gneisenaus  Account. 
Jones,  i.,  206. 
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Lord  Uxbridge's  leg.  The  rapid  approach  of 
the  English  and  Prussians,  however,  soon  ren- 
dered this  last  post  untenable.  Turning,  then, 
to  Bertrand,  he  said,  "  Tout  a  present  c'est  fini ! 
Sauvons-nous!"  and  turning  his  noble  horse 
round,  fled  across  the  fields  in  great  haste,  at- 
tended only  by  a  few  followers.  The  emperor 
was  already  several  miles  from  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, when  the  Old  Guard,  disdaining  to  fly,  form- 
ed themselves  into  four  great  squares,  and  strove 
to  stem  the  tide  of  disorder.  But  it  was  all  in 
vain.  The  British  cavalry  charged  their  flanks; 
the  mass  of  fugitives  overwhelmed  their  front, 
and  prevented  their  firing;  in  a  few  minutes 
they  were  pierced  through  in  every  direction,  cut 
down,  or  made  prisoners,  with  their  generals, 
Duhesme,  Lobau,  and  Cambronne.  After  the 
Guard  was  broken,  all  resistance  ceased.  Blu- 
cher,  assembling  all  his  superior  officers,  gave 
orders  to  send  the  last  horse  and  the  last  man  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy.  The  whole  French  army 
became  one  mass  of  inextricable  confusion. 
The  chaussie  presented  the  appearance  of  an  im- 
mense shipwreck,  covered  with  an  innumerable 
quantity  of  cannon,  caissons,  carriages,  baggage, 
arms,  and  wrecks  of  every  kind.  Wellington 
rode  constantly  with  the  advanced  posts,  regard- 
less of  the  balls  from  both  friends  and  foes  which 
were  falling  around  them.  When  urged  by 
some  of  the  officers  in  attendance  not  to  expose 
himself  so  much,  he  replied,  "Never  mind,  let 
them  fire  away ;  the  battle's  gained."  A  noble 
sentiment,  coming  from  such  a  man  at  such  a 
time !  Before  the  pursuit  of  the  British  ceased, 
from  the  men  through  absolute  exhaustion  being 
unable  to  carry  it  on  farther,  a  little  beyond  La 
Belle  Alliance,  a  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of 
cannon,  three  hundred  and  fifty  caissons,  and  six 
thousand  prisoners,  had  already  fallen  into  their 
hands ;  and  of  the  vast  army  which,  in  the  morn- 
ing, had  borne  so  splendid  an  aspect,  not  two 
companies  were  to  be  found  together!* 

Blucher  and  Wellington,  by  a  singular  chance, 

met  at  the  farmhouse  of  La  Belle  Al- 
ieFre°nUch     liance,  and  mutually   saluted    each 

other  as  victors.  After  cordially 
shaking  hands,  the  English  general  represented 
to  the  Prussian  that  his  men  were  so  exhausted 
with  fighting  the  whole  day,  that  they  were  hard- 
ly able  to  continue  the  pursuit.  "  Leave  that  to 
me,"  replied  Blucher;  ,;  I  will  send  every  man 
after  the  enemy."  And  in  effect,  Zeithen  contin- 
ued the  pursuit  without  intermission  during  the 
whole  night.  Nine  times  the  wearied  French, 
ready  to  dropdown,  tried  to  form  bivouacs;  nine 
times  they  were  roused  by  the  dreadful  sound  of 
the  Prussian  trumpet,  and  obliged  to  continue 
their  flight  without  intermission.  Such  was 
their  fatigue,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  foot-sol- 
diers threw  away  their  arms;  and  the  cavalry, 
entirely  dispersing,  rode  every  man  for  his  life 
across  the  country.  The  dejection  was  univer- 
sal and  extreme.  At  Genappe  some  resistance 
was  attempted,  and  a  brisk  fire  of  musketry  was 
kept  up  for  a  few  minutes  from  behind  a  barri- 
cade of  overturned  cannon  and  carriages.  But 
a  few  shots  from  the  Prussian  horse  artillery 
soon  dispersed  the  enemy,  and  the  town  was 
taken  amid  loud  cheers,  and  with  it  Napole- 
on's travelling-carriage,  private  papers,  hat,  and 
sword.     It  was  in  a  field  near  duatre-Bras  that 

1  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  June  19,  1815,  Gurw., 
xi.,  482,  483.  Kaus.,  681,  682.  Nap.,  171,  172.  Vaud., 
55,  59.  Gourg.,  94,  97.  Beam.,  ii.,  378,  379.  Scott,  in 
Paul's  Letters,  163,  165.    Jom.,  iv.,  637,  638. 


the  emperor  first  drew  bridle,  and  rested  for  a 
few  minutes  to  take  a  slight  refreshment,  the 
first  that  he  had  tasted  since  the  morning,  and 
immediately  after,  mounting  his  horse  again, 
rode  all  night,  and  reached  Charleroi  at  six  in 
the  morning.  The  fugitives  were  already  pour- 
ing over  the  bridge,  and  after  stopping  an  hour 
he  continued  his  flight  to  Philipville.  The  tor- 
rent— horse,  foot,  and  artillerymen  all  intermin- 
gled— continued  to  defile  over  the  bridge  at 
Charleroi  during  the  whole  day ;  but  scarce  forty 
thousand  passed  the  Sambre,  and  they  carried 
with  them  only  twenty-seven  guns.  The  whole 
remainder  of  their  artillery  fell  into  the  hands  ot 
the  English  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  of  the  Prus- 
sians in  the  puisuit.* 

The  loss  of  the  allies  was  immense  in  this 
battle.  That  of  the  British  and  Hanoverians 
alone  amounted  to  10.686,  of  whom  2047  were' 
killed,  exclusive  of  the  Prussians,  who  lost  6000 
more.  The  Piussian  loss  on  the  16th  and  18th, 
including  the  action  at  Wavres  on  the  latter  of 
these  days,  was  33,132.  Of  the  French  army,  it 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  its  loss  was  at  least 
40,000;  but,  in  effect,  it  was  totally  destroyed, 
and  scarce  any  of  the  men  who  fought  at  Water- 
loo ever  again  appeared  in  arms.  Alter  they 
had  passed  the  Sambre  and  regained  their  owd 
country,  the  troops  became  utterly  desperate; 
the  infantry  dispersing  in  the  villages,  the  car 
airy  and  artillery  selling  their  horses,  and  ma- 
king the  best  of  their  way  to  their  respective 
homes.t 

While  this  terrible  battle  was  raging  at  Wa« 
terloo,  Marshal  Grouchy,  with  his  Action  of 
corps,  was  actively  engaged  with  Grouchy  at 
Thielman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wavres. 
Wavres.  Napoleon's  orders  to  that  marshal  were 
to  march  upon  Sombref,  and  there  take  a  posi- 
tion; and  similar  instructions  had  been  given  to 
Count  Gerard  and  Vandamme,  who  were  placed 
under  his  orders.  Napoleon  had  also  verbally 
directed  him,  when  he  assumed  the  command,  to 
follow  the  Prussians,  to  attack  them,  and  never 
to  lose  sight  of  them.  In  pursuance  of  these 
orders,  Grouchy,  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
18th,  began  to  press  upon  Thielman's  corps, 
which  was  opposed  to  him  ;  and,  after  an  obsti- 
nate resistance,  the  Prussians  were  driven  back 
in  the  direction  of  Wavres.  At  noon  the  can- 
nonade at  Waterloo  was  distinctly  heard  ia 
Grouchy's  army:  Count  Gerard  strongly  urged 
the  marshal  to  abandon  the  pursuit  of  the  Prus- 
sians, and  move  towards  Waterloo,  where  it  was 
evident  the  decisive  struggle  was  going  forward. 
But  Grouchy  was  too  well  aware  of  the  implicit 
obedience  to  orders  which  the  emperor  exacted 
to  adopt  these  suggestions;  for  he  had  just  re- 
ceived instructions  from  Soult,  dated  ten  o'clock 
on  the  18th  of  June,  to  continue  his  movements 
on  Wavres.t  He  continued,  accordingly,  im- 
plicitly to  obey  his  orders,  and  moved  direct  upon 
Wavres  till  five  o'clock;  when  a  second  de- 


*  Gncisencau's   Account,   206,   207.     Jones's   Waterloo. 
Nap..  174,  177.     Gourg.,  112,  113.     I'lotho,  62,  70. 

t  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst.  June  19,   1815,  Gurw., 
xii.,  483,  485.     Kaus.,  683      Plotho.  App.,  97,  98. 

t  "The  emperor  desires  me  to  inform  you  that  at  thi* 
moment  he  is  about  to  attack  the  English  army,  which  has 
taken  a  position  in  flout  of  the  forest  of  Soignies.  His  maj- 
esty desires  that  you  should  direct  your  movements  uj/on 
Wavres,  in  order  to  approach  us,  anil  conduct  our  opera- 
tions in  concert,  driving  before  you  all  the  Prussian  corps 
who  have  taken  that  direction,  or  who  might  stop  at  Wu. 
vres,  where  you  should  endeavour  to  arrive  as  soon  as  pot 
sible."— Soult  to  Grouchy,  18th  June,  1815,  ten  o'clock 
Gbouchy,  p.  21. 
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spatch  from  Soult,  dated  one  o'clock  afternoon, 
enjoined  him  to  manoeuvre  on  St.  Lambert, 
where  Bulow's  columns  had  begun  to  appear. 
He  immediately  did  so;  Gerard,  at  the  head  of 
his  corps,  forced  the  passage  of  the  Dyle;  while 
twelve  thousand  more,  under  Pajol,  also  passed 
the  Dyle,  won  the  opposite  heights  after  severe 
fighting,  and  repulsed  the  rear-guard  of  Bulow, 
as  they  had  been  directed.  On  the  following 
morning  Thielman  attacked  Grouchy  at  day- 
break, but  was  vigorously  repulsed ;  and  Grou- 
chy was  preparing  to  follow  up  his  success  and 
march  upon  Brussels,  when  the  fatal  news  ar- 
rived of  the  rout  of  Waterloo  on  the  preceding 
day,  with  orders  from  the  emperor  for  Grouchy 
to  retreat  upon  Laon,  and  effect  a  junction  there 
with  the  remainder  of  the  army.  He  faithfully 
obeyed  his  instructions,  and  reached  that  town 
on  the  26th,  with  thirty-two  thousand  men  and  a 
hundred  and  eight  cannons,  having  more  than 
repaired  his  losses  by  the  stragglers  whom  he 
picked  up  during  the  retreat.  It  augments  the 
admiration  which  all  must  feel  at  the  noble  con- 
duct of  Marshal  Blucher  and  General  Gneise- 
neau  on  the  eventful  day  of  Waterloo,  that  when 
they  adopted  the  resolution  to  unite  their  whole 
force,  except  Thielman's  corps,  to  bear  on  the  de- 
cisive point  at  Waterloo,  they  were  aware  of 
the  disaster  which  that  general  had  sustained  at 
Wavres,  but  resolved,  with  equal  spirit  and  gen- 
eralship, to  sacrifice  all  minor  objects,  and  even 
endanger  their  communications,  in  order  to 
achieve  the  destruction  of  Napoleon's  great 
army  at  Waterloo.* 

With  such  rapidity  did  Napoleon  continue 
Flight  of  Napo-  his  flight,  that  he  was  himself  the 
Jeun,  and  his  ar-  first  man  who  brought  to  the  French 
rival  at  Pans,  capital  authentic  accounts  of  his 
own  defeat.  The  telegraph  had  announced  in 
exaggerated  terms  the  victory  of  Ligny,  and  the 
Imperial  partisans  immediately  expected  the 
total  overthrow  of  the  British  army;  when,  on 
the  morning  of  the  19th,  sinister  rumours  began 
to  circulate  in  the  capital  that  a  great  battle  had 
been  fought  near  Mount  St.  Jean,  and  that  the 
army  had  been  destroyed.  These  reports  in- 
creased in  strength  and  minuteness  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day;  and  while  the  partisans 
of  Napoleon,  and  the  workmen  in  the  suburbs, 
were  thrown  into  despair,  the  shopkeepers  and 
wealthier  classes  of  the  citizens  recovered  con- 
fidence, and  the  public  funds  of  all  descriptions 
rose  with  surprising  rapidity.  The  opinion  soon 
became  universal  that  the  cause  of  the  emperor 
was  desperate ;  that  he  had  staked  his  last  throw 
on  victory  at  Waterloo,  and  that  overthrow  there 
was  irrecoverable  ruin.  From  Charleroi,  he 
had  written  in  the  most  encouraging  terms  to  the 
government,  adding,  that  courage  and  firmness 
was  all  that  was  necessary  to  re-establish  affairs. 
He  was  far,  however,  from  feeling  the  confidence 
which  he  expressed  in  his  letter;  Labedoyere  and 
the  officers  around  him  were  in  the  deepest  de- 
jection, and  already  began  to  anticipate  that  pun- 
ishment for  their  treachery  to  the  royal  govern- 
ment which  they  were  well  aware  they  richly 
deserved.  Meanwhile,  Fouche,  who  had  got  the 
earliest  intelligence  of  the  disaster,  was  straining 
every  nerve  to  secure  his  own  interest  in  the  ap- 
proaching revolution,  when  Napoleon,  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  21st,  arrived  at 
Paris,  and  alighted  at  the  Elyssee  Bourbons. t 


*  Nap.,  179,  180.    Gourg.,  118,  lia     Grouchy,  53,  54. 
t  Buchez  ct  Rom,  xl.,  201.    Cap.,  210,  217.    Montg., 
iu.,  218,  219.    Fouch.6,  ii.,  343,  345.    Thib.,  392,  393. 


His  first  step,  on  arrival,  was  to  send  for 
Caulaincourt;    his    agitation    was  ...  , 

such  that  he  could  hardly  articulate,  ^tTaud 
"The  army,"  said  he,  has  "per-  the  Rej.ubli 
formed  prodigies;  but  a  sudden  pan-  cansagainst 
ic  seized  it,  and  all  has  been  lost.  the  emPeror 
Ney  conducted  himself  like  a  madman ;  he  made 
my  cavalry  be  massacred.  I  can  do  no  more. 
I  must  have  two  hours  of  repose  and  a  warm 
bath,  before  I  can  attend  to  business."  After 
he  had  taken  the  bath  he  became  more  collected,, 
and  spoke  with  anxiety  of  the  Chambers,  insist- 
ing that  a  dictatorship  alone  could  save  the  coun- 
try;  that  he  would  not  seize  it,  but  he  hoped  the 
Chambers  would  offer  it.  "  I  have  no  longer  an 
army,"  added  he;  "they  are  but  a  set  of  fugi- 
tives :  I  may  find  men,  but  how  shall  I  arm  them  % 
I  have  no  muskets.  Nothing  but  a  dictatorship 
can  save  the  country."  He  had  altogether  mis- 
calculated, however,  the  temper  of  the  Chambers. 
The  utmost  agitation  prevailed  in  the  Deputies, 
to  whom  the  emperor's  bulletin,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  fatal  battle  of  Waterloo,  had  just 
been  read ;  and  the  Chamber  was  inundated  with, 
officers  from  the  army,  who  even  exaggerated 
the  extent  of  the  calamity,  great  as  it  was.  Al- 
ready the  parties  were  formed :  Carnot  and  Lu- 
cien  strongly  supported  a  dictatorship  being  con- 
ferred on  Napoleon  ;  but  Fouche,  Lafayette,  Du- 
pin,  and  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  there,, 
had  entered  into  a  coalition,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  erect,  as  in  1789,  the  National  Assembly 
into  absolute  sovereignty,  and  amid  the  wreck 
of  the  national  fortunes,  establish  the  vain  dogma 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  "The 
House  of  Representatives,"  said  La-  une  * 
fayette,  "declares  that  the  independence  of  the 
nation  is  menaced.  The  Chamber  declares  its 
sittings  permanent.  Every  attempt  to  dissolve  it 
is  declared  high  treason.  The  troops  of  the  line 
and  the  National  Guards,  who  have  combated, 
and  do  combat,  to  defend  the  liberty  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  France,  have  deserved  well  of  their 
country ;  the  minister  of  the  interior  is  invited 
to  unite  to  the  general  staff  the  commanders  of 
the  National  Guard  at  Paris,  and  to  consider  the 
means  of  augmenting  to  the  greatest  amount  that 
civil  force,  which,  during  six-and-twenty  years,, 
has  been  the  only  protection  of  the  tranquillity 
of  the  country,  and  the  inviolability  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  nation."  This  resolution, 
which  at  once  destroyed  the  emperor's  power, 
was  carried  by  acclamation;  Prince  Lucien  ac- 
cused Lafayette  of  ingratitude  to  Napoleon. 
"  You  aecuse  me  of  wanting  gratitude  towards 
Napoleon!"  replied  Lafayette;  "have  you  for- 
got what  we  have  done  for  him  1  Have  you 
forgotten  that  the  bones  of  our  children,  of  our 
brothers,  everywhere  attest  our  fidelity,  in  the 
sands  of  Africa,  on  the  shores  of  the  Guadal- 
quiver  and  the  Tagus,  on  the  banks  of  the  Vis- 
tula, and  in  the  frozen  deserts  of  Muscovy? 
During  more  than  ten  years,  three  millions  of 
Frenchmen  have  perished  for  a  man  who  wishes 
still  to  struggle  against  all  Europe.  We  have 
done  enough  for  him.  Now  our  duty  is  to  save 
the  country."* 

It  was  evident,  from  the  profound  sensation 
which  these  sentiments  made  upon  Measureg  t0 
the  Deputies,  that  the  cause  of  the  force  the  em- 
emperor  was  lost;   already  the  fa-  peror  to abdi- 
tal  words,  "Let  him  abdicate!  let  cate- 
him   abdicate  !"   were  heard   on   the  benches; 

*  Buchez  et  Roux,  xl.,  207,  215.      Thib.,  %.,  398,  400 
Cap.,  223,  224,  229. 
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and,  what  was  still  more  alarming,  the  National 
Guards  mustered  in  strength  and  ranged  them- 
selves round  the  Hall  of  Assembly,  and  there 
was  scarcely  any  armed  force  in  the  capital  to 
support  his  cause.  The  Chamber  appointed  a 
commission  of  five  persons,  including  Lafayette, 
Lanjuinais,  Dupont  de  l'Eure,  Grenier,  all  de- 
cided enemies  of  Napoleon,  who  were  to  confer 
with  two  other  committees,  appointed  by  the 
Council  of  State  and  the  Peers,  on  the  measures 
necessary  to  save  the  country.  Meanwhile,  the 
Chamber  resumed  its  sittings  in  the  evening, 
and  the  cry  for  the  abdication  of  the  emperor 
became  universal.  "I  demand,"  said  General 
Solignac,  "  that  a  deputation  of  five  persons  shall 
wait  upon  the  emperor,  and  inform  him  of  the 
necessity  of  an  immediate  decision."  "Let  us 
wait  an  hour,"  cried  Lucien.  "An  hour,  but 
no  more,"  replied  Solignac.  "If  the  answer  is 
not  then  returned,"  added  Lafayette,  "I  will 
move  his  dethronement."  When  Lucien  went 
with  this  commission  to  Napoleon,  he  found  him 
in  the  utmost  agitation,  sometimes  proposing  to 
dissolve  the  Chambers  by  military  force,  at 
others  to  blow  out  his  brains.  Lucien  openly 
told  him  that  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  dis- 
miss the  Chambers,  seize  the  supreme  power, 
or  abdicate;  and,  with  his  usual  boldness,  he 
strongly  advised  him  to  adopt  the  former  alter- 
native. Maret  and  Caulaincourt,  on  the  other 
hand,  strongly  counselled  an  abdication,  insist- 
ing that  the  times  were  very  different  from  the 
18th  Brumaire,  and  that  the  national  represent- 
atives were  now  strongly  founded  in  the  opinion 
of  the  people.  "  The  Chamber,"  said  Napoleon, 
"is  composed  of  Jacobins,  of  madmen,  who 
wish  power  and  disorder;  I  should  have  de- 
nounced them  to  the  nation,  and  chased  them 
from  their  places.  Dethrone  me!  they  would 
not  dare."  "In  an  hour,"  replied  Regnaud  de 
St.  Angely,  "your  dethronement,  on  the  motion 
of  Lafayette,  will  be  irrevocably  pronounced: 
they  have  given  you  only  an  hour's  grace — do 
you  hear?  Only  an  hour."  Napoleon  then 
turned  with  a  bitter  smile  to  Fouche  and  said, 
"  Write  to  these  gentlemen  to  keep  themselves 
quiet — they  shall  be  satisfied."  Fouche  imme- 
diately wrote  to  the  Deputies  that  the  emperor 
was  about  to  abdicate.  The  intelligence  diffused 
universal  joy  among  the  Deputies,  who  exclaim- 
ed, "The  emperor  has  abdicated — no  Bourbons 
— no  imperial  prince!"  as  if  the  days  of  the  Rev- 
olution had  returned,  and  they  had  only  to  pro- 
claim the  sovereignty  of  the  people. *t 

While  these  decisive  measures  were  going  on 
at  Paris,  Wellington  and  Blucher  were  ad- 
Advance  of  the  vancing  with  the  utmost  expedition 
English  and  through  the  French  territory.  The 
Prussians  to  former  advanced  bv  duesnoi  and 
Pans,  June  20.  Valenciennes,  the  latter  by  Lan- 


*  Thib.,  x.,  403,  405.  Buchez  et  Roux,  xl.,  221,  222. 
Cap.,  234,  235. 

t  Napoleon's  abdication  was  in  these  terms  :  "  In  com- 
mencing the  war  to  sustain  the  national  independence,  I 
counted  on  the  union  of  all  efforts,  of  all  inclinations,  and 
of  all  the  national  authorities.  I  had  good  reason  to  hope 
for  success,  and  I  had  braved  all  the  declarations  of  the 
p  iwers  against  me.  The  circumstances  appear  changed, 
and  I  offer  myself  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  hatred  of  the  enemies 
of  France.  May  they  be  sincere  in  their  declarations,  and 
direct  their  hostility  only  against  my  person.  My  political 
life  is  ended  ;  and  1  proclaim  my  son,  under  the  title  of  Na- 
poleon the  Second,  emperor  of  the  French.  The  existing 
ministers  will  form  the  council  of  government.  The  inter- 
est which  1  feel  in  my  son  induces  me  to  invite  the  Cham- 
bers to  organize  without  delay  the  regency  by  law.  Let 
all  unite  for  the  public  safety,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
national  independence." — Capefigue,  ii.,  236. 


drecy  and  Maubeuge.  In  conformity  with  his 
former  conduct  on  crossing  the  Pyrenees,  the 
English  general  issued  the  most  peremptory  or- 
ders to  his  troops  to  abstain  from  pillage  of  ev- 
ery description,  and  to  observe  the  strictest  dis- 
cipline, reminding  the  soldiers  that  the  people  of 
France  were  the  subjects  of  a  friendly  sovereign, 
and  that  no  pillage  or  contributions  of  any  kind 
were  to  be  permitted.  In  spite  of  all  his  efforts, 
however,  many  disorders  occurred,  especially 
among  the  Belgian  regiments;  tor  the  soldiers 
had  only  recently  begun  to  act  together,  and  long 
habits  of  discipline  are  necessary  to  prevent  a 
victorious  army  from  indulging  in  depredation, 
lie  wrote,  in  consequence,  in  the  sternest  lan- 
guage to  the  Belgian  generals,  declaring  that  he 
would  hold  the  otlicers  of  corps  personally  re- 
sponsible for  any  pillage  by  the  men  under  their 
command.  Blucher  look  hardly  any  pains  to 
prevent  plundering,  but  pushed  on  with  the  ut- 
most energy  direct  towards  Paris.  The  impor- 
tant fortress  of  Cambray  was  surprised  and  car- 
ried by  escalade,  by  Sir  Neil  Campbell  and  Col- 
onel Mitchell,  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of  June, 
with  the  loss  of  only  thirty-five  men.  Peronne, 
styled  La  Pucelle  from  its  never  having  been  ta- 
ken, was  carried  by  storm  in  the  most  gallant 
manner  by  the  Guards  on  the  evening  of  the 
26th.  Excepting  in  these  instances,  no  opposi- 
tion whatever  was  experienced  on  the  march ; 
and  with  such  expedition  did  both  armies  move, 
that  on  the  2Sth  Blucher's  advanced  guard  de- 
feated the  rear-guard  of  Grouchy,  with  the  loss 
of  six  pieces  of  cannon  and  a  thousand  prison- 
ers, on  the  road  from  Soissons,  at  Villars  Cotter- 
et;  on  the  29th  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Brit- 
ish crossed  the  Oise,  and  on  the  day  following 
occupied  the  wood  of  Bondy,  close  to  Paris; 
while  Blucher  moved  to  the  right,  crossed  the 
Seine  at  St.  Germain,  and  established  his  right 
at  Plessis,  his  left  at  St.  Cloud,  and  his  reserve 
at  Versailles.  The  object  of  these  movements 
was  to  turn  the  strong  line  of  fortifications,  erect- 
ed by  Napoleon  to  the  north  of  Paris,  by  the 
south  and  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  where  no  field- 
works  had  yet  been  erected  for  its  protection.* 

Meanwhile,  the  Imperial  party  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Peers,  headed  by  Lucien,  La-  stormy  scene 
bedoyere,  and  Count  Flahault,  made  in  the  Cham 
the  most  energetic  efforts  to  sustain  her  of  Peers. 
the  imperial  dynasty  in  the  person  of  the  young 
Napoleon.  Davoust  had  just  read  a  report  of 
the  military  resources  that  yet  remained  to 
France  in  the  most  favourable  point  of  view ; 
and  Carnot  was  commencing  a  commentary  in 
the  same  strain,  when  Ney,  who  had  just  arri- 
ved, vehemently  interrupting  him,  said,  "  That  is 
false !  That  is  false !  They  are  deceiving  you : 
they  are  deceiving  you  in  every  respect.  The 
enemy  are  victorious  at  all  points.  I  have  seen 
the  disorder  since  I  commanded  under  the  eyes 
of  the  emperor.  It  is  a  mere  illusion  to  suppose 
that  sixty  thousand  men  can  be  collected,  it  i> 
well  if  Marshal  Grouchy  can  rally  ten  or  fifteen 
thousand  men ;  and  we  have  been  beaten  to« 
thoroughly  for  them  to  make  any  resistance  tG 
the  enemy.  Here  is  our  true  state.  Welling 
ton  is  at  Nivelles  with  eighty  thousand  men. 
The  Prussians  are  far  from  being  beaten.  In 
six  or  seven  days  the  enemy  will  be  at  the  gates 
of  the  capital."     Vehement  agitation  followed 


*  Wellington's  Ceneral  Orders,  June  20,  1815,  Gurw., 
xii.,  493,  Ibid.,  xii.,  503.  532;  and  Wellington  to  Lord 
Bathurst,  Gurw.,  xii.,  507.  Plotho,  124,  136.  Jom.,  ir., 
642. 
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<his  announcement,  and  soon  after,  Lucien,  Jo- 
seph, Labedoyere,  and  the  whole  Imperial  parly, 
entered  with  plumed  hats  and  in  full  dress,  and 
Lucien  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  "  The  em- 
peror is  politically  dead.  Long  live  the  Emper- 
or Napoleon  the  Second !"  Many  voices  oppo- 
sed this  proposition.  "Who  opposes  if!"  said 
Labedoyere.  "  A  lew  base  individuals,  constant 
in  the  worship  of  power,  and  who  show  them- 
selves as  skilful  in  detaching  themselves  from  it 
in  misfortune,  as  in  flattering  it  in  prosperity. 
I  have  seen  them  around  the  throne — at  the  foot 
of  the  sovereign,  in  the  days  of  his  greatness ; 
they  fly  from  it  at  the  approach  of  danger;  they 
reject  Napoleon  the  Second,  because  they  wish 
to  receive  the  laws  of  the  strangers,  whom  they 
already  call  their  allies,  possibly  their  friends. 
Is  it  then,  great  God  !  decided  that  nothing  is 
ever  to  be  heard  in  this  Chamber  but  the  voice 
of  baseness?  What  other  voice  has  been  heard 
here  for  ten  years'?"  And,  with  these  words,  he 
rushed  out  of  the  assembly.  But  these  violent 
sallies  determined  nothing,  and  at  length  the 
Peers  adopted  unanimously  a  middle  course,  and 
appointed  a  commission  of  five  persons  to  carry 
on  the  government,  consisting  of  Caulaincourt 
and  duenett,  with  Fouche,  Carnot,  and  Grenier. 
Such  was  the  address  of  Fouche,  that  he  contri- 
ved to  get  himself  named  the  president  of  the 
commission,  and  soon  obtained  its  entire  direc- 
tion.* 

It  was  not,  however,  by  any  debates  in  the 
Attempts  to  Chamber  of  Peers  or  Deputies  that 
defend  Paris,  the  government  of  France  was  to  be 
Their  failure,  decided;  an  overwhelming  foreign 
anditscapitu-  force  was  advancing  with  rapid 
strides,  and  everything  depended  on 
the  negotiations  with  the  allied  generals,  and  the 
means  that  would  be  taken  to  defend  the  capital. 
Carnot  exerted  himself  to  the  inmost  to  strength- 
en it  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  where  it  was 
obviously  to  be  attacked;  and  in  a  laboured 
speech,  on  the  2d  of  July,  to  the  councils  of  gov- 
ernment, endeavoured  to  show  that  resistance 
was  yet  practicable.  Soult,  however,  expressed 
a  decided  opinion  that  Paris  was  so  weak  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Seine,  that  it  was  in  vain  to 
think  of  prolonging  its  defence ;  that  there  were 
not  at  the  utmost  more  than  forty-five  thousand 
men  in  the  capital,  and  that  he  could  not  answer 
for  the  result  of  a  combat.  Massena  supported 
this  opinion,  and  after  referring  to  his  defence  of 
Genoa  as  a  proof  that  he  was  not  disposed  light- 
ly to  surrender  a  fortified  place,  declared  that  he 
would  not  engage  to  defend  Paris  an  hour.  The 
matter  was  ultimately  referred  to  a  commission 
of  all  the  marshals  and  military  men  in  the  cap- 
ital, and  they  unanimously  declared  that  the  city 
could  not  be  defended.  It  was  determined, 
therefore,  to  enter  into  a  capitulation  ;  and,  in 
fact,  Wellington  had  been  in  close  communica- 
tion with  commissioners  of  the  government  ever 
since  his  arrival  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  on  the 
,    2   29th  of  June.     Meanwhile,  Zeithen,  after 

uy   '  a  short  conflict,  succeeded  in  establishing 

himself  on  the  heights  of  Meudon,  and  in  the 

,    village  of  Issy.      On  the  following  day 

Dy  the  French  attacked  him  in  the  latter  vil- 
_age  in  considerable  force,  but  they  were  repul- 
sed with  the  loss  of  a  thousand  men.  A  bridge 
was  begun  to  be  erected  at  Argenteuil,  to  estab- 
lish the  communication  between  the  British  and 
Prussian  armies,  and  an  English  corps  moved 


*  Cap.,  ii.,  267,  277.     Buchez  et  Roui,  xl.,  238,  247. 
Thib.,  x.,  410,  412. 


to  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  by  the  bridge  Neuil- 
ly.  Davoust,  upon  this,  sent  to  propose  an  ar> 
mistice  for  the  conclusion  of  a  convention  ;  but 
some  difliculty  was  at  first  experienced  from 
Blucher  positively  insisting  upon  the  whole 
French  army  laying  down  their  arms,  to  which, 
the  French  marshals  declared  they  never  would 
be  brought  to  submit.  At  length,  Fouche,  who- 
was  doing  everything  to  pave  the  way  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  Bourbons,  persuaded  them  that  the 
restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.  would  be  much  fa- 
cilitated, both  with  the  populace  and  the  army, 
if  a  capitulation  were  granted  to  the  troops;  and 
the  terms  were  at  length  agreed  upon  on  the 
evening  of  the  3d  of  July.  It  was  stipulated: 
that  the  French  army  should,  on  the  following 
day,  commence  the  evacuation  of  the  capital, 
with  their  arms,  artillery,  caissons,  and  whole 
personal  property;  that,  within  eight  days,  they 
should  be  entirely  established  to  the  south  of 
the  Loire;  that  private  property  of  every  de- 
scription should  be  respected,  as  well  as  public, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  was  of  a  warlike  charac- 
ter. The  twelfth  article,  which  acquired  a  mel- 
ancholy interest  from  the  tragedy  which  follow- 
ed, was  in  these  terms :  "  Individual  persons 
and  property  shall  be  respected;  and,  in  gener- 
al, all  the  individuals  who  are  at  present  in  the 
capital  shall  continue  to  enjoy  their  rights  and 
liberties,  without  being  disquieted  or  prosecuted 
in  any  respect,  in  regard  to  the  functions  which 
they  occupy,  or  may  have  occupied,  or  to  their 
political  conduct  or  opinions."* 

It  is  impossible  for  any  language  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  universal  interest  excited  in  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  by  the  brief  but  stirring  campaign 
of  Waterloo,  or  the  unbounded  transports  which 
were  felt  at  the  glorious  victory  which  terminated 
it.  Although  the  official  accounts  of  the  battles 
of  Gluatre-Bras  and  Waterloo  were  received  to- 
gether, yet  intelligence  had  been  received  two 
days  before  of  Napoleon  having  crossed  the  fron- 
tier and  attacked  the  Prussian  troops,  and  the 
utmost  anxiety  pervaded  all  classes  at  the  result 
of  the  impending  conflict.  No  one  who  was 
then  of  an  age  to  understand  what  was  going  on, 
can  ever  forget  the  entrancing  joy  which  thrilled 
the  British  heart  when  the  thunder  of  artillery, 
proclaimed  the  joyous  news,  and  when  Welling- 
ton's letter  was  read  aloud  to  crowds  with  beat- 
ing hearts  in  every  street,  by  whoever  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  obtained  first  a  copy  of 
the  London  Gazette.  Even  those  who  had  lost 
sons  or  brothers  in  the  conflict,  and  they  were 
many,  shared  in  the  general  exultation ;  grief 
was  almost  overwhelmed  amid  the  universal 
joy;  it  was  felt  that  life  could  not  have  been  so 
well  sacrificed  as  for  the  advancement  of  such  a 
cause.  Spontaneous  illumination  was  seen  in 
every  city;  exultation  beamed  in  every  eye;  a 
general  thanksgiving  appointed  by  government 
met  with  a  responsive  echo  in  every  heart;  both 
houses  of  Parliament  unanimously  voted  their 
thanks  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  sol* 
diers  who  had  fought  at  Waterloo ;  and  a  medal 
was  struck  by  government,  which  was  given  to 
every  officer  and  man  who  had  borne  arms  on 
the  eventful  day,  and  was  preserved  by  them  and 
their  descendants  with  religious  care  to  the  latest 
hour  of  their  lives.  Yet  was  the  most  touching 
proof  of  the  universal  sympathy  of  the  nation  af- 
forded by  the  general  subscription,  spontaneous- 

*  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  July  4,  1815,  Gurw^ 
xii.,  541.  Convention.  July  3,  1815,  ibid.,  542,  544.  Pl<* 
tho,  iy.,  153,  170.    Vaud.,  235,  246.     Cap.,  ii.,  296,  354.. 
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]y  entered  into  in  every  chapel  and  parish  in  the 
kingdom,  tor  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those 
who  had  fallen  at  Waterloo,  or  the  relief  of  those 
who  had  been  maimed  in  the  fight,  and  which 
soon  amounted  to  the  immense  sum  of  five  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  sterling. 

The  7th  of  July  was  the  proudest  day  in  the 

annals  of  England.     On  that  day  her 

Entry  of  the  victorious  army,  headed  by  Wellins;- 

English  und    .  i      .u    ■  ii-  .  i 

Piussians  t0I1i  made  their  public  entry,  along 
and  Louis'  with  the  Prussians,  into  Paris,  where 
xviti.,  into  an  English  drum  had  not  been  heard 
coital6"011  for  above  four  hundred  years.  They 
entered  by  the  barrier  of  Neuilly,  and 
spreading  on  either  side  round  the  boulevards, 
took  military  possession  of  all  the  principal 
points  in  the  capital.  The  English  established 
themselves  in  the  Boisde  Boulogne  in  a  regular 
camp ;  the  Prussians  bivouacked  in  the  churches, 
on  the  quays,  and  in  the  principal  streets.  The 
aspect  of  the  troops  was  in  the  highest  degree  in- 
teresting, and  the  Highland  regiments,  in  par- 
ticular, attracted  universal  admiration.  But  it 
was  a  very  different  spectacle  from  the  former 
entry  of  the  allies  on  the  3lst  of  March,  1814. 
Joy  then  beamed  in  every  eye,  hope  was  buoyant 
in  every  heart;  all  felt  as  if  rescued  from  death. 
The  reality  of  subjugation  was  now  felt:  the 
crime  of  the  nation  had  been  unpardonable;  its 
punishment  was  unknown.  With  a  proud  step 
and  beating  hearts,  to  the  triumphant  sound  of 
military  music,  the  British  troops  defiled  through 
the  capital ;  but  the  French  regarded  them  with 
melancholy  and  anxious  looks.  Few  persons 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  streets;  hardly  any  sound 
but  the  clang  of  the  horses'  hoofs  was  heard  when 
they  marched  through  the  city.  On  the  follow- 
,  .  8  ing  day,  Louis  the  XVIII.,  who  had  fol- 
"y  '  lowed  in  the  rear  of  the  English  army  from 
Ghent,  made  his  public  entrance,  escorted  by  the 
National  Guard.  But  his  entry  was  still  more 
melancholy,  and  of  sinister  augury  to  the  future 
stability  of  his  dynasty.  Even  the  Royalists 
were  downcast;  their  patriotic  feelings  were 
deeply  wounded  by  the  defeat  of  France;  they 
augured  ill  of  the  restoration  of  the  king  in  the 
rear  of  the  English  bayonets.  On  the  same  day 
Fouche  announced  to  the  commission,  which 
had  hitherto  carried  on  the  government,  its  dis- 
solution, as  the  English  and  Prussian  armies 
had  occupied  the  capital,  and  their  deliberations 
were  no  longer  free.  The  wily  minister  shortly 
afterward  received  the  reward  of  his  treacherous 
conduct,  by  being  appointed  minister  of  police 
under  the  new  government.* 
After  his  abdication  of  the  imperial  authority, 
N       Napoleon  had  retired  to  Malmai- 

rXonntyo°Roche-    son>  lhe  Sce"e  °f,h>  early   IWPP'- 

fort.  He  deiiv-  ness  with  Josephine,  and  of  his 
ers  up  himself  to  f5rst  triumphs  "in  life's  morning 
the  English.  march,  when  his  bosom  was 
young."  It  had  been  irrevocably  determined  by 
the  allied  sovereigns  that  they  would  no  longer 
either  recognise  Napoleon  as  a  crowned  head,  or 
suffer  him  to  remain  in  Europe;  and  that  his 
residence,  wherever  it  was,  should  be  under  such 
restrictions  as  should  effectually  prevent  his 
again  breaking  loose  to  desolate  the  world.  Na- 
poleon himself,  however,  was  anxious  to  embark 
for  America,  and  the  provisional  government  did 
everything  in  their  power  to  facilitate  that  object. 
During  his  residence  at  Malmaison,  he  offered, 
if  the  government  would  give  him  the  command 


Thib.,  x.,  485,  487.     Cap.,  ii.,  340,  341. 


of  the  army,  even  for  a  single  day,  to  attack  the 
Prussians,  who  had  incautiously  thrown  them- 
selves to  the  south  of  the  Seine  without  any  prop- 
er communication  with  the  English  on  the  north, 
and  assured  them  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
of  the  success  of  the  enterprise ;  but  they  deemed 
this,  probably  justly,  too  hazardous,  and  likely 
to  injure  the  negotiations  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged with  the  allied  generals.  Alter  a  melan- 
choly sojourn  of  six  days  at  Malmaison,  ,  „. 
Napoleon  set  out  for  Rochefort,  with  an 
immense  number  of  carriages  laden  with  all  the 
most  precious  articles  which  he  could  collect 
from  palaces  within  his  reach,  and  travelled  with 
all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  an  emperor  to 
that  harbour,  where  he  arrived  on  the  morning 
of  the  3d  of  July.  His  resolution,  however,  final- 
ly to  quit  the  scene  of  his  greatness  was  not  yet 
taken  ;  for  during  the  course  of  his  journey,  and 
after  his  arrival  at  Rochefort,  he  had  various 
communications  with  the  troops  at  Paris,  and  on 
their  march  to  the  Loire,  which  continued  down 
to  the  moment  of  his  embarking  on  the  14th. 
But  he  found  thai  the  blockade  of  the  English 
cruisers  was  so  vigilant  that  there  was  no  possi- 
ble chance  of  avoiding  them ;  and  after  ten  days' 
vacillation,  and  having  considered  every  possi- 
ble project  of  escape,  he  at  length  adopted  the 
resolution  of  throwing  himself  on  the  generosity 
of  the  British  government;  and  sent  to  ,  .  . 
Captain  Maitland,  of  the  Bellerophon,  the  u  r 
following  letter,  addressed  to  the  prince  regent: 
"  Exposed  to  the  factions  which  divide  my  coun- 
try, and  to  the  hostility  of  the  great  powers  of 
Europe,  I  have  terminated  my  political  career, 
and  I  come,  like  Themistocles,  to  seat  myself 
by  the  hearth  of  the  British  people.  I  put  my>- 
self  under  the  protection  of  its  laws,  and  claim  it 
from  your  royal  highness  as  the  most  powerful, 
the  most  constant,  and  the  most  generous  of  my 
enemies."  On  the  following  day  he  era-  .  .  . . 
barked  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  and  was  u  y 
received  with  the  honours  due  to  his  rank,  as  a 
general,  by  Captain  Maitland,  who  immediately 
set  sail  with  his  noble  prisoner  for  the  British 
shores.* 

Had  the  British  government  been  acting  alone 
in  this  transaction,  they  might  have  Removal  of 
had  some  difficulty  how  to  conduct  Napoleon  to 
themselves  on  the  occasion;  ibr  cer-  St. Helena. 
tainly  never  was  a  more  touching  appeal  made 
to  the  humanity  of  a  great  nation,  and  never  was 
there  an  occasion  on  which  a  generous  heart 
would  have  felt  a  more  ardent  desire  to  act  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  the  splendid  testimony  to  their 
character,  thus  borne  by  their  great  antagonist. 
But  England  was  but  a  single  power  in  the  alli- 
ance; their  whole  measures  were  taken  in  con- 
cert ;  the  power  of  Napoleon  over  his  troops  had 
recently  been  evinced  in  a  manner  so  striking, 
and  his  disregard  of  the  obligation  of  treaties  was 
so  universally  known,  and  had  been  so  recently 
exemplified  by  his  return  from  Elba,  that  it  was 
obviously  altogether  impossible  to  think  of  keep- 
ing him  in  Europe.  It  was  politely,  there-  Ju]  ]g 
fore,  but  firmly,  intimated  to  him  by  the  u  y 
British  government,  that  the  determination  of  the 
allied  sovereigns  was  irrevocably  taken,  and  that 
he  must  be  removed  to  St.  Helena.  Napoleon  ve- 
hemently protested  against  this  measure,  which 
he  alleged  was  a  breach  of  the  understanding 
on  which  he  had  delivered  himself  up  to  Captain 
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Maitland;  although  nothing  could  be  clearer 
lhan  that  he  had  made  no  terms  with  that  officer, 
and  that,  if  he  had  any  claim  at  all,  it  was  only 
on  the  generosity  of  the  British  government.  Af- 
„  ter  remaining  a  fortnight  in  Plymouth 
ng'  '  Roads,  during  which  time  he  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  most  flattering  curiosity  and  attention, 
from  all  who  could  get  a  glimpse  of  him  from  the 
neighbouring  towns,  he  was  removed  on  board 
the  Northumberland,  and  set  sail  for  St.  Helena, 

which  he  reached  on  the  16th  of  October. 

Both  during  the  voyage  out,  and  while 
on  board  the  Bellerophon,  the  charm  of  his  con- 
versation and  fascination  of  his  manner  won 
the  hearts  of  the  sailors,  as  the  acuteness  of  his 
remarks  and  depth  of  his  reflections  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  officers.  With  his  accustomed 
mental  activity,  he  inquired  into  the  minutest 
particulars,  into  the  discipline  of  the  ships,  and 
was  particularly  struck  with  the  silence  and  or- 
der which  always  prevailed.  "What  could  you 
not  do  with  a  hundred  thousand  such  men  V  said 
tie ;  "I  now  cease  to  wonder  that  the  English 
were  always  victorious  at  sea.  There  was  more 
noise  on  board  the  Epervier  schooner,  which  con- 
veyed me  from  Isle  d'Aix  to  Basque  Roads,  than 
Dn  board  the  Bellerophon,  with  a  crew  of  six  hun- 
dred men,  between  Roehefort  and  Plymouth."* 
Paris  exhibited  a  melancholy  aspect  after  the 
second  restoration  of  Louis  the 
Melancholy  Eighteenth.  The  whole  charm  of 
Paris  after  the  tne  Restoration,  in  the  eyes  even  of 
Restoration,  the  Royalists,  was  gone;  its  hopes 
The  Bridge  of  t0  the  nation  were  at  an  end.  The 
fena  saved  by  bridges  and  aU  the  principal  points 
Wellington.         <•.,?'  r      •    /, ,      \ 

of  the  town,  were  occupied  by  strong 

Bodies  of  infantry  and  artillery;  patroles  of  cav- 
alry were  to  be  seen  at  every  step ;  the  reality  of 
subjugation  was  before  their  eyes.  Blucher  kept 
aloof  from  all  intercourse  with  the  court,  and 
haughtily  demanded  a  contribution  of  a  hundred 
million  of  francs  (£4,000,000  sterling)  for  the  pay 
of  his  troops,  as  Napoleon  had  done  from  the 
Prussians  at  Berlin.  Already  the  Prussian  sol- 
diers insisted  with  loud  cries  that  the  pillar  of 
Austerlitz  should  be  pulled  down,  as  Napoleon 
had  destroyed  the  pillar  of  Rosbach;  and  Blu- 
cher was  so  resolute  to  destroy  the  bridge  of 
Jena,  that  he  had  actually  begun  operations  by 
running  mines  under  the  arches  for  blowing  it 
up.  A  long  negotiation  ensued  on  the  subject 
between  him  and  Wellington ;  and  it  was  only 
by  the  latter  placing  a  sentinel  on  the  bridge,  and 
declaring  that,  if  it  was  blown  up,  he  would  con- 
sider it  as  a  rupture  with  Great  Britain,  that  the 
destruction  of  that  beautiful  monument  was  pre- 
vented. The  manner  of  the  Prussian  officers 
and  soldiers  was  often  rude  and  harsh,  and  be- 
yond the  limits  of  Paris  their  troops  indulged  in 
every  species  of  pillage.  It  was  not  that  they 
were  naturally  fierce,  or  wanted  generosity  of 
feeling,  but  that  they  were  profoundly  wounded 
by  the  injuries  of  their  country,  and  determined, 
now  that  they  had  the  power,  to  avenge  them.t 
But  a  more  melancholy  humiliation  awaited 
the  French  nation.  The  allied  sov- 
ofetherwo°rks  ereigns  now  arrived  in  Paris,  and  in- 
of  an  from  sisted  upon  the  restoration  of  the  ob- 
the  Museum  jects  of  art  in  the  Museum  of  the  Lou- 
of  the  Lou-  vre;  which  had  been  pillaged  from 
their  respective  states  by  the  orders 

*  Maitland's  Narrative,  74,  82.  Scott's  Napoleon,  ii.,  75, 
105.     Cap.,  i.,  355,  364. 

t  Cap.,  ii.,  362,  366.  Wellington  to  Blucher,  July  6, 
1815,  Gurw.   iii.,  318,  518. 


of  Napoleon.  The  justice  of  this  demand  could 
not  be  contested;  it  was  only  wresting  the  prey 
from  the  robber.  Talleyrand,  who  had  now  re- 
sumed his  functions  as  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, appealed  to  the  article  in  the  capitulation 
of  Paris,  which  provided  for  the  preservation  of 
public  and  private  property,  if  not  of  a  military 
description  ;  but  to  this  it  was  replied  with  jus- 
tice, that  these  objects  of  art,  seized,  contrary  to 
the  law  of  nations,  by  Napoleon,  could  not  be  re- 
garded as  rightly  the  property  of  the  French  na- 
tion, and  that,  even  if  they  were  so,  it  was  be- 
yond the  power  of  the  allied  generals  to  tie  up 
the  hands  of  absent  and  independent  sovereigns, 
who  took  no  benefit  by  the  capitulation,  by  any 
stipulations  of  their  own.  The  restitution  of 
the  objects  of  art,  accordingly,  was  resolved  on, 
and  forthwith  commenced,  under  the  care  of 
British  and  Prussian  soldiers,  who  occupied  the 
Place  de  Carrousel  during  the  time  the  remo- 
val was  going  forward.  Nothing  wounded  the 
French  so  profoundly  as  this  breaking  up  of  the 
trophies  of  the  war.  It  told  them,  in  language 
not  to  be  misunderstood,  that  conquest  had  now 
reached  their  doors;  the  iron  went  into  the  soul 
of  the  nation.  The  bronzed  horses  brought  from 
Corinth  to  Rome,  from  thence  transported  to 
Constantinople  by  the  great  founder  of  that  city, 
and  from  thence  to  Venice  by  the  Doge  Dando- 
lo,  were  restored  to  their  old  station  in  the  front 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Mark.  The  Transfigura- 
tion and  the  Last  Communion  of  St.  Jerome  re- 
sumed their  place  in  the  halls  of  the  Vatican ; 
the  Apollo  and  the  Laocoon  again  adorned  the 
precincts  of  St.  Peter's;  the  Venus  was  enshrined 
anew  amid  beauty  in  the  tribune  of  Florence; 
and  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  by  Rubens,  was 
restored  to  the  devout  worship  of  the  Flemings 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Antwerp.  Whoever  has  wit- 
nessed the  magnificent  gallery  of  the  Louvre, 
when  yet  untouched  in  1814,  and  again  visited 
the  paintings  it  contained  in  their  native  seats, 
will  rejoice  that  this  restoration  took  place;  for 
the  accumulation  of  beauty  in  that  great  muse- 
um fatigued  the  mind;  its  enchanting  objects 
had  been  transplanted  among  a  nation  who  could 
little  appreciate  their  beauty,  though  infinitely 
proud  of  their  possession;  they  had  been  with- 
drawn from  the  people  to  whom  they  formed  the 
proudest  inheritance,  and  had  become  the  trophy 
of  angry  strife  and  vehement  passion,  which  "  to 
party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind." 
Impartial  justice  must  admire  the  dignified  re- 
straint which  confined  the  restitution  to  the  re- 
moval of  objects  illegally  seized  by  Napoleon 
during  his  conquests,  and  abstained,  when  it  had 
the  power,  from  following  his  bad  example,  by 
the  seizure  of  any  which  belonged  to  the  French 
nation.* 

The  breaking  up  of  the  museum  was  an  om- 
inous event  to  the  French  nation,  Excessive  de- 
for  the  neighbouring  powers  had  mands  of  the 
territories  as  well  as  paintings  to  re-  aliied  powers. 
claim;  and  the  spirit  of  conquest  as  well  as  re- 
venge loudly  demanded  the  cession  of  many  of 
the  most  important  provinces  which  had  been 
added  by  the  Bourbon  princes  to  the  monarchy 
of  Clovis.  Austria  insisted  upon  getting  back 
Lorraine  and  Alsace;  Spain  put  in  a  claim  to 
the  Basque  provinces ;  Prussia  alleged  that  her 
security  would  be  incomplete  unless  Mayence, 
Luxemburg,  and  all  the  frontier  provinces  of 


*  Cap., Hist,  de  la  Restauration, iii.,  86, 89      Scott's  Paria 
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France  adjoining  her  territory,  were  ceded  to 
her;  and  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  claimed 
the  whole  of  the  French  fortresses  of  the  Flem- 
ish barrier.  It  was  with  no  small  difficulty, 
and  more  from  the  jealousy  of  the  different  pow- 
ers among  each  other  than  any  other  cause,  that 
these  natural  reprisals  on  French  rapacity  were 
prevented  from  taking  place.  The  negotiation 
was  protracted  at  Paris  till  late  in  autumn ; 
Russia,  which  had  nothing  to  gain  by  the  pro- 
posed partition,  supported  France  throughout 
its  whole  contiuuance;  and  the  different  pow- 
ers, to  support  their  pretensions  in  this  debate, 
maintained  their  armies,  who  had  entered  on  all 
sides,  on  the  French  soil ;  so  that  above  eight 
hundred  thousand  foreign  troops  were  quartered 
on  its  inhabitants  for  several  months.  At  length, 
however,  by  the  persevering  efforts  of  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh,  M.  Nesselrode,  and  M.  Talleyrand,  all 
difficulties  were  adjusted,  and  the  second  Trea- 
ty  of  Paris  was  concluded  in  November, 
Nov.  20,  jg15)  betweeri  France  and  the  whole  al- 
lied powers.* 
By  this  treaty,  and  the  relative  conventions 
which  were  signed  the  same  day,  con- 
thetreaty-  ditions  of  a  very  onerous  kind  were 
imposed  upon  the  French  government. 
The  French  frontier  was  restored  to  the  state  in 
•which  it  stood  in  1790,  by  which  means  the 
■whole  of  the  territory,  far  from  inconsiderable, 
gained  by  the  treaty  of  1814,  was  resumed  by 
the  allies.  In  consequence  of  this,  France  lost 
the  fortresses  of  Landau,  Sarre-Louis,  Philip- 
ville,  and  Marienburg,  with  the  adjacent  terri- 
tory of  each.  Versoix,  with  a  small  district 
round  it,  was  ceded  to  the  canton  of  Geneva; 
the  fortress  of  Huningen  was  to  be  demolished  ; 
but  the  little  county  of  Venaisin,  the  first  con- 
quest of  the  Revolution,  was  ceded  to  France. 
Seven  hundred  millions  of  francs  (.£28,000,000 
sterling)  was  to  be  paid  to  the  allied  powers  for 
the  expenses  of  the  war;  in  addition  to  which, 
it  was  stipulated  that  an  army  of  150,000  men, 
composed  of  30,000  from  each  of  the  great  pow- 
ers of  England,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia, 
and  the  lesser  powers  of  Germany,  was  to  oc- 
cupy, for  a  period  not  less  than  three  nor  more 
than  five  years,  the  whole  frontier  fortresses  of 
France,  from  Cambray  to  Fort  Louis,  inclu- 
ding Valenciennes  and  Cluesnois,  Maubeuge  and 
Landrecy;  and  this  large  force  was  to  be  main- 
tained entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment. In  addition  to  this,  the  different  pow- 
ers obtained  indemnities  for  the  spoliations  in- 
flicted on  them  by  France  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, which  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-five  millions  of  francs 
more  (£29,500,000  sterling).  A  hundred  mill- 
ions of  francs  were  also  provided  to  the  small- 
er powers,  as  an  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of 
the  war ;  so  that  the  total  sums  which  France 
had  to  pay,  besides  maintaining  the  army  of 
occupation,  was  no  less  than  fifteen  hundred 
and  thirty-five  millions  of  francs,  or  £61,500,000 
sterling.  Truly,  France  now  underwent  the  se- 
vere but  just  law  of  retaliation;  she  was  made 
to  feel  what  she  had  formerly  inflicted  on  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Spain.  Great  Britain,  in  a 
worthy  spirit,  gave  up  the  whole  sum  falling  to 
her  out  of  the  indemnity  for  the  war,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  £5,000,000  sterling,  to  the  King  of 
the   Netherlands,  to  erect  the  famous   barrier 
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against  France  which  Joseph  II.  had  so  insane- 
ly demolished;  and  the  allied  powers  unani- 
mously gave  the  highest  proof  of  their  sense  of 
Wellington  being  the  first  of  European  generals, 
by  conlerring  upon  him  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  Occupation.* 

Two  magnificent  events  followed  the  long  oc- 
cupation of  the  French  territory  by  Review  of  .he 
the  allied  armies  previous  to  the  jjrmsh  and 
signature  of  this  treaty.  The  first  Russian,  troop* 
was  a  review  of  all  the  British  September  15. 
troops  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  allied  pow- 
ers, which  took  place  in  the  plain  of  St.  Oenis. 
The  British  army  before  this  time  had  been 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  the  troops 
from  Canada,  and  by  the  recovery  of  a  great 
part  of  the  wounded  who  had  suffered  at  Water- 
loo, and  they  mustered  sixty  thousand  red-coats. 
Never  had  such  an  array  of  native  British  troops 
been  seen,  and  probably  never  will  be  seen 
again.  The  soldiers,  as  if  by  enchantment, 
went  through  with  admirable  precision,  under 
the  orders  of  their  chief,  the  whole  manoeuvres 
that  had  won  the  battle  of  Salamanca.  The 
other  was  a  great  review  of  all  the  Russian 
troops  that  were  in  France,  on  the  plains  _ 
of  Vertus,  on  the  10th  of  September,  1815.  pt' 
This  review  conveyed  an  awful  impression  of 
the  strength  of  the  Russian  Empire  when  fairly 
roused;  for  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men, 
including  eight-and-twenty  thousand  cavalry, 
were  under  arms  on  the  field,  with  five  hundred 
and  forty  pieces  of  cannon.  The  day  was  sul- 
try, but  clear,  and  from  a  small  hill  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a  large  plain,  at  a  short  distance  from 
Chalons,  the  whole  immense  lines  were  visible. 
The  eye  had  scarcely  time  to  comprehend  so 
vast  a  spectacle,  when  a  single  gun,  fired  from 
a  height,  was  the  signal  for  three  cheers  from 
the  troops.  Even  at  this  distance  of  time,  those 
cheers  sound,  as  it  were,  fresh  in  the  ears  of  aL 
who  heard  them;  their  sublimity,  like  the  roar 
of  the  ocean  when  near,  and  gradually  melting 
away  in  the  distance,  was  altogether  overpow- 
ering. A  general  salute  was  then  given  by  a 
rolling  fire  along  the  line  from  right  to  left;  the 
Russians  then  broke  from  their  lines  into  grand 
columns  of  regiments,  and  marched  past  the 
sovereigns  in  splendid  array.  "  Well,  Charles," 
said  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Sir  Charles 
Stuart,  now  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  after  the 
review  was  over,  "you  and  I  never  saw  such  a 
sight  before,  and  never  shall  again  ;  the  precis- 
ion of  the  movements  of  these  troops  was  more 
like  the  arrangements  of  a  theatre  than  those  of 
such  an  army;  but  still  I  think  my  little  army 
would  move  round  them  in  any  direction  while 
they  were  effecting  a  single  change."t 

But  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  military  dis- 
play did  not  alone  terminate  the  war  Trial  and  ex 
in  France.  The  muffled  drum  is  in  ecutionnf  La- 
prospect.  The  allied  powers,  irrita-  bedoySre  and 
ted  beyond  endurance  by  the  treach-  Ney- 
ery  and  defection  of  the  whole  French  army,  and 
the  perfidy  with  which  the  partisans  of  Napoleon 
had  revolted  to  his  side,  insisted  peremptorily 
upon  measures  of  severity  being  adopted  by  the 
French  government.  A  very  long  list  of  pro- 
scriptions was  at  first  rendered  by  the  European 
powers,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
they  were  reduced,  by  the  efforts  of  Talleyrand, 
supported  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  to  fifty-eight,  of 


*  See  Treaty  in  Martens,  ii.,  682  ;  and  Schoell.,  ii.,  501, 
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persons  to  be  banished.  But  banishment  was 
not  enough;  the  flagrant  treason  of  the  Hundred 
Days  demanded  the  blood  of  some  of  the  princi- 
pal offenders,  and  Ney,  Labedoyere,  and  Lava- 
lette  were  selected  to  bear  the  penalty.  They 
were  brought  to  trial,  accordingly,  and  all  three 
convicted,  upon  the  clearest  evidence,  of  high 
treason.  The  life  of  Lavalette  was  saved  by 
the  heroic  devotion  of  his  wife,  who,  in  visiting 
him  in  prison,  changed  dresses  with  her  hus- 
band, and  thus  effected  his  escape  ;  but  Ney  and 
Labedoyere  were  both  executed,  and  met  their 
fate  with  that  heroic  courage  which  never  fails 
deeply  to  impress  mankind.  They  both  them- 
selves gave  the  order  to  the  soldiers  to  fire ;  but 
in  Ney's  case  it  was  deeply  affecting.  Being 
brought  in  a  carriage  to  the  place  selected  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Luxemburg,  near  a  wall,  the 
marshal  stood  erect,  with  his  hat  in  his  left 
hand,  and  his  right  on  his  heart,  and  facing  the 
soldiers,  exclaimed,  "  My  comrades,  fire  on  me !" 
He  fell,  pierced  by  ten  balls.  The  place  of  his 
execution  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Luxemburg ;  and  few  spots  in  Europe  will  ex- 
cite more  melancholy  emotions  in  the  mind  of 
the  traveller.* 

The  death  of  Ney  is  a  subject  which  the  Eng- 
_  lish  historian  cannot  dismiss  with- 

es event*  °n  out  Painful  flings.  His  guilt  was 
sell-evident ;  and  never,  perhaps, 
was  the  penalty  of  the  law  inflicted  upon  one  for 
a  political  offence  who  more  richly  deserved  his 
fate.  But  the  question  of  difficulty  is,  Whether 
or  not  he  was  protected  by  the  capitulation  of 
Paris'?  The  clause  in  that  treaty  has  been  al- 
ready given,  which  expressly  declares  that  no 
person  should  be  molested  for  his  political  opin- 
ions or  conduct  during  the  Hundred  Days;  and 
it  is  very  difficult  to  see  how  this  clause  could 
be  held  as  not  protecting  Ney,  who  was  within 
the  city  at  the  time  of  the  treaty.  Wellington 
and  Blucher  concluded  the  capitulation  :  their 
sovereigns  ratified  it :  Louis  XVIII.  took  benefit 
from  it.  He  entered  Paris  the  very  day  after  the 
English  army,  and  established  himself  in  the 
Tuileries,  under  the  protection  of  their  guns. 
How,  then,  can  it  be  said  that  he,  as  well  as  the 
allied  sovereigns,  were  not  bound  by  the  treaty, 
especially  in  so  vital  and  irreparable  a  matter  as 
human  life,  and  that  the  life  of  such  a  man  as 
Marshal  Ney?  It  is  very  true  a  great  example 
was  required;  true,  Ney's  treason  was  beyond 
that  of  any  other  man;  true,  the  Revolutionists 
required  to  be  shown  that  the  government  could 
venture  to  punish.  But  all  that  will  not  justify 
the  breach  of  a  capitulation.  The  very  time 
when  justice  requires  to  interpose  is  when  great 
interests  or  state  necessity  are  urgent  on  the  one 
hand,  and  an  unprotected  criminal  exists  on  the 
other.  To  say  that  Louis  XVIII.  was  not  bound 
by  the  capitulation ;  that  it  was  made  by  the 
English  general  without  his  authority;  and  that 
no  foreign  officer  could  tie  up  the  hands  of  an 
independent  sovereign,  is  a  quibble  unworthy 
of  a  generous  mind,  and  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  historian  invariably  to  condemn.  This  was 
what  Nelson  said  at  Naples,  and  what  Schwartz- 
enberg  said  at  Dresden;  and  subsequent  times 
have  unanimously  spoken  out  against  the  viola- 
tion of  these  two  capitulations.  Banished  from 
France,  with  his  double  treason  affixed  to  his 
forehead,  Ney's  character  was  irrecoverably 
withered;  but  to  the  end  of  the  world  his  guilt 

*  Cap.,  Hist,  de  la  Rest.,  370,  484. 


will  be  forgotten  in  the  tragic  interest  and  noble 
heroism  of  his  death. 

Another  of  the  paladins  of  the  French  Empire 
perished  not  long  after,  under  circum-  seizure  and 
stances  to  which  the  most  fastidious  execution  of 
sense  of  justice  can  take  no  excep-  Murat. 
tion.  Tormented  with  the  thirst  for  power,  and 
the  desire  to  regain  his  dominions,  Murat  was 
foolhardy  enough  to  make  a  descent  on  the  coast 
of  Naples  with  a  few  followers,  in  order  to  ex- 
cite a  revolt  among  his  former  subjects  against 
the  Bourbon  government.  He  was  seized,  tried 
by  a  military  commission,  under  a  law  which 
he  himself  had  introduced,  condemned,  and  ex- 
ecuted. He  met  his  fate  with  the  courage  that 
might  have  been  expected  from  so  brave  a  sol- 
dier; but  however  humanity  may  mourn  his 
doom,  reason  must  admit  its  justice;  for  he  suf- 
fered the  penalty  which,  seven  years  before,  he 
had  inflicted  on  so  many  noble  patriots,  striving 
to  rescue  their  country  from  foreign  thraldom, 
in  the  squares  of  Madrid.* 

Napoleon  did  not  long  survive  his  old  com- 
panions in  arms.  Although  he  Na  ,eonatSt. 
was  subjected  to  no  restraint  at  St.  Helena.  Con- 
Helena,  was  permitted  to  ride  over  ductoftheBrit- 
nearly  the  whole  island,  and  enjoy-  ish  government 
ed  a  degree  of  luxury  and  comfort  towardshlm- 
both  in  his  habitation  and  in  the  society  with 
which  he  was  surrounded,  which  bore  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  stern  severity  with  which  he  had 
treated  state  prisoners,  yet  his  proud  spirit  chafed 
against  the  coercion  of  being  confined  at  all  to 
an  island.  The  British  government  had  given 
the  most  express  instructions  that  he  should  be 
treated  with  all  the  respect  due  to  his  rank  as  a 
general,  and  with  all  the  indulgence  consistent 
with  security  against  his  escape;  but  Sir  Hud- 
son Lowe,  who  was  appointed  to  the  military 
command  of  the  island,  proved  an  unhappy  se- 
lection. His  manner  was  rigid  and  unaccom 
modating,  and  his  temper  of  mind  was  not  suck 
as  to  soften  the  distress  which  the  emperor  en- 
dured during  his  detention.  A  great  impression, 
accordingly,  was  made  upon  the  world  by  the 
publication  of  the  St.  Helena  Memoirs,  in  which 
were  interwoven  exaggerated  statements  of  the 
indignities  to  which  he  was  said  to  have  been 
subjected,  with  the  interesting  disquisitions  and 
profound  reflections,  which  will,  perhaps,  add  as 
much  to  his  fame  with  the  thinking  portion  of 
mankind  as  his  great  military  achievements 
will  with  the  enthusiastic  and  enterprising.  But 
while  all  must  regret  that  it  should  have  been 
necessary,  under  any  circumstances,  to  act  with 
even  seeming  harshness  towards  so  great  a  man, 
yet  justice  can  see  nothing  to  condemn  in  the 
conduct  of  the  British  government  in  this  parti- 
cular, whatever  it  may  do  as  to  want  of  courtesy 
in  the  governor  of  the  island.  It  was  indispen- 
sable to  the  peace  of  the  world  to  prevent  his  es- 
cape; and  the  expedition  from  Elba  had  shown 
that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  either  on  his 
professions  or  his  treaties.  Detention  and  se- 
cure custody,  therefore,  were  unavoidable,  and 
every  comfort  consistent  with  these  objects  was 
afforded  him  by  the  British  government.  He 
was  allowed  the  society  of  the  friends  who  had 
accompanied  him  in  his  exile;  he  had  books  in 
abundance  to  amuse  his  leisure  hours;  saddle- 
horses  in  profusion  were  at  his  command;  he 
was  permitted  to  ride  several  miles  in  one  direc- 
tion ;  Champagne  and  Burgundy  were  his  daily 
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beverage ;  and  the  bill  of  fare  of  his  table,  which 
is  given  by  Las  Casas  as  a  proof  of  the  severity 
of  the  British  government,  would  be  thought  the 
height  of  luxury  by  most  persons  in  a  state  of 
liberty.  If  the  English  government  had  acted 
towards  Napoleon  as  he  did  to  others  who  op- 
posed him,  they  would  have  shot  him  in  the 
first  fortress,  as  he  did  the  Duke  d'Enghien  or 
Hofer,  or  shut  him  up  in  an  Alpine  fortress,  as 
he  did  the  Cardinal  Pacca. 

But  his  mortal  career  in  the  scene  of  his  exile 
His  last  ill-  and  suffering  was  not  destined  to  be 
ness,  and  of  long  duration.  The  vexation  which 
death.  ne  experienced  at  finding  all  the  plans 

frustrated  which  had  been  formed  for  his  escape, 
the  fretting  which  he  suffered  from  the  sight  of 
the  English  sentries  round  his  dwelling,  the  rec- 
ollection of  his  lost  greatness,  the  prospect  of 
endless  detention,  combined,  with  a  hereditary 
malady,  to  produce  severe  stomach  complaints. 
He  suffered  much  from  this  cause,  but  it  was 
at  first  hoped  that  they  would  yield  to  the  skill  of 
his  medical  attendants.  Gradually,  however, 
the  affections  became  more  severe ;  and  they  at 
length  assumed  the  decided  symptoms  of  cancer 
in  the  stomach,  to  which  his  father  had  fallen  a 
victim  at  a  still  earlier  age.  In  February,  1821, 
he  became  so  rapidly  worse,  that,  by  the  special 
directions  of  the  prince  regent,  Lord  Bathurst 
wrote  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  to  express  his  royal 
highness's  sympathy  with  his  sufferings,  and  his 
"wish,  if  possible,  to  relieve  them.  This  mark  of 
regard,  however,  came  too  late :  towards  the  end 
of  March  his  strength  sunk  rapidly :  he  dictated 
his  will,  with  a  great  variety  of  minute  bequests ; 
but  obstinately  refused  to  take  medicine,  to 
which  he  had  a  great  aversion.  "All  that  is  to 
happen,"  said  he,  "  is  written  down :  our  hour  is 
marked :  we  cannot  prolong  it  a  minute  beyond 
what  fate  has  predestined."  He  directed  that  his 
heart  should  be  sent  to  the  Empress  Marie  Lou- 
ise at  Parma,  and  his  stomach  examined,  to  see 
if  he  had  died  of  his  hereditary  malady.  At  two 
o'clock  on  the  3d  of  May  he  received  extreme 
unction,  declared  that  he  died  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  which  had  been  that  of  his  fa- 
thers, and  gave  minute  directions  for  his  body 
being  laid  in  state  in  a  chapeUe  ardente,  according 
to  the  form  of  the  Catholic  worship.  "  Can  you 
not,"  said  he  to  Antomarchi,  his  physician,  "be- 
lieve in  God,  whose  existence  everything  pro- 
claims, and  in  whom  the  greatest  minds  have 
May 5  1821  believed?"  On  the  5th,  a  violent 
storm  of  wind  and  rain  arose:  the 
last  struggles  of  Napoleon  took  place  during  its 
fury;  and  the  last  words  he  was  heard  to  utter 
were,  "  TSte  d'armee."  He  breathed  his  last  at 
eleven  minutes  before  six  in  the  evening.  In 
his  will,  which  contained  a  vast  number  of  be- 
quests, were  two  very  remarkable  :  the  one  was, 
a  request  "that  his  body  might  repose  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  among  the  people  whom  he 
had  loved  so  well ;"  the  other,  a  legacy  of  10,000 
francs  to  the  assassin  Cantillon,  who  had  at- 
tempted recently  before  to  murder  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.* 

Napoleon  had  himself  indicated  the  place  in 
.  St.  Helena  where  he  wished  his  re- 

at'USna!  mains  t0  be  interred.  It  was  in  a 
small  hollow  called  Slane's  Valley, 
where  a  fountain,  shaded  with  weeping  willows, 
had  long  been  a  favourite  spot  for  his  medita- 
tion.    The  body,  after  lying  in  state  as  he  had 

*  Napoleon's  Testament.  Antomarchi,  ii.,  229.  App. 
No.     Scott,  ii.,  296,  301.    Antomarchi,  ii.,  246,  312. 


directed,  was  carried  to  the  place  of  interment  on 
the  8th  of  May.  The  whole  members  of  M  8 
his  household,  including  the  noble-hearted 
Bertrand,  Count  Moniholon,  and  all  the  other 
faithful  friends  who  had  shared  his  exile,  and  all 
the  officers,  naval  and  military,  in  ihe  island,  at- 
tended on  the  occasion.  He  was  laid  in  the 
coffin  in  his  three-cornered  hat,  military  surtout, 
leather  under  dress,  and  boots,  as  he  appeared  on 
the  field  of  battle.  As  the  hearse  could  not  get 
up  to  the  place  of  sepulture,  a  detachment  of 
British  grenadiers  bore  him  to  the  spot.  The 
coffin  was  lowered  amid  the  speechless  emotion 
and  tears  of  all  present ;  three  successive  volleys 
of  musketry  and  artillery  announced  that  the 
mighty  conqueror  was  laid  in  his  grave;  a  sim- 
ple stone  of  great  size  was  placed  over  his  re- 
mains; and  the  solitary  willow  wept  over  the 
tomb  of  him  for  whom  the  earth  itself  had  once 
hardly  seemed  a  fitting  mausoleum.* 

The  campaign  of  Waterloo  having  been  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  Reflections  on 
Napoleon,  has  been  made,  as  may  the  campaign, 
well  be  believed,  the  subject  of  un-  of  Waterloo, 
bounded  discussion  and  criticism  both  on  the 
Continent  and  Great  Britain,  and  equally  on  the 
part  of  the  allied  writers  as  the  French.  The 
latter  have,  as  was  very  natural,  strained  every 
nerve  to  palliate  their  defeat,  partly  by  exag- 
gerating the  forces  of  their  opponents,  partly 
by  diminishing  their  own,  and  partly  by  mis- 
representing the  nature  of  Marshal  Grouchy's 
operations,  and  unduly  magnifying  the  effect 
which  would  have  followed  from  his  having 
disobeyed  his  orders,  and  come  up  to  the  field  of 
battle  before  the  conclusion  of  the  fight.  The 
Continental  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Prussians,  have  endeavoured  to  ar- 
rogate to  themselves  a  larger  share  than  was 
really  due  to  them  in  the  honours  of  the  conflict, 
and  to  underrate  what  should  in  fairness  be  as- 
cribed to  the  unconquerable  firmness  of  the  Brit- 
ish troops.  The  English  writers  also  have  not 
been  a  whit  behind  their  Continental  brethren  in 
exaggeration;  and  by  seeking  to  ascribe  every- 
thing to  their  own  countrymen,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  keep  out  of  view  altogether  the  necessary 
effect  of  Prussian  co-operation,  have  gone  far  to 
make  the  Continental  readers  distrust  what  real- 
ly is  authentic  and  undoubted  in  the  exploits  of 
the  British  troops  on  that  glorious  day.  A 
very  few  observations,  conceived  in  a  European 
spirit,  will  be  sufficient  to  show  where  the  truth 
really  lies  amid  these  conflicting  statements. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident,  whatever  the 
English  writers  may  say  to  the  Wellington  and 
contrary,  that  both  Blucher  and  the  Biucher  were 
Duke  of  Wellington  were  surpri-  surprised, 
sed  by  Napoleon's  invasion  of  Belgium  on  the 
15th  of  June,  and  it  is  impossible  to  hold  either 
of  them  entirely  blameless  for  that  circumstance. 
It  has  been  already  seen  from  the  duke's  de- 
spatches, that  on  the  9th  of  June,  that  is,  six 
days  before  the  invasion  took  place,  he  was 
aware  that  Napoleon  was  collecting  a  great 
force  on  the  frontier,  and  that  hostilities  might 
immediately  be  expected. t  Why,  then,  were 
the  two  armies  not  immediately  concentrated, 
and  placed  in  such  a  situation  that  they  might 
mutually,  if  attacked,  lend  each  other  the  neces- 
sary assistance?  Their  united  force  was  full 
one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  effective  men; 
while  Napoleon's  was  not  more  than  one  hun- 
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dred  and  twenty,  or,  at  the  utmost,  one  hundred 
and  forty  thousand.  Why,  then,  was  Blucher 
attacked  unawares  and  isolated  at  Ligny,  and 
the  British  infantry,  unsupported  either  by  cav- 
alry or  artillery,  exposed  to  the  attack  of  a  supe- 
rior force  of  French,  composed  of  all  the  three 
arms,  at  duartre-Bras?  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that 
they  could  not  provide  for  their  troops  if  they 
had  been  concentrated,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
to  watch  every  by-road  which  led  to  Brussels. 
Men  do  not  eat  more  when  drawn  together  than 
when  scattered  over  a  hundred  miles  of  country. 
Marlborough  and  Eugene  had  long  ago  main- 
tained armies  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  for 
months  together  in  Flanders;  and  Blucher  and 
Wellington  had  no  difficulty  in  feeding  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  thousand  men  drawn  close  to- 
gether after  the  campaign  did  commence.  It  is 
not  by  a  cordon  of  troops  scattered  over  a  hun- 
dred miles  that  the  attack  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  French  is  to  be  arrested.  If  the 
British  army  had  from  the  first  been  concentrated 
at  Waterloo,  and  Blucher  near  Wavres,  Napoleon 
would  never  have  ventured  to  pass  them  on  any 
road,  however  unguarded.  Those  who,  in  their 
anxiety  to  uphold  the  English  general  from  the 
charge  of  having  been  assailed  unawares,  assert 
that  he  was  not  taken  by  surprise  in  the  outset 
of  the  Waterloo  campaign,  do  not  perceive  that 
in  so  doing  they  bring  against  him  the  much 
more  serious  charge  of  having  so  disposed  his 
troops,  when  he  knew  they  were  about  to  be  as- 
sailed, that  infantry  alone,  without  either  caval- 
ry or  artillery,  were  exposed  to  the  attack  of  in- 
fantry, cavalry,  and  artillery,  in  superior  num- 
bers, contrary  not  only  to  the  plainest  rules  of  the 
military  art,  but  of  common  sense  on  the  subject. 

2.  It  results  from  these  considerations,  that 

in  the  outset  of  the  Waterloo  cam- 
called  tofirst  Pa'^n>  Wellington  and  Blucher  were 

outmanoeuvred  by  Napoleon.  Be- 
ing superior,  by  at  least  seventy  thousand  troops, 
to  those  at  the  command  of  the  French  emperor, 
it  was  their  business  never  to  have  fought  at  a 
disadvantage,  and  not  made  a  final  stand  till 
their  two  great  armies  were  in  a  situation  mutu- 
ally to  assist  and  support  each  other.  There 
seems  no  reason  why  this  should  not  have  been 
done  by  their  mutually  converging  from  the 
frontier  to  Waterloo  without  abandoning  Brus- 
sels. But,  even  if  it  had  been  necessary  to 
evacuate  that  capital  before  the  union  was  ef- 
fected, prudence  suggests  that  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  done  so,  even  with  all  its  moral 
consequences,  than  to  have  exposed  either  army 
to  the  chance  of  serious  defeat  in  consequence 
of  being  singly  assailed  by  greatly  superior  for- 
ces. Nevertheless,  Napoleon  so  managed  mat- 
ters, in  the  outset  of  the  campaign,  that  though 
inferior,  upon  the  whole,  by  full  seventy  thou- 
sand men,  to  the  allied  armies  taken  together,  he 
was  superior  to  either  at  the  points  of  attack  at 
Ligny  and  GLuatre-Bras.  That  is  the  most  de- 
cisive test  of  superior  generalship. 

3.  It  results  from  the  same  principles,  that,  as 
Napoleon  was  clearly  as  the  allied  generals  were 
outgeneralled  outgeneralled  in  the  outset,  Napole- 
in  the  end.  ori  was  outgeneralled  by  them  in  the 
close  of  the  campaign.  His  favourite  military 
manoeuvre,  of  interposing  between  his  adversa- 
ries, and  striking  with  a  superior  force  first  on 
the  right  hand  and  then  on  the  left,  was  now  met 
and  conquered  by  the  method  of  resistance  obvi- 
ously appropriate  to  it,  viz.,  the  concentric  re- 
treat of  the  two  allied  armies  into  such  close 


proximity,  that,  in  the  event  of  a  general  battle, 
they  could  mutually  support  and  assist  each 
other.  Napoleon  committed  a  flagrant  military 
error  when,  with  the  Prussian  army,  repulsed 
only,  but  still  unbroken,  on  his  flank,  he  hazard- 
ed all  on  the  desperate  chance  of  defeating  the 
British  army  before  its  arrival  on  the  ridge  of 
Waterloo.  Wellington  acted  with  true  military 
skill  when  he  resolved  to  give  battle  in  front  of 
the  forest  of  Soignies,  with  a  promise  from  Blu- 
cher that  he  would  assist  him  by  mid-day  with 
two  corps.  That  was  precisely  retaliating  upon 
Napoleon  the  brilliant  attack  of  Ney  on  the  flank 
of  the  allied  armies,  by  which  he  had  gained  the 
battle  of  Bautzen.*  In  resisting  his  furious  on- 
set, it  is  hard  to  say  whether  we  have  most  cause 
to  admire  the  ardent  spirit  and  quick  determina- 
tion which  prompted  Blucher,  so  soon  after  his 
own  defeat,  to  strain  every  nerve  in  order  to 
bring  up  his  troops  to  the  decisive  point  at  Wa- 
terloo, or  the  incomparable  constancy  and  un- 
shaken determination  which  led  "Wellington, 
amid  a  sea  of  carnage,  to  maintain  his  ground 
immoveable  till  the  glancing  of  the  Prussian 
standards  announced  the  signal  of  decisive  vic- 
tory. Prudence  should  have  counselled  Napo- 
leon to  have,  retreated,  rather  than  incurred  the 
desperate  hazard  of  being  assailed,  either  in  the 
moment  of  victory  or  defeat,  by  fifty  thousand 
fresh  troops.  A  just  appreciation  of  the  advan- 
tages of  their  situation,  equally  with  their  own 
heroic  spirit,  prompted  Wellington  and  Blucher 
to  act  as  they  did  on  this  memorable  field ;.  and 
it  is  very  remarkable  that  their  success  would 
probably  have  been  comparatively  incomplete, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  success  gained  by  Napo- 
leon, on  the  16th,  over  the  Prussians,  at  Ligny ; 
for  it  was  that  which  led  Napoleon  to  believe 
that  the  Prussian  army  was  entirely  put  hors  de 
combat,  at  least  for  some  days,  and  that  he  might 
with  safety,  even  to  the  eleventh  hour,  hurl  his 
whole  forces,  with  almost  desperate  energy, 
against  the  British  legions  in  front  of  Waterloo. 
4.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  too  highly  the 
military  ability  of  the  Duke  of  Well-  Admirable 
ington,  both  in  his  selection  of  the  conduct  of 
field  of  battle,  in  the  disposition  which  Wellington 
he  gave  to  his  troops,  and  the  admi-  °n  the  field, 
rable  firmness  with  which  he  maintained  his 
ground  till  the  promised  succour  arrived.  The 
slightest  inspection  of  the  field  of  Waterloo  must 
be  sufficient  to  convince  every  observer  that  it 
was  in  a  singular  manner  adapted  for  a  great 
defensive  stand;  being  furnished  with  a  gentle 
slope  along  its  whole  front,  which,  like  a  regu- 
lar glacis,  exposed  the  attacking  columns  to  a 
fire  from  the  summit  every  step  that  they  advan- 
ced ;  having  the  farmhouses  and  enclosures  of 
La  Have  Sainte  and  Ffougoumont,  like  so  many 
outworks,  to  retard  the  enemy's  advance,  and  the 
reverse  of  the  hill  affording  a  gentle  slope  and 
hollow  to  the  other  side,  where  the  troops,  invis- 
ible to  those  who  stood  on  the  opposite  ridge, 
where  the  French  army  bivouacked,  might  be  at 
once,  in  a  great  measure,  sheltered  from  the  fire 
of  the  enemy's  artillery,  and  at  the  same  time 
ready  to  repel  the  assault  of  his  columns,  if,  after 
braving  the  fire  of  the  British,  they  had  reached 
the  summit  of  the  ridge.  But  the  advantages  of 
this  position,  great  as  they  were,  would  have 
been  as  nothing  without  the  invincible  tenacity, 
heroic  courage,  and  admirable  steadiness  with 
which  Wellington  maintained  his  ground  against 
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greatly  superior  forces  during  the  terrible  con- 
flict, and  gained  time,  at  the  moment  when  the 
fate  of  Europe  quivered  in  the  balance,  for  the 
Prussian  corps  to  come  up  and  effect  a  decisive 
overthrow.  Constancy  less  immovable,  moral 
courage  less  unconquerable,  would  have  led  to 
the  abandonment  of  the  field  when  the  Prussian 
troops  had  not  arrived  at  one  o'clock,  the  hour 
appointed,  and  the  great  superiority  of  the  ene- 
my in  effective  troops  had  become  apparent,  and 
thus  postponed  to  an  indefinite  period,  peihaps 
forever,  Napoleon's  final  destruction.  The  an- 
nals of  war  do  not  afford  a  more  striking,  per- 
haps not  so  striking,  an  example  of  the  intuitive 
glance  of  true  military  genius,  as  that  which  led 
Wellington  to  resist,  even  to  the  death,  in  his 
defensive  position,  down  to  the  very  last  mo- 
ment, and  then  suddenly  hurl  his  whole  troops, 
■with  the  ocean's  mighty  sweep,  upon  the  foe. 

5.  In  considering  the  comparative  shares 
Comparative  which  ulh(? .  British  and  Prussian 
merits  of  the  armies  had  in  the  achievement  ol  this 
English  and  glorious  victory,  an  impartial  judg- 
I^ussians  at  ment  must  award  by  far  the  highest 
Waterloo.       par[  tQ  the  British  troops.     when  it 

is  recollected  that  the  English  and  the  King's 
German  Legion  soldiers  in  the  field  did  not  ex- 
ceed thirty-seven  thousand,  and  that,  including 
the  Hanoverians,  the  whole  troops  on  whom 
reliance  could  be  placed  were  little  more  than 
fifty  thousand,  and  that  they  were  assailed,  for 
above  five  hours,  by  continual  attacks  from  eighty 
thousand  veteran  French,  before  even  Bulow's 
Prussians  arrived  in  the  field  at  four  o'clock,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  this  day  must  ever  be 
reckoned  as  the  proudest  of  the  many  proud  days 
of  English  glory.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
equally  clear  that  the  arrival  of  Bulow's  corps 
at  thai  hour,  which  compelled  Napoleon  to  de- 
tach eleven  thousand  of  his  Young  and  Old 
Guard  to  maintain  Planchenois  against  them, 
and,  consequently,  withdrew  them  from  the  field 
of  battle  as  against  the  English,  went  far  to  di- 
minish the  superiority,  and  bring  nearer  to  an 
equality  the  military  forces  of  the  contending 
armies.  No  official  account  of  the  Prussian 
loss  has  ever  been  published,  although  it  is  stated 
by  their  military  writers  to  have  amounted  to 
G000;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  pre- 
cision what  their  share  in  the  fight  actually  was. 
Had  they  not  appeared  on  the  field  as  they  did 
in  force  at  half  past  seven  at  night,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  French  army  would  have  been 
repulsed,  because  their  last  attack  actually  was 
so,  and  their  Old  Guard  routed  before  Blucher's 
standards  were  seen  in  the  wood  issuing  from 
St.  Lambert,  or  the  Prussians  had  taken  any 
part  farther  than  in  drawing  oft' the  eleven  thou- 
sand of  the  Guard  to  Planchenois.  from  the  fight, 
by  Bulow's  vigorous  attack  at  four  o'clock. 
The  victory,  however,  would  have  been  incom- 
plete, and  probably  little  more  than  a  bloody  re- 
pulse, without  their  co-operation;  and  possibly 
the  superiority  of  the  French,  if  there  had  been 
no  other  army  tn  the  field,  might  have  enabled 
Napoleon  to  compel  the  British  to  retreat,  by 
menacing  their  flank  next  day,  as  he  did  that  of 
the  Russians  after  the  terrible  fight  of  Borodino. 
It  was  unquestionably  the  arrival  of  the  Prus- 
sians which  rendered  the  victory  complete,  and 
converted  a  bloody  repulse  into  a  total  overthrow ; 
and  probably  but  for  the  prospect  of  their  co- 
operation, Wellington  would  never,  with  a  force 
';o  infeiior  in  military  strength,  have  hazarded 
the  risk  of  so  dreadful  a  conflict. 


6.  The  effect  of  Grouchy's  not  coming  up,  and 
the  circumstances  of  his  share  in  the  campaign, 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  great  exaggeration 
on  the  part  of  the  French  writers.  Without 
doubt,  if  two-and- thirty  thousand  French  troops 
had  come  upon  the  flank  of  the  British  army, 
without  being  followed  by  any  Prussians,  they 
might  have  exposed  them  to  a  defeat  as  signal 
as  Napoleon  himself  experienced,  from  a  similar 
attack  being  made  upon  him  when  exhausted 
by  the  fight.  But  were  Grouchy's  troops  in  a 
situation  to  do  this  1  Was  he  not  fully  matched 
by  the  Prussians  under  Thielman,  whom  he 
combated  at  Wavres'!  Had  not  the  Prussian 
general  strict  orders  to  follow  Grouchy  closely"? 
And  what  would  it  have  availed  the  French  if 
the  latter  had  come  up  to  their  succour  with 
32,000  men,  if  the  former,  with  35,000,  at  the 
same  time  re-enforced  Blucher  and  joined  Well- 
ington 1  It  is  by  entirely  keeping  out  of  view 
this  important  fact  of  Grouchy  being  fully 
matched  at  Wavres,  and  the  impossibility  of  his 
joining  Napoleon,  without  Thielman  at  the  same 
time,  with  a  superior  force,  joining  Wellington, 
that  the  French  have  been  at  all  able  to  elevate 
into  a  degree  of  importance  the  alleged  failure 
of  this  marshal  appearing  in  the  field  at  the  de- 
cisive moment.  And  whether  he  did  right  or 
wrong  in  acting  as  he  did,  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  that  he  strictly  obeyed  his  orders;  and 
that,  if  there  was  any  fault  in  (he  case,  Napoleon 
could  in  justice  ascribe  it  to  no  one  but  himself. 

Napoleon  and  Wellington  have  risen,  by  the 
common  consent  of  men,  to  the  paranei  0f 
highest  rank  on  their  respective  Napoleon  and 
sides  in  the  great  revolutionary  con-  Wellington, 
test,  and  the  awful  strife  having  been  finally  de- 
termined under  their  guidance  on  a  single  field, 
like  that  between  Rome  and  Carthage  under  the 
banners  of  Scipio  and  Hannibal,  the  attention 
of  men,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  will  be  forcibly 
drawn  to  their  characters.  We  know,  after  the 
lapse  of  two  thousand  years,  with  what  eager- 
ness we  yet  dwell  on  those  of  the  Roman  and 
Carthaginian  leaders  who  met  at  Zama;  and 
we  may  anticipate  with  confidence  a  similar 
undying  interest  in  the  comparison  between  the 
British  and  French  heroes  who  combated  at 
Waterloo.  Happy,  indeed,  if  the  pen  of  the  his- 
torian could  keep  pace  with  the  greatness  of  the 
subject,  and  the  English  language  would  afford 
the  means  of  painting,  in  a  few  touches,  with 
the  hand  of  Livy  or  Tacitus,  the  salient  points 
in  the  minds  of  those  whose  deeds  are  forever 
engraven  on  the  records  of  mankind  ! 

Napoleon  and  Wellington  were  not  merely 
individual  characters:  they  were 
the  types  of  the  powers  which  they  J^r^e 
respectively  headed  in  the  contest. 
Napoleon  had  more  genius,  Wellington  more 
judgment;  the  former  combated  with  greater 
energy,  the  latter  with  greater  perseverance. 
Rapid  in  design,  instant  in  execution,  the  strokes 
of  the  French  hero  fell  like  the  burning  thunder- 
bolt: cautious  in  counsel,  yet  firm  in  action,  the 
resources  of  the  British  champion  multiplied, 
like  the  vigour  of  vegetation,  after  the  withering 
stroke  had  fallen.  No  campaign  of  Wellington's 
equals  in  genius  and  activity  those  of  Napoleon 
in  Italy  and  in  France;  none  of  Napoleon's  ap- 
proaches in  foresight  and  wisdom  that  of  Well- 
ington's at  Torres  Vedras.  The  vehemence  of 
the  French  emperor  would  have  exhausted  in  a 
single  campaign  the  whole  resources  which 
during  the  war  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  Eng- 
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lish  general ;  the  caution  of  Wellington  would 
have  alienated  in  the  very  beginning  the  troops 
which  overflowed  with  the  passions  of  the  Rev- 
olution. Ardour  and  onset  were  alike  imposed 
on  the  former  by  his  situation,  and  suggested  by 
his  disposition :  foresight  and  perseverance  were 
equally  dictated  to  the  latter  by  his  necessities, 
and  in  unison  with  his  character.  The  one 
wielded  at  pleasure  the  military  resources  of  the 
half  of  Europe,  and  governed  a  nation  heedless 
of  consequences,  covetous  of  glory,  reckless  of 
slaughter:  the  other  led  the  forces  of  a  people 
distrustful  of  its  prowess,  avaricious  of  its  blood, 
but  invincible  in  its  determination.  And  the 
result,  both  in  the  general  war  and  final  struggle, 
was  in  entire  conformity  with  this  distinction: 
Wellington  retired  in  the  outset  before  the  fierce 
assault  of  the  French  legions,  but  he  saw  them, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  Revolution,  recoil  in 
defeat  from  the  rocks  of  Torres  Vedras:  he  was 
at  first  repeatedly  expelled  from  Spain,  but  at 
last  he  drove  the  invaders  with  disgrace  across 
the  Pyrenees:  he  was  in  the  beginning  surprised, 
and  wellnigh  overpowered  in  Flanders,  but  in 
the  end  he  baffled  all  Napoleon's  efforts,  and 
rising  up  with  the  strength  of  a  giant,  crushed 
at  once  his  army  and  his  empire  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo. 

The  personal  and  moral  character  of  the  two 
Contest  of  chiefs  was  still  more  strikingly  oppo- 
their  moral  sed,  and  characteristic  of  the  sides  they 
characters,  severally  led.  Both  were  distinguish- 
ed by  the  unwearied  perseverance,  the  steady 
purpose,  the  magnanimous  soul,  which  are  es- 
sential to  glorious  achievements :  both  were 
provident  in  council,  and  vigorous  in  exe- 
cution :  both  possessed  personal  intrepidity  in 
the  highest  degree :  both  were  indefatigable  in 
activity,  and  iron  in  constitution:  both  enjoyed 
the  rarer  qualities  of  moral  courage  and  fearless 
determination.  But,  in  other  respects,  their 
minds  were  as  opposite  as  the  poles  are  asunder. 
Napoleon  was  covetous  of  glory,  Wellington 
was  impressed  with  duty :  Napoleon  was  reck- 
less of  slaughter,  Wellington  was  sparing  of 
blood :  Napoleon  was  careless  of  his  word,  Well- 
ington was  inviolate  in  faith.  Treaties  were 
regarded  by  the  former  as  binding  only  when 
expedient — alliances  valid  only  when  useful : 
obligations  were  regarded  by  the  latter  as  obli- 
gatory, though  ruinous ;  conventions  sacred, 
even  when  open  to  objection.  Napoleon's  wast- 
ing warfare  converted  allies  into  enemies :  Well- 
ington's protecting  discipline  changed  enemies 
into  friends:  the  former  fell,  because  all  Europe 
rose  up  against  his  oppression ;  the  latter  tri- 
umphed, because  all  Europe  joined  to  share  in 
his  protection.  There  is  not  a  proclamation  of 
Napoleon  to  his  soldiers  in  which  glory  is  not 
mentioned  and  duty  forgotten :  there  is  not  an 
order  of  Wellington  to  his  troops  in  which  duty 
is  not  inculcated,  nor  one  in  which  glory  is  al- 
luded to.  Singleness  of  heart  was  the  great 
characteristic  of  the  British  hero,  a  sense  of  duty 
his  ruling  principle  :  falsehood  pervaded  the 
French  conqueror,  the  thirst  for  glory  was  his 
invariable  motive.  The  former  proceeded  on 
the  belief  that  the  means,  if  justifiable,  would 
finally  work  out  the  end:  the  latter,  on  the  max- 
im that  the  end  would  in  every  case  justify  the 
means.  Napoleon  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  Europe,  and  desolated  it  for  fifteen  years  with 
his  warfare:  Europe  placed  Wellington  at  the 
head  of  its  armies,  and  he  gave  it  thirty  years  of 
unbroken  peace.    The  one  exhibited  the  most 


shining  example  of  splendid  talents  devoted  to 
temporal  ambition :  the  other,  the  noblest  in- 
stance of  moral  influence  directed  to  exalted 
purposes.  The  former  was  in  the  end  led  to 
ruin,  while  blindly  following  the  phantom  of 
word ly  greatness:  the  latter  was  unambitiously 
conducted  to  final  greatness,  while  only  follow- 
ing the  star  of  public  duty.  The  struggle  be- 
tween them  was  the  same  at  bottom  as  that 
which,  anterior  to  the  creation  of  man,  shook 
the  powers  of  heaven;  and  never  was  such  an 
example  of  moral  government  afforded  as  the 
final  result  of  their  immortal  contest. 

Time  rolled  on,  and  brought  its  usual  changes 
on  its  wings.  The  dynasty  of  the  Restoration 
proved  unequal  to  the  arduous  task  of  coercing 
the  desires  of  the  Revolution,  weakened,  but  not 
extinguished,  by  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  :  a 
new  generation  arose,  teeming  with  the  passions 
and  forgetful  of  the  sufferings  of  former  times; 
and  the  revolt  of  the  barricades  restored  the  tri- 
coloured  flag,  and  established  a  semi-revolution- 
ary dynasty  on  the  French  throne.  England 
shared  in  the  renewed  convulsion  consequent  on 
these  momentous  events :  a  great  organic  change 
in  the  Constitution  placed  the  popular  party  for 
a  course  of  years  in  power;  a  temporary  alli- 
ance, founded  on  political  passion,  not  national 
interest,  for  a  time  united  its  government  with 
that  of  France;  and  under  the  au-  Removal  of 
spicesofM.  1  hierss administration,  Napoleon'sre- 
a  request  was  made  to  the  British  to  mains fromSt 
restore  the  remains  of  their  great  Helena, 
emperor  to  the  French  people.  This  request, 
received  in  a  worthy  spirit  by  the  Eng-  g  t  ]fi4ft 
lish  administration,  was  immediately  ep  "' 
complied  with,  in  the  hope,  as  it  was  eloquently, 
though  fallaciously  said  at  the  time,  "  that  these 
two  great  nations  would  henceforth  bury  their 
discord  in  the  tomb  of  Napoleon."  The  solitary 
grave  in  St.  Helena  was  disturbed :  the  lonely 
willow  no  longer  wept  over  the  remains  of  the 
emperor:  the  sepulchre  was  opened  in  presence 
of  all  the  officers  of  the  island,  and  many  of  his 
faithful  followers;  and  the  winding-sheet,  rolled 
back  with  pious  care,  revealed  to  the  entranced 
spectators  the  well-known  features  of  the  im- 
mortal hero,  serene,  undecayed,  in  his  now  can- 
onized military  dress,  as  when  he  stood  on  the 
fields  of  Austerlitz  or  Jena.  The  body  was  re- 
moved from  its  iesting-place  with  the  highest 
military  honours:  the  British  army  and  navy  in 
the  island,  with  generous  sympatlry,  vied  with 
each  other  in  doing  honour  to  their  great  antag- 
onist; and  when  it  was  lowered  amid  the  thunder 
of  artillery  into  the  French  frigate,  England  felt 
thatshe  had  voluntarily,  but  in  a  right  spirit,  relin- 
quished the  proudest  trophy  of  her  national  glory. 

The  remains  of  the  emperor  were  conveyed  in 
safety  to  Europe  on  board  the  Belle  Alld  their  final 
Poule  frigate,  and  landed,  with  ap-  interment  in 
propriate  honours,  at  Havre  de  the  Church  of 
Grace.  From  thence  they  were  the  lnvalide!»- 
removed  to  Paris,  with  a  view  to  their  being  in- 
terred, with  the  other  illustrious  warriors  of 
France,  in  the  Church  of  the  Invalides.  The 
reinterment,   which    awakened    the  ,,      c  ,Q,n 

j  .    .     .  '        .    •       n  ,  Ver..  6,  1H40. 

deepest  interest  in  France  and  over 
Europe,  took  place  on  the  6th  of  December,  1840. 
The  clay  was  fine,  though  piercingly  cold  ;  but 
such  was  the  interest  excited,  that  six  hundred 
thousand  persons  were  assembled  to  witness  the 
ceremony.  The  procession  approached  Paris 
by  the  road  from  St.  Cloud,  so  often  traversed  by 
the  emperor  in  the  days  of  his  glory ;  it  passed 
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Jhrough  the  now  finished  and  stupendous  arch 
erected  to  the  Grand  Army  at  the  barrier  of 
Neuilly,  and  slowly  moving  through  the  Elys- 
ian  Fields,  reached  the  Invalides  by  the  bridge  of 
La  Concorde.  Louis  Philippe  and  all  his  court 
officiated  at  the  august  ceremony,  which  was 
perlbrmed  with  extraordinary  pomp  in  the  splen- 
did church  of  the  edifice;  but  nothing  awakened 
such  deep  feeling  as  a  band  of  the  mutilated  vet- 
erans of  the  Old  Guard,  who  with  mournful  vis- 
ages, but  a  yet  military  air,  attended  the  remains 
of  their  beloved  chief  to  his  last  resting-place. 
An  aged  charger,  once  rode  by  the  emperor  on 
his  fields  of  fame,  survived  to  follow  the  colossal 
hearse  to  the  grave.  The  place  of  interment 
was  worthy  of  the  hero  who  was  now  placed  be- 


neath its  roof:  it  contained  the  remains  of  Tu- 
renne  and  Vauban,  and  the  paladins  of  France : 
enchanting  music  thrilled  every  heart  as  the 
coffin  was  lowered  into  the  tomb:  the  thunders 
of  the  artillery,  so  often  vocal  to  his  triumphs, 
now  gave  him  the  last  honours  of  mortality : 
the  genius  of  Marochetti  was  selected  to  erect  a 
fitting  monument  to  his  memory;  and  the  bones 
of  Napoleon  finally  reposed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  amid  the  "people  whom  he  had  loved  so 
well.  Yet  will  future  ages  perhaps  regret  the 
ocean-girt  isle,  the  solitary  stone,  the  willow- 
tree.  Napoleon  will  live  when  Paris  is  in  ru- 
ins :  his  deeds  will  survive  the  dome  of  the  In- 
valides— no  man  can  show  the  tomb  of  Alexan- 
der! 


CHAPTER  LXXVIII. 


CONCLUDING    REFLECTIONS. 


ARGUMENT, 
aportance  of  Historical  Review  to  Mankind. — Perpetual 
Alternation  of  Progress  and  Decline  in  human  Affairs.  — 
Error  in  supposing  that  any  one  State  of  Things  is  to  con- 
tinue Permanent. — General  Progress  of  Mankind  notwith- 
standing these  Vicissitudes. — Steady  Growth  of  Improve- 
ment through  them  all. — Failure  of  all  Attempts  to  intro- 
duce any  lasting  Improvement  in  the  Condition  of  Men  by 
mere  Changes  in  the  Form  of  their  Government. — Expect- 
ations of  the  World  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
Revolution. — Demonstration  of  their  Fallacy  which  that 
Convulsion  has  afforded. — Entire  Disappointment  of  these 
Expectations  in  its  external  Relations. —Their  subsequent 
Failure  during  the  Restoration.  —  Subsequently  in  the 
Revolutions  of  Southern  Europe. — In  the  Results  of  Amer- 
ican Equality,  and  in  the  Effects  of  Reform  in  the  British 
Islands. — This  all  flows  from  the  general  Corruption  of 
Mankind. — What  is  meant  by  this  Principle. — Necessary 
Consequences  of  the  Principle  of  Perfectibility. — Oppo- 
site Effects  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  general  Corrup- 
tion.—  Views  of  the  Popular  Party  on  the  intellectual 
Character  of  Men. — Opposite  Conclusions  of  Experience 
on  this  Subject. — These  opposite  Views  will  forever  divide 
Mankind. — Explanation  which  this  affords  of  the  Hostili- 
ty of  the  Revolutionary  Party  to  Christianity. — Apparent 
Support  which  the  Christian  Religion  gives  to  Republican 
Equality.  —  And  Causes  of  Democratic  Hostility  to  it.  — 
General  Results  as  to  the  Corruption  of  all  Classes.— In- 
dividuals in  all  Ranks  are  equally  inclined  to  Evil. — 
Whence  the  Difference  in  the  Effect  of  Civil  Government 
on  Mankind. — Advantages  of   Monarchical  Government. 

—  Advantages   and    Evils    of    Aristocratic    Government. 

—  Great  Powers  of  Democracy  as  a  Spring.— Its  Evils. 

—  Why  Democratic  Evils  are  less  generally  complam- 
td  of  than  Aristocratic.  —  What  has  led  to  the  speedy 
Destruction  of  all  Democratic  Communities. — Causes  of 
the  different  Tendency  of  Aristocratic  and  Democratic 
Institutions. — Permanence  of  the  Interests  of  the  Holders 
of  Property.— Training  of  the  Higher  Class  to  Govern- 
ment as  a  Profession.— Interests  of  Holders  of  Property 
lead  them  to  look  forward  to  the  Future.— Grievous  Want 
of  this  Quality  in  the  great  Body  of  Mankind.— Security 
which  this  Form  of  Government  affords  against  the  Cor- 
ruptions of  Power. — Cause  of  the  Prevalence  of  virtuous 
Moral  Opinion  in  a  rightly-organized  Community,  and  of 
the  rapid  Corruption  of  Opinion  in  Democratic  States. — 
Example  of  this  Difference  afforded  in  a  public  Theatre. 
— Cause  of  the  general  Cruelty  of  Democracy. — Want  of 
all  Responsibility  in  the  real  Rulers  of  Republican  Soci- 
eties.—It  is  an  open,  not  a  close  Aristocracy,  which  is  at- 
tended with  these  Advantages. — Evils  of  the  former  Spe- 
cies of  Government. — Contention  of  Aristocracy  and  De- 
mocracy in  all  free  States. — Great  Effects,  and  brief  En- 
durance, of  combined  Aristocratic  Direction  and  Demo- 
cratic Vigour.  —  Reasons  of  this  moral  Law.  —  To  what 
Cause  is  the  general  Tendency  to  Decay  in  Mankind  to 
be  ascribed.— Increased  Principles  of  Vitality  in  Modern 
Times.— But  they  still  have  the  Seeds  of  Decay  in  their 
Bosoms. — Final  Cause  of  the  Prevalence  of  War  among 
Mankind.  —  Its  apparent  unmitigated  Evils.  —  But  real 
Tendency  to  stifle  the  Selfish  by  the  generous  Passions. 
— Striking  Example  of  this  which  the  History  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary War  affords. — Remarkable  physical  Conforma- 
tion of  Asia  in  this  Respect,  and  its  Difference  from  Eu- 
cope  or  America. — Effects  of  this  Difference  in  the  contin- 


ual Regeneration  of  the  Asiatic  States. — Which  was  un- 
necessary in  Europe  and  America  from  the  internal  Ef- 
forts of  the  Democratic  Principle. — Continual  Alterna- 
tions of  Action  and  Reaction  which  are  in  consequence 
exhibited  in  European  Communities. — Examples  of  this 
from  the  Reformation  and  French  Revolution.— Ultimate 
Danger  which  threatens  to  destroy  this  vital  Principle. 
— Combination  of  this  Provision  for  human  Progress  with 
Justice  dealt  out  to  individual  Nations. — Agency  by  which 
this  Administration  of  Affairs  is  effected. — And  its  Con- 
sistency with  the  perfect  Freedom  of  human  Actions. — 
Democracy  is  the  great  moving  Power  in  Mankind,  and 
the  principal  Cause  of  the  dispersion  of  the  Human  Race. 
— Aristocracy  is  the  controlling  and  regulating  Power  — 
Irreparable  Evil  is  only  to  be  dreaded  when  either  has 
destroyed  the  Other. — Which  was  what  was  effected  in 
France  by  the  Revolution. — Its  vast  Effect  on  the  Spread 
of  the  Christian  Religion. — By  the  Colonies  of  England 
and  the  Conquests  of  Russia. — General  Conclusion. 

"  History,"  says  Bolingbroke,  "  is  philoso- 
phy teaching  by  examples;"  and  it  Im    rtHnC0  of 
would  have  been  well  tor  mankind  historical  re- 
in past  times  if  they  had  more  gen-  view  to  man- 
erally  acted   upon  the  experience  kmd- 
and  information  to  be  derived  from  the  annals  of 
their  forefathers.     Society,  it  is  true,  is  ever 
changing;  the  human  race  is  continually  advan- 
cing, and  never  recedes  ;  and  it  is  rarely  indeed 
that   a  combination   of  circumstances   occurs 
again  precisely  similar  to  any  which  had  prece- 
ded it.     But  amid  the  infinite  diversity  of  hu- 
man affairs,  and  the  increasing  progress  of  the 
human  race,  there  are  certain  general  principles 
which  are  of  universal  application,  and  the  neg- 
lect or  observance  of  which,  in  all  ages,  has 
been  attended  with  the  same  consequences.     It  is 
in  the  discovery  of  those  principles,  hidden  from 
the  ordinary  gaze  amid  the  multiplicity  of  hu- 
man events,  that  the  great  use  of  history  con- 
sists; it  is  in  their  general  diffusion  through  all 
the  thinking  classes  of  the  community  that  the 
only  sure  foundation  either  for  social  prosperity 
or  national  security  is  to  be  found.    "  Man,"  says 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  "only  differs  from  birds  and 
beasts  because  he  has  the  means  of  availing 
himself  of  the  knowledge  acquired  by  his  prede- 
cessors.    The   swallow  builds  the   same  nest 
which  its  father  and  mother  built:  the  sparrow 
does  not  improve  by  the  experience  of  its  parents. 
Our  ancestors  lodged  in  caves  and  wigwams, 
where  we  construct  palaces  for  the  rich,  and 
comfortable  dwellings  for  the  poor;  and  why  is 
this?    Because  our  eye  is  able  to  look  back  upon 
the  past,  to  improve  upon  our  ancestors'  im- 
provements, to  avoid  their  errors.    This  can. 
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only  be  done  by  studying  history  and  comparing 
it  with  passing  events."*  The  more  widely  that 
the  people  are  admitted  into  a  share  of  govern- 
ment— the  more  direct  the  influence  which  they 
exercise  upon  the  decision  of  the  Legislature  has 
become — the  more  indispensable  is  it  that  these 
principles  should  be  generally  inculcated  and 
understood;  for  without  wisdom  in  the  direction 
of  government,  no  security  can  exist  either  for 
national  or  individual  welfare ;  and  without  gen- 
eral information  on  historical  subjects  among 
the  people,  they  will  rarely,  except  under  the 
pressure  of  immediate  necessity,  either  submit  to 
he  sacrifices,  or  acquiesce  in  the  course  which 
wisdom  requires. 

"Whatever,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "makes  the 
Perpetual  al-  Past  or  tne  future  predominate  over 
temation  of    the  present,  exalts  us  in  the  scale  of 
progress  and    thinking  beings."     The  words   are 
decline  in  hu-  farnjijar  t0  every  one  till  they  have 
man  a  airs.     become  trite;  but  the  thought  is  oft- 
en far  removed,  even  from  the  most  contempla- 
tive breasts.     To  rise  superior  to  the  pressure 
of  existing  events,  to  generalize  at  once  from  the 
past  and  the  present,  and  to  draw  inferences  in 
regard  to  the  future,  which  shall  be  just  even  in 
the  ever-changeful  current  of  human  affairs,  is 
perhaps  the  highest  effort  of  philosophical  pow- 
er; yet  it  is  not  sufficient  to  do  so  that  the  ob- 
server is  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  own 
times,  and  that  he  is  deeply  impressed  with  the 
progress  among  mankind,  and  vast  changes  in 
society  that  he  sees  around  him.    If  he  limits  his 
observation  to  them  alone,  he  will  be  led  as 
widely  astray  as  if  he  regarded  only  the  past,  and 
cast  aside  all  observation  of  the  present.    At  one 
period,  and  in  some  countries,  mankind  appear 
to  make  the  most  rapid  progress;  their  numbers 
multiply  with  incredible  rapidity;  they  expand 
in  every  direction,  and  come  to  exercise  a  great, 
sometimes  a  durable  influence  on  human  af- 
fairs.   At  other  times,  nations  become  station- 
ary, or  even  retrograde ;  their  energies  seem  ex- 
hausted,  their  fire  is  burned  out;  and  centuries 
elapse  without  their  giving  birth  to  one  original 
thought,  or  achieving  a  single  action  worthy  of 
being  recorded  in  the  annals  of  mankind.     In  the 
first  period,  the  thoughtful  observer  is  apt  to  be 
unduly  influenced  by  the  strength  of  the  current 
in  which  he  finds  himself  placed ;  he  sees  every- 
thing around  him  in  rapid  motion ;  institutions 
changing,  new  powers  rising  into  action,  old  in- 
fluences sinking  or  forgotten.     He  not  unnatu- 
rally imagines  that  this  violent  current  is  to  con- 
tinue forever  the  same,  when,  in  fact,  the  very 
rapidity  of  its  motion  is  only  accelerating  the 
period  when  it  is  to  be  followed  by  a  calm.     He 
forgets  that  the  rapids  of  Niagara  are  succeeded 
by  the  calm  expanse  of  Lake  Ontario.     In  the 
latter  situation,  the  observer  is  often  led  unduly 
to  despair  of  the  fortunes  of  his  species;  indig- 
nant at  the  corruption  or  selfishness  with  which 
he  is  surrounded;  unable  to  arouse  his  country- 
men to  activity  or  public  virtue;  desponding, 
from  observing  the  community  to  which  he  be- 
longs sinking  in  the  scale  of  nations,  he  becomes 
hopeless  of  the  improvement  of  mankind,  and 
vents  his  discontent  in  cutting  satires  on  the  pre- 
vailing vices,  and  which  appear  to  form  the  mel- 
ancholy termination  of  national  exaltation.     He 
forgets  that  such  a  state  of  things  is  not  eternal ; 
that  a  remedy,  and  an  effectual  remedy,  is  provi- 
ded against  its  evils  in  the  rise  of  other  states, 


*  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  t.,  147. 


the  advent  of  fiercer  passions,  or  the  inroad  of 
braver  nations;  and  that  as  certainly  as  the 
bursting  vegetation  of  spring  succeeds  the  torpid 
vitality  of  winter,  so  surely  will  the  energy  and 
powers  of  mankind  come  to  revive  the  decaying 
spirit  of  nations. 

It  is  a  common  subject  of  complaint  with  the 
writers  of  the  present  age,  which  is 
in  a  peculiar  degree  a  period  of  prog-  55jir 'JL"?" 
ress,  that  a  portion  of  the  communi-  any  one  state 
ty,  considerable  in  number  and  pow-  of  things  is  to 
erful  from  the  possession  of  proper-  continue  pe*- 
ty,  fix  their  eyes  with  undue  parti-  niauent- 
ality  on  the  institutions  of  their  ancestors;  that 
they  are  blind  to  the  lights  of  the  age,  solicitous 
to  perpetuate  the  now  worn-out  and  expiring 
system  of  society,  and  insensible  to  the  contin- 
ual and  rapidly-increasing  influence  of  new  el- 
ements and  agents  upon  the  fabric  of  society. 
There  is,  without  doubt,  often  much  foundation 
for  this  complaint;  and  many  of  the  most  ca- 
lamitous convulsions  which  have  agitated  man- 
kind have  arisen  from  blindness  to  this  prog- 
ress, and  the  attempt  to  perpetuate  in  one  gen- 
eration institutions  which  arose  in,  and  were 
adapted  to  another.  But  the  error  is  not  the  less 
manifest,  though  now  it  is  the  more  general,  of 
those  who  imagine  that  the  progress  of  one  pe- 
riod is  to  be  continual ;  that  human  thought  and 
human  wishes  are  invariably  to  run  in  one  chan- 
nel and  in  one  direction ;  and  that  the  ultimate 
destiny  of  society  in  the  civilized  world  may„ 
with  confidence,  be  predicted  from  the  tendency 
of  its  movement  at  a  particular  period.  The 
greatest  political  writers  of  the  present  age  are 
not  exempt  from  this  delusion.  When  M.  de 
Tocqueville  asserts  that  the  evident  tendency  of 
mankind,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  World,  is 
everywhere  to  establish  Democratic  ascenden- 
cy ;  that  the  current  of  popular  ambition,  and 
the  increasing  strength  of  popular  power,  is 
such  as  to  be  altogther  irresistible;  and  that,  for 
good  or  for  evil,  Republican  institutions  are  the 
evident  destiny  of  mankind,  he  is  disregarding 
the  caution  of  the  sage,  and  not  permitting  the  past 
and  the  future  to  predominate  over  the  present 
He  forgets  what  was  the  termination  of  Grecian 
democracy,  what  the  end  of  the  Roman  Repub- 
lic; he  overlooks  the  vast  reaction  which  over 
great  part  of  modern  Europe  succeeded  the  first 
burst  of  the  Protestant  Reformation :  he  shuts 
his  eyes  to  the  transports  of  joy  which  in  Eng- 
land marked  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  and 
the  unanimous  efforts  of  Europe  in  our  own 
times  to  throw  off  the  dreadful  oppression  of  the 
French  Revolution.  The  Eastern  sage  had  a 
far  deeper  insight  into  human  affairs  who  de- 
sired the  sultan  to  inscribe  on  his  ring,  as  the 
moral  alike  for  adverse  and  prosperous  fortune, 
"And  this  too  shall  pass  away." 

So  strongly  has  this  perpetual  recurrence  ot 
action  and  reaction  impressed  itself  G  . 
upon  the  most  profound  observers  ressof^man? 
of  mankind,  that  a  few  deep  think-  kind  notwith 
ers  in  every  age  have  held  that  hu-  standing  thest 
man  affairs  proceed  not  in  a  straight  vlclssltU(les- 
line,  but  in  a  circle;  that,  literally  speaking,  the 
aphorism  is  true,  that  there  is  nothing  new  un- 
der the  sun ;  and  that  what  is  supposed  to  be  the 
infusion  of  fresh  elements  into  society,  and  the 
advent  of  a  new  age  in  the  world,  is,  in  reality, 
nothing  more  than  the  repetition  to  another  state 
or  generation  of  the  same  eternal  round  of  val- 
our, effort,  greatness,  discord,  degeneracy,  and 
decline,  which  from  the  earliest  periods,  like 
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the  seven  ages  of  individual  man,  has  marked 
the  progress  of  nations  from  their  nativity  to 
their  grave.  It  must  be  confessed  that  an  atten- 
tive consideration  of  the  course  of  human  affairs, 
as  they  are  exhibited,  not  in  one  country  or  one 
age,  but  in  an  extended  survey  of  mankind  at 
all  times,  affords,  with  reference  to  individual 
states,  much  reason  for  believing  that  this  dis- 
heartening view  is  well  founded.  But  they  are 
widely  mistaken  who  anticipate  from  that  cir- 
cumstance a  corresponding  succession  of  prog- 
ress and  decline  in  the  general  fortunes  of  man- 
kind. Nothing  seems  better  established,  from 
the  most  extensive  survey  of  the  history  of  man- 
kind, than  the  fact,  that  an  unceasing  progress 
may  be  observed  throughout  all  its  changes 
and  vicissitudes;  that  although  individual  na- 
tions seem  liable  to  the  common  lot  of  mortal- 
ity* yel  lne  fortunes  of  the  human  race  partake 
ol  the  immortality  of  the  works  of  nature;  and 
that,  amid  all  the  successive  rise  and  fall  of  in- 
dividual states,  a  vast  system  for  the  extension 
and  improvement  of  the  species  is  to  be  dis- 
cerned. And  if  a  fanciful  analogy  to  physical 
motion  or  mathematical  figures  is  to  be  admit- 
ted to  illustrate  such  a  progress,  perhaps  the 
nearest  approximation  that  can  be  made  to  it  is, 
to  assimilate  the  advance  of  mankind  to  the 
movement  ascribed  by  the  Ptolemaic  astrono- 
mers, anterior  to  the  days  of  Copernicus,  to  the 
planetary  bodies;  and  to  hold,  that  while  each 
state  performs  in  due  season  its  own  separate 
revolution,  yet  the  centre  round  which  it  re- 
volves sustained  by  the  arm  of  Omnipotence,  is 
continually  advancing. 

If  we  compare  the  extent  of  civilization,  the 
Steady  growth  diffusion  0f  knowledge,  and  the 
ofimprovement  scene  ol  human  happiness  in  the 
through  all  first  ages  recorded  in  authentic  his- 
these  changes.    tory)   ia    the    days    0f   Herodotus, 

with  that  which  now  obtains,  when  the  light, 
then  faintly  glimmering  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  has  spread  over  the  whole  world 
as  far  as  the  waters  of  the  ocean  extend  ;  and  the 
freedom  for  which  the  Grecian  republics  then 
heroically  contended,  has  extended  over  great 
part  of  Europe,  and  into  another  hemisphere ; 
ample  ground  for  the  most  cheering  anticipa- 
tions, in  regard  to  the  future  destiny  of  the  hu- 
man race,  will  be  found  to  exist.  The  Greek, 
the  Carthaginian,  the  Roman,  the  Persian  Em- 
pires have  successively  fallen,  but  the  human 
race  has  survived  all  the  catastrophes  which  for 
a  time  appeared  to  darken  its  prospects ;  and 
the  sacred  fire  transmitted  in  the  human  breast 
from  one  age  to  another,  has  on  every  succes- 
sive occasion  gleamed  forth  with  additional  lus- 
tre, and  now  illuminates  the  whole  world  with 
its  beams. 

A  nearer  examination,  however,  of  the  prog- 
Failure  of  all  ress  of  nations,  and  still  more, 
attempts  to  in-  perhaps,  a  practical  acquaintance 
troduce  any  with  mankind,  under  any  circum- 
lasting  im-  stances  or  stage  of  advancement, 
ircoTdn.on  will  probably  suggest  an  important 
of  mankind  by  modification  of  this  evident  law  ol 
forms  of  gov-  social  progress,  and  unfold  the  prin- 
ernment.  cipal  cause  to  which  the  continued 

failure  of  all  attempts,  by  changes  in  the  form 
of  government,  or  social  condition  of  the  people, 
either  to  elevate  their  character,  increase  their 
happiness,  or  avert  the  numerous  evils  incident 
to  their  situation,  is  to  be  attributed.  The  treas- 
ures of  knowledge,  the  powers  of  art,  the  tri- 
umphs of  science,  constitute  a  permanent  addi- 
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lion  to  the  inheritance  of  mankind;  and  the  art 
of  printing  has  apparently  given  them  a  durable 
existence,  and  forever  preserved  for  future  gen- 
ei  atiuns  the  acquisitions  of  the  past.  But  a  very 
slight  acquaintance  with  men  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  it  is  neither  in  these  acquisitions,  nor 
the  powers  that  they  conler,  that  the  secret  ei- 
ther of  national  strength  or  individual  elevation 
is  to  be  (bund.  Intellectual  cultivation  is  un- 
happily proved,  by  all  history,  to  be  but  too  con- 
sistent will)  moral  neglect;  the  spread  of  knowl- 
edge with  the  dilfusion  of  corruption  ;  the  tri- 
umphs of  art  with  degradation  of  character, 
Nay,  so  uniformly  has  this  melancholy  progress, 
hitherto  at  least,  attended  the  greatest  intellectu- 
al efforts  of  mankind,  that,  till  within  the  lasl 
sixty  years,  it  had  long  passed  into  a  maxim 
with  the  wisest  philosophers  and  the  most  ex- 
perienced observers,  that  moral  elevation  and 
national  greatness  were  inconsistent  with  great 
advancement  in  arts  and  sciences;  and  that,  in 
the  words  of  Bacon,  "in  the  infancy  of  a  state, 
arms  do  prevail ;  in  its  maturity,  arms  and  learn- 
ing for  a  short  season;  in  its  decline,  commerce 
and  the  mechanical  arts." 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution, 
it  was  alranst  universally  imagined 
by  phil^phers  that  the  extension  oAhVworuT 
of  knowledge,  the  humanizing  of  at  the  break- 
manners,  and  the  diffusion  of  edu-  ingoutofthe 
cation,  had  provided  an  effectual  an-  Frencn  Rev- 
tidote  to  this  tendency  to  decay  hith- 
erto always  observable  in  human  affairs,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  discovered  a  remedy  for  almost 
all  the  moral,  and  even  the  physical  evils  of  hu- 
manity. The  more  that  the  writings  of  Vol- 
taire, Rousseau,  Raynal,  and  all  that  school  of 
philosophers,  are  examined,  the  more  clearly 
will  it  appear  that  this  position  formed  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  their  whole  system,  and  that  it  was 
to  illustrate  it  that  all  their  efforts  were  directed. 
Condorcet  expressly  states,  in  his  Life  of  Vol- 
taire, that  that  was  the  cardinal  point  of  his 
philosophy.*  Nor  are  such  doctrines  confined 
to  that  age  or  to  that  country.  The  doctrine  of 
human  perfectibility — the  principle  that  there  is 
an  indefinite  progress  in  human  affairs,  not  only 
in  mechanical  or  scientific  acquisition,  but  in 
moral  elevation  and  social  happiness — is  so 
agreeable  to  the  human  heart,  so  flattering  to  hu- 
man vanity,  and,  withal,  so  nearly  allied  to  the 
generous  affections,  that  it  will,  in  all  probabili- 
ty, to  the  end  of  the  world,  constitute  the  basis 
on  which  all  the  efforts  of  the  popular  party  will 
be  rested,  and  all  the  visions  of  social  ameliora- 
tion justified.  It  is  already  the  prevailing,  in 
fact  almost  universal,  creed  in  America,  which 
hardly  any  writer,  even  of  the  highest  class,  in 
that  land  of  freedom  ventures  to  gainsay;  and 

*  "  Error  and  ignorance  are  the  sole  causes  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  human  race  ;  and  superstitious  errors  are 
the  most  fatal,  because  they  corrupt  the  sources  of  reason, 
and  their  fatal  enthusiasm  leads  to  the  commission  of 
crimes  without  remorse.  The  more  men  are  enlightened, 
the  freer  will  they  be,  and  the  less  will  it  cost  them  to  be- 
come so.  What,  in  those  circumstances,  is  the  duty  of  a 
philosopher  ?  To  attack  superstition  ;  to  demonstrate  to- 
governments  peace,  riches,  power,  as  the  infallible  reward 
of  laws  which  secure  religious  freedom.  He  will  enlighten, 
them  on  all  that  they  have  to  fear  from  the  priests,  whoso 
secret  influence  will  ever  menace  the  repose  of  nations  if 
entire  liberty  of  writing  is  not  guarantied  ;  for,  perhaps, 
before  the  discovery  of  printing,  it  was  impossible  to  ex- 
tricate mankind  from  a  yoke  as  shameful  as  it  is  fatal ; 
and  as  long  as  the  sacerdotal  power  is  not  destroyed  bj 
reason,  there  is  no  medium  between  absolute  debasement 
and  dangerous  disturbances."— Vie  it  Voltaire,  pop 
Condorcet  ;  (Euvrcs  it  Voltaire,  i.,  150. 
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It  is  a  doctrine  which  will  be  found  to  lie  at  the 
root  of  the  principles  of  all  those  numerous  par- 
ties in  Great  Britain  who  aim  at  ameliorating 
the  condiiion  ofmankind  by  merely  altering  their 
political  institutions.  It  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, therefore,  to  inquire  to  what  extent  this 
principle  is  well  founded;  to  examine  how  far 
it  is  consistent  with  the  experience  of  human 
nature;  and  in  what  degree  it  is  warranted  by 
the  past  annals  of  mankind. 

The  French  Revolution  affords  the  most  de- 
Demonstration  cisive  demonstration  which  the  his- 
of  this  fallacy  tory  ot  the  world  has  yet  exhibit- 
which  the  ed  of  the  entire  fallacy  of  this  opin- 
French  Revolu-  jon     rt  was  avowedly  based  by  all 

t  ion  a  [lords.  ,•  ,     .,       ,  .,•'         ,  .      ,J       , 

Us  authors,  both  philosophical  and 

political,  upon  the  principle  of  the  perfectibility 
of  mankind;  this  doctrine  was  repeated  in  all 
their  writings  and  speeches,  till  it  had  passed 
into  a  sort  of  universal  maxim;  it  was  the 
ground  on  which  they  at  once  rested  their  legis- 
lation, and  justified  their  cruelties.  "You  can 
never,"  it  was  said,  "give  the  people  too  much 
power;  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  their 
abusing  it.  Tyranny  in  former  ages  has  arisen 
entirely  from  the  vices  of  kings,  the  ambition  of 
ministers,  and  the  arts  of  priests ;  when  the  great 
and  virtuous  mass  of  the  people  a,°  admitted 
into  the  direction  of  affairs,  these  evils  will  at 
once  cease,  because  those  will  become  the  gov- 
ernors whose  interest  it  is  to  be  well  governed. 
Gentleness,  philanthropy,  wisdom,  may  be  ex- 
pected universally  to  prevail  when  the  sover- 
eignty is  vested  in  those  who  are  all  equally  to 
be  blessed  by  the  establishment  of  these  virtues. 
Possibly  much  suffering  may  have  been  inflict- 
ed, some  injustice  may  doubtless  have  been 
committed,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  in  the  ef- 
fort to  secure  for  themselves  these  blessings ;  but 
these  evils  are  temporary,  and  not  worthy  to  be 
for  a  moment  weighed  against  the  permanent 
blessings  of  Republican  institutions."  We  may 
conceive  what  must  have  been  the  anguish  of 
the  persons,  who,  after  promulgating  and  acting 
upon  these  principles,  found  themselves  and 
their  country  involved  in  unheard-of  miseries 
from  their  effects;  when  they  saw  the  people 
whom  they  had  represented,  and  whom  they  be- 
lieved to  be  so  innocent,  instantly,  on  the  acqui- 
sition of  power,  steeped  in  atrocities  infinitely 
greater  than  had  ever  disgraced  the  government 
of  kings  or  the  councils  of  priests;  and  found 
that  the  middle  class,  whom  they  had  always 
held  out  as  the  secure  depositaries  of  public  vir- 
tue, were  themselves  taking  the  lead  in  the  com- 
mission of  every  species  of  political  atrocity. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  anxiety  to  avoid  witness- 
ing -such  fruits  from  their  efforts  should  have 
led  numbers  even  of  the  most  enlightened  to 
commit  suicide;  that  Roland  should  have  been 
found  dead  on  the  wayside,  wilh  a  writing  in 
his  pocket,  testifying  that  he  "cared  not  to  live 
in  a  world  stained  by  so  many  crimes ;"  and 
that  Condorcet,  who  had  carried  his  dreams  of 
human  perfectibility  so  far  as  to  have  antici- 
pated, from  the  combined  discoveries  of  science, 
and  stilling  of  the  angry  passions  of  the  human 
breast  through  the  spread  of  freedom,  an  exten- 
sion of  human  life  through  indefinite  ages,  should 
have  been  led  to  shorten  his  own  existence  by 
poison  administered  by  his  own  hand. 

The  external  conquests  of  the  French  during 
the  Revolutionary  wars,  and  the  brilliant  but 
devastating  and  disastrous  career  of  Napoleon, 
were  nothing  but  the  application  of  these  princi- 


ples to  the  external  concerns  of  the 
world  This  observation  has  al-  ^TJTS 
ready  been  made  more  than  once  these  expecta- 
in  the  course  of  this  work;  but  it  tions  in  the 
is  one  of  such  vast  importance  that  foreign  ware  of 
it  never  can  be  sufficiently  en-  the  Revolut,on. 
forced,  and  illustrations  of  it  will  be  found  to 
arise  in  almost  every  page  of  this  history.  Of 
all  the  dangers  to  be  anticipated  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  popular  power,  probably  that  which 
was  least  anticipated  was,  that  it  would  lead  to 
a  general  passion  for  war  and  foreign  conquest; 
for  these  evils,  so  severely  felt  in  every  age,  had 
for  long,  by  the  common  consent  of  philoso- 
phers, been  set  down  to  the  ambition  of  kings, 
the  cruelty  of  priests,  or  the  rivalry  of  minis- 
ters. Yet  was  this  effect  immediately  found  to 
follow  from  it,  and  that,  too,  with  such  fury  and 
violence,  that  for  twenty  years  it  deluged  Europe 
with  blood,  and  all  but  prostrated  the  whole  mil- 
itary powers  of  the  Continent  before  the  Repub- 
lican bayonets.  To  any  one,  however,  who 
considers  the  principles  of  human  nature,  the 
immediate  effects  of  a  revolution,  and  the  pas- 
sions which  it  awakens  among  the  people,  it 
must  at  once  appear  that  such  a  result  was  not 
only  probable,  but  unavoidable.  The  dreams  of 
philosophers,  and  the  visions  of  philanthropists, 
anticipated  from  the  establishment  of  govern- 
ment upon  a  highly  Democratic  basis,  the  imme- 
diate and  entire  cessation  of  wars  and  tumults, 
and  the  advent  of  a  general  period  of  philan- 
thropy, benevolence,  and  mutual  charity  among 
mankind.  But  what  was  the  effect  which  ac- 
tually occurred?  Precisely  that  which  any  man 
practically  acquainted  with  human  nature  would 
have  anticipated,  which  the  experience  of  every 
age  had  demonstrated,  and  which  a  few  of  the 
profoundest  thinkers  had  foretold,  viz.,  that  the 
working  classes  were  immediately  thrown  out 
of  employment  by  the  total  cessation  of  trade, 
and  the  universal  terrors  of  the  capitalists;  that 
the  expectations  of  the  middle  ranks  became  un- 
bounded; that  the  wicked  passions  of  the  hu- 
man heart  immediately  burst  into  overwhelming 
activity;  and  that  a  universal  stoppage  of  em- 
ployment and  starvation  among  the  poor  were 
found  to  coincide  with  the  anticipated  social 
resurrection  of  the  state.  At  the  same  time,  the 
government,  from  the  failure  of  the  revenue,  be- 
came utterly  insolvent;  all  the  methods  that 
were  tried  of  restoring  the  finances,  by  confisca- 
tion of  the  property  of  the  Church,  seizure  of  the 
estates  of  the  emigrants,  and  issue  of  assignats, 
proved  entirely  illusory,  and  in  their  ultimate 
effects  became  the  greatest  possible  aggravation 
instead  of  an  alleviation  of  the  public  distress, 
by  the  overwhelming  ruin  which  they  brought 
upon  private  families,  and  the  total  destruclioa 
of  capital  and  credit  which  they  occasioned. 
Thus  the  Republican  French  were  driven  into 
the  career  of  foreign  conquest  alike  by  financial, 
necessity,  Democratic  ambition,  and  popular 
misery;  and  in  its  excitement  and  glories  they 
found  a  transient  compensation  for  their  suffer- 
ings, until  the  oppression  and  wretchedness 
which  it  had  brought  on  other  nations  roused 
a  unanimous  feeling  of  resistance  throughout 
Europe,  and  brought  on  their  dreadful  over- 
throw. 

After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  it  was  confidently 
hoped  by  the  friends  of  popular  in-  Their  failure 
stitutions,  that,  notwithstanding  all  during  the 
her  crimes  and  all   her  sufferings,  Restoration. 
France  at  length  was  about  to  receive  a  reward 
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for  the  strenuous  efforts  she  had  made  in  the 
cause  of  freedom,  and  that,  under  the  sway  of  a 
constitutional  monarch,  the  glorious  fabric  of 
civil  liberty  would  be  permanently  established 
in  that  great  country.  If  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  government  of  the  Restoration  is  alone 
considered,  there  appeared  good  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  this  expectation  was  about  to  be  re- 
alized. During  the  fifteen  years  of  its  weak  but 
gentle  government,  peace  was  preserved;  the 
carnage  of  Napoleon  was  in  great  part  repaired 
by  the  vivifying  powers  of  population  ;  industry 
and  wealth  increased  to  an  incredible  degree ; 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  guarantees  of 
constitutional  liberty,  were  established  to  an  ex- 
tent altogether  unknown  in  Continental  Europe; 
and  the  general  well-being  of  the  people  indica- 
ted the  existence  of  a  salutary  administration  of 
public  affairs.  But  all  this  was  as  nothing  to  the 
Revolutionists,  "as  long  as  Mordecai  the  Jew 


sal  at  the  king's  gate.' 


The  government  of  the 


Restoration  was  obnoxious,  for  it  reminded  them, 
how  innocently  soever  on  the  part  of  the  royal 
family,  of  the  days  of  their  humiliation;  the 
passions  of  the  Revolution,  long  pent  up,  came 
at  last  to  require  a  vent;  the  restraints  of  mo- 
rality, law,  and  order  were  felt  as  insupportable 
by  a  people  accustomed  to  the  license  of  anarchy 
and  the  splendours  of  military  conquests;  and 
the  imbecile  hands  of  a  race  of  pacific  monarchs 
proved  unequal  to  the  task  of  restraining  the 
fiery  coursers  of  a  Revolution.  Thus  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  Restoration  fell,  and  with  it  all  the 
hopes  of  governing  France  by  the  powers  of  a 
constitutional  monarchy,  and  the  moral  influ- 
ences of  religion,  morality,  and  public  spirit. 
In  the  vigorous  hands  of  Louis  Philippe,  a  very 
different  and  far  more  suitable  mode  of  govern- 
ment to  the  spirit  of  the  nation  has  been  estab- 
lished. The  forms  of  a  constitutional  monarchy 
were  retained,  but  its  spirit  was  annihilated;  the 
army  was  immensely  augmented ;  the  public  ex- 
penditure increased  a  half;  the  ordonnances 
which  had  occasioned  the  fall  of  Charles  X. 
were  re-enacted  with  additional  severity;  formi- 
dable fortifications  erected  round  Paris ;  an  army 
of  sixty  thousand  men  permanently  quartered  in 
its  neighbourhood,  and  the  reality  of  military 
government  established. 

Still,  the  advocates  of  Democratic  equality, 
And  in  the  an& tne  believers  in  human  perfect- 
revolutmns  of  ibility,  were  not  discouraged.  They 
the  South  of  looked  for  a  realization  of  their 
Europe.  dreams  in  the  efforts  of  the  Carbo- 

nari of  Naples,  of  the  patriots  of  Piedmont,  and 
of  the  ultra-liberals  of  Spain.  Disheartening 
indeed  was  the  results  of  all  these  expectations. 
In  the  two  former  countries,  the  efforts  of  the 
Republicans  were  overthrown  with  hardly  any 
resistance  ;  in  the  latter,  the  attempts  of  the  Rev- 
olutionists, after  occasioning  a  dreadful  civil 
war,  which  for  eight  years  bathed  the  Peninsula 
in  blood,  have  terminated  in  the  prostration  of 
the  crown,  the  ruin  of  the  country,  the  destruc- 
tion of  freedom,  and  the  establishment  of  a  mil- 
itary despotism,  rivalling  in  severity,  as  the  pre- 
vious efforts  of  its  supporters  had  equalled  in 
atrocity,  that  which  formed  the  termination  and 
punishment  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Even  then,  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the  believers 
And  in  the  re-  m  tne  innocence  of  mankind  and 
suits  of  Amer-  the  doctrine  of  human  perfectibil- 
ican  equality,  jjy  were  not  altogether  cast  down. 
"These  calamitous  results,  it  was  said,  were  the 
consequences  only  of  the  corruptive  oppressions 


and  vices  of  the  Old  World  :  the  reaction  against 
ages  of  former  misrule  has  been  so  violent  as  to 
have  defeated  its  object,  and  thence  the  general 
failure  of  all  attempts  to  establish  liberty  and 
equality  in  the  Old  World.  But  in  the  New,  a 
very  different  result  may  be  anticipated;  there 
the  human  race  have  begun  their  career  unman- 
acled  by  the  fetters  of  former  despotism;  no  pre- 
existing evils  exist  to  avenge ;  the  career  of  free- 
dom will  be  unstained  by  blood,  and  amid  the 
untrodden  riches,  and  unbounded  capabilities  of 
its  forests,  the  glorious  fabric  of  liberty  will  be 
founded  on  the  basis  of  universal  education  and 
equality."  How  have  these  expectations  been 
realized'?  Why,  in  no  other  way  than  that, 
amid  all  the  unbounded  room  for  expansion 
which  the  human  race  there  enjoys,  the  innate 
propensities  of  the  human  heart  have  been  not 
less  conspicuous  than  on  the  old  theatre  of  Eu- 
ropean contention;  that  even  the  boundless  rich- 
es of  the  Far  West  have  not  been  able  to  furnish 
an  adequate  vent  for  the  selfish  and  angry  pas- 
sions of  the  human  breast ;  that  all  the  attempts 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  their  millions  of 
slaves  have  been  strenuously  resisted  in  one 
part  of  the  country,  while  in  another  the  most 
violent  attacks  have  been  made  upon  the  national 
establishments,  on  which  the  credit  and  even  the 
existence  of  the  mercantile  classes  were  depend- 
ant; that  bankruptcy  and  ruin,  to  an  unheard  of 
extent,  have  prostrated  commercial  wealth,  and 
popular  injustice  has  already  begun  to  proclaim 
the  necessity  of  abolishing  the  national  debt; 
that  independence  of  thought,  and  dignity  of 
character,  have  been  crushed  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing power  of  numbers  ;  and  that  deeds  of  vio- 
lence have  been  perpetrated  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  by  the  tyrant  majority,  with  entire 
impunity,  of  so  frightful  a  character,  that  they 
exceed  in  cruelty  all  the  savage  atrocity  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  have  made  the  Ameri- 
cans fain  to  seek  a  parallel  for  them  in  the  hide- 
ous persecutions  and  iniquities  which  have  for- 
ever disgraced  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

Great  hopes  were  at  one  time  entertained  in 
the  British  islands  that  the  vast  Failure  of  their 
organic  change  which  convulsed  hopes  in  the 
the  country  in  1832  would  termi-  British  islands, 
nate  in  such  an  improved  frame  of  government 
as  would  in  this  asylum  of  constitutional  free- 
dom at  last  realize  the  hopes  of  so  many  of  the 
ardent  friends  of  humanity.  Hitherto,  however, 
the  result  has  certainly  not  been  such  as  to  jus- 
tify the  opinion  that  this  country  is  destined  to 
form  any  exception  to  the  inferences  deducible 
from  so  many  previous  examples  of  anticipated 
success  and  realized  failure.  It  will  be  the  prov- 
ince of  some  future  historian  to  point  out  with 
pride  the  superior  moderation  and  order  which 
have  distinguished  the  English  Revolution  from 
the  more  sanguinary  convulsions  by  which  it 
has  been  surrounded,  and  the  greater  ease  with 
which  its  inhabitants  have  fallen  back,  after  the 
contest  was  over,  into  habits  of  peace,  and  the 
established  channels  of  constitutional  warfare. 
Yet  must  he  at  the  same  time  record,  that  symp- 
toms of  no  unequivocal  kind  have  appeared,  of 
as  dangerous  a  spirit  in  the  lower  classes  of  the 
English  people,  as  in  the  most  violently-excited 
portions  of  the  French  population;  that  the 
flames  of  Bristol,  of  Nottingham,  and  of  Bir- 
mingham, have  demonstrated  that  the  torch  can 
be  wielded  with  as  infuriated  hands  in  Great 
Britain  as  either  in  France  or  America;  that 
the  dreams  of  the  Socialists,  and  the  projects  of 
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the  Chartists,  tend  to  a  demoralization  of  society 
as  thorough,  and  spoliation  of  properly  as  com- 
plete, as  were  contemplated  by  the  followers  of 
Baboeuff  or  the  partisans  of  Chaumette ;  that 
the  complaint  ol  the  working  classes  now  is, 
that  none  of  their  grievances  have  been  removed 
by  the  diffusion  of  more  popular  power  into  the 
Legislature,  while  the  relief  of  the  destitute 
has,  by  Democratic  selfishness,  been  grievously 
abridged  ;  that  the  comparatively  bloodless  ter- 
mination of  the  strife  in  Great  Britain,  on  the 
whole,  is  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  patriotic 
conduct  and  bold  front  of  the  holders  of  property 
than  to  the  greater  gentleness  or  sense  of  justice 
in  its  enemies;  and  that,  in  external  affairs,  the 
spirit  of  Democratic  government,  at  once  parsi- 
monious at  home  and  aggressive  abroad,  has  not 
only  induced  the  most  lbrmidable  financial  em- 
barrassments in  the  state,  but  involved  the  na- 
tion in  disasters  greater  than  it  had  ever  before 
experienced,  and  which  have  shaken  to  its 
foundation  the  solid  fabric  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. 

Consequences  so  uniform,  and  yet  so  unex- 

™.  ...  pected  by  the  advocates  of  human 
Thisallflows   r     r     ...•:,..  .,      .,  .    .         ,.. 

from  the  gen-  perfectibility,  evidently  point  to  the 

era]  corrup-  operation  of  some  great  law  of  na- 
tion of  man-  ture,  against  which  all  these  efforts 
for  social  amelioration  have  been  so 
signally  shattered,  and  which  in  every  age  has 
led  to  the  speedy  discomfiture  of  every  project 
formed  for  the  improvement  of  human  institu- 
tions, based  on  Democratic  principles.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  see  what  it  is  that  has  occasioned  all 
these  results,  and  so  often  blasted  the  hopes  of  so 
many  of  the  warmest  friends  of  humanity.  It  is 
no  new  or  unknown  principle  that  has  had  this 
effect;  it  is  announced  in  the  earliest  records  of 
humanity,  and  stands  proclaimed  in  every  sub- 
sequent page  of  history;  but  it  is  a  doctrine 
which  the  self-love  of  mankind  will,  to  the  end 
of  the  world,  always  render  the  last  to  be  gener- 
ally received.  It  is  the  principle  of  human  cor- 
ruption. 

In  referring  to  this  principle,  it  is  not  meant  to 
What  is  meant  assert,  as  has  been  sometimes  erro- 
by  this  princi-  neously  imagined  by  divines,  that 
Ple-  any  inherent  taint  has  descended  to 

the  human  race  from  the  fall  of  our  first  parents, 
like  an  hereditary  physical  disease,  independent 
of  their  own  actings  as  free  agents.  For  such  a 
position  no  authority  can  be  found  in  any  pas- 
sage of  Scripture  when  properly  considered;  nor 
is  any  countenance  given  to  it,  either  by  our  in- 
nate sense  of  justice,  or  observation  of  the  Di- 
vine administration.  What  is  meant  is  a  differ- 
ent position,  equally  consonant  to  the  Divine  jus- 
tice and  to  the  experience  of  mankind,  viz.,  that 
every  individual  is  born  innocent,  but  with  dispo- 
sitions to  evil,  and  dispositions  so  strong,  that  in 
no  instance  whatever  is  their  effect  altogether 
avoided;  and  that,  without  the  most  sedulous 
care  and  incessant  efforts,  aided  by  all  the  influ- 
ence of  religion,  every  person  will  inevitably  be 
led,  underthe  guidance  of  hispassions,  into  crim- 
inal actions.  Whether  such  a  doctrine  is  con- 
sistent with  human  nature,  may  be  left  to  the  in- 
nate consciousness  of  every  human  breast.  Let 
him  that  feels  himself  innocent  throw  the  first 
stone.  Whether  it  is  consistent  with  the  experi- 
ence of  mankind  in  private  life,  may  be  deter- 
mined by  every  one  from  the  conduct  of  the  per- 
sons with  whom  he  is  acquainted,  and  the  more 
extensive  and  practical  that  acquaintance  is,  the 
more  strong  will  be  his  convictions  on  the  sub- 


ject; and  in  social  affairs  and  the  contests  of 
nations  its  truth  is  loudly  proclaimed  in  every 
page  of  history,  from  the  origin  of  the  human 
race  to  the  present  hour.  Nevertheless,  it  is  prob- 
ably the  last  doctrine  that  ever  will  be  embraced 
by  the  great  body  of  mankind  ;  and  the  insensi- 
bility to  it,  or  determination  to  resist  it,  is  the 
real  cause  of  the  whole  innumerable  disasters 
which,  in  every  age,  have  made  Democratic  as- 
cendency terminate  in  misery,  bloodshed,  and 
ruin.  Superficial  observers  will  ask,  What  has 
social  amelioration,  or  political  discussion  to  do 
with  theological  disputes,  or  questions  of  origi- 
nal sin  7  they  might  as  well  ask  what  has  popu- 
lation to  do  with  the  passion  of  sex,  or  warlike 
triumphs  with  military  courage. 

Concede  to  the  popular  party  and  the  advocates 
of  human  perfectibility  the  principles  -. 
with  which  they  uniformly  set  out,  cTseo^nces 
and  which  they  hold  out  as  axioms  of  the  princi- 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  po-  pies  of  per- 
litical  philosophy,  and  it  is  utterly  fectlbillty- 
impossible  to  resist  the  conclusions  for  Republi- 
can institutions  and  self-government,  for  which 
they  contend.  Admit,  with  them,  that  the  hu- 
man mind  is  naturally  inclined  to  gentleness, 
benevolence,  and  philanthropy;  that  the  savage 
or  the  hunter  is  a  model  of  every  virtue;  that 
angry  passions  are  instilled  into  the  breast  of 
man  in  subsequent  times  by  the  tyranny  of  kings, 
the  delusions  of  priests,  and  the  oppression  of 
wealth;  concede  the  dogma  that  the  light  of 
knowledge  and  the  progress  of  education  are  fit- 
ted to  extirpate  all  the  cruel  and  savage  propen- 
sities of  mankind,  and  prepare  the  world  for  the 
general  reign  of  innocence  and  peace ;  admit  that 
the  many,  if  permitted  to  govern,  will  avoid  the 
passions,  iniquities,  and  cupidity  of  the  few,  and 
the  argument  for  self-government  becomes  irre- 
sistible. Ut  cives  feliciter  vivant,  is  unquestiona- 
bly the  object  both  of  legislation  and  political  phi- 
losophy ;  and  if  it  be  once  discovered  that  the 
principles  of  the  majority  of  mankind  will  al- 
ways be  inclined  to  the  side  of  moderation,  vir- 
tue, and  wisdom,  it  is  impossible  too  soon  to 
commence,  by  universal  Democratic  institutions, 
the  advent  of  the  second  age  of  gold. 

Concede,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  Christan 
philosopher,  or  the  experienced  ob-  opposite  effects 
server  of  mankind,  the  conclusions  of  the  Christian 
at  which  they  both  arrive;  admit,  doctrine  of  gen- 
with  them,  that  the  human  heart  eral  corruption, 
contains  the  spring  at  once  of  good  and  of  bad 
actions;  that  the  former,  though  often  predomi- 
nant in  the  end,  by  the  influence  of  religion,  ef- 
fort, and  cultivation,  are  uniformly  weaker  in  the 
outset  than  the  latter;  admit,  what  few  experi- 
enced in  the  ways  of  man  will  be  inclined  to 
deny,  that  the  "  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things, 
and  desperately  wicked ;"  admit,  with  them,  that 
the  temptations  to  sin  are  powerful,  immediate, 
and  such  as  instantly  strike  and  captivate  the 
senses,  while  the  inducements  to  virtue  are  re- 
mote, slow  of  growth,  and  difficult  of  execution; 
that  imviediate  gratification  and  pleasure  are  the 
rewards  held  out  by  the  former,  and  labour,  ef- 
fort, and  self-denial  the  sacrifices  required  in  the 
commencement  by  the  latter;  admit,  farther,  that 
these  opposite  sets  of  motives  to  action  are  pla- 
ced before  beings  universally  desirous  of  imme- 
diate enjoyment,  and  in  comparatively  few  in- 
stances accessible  to  the  influence  of  remote  or 
distant  considerations;  admit  these  things,  and 
it  will  at  once  appear  that  the  idea  of  self-gov- 
ernment is  an  entire  delusion  j  that  the  great 
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body  of  mankind,  if  left  to  themselves,  will  plunge 
headlong  into  the  career  which  promises  imme- 
diate gratification  to  their  interests  or  their  pas- 
sions, without  any  regard  to  ultimate  consequen- 
ces, whether  in  this  world  or  the  next;  and  that 
violence,  injustice,  and  ultimate  bloodshed,  must 
inevitably  result  from  opening  the  floodgates 
which  admit  the  unrestrained  passions  of  the 
human  heart  to  bear  upon  the  direction  of  pub- 
lic affairs. 

Discrepancies,  not  less  irreconcilable,  separate 
the  two  parties  which  now  divide 
mankind,  in  regard  to  the  intellectu- 
al powers  of  the  majority  of  men  in 
all  ages.  The  advocates  of  human 
perfectibility  admit  that  in  limes 
past  the  majority  of  men  in  most  countries  have 
been  unfit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  work  of  legis- 
lation, and  that  they  have  been,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, of  necessity  subjected  to  the  government  of 
a  few.  But  this,  they  allege,  was  owing  entirely 
to  the  want  of  education  and  intellectual  culti- 
vation ;  that  a  totally  different  result  may  be  an- 
ticipated from  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the 
spread  of  education,  and  the  habit  of  political 
discussion ;  and  that,  great  as  have  been  the  dan- 
gers of  suddenly  admitting  benighted  man  into 
the  exercise  of  political  rights,  they  would  all 
vanish,  like  the  shades  of  night,  before  the  rising 
sun  of  knowledge. 

The  more  experienced  observers  of  human 
Opposite  con-  aSairs  reason  after  a  different  man- 
elusions  of  ex-  ner.  They  maintain  that  the  great 
perience  on  distinction  between  the  mass  of  man- 
th.s  subject.      kind  and  the  smaU  body  of  thinkin„ 

men  to  be  found  among  them  consists  in  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  by  which  they  are  influenced  by 
distant  consequences;  that  in  all  assemblies  of 
men,  of  whatever  rank,  if  at  all  numerous,  there 
is  nothing  so  difficult  as  to  induce  the  majority 
to  take  into  view  remote  consequences;  that  pres- 
ent relief,  present  gratification,  or  present  advan- 
tage, constitute  the  motives  which  universally 
sway  the  great  majority ;  and  that  these  dispo- 
sitions are  even  more  conspicuous  among  the 
middle  and  working  classes  of  society  than  in 
those  possessed  of  property,  and  having  had  the 
advantage  of  a  moral  and  refined  education.  Tf 
this  proposition  be  conceded,  it  at  once  strikes 
at  the  root  of  the  possibility  of  successfully  in- 
trusting the  management  of  public  affairs  to  a 
mere  majority  of  men,  independent  of  the  quali- 
fication of  property  or  education,  since  the  very 
first  requisite  of  government  is  to  foresee  and 
guard  against  dangers  which  are  not  visible  to, 
or  are  disregarded  by,  the  majority  of  men  ;  and 
the  very  derivation  of  the  epithet  applied  to  the 
Supreme  Being — Providence — implies  that  the 
quality  of  foresight  is  the  one  which  forms  the 
leading  characteristic  of  government  in  the  Su- 
preme Ruler  of  the  universe. 

These  two  subjects  of  the  general  corrupt 
These  oppo-  tendencies  of  the  human  heart,  and 
site  views  will  of  the  universal  want  of  foresight 
forever  divide  among  the  majority  of  men,  consti- 
mankmd.  tute  tne  fundamental  points  of  dif- 
ference between  the  two  parties  which  now  di- 
vide the  world;  and  neither  will  ever  be  able  to 
maintain  a  successful  combat  against  the  other, 
either  by  reason  or  force  of  arms,  but  by  con- 
stantly basing  their  arguments  upon  one  or  the 
other  of  these  grounds.  Sanguine  visions  of  the 
future,  exalted  conceptions  of  the  capacity  and 
virtue  of  human  nature,  warm  anticipations  of 
the  ultimate  destinies  of  the  species,  ever  have 


and  ever  will  constitute  the  strength  of  the  popu- 
lar party,  and  will  in  every  age  not  fail  to  enlist 
on  their  side,  not  only  the  selfish  and  the  vicious, 
who  aim  at  the  destruction  of  every  restraint, 
human  and  Divine,  but  also  a  considerable,  and, 
sometimes,  an  overwhelming  portion  of  the  phi- 
lanthropic, the  enthusiastic,  and  the  benevolent 
in  all  classes.  A  constant  recurrence,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  human  iniquity,  a  loud  denuncia- 
tion of  the  extent  to  which  it  pervades  all  ranks 
and  all  classes,  a  sedulous  inculcating  of  the 
principle  that  virtue  can  be  attained  only  by  ex- 
ertion and  religious  influence,  and  that  the  direc- 
tion of  affairs  can  be  intrusted  only  to  those 
whose  habits  of  foresight,  moral  and  mental 
qualifications,  entitle  them  to  assume  the  lead, 
must  be  the  basis  on  which  the  principles  of  the 
opposite  party  must  be  rested.  As  oblivion  of 
the  past,  and  anticipation  only  of  the  future,  con- 
stitute the  strength  of  the  one  party,  so  actual 
experience  and  historical  authority  furnish  the 
strength  of  the  other.  Hence  the  one  alleges 
that  history  is  an  old  almanac;  the  other,  that 
it  is  the  great  basis  on  which  all  political  knowl- 
edge must  be  reared.  But  the  latter  principles 
will  never  be  placed  on  a  proper  foundation,  nor 
will  those  who  hold  them  ever  assume  a  position 
from  which  they  cannot  by  possibility  be  forced, 
until  they  fairly  take  their  stand  on  this  ground, 
and  boldly  front  all  the  obloquy  to  which  it  will 
expose  them ;  but  if  they  do  so,  their  principles, 
however  disagreeable  to  human  vanity,  can  never 
be  overthrown;  for  experience  will  ever  demon- 
strate their  universal  application,  and  the  very 
men  who  are  most  loud  in  declaiming  against 
their  falsehood  will,  in  general,  by  their  con.luct, 
afford  the  most  signal  proof  of  their  truth. 

These  considerations  explain  a  fact  which 
would  otherwise  be  wholly  inexpli-  „,.  , 

iii        .1       -li  •        J    r      .  •    i      1  his  explains 

cable,  but  the  illustrations  of  which  how  Christi- 
may,  nevertheless,  be  observed  in  anityisob- 
every  page  of  history,  viz.,  that  the  noxious  to 
popular  and  Democratic  party,  so  emocracJ- 
far  from  resting  on  the  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  in  general  evince  the  most  deadly 
hostility  to  its  tenets,  and  that  its  principles  form 
the  corner-stone  of  the  opposite  body,  who  en- 
deavour to  maintain  the  ascendency  of  property 
and  education.  During  the  first  fervour  of  the 
Reformation,  indeed,  the  stubborn  supporters  of 
religious  freedom  formed  a  temporary  alliance 
with  political  enthusiasts,  and  the  Puritans  of 
Cromwell  stood  side  by  side  with  the  Republi- 
cans and  fifth  monarchy-men ;  but  that  was  a 
temporary  union,  arising  from  mutual  necessity, 
which  did  not  long  survive  the  circumstances 
which  gave  it  birth.  Religious  freedom,  in  truth, 
was  the  object  for  which  the  Protestants  fought 
in  the  sixteenth  century;  civil  liberty  was  re- 
garded only  so  far  as  it  might  prove  conducive 
to  spiritual  independence.  It  wa?  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  that  the  real  Democratic  spirit 
was  first  fully  developed,  and  then  it  was  at  once 
rested  on  the  dogma  of  human  perfectibility:  its 
advocates  loudly  proclaimed  the  native  inno- 
cence of  man,  and  inculcated  a  total  separation 
from  all  restraints  of  religion;  and,  before  tne 
close  of  the  contest,  the  contending  parties  had 
universally  hoisted  their  true  colours,  and  liber- 
ty, philosophy,  indulgence,  were  inscribed  on  the 
banners  on  the  one  side ;  and  religion,  self-denial, 
duty,  on  those  of  the  other. 

If  we  consider,  however,  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion,  such  a  result  must  appear,  at 
first  sight,  not  a  little  surprising.     More  than 
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any  religion  that  ever  existed,  the 
i^cyof01"  religion  of  the  Gospel  provides  for 
Christian  the  poor,  and  enjoins  duties  on  the 
■with  popular  great  among  mankind.  Alone  of  all 
principles.  other  fajtnS)  jt  frorn  the  outset  pro- 
claims the  universal  equality  of  mankind  in  the 
sight  of  Heaven;  it  preaches,  in  an  especial 
manner,  the  Gospel  to  the  poor;  it  denounces 
greater  risks  of  ultimate  punishment  to  the  rich 
than  to  the  indigent,  and  incessantly  inculcates 
the  duty  of  charity  to  the  unfortunate  as  the  first 
of  Christian  graces,  and  which  will  alone  cover 
a  multitude  of  sins.  How,  then,  has  it  happen- 
ed that  a  faith  of  this  description,  inculcating 
doctrines  so  eminently  favourable  to  the  poorer 
ranks,  and  so  subversive  of  all  distinction  in  the 
different  classes  of  men,  at  least  in  moral  re- 
sponsibility, has  not  been  universally  seized  upon 
as  the  very  corner-stone  of  the  popular  party 
throughout  the  globe1? 

Simply  because  it  at  the  same  time  inculcates 
Causes  of  the  tne  doctrine  of  human  corruption; 
hostility  of  because,  if  it  announces  the  univer- 
Democracy  to  sal  equality  of  men  in  the  sight  of 
il-  Heaven,  it  as  loudly  proclaims  their 

universal  tendency  to  guilty  indulgence ;  because 
it  gives  no  countenance  to  the  idea  that  altera- 
tions in  the  form  of  government,  how  important 
soever  in  themselves,  will  be  of  the  least  effect 
in  remedying  human  evils,  unless  accompanied 
or  preceded  by  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
active  dispositions  of  men ;  and  that  the  only 
reform  which  is  likely  to  be  of  the  least  efficacy 
is  the  reform  of  the  human  heart.  Sedulously 
avoiding  the  mention  of  external  things,  hardly 
ever  alluding  to  the  forms  either  of  civil  or  ec- 
clesiastical government,  except  to  inculcate  obe- 
dience to  existing  authority,  it  as  uniformly  pro- 
claims the  equal  responsibility  of  the  governors 
and  the  governed,  and  imposes  upon  both,  under 
equal  sanctions,  the  duty  of  integrity  in  conduct 
and  charity  in  feeling.  It  loudly  proclaims  the 
iniquity  of  the  world  and  the  miseries  of  man- 
kind ;  it  tells  us  that  a  remedy  exists  for  these 
multifarious  evils;  but  it  tells  us,  at  the  same 
time,  that  that  remedy  does  not  consist  in  sub- 
stituting the  government  of  the  many  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  few.  but  in  the  adoption  by  all, 
•whether  in  or  out  of  authority,  of  the  golden  rule, 
to  do  to  others  as  they  would  that  they  should  do 
unto  them.  Thence  it  is  that  the  religion  of  the 
Gospel  is  so  generally  obnoxious  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party  all  the  world  over;  for  it  at  once 
strikes  at  the  root  of  their  dreams  of  human  per- 
fectibility, and  announces,  as  the  only  remedy 
for  existing  evils,  the  extirpation  of  existing  and 
wide-spread  wickedness.  It  prescribes  a  contest 
to  the  many  as  well  as  to  the  few  ;  but  it  is  not 
a  contest  with  temporal  power,  but  with  spiritual 
temptation;  its  theatre  is  not  the  arena  of  poli- 
tics, but  the  recesses  of  the  breast.  And  yet 
few  experienced  observers,  either  of  the  streams 
of  human  events,  or  mankind  as  they  exist  around 
them,  will  probably  doubt  that  it  is  there  only 
that  a  really  efficacious  reform  can  be  adopted ; 
and  that,  if  the  one  thing  needful  is  generally 
done,  then  it  is  of  comparatively  little  impor- 
tance what  is  effected  elsewhere. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  arriving  at  the  conclu- 
General  re-  s'on  tnat  alterations  in  the  form  of 
suit  as  to  the  government  should  be  the  great  ob- 
corruptionof   ject  of  patriotic  effort,  and  that  im- 

classes.  portant  social  benefits  may  be  effect- 
ed by  such  changes,  unattended  with  moral  im- 
Drovement,  the  precepts  of  religion,  equally  with 


the  results  of  experience,  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  secure  foundation  that  can  be  laid 
for  general  amelioration  is  in  private  rectitude; 
that  the  heart  is,  literally  speaking,  the  fountain 
from  which  the  issues  both  of  individual  and  so- 
cial improvement  must  flow;  and  that,  unless 
moral  and  religious  cultivation  have  preceded 
the  acquisition  of  political  power,  it  will  speedi- 
ly be  converted  into  an  engine  merely  for  indul- 
ging all  the  worst  passions  of  the  human  breast. 
And  this  explains  how  it  happens  that  in  some 
simple  and  remote  countries,  such  as  the  Swiss 
cantons,  even  a  pure  Democracy  has  been  found 
to  exist  for  centuries  without  inducing  any  pub- 
lic calamities;  while  in  others,  more  advanced 
in  civilization,  no  sooner  have  political  privile- 
ges been  given  to  the  people,  than  they  instantly 
applied  them  to  the  worst  purposes,  fell  under 
the  dominion  of  the  most  selfish  characters  in 
the  community,  and,  like  victorious  soldiers  af- 
ter the  storm  of  a  town,  broke  out  into  the  most 
unbridled  excesses  of  rapine,  lust,  and  social 
conflagration.  It  is  the  want  of  moral  restraint 
which  lets  in  all  this  flood  of  evils;  and,  gener- 
ally speaking,  the  danger  of  their  overwhelming 
society  upon  the  acquisition  of  power  by  the  peo- 
ple is  just  in  proportion  to  the  absence  of  reli- 
gious influence,  the  age,  and  corrupted  state  of 
the  community. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  any  class  of  society  is 
exempt  from  this  inherent  weak-  The  j,,^^,,. 
ness;  or  that  in  any  hands,  whether  als  in  all  ranks 

few  or  many,  the  possession  of  pOW-   are  equally  in- 

er  is  not  likely  to  lead  to  its  abuses.  clined  toevil- 
All  have  equal  need  of  the  internal  restraint  of 
moral  principle;  and  all,  to  improve  that  princi- 
ple, require  external  coercion.  Whoever  asserts 
that  the  absolute  government  of  kings  is  the  best 
form  of  civil  society,  and  that  they  maybe  safe- 
ly intrusted  with  the  uncontrolled  direction  of 
human  affairs,  is  a  mere  flatterer  of  courts,  and 
his  opinion  is  belied  by  every  page  of  history. 
Whoever  asserts  that  an  oligarchy  or  an  aris- 
tocracy stand  in  need  of  no  restraint,  because 
their  interests  are  identified  with  those  of  the 
people  on  their  estates,  and  because  the  greatest 
efforts  of  nations  have  been  achieved  by  their 
means,  is  not  less  insensible  to  the  evidence  of 
facts,  or  less  apt,  if  his  opinions  are  implicitly 
followed,  to  mislead  the  world.  Whoever  as- 
serts that  the  great  body  of  mankind  are  capable 
of  the  arduous  duty  of  self-government,  that 
Democratic  institutions  are  the  only  true  found- 
ation for  good  administration,  and  that  abuse  of 
power  need  never  be  apprehended  in  their  hands, 
because  they  are  at  once  beyond  its  seductions 
and  exposed  to  its  evils,  is  not  less  a  sycophant 
of  power  than  the  eulogist  of  courts  or  the  min- 
ion of  aristocracy ;  and  his  flatteries  are  only  the 
more  dangerous  that  they  are  addressed  to  a  lar- 
ger, a  more  impassioned,  and  a  less  enlightened 
circle  than  is  to  be  found  either  in  the  halls  of 
princes  or  the  precincts  of  nobles. 

How,  then,  has  it  happened,  if  all  mankind  are 
thus  equally  corrupt,  and  disposed  w,     ,    . 
to  farm  out  political  power  for  no  difference  j„ 
other  purpose  but  self-aggrandize-  the  effect  of 
ment,  that  so  marked  a  distinction  civil  govem- 
is  to  be  observed  in  the  different  ef-  ™ndl  on  man" 
fects  of  different  forms  of  govern- 
ment upon  human  society ;  and  whence  the  as- 
tonishing variety  in  the  progress  and  elevation 
of  mankind  at  different  periods  of  the  world,  and 
under  the  influence  of  different  forms  of  govern- 
ment?   The  question  is  a  natural  one,  and,  if 
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the  foregoing  principles  are  well  founded,  it  must 
meet  with  a  solution  in  consistency  with  them. 
And  a  very  slight  consideration  must  be  suffi- 
cient to  explain,  not  only  how  this  great  diversi- 
fy has  happened,  but  to  point  in  the  most  deci- 
sive manner  to  the  ibrm  of  government  which 
promises  the  greatest  social  happiness  and  pub- 
lic elevation. 

Since  the  creation  of  man,  a  vast  majority, 
Monarchical  probably  at  least  nine  tenths,  of  the 
government:  human  race  have  existed  under  the 
its  advantages,  government  of  single  monarchs  or 
chiefs,  exercising  nearly  absolute  power  within 
their  separate  principalities.  Not  to  mention 
other  examples  that  must  be  familiar  to  every 
reader,  the  whole  of  Asia,  embracing  six  hun- 
dred millions  of  inhabitants,  or  nearly  two  thirds 
of  the  whole  human  race,  has,  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  present  hour,  been  uniformly  gov- 
erned by  the  absolute  power  of  a  single  individ- 
ual. Certain  restraints  upon  the  uncontrolled 
exercise  of  human  power  have  no  doubt  existed 
in  Asia,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world; 
but  they  consist  not  in  any  limitation  of  power 
in  the  sultan,  or  chief,  but  in  his  occasional  de- 
thronement: the  remedy  against  the  evils  of  op- 
pression is  not  tbe  limitation  of  authority,  but 
the  murder  of  the  despot.  Great  as  have  been 
the  evils  which,  in  every  age,  have  flowed  from 
the  selfishness,  the  rapacity,  and  iniquities  of 
these  arbitrary  governors  of  their  species,  it  is 
yet  evident  that  there  must  be  some  general  and 
substantial  benefits  which  have  resulted  from 
their  rule,  or  it  would  long  ago  have  been  ter- 
minated by  the  common  consent  of  mankind. 
Lightly  as  European  independence  may  think 
of  Asiatic  despotism,  philosophy  will  not  de- 
spise a  system  of  government  under  which  two 
thirds  of  the  human  race  have  subsisted  from  the 
beginning  of  time;  and  which  is  so  firmly  root- 
ed in  universal  consent,  that  no  amount  of  tyran- 
ny on  the  part  of  individual  sovereigns,  and  no 
changes  resulting  from  religion  or  conquest, 
have  ever  made  them  for  one  moment  think  of 
altering  it.  Whatever  is  found  to  have  existed 
to  a  great  extent  among  mankind  for  a  very  long 
period,  must  necessarily  have  been  attended  with 
great  practical  advantages  which  have  overbal- 
anced its  evils ;  and  the  sagacious  observer  of 
such  institutions,  if  he  cannot  discover  their  util- 
ity, will  rather  suspect  that  his  powers  of  obser- 
vation have  been  defective,  than  that  mankind, 
for  so  long  a  period,  and  over  so  great  a  surface, 
have  obstinately  persisted  in  what  was  destruc- 
tive to  themselves.  But  it  is  evident  what  has 
occasioned  this  uniformity  of  government  in  the 
East ;  the  advantages  of  despotism  are  as  clear- 
ly marked  as  its  evils.  They  consist  in  the 
rude,  but  effective  coercion  of  human  passion 
by  the  vigorous  hand  of  single  administration; 
the  substitution,  it  may  be,  of  the  oppression  of 
one  for  what  certainly  would  be  the  licentious- 
ness of  all. 

Aristocratic  societies  are  those  which,  in  eve- 
Aristocratic  ry  a8e>  nave  made  the  most  durable 
government:  impression  on  human  affairs;  and, 
its  evils  and  where  patrician  rule  has  been  com- 
advautagea.  bined  with  a  certain  development  of 
democratic  energy  in  society,  they  have  led  to 
the  greatest  and  the  most  splendid  of  human 
achievements.  The  Empires  of  Carthage  and 
Rome  in  ancient,  and  of  Great  Britain  in  mod- 
ern times,  are  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  un- 
der no  other  form  of  government  is  it  possible  to 
combine  such  great  and  heroic  achievements 


with  such  steady  and  durable  progress.  Its 
evils,  as  those  of  all  earthly  things,  are  many, 
and  they  consist  chiefly  in  the  uniform  tendency 
of  all  holders  of  aristocratic  power  to  consider  it 
as  a  patrimony  for  themselves  and  their  depend- 
ants, instead  of  a  trust  to  be  exercised  for  the 
public  good,  and  the  consequent  restriction  of 
office  and  power  to  a  limited  circle  of  society. 
But,  amid  many  and  evident  evils,  these  exam- 
ples decisively  demonstrate  that  such  a  form  of 
government  is  at  least  a  move  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. No  community  need  be  afraid  of  going 
far  astray  which  treads  in  the  footsteps  of  Rome 
and  England.  The  secret  of  the  prodigious  as- 
cendency that  this  form  of  government  has  given 
to  the  nations  that  have  embraced  it  consists  in 
the  combination  of  fixity  of  purpose,  arising 
from  the  durability  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
holders  of  property,  who  constitute  the  ruling 
power,  with  courage  and  energy  in  the  lower 
classes,  springing  Ifom  the  facilities  given  them 
of  rising  in  society.  It  is  the  power  of  steam  re- 
strained from  its  frightful  devastation,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  guidance  of  firm  and  experienced 
hands. 

Democratic  government  has  produced,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  effects  so  opposite  and  Great  powers 
contradictory,  that  it  is  not  surpri-  of  Democracy 
sing  that  the  opinions  of  men  should  M  a  spring, 
be  divided  as  far  as  the  poles  are  asunder  in  re- 
gard to  its  merits.  Examined  in  one  view,  it 
exhibits  the  examples  of  the  brightest  eras  on 
which  the  eye  of  the  historian  can  rest.  The 
arts  of  Greece,  the  arms  of  Rome,  the  navy  of 
England,  the  peopling  of  America,  have  arisen 
from  its  exertions.  All  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments of  the  human  mind  have  been  effected  un- 
der the  influence  of  its  fervour;  whatever  may 
have  been  the  suffering  and  agony  with  which 
the  convulsions  it  produced  have  been  accompa- 
nied, they  have  led  to  the  most  splendid  exertions 
of  human  genius,  and  the  widest  spread  of  the 
human  race;  and  no  one  can  contemplate  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  studded  with  the 
successive  colonies  of  Greece,  Carthage,  and 
Rome,  or  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  now  beginning 
to  glitter  with  those  of  England,  without  seeing 
that  to  this  social  agent  of  transcendent  power  it 
is  given  to  effect  the  greatest  and  the  most  mo- 
mentous changes  in  the  destiny  of  man.  The 
Roman  Empire  itself  was  built  up  of  the  coloni- 
al settlements  formed  by  its  Democratic  citizens, 
or  those  of  the  Grecian  Republics  on  the  adjoin- 
ing coasts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Its  conquests 
were  but  the  bursting  of  the  bands  of  armed  and 
disciplined  Democracy  into  the  savage  tribes  or 
enfeebled  monarchies  by  which  it  was  surround- 
ed. If  the  French  Revolution  was  to  that  great 
country  a  source  of  lasting  evil,  it  gave  it  also 
a  brief  period  of  surpassing  glory ;  and  if  we 
would  seek  the  latent  spring  which,  at  an  inter- 
val of  two  hundred  years,  has  implanted  the 
British  race  in  the  Western  and  Southern  hemi- 
sphere, we  shall  find  it  in  the  efforts  of  the  sturdy 
Puritans  in  the  days  of  Charles  the  First,  and 
the  visions  of  social  regeneration  in  those  of 
William  the  Fourth. 

If  we  examine  Democracy  in  another  view,  it 
appears  the  most  biting  scourge  that  the 
justice  of  Heaven  ever  let  loose  upon  sevis- 
guilty  man.  At  no  other  periods  than  when  it 
was  in  the  ascendant,  and  by  no  other  agents 
than  its  conquests  or  oppression,  has  such  in- 
tense suffering  been  inflicted  on  the  human  race. 
To  the  surrounding  nations  Rome  appeared  a 
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"vast  fountain  of  evil,  always  streaming  over,  yet 
always  full,  from  which  devastating  floods  in- 
cessantly issued  to  overwhelm  and  destroy  man- 
kind.    We  may  judge  how  far  and  wide  it  laid 
waste  the  neighbouring  states,  from  the  nervous 
expression  which  Tacitus  put  into  the  mouth  of 
the  Caledonian  chief,  "  Ubi  soliludinem  fecerunt, 
faccm  appellant;"  and  if  any  doubt  could  exist 
as  to  the  piercing  nature  of  the  evils  which  Re- 
publican ambition  brings  upon  mankind,  they 
would  be  established  by  the  fact,  that  in  twenty 
years  it  occasioned  a  slaughter  of  not  less  than 
ten  millions  of  human  beings  on  the  two  sides 
during  the  French  Revolutionary  war;  and  that 
such  was  the  acute  suffering  which  was  produ- 
ced throughout  Europe  by  its  triumph,  that  it 
overcame  all  the  jealousy  of  nations,  and  all  the 
nvalry  of  cabinets,  and   induced  a  universal 
combination  of  mankind  to  effect  its  overthrow. 
The  reasonings  of  the  learned,  the  declama- 

tions  of  the  ardent,  the  visions  of 
SicevHs6""  the  philanthropic,  have  generally 
less  generally  been  rather  directed  against  the  op- 
complained  of  pressions  of  sovereigns  or  nobles 
than  aristocrat-  tnan  tne  rnadnes's  of  the   people. 

This  affords  the  most  decisive  dem- 
onstration that  the  evils  flowing  from  the  latter 
are  much  greater,  and  more  acute,  than  those 
which  have  originated  with  the  former;  for  it 
proves  that  the  former  have  been  so  tolerable  as 
to  have  long  existed,  and,  therefore,  have  been 
long  complained  of;  whereas  those  springing 
from  the  latter  have  been  intolerable,  and  speed- 
ily led  to  their  own  abolition.  The  evils  of  De- 
mocracy, when  intrusted  with  the  direction  of 
public  affairs,  have  in  every  age  been  found  to 
be  so  excessive,  that  they  have  immediately  pro- 
duced its  overthrow ;  and  thus  the  experience  of 
individuals  does  not  in  every  age  present  the 
same  numerous  examples  of  Democratic  that  it 
does  of  aristocratic  oppression;  just  because  the 
former  species  of  government  is  so  dreadful  that 
it  invariably,  in  every  old  community,  destroys  it- 
self in  a  single  generation,  while  the  latter  often 
maintains  its  dominion  for  hundreds,  or  even 
thousands  of  years.  History,  indeed,  is  full  of 
■warnings  of  the  terrible  conflagration  which  De- 
mocracy never  fails  to  light  up  in  society;  and 
it  is  a  secret  consciousness  of  the  damning  force 
"with  which  it  overturns  their  doctrines,  that 
makes  the  popular  party  everywhere  treat  its  rec- 
ords with  such  contempt.  But  how  many  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  even  in  the  best-inform- 
ed community,  make  themselves  masters  of  his- 
torical information  1  Not  one  in  a  hundred. 
Thus,  in  periods  of  political  convulsion,  history 
points  in  vain  to  the  awful  beacons  of  former 
ruin  to  warn  mankind  of  the  near  approach  of 
shipwreck;  while  perfidious  Democracy,  ever 
alive  to  the  force  of  falsehood,  or  misled  by  the 
deceitfulness  of  sin,  again,  for  the  hundredth 
time,  allures  the  unsuspecting  multitude  by  the 
exhibition  of  the  forbidden  fruit;  and  popular 
change  is  eagerly  longed  for  by  the  simple  mass- 
es, just  because  its  evils  are  so  excessive  that 
they  invariably  quickly  terminate  the  Republi- 
can regime;  and  actual  personal  experience  can 
rarely  be  appealed  to  as  to  the  effect  of  a  conta- 
gion which  almost  always  consigns  its  victim  to 
the  grave.  And  thus  it  is  that  the  strength  of 
revolution  consists  in  the  very  magnitude  of  the 
falsehoods  on  which  its  promises  are  founded, 
and  the  universally- felt  impossibility  of  bringing 
them,  for  any  considerable  time,  to  the  test  of 
actual  experience. 


A  system  of  government  founded  on  princi- 
ples utterly  subversive  of  order,  se- 
curity and  property,  cannot  by  any  J^^g 
possibility  maintain  itself  for  any  destruction  of 
length  of  time.  It  must  either  de-  all  Democrat- 
stroy  the  community  or  be  destroy-  "ccommuni- 
ed  itself.  Democracy,  accordingly,  Ies 
in  an  old  community  cannot  by  possibility  exist 
for  any  lengthened  period.  It  must  either  over- 
throw national  freedom,  and  pave  the  way  for 
the  government  of  the  sword,  or  be  itself  sub- 
verted by  the  aroused  indignation  of  all  the  bet- 
ter classes  of  mankind.  The  near  advent  of  the 
one  or  other  of  these  two  results  is  inevitable  in 
every  old  community  in  which  popular  passion 
has  once  obtained  a  legislative  triumph.  Which 
of  the  two  results  is  to  obtain,  depends  entirely 
on  the  degree  of  moral  rectitude  and  public  spirit 
which  pervades  the  community  where  it  has 
arisen.  In  ancient  Greece,  the  Democratic  Re- 
publicans, after  a  brief  space  of  glorious  exist- 
ence, sank  under  the  inherent  evils  of  the  form 
of  government  which  prevailed;  the  liberties  of 
Rome,  rudely  torn  by  the  ambition  of  the  Grac- 
chi, soon  perished  under  the  contending  swords 
of  Caesar  and  Pompey ;  the  dreams  of  French 
equality  were  speedily  extinguished  by  the  guil- 
lotine of  Robespierre  and  the  sword  of  Napole- 
on— for  in  all  these  communities  the  majority 
were  essentially  selfish  and  corrupt.  But  in 
Great  Britain,  the  heart  of  the  nations,  amid  all 
its  convulsions,  has  still  been  second ;  and 
though  it  has  been  often  dazzled  for  a  time  by 
the  false  glare  of  the  revolutionary  meteor,  it 
has  ever  in  the  end  fixed  its  steady  gaze  again 
upon  the  principles  of  order  and  the  precepts  of 
religion. 

The  reason  why,  in  every  age  of  the  world 
the  triumph  of  Democracy  has  im-  Causes  of  the 
mediately,  or  at  least  shortly,  been  different  ten- 
followed  by  the  destruction  of  all  dencyofDe- 
the  best  interests  of  society,  and  the  ™°cracy  and 
total  ruin,  in  particular,  of  the  whole  aristocrilcy- 
principles  of  freedom  for  which  itself  contended, 
is  clearly  illustrated  by  experience;  and  the  mo- 
ment it  is  stated,  it  must  be  seen  to  be  one  of 
universal  application.  It  is  not  that  the  work- 
ing classes  of  the  community  are  in  themselves 
more  depraved  or  more  corrupted  than  the  class- 
es who  possess  property,  and  have  acquired  in- 
formation. It  is  probable  that  all  men,  in  every 
rank  of  life,  when  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
the  same  temptations,  are  pretty  nearly  the  same. 
But  there  is  this  difference  between  them,  and  it 
is  an  essential  one  in  its  ultimate  effects  upon 
the  interests  of  mankind,  that  though  the  dispo- 
tions  of  the  Aristocratic  or  Conservative  party 
may  be  just  as  selfish  at  bottom  as  those  of  the 
Democratic,  there  are  several  causes  which  per- 
manently retain  them  in  a  comparatively  fixed, 
safe,  and  beneficial  course  of  government,  and 
which,  as  they  depend  on  general  principles_ 
may  be  expected  to  be  of  universal  application. 
And  these  causes  are  the  following: 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  interest  of  the  holders 
of  property  is  permanently  to  pro-  The  jnterests 
tect  that  property  from  injury  or  of  the  holders 
spoliation;  whereas  the  interest  of  of  property  aro 
the  Democratic  body,  who  are  for  !»""»>«*• 
the  most  part  destitute  of  funds,  is  to  advocate 
such  measures  as,  by  trenching  upon  or  ulti- 
mately inducing  a  division  of  property,  may.  as 
they  hope,  have  the  effect  of  securing  for  them 
the"  advantages  which  at  present  they  do  not  en- 
joy.   Accordingly,  it  has  uniformly  been  found, 
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in  all  ages,  that  the  holders  of  property  advocate 
measures  to  protect  that  properly ;  while  the  des- 
titute masses  are  perpetually  impelled  to  those 
likely  to  induce  revolutionary  spoliation.    "Eges- 
tas  cupula,  lunar urn,  reruvt,"  is  ihe  most  proline 
source  ia  troubled  times  of  publv^  ruin.     This, 
however,  is  a  matter  of  the  very  highest  impor- 
tance ;  for  experience  has  now  abundantly  pro- 
ved, what  reason,  from  the   beginning  of  the 
world,  had  asserted, opt  only  that  the  security  of 
property  in  every  class  of  society,  from  tha  low- 
est to  the  highest,  is  the  mainspiing  of  all  pros- 
perity and  happiness,  both  public  and  private, 
but  that  freedom  itself  is  never  so  much  endan- 
gered as  by  measures  having  a  tendency  to  in- 
duce the  division  of  property  ;  and  by  the  suc- 
cess of  '.hose  measures,  is  immediately  and  irrev- 
ocably destroyed.     To  be  satisfied  of  this,  we 
have  only  to  look  to  the  condition  of  France, 
where  measures  of  the  most  revolutionary  and 
Democratic  character,  directed  against  the  aris- 
tocracy of  land,  of  wealth,  and  of  industry,  were 
pursued  with  the  most  insatiate  thirst,  ami  crown- 
ed with  the  most  entire  success;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, there  are  now  no  less  than  ten  millions 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand  separate  land- 
ed properties  in  thai  kingdom,  divided  among  at 
least  six  millions  of  different  owners,  while  the 
territorial  and  commercial  aristocracy  is  almost 
totally  destroyed.     And  what  has  been  the  re- 
sult?    Simply  this,  that  the  establishment  or 
preservation  of  freedom  has  been  rendered  utter- 
ly impracticable  in  the  country,  because  no  pow- 
er remains  in  ihe  state  capable  of  counterbalan- 
cing the  influence  and  authority  of  the  central 
government,  resting  on  the  armed  force  and  uni- 
versal patronage  of  the  nation. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  although  no  man  who  is  ac- 
—.    . .  ,  quainted  with  human  nature  would 

The  higher         ^.    .  .  .        /•..■•■  i 

<Jassesi>ecome  claim,  either  lor  the  higher  ranks  ox 
tramed  to  gov-  more  educated  classes  in  the  com- 
«rninentasa  nuinity,  any  natural  superiority  in 
profession.  la|enl  ov-er  their  humble  but  not  less 
useful  brethren,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing 
can  be  more  consonant  to  reason,  than  to  assert 
that  those  classes  in  society  who  from  their  afflu- 
ence po;sess  leisure,  and  from  their  station  have 
received  the  education  requisite  lor  acquiring 
extensive  information,  are  more  likely  in  the 
long  run  to  acquire  and  exhibit  the  powers  ne- 
cessary for  beneficial  legislation,  than  those  who, 
from  the  necessities  of  their  situation,  are  chain- 
ed to  daily  toil,  and  from  the  limited  extent  of 
their  funds  have  been  disabled  from  acquiring  a 
thorough  education.  In  claiming  for  the  higher, 
and,  above  all,  the  more  highly-educated  ranks, 
a  superiority  in  the  art  of  government  to  the 
other  classes  of  the  community,  it  is  only  meant 
to  assert  a  principle  of  universal  application, 
and  which  has  not  only  been  recognised  and  act- 
ed upon  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  but  is 
perfectly  familiar  to  every  person  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  affairs  of"  life  in  every  depart- 
ment. All  the  professions  and  all  the  trades  into 
which  men  are  divided  require  a  long  educa- 
tion, and  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  actual 
practice;  and  with  the  exception  of  those  rare 
individuals  to  whom  nature  has  given  the  pow- 
er of  mastering  various  branches  of  science  or 
art  at  once,  success  is,  in  general,  only  to  be  ac- 
quired by  constant  and  undivided  attention  to 
one.  No  person  of  a  different  profession  would 
think  of  competing  with  a  physician  in  the  treat- 
ment of  a  person  afflicted  with  a  dangerous  dis- 
ease, or  with  a  lawyer  in  the  management  of  an 
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intricate  or  difficult  lawsuit;  and  probably  the 
most'  vehement    supporter    of   popular    rights 
would  htsiute  belbre  lie  gave  an  order  to  a  com- 
mittee of  electors  to  make  a  coat  for  him,  or  in- 
trusted the  building  of  his  house  to  delegates 
from  many  different  trades,  instead  of  a  master 
tailor  or  builder  who  had  acquired  proficiency 
in  one  them.     In  asserting  and  maintaining  the 
proposition,  therefore,  that  the  classes  wtio  en- 
joy property  and  have  received  an  extensive  edu- 
cation, mainly  directed  to  iliat  end  as  the  profes- 
sion to  which  they  are  called,  are  better  utted  to 
discharge  with  advantage  10  ttie  public  the  intri- 
cate and  difficult  science  of  government,  than 
the  classes  which,  though  endowed  witti  equal 
natural  talents,  have  not  had  them  directed  to 
the  same  objects  or  matured  in  the  same  man- 
ner, we  only  assert  a  fact  of  universal  notoriety 
among  mankind,  and  apply  to  the  most  difficult 
branch  of  knowledge  the  principles  by  which 
alone  success  ever  has  or  can  be  attained  in  the 
easiest.     And  it  would  I  e  surprising  indeed  if 
the  science  of  government — a  branch  of  knowl- 
edge which   requires,  im  re  than  any  other,  a 
course  of  unremitting  study  during  a  whole  life- 
time, and  which  can  ne\er  be  mastered  but  by 
those  whose  minds  have  acquired  extensive  in- 
formation on  a  vast  variety  of  subjects — could 
be   as  successfully   pursued   by   those    classes 
whose  time  is  almost  wholly  absorbed  in  other 
pursuits,  as  by  those  wiio  had  made  it  the  undi- 
vided ol  ject  and  study  ol  their  life. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  ihe  interest  &t  the  hold- 
ers of  property  naturally  and  uiui-  .  f 
voidably  leads  them  not  only  to  re-  |JJiU'e'ra  0°f 
sist  measures  of  aggression  on  it,  property  lead* 
but  to  adopt  those  steps  which,  al-  the™  l0  l°°k. 
though  attended  with  a  present  bur-  [„™ard  to th" 
den,  piomise  to  produce  ultimate 
advantage.  Experience  every  day  proves  that 
insensibility  to  the  future  is,  with  very  rare  ex- 
ceptions, the  accompaniment  of  excessive  pov- 
erty, and  that  the  powei  of  foresight,  and  of  sub- 
mitting to  present  burdens  from  a  sense  of  ulti- 
mate advantage,  exists  very  nearly  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  to  which  that  advantage  is  to 
be  enjoyed  by  the  individual  or  his  descendants 
Hence  the  excessive  anxiety  lor  the  acquisition 
or  increase  of  wealth  which  is  so  general  among 
those  who  have  attained  a  certain  degree  of  af- 
fluence, and  the  total  disregard  of  the  most  press- 
ing evils  of  present  poverty  and  future  destitu- 
tion, which  may  invariably  be  observed  among 
those  to  whom  indigence  has  long  been  familiar. 
The  common  proverb,  wherever  extraordinary 
care  is  conspicuous  in  a  domain,  that  "the  eye 
of  a  master  may  be  seen  there,"  shows  how 
uniformly  the  experience  of  mankind  has  proved 
that,  generally  speaking,  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for 
attention  to  the  future  but  among  those  whose 
interest  property  has  wound  up  with  its  changes. 
But  what  is  true  of  individuals  is  true  also  of 
nations;  for  what  is  a  nation  but  an  aggregate 
of  the  individuals  who  compose  it  1  When 
the  Grecian  sage  said  to  the  enthusiastic  de- 
claimer  in  favoi>r  of  popular  goverment,  "You 
admire  Democracy;  go  home  and  try  it  in  your 
own  family,"  he  expressed  a  truth  not  less  ap- 
plicable to  the  domestic  than  the  social  concerns 
of  men. 

Whoever  has  closely  observed  the  dispositions 
of  large  bodies  of  men,  whether  in  social  or  polit- 
ical life,  must  have  hecome  sensible  that  the  most 
uniform  and  lasting  feature  by  which  they  are  dis- 
tinguished, is  that  of  insensibility  to  the  future. 
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They  often  make  the  greatest  sacri- 
w™™?  this    Aces  at  the  moment  when  their  pas- 
quality  m  the  sions  are  strongly  roused,  or  their 
great  body  of  feelings  thoroughly  awakened;  and 
majikiud.        perhaps  the  most  heroic  deeds  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  mankind  have   been 
performed   under  the  influence  of  such  excite- 
ment.    But  it  is  always  present  emotion,  pas- 
sion, or  interest,  which  is  with  them  the  moving 
power;   future  consequences,  remote  interests, 
the  fate  of  unborn  generations,  are,  to  the  great 
bulk  of  mankind,  matter  of  hardly  any  concern. 
The  reason  is,  that  the  power  of  looking  for- 
ward to  the  future  and  resisting  present  allure- 
ment, from  a  regard  to  its  interests,  is  a  gift 
which  is  bestowed  by  Providence  only  on  a  lim- 
ited portion  of  mankind,  and  never  is  generally 
developed,  unless  among  those  who  are  either 
endowed  with  remarkable  powers  of  thought, 
or   have  had  their  attention  forcibly  drawn  to 
the  future  by  the  durable  interests  of  properly. 
Hence  it  is  that  Democratic  societies  have  been 
distinguished  in  every  age  of  the  world  by  such 
extraordinary  want  of  foresight,  ollen  redeemed, 
it  is  true,  when  danger  was  pressing,  by  the  most 
transcendent  exertions.     Hence  it  was  that  the 
Carthaginians  at  one  time  refused  to  send  suc- 
cours to  Hannibal,  when  a  few  thousand  men 
would  have  enabled  him  to  overturn  the  Roman 
Republic,  and  at  another  consented  to  purchase 
a  temporary  respite  from  hostility,  by  giving  up 
the  arms  of  the  Republic  to  that  inveterate  ene- 
my.    Hence  it  was  that  all  the  eloquence  of 
Demosthenes  failed  in  rousing  the  Atheni;  ns  to 
a  sense  of  the  danger  arising  from  the  ambition 
of  Philip,  and  that,  in  the  midst  of  his  mostsplen 
did  orations  against  that  ambitious  sovereign, 
they  passed  a  law,  not  only  appiopri.iting  the 
whole  funds  of  the  navy  to  the  support  of  the 
public  theatres,  but  denouncing  the  punishment 
of  death  against  any  one  who  should  presume 
to  propose  even  that  that  portion  of  the  revenue 
should  be   restored    to   its  former  destination. 
Thence  it  was  that  America  urged  on  a  naval 
war  with  great  Britain  when  she  had  only  four 
frigates  and  eight  sloops  to  protect  her  vast  de- 
fenceless and  commercial  navy;  and  thence  it 
was  that-England,  under  the  pressure,  of  undue 
popular  influence,  during  the  long  peace  which 
followed  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  went  on,  with- 
out any  necessity,  taking  off" one  indirect  tax  af- 
ter another,  till  she  had  fairly  annihilated  the  no- 
ble fabric  of  the  sinking  fund,  and  rendered  the 
national  debt  a  hopeless  burden  upon  the  nation. 
Thence,  too,  it  was  that  Polish  Democracy  ob- 
stinately resisted  all  the  efforts  of  John  Sobieski 
to  establish  durable  institutions  and  a  regular 
army,  and  fell  at  last  under  the  swords  of  the 
surrounding  nations,  which  they  had  taken  no 
means  whatever  to  avert.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  long  and  glorious  existence  of  Rome,  Ven- 
ice, and  Great  Britain,  clearly  demonstrate,  that 
^here  the  energy  of  Democracy  is  duly  restrain- 
ed and  coerced  by  the  foresight  of  patrician  pow- 
er, a  lasting  and  glorious  existence  is  secured 
for  the  state,  by  the  constant  effort  of  its  rulers 
i.  to  guard  against  ultimate  and  remote  dangers. 
4.  In  the  fourth  place,  there  arises  in  the  as- 
cendency of  the  classes  possessed 
ThTs  formWof '      of  property  and  education,  provided 
government  af-  always  that  they  are  duly  restrain- 
fords  against      ed  and  watched  by  the  more  nu- 
the  corruption    merous>  but  less  educated  classes 
o  power.  of  society,  the  best  security  which 

numan  weakness  has  ever  yet  devised  against 


the  corruption  of  government,  and  the  selfish  dis- 
positions of  those  intrusted  with  the  reins  of 
power.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  ob» 
servations  which  can  be  made  with  reference  to 
the  science  of  government,  and  it  explains  at- 
once  the  universal  failure  of  all  attempts  to  es- 
tablish permanent  good  government  on  a  Demo- 
cratic basis,  and  the  greater  chance  of  its  enjoy- 
ment under  a  well-tempered  and  checked  aristoc- 
racy. The  reason  is  not  apparent  at  first  sight, 
but  when  stated  it  is  sufficiently  convincing,  and 
deserves  the  serious  consideration  of  every  re- 
flecting mind. 
"  It  has  been  often  observed,"  says  Mr.  Hume, 

"that  there  is  a  wide  difference  be- 

..        .     ,  i.    i     u  <•  i|     Causes  of  the 

tween  the  judgment  which  befalls  prevalence  of 

the  conduct  of  others,  and  that  which  virtuous  opin- 
we  ourselves  pursue  when  placed  in  ions  in  a  right- 
similar  circumstances.    The  reason  1c>0"mr„u^ttd 
is  obvious:  in  judging  of  others,  we 
are  influenced  by  our  reason  and  our  feelingsj 
in  acting  for  ourselves,  we  are  directed  by  our 
reason,  "our  feelings,  and  our  desires."     In  this 
simple  observation  is  to  be  found  the  key,  both 
to  the  fatal  corruption  which  Democratic  ascend- 
ency never  fails  to  produce  in  the  state,  and  to 
the  more  effectual  check  which,  in  Conservative 
ascendency,  is  provided  at  once  against  its  own 
tendency  to  selfish  projects,  and  the  dangerous 
encroachments  of  the  other  classes  of  society. 
When  the  holders  of  property  are  in  power,  and 
the  masses  are  in  vigilant,  but  restrained  opposi- 
tion, the  majority  of  the  community,  who  give 
the  tone  to  public  thought,  necessarily  incline  to 
the  support  of  virtuous  and  patriotic  principles, 
because  they  have  no  interest  to  do  otherwise. 
Hence,  although  doubtless  in  such  communities 
some  abuses  do  prevail,  and  will  prevail  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  from  the  universal  tendency  to 
corruption  in   mankind  when  acting  for  them- 
selves, and  actuated  by  their  own  interests,  yet, 
upon  i he  whole,  the  administration  of  affairs  is 
comparatively  pure  and  virtuous,  and  the  com- 
munity obtains  a  larger  share  of  good  govern- 
ment than  has  ever  yet  been  obtained  under  any 
other  form  of  human  institutions.     Above  all,  in 
such  circumstances,  the  public  mind  is  preserv- 
ed untainted;  public  spirit  is  general,  and  forms 
the  mainspring  of  national  action;  and  this  in- 
valuable temper  of  mind,  more  precious  far  than 
all  laws  or  political  institutions,  not  only  pre- 
serves the  heart  of  the  nation  entire,  and  forms  a 
salutary  control  upon  the  measures  of  the  hold- 
ers of  power,  but  by  influencing  the  very  atmo- 
sphere which  they  breathe,  imparls  a  large  share 
of  its  glorious  spirit  to  those  in  possession  of  its 
reins,  and  open  to  its  seductions.     And  hence 
the  long-continued  public  spirit  and  greatness  of 
the  British  and  Roman  Empires,  and  of  all  com- 
munities in  which  power  has  been  for  a  long  pe- 
riod in  possession  of  the  holders  of  property,  and 
the  general  thought  has  been  directed  by  the  aris- 
tocracy of  intellect. 

But  all  this  is  totally  reversed  when  the  popu- 
lar leaders  get  themselves  installed  And  of  the  rap. 
in  power,  and  the  Democratic  par-  id  corruption  of 
ty  are  in  possession  of  an  irresisti-  opinion  in  De- 
ble  preponderance  in  the  state.  The  moerauc states, 
moment  that  this  fatal  change  occurs,  a  total  rev- 
olution takes  places,  not  merely  in  the  conduct 
of  government,  but  in  the  vigilance  with  which 
they  are  guarded  and  watched  by  the  great  body 
of  the  people.  The  holders  of  power,  and  the 
dispensers  of  influence,  find  themselves  surround- 
ed by  a  host  of  hungry  dependants,  to  whom  ne- 
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cessity  is  law;  and  who,  impelled  by  a  secret 
consciousness  that  their  political  ascendency  is 
not  destined  to  be  of  long  duration,  because  I  hey 
are  disqualified  to  maintain  it,  strive  only  to 
make  the  best  use  of  their  time,  by  providing  for 
themselves  and  their  relations  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, without  the  slightest  regard  to  any  consid- 
eration of  the  public  advantage.  On  the  other 
nand,  the  great  body  of  the  people,  formerly  so 
loud  in  their  clamours  against  corruption,  and 
their  demand  for  a  virtuous  and  patriotic  admin- 
istration of  public  affairs,  now  quietly  pass  by 
on  the  other  side,  and  either  openly  and  with 
shameless  effrontery  defend  every  species  of 
abuse,  because  they  profit  by  it,  or  preserve  a 
studious  silence,  and  endeavour  to  huddle  up 
those  nefarious,  and  to  them  beneficial  excesses, 
under  the  cry  of  a  reformation  of  the  state  in 
some  other  department,  or  a  wider  extension  of 
the  power  from  which  their  leaders  derive  such 
considerable  benefit.  Thus,  not  only  is  the  pow- 
er and  influence  of  government  immediately  di- 
rected to  the  most  corrupt  and  selfish  purposes, 
but  legislation  itself  becomes  tainted  with  the 
same  inherent  and  universal  vice.  In  the  gen- 
eral scramble,  where  every  one  seems  on  the 
look-out  for  himself,  no  other  object  is  attended 
to  but  the  promotion  of  separate  interests,  or 
class  elevation ;  the  public  press  seldom  denoun- 
ces, in  general  cordially  supports  all  such  abu- 
ses, because  their  leaders  and  the  writers  in  its 
columns  are  benefited  by  them;  and,  what  is 
worst  of  all,  public  feeling  becomes  universally 
and  irrevocably  corrupted,  because  the  great  body 
of  the  people  profit,  or  hope  to  profit,  by  the  abu- 
ses in  which  the  leaders  of  their  party  indulge. 

The  clearest  proofs  of  the  truth  of  these  prin- 
Example  of  ciples,  and  of  the  extraordinary  dif- 
this  difference  ference  between  the  conduct  and 
afforded  io  a  sentiments  of  mankind,  when  judg- 
theatre.  ing  of  the  actionsof  others,  and  when 

acting  for  themselves,  may  be  every  day  wit- 
nessed in  the  public  theatres.  Observe  the  con- 
duct of  the  people,  and,  most  of  all,  the  humblest 
classes  of  the  community,  when  their  feelings 
are  roused  by  the  performance  of  a  noble  trage- 
dy, and  the  enunciation  of  exalted  sentiments, 
clothed  in  the  colours  of  poetry,  and  enforced  by 
the  energy  or  genius  of  theatrical  representation. 
How  loudly  are  generous  sentiments  applauded ; 
how  enthusiastic  is  the  ardour  produced  by  pa- 
triotic emotion;  how  strongly  does  the  very  air 
of  the  theatre  seem  impregnated  with  the  most 
generous  and  patriotic  sentiments!  How  many 
inexperienced  observers  have  been  led  to  ima- 
gine, when  witnessing  those  bursts  of  lofty  en- 
thusiasm, and  seeing  how  uniformly  they  com- 
mence with  the  humblest  classes  of  society — how 
many  have  been  led  to  conclude  that  human  na- 
ture is  at  bottom  virtuous  and  pure;  that  selfish- 
ness and  vice  are  the  growth  only  of  riches  and 
palaces;  and  that  ample  security  for  a  pure  and 
salutary  administration  of  affairs  will  be  found 
in  the  admission  of  the  masses  of  men  into  the 
uncontrolled  direction  of  public  affairs !  Follow 
out  the  assembled  multitude  who  have  been 
swayed  by  such  generous  emotions  in  the  thea- 
tre, and  see  who  they  are,  and  what  they  do, 
when  exposed  to  the  separate  influence  of  the 
sins  which  most  easily  beset  them.  Among  the 
so  recently  generous  and  elevated  crowd  will  be 
found  the  profligate  husband  and  the  faithless 
wife — the  hardhearted  creditor  and  the  fraudu- 
lent debtor — the  reckless  prodigal  and  the  de- 
praved libertine— the  besotted  drunkard  and  the 


abandoned  sensualist— the  cruel  enemy  and  the 
perfidious  friend  —  the  hardhearted  egotist  and 
the  rancorous  foe.  Among  the  many  who  but 
the  evening  before  seemed  animated  only  with 
the  most  pure  and  generous  sentiments,  will  be 
found  every  form  and  variety  of  human  wicked- 
ness, and  by  them  will  be  practised  every  deed 
by  which  man  can  inflict  misery  on  man.  Such 
and  so  different  is  man  when  judging  of  others 
according  to  his  reason  and  teelings,  and  man 
when  acting  for  himself,  under  the  influence  of 
his  reason,  his  feelings,  and  his  passions.  Hence 
it  is  that,  during  the  worst  periods  of  the  Fiencli 
Revolution,  the  sanguinary  mob,  who  had  been 
entranced  in  the  evening  by  the  noble  and  eleva- 
ting sentiments  of  Racine  or  Corneille,  arose  in 
the  morning  with  fresh  vigour  to  pursue  their 
career  of  selfishness  and  their  work  of  blood; 
and  hence  it  is  that  the  enthusiastic  masses, 
whose  sentiments  appeared  so  pure,  and  their 
feelings  so  exalted,  in  the  commencement  of  that 
convulsion,  when  declaiming  against  the  corrup- 
tions of  power,  that  their  hearts  might  be  thought 
to  have  opened  within  them  the  springs  of  heav- 
en, became  so  utterly  selfish,  corrupt,  and  cruel, 
when  exposed  themselves  to  its  temptations,  that 
they  appeared  to  have  been  steeped  in  hell. 

5.  If  the  influences  of  these  combined  circum- 
stances are  taken  into  consideration,  causes  of  the 
it  will  not  appear  surprising  that  cru-  cruelty  of  De- 
elty  has  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  mocracy. 
been  in  every  age  the  characteristic  of  Democrat- 
ic government ;  and  that  the  excess  of  the  popu- 
lace in  that  particular  has,  in  general,  been  the 
circumstance  that  has  most  contributed  to  the 
overthrow  of  their  power.  Generally  speaking^ 
cruelty  is  more  the  result,  at  least  in  civilized 
society,  of  fear,  than  of  any  settled  savage  dis- 
position :  men  massacre  others  when  they  are 
apprehensive  of  punishment  ordeath  themselves. 
It  is  in  the  secret  dread  which  a  Democracy  al- 
ways entertains  that  its  position  in  power  is 
forced  and  unnatural,  and  that  it  is  destined,  ere 
long,  to  fall  under  the  government  of  property 
and  intelligence,  that  the  true  cause  of  the  per- 
severing energy  with  which  it  attacks  both  the 
possessions  and  the  lives  of  the  wealthier  classes 
is  to  be  found.  It  is  not  that  the  lower  classes 
are  by  nature  more  bloodthirsty  than  the  higher, 
but  that  they  entertain  a  constant  apprehension 
of  falling  again  under  their  influence,  and  pos- 
sibly, in  that  event,  undergoing  the  punishment 
which  their  crimes  may  have  deserved.  Thence 
the  saying  of  Marat,  which  so  well  expressed 
the  feelings  of  the  Jacobins  of  Paris,  "that  there' 
was  no  hope  for  France  till  two  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  heads  had  fallen;"  thence  the 
cry,  "  Down  with  the  bank,"  which  destroyed 
three  fourths  of  the  commercial  wealth  of  Amer- 
ica ;  and  thence  the  clamour  which,  during  a 
period  of  Revolutionary  convulsion,  caused  eigh- 
teen hundred  thousand  pounds,  in  three  days,  to 
be  drawn  out  of  the  coffers  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land; "To  stop  the  duke,  go  for  gold."  In  all 
these  cases  it  is  not  any  absolute  pleasure  in  the 
destruction  of  life  or  property  which  leads  to  these 
extreme  and  terrible  measures,  fraught  with  such 
awful  results  on  the  part  of  the  Democracy.  It 
is  the  terror  of  losing  a  power  which  they  are 
conscious  they  are  unfit  to  exercise  which,  in 
reality,  is  the  motive  of  their  proceedings.  They 
are  aware  that,  if  their  opponents  exist,  they  will 
in  the  long  run,  fall  under  their  government,  and, 
therefore,  they  see  no  chance  of  safety  but  in 
their  total  destruction. 
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(i.  There  is  another  most  material  point  of 
Want  of  all  distinction  between  the  government 
responsibility  of  property  ;md  education  and  that 
in  the  real  ru-  of  numbers,  which  is,  that  in  the 
lers  of  jjemu-  former  case  the  persons   intrusted 

cratic society.  wjth  the  direction  ol  affairs  are  com. 
paratively_/w;e<Z  and  few  in  number,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  invaluable  checks  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility and  public  observation  attach  to 
them;  while  in  the  latter  the  real  ruling  power 
is  a  multitude  of  perpetually-changing  persons, 
upon  no  one  of  whom  can  the  responsibility  of 
any  measures  originating  in  public  opinion  be 
fixed;  and  at  the  same  time  the  rulers  and  ma- 
gistrates are  so  continually  changed,  that  tltey 
avoid  also  all  responsibility  for  the  measures  in 
which  they  have  had  only  a  temporary  share. 
It  was  long  ago  observed  by  Sallust,  in  the  in- 
imitable declamation  against  aristocracy,  which 
he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Marius,  that  the  con- 
dition of  Patricians  is  so  prominent,  and  the 
light  shining  on  them  so  bright,  that  even  their 
smallest  faults  are  perpetually  exposed  to  the 
public  gaze;*  and  it  is  the  consciousness  of  this 
perpetual  responsibility  attaching  to  them  which, 
in  a  free  community,  where  the  opinion  of  the 
middle  classes  has  a  material  weight  in  public 
affairs,  constitutes  the  greatest  check  on  their 
conduct.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  obscurity 
which  numbers  throw  over  any  individual  of  the 
multitude,  and  the  consequent,  not  merely  im- 
punity, but  liberation  from  all  moral  control 
which  they  eu  •  /,  which  constitutes  one  main 
source  of  the  .-,  anger  of  their  proceedings.  "  In 
the  multitude  ol  counsellors,"  says  Solomon, 
"there  is  safety."  "Yes,"  said  Dr.  Gregory, 
"  but  it  is  safety  to  the  counsellors,  not  the  coun- 
selled, for  each  lays  the  blame  upon  the  other." 
In  a  Democratic  community,  the  greatest  meas- 
ures are  often  forced  upon  government  by  an  in- 
surgent pressure  from  below,  without  any  man 
being  able  to  tell  either  who  were  its  authors, 
how  it  was  begun,  or  where  it  is  to  end.  Thus 
the  state  may  be  ultimately  ruined,  no  one  knows 
how,  or  by  whom.  In  the  officers  also,  whether 
of  the  executive  or  judicial  department,  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  people  at  any  one  possessing  power 
which  does  not  flow  from  and  frequently  revert 
to  themselves,  is  such,  that  it  very  soon  becomes 
impossible  either  to  maintain  any  stable  system 
for  the  public  government,  or  to  retain  experien- 
ced ability  lor  any  length  of  time  in  the  direction 
of  affairs.  Rotation  of  office  is  the  principle  on 
which  all  their  appointments  are  rested.  Hence 
the  proverbially  short  duration  of  ministerial  ex- 
istence in  all  countries  during  periods  of  Demo- 
cratic ascendency ;  and  hence  the  appointment 
even  of  judicial  officers  in  France  during  the 
Revolution,  and  in  America  at  this  time,  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  people,  or  for  a  period  only 
of  a  few  years.  Not  the  least  evils  of  Demo- 
cratic ascendency  will  be  found  to  have  origina- 
ted from  this  cause,  and  it  affords  the  true  solu- 
tion of  many  of  the  catastrophes,  both  social  and 
national,  which  have  been  traced  in  the  prece- 
ding pages. 

In  contrasting  thus  the  opposite  effects  of  an 
aristocratic  and  Democratic  government  on  hu- 
man aff*;iirs,  it  is  an  open  aristocracy  that  is  in 
view;  that  is  to  say,  an  aristocracy  blending  with, 
and  open  to,  the  intermixture  of  the  most  promi- 

*  '•'  Nam  quanto  vita  illorum  pra-clarior,  tanto  horum  so- 
cordia  fla^itiosior  Et  profecto  ita  si  res  habet,  majorum 
gloria  pasterns  lumen  est ;  neque  bona  neque  mala  eorum  in 
occulto  patitur."— Sallust,  BcU.  Jug. 


nent  and  deserving  of  the  middle 
classes  of  the  community.     If  this  II 's  an  oP0n> 
is  not  the  case-if  the  ruling  power  K£5"  "" 
of  the  state  is  an  aristocracy,  like  which  is'at- 
that  of  Venice,  which  excludes  all  tended  with 
admission  into  its  ranks  of  the  most  lnese  udvai>- 
eminent  and  deservingof  the  inferior    a^es° 
classes  of  society,  and  has  obtained  such  powei 
in  the  state  as  to  be  able  to  stifle  or  extinguish 
the  voice  of  public  opinion,  experience  warrants 
the  assertion,  that,  though  the  evils  which  have 
now  been  slated  are  avoided,  their  place  is  sup- 
plied by  others  of  a  different  description,  less 
acute,  but  more  lasting.     Such  a  government  is 
abundantly  stable  in  its  purposes  and  judicious 
in  its  councils;  but  is  it  equaily  favourable  to 
the  development  of  industry,  the  growth  of  free- 
dom, or  the  advancing  of  social  progress  1   Have 
the  brightest  pages  of  history  arisen  under  its 
influence  1 

Is  not  its  invariable  tendency  to  limit  power, 
patronage,  and  office  to  its  own  or-  Evils  of  the 
der;  to  tieat  the  middle  and  working  latter  species 
classes  of  society  as  an  inferior  spe-  of  govern- 
cies  of  creation,  and  rule  the  stale  me"t- 
for  the  exclusive  and  peculiar  advantage  of  its 
own  members'?  Are  not  genius,  intellect,  ener- 
gy in  the  middle  ranks,  studiously  depressed; 
and  talent  encouraged  and  rewarded,  only  so 
far  as  it  is  exerted  in  their  service,  and  directed 
by  their  will  7  Is  not  office  chiefly  bestowed 
upon  inferior  birth  as  the  reward  of  servility  1 
is  not  an  instinctive  horror  felt  for  inilej  endenl 
character,  and  pliant  ability  the  great  object  at 
once  of  search  and  promotion?  Experience  un- 
equivocally demonstrates  that  these  questions 
must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  renders 
it.  evident  that,  though  the  evils  with  which  it  is 
attended  are  far  from  being  of  so  piercing  and 
terrible  a  kind  as  those  which  flow  from  Demo- 
cratic ascendency,  yet  they  are  far  more  endu- 
ring in  their  operation,  and  are  greatly  more  diffi- 
cult of  removal. 

The  ruling  power  in  such  a  society  is  not,  as 
in  the  ever-shifting  wheel  of  popu-  contention  of 
lar  ascendency,  withdrawn  from  aristocracy  and 
responsibility,  but  it  is  relieved  Democracy  in 
from  its  effects;  it  is  not  unknown  a11  free  st»tes- 
to  public  opinion,  but  it  is  able  to  set  its  ver- 
dict at  defiance.  Resting  on  the  support  of  a 
limited  class  in  the  state,  the  interests  of  whose 
members  are  the  same,  it  is  often  able  to  dis- 
regard entirely  alike  the  advantage  and  wishes 
of  every  inferior  rank  in  society.  Of  all  the 
possessions  of  mankind,  there  is  none  which 
they  at  once  so  universally  desire,  and  so  te- 
naciously retain,  as  power.  Property  itself  has 
not  been  found  to  be,  in  general,  so  vehement 
an  object  of  contention  ;  though  unquestionably 
its  advantages  are  more  substantial,  and  its  loss 
attended  vviih  greater  evils.  The  reason  is,  that 
the  contest,  even  for  these  advantages,  has  gen- 
erally taken  place  on  the  preliminary  question 
of  political  influence;  like  the  ramparts  of  a 
fortress,  worthless  in  themselves,  but  command- 
:t"/  all  that  is  valuable  within  their  circuit,  it  is 
there  ihat  the  deadly  battle  in  the  breach  has 
been  fought.  Aristocracy  has  invariably  been 
found  to  be  to  the  last  degree  jealous  of  any  en 
croachments  on  this  its  most  highly-prized  in- 
heritance; and  if  not  the  bloodiest,  at  least  the 
most  long-continued  feuds  which  have  desolated 
the  world,  have  arisen  from  the  obstinate  and 
skilful  resistance  which  it  has  invariably  mnda 
to  the  efforts  of  commercial  wealth  tr  popular 
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ambition  to  be  admitted  to  a  share  of  its  in- 
fluence. From  the  days  when  the  contests  of 
the  patricians  and  pleueians  convulsed  Rome 
during  three  centuries,  and  Sylla  and  Marius,  at 
the  lie. id  ol  Hie  military  force  of  their  rival  fac- 
tions, drenched  the  Republic  with  blood,  and  dis- 
graced it  by  proscriptions,  to  those  when  the 
whole  world  was  involved  in  the  conflict  of  the 
Tiers- Eta  I  of  France  with  the  property  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  British  Empire  was  shaken  to  its 
Centre  by  the  tierce  conflict  of  the  aristocratic 
and  Democratic  parties  on  the  arena  of  parlia- 
mentary reform,  this  has  been  the  most  lasting 
object  of  contention  among  mankind.  And  so 
vehement  has  been  the  discord  which  it  has  oc- 
casioned, and  so  furious  the  passions  developed 
during  its  continuance,  that  England  is  the  only 
example  recorded  in  history  in  which  they  have 
not  led  quickly  to  the  total  destruction  of  free- 
dom, either  by  the  despotism  invariably  follow- 
ing on  Democratic  triumph,  or  the  binding  fet- 
ters which  proclaim  the  victory  of  aristocratic 
power. 

It  was  the  plaintive  conclusion  of  the  Roman 
Annalist,  that    liberty  is   slow  of 

ranco  of  com-  quick  ol  decay,  Subsequent  ex- 
bined  uristu-  perience  has  added  fresh  proofs  of 
craiir.  direction  tne  observation  of  Tacitus,  and  yet 
fc  v1go<;"r.OCrat*  illustrated  not  less  forcibly  the  in- 
comparable energy  which  is  com- 
municated to  mankind  during  the  brief  period 
which  elapses  between  the  first  expansion  and 
last  triumph  of  Democratic  vigour.  The  Ro- 
man Empire  in  ancient,  the  British  in  modern 
times,  have  forever  demonstrated  this  important 
truth.  The  first  conquered  the  world  by  its 
arms,  and  humanized  it  by  its  wisdom;  the 
second  subjected  the  waves  to  its  dominion,  and 
spread  along  its  shores  the  light  of  knowledge, 
the  institutions  of  civilization,  the  blessings  of 
religion.  But  it  is  but  a  brief  period  of  such 
transcendent  brightness  which  Providence  al- 
lows to  any  nation.  Its  advent  marks  the  efflo- 
rescence of  civilization,  and  is  generally  contem- 
porary with  the  highest  point  of  national  for- 
tunes; its  decline  is  followed  by  a  total  decay 
of  social  vegetation,  and  a  speedy  termination 
of  national  existence.  This  is  not  a  mere  fan- 
ciful analogy  suggested  by  the  oft-observed  re- 
semblance between  individual  and  national 
growth,  but  a  part  of  that  mysterious  unity  of 
design  which  runs  through  every  part  of  the 
creation,  and  unites  in  one  harmonious  system 
the  minutest  object  in  the  material  and  the  grand- 
est revolutions  in  the  moral  world. 

Nor   is   the   reason  difficult   to  be  discerned 
„  ,x.i    which  has  led  to  the  establishment 

Sorai  law  °r  this  m»ral  law-  s«<*  '**  ^  sur- 
passing force  of  the  power  which, 
during  this  brief  period,  is  brought  to  bear  on 
human  affairs,  and  such  the  energy  which,  du- 
ring its  continuance,  it  communicates  to  man- 
kind, that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  independent 
existence  of  nations'.  Democratic  vigourguided 
by  aristocratic  direction  is  invincible.  If  to  any 
nation  were  given,  for  a  series  of  ages,  the  com- 
bined wisdom  and  energy  of  Home,  from  the 
days  of  Hannibal  to  those  of  Gracchus,  or  of 
England,  from  those  of  Chatham  to  those  of 
Wellington,  it  would  infallibly  acquire  the  em- 
pile  of  the  world.  As  Providence,  therefore,  in 
its  wisdom,  has  established  the  diversity  of  na- 
tions, and  allotted  to  each  the  performance  of  its 
appropriate  part  on  the  general  theatre,  it  has 


wisely  ordained  that  to  none  an  immortal  exist- 
ence should  be  assigned;  but  that  each,  alter  its 
part  has  been  pertbrmed,  should  be  removed 
from  the  scene,  and  make  way  lor  its  destined 
successors  on  the  stage.  JNational  vanuy,  so- 
cial partiality,  may  contest  this  progress,  and 
contend,  on  the  principle  of  perlecuDilily,  Ibr 
the  perpetual  endurance  of  particular  communi- 
ties; but  experience  gives  no  countenance  to 
these  ideas,  and  probaoly  an  attentive  observer 
of  the  signs  of  the  times  in  those  nations  where 
such  expectations  are  most  generally  inaulged, 
will  discover  no  unequivocal  indications  of  its 
approach  to  the  common  charnel-house  of  mor- 
tality. 

Observation    readily  suggests    the  cause   to 
which  the  invariable  tendency  to  ,,,      ,   . 

,  ...  .   f  lo  what  cause 

decay  in  human  institutions  is  ow-  ls  lnjs  general 
ing.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  ca-  tendency  to  de- 
ses,  we  see  the  operation  of  the  cay  m  mankind 
same  principle  in  the  path  of  pri-  lo  0c  astnbi;d  ! 
vate  lite  as  the  general  fate  of  nations.  It  is  sin 
which  has  brought  death  to  nations  as  well  as 
individuals.  It  is  the  multiplieatioaof  selfish  de- 
sires, artificial  enjoyments,  indolent  or  luxurious 
habits,  consequent  upon  the  increase  of  wealth 
and  the  long  continuance  of  civilization,  which 
proves  fatal  to  the  virtue,  patriotism,  and  self- 
denial  which  are  essential  to  national  prosperi- 
ty. Wealth  accumulates  in  immense  masses, 
fatal  to  its  possessors,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in- 
digence multiplies  with  fearful  rapidity,  destruc- 
tive to  public  security,  on  the  other.  The  state 
becomes  poor,  and  its  members  rich  ;  selfish 
opulence  ceases  to  be  patriotic,  destitute  misery 
becomes  ungovernable.  "  Pro  his  nos  habemus 
luxuriam  atque  avariliam  ;  publice  egestatem, 
privatim  opulentiam;  laudamus  divitias,sequi- 
mur  inertiam  ;  inter  bonos  et  malos  nullum  dis- 
cernimus;  omnia  virtutis  prsemia  ambitio  pos- 
sidit."*  Happy  the  nation  which  sees  in  its 
internal  conditions  none  of  the  effects  of  great- 
ness which  Cato  observed  and  Sallust  has  re- 
corded !  Such  a  state  may  anticipate  prolonged, 
possibly  immortal  existence;  but  where  are  we 
to  find  it,  amid  the  passions,  the  vices,  and  the 
follies  of  the  world? 

That  the  religion  and  institutions  of  modern 
times  have  given  a  much  longer  Ia,;reitsed     m. 
lease  of  life  to  the  nations  ol  Eu-  ciple  of  vitality 
rope  than  were  enjoyed  by  those  in  modern  ua- 
of  antiquity,  must  be  obvious  to  the  tl0us- 
most  superficial  observer. 

Nothing  is  so  remarkable  or  so  uniform  in 
every  age  as  the  rapid  corruption  of  victori- 
ous and  barbarous  nations,  when  they  are  first 
brought  in  contact  with  the  enjoyments  of  opu- 
lence. In  Asia,  the  vigour  of  the  chief  who 
seizes  the  diadem  rarely  descends  to  his  succes- 
sor who  inherits  it;  and  even  the  hardihood  of 
a  new  race  of  Northern  conquerors  is  found,  af- 
ter a  few  generations,  to  be  irrecoverably  meiged 
in  the  effeminacy  of  their  subjects.  Hence  the 
extraordinary  facility  with  which  they  are  over- 
turned, and  the  perpetual  alternation  of  external 
conquest  and  internal  corruption  which  marks 
every  age  of  Asiatic  history.  In  Europe,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  at  once  evident  that  a  more 
durable  order  of  things  has  been  induced  with 
the  free  spirit  which,  from  the  days  of  Aga- 
memnon, seems  to  have  been  the  distinctive 
mark  of  the  race  of  Japhet;  and  that  though  the 
seeds  of  evil  are  not  less  generally  implanted 

*  Salt.,  de  belt.  Cat. 
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in  them  than  elsewhere  among  mankind,  yet  they 
are  combated  with  a  vigour,  and  counteracted 
by  a  salient  principle  of  Hie  unknown  in  any 
other  quarter  of  the  globe.  This  was  apparent 
in  the  glorious  achievements,  immortal  genius, 
and  long  duration  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  Re- 
publics; and  it  is  still  more  conspicuous  in  the 
states  of  modern  times,  which  have  already  at- 
tained, without  any  decisive  symptoms  of  decrep- 
itude, a  length  of  existence  exceeding  that  allotted 
even  to  the  enduring  fortitude  of  ancient  Rome. 
But  nothing  warrants  the  assertion,  that  these 
Bat  they  still  superior  powers  of  vitality  have  ex- 
We  the  seeds  tinguished  the  seeds  ol  mortalny,  or 
of  decay  in  that  the  communities  of  Europe 
their  bosom.  ftave  attained  such  a  degree  of  sta- 
bility as  to  be  able  to  defy  alike  the  shock  of  ex- 
ternal disaster  and  the  mouldering  of  internal 
decay.  The  strife  of  faction,  the  growth  of  lux- 
ury, the  private  wealth,  the  public  poverty,  the 
selfishness  of  the  few,  the  profligacy  ol  the  many, 
which  were  marked  as  the  premonitory  symp- 
toms of  decline  in  the  states  of  antiquity,  are 
equally  conspicuous  in  modern  times.  The 
southern  states  of  Europe  appear  to  be  irrevoca- 
bly entangled  in  the  meshes  of  private  enjoy- 
ment; possibly  the  northern  are  not  yet  fully 
immersed,  only  because  they  were  longer  of 
tasting  its  sweets.  There  is  nothing  in  the  civ- 
ilization around  us  which  authorizes  either  the 
belief  or  the  wish  that  it  should  be  perpetual; 
and  this  may  at  least  be  confidently  affinned, 
that  length  of  life  is  given  to  us,  equally  as  to 
our  predecessors,  just  in  proportion  to  the  dura- 
tion of  public  and  private  virtue;  and  that  the 
only  elixir  of  life  which  can  be  given  to  empires, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  virtue  and  resolution  of  their 
inhabitants. 
And  this  illustrates  the  final  cause  of  a  pecu- 

liarity  in  the  condition  of  the  spe- 
K'Zng  cies,  which  has  long  been  the  subject 
men.  Its  ap-  ol  mistake  or  lamentation.  Ihis 
parently  nn-  is  the  universal  prevalence  of  War 
mitigated        among  mankind.     If  the  effect  of 

war  in  itself  be  considered  upon  the 
immediate  happiness  or  misery  of  the  human 
race,  it  must  appear  the  most  unmitigated  evil 
which  the  justice  or  wrath  of  Heaven  has  let 
loose  upon  guilty  men.  If  we  reflect  that  its 
object  is  to  train  mankind  up  to  mutual  slaugh- 
ter, and  to  direct  the  whole  energies  and  powers 
of  the  human  mind  to  the  destruction  of  the  spe- 
cies, it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  it  appears  at 
first  sight  in  no  other  light  than  a  devastating 
scourge.  Philosophers  and  philanthropists,  ac- 
cordingly, have  concurred  from  the  earliest  times 
in  regarding  it  in  this  light;  in  deprecating  mu- 
tual hostility  and  national  passions  as  the  most 
dreadful  evils  which  can  afflict  the  world,  and 
earnestly  endeavouring  by  all  means  in  their 
power  to  diminish  the  frequency  of  this  dreadful 
scourge  of  humanity.  Sanguine  hopes  were  en- 
tertained at  the  commencement  of  the  French 
Revolution  that  a  new  era  in  this  important  par- 
ticular had  opened  upon  the  species;  that  former 
wars,  stimulated  by  the  ambition  of  kings  and  the 
rivalry  of  ministers,  would  cease;  and  that,  by 
the  accession  to  power  of  the  class  who  were  the 
principal  sufferers  by  hostilities,  the  disposition 
t«  wage  them  would  at  once  be  terminated.  It 
Lad  come  to  pass  as  a  general  axiom,  that  war 
was  the  consequence  of  monarchical  and  aris- 
tocratic governments,  and  would  disappear  with 
their  removal;  and  general  applause  followed 
the  humane  sentiment  of  the  poet, 


"  War  is  a  gamo,  which,  were  the  people  wise, 
Kings  should  not  play  at." 

But  when  the  matter  was  put  to  the  test,  ex- 
perience soon  demonstrated  what  had  long  been 
known  to  the  few  observers  of  historical  /acts,  that 
these  expectations  were  entirely  illusory,  and  that 
not  only  was  the  tendency  to  war  noways  dimin- 
ished, but  it  was  fearfully  increased  by  the  aug- 
mentation of  popular  power.  Angry  passions,  it 
was  now  found,  came  to  agitate  not  only  the  ru- 
lers, butthe  massesof  men  ;  the  interests  of  whole 
classes  in  one  community  came  to  be  arranged 
against  those  of  the  corresponding  ones  in  anoth- 
er; and  the  muttis  utile  bellum  was  found  to  meet 
with  innumerable  advocates  in  a  period  of  rev- 
olutionary excitement  and  distress.  According- 
ly, the  warlike  passions  never  appeared  so  strong 
as  in  the  newly-emancipated  French  people ;  and 
the  longest,  the  bloodiest,  and  the  most  devasta- 
ting war  recorded  in  modern  annals,  was  the 
immediate  consequence  of  the  pacific  dreams  of 
the  authors  of  the  French  Revolution. 

If  this  world  were  the  final  resting-place  of 
man;  if  it  were  intended  to  be  the  Necessity  of 
seat  of  unbroken  happiness,  and  the  war  for  the 
human  mind  was  so  innocent,  and  so  purification 
deserving,  as  to  be  capable  of  enjoy-  of  """'kind, 
ing  unmixed  felicity,  such  a  marked  and  irre- 
trievable tendency  in  human  affairs  might  well 
be  a  subject  of  unmingled  regret.  But  if  the  real 
condition  of  mankind  be  reflected  on,  and  the 
necessity  of  suffering  to  the  purification  of  the 
hum„n  heart  taken  into  consideration,  the  ob- 
server will  take  a  very  different  view  of  the  mat- 
ter. That  war  is  an  unbounded  source  of  hu- 
man suffering  to  those  engaged  in,  or  affected  bj 
it,  can  be  doubted  by  none;  and  if  any  were  dis- 
posed to  be  skeptical  on  the  subject,  his  hesita- 
tion would  probably  be  removed  by  a  consider- 
ation of  the  wars  that  followed  the  French  Rev- 
olution. But  is  not  suffering  necessary  to  the 
purification  of  the  human  heart?  Is  it  not  in 
that  ordeal  that  its  selfishness,  its  corruptions, 
and  its  stains  are  washed  out?  Have  we  not 
been  told  by  the  highest  authority,  that  man  is 
made  perfect  by  suffering?  Is  not  misfortune, 
anxiety,  and  distress,  the  severe  but  salutary 
school  of  individual  improvement?  And  what 
is  war  but  anxiety,  distress,  and  often  agony  to 
nations?  Its  great  and  lasting  effect  is,  to  coun- 
teract the  concentration  of  human  interests  upon 
self,  to  awaken  the  patriotic  and  generous  affec- 
tions, to  rouse  that  generous  ardour  which, 
spreading  from  breast  to  breast,  obliterates  for  a 
time  the  selfishness  of  private  interest,  and  leads 
to  the  general  admission  of  great  and  heroic  feel- 
ings. Peace  exhibits  the  enchanting  prospect  of 
rich  fields,  flourishing  cities,  spacious  harbours, 
growing  wealth,  and  undisturbed  tranquillity; 
but  beneath  that  smiling  surface  are  to  be  found 
the  rankest  and  most  dangerous  passions  of  the 
human  breast.  There  it  is  that  pleasure  spreads 
its  lures,  and  interest  its  attractions,  and  cupid- 
ity its  selfishness.  There  are  to  be  found  the 
hardhearted  master  and  the  reckless  servant, 
the  princely  landlord  and  the  destitute  tenant, 
the  profligate  husband  and  the  faithless  wife 
"et  corrumpera  et  corrumpi  s'xulum,  vacatur. ' 
Amid  war  are  to  be  seen  the  ravaged  field  and 
sacked  city,  the  slaughtered  multitude  and  fam- 
ished group,  the  tear  of  the  widow  and  the 
groans  of  the  fatherless;  but  amid  all  that  scene 
of  unutterable  wo,  the  generous  and  noble  affec- 
tions often  acquire  extraordinary  force  ;  selfish- 
ness gives  place  to  patriotism,  cupidity  to  disin- 
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ierestedness,  luxury  to  self-denial,  and  heroic 
virtue  arises  out  of  suffering.  Even  the  poig- 
nancy of  individual  distress  is  alleviated  by  the 
numbers  who  simultaneously  share  it.  Misery 
ceases  to  be  overwhelming  when  it  is  no  longer 
solitary;  individual  loss  is  drowned  in  the  feel- 
ing of  common  sympathy.  Peace  may  give 
men  a  larger  share  of  the  enjoyments  and  com- 
forts of  this  world,  but  war  ofLen  renders  them 
fitter  for  a  future  state  of  existence;  and  it  is  by 
the  alternation  of  both  that  they  are  best  fitted 
for  the  duties  of  the  one,  and  destiny  of  the 
other. 

Whoever  has  surveyed,  either  in  the  annals  of 

mankind  or  in  the  observation  of 
.piterof"h.sXam  s°^ety  around  him,  the  effects  of 
which  the  his-  peace,  opulence,  and  long-contin- 
turyoftheReir-  ued  prosperity  upon  human  char- 
olutmnary  war   aC[er)  and  (he  heroic  virtues  which 

are  called  forth  in  mankind  by  the 
advent  of  times  pregnant  with  disaster  and 
iilarm,  will  probably  have  little  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  these  observations.  But  they  are  de- 
monstrated in  a  way  that  must  bring  conviction 
home  to  the  most  incredulous,  by  the  result  of 
the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  period,  selfishness,  irresolu- 
tion, and  cupidity  distinguished  all  the  meas- 
ures of  cabinets;  languor,  inertness,  and  prone- 
ness  to  delusion,  characterized  the  people;  mild- 
ness and  toleration  were  daily  becoming  more 
prevalent  in  the  administration  of  government, 
and  a  general  pacific  spirit  characterized  the 
age.  Thence  it  was  that  Gibbon  then  lamented 
that  the  world  would  never  again  see  the  vast 
convulsions,  the  moving  incidents  which  had 
occurred  in  ancient  times,  and  which  furnished 
60  many  subjects  for  the  immortal  historic  pen- 
cils of  Greece  and  Rome.  But  amid  all  this 
seeming  philanthropy  and  happiness,  selfish- 
ness, that  grand  source  of  human  corruption, 
was  daily  extending  its  influence  through  every 
rank ;  and  the  human  mind,  enervated  by  repose, 
was  losing  its  manly  virtues  amid  the  unbroken 
spread  of  enjoyments.  We  may  judge  of  the 
subtle  poison  which  was  then  debasing  Euro- 
pean society,  and  especially  the  boasted  centre 
of  its  civilization  in  France,  from  the  corre- 
sponding evils  which  we  now,  from  a  similar 
cause,  see  around  us.  And  the  effect  of  it  ap- 
peared in  the  clearest  manner  in  the  measures 
alike  of  government  and  the  people  over  all  En- 
rope,  for  self-aggrandizement  and  selfishness 
characterized  them  all. 

The  selfishness  of  the  French  aristocracy  first 
Universal  self-  induced  the  evils  which  brought 
ishness  at  the  about  the  Revolution;  the  selfish- 
eommencemeat  ness  of  the  privileged  classes  post- 
of  the  French     poned    till    it    was   too    late    that 

Revolution.  '  ■■    _,.  r  ui-         l      j 

equalization  of  public  burdens 
which  might  have  averted  its  evils;  the  selfish- 
ness of  the  Church,  that  just  and  beneficent  sys- 
tem of  religion  which  could  alone  have  com- 
bated its  horrors.  Nor  was  the  influence  of  the 
same  evil  principle  less  evident  in  the  conduct 
of  all  the  nations  who  were  successively  called 
into  the  field  to  combat  the  power  of  wickedness. 
Great  Britain,  from  a  selfish  passion  for  econo- 
my in  her  people,  was  in  the  beginning  power- 
less at  land  to  maintain  the  conflict:  the  forces 
she  did  put  forth  were  wasted  in  the  prosecution 
<if  "  British  objects"  at  Dunkirk,  when  they 
might,  by  co-operating  with  the  allies,  have 
marched  to  P^ris,  and  crushed  the  hydra  in  its 
cradle :  Prussia  starved  the  war  on  the  Rhine, 


and  at  length  withdrew  from  the  alliance  to  pros- 
ecute her  schemes  of  ambition,  and  secure  her 
ill-gotten  gains  in  Poland:  Austria  abandoned 
Flanders,  the  gate  of  Europe,  to  France,  in  or- 
der to  concentrate  her  force  in  Italy,  and  obtain 
in  the  spoliation  of  Venice  a  compensation  for 
the  surrender  of  Belgium:  Russia  halted  her 
armies  on  the  Vistula,  and  stained  her  standards 
by  the  massacres  at  Prague,  when  they  might 
have  been  ennobled  by  the  capture  of  Paris.  In 
all  these  instances,  each  of  which  singly  was 
attended  with  disastrous  effects  to  the  cause  of 
freedom,  and  which,  taken  together,  induced  un- 
heard-of calamities,  it  was  the  selfish  interests 
of  the  different  classes  of  society,  or  nations  who 
were  successively  called  on  to  make  sacrifices 
for  the  public  good,  which  was  the  secret  spring 
that  induced  the  evil;  and  such  is  ever  the  ten- 
dency of  man  in  prosperous  and  pacific  times. 

Turn  now  to  the  deeds  of  heroism  and  disin- 
terestedness which  have  forever  „..  , 
signalized  the  annals  of  the  French  ero„g  deeds  of 
Revolution,  and  say  whether  or  not  all  classes  and 
it  is  good  for  nations,  as  well  as  ""'ions  daring- 
individuals,  to  be  in  affliction.  the  wac 
Where  was  the  selfishness  of  the  French  nobil- 
ity when  they  were  led  out  to  the  scaffold  by  the 
Jacobins  1  where  the  corruptions  of  the  court, 
when  Louis  XVI.  was  immured  in  the  Tem- 
ple'? Can  the  annals  of  humanity  exhibit  more 
glorious  deeds  of  devotion,  heroism,  and  magna- 
nimity, than  were  exhibited  even  by  the  cor- 
rupted circles  of  Paris  during  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror, or  by  the  clergy  of  France,  both  dignified 
and  rural,  in  the  days  of  their  suffering  1  What 
would  the  Democratic  party  over  the  world  give 
to  be  able  to  tear  the  deathless  pages  of  La  Ven- 
dee out  of  the  volumes  of  history  1  The  selfish- 
ness of  Prussia,  punished  by  the  disaster  of  Jena 
and  six  years  of  bondage,  was  gloriously  expi- 
ated by  the  resurrection  of  1813,  and  triumph  of 
the  Katzbach;  the  ambition  of  Russia  by  the 
carnage  of  Borodino,  and  the  devotion  of  Leip- 
sic.  Can  peace,  with  all  its  chanties,  produce 
so  sublime  an  instance  of  generous  spirit  as  that 
which  fired  the  torches  of  Moscow?  or  so  illus- 
trious an  example  of  patriotic  fervour  as  man- 
ned the  ramparts  of  Saragossa?  Even  nations 
the  most  calculating,  and  empires  the  most  sta- 
ble, caught  the  generous  flame,  and  were  in  the 
end  dignified  by  deeds  of  heroism,  to  which  no- 
thing superior  is  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of 
mankind.  Who  could  recognise  the  tenacious 
rule  of  the  Austrian  aristocracy  in  the  devotion 
of  Aspern,orthe  money-seeking  German  mount- 
aineer in  the  enthusiasm  of  Tyrol?  If  Great 
Britain  blasted  the  prospects  of  European  de- 
liverance by  the  niggardly  parsimony  of  former 
times,  which  paralyzed  her  efforts  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  and  the  selfish  direction 
which  she  so  long  gave  to  her  efforts,  she  wash- 
ed out  her  national  sins  by  suffering;  and  the 
annals  of  the  world  cannot  present  so  glorious 
an  example  of  generous  ardour  and  persevering 
constancy  as  was  exhibited  by  all  classes  in  the 
British  islands  before  its  termination.  Thus, 
while  the  subtle  poison  of  human  corruption 
spreads  with  fatal  rapidity  during  the  tranquilli- 
ty and  enjoyment  of  peace,  the  manly  feelings, 
the  generous  affections,  are  nursed  amid  the  tu- 
mult and  horrors  of  war;  and  although  the  ac- 
tual agents  in  it  may  become  habituated  to 
bloodshed  and  rapine,  a  compensation,  and  more 
than  a  compensation,  arises  in  the  noble  and  dis- 
interested feelings  which  are  generally  drawn 
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forth  in  the  community.  Perpetual  war  would 
transform  men  into  beasts  of  prey — perpetual 
peace  i educe  ihem  to  beasts  of  burden;  the  al- 
ternation of  both  is  indispensable  to  the  mixed 
tendencies  to  good  and  evil  which  exist  in  man- 
kind; and  mutual  slaughter  may  be  dispensed 
with  when  the  seeds  of  corruption  are  extirpated 
from  the  human  breast,  but  not  till  ihen. 

It  is  observed  by  Montesquieu,  that  the  great 
peculiarity  of  the  physical  conforma- 
tion of  Asia  is,  that  the  steppes  or 
deserts,  which  must  forever  form  the 
abode  only  of  pastoral  nations,  are 
brought  inlo  close  proximity  with 
the  alluvial  plains,  which  speedly 
become  the  scenes  of  agricultural 
riches  and  the  abode  of  commercial  opulence; 
and  that  this  is  the  true  reason  of  the  violent 
revolutions,  not  merely  of  dynasties,  but  of  em- 
pires, which,  in  every  age,  have  distinguished 
the  history  of  that  great  portion  of  the  globe. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  observation  is 
well  founded;  and,  it  may  be  added,  that  anoth- 
er peculiarity,  not  less  important,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  vast  extent  of  those  pa*toral  districts,  and 
the  consequent  facility  of  transporting  large  bod- 
ies of  men  from  one  part  of  the  continent  to 
another,  how  distant  soever.  This  circumstance 
at  once  provides  for  the  easy  dispersion  of  the 
nomad  races  of  mankind,  even  from  the  confines 
of  China  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  in  early 
ages,  and  the  occasional  accumulation  of  their 
armed  forces,  under  popular  leaders,  at  later 
times,  in  such  multitudes,  and  animated  with 
such  fervour,  as  to  be  altogether  irresistible. 

Europe  and  America,  again,  have  an  entirely 
different  physical  conformation.  No  arid  des- 
erts there  retain  the  children  of  Japhet  in  every 
successive  generation  in  the  rude  habits  and 
mingled  virtues  and  vices  of  their  fathers:  no 
table-lands  or  boundless  steppes  bring  the  war- 
riors of  the  desert  into  close  proximity  with  the 
cities  of  the  plain,  or  the  riches  and  vices  of  civ- 
ilization. The  level  face  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  country  renders  it  susceptible  of  the  labour 
of  agriculture  ;  mineral  riches  at  once  invite  and 
reward  the  toils  of  the  artisan :  the  deep  inden- 
tations of  the  coast,  and  numerous  inland  seas, 
let  in,  to  the  very  heart  of  the  continents,  the 
wealth  and  interests  of  commerce.  The  savage 
exists,  but  he  is  only  the  feeble  and  isolated  hunt- 
er of  the  forest,  who  flies  and  perishes  before 
the  advance  of  civilization.  External  danger, 
therefore,  is  comparatively  unknown:  the  riches 
of  civilization  need  no  longer  fear  the  rapine  of 
the  desert ;  the  contests  of  nations  lead  only  to 
mutual  improvement  in  the  military  art,  and  a 
more  decided  superiority  over  the  other  families 
of  mankind;  boundless  facilities  for  the  multi- 
plication and  extension  of  this  race  are  afforded  ; 
and  the  race  of  Japhet  can  securely  perform  its 
destined  mission  of  overspreading  and  subduing 
the  earth. 

Historians  in  all  ages  have  exerted  their  pow- 
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ers  in  painting  the  dreadful  devas- 
tations produced  by  the  periodical 
irruptions  of  the  Tartar  tribes  into 
the  smiling  plains  of  Southern  Asia ; 
the  pyramids  of  heads  which  mark- 
ed where  their  sabre  had  been,  and 
the  sack,  conflagration,  and  ruin  which  have 
ever  attended  their  footsteps.  But  admitting  the 
terrible  nature  of  the  whirlwinds  which  have 
thus  passed  over  the  earth,  it  is  the  height  of  er- 
ror to  consider  them  as  pernicious  in  their  ulti- 


mate effects;  they  resemble  the  tempest,  which 
is  often  necessary  to  restore  the  purity  of  the 
physical  atmosphere,  or  the  wintry  storms  which 
clear  away  the  decayed  riches  ol  summer  vege- 
tation ;  and.  accordingly,  it  was  ever  under  the 
powerful,  though  transient  vigour  of  Northern 
dynasties,  that  society  under  the  Asiatic  rule 
has  risen  to  greatness,  or  passing  lelicity  been 
communicated  to  mankind.  All  its  gieat  na- 
tions, the  Medes,  the  Peisians,  the  Assyrians, 
the  Parlhians,  the  Mongols,  have  sprung  horn 
the  intermixture  of  barbarian  energy  with  civil- 
ized opulence;  and  when  greatness  hadconupt- 
ed  even  the  majesty  of  Home,  "  the  giants  of  the 
North,"  in  Gibbon's  words,  "broke  in  and  amend- 
ed the  puny  breed."  Either  a  physical  or  moral 
regeneration  seems  necessary  in  the  later  slages 
of  civilized  lite  in  all  countries  ;  if  no  means  lor 
producing  the  former,  from  internal  energy  or 
virtue,  exist,  the  latter  is  necessary.  And  the 
reflecting  observer,  who  has  witnessed  the  innu- 
merable evils  which  have  followed  in  the  wake 
of  riches  and  long-established  civilization,  even 
with  all  the  means  of  combating  them  which  a 
purer  religion  and  ihe  free  spirit  of  Europe  have 
afforded  in  modern  times,  will  probably  hesitate 
to  characterize  even  the  inroads  of  Timour  or 
Genghis  Khan  as  unmixed  evil,  and  doubt 
whether  they  are  not  the  severe  but  necessary 
means  of  purilying  and  reforming  mankind, 
when  corrupted  by  the  vices  of  a  society  which 
has  no  salient  and  living  principle  of  energy 
within  its  own  bosom. 

It  is  the  existence  of  this  spirit  which  essen- 
tially distinguishes,  and  has  ever  which  was 
distinguished,  European  from  Asi-  unnecessary 
alic  society,  and  perhaps  rendered 
unnecessary,  and  certainly  less  fre- 
quent, in  the  nations  of  its  family, 
the  awful  catastrophes  which  have 
always  in  the  East  preceded  the  re-  principle, 
generation  of  nations.  Europe  has,  and  has 
ever  had,  its  commotions,  and  often  have  they 
terminated  in  bloodshed,  devastation,  and  ruin  ; 
but  they  have  in  general  proceeded,  not  from 
external  conquest,  but  internal  energy;  the  mo- 
ving principle  which  has  occasioned  them  has 
been,  not  the  lust  of  foreign  rapine,  but  the  pas- 
sion for  internal  power.  The  annals  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  the  wars  to  which  it  has 
given  rise  in  Europe,  may  well  suggest  a  doubt 
whether  the  latter  principle  is  not  sometimes 
productive  at  the  time  of  devastation  as  wide- 
spread, and  misery  as  acute,  as  the  most  terrible 
inroads  of  barbarian  power;  but  the  effect  of  it 
has  been  to  revive  the  energy  of  the  species  from 
the  restoration  of  internal  strength,  not  the  infu- 
sion of  extraneous  valour;  and  it  brings  hardy 
poverty  into  action,  not  from  the  fields  of  Nor- 
thern conquest,  but  the  workshop  of  laborious 
industry.  Whoever  has  studied  the  working  of 
the  Democratic  principle  in  human  affairs,  can- 
not entertain  a  doubt  that,  with  whatever  evils 
it  may  be  followed  when  it  acquires  the  mastery 
of  the  other  interests  of  society,  it  is  at  least  at- 
tended with  this  important  effect — that  it  produ- 
ces a  degree  of  energy  in  all  classes,  while  it 
subsists  in  vigour  and  is  duly  coerced,  to  which 
there  is  nothing  comparable  under  other  forms 
of  government ;  and  that  it  infuses  the  elements 
of  strength  and  vitality  into  the  social  system  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  prolong  to  a  period  much 
beyond  that  assigned  to  it,  in  ancient  times,  ihe 
life  of  nations. 

But  it  is  not  only  by  its  effect  upon  the  social 
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Democracy  is  s.Vstem  within  the  state  that  Democ- 
the  great  mo-  racy  is  one  of  the  most  important  el- 
ving  power  ements  which  works  out  the  prog- 
among  man-  ress  0fi|,e  moral  world  anil  general 
d'  government  of  Providence :  conse- 

quences equally  important,  and  still  more  last- 
ing in  their  effects,  flow  from  its  tendency  to 
produce  the  dispersion  of  mankind.  It  is,  in 
truth,  the  great  expansive  power  of  nature.  Un- 
der various  forms,  it  has  produced  the  chief  mi- 
grations and  settlements  which  have  occurred  in 
the  history  of  the  species.  The  Cimbri,  the 
Celts,  and  the  Goths,  who,  at  successive  peri- 
ods, commencing  with  the  first  dawn  of  authen- 
tic profane  history,  spread  from  Central  Asia  to 
the  farthest  extremities  of  Europe,  were  impelled 
from  their  native  seats  by  this  insatiable  passion. 
Equality  appeared  even  in  the  days  of  Tacitus, 
in  the  woods  of  Germany;  and  the  free  spirit  of 
our  Gothic  ancestors  has  produced  the  whole 

feculiar  features  and  glories  of  modern  society, 
n  Southern  Europe  it  has  appeared  in  a  differ- 
ent, but  not  less  important  character.  Spread- 
ing there,  not  from  the  energy  of  the  desert,  but 
the  turbulence  of  the  forum,  it  diffused  the  Re- 
publican colonies  of  Greece,  Tyre,  and  Carthage 
over  the  whole  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Rome  itself  sprang,  in  its  infancy,  from  emi- 
grants; enterprise  was  nourished,  in  its  maturi- 
ty, by  colonial  wealth;  and  its  extension  around 
the  shores  of  that  inland  sea  clearly  demonstrates 
from  what  element  the  strength  of  the  Empire 
had  been  derived. 

In  modern  times  the  marvels  of  this  expansive 
.   ...     „  •      power  have  been  not  less  conspicu- 

Anu  the  pnn-    r  "*         r- 

cipal  cause  of  ous.  From  the  republics  of  Genoa 
the  dispersion  and  Venice,  the  Democratic  spirit 
of  the  human  again  penetrated,  with  their  mer- 
cantile establishments,  as  far  as  the 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean  extend;  from  the 
shores  of  Holland  it  drove  an  industrious  brood 
into  the  Eastern  Archipelago;  with  the  fervour 
of  the  Puritans,  it  implanted  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  in  a  new  hemisphere.  Amid  the  wilds  of 
America,  it  unceasingly  impels  the  hardy  woods- 
man into  the  solitudes  of  the  Far  West.  Eng- 
land itself  is  now  in  the  midst  of  a  similar  par- 
turition ;  amid  the  mingled  wealth  and  misery, 
glory  and  shame,  hope  and  disappointment  of 
the  last  fifteen  years,  nearly  a  hundred  thousand 
active  citizens  have  annually  migrated  from  the 
British  isles  to  the  Western  or  Southern  hemi- 
spheres; attempted  political  regeneration,  produ- 
cing terror  in  some  classes,  disappointment  in 
others,  restlessness  in  all,  has  greatly  strength- 
ened this  inherent  tendency ;  and  the  augmented 
vehemence  of  the  Democratic  action  in  the  heart 
of  the  Empire  has  uniformly  appeared  in  an  en- 
larged stream  of  ardent  emigrants,  which  it  has 
sent  forth  to  people  the  distant  places  of  the 
earth.  Great  Britain  may  well  be  in  travail,  for 
a  new  world  is  springing  from  her  loins. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Democratic  spirit 
Manner  in  brings  about  this  transplantation  of  the 
winch  this  human  race  is  very  apparent.  It  is  the 
change  is  combination  of  visions  of  perfect  i  hi  I  i- 
effected.  ity  wjtn  realities  of  degradation  which 
effects  the  object.  The  mind,  warmed  by  bound- 
less anticipations  of  elevation  and  improvement 
to  Vxa  effected  by  social  or  political  innovation, 
leels  insupportable  disappointment  at  the  failure 
of  its  long-cherished  projects,  and  the  increasing 
indigence  and  profligacy  of  the  great  hody  of 
mankind,  amid  all  the  efforts  made  for  their  ele- 
vation.    In  disgust,  numbers  leave  the  abode  of 
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ancient  corruption,  and  seek  the  realization  of 
their  visions  amid  the  supposed  innocence  of 
early  society,  and  the  real  advantages  of  plenti- 
ful employment.  A  general  passion  for  change 
seizes  all  classes;  and  such  anticipation  arc 
formed,  and  often  realized,  of  the  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  a  change  of  situation,  as  effect- 
ually extinguishes  in  great  numbers  the  love  of 
home,  in  other  circumstances  one  of  the  strong- 
est affections  of  the  human  heart.  It  is  this 
principle  which,  in  every  age,  has  prompted  civ- 
ilized men  to  foiego  all  the  pleasures  of  home  and 
kindred,  to  sever  all  the  bonds  of  filial  or  patri- 
otic love,  and  seek  in  distant  lands  those  means 
of  elevation  which  the  contracted  sphere  of  their 
native  seats  will  not  afford.  The  love  of  power, 
the  desire  of  distinction,  the  passion  for  wealth, 
envy  of  superiors,  jealousy  of  equals,  contempt 
of  inferiors,  combine,  in  these  circumstances,  to 
raise  such  a  tempest  in  the  human  breast  as 
roots  man  up  from  his  native  seats,  obliterates 
his  oldest  recollections,  extinguishes  his  strong- 
est attachments,  and  sends  forth  the  burnin 
thusiast,  ardent  for  the  equality  of  rights  and 
the  regeneration  of  society,  into  distant  lands — ■ 
where  his  expectations  are  too  often  blasted  by 
the  stern  realities  of  his  new  situation,  but  from 
whence  return  is  impossible — where  he  implants 
his  seed  in  the  soil,  and  leaves  behind  him  in 
the  wilderness  the  foundation  of  an  extended  and 
prosperous  society.* 

As  Democracy  and  the  lust  of  conquest  are 
the  moving,  so  aristocracy  and  at-  Aristocracy  is 
tachment  to  property  are  the  steady-  the  controi- 
ing  powers  of  nature.  Without  lmgamlregu- 
some  counterbalancing  weight  to  lall"£ P°wer. 
restrain  and  regulate  the  violence  of  this  expan 
sive  force — this  moral  steam-power — it  would 
tear  society  in  pieces,  and  counteract  by  its  ex- 
plosion the  whole  ends  of  the  social  union. 
This  counteracting  weight  is  found  in  the  influ- 
ence of  property,  and  the  desires  with  which  it  is 
attended.  The  habits  it  induces,  the  foresight 
and  self-denial  which  it  awakens,  the  local  at- 
tachments to  which  it  gives  rise,  constitute  the 
steadying  power  of  nature,  and  the  great  coun- 
terpoise to  the  moving  power  of  Democracy. 
Society  appears  in  its  most  favourable  form,  the 
progress  of  improvement  is  most  rapid,  the  steps 
of  the  human  race  are  the  greatest,  when  the  en- 
ergy of  the  moving  and  expanding  is  duly  regu- 
lated by  the  steadying  and  controlling  power. 
To  restrain  it  altogether  is  often  impossible,  al- 
ways pernicious;  to  give  it  free  scope  is  to  ex- 
pose society  to  utter  ruin,  and  defeat  the  very 
objects  for  which  it  was  implanted  in  the  human 
breast.  Its  due  direction  and  effectual  regula- 
tion is  the  great  desideratum.  At  particular  pe- 
riods, and  by  a  mysterious  agency,  extraordina- 
ry force  is  communicated  to  the  moving  power; 
a  restless  desire  for  change  becomes  universal; 
old  and  important  interests  are  overthrown  ;  so- 
ciety at  home  is  convulsed;  the  human  race  is 
violently  impelled  abroad,  cither  in  the  channels 
of  pacific  colonization,  or  the  inroads  of  ruthless 
conquest;  and,  in  a  short  lime,  a  vast  change 
in  the  condition  and  destinies  of  mankind  is  ef- 
fected. But  such  violent  ebullitions  are  ever 
of  short  duration;  the  explosion  of  revolution, 
though  often  as  devastating  in  its  course,  is  as 
brief  in  its  endurance  as  the  eruption  of  the  vol- 
cano; and  the  central  heat,  according  as  it  is  or 
is  not  regulated  by  the  direction  of  property,  and 
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restrained  by  the  principles  of  religion,  becomes 
the  beneficent  central  force  which  impels  light 
and  civilization  to  the  desert  places  of  the  earth, 
or  the  source  of  the  fiery  lava,  which,  after  con- 
suming whatever  it  has  touched,  is  itself  cooled 
down  by  external  influence,  and  leaves  a  track 
which  can  be  discerned  only  by  the  foul  devasta- 
tion which  it  has  made. 

The  external  balance  of  nature  in  the  physical 
c  world  is  almost  entirely  preserved 

tion  and  reac-  by  the  counteracting  impulse  of  op- 
tion in  the  posite  forces,  either  simultaneously 
European  acting  in  opposition  to  each  other, 
communities.  Qr  mutually  SUCCeeding  when  their 
separate  agency  is  required.  It  is  the  same  in 
the  moral  world:  action  and  reaction  is  the  uni- 
versal law  of  human  affairs,  and  the  chief  in- 
strument of  the  Divine  government  of  men.  In 
the  Asiatic  Empires,  as  there  is  no  internal 
spring  giving  rise  to  this  alternation,  it  is  pro- 
vided for  by  foreign  conquest:  in  Europe — at 
least  in  modern  times — the  source  of  it  is  found 
in  the  prevailing  impulse,  which,  under  opposite 
circumstances,  is  communicated  to  the  human 
mind.  The  provision  made  for  this  in  the  ori- 
ginal constitution  of  man  consists  in  two  prin- 
ciples, which  will  be  found  to  be  of  universal 
application,  viz.,  that  the  great  bulk  of  men 
blindly  follow  any  impulse  which  is  communi- 
cated to  them  by  minds  of  superior  intelligence, 
or  the  force  of  individual  interest ;  and  that  real- 
ly original  thinkers,  the  lights  of  their  own,  the 
rulers  of  the  next  age,  almost  invariably  exert 
their  powers  in  &\re.cl  opposition  to  the  prevailing 
evils  with  which  they  are  surrounded.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  strong  intellects  in  a  despotic  com- 
munity are  almost  always  loud  in  praise  of  pop- 
ular institutions  and  the  principles  of  self-gov- 
ernment, and  those  in  Democratic  states  equally 
decided  in  support  of  the  principles  of  order  and 
the  control  of  property  ;  that  freedom  of  opinion 
constituted  the  grand  deliverance  for  which  the 
religious  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  con- 
tended, and  unity  of  religious  faith  has  become 
the  object  of  devout  aspiration  in  the  nineteenth. 
The  reason  is  obvious:  creative  minds  in  both 
periods  were  impressed  with  the  evils  with  which 
they  were  brought  in  contact;  and  in  both,  in- 
stead of  yielding,  strove  to  counteract  them.  The 
great  majority  in  every  age  go  with  the  stream, 
and  think  they  are  enlightened  when  they  are 
merely  impregnated  with  the  mental  atmosphere 
with  which  they  are  surrounded;  the  thinking 
fevr  at  once  break  off  from  the  multitude,  and, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  give  a  new  direction  to  the 
current  of  thought.  A  generation  must,  in  gen- 
eral, descend  to  its  grave  before  the  conversion 
takes  place;  but,  though  slow,  the  effect  is  not 
the  less  certain.  "  Show  me  what  one  or  two 
great  men,  in  the  solitude  of  their  chambers,  are 
thinking  in  this  age,  and  I  will  show  you  what 
will  be  the  theme  of  the  orator,  the  vision  of  the 
poet,  the  staple  of  the  hustings,  the  declamation 
of  the  press,  the  guide  of  the  statesman,  in  the 
next." 

The  two  great  convulsions  of  modern  times,  the 


Example  of  this 


religious  Reformation  and  French 


from  the  Refor-  Revolution,  demonstrate,  in  the 
mation  and  clearest  manner,  the  agency  of  the 
French  Revo-  opposite  powers  of  action  and  re- 
action on  general  thought,  and, 
through  it,  on  the  fate  of  nations.  When  the 
Catholic  Church,  strong  in  the  consciousness  of 
universal  power,  and  tainted  by  the  belief  of 
.supposed  infallibility,  revolted  the  growing  in- 


telligence of  mankind  by  the  open  prostitution 
and  sale  of  indulgences,  the  giant  strength  of 
Luther  arose,  and,  Samson-like,  threw  down  the 
pillars  of  the  corrupted  edifice.    The  Protestant 
nations  fondly  anticipated  the  total  destruction 
of  the  papal  power  from  the  shock,  and  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  Reformation  at  its  commence- 
ment seemed  in  a  great  measure  to  justify  the 
expectation.     But  human  passion  and  ambition, 
as  usual  in  such  cases,  got  possession  of  the 
stream :  crimes  and  violence  were  committed  by 
the  popular  party ;   intellect  and  interest  com- 
bined their  efforts  to  resist  it ;  the  torrent  was 
rolled  back  in  Southern  Europe  as  rapidly  as  it 
had  advanced;  and  for  two  subsequent  centuries 
the  frontiers  of  the  opposite  opinions  have  been 
observed  in  Northern  Christendom,  without  any 
sensible  advantage  being  gained  on  either  side. 
The  abuses  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  selfish- 
ness of  the  noblesse,  the  extravagance  of  the 
monarchy,  induced,  in  a  subsequent  age,  the 
terrible  convulsion  of  the  French  Revolution; 
the  force  of  genius,  the  powers  of  intellect,  the 
weapons  of  ridicule,  were  directed  for  half  a  cen- 
tury to  the  emancipation  of  thought;  and  an  in- 
terminable era  of  progress  and  felicity  was  an- 
ticipated from  the  liberation  of  mankind  from 
the  fetters  which  had  hitherto  restrained  and  di- 
rected  them.      Here  again,   however,   human 
wickedness  soon  obtained  the  mastery  of  the 
current:  selfishness,  ambition,  rapacity,  veiled 
under  the  successive  names  of  liberty,  patriot- 
ism, and  glory,  directed  the  movement :  Europe 
was  deluged  with  blood;  the  original  devil  was 
expelled,  but  straightway  he  returned  with  seven 
other  devils  more  wicked  than  himself,  and  the 
last  state  of  that  nation  was  worse  than  the  first. 
Humanity  sunk  and  wept  in   silence,  philan- 
thropy trembled  at  the  prospect  of  the  race  du- 
ring that  long  night  of  suffering;   but  all  this 
time  the  salient  energy  of  thought  was  unceas- 
ingly in  activity.     Reaction  arose  out  of  suffer- 
ing,'heroism  out  of  calamity;  and  the  succes- 
sive overthrow  of  the  Democracy  of  France  and 
the  power  of  Napoleon  has  afforded  an  eternal 
monument,  at  once  of  the  justice  of  the  Divine 
administration  and  the  system  of  human  affairs 
by  which,  through  the  acts  of  free  agents,  the 
mighty  deliverance  was  accomplished. 

The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  the 
chief  remote  cause  of  the  French  „, 

r>         i    .•  j  .v  •■!  -1       I  he  revocation 

Revolution;  and  the  terrible  evils  0f  the  Edict  of 

it  brought  upon  the  nobility  and  Nantes  was  the 
the  government,  the  natural  conse-  remote  cause  of 
quence  and  just  retribution  of  that  j^*^* 
abominable  act  of  religious  oppres- 
sion. Though  the  overthrow  of  the  nobility 
was  the  grand  ohject,  when  the  contest  was  fair- 
ly engaged,  to  which  the  popular  efforts  were 
turned,  it  was  not  there  that  the  Revolutionary 
passion  commenced,  nor  was  it  to  a  liberation 
from  temporal  restraints  that  the  first  advances 
of  thought  were  directed.  It  was  spiritual  do- 
minion which  wpsthe  real  incubus  sought  to  be 
thrown  off:  it  was  the  fetters  of  the  Church 
which  intellect  strove  to  strike  from  the  human 
soul.  In  the  writings  of  Voltairp  there  is  litile 
to  be  found  on  change  of  instilutions,  amend- 
ment of  laws,  the  blessings  of  self- government; 
but  much  on  spiritual  tyranny,  the  arts  of  priests, 
the  benightment  of  supeistition.  Even  Rousseau 
was  not  a  political  reformer;  his  visions  of  per- 
fectibility and  the  social  contract  had  no  practi- 
cal bearingon  existing  institutions;  it  was  still  the 
chaips  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  which  he 
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endeavoured  to  remove,  by  the  antagonist  princi- 
ple of  original  and  primeval  innocence.  Whence 
was  it  that  these  giants  of  thought  so  vehemently 
directed  their  efforts  against  a  religion  which  in 
England  had  so  long  been  supported  by  the  great- 
est and  most  profound  intellects'?  Simply  be- 
cause the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
while  it  sent  eight  hundred  thousand  innocent 
citizens  into  exile,  had  removed  all  restraint  on 
the  Established  Church  in  France  ;  because  spir- 
itual tyranny  had,  in  consequence,  become  in- 
supportable, and  spiritual  intolerance  universal ; 
because  religion,  confident  in  the  support  of  gov- 
ernment, had  disdained  the  aid  of  intellect;  and 
patrician  selfishness,  engrossed  with  self-aggran- 
dizement, had  seized  upon  the  Church  as  its  own 
appanage,  not  the  patrimony  of  the  poor.  These 
evils  not  only  were  the  principal  circumstances 
which  originally  stirred  up  the  mental  ferment 
which  brought  about  the  Revolution,  but  they 
paralyzed  the  only  power  which  could  success- 
fully combat  it;  for  they  deprived  order  of  the 
aid  of  principle,  religion  of  the  support  of  mind, 
and  the  poor  of  the  only  bond  whicti  could  unite 
them  with  property. 

The  ultimate  danger  which  threatens  France, 
„  .  ,       and  every   country  that  embraces 

Ultimate  dan-  i    .•  .■'.,         .       .       __ 

ger  which        revolutionary  principles,  is  the  an- 
threateus  to      nihilation  of  the  only  elements  out 
de3tr..y  this  vi-  0f  which  a  durable  free  constitution 
tal  principle.     can  be  constructed.     Little  as  this 
peril  may  be  considered  by  the  popular  party  in 
the  days  of  their  success,  it  is  by  far  the  most 
durable  evil  with  which  they  have  to  contend; 
and  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  their  complete 
triumph  renders  it  irremediable.     It  is  this  which 
has  rendered  the  formation  of  a  free  constitution 
impossible  in  France,  and  blasted  the  whole  ob- 
jects for  which  the  popular  party  so  long  and 
strenuously  contended.     There  are  but  two  ways 
by  which  mankind  in  the  long  run  can  be  gov- 
erned— by  the  influence  of  property,  or  the  will 
of  a  sovereign;  the  third  method,  so  much  the 
object  of  desire  to  the  advocates  of  Democra- 
cy all  the  world  over,  viz.,  by  self-government, 
is  soon  found  to  be  impracticable.     The  difficul- 
ty which  proves  fatal  to  it,  is  the  impossibility 
of  getting  proper  functionaries  elected  by  the 
multitude,  and  the  ungovernable  passions  which 
spring  up  in  the  human  heart  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  uncontrolled  power.     But  if  property 
bas  been  destroyed  by  previous  convulsions,  and 
the  influence  of  aristocracy,  in  consequence,  is 
at  an  end,  there  remains  no  alternative  but  the 
appointment  to  all  offices,  and  the  entire  direc- 
tion of  affairs,  by  the  executive.    This  was  what 
took  place  in  Rome  from  the  destruction  of  the 
old  patricians  during  the  civil  wars  of  Sylla  and 
Marius,  and  in  France  from  the  confiscations  of 
the  Revolution  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  frame  of 
subsequent  government  which  necessity  impo- 
sed upon  both  these  countries  has  been  extreme- 
ly similar,  and  has  remained  unaltered  through 
every  subsequent  change  of  dynasty  :  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  Roman  emperors  are  substantially 
the  same  as  those  of  Napoleon's  government; 
and  the  French  people,  since  the  termination  of 
Democratic  rule  in  1795,  have  never,  except  du- 
ring the  weakness  of  the  Restoration,  enjoyed  a 
larger  practical  direction  of  affairs  than  the  pop- 
ulace did  in  ancient  times  in  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire. 

The  consequences  flowing  from  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  government  of  functionaries  for  that 
of  property  deserves  the  serious  consideration 


of  every  reflecting  mind,  because  it  „, ....  .. 

.  •"..  .  .  °  .'  ii. i  Substitution 
is  the  evident  issue  in  which  the  0f  government 
Revolutionary  fervour  of  modern  of  function* 
Europe  is  to  terminate.  Experience  nes  for  that  of 
has  now  abundantly  proved  what  l),uPerty- 
reason  a  priori  might  have  anticipated,  that  the 
unavoidable  effect  of  the  overthrow  of  the  influ- 
ence of  property  is,  alter  a  brief  period,  during 
which  the  theory  of  self-government  is  weighed 
in  the  balance  and  found  wanting,  to  establish 
universally  the  system  of  government  functiona- 
ries. That  this  system  is  productive  of  a  much 
more  regular  and  orderly,  and,  in  some  respects, 
beneficial  administration,  than  any  modification 
of  popular  election,  is  evident  from  this  consid- 
eration, that  all  nations  have  taken  refuge  in  it 
to  avoid  the  intolerable  evils  of  real  self-govern- 
ment. But  it  is  by  no  means  equally  apparent 
that  it  is  as  favourable  to  the  development  of 
mental  energy,  or  the  training  of  the  human  mind 
to  its  highest  character  or  its  noblest  duties. 

Government  functionaries  are  all  stamped  with 
one  image  and  superscription;  they  AdvantagM 
all  move,  like  automatons,  by  the  di-  and  evils  of 
rection  of  one  hand;  original  thought,  the  former 
independence  of  character,  are  un-  svstem- 
known  among  them.  That  such  public  servants 
are,  in  general,  in  the  highest  degree  useful,  nay, 
that  they  are  often  more  serviceable  in  their  sev- 
eral departments  than  those  whose  more  lofty 
qualifications  render  them  less  manageable,  may 
at  once  be  admitted.  But  what  is  the  destiny  of 
a  nation  which  has  the  easy  meshes  of  a  vast 
net  of  government  functionaries  thrown  around 
it,  and  in  which  original  thought  in  all  depart- 
ments is  chilled,  if  persisted  in,  by  the  certainty 
of  neglect'?  Prussia  and  France — in  the  former 
of  which  monarchies  the  whole  system,  not  mere- 
ly of  government,  but  of  education  both  civil  and 
religious,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  employes  of  ad- 
ministration; while  in  the  latter,  a  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  thousand  civil  functionaries,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Tuileries,  carry  on  the  whole  in- 
ternal direction  of  the  state* — may  convince  us 
how  vast  a  machine  for  the  government  of  man- 
kind is  provided  in  such  a  state  of  society;  and 
how  inextricable  may  be  the  fetters  of  a  despo- 
tism, which,  instead  of  opposing  the  spread  of 
education  or  injuring  the  security  of  property, 
carefully  supports  the  former  and  maintains  the 
latter,  and  strives  only  to  confine  the  attention  of 
the  people  to  their  private  affairs,  by  at  once 
guiding  their  thoughts  and  attending  to  their  in- 
terests. 

Good  government  depends  upon  the  due  inter- 
mixture, in  public   functionaries,  ,  , , 

c  \  •    . .        •   ,        Irreparable  evil 

of  government  appointment,  aristo-  is  only  t(,  be 
cratic  influence,  and  popular  con-  dreaded  when 
trol.     Irreparable  evil  is  only  to  be  one  interest  ha* 
apprehended  when  one  of  these  in-  destroyed  the 

r         i  j  i    .l  u  others, 

terests  has  destroyed  the  others: 

for  so  long  as  the  interests  remain  entire,  they 
will,  in  the  end,  force  their  way  into  a  due  share 
in  the  direct  ion  of  affairs.  But  when,  by  the 
triumph  of  Democracy,  the  aristocracy  is  de- 
stroyed, or  by  the  victory  of  aristocracy  the  De- 
mocracy is  overthrown,  or  by  the  dexterity  of 
the  crown  both  are  debased,  the  balance  essen- 
tial to  good  government  is  at  an  end,  and  it  be- 
comes impossible  to  preserve  the  equipoise  of 
freedom.  It  is  by  the  destruction  of  the  property 
of  the  aristocracy,  and  consequent  ruin  of  their 
influence,  either  by  actual  violence,  or  the  pa- 

♦  Tocq.,  i.,  209. 
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cine  working  of  equal  succession,  that  this  lam- 
entable change  is  most  certainly  effected ;  and, 
accordingly.   Montesquieu  long  ago  observed, 
that  "  the  most  durable  and  debasing  despotisms 
recorded  in  history  have  arisen  upon  the  ruin  of 
aristocratic  power  through  the  triumph  of  Rev- 
olutionary principles."     Hence  it  is  that  Dem- 
ocrr.tic  ambition — the  most  keen  and  searching 
element  which  is  known  in  society,  productive 
of  so  much  good  when  duly  coerced,  of  such  ir- 
reparable evil  when  unrestrained — will  ever  be 
the  object  of  such  jealousy  and  apprehension  to 
the  real  friends  of  liberty;   for  in  its  triumphs 
the  far-seeing  mind  anticipates  the  destruction 
of  the  very  elements  of  freedom,  and  the  enclo- 
sing the  whole  energies  of  the  human  mind  in 
the  inextricable  fetters  of  a  centralized  despotism. 
The  great  sin  of  the  French  Revolution  was 
Great  sin  of  the  confiscation  of  the  estates  of  the 
the  French    Church  and  the  aristocracy ;  it  is  that 
Revolution.   whjch  has  produced  effects  which  can 
never  be  repaired.     It  is  commonly  said,  indeed, 
in  regard  to  individual  violence,  that  restitution 
can  be  made  of  property,  but  who  can  restore  hu- 
man life  1     But  the  aphorism  does  not  hold  good 
in  communities:  wasted  life  is  repaired  by  the 
vivifying  powers  of  nature,  but  divided  property 
can  never  be  restored.     A  new  generation  will 
supply  the  place  of  that  which  has  been  destroy- 
ed; new  smiles  will  arise  on  young  cheeks,  and 
banish  the  tears  of  former  days;  but  who  can 
replace  ancient  possessions  alienated,  colossal 
estates   divided,   old    influences    extinguished? 
The  transference  of  property,  and  with  it  politi- 
cal influence,  to  a  different  class  of  society,  sup- 
plants the  old  by  new  dominant  powers;  another 
balance  is  thus  induced  in  the  state,  unalterable 
save  by  a  fresh  revolution.     Power  never  yet 
was  yielded  up  but  to  force.     Had  Cromwell 
confiscated  the  estates  of  the  Church  and  divided 
those  of  the  nobility,  the  whole  subsequent  his- 
tory of  England  would  have  been  changed ;  for 
how  could  our  tempered  Constitution  have  ex- 
isted without  political  weight  attached  to  prop- 
erty, and  religious  impressions  prevalent  among 
the  people?     The  great  moral  lesson  to  be  de- 
duced from  every  page  of  the  French  Revolution 
is,  that  the  destruction  of  these  classes  by  the 
early  triumphs  and  unbridled  excesses  of  the 
Democratic  party  has  proved  forever  fatal  to 
the  reconstruction  of  freedom,  by  destroying  at 
once  the  moral  influence  which  might  supersede 
the  necessity  of  despotism,  and  the  balance  of 
power  which  might  restrain  its  excesses. 

The  great  sin  of  the  Reformation  was  the  con- 
-  fiscation  of  so  large  a  portion  of 
ReformaUon  the  V™V^y  of  the  Church  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  temporal  ambi- 
tion, and  the  enriching  of  the  nobility  who  had 
taken  a  part  in  the  struggle.  When  that  great 
convulsion  broke  out,  nearly  a  third  of  the  whole 
landed  estates  in  the  countries  which  it  em- 
braced was  in  the  hands  of  the  regular  or  paro- 
chial clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
What  a  noble  fund  was  (his  for  the  moral  and 
religions  instruction  of  the  people,  for  the  pro- 
mulgation of  truth,  the  healing  of  sickness,  ihe 
assuaging  of  suffering!  Had  it  been  Kept  to- 
gether, and  set  apart  for  such  sacred  purposes, 
what  incalculable  and  never-ending  blessings 
would  it  have  conferred  upon  society!  Ex- 
panding and  increasing  with  the  growth  of  pop- 
ulation, the  augmentation  of  wealth,  the  swell 
of  pauperism,  it  would  have  kept  the  instruction 
and  fortunes  of  the  poor  abreast  of  the  progress 


and  fortunes  of  society,  and  prevented,  in  a  great 
measure,  that  fatal  effect,  so  well  known  in 
Great  Britain  in  subsequent  times,  of  the  Na- 
tional Church  falling  behind  the  wants  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  a  mass  of  civilized  heathenism 
arising  in  the  very  heart  of  a  Christian  land. 
Almost  all  the  social  evils  under  which  Great 
Britain  is  now  labouring  may  be  traced  to  this 
fatal  and  most  iniquitous  spoliation,  under  the 
mask  of  religion,  of  the  patrimony  of  the  poor 
on  occasion  of  the  Reformation.  But  ibr  that 
robbery,  the  state  would  have  been  possessed  of 
lands  amply  sufficient  to  have  extended  its  re- 
ligious instruction  for  any  possible  increase  of 
the  people;  to  have  superseded  the  necessity  of 
any  assessment  for  parochial  relief  or  general 
instruction;  and  to  have  provided,  without  bur- 
dening any  one,  for  the  whole  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral wants  of  the  community.  When  we  re- 
flect on  the  magnitude  of  the  injustice  commit- 
ted by  the  temporal  nobility  in  the  seizure  at 
that  period  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  funds  of 
the  Church,  and  observe  how  completely  all  the 
evils  which  now  threaten  the  social  system  in 
Great  Britain  would  have  been  obviated  if  that 
noble  patrimony  had  still  been  preserved  for  the 
poor,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  feeling  that  we  too 
are  subject  to  the  same  just  dispensation  which 
has  doomed  France  to  Oriental  slavery  for  the 
enormous  sins  of  its  Revolution;  and  that,  if 
our  punishment  is  not  equally  severe,  it  is  only 
because  the  confiscation  of  the  Reformation  was 
not  so  complete,  nor  the  inroads  on  properly  so 
irretrievable. 

This  is  but  another  example  of  the  all-impor- 
tant truth,  which  a  right  consider-  Example  this 
ation  of  history  so  uniformly  de-  adorus  of  moral 
monstrates,  that  communities  and  retnbutian. 
nations  are  subject  to  moral  laws;  and  that,  al- 
though inconsiderable  deviations  from  rectitude 
may  be  overlooked  as  unavoidable  to  humanity, 
yet  outrageous  sin  and  irreparable  evil  never 
fail  to  bring  upon  their  authors  condign  punish- 
ment even  in  this  world.  Individuals  have  souls 
to  receive  retribution  in  a  future  state  of  exist- 
ence, but  nations  have  no  immortality;  and  that 
just  retribution  which,  in  the  former  case,  is 
often  postponed,  in  appearance  at  least,  to  anoth- 
er world,  in  the  latter  is  brought  down  with  un- 
erring certainty  upon  the  third  and  fourth  gener- 
ation. How  this  mysterious  system  is  worked 
out  by  Supreme  Power,  and  yet  the  freedom  of 
human  action,  and  the  entire  moral  responsibil- 
ity of  each  individual  are  preserved,  will  never 
be  fully  understood  in  this  world.  Yet  that  there 
is  no  inconsistency  between  them  is  self-evi- 
dent, for  every  one  feels  that  he  is  free;  and  the 
history  of  every  nation,  as  well  as  the  general 
progress  of  mankind,  demonstrate  the  reality 
both  of  the  moral  retribution  of  nations,  and  a 
general  system  for  the  direction  of  human  af- 
fairs. And  without  pretending  entirely  to  solve 
the  difficulty,  the  mysteries  of  which,  in  all  its 
parts,  is  probably  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human 
faculties,  a  very  little  consideration  must  be  suf- 
ficient to  show  what  in  general  is  the  system 
pursued,  and  how  the  Divine  superintendence 
is  rendered  perfectly  reconcilable  with  justice  to 
individual  men  and  nations. 

The  method  by  which  this  mysterious  system 
is  carried  into  execution,  and  yet  A(,em:y  hy 
rendered  consistent  with  the  perfect  which  this  ad- 
freedom  of  human  actions,  is  this,  ministration  of 
The  active  propensities  of  men—  a""airs  is  effect- 
that  is,  their  desires  and  passions —  e 
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are  so  calculated  and  adapted  to  the  ever-varying 
current  of  human  affairs,  that,  in  acting  upon 
the  whole  in  conformity  with  them,  the  indi- 
vidual free  agents  are  made  unconsciously  to 
forward  both  ttie  general  plan  of  the  Divine  ad- 
ministration, and  the  separate  justice  dealt  out 
to  particular  men  and  nations.  When  Shak- 
speare  put  into  the  mouth  of  Lear  the  striking 
sentiment — 

The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
Make  whips  to  scourge  us  — 

he  did  but  express  the  conviction  of  mankind, 
founded  alike  upon  observation  and  experience, 
tli.it,  now  agreeable  and  enticing  soever  the  paths 
of  sin  may  oe  in  the  outset,  they  terminate,  alike 
to  communities  and  individuals,  in  disappoint- 
ment and  ruin.  Providence  in  the  end  is  found 
to  be  just;  and  the  early,  and  often  long-conlin- 
ue.l  triumph  of  wickedness,  is  but  the  ordeal 
appointed  lor  the  trial  and  purification  of  virtue, 
an.t  the  preparation,  in  the  very  success  of  the 
unjust,  for  tneir  final  and  deserved  retribution. 
An  I  the  means  by  which  this  dispensation  is 
edjeted  is  not  the  special  interposition  of  the 
avenging  angel,  so  much  as  the  natural  effect 
of  the  triumph  of  wickedness,  in  the  indignation 
it  exciies,  the  misery  it  occasions,  the  reaction 
to  w.iicn  it  gives  rise.  The  laws  of  Providence 
hive  doomed  signal  wickedness,  whether  in  in- 
dividuals or  nations,  to  ultimate  and  condign 
punishment,  and  tne  reality  of  the  existence  of 
these  laws  may  be  clearly  discerned  in  the  ca- 
lamitous consequences  which  invariably,  in  the 
end,  attend  any  flagrant  violation  of  the  rules  of 
virtue;  but  it  is  not  the  less  apparent  that  the 
agents  in  this  retri^.ition  are  men  themselves; 
itaal  it  is  in  their  feelings  that  the  moving  power 
in  this  vast  and  complicated  machine  is  to  be 
found;  and  that  the  lon^-continued  delay  which 
often  lakes  place  in  the  chastisement  of  the 
wicked  arises  from  the  protracted  period  during 
which  the  reaction  is  preparing,  in  the  increased 
suffering,  enlarged  experience,  or  aroused  indig- 
nation of  mankind. 

Nor  is  there  anything  in  this  agency  incon- 
And  its  consist-  sistent  with  the  perfect  freedom  of 
ency  with  the  human  actions,  and  the  entire  re- 
perfect  frsedom  sponsibility  of  every  individual  by 
of  m  uikmd.  whom  it  is  conducted.  There  is  a 
difficulty,  doubtless,  in  discerning  how  a  general 
system,  at  once  of  progress  and  retribution,  is 
conducted  by  the  voluntary  acts  of  a  multitude 
of  detached  individuals;  but  this  is  only  one  of 
the  many  instances  in  which  the  human  intel- 
lect, with  all  its  power,  is  shattered  against  the 
simplest  cases  of  the  agency  of  Supreme  Mind 
upon  terrestrial  affairs.  It  is  just  as  difficult  to 
tell  how  a  plant  grows,  or  an  infant  is  formed, 
or  the  vital  spark  communicated,  or  a  stone  falls 
to  the  ground,  or  the  system  of  worlds  coheres 
by  the  mutual  attraction  of  an  infinity  of  parti- 
cles. And  although  each  individual  mind,  in 
the  vast  system,  is  a  free  agent,  yet  is  there 
nothing  in  the  whole  administration  inconsistent 
with  such  unrestrained  agency,  or,  in  the  general 
result,  incompatible  with  the  simultaneous  oper- 
ation of  a  multitude  of  actors.  Every  one  feels 
that  he  is  master  of  his  own  actions;  yet  these 
actions  upon  the  whole,  and  on  an  average  of 
men,  lead  to  certain  known  results;  and  Ihe 
great  social  functions  connected  with  individual 
existence,  the  continuance  of  the  species,  the 
coherence  of  society,  and  the  progress  of  the 
worl  I,  are  securely  provided  for  by  the  inde- 
pendent actings  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of 


separate  agents,  each  obeying  the  impulse  of  his 
active  propensities,  directed  by  his  free  choice. 
Moreau  expressed  a  fact  of  general  application, 
explained  according  to  the  irreligious  ideas  of 
the  French  Revolution,  when  he  said  that 
"  Providence  was  always  on  the  side  of  dense 
battalions;"  but  he  forgot  to  add,  what  expe- 
rience soon  taught  his  country,  that  it  is  the 
moral  laws  of  nature  which,  in  the  end,  deter- 
mine on  which  side  the  dense  battalions  are  to 
be  found. 

No  more  striking  instance  is  to  be  found  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  ultimate 
effects  of  the  actions  of  men  are  th"lF°r»nch 
made  to  deviate  from,  and  some-  Revolution  ia 
times  defeat,  the  original  intentions  the  spread  of 
of  their  authors,  than  in  the  final  re-  tll.e.  chrisli»» 
suit  of  the  French  Revolution  upon  ro  lffIon' 
the  progress  of  the  Christian  faith.  It  was  begun, 
to  throw  off  the  fetters  of  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion, with  which  its  deluded  leaders  confound- 
ed the  whole  precepts  and  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity; and  its  first  triumphs  were  accordingly 
signalized  by  the  entire  confiscation  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Church,  and  overthrow  of  the  institu- 
tions, and  even  forms,  of  religion  in  the  whole  of 
France.  What  were  its  final  effects  on  this,  the 
grand  object  of  philosophic  ambition,  utilitarian 
industry,  and  Jacobin  revenge  1  They  were  to 
give  an  impulse  to  Christianity,  unknown  since 
the  days  "when  it  mounted  with  Constanline  the 
throne  of  Rome,  to  diffuse  its  blessings  over  an 
extent  unparalleled  in  any  former  age ;  to  extend 
the  Gospel  in  a  purer  form,  and  under  brighter 
auspices,  over  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth; 
and  rear  up  two  powers,  each  irresistible  on  its 
own  element,  whose  forces,  specially  adapted  to 
the  theatres  on  which  they  were  destined  to  act, 
have  now  given  it  an  irresistible  ascendency  in 
human  affairs.  Voltaire  said  that  "  he  was  tired 
of  hearing  how  twelve  men  had  established  the 
Christian  religion,  and  he  was  resolved  to  show 
that  one  could  pull  it  down;"  but  no  man  since 
the  days  of  the  apostles  has  done  so  much,  with- 
out intending  it,  for  its  establishment  and  prop- 
agation, as  Voltaire  himself. 

The  great  effect  of  the  wars  of  the  French 
Revolution  was  the  aggrandizement  Bythecoio- 
of  the  colonial  empire  of  England,  uiesofEng- 
and  the  territorial  conquests  of  Rus-  laild 
sia.  If  we  contemplate  the  manner  in  which, 
during  the  early  years  of  the  contest,  the  strength 
of  England  was  paralyzed  by  the  miserable 
parsimony  which  had  starved  down  its  military 
and  naval  forces  in  former  years,  we  may  well 
feel  astonishment  at  the  blindness  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic principle  which  had  occasioned  so  la- 
mentable a  result.  But  though  this  circum- 
stance unquestionably  protracted  the  war  for 
eighteen  years  after  it  might  have  been  other- 
wise terminated,  and  added  at  least  six  hundred 
millions  to  the  national  debt,  its  effect  upon  the 
extension  of  the  British  Empire  into  the  remote 
parts  of  the  world  was  immense.  During  the 
course  of  this  long-continued  struggle,  the  colo- 
nies of  all  the  European  States  successively  fell 
into  the  hands  of  England:  the  British  navy  ob- 
tained a  decisive  supremacy  in  every  sea,  and 
British  commerce  gradually  acquired  an  exten- 
sion unparalleled  in  any  former  age  of  the  world. 
The  effect  of  this  prodigious  expansion,  unob- 
served during  the  dangers  and  animation  of  the 
conflict,  appeared  in  the  most  deceive  manner 
on  the  termination  of  hostilities.  British  com- 
merce, the  object  of  jealous  rivalry  and  anxious 
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exclusion  to  all  the  Continental  States,  was  for- 
cibly turned  into  new  channels,  in  spite  of  all 
the  erroneous  policy  of  government,  which  aim- 
ed, by  the  reciprocity  system,  at  the  extension 
of  the  markets  of  the  Old  World  ;  colonization, 
invigorated  alike  by  the  riches,  the  poverty,  the 
virtues,  the  vices,  the  ambition  and  luxury,  the 
enjoyments  and  sufferings,  of  the  mother-coun- 
try, went  on  with  the  steps  of  a  giant;  the  great 
development  of  the  Democratic  principle  conse- 
quent on  a  long  course  of  pacific  extensions, 
impelled  the  British  race,  in  prodigious  multi- 
tudes, alike  into  the  Western  and  the  Southern 
hemispheres ;  and  a  hundred  thousand  emi- 
grants* now  annually  leave  the  British  islands, 
to  carry  into  distant  lands  the  power  of  Euro- 
pean art  and  the  blessings  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion. No  such  migration  of  mankind  has  taken 
place  since  the  Goths  and  the  Huns  overthrew 
the  Roman  Empire ;  no  such  step  in  the  spread 
of  civilization  and  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel 
has  been  made  since  it  first  appeared  on  the 
shores  of  Palestine.  To  such  marvellous  and 
unforeseen  results  has  an  overruling  Providence 
conducted  the  convulsions  consequent  on  the 
skepticism  of  Voltaire,  the  changes  emanating 
from  the  dreams  of  Rousseau ! 

Eut  the  British  navy  can  reach  only  maritime 
And  the  con-  shores ;  British  colonization  can  peo- 
questsofRus-  pie  only  the  desert,  or  the  forest  in- 
»ia-  habited  by  the  savage  or  the  hunter. 

Great  as  its  powers,  when  suffered  to  develop 
themselves,  undoubtedly  become,  they  have  need 
of  peace  for  their  extension,  and  they  would  at 
once  perish  before  the  efforts  of  semi-barbarous 
valour.  England  may  call  a  new  world  into 
existence  in  the  woods  of  America  or  the  isles 
of  Australasia,  but  pacific  colonists  would  speed- 
ily perish  under  the  sabre  of  the  Tartar:  her  de- 
scendants will  never  effect  a  settlement  in  the 
interior  of  Asia.  But  here,  too,  the  irreligion 
of  the  French  Revolution  has  developed  a  power 
as  irresistible  at  land  as  the  British  navy  is  at 
sea,  and  which,  perfectly  adapted  to  the  element 
on  which  it  was  intended  to  prevail,  has  given 
to  the  arms  of  civilization  a  decisive  superiority 
in  Asia  over  the  forces  of  barbarism.  The  mili- 
tary strength  of  Russia,  long  restrained  by  the 
■unwieldy  extent  of  its  empire,  acquired  a  sur- 
prising extension  during  the  wars  of  the  French 
Revolution ;  but  it  was  the  invasion  of  Napo- 
leon, the  flames  of  Moscow,  which  gave  it  its 
full  development.  When  the  forces  of  irreligion 
had  reached  the  Kremlin,  the  last  hour  at  once 
of  European  infidelity  and  Mohammedan  su- 
premacy had  struck.  Rolled  back  with  unheard- 
of  rapidity  from  the  Moskwa  to  the  Seine,  Rev- 
olutionary infidelity  perished  with  the  overthrow 
of  its  leader:  overwhelmed  by  the  might  of  civ- 
ilized energy,  the  squadrons  of  the  Crescent  ere 
long  fled  before  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross.  Tur- 
key and  Persia  now  drag  on  a  precarious,  de- 
pendant existence,  solely  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Moscovite  autocrat :  combated  with  its  own 
weapons,  pierced  by  its  own  lances,  trod  down 
by  its  own  cavalry,  the  forces  of  Asia  now  recoil 
before  the  ascending  might  of  Russia.  Placed 
on  the  frontiers  of  Europe  and  Asia,  this  vast 
empire  unites  the  forces  of  both  hemispheres, 
for  it  has  the  solid  infantry,  military  skill,  and 
enduring  valour  of  Europe,  joined  to  the  power- 
ful multitudes,  incomparable  horse,  and  enthu- 

*  In  the  year  1841,  the  British  emigrants  amounted  to 
<me  hundred  and  six  thousand.— Lord  Stanley's  Speech, 
Fib.  M,  1842,  Pari.  Dtb. 


siastic  daring  of  Asia.  And  both  of  these  great 
powers,  which  have  sprung  up  from  the  effects 
of  the  French  Revolution,  are  in  the  clearest 
manner  adapted  to  the  giant  task  they  are  called 
to  perform  in  the  advance  of  mankind;  for  Brit- 
ish Democracy  and  colonization  could  have  ef- 
fected nothing  against  the  Asiatic  sabres,  and 
Russian  despotism  and  conquest  would  have 
turned  aside,  of  necessity,  from  the  steril  and 
uninviting  fields  of  transatlantic  and  Australian 
settlement. 

Contemporary  with  this  great  development 
of  civilized  energy,  this  awful  heave  simultaneous 
of  the  human  race,  has  arisen  a  new  rise  of  steam 
power  communicated  to  man,  calcu-  navigation, 
lated,  in  an  immeasurable  manner,  to  aid  the 
extension  of  civilization  and  religion  through  the 
desert  or  barbarous  portions  of  the  earth.  At 
the  moment  when  Napoleon's  armies  were  ap- 
proaching Moscow,  when  Wellington's  legions 
were  combating  on  the  Tormes,  Steam  Naviga- 
tion arose  into  existence,  and  a  new  power  was 
let  into  human  affairs,  before  which  at  once  the 
forces  of  barbarism  and  the  seclusion  of  the  des- 
ert must  yield.  In  January,  1812,  not  one  steam- 
boat existed  in  the  world ;  now,  on  the  rivers 
beyond  the  Alleghany  Mountains  alone,  there 
are  five  hundred.  Even  the  death-bestridden 
gales  of  the  Niger  will  in  the  end  yield  to  the 
force  of  scientific  enterprise,  and  the  fountains 
of  the  Nile  themselves  emerge  from  the  solemn 
obscurity  of  six  thousand  years.  The  great  riv- 
ers of  the  world  have  now  become  the  highways 
of  civilization  and  religion.  The  Russian  bat- 
talions will  securely  commit  themselves  to  the 
waves  of  the  Euphrates,  and  waft  again  to  the 
plains  of  Shinar  the  blessings  of  regular  govern- 
ment and  a  beneficent  faith :  remounting  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  Missouri,  the  British  emi- 
grants will  carry  into  the  solitudes  of  the  Far 
West  the  Bible  and  the  wonders  of  European 
civilization.  Such  have  been  the  final  results 
of  the  second  revolt  of  Lucifer,  the  Prince  of  the 
Morning.  Was  a  great  and  durable  impres- 
sion made  on  human  affairs  by  the  infidel  race"? 
No!  It  was  overruled  by  Almighty  Power;  on 
either  side  it  found  the  brazen  walls  which  it 
could  not  pass.  In  defiance  of  all  its  efforts,  the 
British  navy  and  the  Russian  army  rose  invinci- 
ble above  its  arms;  the  champions  of  Christian- 
ity in  the  East,  and  the  leaders  of  religious  free- 
dom in  the  West,  came  forth  like  giants  refresh- 
ed with  wine  from  the  termination  of  the  fight. 
The  infidel  race,  which  aimed  at  the  dominion 
of  the  world,  served  only  by  their  efforts  to  aug- 
ment the  strength  of  its  destined  rulers ;  and  from 
amid  the  ruins  of  its  power  emerged  the  ark 
which  was  to/iarry  the  stream  of  religion  to  the 
Western,  and  the  invincible  host  which  was  to 
spread  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  through 
the  Eastern  world.* 

How  sin  first  came  into  this  world,  or  the 
creatures  of  the  Divine  bounty  were 
permitted  to  deviate  from  his  precepts  ^"JX  con* 
and  incur  his  justice,  will  forever 
remain  a  mystery  to  finite  beings.  But  taking 
man  as  he  is,  variously  compounded  of  great 
and  noble,  with  base  and  selfish  propensities, 
with  a  natural  tendency  to  evil,  and  yet  a  perpet- 
ual desire  to  regain  his  more  elevated  destiny, 
the  system  of  the  Divine  administration  is  very 
apparent,  and  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than 
in  the  history  of  Europe  during  the  French  Rev- 

*  Alison  on  Population,  ii.,  526,  527. 
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olution.  It  clearly  appears  that,  resting  on  this 
basis,  assuming  as  its  agents  those  mingled  vir- 
tuous and  vicious  propensities,  using  the  mo- 
ving power  of  the  active  passions  and  desires  of 
men,  there  is  a  system  established  for  the  moral 
government  of  the  world.  Provision  is  made 
both  for  the  righteous  retribution  of  nations  and 
the  general  advancement  of  the  species;  and  it 
is  evident  that  while  signal  wickedness  or  stren- 
uous performance  of  duty  seldom  Jail,  even  in 
this  world,  to  work  out  their  appropriate  reward 
or  punishment,  the  Great  Architect  of  the  uni- 
verse overrules  both  to  the  ultimate  good  at 
once  of  the  individual,  the  nation,  and  the  spe- 
cies; and  builds  up  alike  from  the  wisdom  and 
folly,  the  virtues  and  vices,  the  greatness  and 
weakness  of  men,  amid  the  chastisement  and 
reward,  the  elevation  and  destruction  of  nations, 
the  mighty  fabric  of  general  and  progressive 
improvement.    Distrusting  all  plans  of  social 


improvement  which  are  not  founded  on  individ- 
ual reformation,  recognising  no  hope  for  man 
but  in  the  subjugation  of  the  wicked  propensities 
of  the  human  heart,  acknowledging  the  necessi- 
ty of  Divine  assistance  in  that  Herculean  task, 
the  reflecting  observer  will  not,  even  amid  the 
greatest  evils  arising  from  general  iniquity,  de- 
spair of  the  fortunes  of  the  species;  he  will  rec- 
ognise in  these  evils  the  provision  mercilully 
made  for  the  extirpation  of  sin  by  an  early  ex- 
perience of  its  effects;  he  will  observe  that  there 
is  established  in  the  consequences  of  these  ini- 
quities an  unseen  agency,  destined  for  their  ulti- 
mate removal  or  punishment,  and  acknowledge 
that,  amid  the  infinite  maze  of  events,  the  only 
sure  guide  which  can  be  followed  is  that  which 
is  founded  on  the  eternal  principles  of  Supreme 
Wisdom,  human  Corruption,  spiritual  Regen- 
eration, and  Christian  Charity. 
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CHAPTER  LXVIII. 
Note  A,  p.  31. 

Statistics  of  the  French  Empire  on  the  27th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1813,  from  Montalivet's  Expost  of  the  Empire. 

Population  of  the  whole  Empire 42,700,000  souls. 

I.    Value  or  Productions  in  Agriculture. 

Francs.  L. 

230,000,000  quintals  of  grain.  2,300,000,000  or  92,000,000 

4,000,000  hectolitres  of  wine.  800,000,000  ..  32,000,000 

"Woods 100,000,000..  4,000,000 

Lint 80,000,000..  3,200,000 

Oil 250,000,000..  10,000,000 

Tobacco 12,000,000..  480,000 

Silk 30,000,000..  1,200,000 

120,000,000  . .      5,200,000 
56,000,000  . .      2,300,000 


') 

>    75, 


000,000 


to , 

Carcasses  of  sheep 

Annual  increment  on  3,500,000 

horses,    viz.,    280,000    four 

year  old  horses 

Annual  consumption  of  horned 

cattle,  viz.,  250,000  cows  and 

oxen,  2,500,000  calves 

Skins  of  these  animals 36,000,000  . 

Milk,  butter,  and  cheese 150,000,000  . 

4,900,000  pigs  annually  consu-  )  „_.  00Q  00Q 

med {         '       ' 

Minerals 

Coals 

660,000,000  of  pounds  of  salt 
Fruits,  vegetables,  &c,  &c. 


3,000,000 


161,000,000  . .      6,400,000 

1,500,000 
6,000,000 

11,000,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

1,120,000 

18,000,000 


50,000,000 
50,000,000 
28,000,000  . 
450,000,000 


Totals 5,032,000,000  . .  201 ,400,000 


II.  Manufactures. 

Francs. 

Silk  manufactures 84,000,000  or 

Woollen  do 210,000,000  .. 

Linens  and  lace  do 139,000,000  . . 

Cotton  goods 235,000,000  . . 

Iron  manufactures 70,000,000  . . 

Glass,  coarse  linen,  &c 82,000,000  .. 

Beer  brewed 40,000,000  . . 

Cider 60,000,000 

New  branches  of  industry,  with 
various  ' 


iches  of  industry,  with)    Kmm 
lesser  articles \        '       ' 


Operations  on  the  rude  mate-  j 
rial,  as  linen,  cotton,  cloth.  ( 


985,000,000 
639,600,000 


3,360,000" 
6,400,000 
5,600,000 
9,400,000 
2,800,000 
3,280,000 
1,600,000 
2,400,000 

2,600,000 

39,440,000 
25,600,000 


Total  manufacturing  industry  1,624,600,000..    65,000,000 

III.   FOREION   AND  DOMESTIC    COMMERCE. 

Foreign  and   domestic   com- 


14,700,000 

201,400,000 
65,000,000 

14,700,000 


{     378,000,000 
merce )  '       ' 

Summary. 

Total  agriculture 5,032,000,000 

Do.   manufactures 1,624,600,000 

Foreign  commerce  and  lesser  j     „~g  qqq  qqq 

branches (  '       ' 

Grand  total 7,034,600,000    .  281,400,000 

Exports  in  1810 376,000,000..     15,040,000 

Imports 336,000,000..     13,500,000 

— Report  o/Montalivet, UTthofFeb.,  1813.   Goldsmith's 
Recueil,  vi.,  77,84,  144. 

Note  B,  p.  31. 
The  following  account  of  the  estimated  cost  of,  and  sums 
actually  expended  on,  the  principal  gTeat  works  and  archi- 
tectural structures  of  Napoleon  from  1800  to  1813,  will  be 
not  a  little  interesting  to  the  lovers  of  public  improvements 
and  the  fine  arts  : 


Road 


Estimate  of  Total  Coat. 
Francs.  £. 

over  the  Simplon 9,200,000  or  368,000 

over  Mont  Cenis 16,000,000..  640,000 

over  the  Corniche 15,500,000..  620,000 

over  Mont  Genevre 5,400,000..  216,000 

from  Paris  to  Amsterdam 6,300,000  . .  252,000 

from  Paris  to  Madrid 8,000,000..  320,000 

from  Paris  to  Hamburg 9,800,000-.  392,000 

4,000,000..  160,000 


131,000,000  . .  5,540,000 


38,000,000 


"      from  Lyons  to  Chambery 
Harbour  of  Cherbourg"! 
"        of  Antwerp      I 

"        of  Flushing     V 

"        of  Havre 

"        of  Dunkirk     J 

-Canal  of  Ourcq  at  Paris 

«      of  St.  Quintin 11,000,000. 

"      of  the  Seine  and  Aube 15,000,000.. 

"      Napoleon 17,000,000.. 

"      of  Burgundy 24,000,000.. 

"      from  Nantes  to  Brest 28,000,000.. 

Draining  of  Rochefort 7,000,000  .. 

"         ofLarentan 4,500,000.. 

Quays  of  Paris 15,000,000  . . 

Church  of  the  Madelaine 8,000,000  .. 

Bourse 6,000,000.. 

Palace  of  the  Legislative  Body 3,000,000  . . 

Palace  of  the  Archives 20,000,000  .. 

Column  in  the  Place  VendAme 1 ,500,000  . . 

Arch  of  Etoilo 9,000,000  .. 

Jardindes  Plantes 3,000,000  .. 

Slaughter  Houses 13,500,000  .. 

Markets 8,500,000.- 

Halle  aux  Vins 12,000,000  .. 

Grande  Halle 12,000,000  .. 

Bridge  of  Austerlitz 3,000,000  .. 

"       of  Jena 6,200,000.. 

"       oftheArts 900,000.. 

Pantheon  at  Genevieve 2,500,000  .. 

Louvre 14,000,000  .. 

Musee  Napoleon 36,000,000  .. 

Arch  of  the  Carrousal 1,400,000  .. 

Palace  of  the  King  of  Rome 30,000,000.. 

—See  Rapport  de  Montalivet,  25M  Feb.,  1813  Moniteur,  26th  Feb.,  1813  ;  and 
Fain.  Guerre  de  1813.  t ,  80,  91 

IV— 4  C 


1,520,000 
440,000 
600,000 
680,000 
960,000 

1,120,000 
280,000 
260,000 
600,000 
320,000 
240,000 
120,000 
800,000 
60,000 
360,000 
120,000 
530,000 
340,000 
480,000 
480,000 
120,000 
248,000 
36,000 
100,000 
560,000 

1,440,000 
52,000 

1,200,000 


Sums  eipended 
Franca. 
6,100,000 

13,500,000 
6,500,000 
2,800,000 
4,300,000 
4,200,000 
6,000,000 
100,000 

26,000,000 

18,000,000 

5,600,000 

252,000 

4,500,000 

19,500,000 

10,000,000 
6,000,000 

10,500,000 
6,800,000 
1,200,000 
3,000,000 
2,600,000 

11,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,500,000 
3,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,500,000 
4,500,000 
800,000 
6,700,000 
4,000,000 
4,000,000 
2,600,000 
3,000,000 
4,800,000 
900,000 
2,000,000 

11,100,000 

10,300,000 
1,400,000 

2,500,000 


from  1800  to  1631. 
L. 
244,000 
240,000 
260,000 
112,000 
172,000 
168,000 
240,000 
4,000 
1,240,000 
720,000 
230,000 

10,500 
180,000 
680,000 
400,000 
240,000 
420,000 
272,000 

48,000 
120,000 
104,000 
440,000 

60,000 
100,000 
120,000 

40,000 

60,000 
180,000 

32,000 
274,000 
160,000 
160,000 
104,000 
120,000 
192,000 

36,000 

60,000 
440,000 
412,000 

52.000 
100,000 


Goldsmith's  Recu«tf,vi.,  77, 120,  and 
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Note  C,  p.  31. 

French  Finances  for  tie  Year  1812. 

I.  Receipts. 

Receipts  to  1st  of  Jaa.,  1813. 

Francs. 

Direct  Contribution 336,715,106 

Regie  de  l'enregistrement : 

Droits  ordinaires 135,162,256 

Bois 2,706,387 

Administration  do  douanes : 

Droits  ordinaires 64,991,621 

Droits  extraordinaires 25,474,574 

Droits  sur  le  sel 38,779,887 

Regie  de  droits  reunis  : 

Droits  ordinaires )    115,335,770 

Tabacs ) 

Loterie 10,058,084 

Postes 4,708,656        , 

Sels  et  tabacs  au  de  14  des  Alpes      3,881 ,076 

Salines  de  l'est 3,000,000 

Monnaies • 1,000,000 

Poudres  et  salpetres : 

Rlyrie ■ 7,445,034 

Recettes  diverses  et  acciden-  j       j  -qj  ggg 


telles 
Kecettes  exterieures- 


30,000,000 


Total  receipts 780,959,847  or  £31,238,000 

II.  Expenditure. 

Dette  publique  et  pensions 142,046,343 

Liste    civile,  y  compris   les        28,000,000 

princes  Francais 

Grand  juge,  ministere  de  la  )      25,683  246 

justice ) 

Relations  exterieures 8,364,295 

Interieur 58,540,028 

Finances 23,367,943 

Tresor  imperial 8,367,889 

Guerre  (ministere) 295,764,866 

Guerre  (administration) 187,742,915 

Marine  (y  compris  le  supple-  \ 

ment  accorde  par  le  decret  >    149,022,182 

du  5  Avril,  1812) > 

Cultes    16,627,824 

Police  generate  1,631,341 

Frais  de  negotiations 8,500,000 

Fonds  de  reserve 

Total 953,658,772  or  £38,146,000 

—Exercise,  1812,  au  1st  Jan.,  1813,  Goldsmith,  vi.,  144, 
145. 

CHAPTER  LXIX. 
■     Note  A,  p.  59. 
AUied  and  French  Forces  at  the  opening  of  the  Campaign  on 
the  Elbe. 

I.  Allied  Troops  at  the  Battle  of  Lutzen. 
Russians. 

Corps  of  Lieutenant-general  Berg 7,450 

Corps  of  Lieutenant-general  Winzingerode 10,525 

Corps  of  reserve  of  General  Tormassoff 17,350 

Artillery  sent  to  the  aid  of  Blucher 


Total 35,775 

Prussians. 

Corps  of  Bl ucher 23,350 

Corps  of  General  York 10,000 

Detached  corps  of  St.  Priest 2,800 

Total 36,150 

Total,  Russians 35,775 


Grand  total,  Allies 71,925 

— Plotho,  vol.  i.,  App.,  114. 

II.  French  Troops  at  the  Battle  of  Lutzen. 

Infantry  of  the  Guard 10,000 

Cavalry  of  the  Guard  5,000 

3  Corps  of  Marshal  Ney 40,000 

4  Corps  of  General  Bertrand 20,000 

6  Corps  of  Marshal  Marmont 25,000 

11  Corps  of  Marshal  Macdonald 15,000 


Grand  total 115,000 

— Schoell,  Traitis  de  Paix,  vol.  x.,  p.  213. 

Total  French  Forces  in  German;/  at  the  opening  of  the 
Campaign. 

Infantry  of  the  Guard 10,000 

Cavalry  of  the  Guard 5,000 

2d  Corps,  Victor 7,400 

3d  Corps,  Ney 40,000 

4th  Corps,  Bertrand 20,000 

5th  Corps,  Lauriston 15.000 


Brought  forward 97,406> 

6th  Corps,  Marmont 25,009 

7th  Corps,  Regnier 14,000 

11th  Corps,  Macdonald 15,000 

12th  Corps,  Oudinot 25,000 

1  st  Corps  of  Cavalry,  Latour  Maubourg 1 0,000 

2d  Corps  of  Cavalry,  Sebastiani 6,210 

1st  Corps,  Davoust,  detached 1 0,000 

Grand  total 202,610 

Total  cannon 350 

— Plotho,  vol.  i.,  Appendix. 

Total  Allied  Forces  in  Germany  at  the  opening  of  the 
Campaign. 

RUSSIAN6.— DETACHED   CORPS   ON   THE    ELBE. 

Men. 

Detachment  of  Tettenborn 1 ,579 

Detachment  of  Dorenberg    1 ,844 

Detachment  of  Chernicheff J  ,985 

Corps  of  Woronzow 5,450 

Detachment  of  Harpe 2,200 

Detachmeut  of  Roth 3,000 

Corps  of  Milaradowitch II  ,599 

Free  Corps..--    3,000 

Total 30,657 

RUSSIANS   THAT   FOUGHT   AT   LUTZEN — VIZ. 


Horses. 
1,685 

505 
1,992 


4,182 


Carried  forward 97,400 


Men. 

Corps  of  Lieutenant-general  Berg 7,450 

Corps  of  Lieutenant-general  Winzingerode 10,525 

Reserve  under  Genoral  Tormazoff     •    17,350" 

Battery  sent  to  the  assistance  of  Blucher 450 

Total 35,775 

RUSSIANS    BETWEEN    THE    ELBE   AND   THE    VISTULA. 

Corps  of  Barclay  de  Tolly 13,450 

Corps  of  Sacken 9,800 

Army  of  reserve  of  Doctoroff 50,000 

Blockading  Zamosc,  General  Rowtt 3,000 

Blockading  force  before  Dantzig,  the  Prince  of  J  ,,.  qqa 

Wirtemberg {  ' 

Blockading  force  before  Glogau 1,500 

Total 92,750 

Summary. 

Russians  detached  on  the  Elbe 30,657 

Russians  who  fought  at  Lutzen 35,775 

Russians  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula    92,750' 

Russians — Grand  total  159,182 

— Plotho,  vol.  i.,  App.,  99. 

PRUSSIANS. 

Blucher's  Corps  16,700 

D'Yorkand  Kleist's  Corps 7,600 

Reserve  under  Stutterheim 3,700 

In  the  field. 28,000 

Blockading  the  fortresses,  about      • .  37,000 

Total— Prussians 65,000 

Do.  —Russians 159,182 

Grand  total  of  Allies 224,182 

— Plotho,  vol.  i.,  App..  126. 

Note  B,  p.  59. 
French  Force  at  the  Battle  of  Bautzen. 

The  Guards  under  Marshal  Mortier 20,000 

3d  Corps,  Ney 20,000 

4th  Corps,  Bertrand 15,000 

5th  Corps,  Lauriston 1 2,000 

6th  Corps,  Marshal  Marmont 20,000 

7th  Corps,  Regnier     14,000 

1  lth  Corps,  Marshal  Macdonald 12,000 

12th  Corps,  Marshal  Oud  inot 25,000 

The  Corps  of  Cavalry  under  General  Latour  Mau-  j  j  q  qqq 


bourg  . 


Grand  total 148,000 

Russians  and  Prussians  at  the  Battle  of  Bautzen. 

RUSSIANS. 


13,550 

7,550 
15,050 


The  Third  Army  of  the  West,  under  General  Bar-  > 

clay  de  Tolly I 

The  Advanced  Guard  of  General  Milaradowitch  . . 
The  Corps-de-bataille  of  Prince  GorchakofF,  the  ( 

11th S 

The  reserve  of  the  Grand-duke  Constantino    19,600 

The  Russian  Corps  of  Lieutenant-general  Kleist. .       2,950 

Detached  Corps 9.300 

Total 68,000 

PRUSSIANS. 

The  Corps  of  Cavalry  under  Blucher 16,700 

The  Corps  of  Lieutenant-general  York  and  Kleist .       7,600 
Carried  forward 24,300 
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Brought  forward 24,300 

The  Battalions  of  Keserve  under  Lieutonant-ool- 


onel  Stutterheim 

Total — Prussians . 
Do.  — Russians   . 


3,700 

28,000 
68,000 

Grand  total 96,000 

— SCHOELL,  TOl.  I.,  p.  211. 

CHAPTER  LXX. 

Note  A,  p.  119. 
Total  French  Army  in  Germany  at  the  resumption  of  Hostil- 
ities on  the  15th  (if  August,  1813. 

Marshal  the  Duke  of  Tbeviso. 


( 


Imperial  Guard,  Infantry. 
Divisions. — Old  Guard. 


II 


Friant,  grenadiers 4 

Curial,  chasseurs 

Young  Guard. 

Dumoutier 8  ' 

Barrens 8  | 

Boyeldieu 8| 

Roguet  8 

Cavalry.— General  Nansouty. 

Guyot,  grenadiers 

Ornano,  dragoons • 

Lcfevre  Desnouettes,  chas-  ) 

seurs ) 

Krazinski ,  lancers 

Guards  of  Honour 


Ball.      Squads. 


In/an. 
6,000 


22,400 


6 
6 

6 
10J 


13,000 


22,400 


33,800 


1st  Corps.— General  Vandamme  at  Zittau. 

I  Dumonceau 8 

12Philippon 8 

23Dufour 8 

Brigade  Corbineau 

2d  Corps.—  Victor  at  Zittau. 

4Teste 81 

5  Corbineau 8( 

6  Monton  Duverney 8  ( 

7Bis 8' 

3<f  Corps. — Ney  at  Leignitz. 

8  Souham 15 

9Delmas 13  1 

10  Albert. 13  i 

II  Ricard 13) 

Brigade  Bourmaun 10 

4th  Corps.— General  Bertrand  at  Sprottau. 
12Morand 8i 

15  Fontanelli,  Italians 12  (  20  000 

18  Franquemont,  Wirtem-  j        a  I  ' 
bergers j          ) 

5th  Corps. — General  Lauriston  at  Goldberg. 

16  Maison 12) 

17Puthod 10S  23,800 

19  Rochambeau 12) 

6th  Corps.— Marmont  at  Bunztlau. 

20  Compans 10) 

21  Bonnet 8  [  18,200 

22Friedrichs 8) 

1th  Corps.— General  Reqnier  at  Goerlitz. 

32Dunette 10) 

37  Zecoq  (Saxons) 8f                 <24  (W> 

38Sahrer     (ib.) 8(                **,uuv 

39  Marchant  (Hessians) 10  J 

8rA  Corps  (.Poles).— Poniatowski  at  Zittau. 

25Dombrowsky 8|  nm 

27  Roznietyky 8)  ' 

A  brigade 6 

\lth  Corps. — Macdonald  at  Zoewenberg. 

31  Gerard 10  j 

35  Fressinet 8. 

36  Charpentier •••.  8. 

A  brigade 

12th  Corps. — Oudtnot  at  Dahme. 

13  Gruyere  10) 

14  Guilleminot 14  > 

Raglowich  (Bavarians) 6  ) 

A  brigade 

Carried  forward ,  •  ■ .  346 


18,200 


21,000 


Car. 


5,000 


1,000 


Division. 


Bali. 
346 


1,300 


800 


1,000 


800 


Brought  forward 
14th  Corps.— St.  Cyr  at  Pirna. 

43  Claparede 9 

44  3 

45  Rayout 9 

Total 367 


Squads.    Tnfan. 
72    234,800 


13,500 


Cav. 
9,900 


72    248,300      9,900 


Reserve  of  Cavalry.— The  King  of  Naples. 

1st  Corps. — Latour  Maubouro  at  Goerlitz. 

Light  Cavalry,  Andenarde  . .  24 

Do.    Castex  30  I 

Cuirassiers,  Doumerc 18  | 

Do.         St.  Germain-...  24 

2d  Corps. — Sebastiani  at  Leignitz. 

Light  Cavalry,  Excelmans  ..  i 

Do.  Defrance  ....  5 

Cuirassiers,  Bordesoult 1 


12,000 


8,300 


6,000 


6,000 


72    234,800      9,900 


3d  Corps. — Arrighi  at  Leipzic. 

Chasseurs,  Jacquinot 24  i 

Do.         Fournier 24  f 

Dragoons,  Lorge 30  C 

Do.  33) 

4th  Corps.— Kellerman  at  Zittau. 

Sokolnitzki  (Poles) 15) 

Ulminski 14  > 

Sulkonzky __  16)  _ 

Total  Grand  Army.  367  391     248,300    42,200 

Detached  Divisions. 

12th  corps.—  Davoust  at  Hamburg. 

3d,  Loison 8) 

40th,  Pecheux 8V  18,000 

41st,  Thiebault 8) 

Abrigade 1,200 

Augereau  at  Wurtzburg,  Bamberg,  and  BayTeuth. 

42d 9) 

51st S>  21,000 

52d 13) 

5th  Corps  of  Cavalry,  Milhaud. 

Light  Cavalry,  Pire 

Dragoons,  Berkhaim 

Ib.        L'Heiritier 

Danes  under  Davoust 

Bavarian  Army  of  Observa-  ) 

tion  on  the  Inn J 

Total  detached 54 

Summary. 

Total  of  French  Grand  Army  367 

Total  of  detached  divisions  ; 
of  French  Army  in  Ger- 
many  

Grand   total  of  French   in  j 
Germany 

— "Vandoncourt,  vol.  i.,  p.  128. 


£     54 

|    421 


12) 
16? 

18) 

15,000 

3,000 
900 

22,200 

1,800 

54   76,200 

6,900 

391  248,300 

42,200 

54   76,200 

6,900 

445    324,500    49,100 


Prince  Eugene's  Army  in  Italy,  viz. 

Bats. 

1st  Division,  Quesnel 12 

2d  Division,  Gratien 11 

3d  Division,  Verdier 11 

4th  Division,  Marcognet 11 

5th  Division,  Palombini 12 

6th  Division,  Lecchi 12 


Guns. 

Men. 

18 

7,777 

16 

8,200 

18 

7,486 

20 

7,189 

16 

9,562 

16 

7,891 

Reserve. 


Three  Battalions. 


Cavalry. 
Twelve  Squadrons,  Mermet 


2,469 


1,800 


Cannon. 
Reserve,  12  guns,  6  bombs     j   .... 

Great  Pare,  6  guns,  5  bombs  ]   

Total "69" 

— Victoires  et  Conquites,  xxii.,  p.  192. 

French  Blockaded  Forces. 

The  Garrison  of  Dantzig 

Garrison  of  Zamosc 

Garrison  of  Modlin 

Garrison  of  Stettin 

Carried  forward 


18 

11    

133    52,374 


20,000 
4,000 
3,000 

10,000 

37,000 
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Men. 

Brought  forward 37,000 

The  Garrison  of  Austria 5,000 

Garrison  of  Glogau 6,000 

Garrison  of  Torgau 8,000 

Garrison  of  Wittenberg 5,000 

Garrison  of  Magdebourg 10,000 

Garrison  of  Wurtzburg 1,500 

Garrison  of  Dresden 5,000 

Garrison  of  Freiberg 800 

Garrison  of  Erfurth 2,000 

Total 807300 

•-Plotho,  vol.  ii.,  App.,  90. 

Summary  of  French  Forces  in  Germany  and  Italy. 

Infantry.  Cavalry. 

Inthefield 260,000  42,200 

Detached 39,000  4,200 

Prince  Eugene's  army  in  Italy 50,574  1,800 

Blockaded  garrisons 80,300 

Danes 15,000  900 

Bavarian  Army  of  Observation 22,200  1 ,800 

Total 467,074  50,900 


Grand  total- 


517,974 


698 

356 

387 


Allied  Forces  in  Germany  and  Italy  on  the  Resumption  of 
Hostilities  on  the  15th  of  August,  1813. 

Allied  Force.  Men.     Cannon. 

The    Grand   Army   of  Bohemia,    under  j  037  770 

Prince  Schwartzenberg }  ' 

The  Army  of  Silesia,  under  Blucher 93,322 

The  Army  of  the  North,  under  the  Crown-  )  .,-.  q.,, 

prince       J  ' 

The  Russian  Reserve,  under  Benningsen-.  57,329        198 

The  Corps  d'Armte  of  the  Prince  of  Reus.  24,750          42 

The  Austrian  Army  of  Reserve 50,000        120 

Total  in  the  field 617,183    1,801 

Blockading  Forces. 

Before  Dantzig 35,000 

Before  Zamosc 14,700 

Before  Glogau 29,450 

Before  Custrin 8,450 

Before  Stettin 14,600 

Total  Blockading  Force 102,200 

Total  in  the  field 617,183 

Grand  total 719,383 

— Plotho,  vol.  ii.,  App.,  72. 

The  composition  of  this  immense  force  was  as  follows  : 
I.  Austrians. 
The   Grand   Army   of  Bohemia,   under  >    , ,,.  ,,.,,, 

Prince  Schwartzenberg j    IM,VW 

Army  under  the  Prince  of  Reus  on  the  Inn  24,750 
Army  of  Italy,  under  Field-marshal  Hiller. .  50,000 
Army  of  Reserve,  under  the  Archduke  ) 

Ferdinand  and  the  Prince  of  Wirtem-  V     60,000 

berg )  

Total  of  Austrians 264,750 

— Plotho,  vol.  ii.,  App.,  26. 


II.  Russians. 
Russian  Troops  in  the  Grand  Army  of  Bohemia. 


1.  Corps  of  Wittgenstein 

2.  Guards  under  the 
Grand-duke  Constan 
tine 

Total 85 


►I 


Battal.  Squads.  »»"«•  Cossack      j^ 
39        36        7         4        22,400 


46        72 


108 


21J 

28! 


20        36,020 


24        58,420 


Russian  Troops  in  the  Silesian  Army. 

1.  Corps  of  Langeron  ...     46        49      11          7  27,600 

2.  Corps  of  Sacken 24        20        5          8  15,000 

3.  Corps"  of  St.  Priest  ...     21          4        3         0  9,400 

Total 97      "73     79"      15  52,000 

Russian  Troops  in  the  Army  of  the  North. 


8 
15 
12 

35 


68      15 


8 

8 

J8 

34 

8 


8,667 
8,056 

25,549 
57,320 


1.  Corps  of  Winzingerode     11 

2.  Corps  of  Worowzof. . .       7 

3.  Corps  of  Walmoden  . .     11 

Total 29~ 

The   Russian  Army  of ) 
Reserve,  under  Ben-  >     75 
ningsen > 

Total  in  the  field  ...   270 

Infantry 121,092 

Cavalry 31 ,272 

Artillery 14,691 

Cossacks 26,243 

Total  Men 193,298 


284      99£      81       193,298 


Cannon 


834 


Army  of  Reserve  under  Benningsen. 


Bat. 

Corps  of  Markow 14 

Corps  of  DoctorofT 29 

30 


1. 
2. 

3.  Corps  of  Count  Oster- 
man  Tolstoi 


Squad. 

70 
25 

Guns. 
38 
120 

Mea. 
16,46" 
26,57« 

27 

40 

17,045 

122 

195 

607)83 

Total 73 

Effective  in  the  Field. 

Infantry 40,449 

Cavalry  and  Cossacks 12,886 

Artillery  and  Pioneers .' 3,944 

Total  Men 57,477 

Cannon 198 

— Plotho,  vol.  ii.,  App.,  8. 

Army  of  the  Prince  of  Reus  on  the  Inn. 

Infantry 16,450 

Cavalry 7,250 

Artillery 1,050 

Total 24,750 

Corps  in  Italy  under  Hitter. 

50,000 


-Plotho,  vol.  ii.,  App.,  70. 

CHAPTER  LXXI. 
Note  A,  p.  161. 
Number  of  different  persons  who  were  quartered  in  Dresden  and  its  suburbs  during  the  periods  undermentioned,  viz. : 


New  Town. 

From  the  26th  of  February  to  the  25th  of  March,  1813..  117,338 

From  the  26th  of  March  to  the  7th  of  May 208,600 

From  the  8th  of  May  to  the  14lh  of  June  499, 146 

From  the  15th  of  June  to  the  15th  of  November 1,635,275 

From  the  16th  of  November  to  the  31st  of  December 280,375 

From  the  1st  of  January  to  the  31st  of  December,  1814. .  1,346,971 


Old  Town. 

67,250 

95,862 

274,709 

1,270,457 

162,646 

463,465 


Suburbs. 
43,832 
49,128 

273,832 
1,523,595 

110,068 

724,735 


Frederichitadt. 

8,385 

21,137 

90,513 

633,344 

61,160 

177,174 


Total. 

236,805 

374,727 

1,088,293 

5,062,871 

614,249 

2,712,345 


— Odeleben,  Campagne  de  1813  en  Saxe,  vol.  ii 

Note  B,  p.  161. 

Three  different  approximative  statements  of  the  force  of 
the  French  army  received  at  the  headquarters  of  the  allies  : 

Assembled  in  front  of  Dresden,  and  opposed  to  the  great  Al- 
lied Army. 
Aug.  13th. 

Old  Guard 6,607 

Young  Guard 32,000 

Cavalry  of  the  Guard. . . .     10,500 

Vandamme 25,000 

Victor 21,000 

Marmont 30,000 

Poniatowsky 15,000 

St.  Cyr 31,000 

Latour  Maubourg's  Cav-  \    jq  qqq 


4,087,705 

287. 


2,334,389        2,725,190        991,713        10,089,290 


airy. 


S 


Sept.  20th. 

4,000 

24,000 

6,000 

4,000 

18,000 

20,000 

10,000 

20,000 

6,000 


Sept.  24th. 
25,000 

3,000 

6,000 
14,000 
18,000 
11,000 
20,000 


r,ooo 


Total 181,107 


112,000        104,000 


Opposed  to  the  Northern  Army,  under  the  Crown-prince. 


Aug.  13. 

Bertrand 21,000 

Regnier 20,000 

Oudinot 24,000 

Arrighi  and  Kellerman  )  .q  qqq 

(Cavalry)  {  ' 

Total 75,000 


Sept.  20. 
14,000 

8,000 
10,000 

7,000 


39,000 

Opposed  to  Blucher  is  Silesia. 

22,000 
10,000 
14,000 


Souham 32,000 

Lauriston 35,000 

Macdonald 21,000 

Sebastiani  and  Milhaud  )      13  000 

(Cavalry) \  ' 

Total  on  the  right  101,000 


3,000 
49,000 


Sept.  24. 

I5,00tt 

6,000 

18,000 

6,005 
4"5^000 

18,000 

3,000 

12,000 

5,000 
38,000 


Grand  total 357,107        200,000        187,000 

—  Burghersh's  War  in  Germany  in  1813,  p.  316 
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Note  C,  p.  163. 

HOLOGRAPH  NOTES  OF  NAPOLEON  ON  PLANS  OF  THE 
CAMPAIGN  AT  DRESDEN. 

First  Note— Position  of  the  Enemy. 

"  It  appears  certain  that  the  enemy's  army  of  Silesia  will 
move  on  Wittemberg,  and  that  the  grand  army  of  Treplitz 
will  make  a  movement  to  its  left. 

"  The  enemy's  army  of  Silesia  cannot  be  considered  less 
than  sixty  thousand  men,  with  the  corps  of  York,  of  Blu- 
cher,  and  of  Langeron. 

"The  army  of  Berlin,  composed  of  a  Swedish  corps,  a 
Russian  corps,  and  the  corps  of  Bulow  and  of  Tauenzieu, 
ought  not  to  be  less. 

"  There  will  be  then  upon  the  Lower  Elbe  an  army  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  :  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  has  not  detached  a  body  towards  Hamburg. 

"The  army  of  TiEplitz — composed  of  Austrians,  of  a  Prus- 
sian corps,  and  of  a  Russian  corps — cannot  be  considered 
less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men.  The  project 
of  the  allies,  then,  will  be  to  march  two  large  armies,  one 
by  the  right,  the  other  by  the  left,  and  to  oblige  the  emperor 
to  quit  Dresden." 

Second  Note. — Position  of  the  French  Army. 

"  The  fourth  and  seventh  corps,  under  the  orders  of  the 
Prince  of  Moskwa,  are  on  the  Lower  Elbe. 

"  The  Duke  of  Ragusa,  with  the  first  corps  of  cavalry  and 
the  third  of  infantry,  on  Eilenburg  and  Torgau.  These  two 
armies  form,  together,  a  force  of  eighty  thousand  men,  cov- 
ering the  left. 

"  The  first,  the  fourteenth,  the  second,  the  fifth,  and  the 
eighth,  form  a  force  of  seventy  thousand  men,  covering  the 
right. 

"  Enfm,  the  eleventh,  the  Guard,  and  the  second  corps  of 
cavalry,  forming  a  force  of  sixty  thousand  men,  are  in  the 
centre." 

Third  Note. — What  should  be  done. 

"  It  will  be  ascertained  this  evening  if  all  the  army  of  Si- 
lesia, or  only  a  part  of  it,  has  marched  on  Wittemberg. 

"  In  the  one  or  the  other  hypothesis,  one  may  retake  the 
offensive  by  the  right  bank,  and  move  upon  Torgau  with  the 
Guard  and  the  eleventh  corps ;  there  join  the  second  and 
third  ;  and  thus,  with  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men, 
debouch  from  Torgau  by  the  right  bank,  on  the  bridges  of 
the  enemy. 

"  AU  the  corps  which  cover  the  right  will  retire  before 
the  enemy  upon  Dresden  as  soon  as  they  shall  have  per- 
ceived the  movement,  and,  if  necessary,  give  up  Dresden  to 
move  upon  Torgau." 

Another  Project. 

"This  project  will  consist  in  moving  all  the  forces  on 
Leipsic  in  entirely  giving  up  Dresden. 

"  For  that  object,  the  eleventh,  the  Guards,  and  the  second 
corps  of  cavalry  will  set  out  for  Wurtzen ;  the  third  and 
fifth  will  move  upon  Coblentz  ;  the  first  and  the  fourteenth 
will  move  upon  Dresden. 

"  Having  thus  sacrificed  the  magazines,  the  fortifications, 
and  the  hospitals,  we  will  try  to  beat  the  right  wing  of  the 
enemy  ;  and  if  we  succeed,  we  will  return  to  Dresden. 

"  If  we  do  not  succeed  in  beating  the  right  wing  of  the 
enemy  because  they  get  out  of  our  reach,  we  will  evidently 
be  obliged  to  take  the  line  of  the  Saale." 

Third  Project. 
"  Fortify  the  left  wing  of  the  eleventh  corps,  and  await 
the  course  of  events  in  that  position. 
"  Dresden,  5th  of  October,  1813." 

Other  Notes  on  the  Situation  of  the  Army. 

"It  is  impossible  to  enter  winter-quarters  at  Dresden 
without  a  battle.     There  are  two  plans  to  follow  : 

"  The  one,  to  watch  Dresden,  and  to  seek  an  engagement ; 
enfin,  to  return  there,  and  to  find  all  things  in  the  same  po- 
sition, if  we  conquer. 

"The  other,  to  leave  Dresden  entirely  ;  endeavour  to  give 
oattle  ;  and,  if  we  gain  it,  to  return  to  Dresden,  in  beating 
the  Austrian  army  in  Bohemia.  We  will  then  not  arrive 
but  accidentally  at  Dresden  ;  because,  even  after  we  have 
gained  the  battle,  there  is  no  Elbe  during  the  winter,  and  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  carry  on  offensive  operations  ;  and  then 
Dresden  cannot  be  the  centre  of  operations.  It  would  much 
more  naturally  be  at  Leipsic,  or  at  Magdebourg." 
Movements  on  the  first  Plan. 

"  If  we  wish  to  preserve  Dresden,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
act  in  the  following  manner : 

"  To  intrust  the  guard  of  Dresden  to  the  first  and  fifteenth 
corps. 

"  To  leave  the  second,  the  fifth,  and  the  eighth  in  obser- 
vation at  Chemnitz  and  Freyberg,  and  to  give  battle  with 
the  sixth,  the  third,  the  fourth,  the  seventh,  the  eleventh, 
and  the  Guard." 


Movements  on  the  second  Plan. 

"  It  will  be  necessary  to  place,  the  day  after  to-morrow» 
the  second,  the  fifth,  and  the  eighth  corps,  the  last  on  Alten- 
burg,  and  not  move  on  Dresden,  holding  Chemnitz,  but  as 
if  they  came  from  Leipsic  ;  to  march  the  first  and  the  four- 
teenth on  Dresden,  to  follow  up  the  movement ;  or,  perhaps, 
to  bring  up  the  first  and  the  fourteenth,  and  to  place  them 
in  like  manner  on  the  road  from  Nossen,  near  the  heights 
of  Walulieino,  having  their  rear  at  Leipsic." 

Difference  of  the  two  Plans. 

"  In  the  first  plan,  being  obliged  to  leave  the  second  and 
the  fifth  corps,  the  rear,  at  Dresden,  they  may  be  reached  by 
the  enemy,  who  may  move  on  Altenburg,  and  from  thence 
may  advance  so  quickly  on  Leipsic  that  that  town  will  find 
itself  exposed  ;  and  that  the  troops  which  will  be  left  at 
Dresden  can,  by  the  slightest  fault,  be  compromised,  and, 
in  place  of  evacuating  Dresden,  be  driven  from  it. 

"  In  the  second  plan,  as  they  may  form  in  the  end  two  ar- 
mies, which  one  may  place  in  the  natural  order  in  which 
they  find  themselves,  preserve  the  central  position,  to  march 
either  to  the  right  or  left. 

"  The  emperor  having  gone  from  Dresden,  the  first  and 
fourteenth  corps,  the  second  and  fifteenth,  may  not  under- 
stand their  position,  and  be  unable  to  combine  their  opera- 
tions, and  may  find  themselves  cut  off. 

"  In  the  first  plan,  I  have  left  the  corps  to  guard  Dresden  ; 
it  is  then  necessary  that  his  majesty  should  undertake  that 
business,  and  that  he  should  remain  either  in  Dresden  or 
the  environs.  In  that  case  they  lose  many  opportunities  on, 
the  left ;  it  is  even  doubtful  that  his  majesty  not  being  pres- 
ent in  person,  it  is  advantageous  to  give  battle.  If  we> 
chance  to  lose  it,  the  position  will  become  such  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  save  ourselves  from  the  Elbe  on  the  Saale. 
— Norvin's  Portefeuille  de  1813,  ii.,  p.  570. 

Note  D,  p.  169. 

French  Army  at  Leipsic. 
Right  Wing.— Under  the  command  of  the  King  of  Naplis  , 

Infantry    Cavalry. 

8th  Corps,  Prince  Poniatowsky 8,000 

2d  Corps,  Victor 16,000 

4th  Corps  of  Cavalry,  Kellerman 3,000 

Centre. 

Corps  of 10,000 

5th  Corps,  General  Lauriston 9,000 

11th  Corps,  Macdonald 15,000 

1st  Corps  of  Cavalry,  General   Latour  >  .  jqq 

Maubourg i 

2d  Corps  of  Cavalry,  General  Sebastiani. .  4,500 

5th  Corps  of  Cavalry,  General  Milhaud. . .  3,000 

Left  Wing.— Under  the  command  of  Ney. 

6th  Corps,  Marmont 18,000 

3d  Corps,  General  Souham 1 5,000 

7th  Corps,  General  Regnier 8,000 

3d  Corps  of  Cavalry,  Arrighi 3,000 

Total 99,000    18,000 

Behind  Leipsic. 

4th  Corps,  General  Bertrand 15,000 

Reserve. 

Old  Guard,  Mortier 4,000 

Young  Guard,  Oudinot 26,000 

Cavalry  of  the  Guard,  General  Nansouty.   4,800 

Grandtotal 144,000    22,800 

166,800 
Not  taken  in. 
The  first  and  fourteenth  Corps,  at  Dresden. 
The  thirteenth  Corps,  at  Hamburg. 
— Vaudoncourt,  Campagne  de  1813,  p.  201. 

N.B.— Plotho,  Kausler,  and  the  German  writers,  make 
the  French  forces  140,000  infantry  and  35,000  cavalry  ;  or, 
in  all,  175,000,  which  is  probably  nearly  the  truth.— Kaus- 
ler, 932. 

Allied  Army  at  Leipsic. 

Men. 
Austrians  under  Schwartzenberg : 

Hesse-Homberg 20,000 

Meerfeldt 20,000 

Klenau 15,000 

Total 55,000 

Russians : 

Wittgenstein 20,000 

Barclay  de  Tolly 35,000 

Total.. 55,000 


Carried  forward  , 


110,000 
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Men. 

Brought  forward 110,000 

Prussians : 

Kleist  20,000 

Ziethen 5,000 

Platow 5,000 

Total 

Army  of  Blucher : 

Langeron  30,000 

York 25,000 

Sacken 15,000 

Total — 

Corps  de  Giulay 

Total  in  the  field  on  the  first  day  - 

Number  of  the  Allies  who  fought  on  the  18(/i. 

MeD. 
158,400 


30,000 


70,000 
20,000 

230,000 


»       I 

Schwartzenberg ....  \ 


Army  of  Bohemia, 

r  . 

'Ben 


Army  of  Reserve, 
ningsen  .  ■ 

Army  of  Silesia,  Blucher 

Army  of    the     North,  ( 
Prince  Royal  of  Swe- 
den  

Grand  total 234,300 

— Kausler,  p.  931. 


:| 

her 


Infantry. 

128,850 

23,000 
46,000 

36,450 


Cavalry. 

29,550 

5,000 
10,600 

11,000 


28,000 
56,600 

47,450 


Guns. 
626 

132 
356 

270 


56,150    290,450     1,384 


Blockading  Forces. 

Men. 

Corps  atDantzig 29,100 

"     atZamosc 10,300 

"      atGlogau 12,600 

"     atModlm 4,000 

Total 56,000 

Total  Russian  Force  in  Germany. 

In  the  field 193,298 

Blockading  force 56,000 

Grand  total  of  Russians 249,298 

— Plotho,  vol.  ii.,  App.,  32. 


III.  Prussians. 


Battal- 
ions  of 


Battal- 
ions of 


Jager    Squad-    *W*' 


Com- 


rons  of 
the  line,  landwehr.  panies.  the  line.  iRa^~ 


rons  of 
land- 


Royal  Guard 6  . .  2 

1  Corps  20  24  4 

2  Corps  24  16  4 

3  Corps 28  12  2 

4  Corps   11  69 

Corps  of  Walmoden.     5  •• 

Blockading     force  j 

before  Glogau  -  ■  j 

Blockading     force  ) 

before  Dantzic . .  j 

Total 94"      T2T       TF 


8 

28 
28 
29 


16 
14 
16 
58 


Bat- 
ter- 
ies. 

2 
13 
16 
10 
11 

1 


6        1 

114      56~ 


Infantry  of  the  Line 72,200 

Landwehr  Infantry 112,000 

Jager  Infantry 2,400 

Pioneers 700 

Cavalryof  the  line 14,700 

Landwehr  Cavalry 17,400 

Artillery 8,100 

Total 227,500 

Summary. 

Infantry 190,300 

Cavalry 32,100 

Artillery 8,100 

Grand  total  of  Prussians 230,500 

— Plotho,  vol.  ii.,  App.,  23. 

IV.  Swedes  and  English  Troops  from  the  North 
of  Germany/. 


Battal. 

Swedes 35 

English 4 

Swedes  and  English. . 

Composition  and  Strength  of  the  different  Armies  employed. 
Army  of  Silesia. 


Squad.  Batter.  Gunners.     Men. 

32   9    62   24,018 
6        6   3,000 

27,018 


Corps  of  D' York  ■• 
Corps  of  Sacken  ■■ 
Corps  of  Langeron- 
Corps  of  St..  Priest 


Infantry. 

29,783 

9,600 

18,464 

8,400 


Total 66,247 

— Plotho,  vol.  ii.,  App.,  51. 


Cavalry. 
6,033 
2,000 
2,800 
2,920 

13,753         6,117 


Artillery. 

1,917 

1,000 

2,600 

600 


Cossacks. 

3,600 
4,400 
1,200 

9,200 


Infantry 66,247 

Cavalry 13,753 

Artillery 6,117 

Cossacks 9,200 

Total 95,317 

Cannon 536 

Army  of  the  North. 

Infantry. 

Swedish  Army 18,573 

Corps  of  Winzingerode  5,465 

Corps  of  Woronzof . . . .  4,262 

Corps  of  Walmoden .  •  •  1 9,635 

Corps  of  Bulow 32,000 

Corps  of  Tauenzien  . . .  33,000 

Total fl 2,935      22,886      6,230      8,961 

Infantry 112,936 

Cavalry 22,886 

Artillery 6,230 

Cossacks 6,961 

English  Troops 3,000 

Grand  total 154,013 

— Plotho,  vol.  ii.,  App.,  62. 


Cavalry. 

Artillery. 

Cossacki 

3,742 

1,703 

834 

583 

2,214 

2,910 

883 

4,197 

3,850 

561 

1,350 

6,350 

1,800 

1,200 

5,200 

700 

Grand  Army  of  Bohemia 


Battal. 

Austrians 112 

Russians : 

Wittgenstein 39 

Reserve  and  Guards    46£ 

Prussians : 

Kleist 41 

Guards 6| 

Total 245"* 

Infantry. 

Austrians 99.300 

Russians 34,600 

Prussians 38,300 

Total  • 


Squad.  Batteries. 
124        45 


36 
72 

44 
8 


5 

14 
2 


Cossack 
Regiui. 


4 

21 


284        874- 

Cavalry. 

24,800 

10,900 

7,800 


172,200        43,500 


25 

Artillery. 
6,750 
5,750 
2,400 

"14,900 


Men. 
130,650 

58,420 

48,500 
2"3V70 

Cossacks. 

7,200 
7,200 


Infantry 172,200 

Cavalry 43,500 

Artillery 14,900 

Cossacks 7,200 

Grand  total.  Men 237,770 

Cannon 698 

—Plotho,  vol.  ii.,  App.,  44. 


CHAPTER  LXXII. 

Note  A,  p.  206. 
Military  Force  of  Great  Britain,  and  its  Cost,  in  the 

Great  Briiaia. 


Men. 

Land-forces  (including  i 

various   contingen-     >   227,442 

cies) J 

British  regiments  in  the  )      „o  nnn 
it  Indies i  ' 


533 


East 
Troops  and  companies 

for  recruiting  do 

Imbodied  militia    .'.     93,210 

Staff  and  garrisons 

Full   pay   to    supernu-  I 

merary  officers j 

Public  departments 

Half-pay  . . 

In-pensioners  of  Chel-  i 

sea  and  Kilmainham  >  .. 

hospitals    ) 

Out-pensioners  of  ditto.. 

Widows' pensions .. 

Volunteer  corps,  cavalry.     68,000 

Local  militia.... 304,000 

32,163 


Charge. 

£3,196,188 

836,649 

30,236 

1,983,961 
513,792 

32,088 

308,201 
206,250 

39,284 

432,695 

50,011 

209,237 

636,623 

1,174,019 

38,993 

23,096 

19,394 

105,000 
30,055 


year  181*. 

Ireland. 
Charge. 

£331,012 


1,098,529 
109,226 

940 

11,960 
25,443 

18,332 

91,239 

8,103 

266,123 

31,623 


Foreign  corps 
Royal  Military  College.. 
Royal  Military  Asylum  .. 
Allowance     to     retired  ) 

chaplains J 

Medicines  and  hospital  j 

expenses ) 

Compassionate  list 

Barrack    department      j 

(Ireland) J 

Commissariat    depart-    } 

ment  (Ireland)    ( 

Superannuated     allow-  j 

ances  ) 

Total  military  force.   753,357 
Carried  forward. . .  753,357     13,921,494    "3,213,063 


11,630 


1,923 
22,081 

460,583 

295,605 

4,334 
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Brought  forward 
Deduct     Local    M.  J    mm 

and  Voluiit   j 

Total  regulars  and  ( 

militia  | 

Deduct  regts.  in  the 
East  Indies 
Remain  to  be  provided  /    « 

for,  1813 i  * 

Regulars  and  militia,  \ 
exclusive  of  the  native  ' 
troops  in  the  East  In-  I 


Great  Britain.  Ireland. 

Charge.  Cliarge. 

753,357  £13,921,494  £3,213,063 


Men. 


She  t 


381,357 
28,009 


201,000 


13,921,494 
836,649 


3,213,063 


13,044,844     3,213,063 


Small  Branches  of  the  Hereditary  Revenue. 

Alienation  fines £8,392 

Post  fines 3,953 

Seizures 22,638 

Composition  and  proffers 586 

Crown  lands 83,303 

Extraordinary  Resources  and  War-taxes. 
Customs £3,235,358 


Excise . 

Property-tax 

Arrears  of  income-duty 

Lottery,  nett  profit  (of  which  one  third  part  j 

is  for  the  service  of  Ireland) j 

Moneys  paid  on  account  of  the  interest  of  I 

...  j 


6,113,653 
14,588,286 
1,593 

238,666 


loans  raised  for  the  service  of  Ireland- 
Op  account  of  the  balance  due  by  Ireland  on  ) 

joint  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom  { 
On  account  of  the  commissioners  for  issuing  i 

exchequer  bills  for  Grenada  J 

On  account  of  the  commissioners  for  issuing  I 

commercial  exchequer  bills  j 

On  account  of  the  interest  of  a  loan,  &c,  / 

granted  to  the  Prince-regent  of  Portugal  j 

Surplus  fees  of  regulated  public  offices 

Interest  money  repaid  by  sundry  public  ac-  j 

countants,  <fcc,  including  interest  ......  > 

Other  moneys  paid  to  the  publif 

Total,  independent  of  loans £73,940,537 

Loans  paid  into  the  exchequer,  including  }         ,,.  n,n  ,«. 
£6,000,000  for  the  service  of  Ireland ... .  j         J0'uau'D" 

Grand  total  £108,991,071 

— Annual  Register  for  1814,  page  367. 


dies,  who  were  ■ 
—Parliamentary  Debates,  vol.  xiiv.,  p.  346. 

Note  B,  p.  207. 

Public  Income  of  Great  Britain  for  the  year  1813,  ending 
January  5,  1614. 

Permanent  Revenue. 

Nett  Produce. 

Customs £8,086,313 

Excise 18,526,839 

Stamps 5,552,460 

Land  and  assessed  taxes • 7,803,459 

Postofhce 1,619,136 

Pensions,  Is.  in  the  pound 20,423 

Salaries,  6d.  in  the  pound 12,151 

Hackney-coaches 22,245 

Hawkers  and  pedlers 1 8,201 

Total  permanent  and  aunual  duties 41,661,227 

Public  Expenditure  of  Great  Britain  for  the  year  1813,  ending  January  5th, 

I.  For  interest  on  the  public  debt  of  Great  Britain  unredeemed,  including-  j 

annuities  for  lives  and  terms  of  years ( 

II.  Interest  on  exchequer  bills 

III.  Civil  list 

IV.  Other  charges  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  viz: 

Courts  of  justice 

Mint  

Allowance  to  royal  family 

Salaries  and  allowances  

Bounties 

V.  Civil  government  of  Scotland 

VI.  Other  payments  in  anticipation  of  the  exchequer  receipts,  bounties  for  > 
fisheries,  manufactures,  corn,  <fec ..J 

Pensions  on  the  hereditary  revenue 

Militia  and  deserters'  warrants 

VII.  Navy 

The  victualling  department. 

The  transport  service  £3,565,790 

Miscellaneous  service 490,000 


3,198,956 

3,956,286 

54,200 

490,591 

53,130 

107,355 

56,504 

65,660 


1814. 


£1,028,000 

69,992 
13,333 
332,412 
67,955 
79,956 


£39,815,846 
2,081,529 


VIII.  Ordinance 

IX.  Army,  viz. :— Ordinary  services 

Extraordinary  services  and  subsidies. 


Deduct  the  remittances  and  advances  to  other  countries - 


X.  Loans,  <fec,  to  other  countries,  rix. : 

Ireland ••• 

Sicily 600,000 

Portugal 2,000,000 

Spain  1,697,136 

Sweden 1,563,804 

Russia 1,758,436 

Prussia 1,757,669 

Austria 545,612 

Hanover 15,166 

Holland  419,996 

North  of  Europe 963,174 

Emperor  of  Morocco 14,419 


228,341 

2,770 
134,614 

11,372,513 

6,568,320 


4,055,790 


18,500,790 
22,262,951 
40,763,741 
11,294,416 


4,700,416 


1,591,648 
133,176 


365,725 


21,996,623 
3,404,527 


29,469,335 


11,335,412 


Total  expenditure. 
XI.  Miscellaneous  services : 

At  home 

Abroad 


16,035,828 
£114,761,000 


Deduct  sums  which,  although  included  in  this  account,  form  no  part  of  the 
expenditure  of  Great  Britain,  viz.  : 

Loan  for  Ireland         

Interest  at  1  per  cent.,  and  management  on  Portuguese  loan 

Principal,  interest,  &c.  of  commercial  exchequer  bills 

Sinking  Fund  on  loan  to  the  East  India  Company • ......••••< 


3,507,934 
497,890 


4,300,416 

57,170 

4,525 

141,091 


4,005,824 
£118,766  875 


-Annual  Register  for  1814,  p.  374. 


4,503,203 
£114,263,673 
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tfote  C,  p.  211. 

*„  ABLE  I.  Exhibiting  the  Progress  of  the  Sinking  Fund  from 
its  commencement,  in  1786,  to  1813. 

Money  applied 

ttj,  _„,, a  to  redemption  of 

Slock  redeemed.  fcbt  fe  ^.^ 

Fund. 

At  1st  Feb.,  1787 £662,750 

1788 1,503,054  £1,000,000 

1789 1,506,350  150,000 

1790 1,558.850  152,250 

1791 1,587,500  157,367 

1792 1,507,100  162,479 

1793 1,962,650  1,834,281 

1794 2,174,405  1,634,615 

1795 2,804,945  1,872,957 

1796 3,083,455  2,143,596 

1797 4,390,670  2,639,724 

1798 6,790,023  3,369,218 

1799 8,102,875  4,294,325 

1800 10,550,094  4,649,871 

1801 10,713,168  4,767,992 

1802 10,491,325  5,310,511 

1803 9,436,389  5,922,979 

1804 13,181,667  6,287,940 

1865 12,860,629  6,851,200 

1806 13,759,697  7,615,167 

1807 15,341,799  8,323,329 

1808 16,064,962  9,479,165 

1809 16,181,689  10,188,607 

1810 16,656,643  10,904,451 

1811 17,884,234  11,660,601 

1812 20,733,354  12,502,860 

1813 24,246,059  13,483,160 

1814 27,522,230  15,379,262 

— Morkab's  Tables  given  in  Pibbbr,  p.  154  and  247. 


Deficit  of 
Revenue. 


Table  II.  Showing  the  progressive  Diminution  of  the  Sink- 
ing Fund  and  Growth  of  the  Deficit  from  1813  to  1840- 
year  ending 

Money  applied 
to  redemption  of 
debt  in  Sinking 
Fund. 

£15,379,262 
14,120,963 
13,452,096 
1,826,814 
1,624,606 
3,163,130 
1,918,019 
4,104,457 
2,962,564 
5,261,725 
6,456,559 
9,900,725 
1,195,531 
2,023,028 
4,667,965 
2,670,003 
1,935,465 
2,763,858 
5,696 
1,023,784 
1,776,378 
1,270,050 
1,590,727 
1,252,041 


1st  Feb.,  1814 

1815 

1816 

..   1817 

5th  Jan.,  1818 

..   1819 

. .   1820 

..   1821 

..   1822 

. .   1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

. .   1827 

..   1828 

1829 

. .   1830 

..   1831 

..   1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

. .   1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

. .   1840 

•■   1841 

1842 


£1,428,000 

430,000 

1,457,000 

1,851,000 

2,456,000 


Stock  redeemed. 

£27,522,230 

22,559,683 

24,001,083 

23,117,841 

19,460,982 

19,648,469 

31,191,702 

24,518,885 

23,605,981 

17,966,680 

4,828,530 

10,583,132 

3,313,834 

2,886,528 

7,281,414 

4,964,807 

2,732,162 

3,469,216 

7,364 

1,439,261 

2,561,866 

1,942,111 

2,232,142 

1,932,671 


— Morbau's  Tables,  and  Pebrer,  247,  and  Pari.  Papers, 
May  18,  1841,  and  Finance  Accounts  for  1837-39,  and  1841. 


Note  D,  p.  216. 
Imperial  Muster  Rolls  of  the  Armies  in  Spain,  March  19,  1613. 


Army  of  the  South 36,605 

Anny  ofthe  Centre 16,227 

Army  of  Portugal 34,825 

Army  of  Arragon 36,315 

Army  of  Catalonia 27,323 

Army  ofthe  North 40,476 

Army  of  Bayonne 3,877 

Total ".'. 195,648 


Present  under  Arm*. 
Men. 


Horace. 

6,602 
1,966 
3,654 
3,852 
1,109 
1,978 
55 


Detached. 


Men. 

2,060 

940 

157 

55 

110 

41 

80 


Hortet. 

1,617 
76 


Flotpitiln, 
7,144 
2,401 
7,731 
2,442 
2,013 
8,032 
634 


45,809 
19,568 
42,713 

38,812 

29,446 

48,547 

6,591 


Cavalry. 
8,650 
2,790 
6,726 
6,123 
1,884 
3,171 
78 


Total. 


Train. 
2,601 

451 

2,141 

1,799 

635 

630 

21 


— Napier's  Peninsular  War,  vol.  t.,  p. 

Note  E,  p.  224. 
Morning  State  of  the  Anglo-Portuguese  Army,  June  21,1813. 


19,216        3,443        1,693        30,397        231,486        29,422        6,478 


618.     Imperial  Muster  Rolls. 


Present. 
Under       On  Corn- 


Arms. 
7,791 
1,452 


British  Cavalry 

Portuguese  Cavalry  . 

Total  Cavalry......     ■ 

British  Infantry 23,658 

Portuguese  Infantry 23,905 

Total  Infantry 

Sabres  and  bayonets .... 

Deduct  the  6th  Divis-  ) 

ion,  left  at  Medina  > 

de  Pomar ) 

Total  sabres  and  ) 
bayonets ) 


soand. 

851 
225 

1,771 
1,038 


Present. 


Total. 

On  Com- 
mand. 


9,243      1,076 


47,563      2,809 


56,806      3,885 
6,320 


50,486      3,885 


Spanish  Auxiliaries. 


Men. 


Infantry : 

Murillo's  Division,  about. 3,009 

Giron's  Division,  about 12,000 

Carlos  d'Espagna's  Division,  about 3,000 

Longa's  Division,  about 3,000 

Cavalry : 

Renne  Villemur,  about 1,000 

Julian  Sanchey,  about 1,000 

Total  Spanish 23,00f> 

Total  Anglo- Portuguese 50,486 

Grand  total 73,486 

Cannon 90 

—Napier's  Peninsular  War,  vol.  v.,  p.  622. 


Note  F,  p.  231. 

Detailed  Stmte  of  the  Spanish  Army,  July,  1813,  when  Soult  took  the  command. 

Right  Wing. — Lieutenant-general  Reii.le. 

Total 
Effective  „  Effective  Total 

Men.  Horse*,       j^  Horses. 

1st  Division,  Foy,  9  battalions 5,922  189) 

7th  Division,  Maucune,  7  battalions 4,186  110^17,235  450 

9th  Division,  La  Martiniere,  11  battalions 7,127  151) 

Centre.— Drouet,  Count  D'Erlon. 

2d  Division,  D'Armagnac,  8  battalions 6,961  116) 

3d  Division,  Arbe,  9  battalions 8,030  285*20,959  624 

6th  Division,  Daricau,  8  battalions 5,968  223) 

Left  Wing.— Lieutenant-general  Clatjsbl. 

4th  Division,  Conroux,  9  battalions 7,056  150) 

5th  Division,  Vandermoeren,  7  battalions 4,181  141  V    17,218  432 

8th  Division,  Taupin,  10  battalions 5,981  141)    

Carried  forward 55,412  1,506 


Effective 
and  Non- 
effective 
Men. 

6,748 
5,676 
8,906 


8,580  ) 
8,728  > 
6,627  ) 


7,477 
5,201 
7,587 


Grand 
Total. 


21,330 


23,935 


20,265 
65,530 


APPENDIX. 


585- 


Effective 
Men. 


HonGS. 


Brought  forward 


Reserve— General  Villattb. 
14,959        2,091 


Total 
Effective 

Men. 

55,412 


14,959 


Total 
Hones. 

1,506 


Effective  and 

Noneffective 

Men. 


Grand 
Total. 

05,530 


French 

Foreign,  4  battalions  of  the  Rhine ) 

4  battalions  of  Italians,  General  St.  Pol >    Strength  of  these  not  given. 

4  battalions  of  Spaniards,  General  Casabianca ' 

Cavalry.— PlERRE  Soult. 


22  Squadrons V23 

Ditto  Trielhard ■l>ioa 

Total,  according  to  the  organization  in  the  field,  ex-  * 

elusive  of  the  foreign  battalions S 

Detached. 


4.416 
2,275 


7,081  6,691 


5,098) 
2,523  } 


77,452        10,288 


17,929 


7,621 
91,080 


Men  under  Effective  and  Nan  I 


Troops  not  in  the  field ••• ••••■ 

General  Rey,  garrison  of  St.  Sebastian,  1st  of  July,  forming  part  of  this  number-  • 
Cassan,  ditto,  of  Pampeluna,  1st  of  July. 


Arms. 
14,938 
2,731 
2,951 
1,045 


Lammette,  ditto,  of  Santona,  1st  of  May jj '"™ 

Second  Reserve,  not  in  the  above 0,095 


Second  Reserve,  not  in  the  above 

Grand  total :  Effective  men,  104,710 
Note  G,  p.  246. 
Detailed  State  of  the  FrencA  Army  in  Spain,  Sept.  16,  1813. 
Right  Wing, 


effective  Men. 

16,946 
3,086 
3,121 
1,674 
6,103 


Summary. 
Horses,  10,676. 


Effective  and  Non-effective  men,  122,016. 


Men. 

Foy 5,002 

Maucune 4,166 

Uene 5,707 


Effective 
Present  on-   and  Non- 
deT  Arms.      effective 
Men. 


14,875 


Centre. 

D' Armagnac 4,358 

Abbe 5,903 

Maransin 4,842 


Left  Wing. 

Conrad 4,736 

Roguet 5,982 

Taupin 5,071 


15,103 


15,789 


Reserve. 

"Villatte 8,256 

The    Italian    brigade,     about  )   „  nnn 

2000,  ordered  to  Milan }____ 

Carried  forward 10,256 


45,767 


45,767 


Men. 


Present  un- 
der Amu. 


Brought  forward ■ 10,256 

Provisional  troops  of  the  Right  l 
Wing,  destined  to  re-enforce  >    2,168 
the  garrison  of  Bayonne  . ...  ) 
Cavalry. 

Pierre  Soult 4,456 

Trielhard,  ditto 2,368 

Gens  d'armes,  mounted 291 

«'  "        dismounted 1,210 


Effective 
and  Non- 
effective 

Men. 
45,767 

12,424, 


Detached. 


895 
504 


Pare 

Engineers 

Garrisons. 

Pampeluna 3,805 

San  Sebastian,  prisoners  of  war.  2,366 

Santona 1,633 

Bayonne 4,631 

St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port 1,786 

Navarens 842 

Castle  of  Lourdes 107 

16^569 
Deduct  garrison  of  San  Sebastian  2,366 


4,617 
2,583 


Horse*. 
885 
127 


8,325 


wr 


137 


14,203 


Grand  total  present  under  arms 80,719/ 

— Napier's  Peninsular  War,  vol.  vi.,  p.  708. 


No.  1.— General  State  of  the  French  Armies  under  Soult  and  Suchet,  extracted  from  the  Imperial  Muster  Rolls,  July,  181» 


Present  under  Arms.  Detached. 

Men.  Horse*.  Men. 

ArmyofSpain 97,983  12,676        2,110 

ArmyofArragon 32,362  4,919        3,621 

Army  of  Catalonia 25,910  1,869 

Grandtotal 156,255  19,464 

No.  2. 


Horses. 

392 
551 


Hospitals. 

14,074 

3,201 

1,374 


Men. 

114,167 
39,184 
27.457 


Total. 


Horses. 

13.028 
5,470 
1,774 


5,899 
September  15,  1813. 


943        18,654        180,808        20,242 


Army  of  Spain 81,351 

Army  of  Arragon 32,476 

Army  of  Catalonia 24,026 

Grandtotal 137,853 


11,159  4,004  1,438  22,488  107,843  11,272 

4,447  2,721  320  3,616  38,813  6,305 

1,670  120  .j__  2,137  26,283  2,497 

17,276  6^845  1,758  28,241  172,939  20,074 


Note  H,  p.  232. 
No.  1.— Force  of  the  Anglo-Portuguese  Army  under  Welling- 
ton, from  the  original  Morning  State  for  July  24,  1813. 


British  and  German  Cav-  j 


Officers,    Rank  and 
Serg'ts,  4c.    Tile. 


916 


airy  present  under  arms 

Ditto  Infantry 4,665 

Portuguese  Cavalry 251 

Ditto  Infantry 2,849 

Total    sabres   and  ba-  i  

yonets,  exclusive  of  £  8,726 
sick  and  absent 


5,834 

29,926 

1,241 

20,565 


Men. 

6,750 

34,581 

1,492 

23,495 


Total. 


Horses. 

5,634 
1,178 


57,566    66,282      7,012 


Artillerymen  and  drivers 4,000    

Grandtotal 70,282    14,024 

No.  2. — Anglo- Portuguese  Force,  extracted  from  the  original 
Morning  State,  \5th  of  October,  1813. 

Officers,  Rank  and  t„,,i 

Serg'ts,  «tc.    File.  10m- 

British  and  German  Cavalry  and  J      5  859    3,  25f)  43  10g 

Infantry ) 

Portuguese  ditto 4,253    21,274  25,526 


Total  sabres  and  bayonets,  ex- )    in  no    *s  «io.ii    «s  fill  Artillerymen 

elusive  ofsick  and  absent...  5       '  '  '        1  -Napier's  Peninsular  War, vol. 


Brought  forward 10,112    58,524    68,635 

Artillerymen  and  drivers 4,000 

Grandtotal 72,635 

Anglo-Portuguese  Force,  from  the  original  Morning  State, 
16th  of  October,  1813. 

British  and  German  Cavalry  and  (    -  3,- 

Infantry j       ' 

Portuguese  ditto 2,990 

Total  sabres  and  bayonets,  ex-  \ 
elusive  of  sick  and  absent  on  [ 
command * 


39,687 
22,237 


45,043 
25,227 


8,346    61,924    70,270 


Artillerymen  and  drivers 4,000 

Grandtotal 74,270 

Sir  Rowland  Hill's  Force  at  the  Battle  of  St.  Pierre,  extract- 
ed from  the  original  Morning  State  of  December  13,  1813. 
Second  Division. 

British 802 

Portuguese 277 

Lecor's  Portuguese  Division 507 

Total  under  arms,  exclusive  of  * 
Artillerymen j 


5,371  6,173 

2,331  2,608 

4,163  4,670 

865  13,451 


586 
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Note  I,  p.  244. 

No.  1. — Extracted  from  the  official  State  of  the  Allied  Army, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant-general  Sir  John  Murray,  at  the 
Col  di  Balaguer,  June  17,  1813,  exclusive  of  Officers,  Ser- 
geants, and  Drummers. 


o  , 

0  i 


i 

n 

i 


783 


British  and  German  ) 

Cavalry j 

British,  Portuguese  l 

and   Sicilian  Ar-  > 

tillery J 

British     Engineers  I 

and  Staff  Corps  .  J 
British  and  German  ) 

Infantry    j      7'226 

Whittingham's   In-  " 

fantry  

Sicilian  Infantry  . . 


739       12 


6     733 


757 


78 

5 

3d 

7,226 

830 

637 

4,370 

503 

316 

935 

121 

272 

8     197     362  604  990 

.   ...  119 

....  8,693 

....  5,189 

....  1,378 


Grand  total 14,181  1,479  1,466  1,095  604  17,126 

No.  2. — Extract  from  the  original  weekly  State  of  the  Anglo- 
Sicilian  Force,  commanded  by  Sir  William  Clinton,  Head- 
quarters, Taragona,  September  25,  1813,  exclusive  of  Offi- 
cers, Sergeants,  and  Drummers. 


<u  -a 

£•2 


663 
997 


61 
67 


215 


58 


| 
o 
S 

875 
507 
115 


_c  rt  a 


40 

896 


939 


1,122 
429  11,533 


Cavalry 

Artillery,     Engi-  ) 

neers,  and  Staff  > 

Corps  ) 

Infantry 9,124  1,390  1,019 

Grand  total  ....10,784  1,518  1,292  1,497  1,365  13,594 
— Napier's  Peninsular  War,  vol.  vi.,  p.  704. 

Note  K,  p.  233. 

The  following  is  the  state  of  the  92d  Regiment  at  the  time  of 
the  battle  in  the  Puerta  de  Mayas. — Return  of  the  number 
of  each  country  composing  the  1st  Battalion  of  the  92d 
Highland  Regiment,  taken  from  the  Prize  List,  Vittoria, 
1813; 

Total. 

895 

36 

61 

4 

17 


Country.  Serg'ts.  Corp.  Drum.  Priv. 

Scotland 56       47       8      784 

England 2        34 

Ireland 2       1         58 

Foreign 1        ..        3 

Unknown 3       •-         14 


Grandtotal 57       52     14      890    1,013 

Copy  extracted  from  Inspection  Report,  1st  Battalion,  92<2 
Highland  Regiment,  15th  of  October,  1813. 

Scotland 62       45     13  702       822 

England 2  32         34 

Ireland 2       1  59         62 

Foreign 1 1 


Grandtotal 62       47     16      794        919 

For  these,  to  Scotchmen,  interesting  details,  the  author  is 
•indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Macdonald, 
the  present  commander  of  that  distinguished  corps,  to  whom 
he  is  happy  to  make  this  public  acknowledgment. 

CHAPTER  LXXIII. 

Appendix  A,  p.  269. 

Public  Income  of  Great  Britain  for  the  year  1814,  ending  Jan- 
uary 5th,  1815. 

Permanent  Revenue. 

Customs £8,689,068 

Excise 19,451,102 

Stamps 5,826,363 

Land  and  assessed  taxes 7,889,084 

Postoffice 1,799,206 

Pensions,  one  shilling  in  the  pound  19,504 
Salaries,  sixpence  in  the  pound  ...  11,992 

Hackney-coaches  24,081 

Hawkers  and  pedlers    15,91 0 

Total  permanent  and  annual  (    

duties ) 

Small  branches  of  the  hereditary  revenue 

Extraordinary  Resources. 

Customs £3,345,670 

Excise 6,401,097 

Property-tax 14,814,101 

Arrears  of  inc<  me  duty 1 ,205 

Lottery  nett  profit  (of  which  one  l 

third  part  is  for  the  service  of  > 

Ireland) ) 


£43,726,210 
128,666 


334,853 


Carried  forward 24,896,926 


£43,854,876 


Brought  forward 

Moneys  paid  on  account  of  the  in- 
terest of  loans  raised  for  the  ser- 
vice of  Ireland 

On  account  of  balance  due  by  Ire- 
land on  joint  expenditure  of  the 
United  Kingdom 

On  account  of  the  commissioners 
for  issuing  Exchequer  bills  for 
Grenada 

On  account  of  the  interest  of  a  ) 
loan  granted  to  the  Prince  Re-  > 
gent  of  Portugal ) 

Surplus  fees  of  regulated  public  ( 
offices i. 

Imprest  money  repaid  by  sundry  j 
public  accountants,  and  other  > 

moneys  paid  to  the  public ) 

Total,  independent  of  loans- .. 

Loans  paid   into  Exchequer,  including  the 
amount  of  those  raised  for  the  service 
Ireland 

Grand  total 

—Annual  Register  for  1815,  p.  322. 


Public  Expenditure. 

1.  For  interest,  <fec,  on  the  permanent  debt  1 

of  Great  Britain  unredeemed,  including  r    £40,776,530 
annuities  for  lives  and  terms  of  years  ....  J 

2.  Interest  on  Exchequer  bills  2,256,707 

3.  Civil  list £1,028,000 

4.  Other  charges  on  the  consolidated  fund,  viz. : 


24,896,926  £43,854,876 
3,534,255 

2,770,000 

60,200 


57,170 
119,226 
121,220  31,558,997 


ao  ) 


£75,413,873 
36,078,047 
.£111,491,920 


Courts  of  justice. 

Mint 

Allowances  to  royal  family. 
Salaries  and  allowances.... 
Bounties 


74,437 

16,923 

368,048 

67,559 

6,158 


1,561,125 

5.  Civil  government  of  Scotland 114,032 

6.  Other  payments  in  anticipation  of  Exchequer  receipts — 
Bounties  for  fisheries,  man-  I        „aa  300 

ufactures,  corn,  &c \  ' 

27,700 


Pensions  on  the  hereditary 

revenue ■ 

Mibtia  and  deserters' war 
rants 


138,494 


410,502 


7.  The  navy 11,334,907 

Victualling  department 5,774,585 

The  transport  service 4,852,074 

21,961,566 

8.  Ordnance 4,480,729 

9.  The  army,  viz. : 

Ordinary  services 16,532,945 

Extraordinary  services  and  >  „-  007  214 
subsidies \       '       ' 


43,820,179 


Deduct  the  amount  of  remittances  j  .^  „„.  ^n* 

and  advances  to  other  countries  j  '       ' 

10.  Loans,  <fec,  to  other  countries,  viz. : 

Ireland  8,723,985 

Austria ••  1.475,632 

Denmark 121,917 

France 23 1 ,931 

Hanover 739,879 

Holland 267,759 

Oldenburg 10,007 

Portugal 1,500,000 

Prussia 1,330,171 

Russia 2,555,473 

Sicily 316,666 

Spain 586,338 

Sweden 800,000 

Miscellaneous 88,845 


33,795,556 


II.  Miscellaneous  services,  viz. : 

Athome 1,937,018 

Abroad 447,573 


—     18,748,603 


Deduct  sums  which,  although  included  in  \ 
this  account,  form  no  part  of  the  expendi-  £ 
ture  of  Great  Britain,  viz. :  7 

Loan  for  Ireland 8,723,985 

Interest   at  one  per  cent.  \ 
and  management,  Portu-  >  57,170 

guese  loan     ) 


2,384,591 
126,489,941 


Sinking  fund  on  loan  to  the  j 
East  India  Company  . .  •  j 


120,807 


— Ankwal.  Register  for  1815,  page  342. 


-       8,901,962 
£117,587,979 
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Appendix  B,  p.  278. 


Troops  furnished  by  the  Confederation  of  the  Mine  to  the 
Allies. 


Second  Corps. 


Oldenburg. 
Hanover  •• 
Brunswick. 
Bremen 


Third  Corps. 


Kingdom  of  Saxony 

Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar- 

Schwartzburg 

Anhalt 


1,500 

20,000 

6,000 

8,000 

"35,500 


20,000 

2,900 

650 

800 


II.  Thb  Army  of  the  North. 
Under  the  Command  of  the  Crown-prince  of  Sweden. 


.2     2 


i 


1.  The  3d  Prussian  corps  of  )  45 
Bulow •  j 

2.  The    Russian    corps    of )  35  30 
Winzingerode ( 

3.  The    3d    German    corps  j  32  15 
d'ArmCe i 

4.  Walmoden's  corps 

5.  The  Swedish  army 28  32 

6.  The    2d    German    allied  j  32  1C 


Op    o-- 


1 


50  12  96 
14  162 
..     56 


W 
2 


62 


30,000 
30,000 

30,000 

15,000 
20,000 

30,000 


24,250 

Fourth  Corps. 

Hesse-Cassel ■   I?.0,?? 

Berg 


5,000 


corps » . _. 

Total  of  the  army  of  the  North ^f.'nnn 

7.  Dutchtroops ' ,u,uu 

8.  English  troops  under  Graham 

9.  Danish  infantry 


Waldeck 400 

Lippe 650 

18,050 

Fifth  Corps. 

Wurzburg 2,000 

Darmstadt 4,000 

Frankfort  and  Isenburg 4,euv 

Keuss 450 

Nassau 1>6"" 

10,930 

Sixth  Corps. 

Wirtemberg 12,000 

Seventh  Corps. 

Baden 8,000 

Hohenzollcrn ••••        250 

Lichtenstein 40 

8,290 
—Koch,  Abrigt  de  Traitts  de  Paix,  x.,  357,  358. 

Appendix  C,  p.  281. 

Composition  and  Strength  of  the  Allied  Armies  who  invaded 

France. 

Grand  Army  of  Schwartzenbbrq. 

I.  Austrians. 

=1      I         ill      I 

n 


—Plotho,  iii-,  Appendix,  p.  29,  40. 

III.  The  Army  of  Silesia. 


9,000 

10,000 

184,000 


ian  ; 

,°fi 

ian  ) 

PS) 

f 


3 
v. 


o  •£ 

■5  •! 

3  -a 

S  « 


-.3  m4 


18,931    31J    44  13  104    2 
20,000    37      44   14  112    2 


1.  The  1st  light  division  of  Count  (       5 
Buhna * 

2.  The  2d  light  division  of  Lichten-  j        5 
stein ) 

3.  The  1st  corps  of  Colloredo    27 

4.  The  2d  corps  of  Lichtenstein 21 

5.  The  3d  corps  of  Giulay 25 

6.  The  corps  of  Frimmont 11 

7.  The  corps  de  Reserve  of  Prince  )      2g 
Hesse-Homburg i 

6. 


3 

^5 
n 

30 

3 

18 

2 

1.  The    1st  Prussian 
corps    d'Armee 
York 

2.  The   2d   Prussian 
corps   d'Armee 
Kleist 

3.  The  Russian  corps 
d'Armee  of  Lange- 
ron 

4.  The  Russian  corps 
d'Arni6e  of  Sacken 

Total 93,391  137  £  140  46  436  10     15 

5.  The   4th   German  1 
or    Hessian    corps  £     20,000 
d'Armee J 

6.  The   5th  German 
or    Duke     of    Co- ^ 
burg's  corps 

Grand  total  .  • 


33,310 
21,150 


43      28  12  136    5       7 
26      24    7    84    1       8 


25      12    4     32 


20      11    5     40 


H 


137,391  182*  163  55  508  10 

Men. 

Prussian  troops l^tll 

Russian  trooDS 04,400 


184 


12 
12 
13 
26 


24 

16 

64 
64 
56 

48 


40    26  ..  100 


H 


Total 128  151 

II.  Russians  and  other  Allies. 
■9.  The  1st  allied  corps,  or  the  5th  J 
corps  d'Armee  of  Wrede j 

10.  The  7th  allied  corps,  or  the  4th  j 
corps  d'Armee  of  Prince  of  Wir-  > 
temberg ' 

11.  The  Russian,  or  6th  corps  d'Ar-  ) 
m£e  of  Wittgenstein ) 

12.  The  Russian  reserve  of  the  Arch-  I 
duke  Constantine I 

13.  The  Prussian  Guard 8 


60  .-  372 


Russian  troops 
German  allied  troops 


30    30    12 


15    12      4 


76 


24 


d 

a 

s 

0 

3 

& 

Squadrons. 
Batteries. 

Cannon. 

Pioneer 
Companies 

Cossack 

50,000 

63 

74  13£  156  5  1 

50,000 

64 

58  17J  100  ..  . 

20,000    21     12    2 


23 
35 


20     7    5    72 


15  21  116 
3  ..    24 


Total    239  293  101  26  684 

— Plotho,  iii.,  Appendix,  p.  13,  14,  15. 


Force  of  the  above. 


Men. 


Austrians 130,000 

Bavarians  25,000 

Wirtembergers 14,000 

_               I  Wittgenstein's  corps 19,350 

Russians  j  Rese%e 32,200 

Prussian  guard 7,100 

Guards  of"  the  Grand-duko  of  Baden 1 ,000 

The  6th  allied  corps 13.000 

The  8th  allied  corps [0,000 

Wirtemberg's  reserve 10,000 

Total  of  the  Grand  Army 261,650 


44,000 

Total •"• 137,391 

— Plotho,  iii.,  Appendix,  p.  26. 

IV.  The  Army  of  Reserve. 


.2 
ST 
M 

1.  Russian  reserves  un-  ) 
der  Benningsen j 

2.  The  4th  Prussian  1 
corps  d'Armee  under  > 
Tauenzien ) 

3.  Prussian  corps  of  re- 
serve in  Westphalia, 
under  Prince  Hesse- 

Homberg    

4.  The  Russian  army  \ 
of  reserve  under  > 
Prince  Labanow  . . . .  ) 

5.  Blockading  corps  be- 
fore Glogau 

6.  Austrian  reserve  un- 
der the  Grand-duke 
of  Wirtemberg 

Total  of  the  army  j  235,000  148  144  33     256    6   10 
of  reserve  ......  j 

— Plotho,  hi.,  Appendix,  p.  41-50. 

Summary  of  the  whole  Allied  Armies. 

Men. 

1.  The  Grand  Army  under  Marshal  Schwartzenberg  26^,000 

2.  The  army  of  Silesia  under  Marshal  Blucher  .   .   137,000 

3.  The  army  of  the  North  under  the  Crown-prince  |    174000 
of  Sweden ■■•■ " """  I 

4.  The  Italian  army  under  Marshal  Bellegarde.. .     80,0UO 

5.  The  army  of  reserve 235,000 

Grand  total 887,00» 

Of  which  there  were, 


80,000 
15,000 
20,000 
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HISTORY  OF  EUROPE. 


Men. 

„.„  „«„  *  I  In  the  first  line 210,000 

230,000  Germans  j  In  the  second  hne 20,000 

t  In  the  first  line 136,000 

278,000  Russians  <  In  the  second  line 62,000 

<  In  the  third  line 80,000 

,«,/,nnT.  J  In  the  first  line 76,000 

162,000  Prussians  j  In  reS(?rve 86000 

197,000  German  allied  troops. 
20,000  Swedes. 


6,000 


3,500 
6,000 
6,000 


C»T. 


2,400 


1,600 
1,600 
1,600 


8,000 
8,000 
7,000 
i2,000 
7,000 

3,000 

3,000 
3,000 
3,000 


Men. 


Total,  887,000 

This  does  not  include  the  Danish  infantry,  10,000  strong. 
— Plotho,  iii.,  Appendix,  p.  50. 

Appendix  D,  p.  282. 
Composition  and  Strength  of  the  French  Army. 
J.   Guard  under  Marshal  Mortier—         Arti).    Infant. 

1.  Old  Guard- 
One  division  of  infantry  under  J 

General  Frenant J 

One  division   of  cavalry  under  ) 
General  Desnouettes \ 

2.  Young  Guard — 
Infantry — Division,  Christiani .... 

"      — Division,  Rothenburg  . . 
"      — Division,  Boildieu  ..... 

Cavalry — Division,  Segur 

"      — Division,  Colbert 

"      — Division,  Nansouty  .... 

II.  Infantry — 

The  second  corps,  Victor 

The  thjrd  corps,  Ney 

The  sixth  corps,  Marmont 

The  seventh  corps,  Oudinot 

The  eleventh  corps,  Macdonald. . 
The  first  reserve  division,  Char- 

pentier • 

The  second  reserve  division,  La-  ) 

val  (from  Spain) } 

The  third  reserve  division,  Amey. 
The    fourth    reserve    division,  ) 

Payol  (National  Guard) J 

III.  Cavalry— 

The  first  corps,  Grouchy 

The  second  corps,  Sebastian! 

The  fifth  corps,  Milhaud 

The  eleventh  corps,  Eccelmans  . . 
Dragoon  division,  Briche  (from  j 

Spain)  J 

IV.  Artillery  under  Drouot -  8,000 

Grand  total 8,000  75,500  22,200 

Summary. 

1.  Guard-28,700  men 21,500    7,200 

2.  Infantry 54,000 

3.  Cavalry 15,000 

4.  Artillery 6,000 

Total 8,000  75,500  22,200 

Grand  total,  105,700  men,  with  300  cannon. 

Detached.  Men. 

1.  The  first  corps  under  Maison  in  Belgium 20,000 

2.  The  army  of  the  South  under  Marshal  Auge-  >    3q  qqq 

reau  at  Lyons ••  S 

3.  The  thirteen  corps  under  Marshal  Davoust  in  j    20,000 

Hamburg j 

4.  The  army  of  Italy  on  the  Adige,  under  Beau-  j    50^00 

harnois ' 

5.  The  army  of  the  Pyrenees  and  of  Arragon,  un-  )    qq  qqq 

der  Soult  and  Suchet S 

I.  Garrisons  in  France. 

Garrison  of  Besancon 4,000 

"         of  Auxonne 3,500 

"         ofAuxerre 3,000 

"         ofMavence 20,000 

"         ofStrasburg 10,000 

«          of  Feltzberg L500 

of  Landau 2,000 

of  Befort 3,000 

of  Iluningen 4,000 

ofBrisac 1,500 

of  Schelestadt 2,000 

ofMetz 10,000 


3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 

3,000 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


13. 
14. 
15. 

16. 
17 


Brought  forward 64,500 

Garrison  of  Thionville 4,000 

"         ofLuxemburg 5,000 

"         ofSaarlouis 1,500 

"         ofToul 3,000 

"         ofVerdun 2,000 

Total 80,000 


II.    Harrisons  in  Holland  and  the  Netherlands. 
Garrison  of  Antwerp 

"         of  Gorcum • 

"         of  Bergen-op-Zoom 

"         of  Maestricht 

"         of  Flushing 

"         of  Naerden 

"         of  Luxemburg 

"         in  Namur,  Maubeuge,  Valenciennes,  * 

Lille,  and  others j 

Total 

III.  Garrisons  in  Germany. 
Garrison  of  Wesel 

"  ofMarienburg 

"         of  Petersburg — 

"         of  Custrin 

"         of  Glogau 

"         of  Wittenberg 

"         of  Magdebourg 

Total 


Men. 
8,000 
4,000 
5,000 
3,000 
3,000 
2,000 
10,000 

15,000 
50,000 

10,000 
1,500 
2,000 
4,000 

10,000 
3.000 

20,000 

50,500 


General  Summary. 

I.  In  France — 

The  Grand  Army  under  Napoleon 105,700 

The  army  of  the  South  under  Augereau 30,000 

The  army  of  the  Pyrenees  and  of  ArTagon,  un-  ?  qq  qqq 

der  Soult  and  Suchet $  ' 

Garrisons  in  France 80,000 

II.  In  Holland  and  the  Netherlands — 

The  first  corps  under  Maison 20,000 

Garrisons  in  Holland  and  the  Netherlands  ....  50,500 

III.  In  Germany — 

The  thirteenth  corps  under  Davoust 20,000 

Garrisons  in  Germany 50,500 

IV.  In  Italy— 

The  army  of  Italy  under  Beauharnois 50,000 

Grand  total  of  French  forces 496,200 

— Plotho,  iii.,  Appendix,  65,68. 

CHAPTER  LXXV.  ' 

Appendix  A,  p.  351. 
State  of  the  French  Army  of  Spain,  Sept.  16,  1813. 

Effective  »n<C 
Right  wing —  Non-effective. 

Foy  .7 5,022 

Maucune 4,166 

Menou 5,707 

Centre — 

D'Armagnac 4,353 

Abbe... 5,903 

Maransin 4,842 

Couroux 4,736 

Left  wing — 

Roguet •••  5,982 

Taupin 5,071 

Reserve — 

Villatte 8,256 

Total  infantry 54,038 

Cavalry— Pierre  Soult 4,456 

'«      — Trielhard 2,368 

"      — Gens  d'armes  (mounted) 291 

"      _           "            (dismounted) 1,210 

Total  cavalry 8,335 


Carried  forward 64,500 


895 
504 


Artillery 

Engineers 

Grand  total. 

Infantry • 

Cavalry 

Artillery 

Engineers 

Total 63,762 

— Muster  Roll,  in  Napier,  vi.,  708,  709. 


54,038 

8,325 

895 

504 
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CHAPTER  LXXVII. 
Appendix  A,  p.  521. 

Public  Income  of  Great  Britain  for  the  year  ending  January  5, 1816. 
Heads  of  Revenue. 
Ordinary  Revenue. 

Permanent  and  Annual  Taxes.                                                                            Gross  Produce.  Nert  Produce 

Customs £11,807,322  12    li  £9,070,554  13  7 

Excise 23,370,055    8    3j  20,539,028  14  11 

Stamps 6,492,804  14  10  6,139,585  8  9± 

Land  and  assessed  taxes 7,911,938    4    9}  7,609,016  10  11 

Postoffice 2,349,519    0  10  1,755,898  2  1 

Pensions  and  (Is.  in  the  pound 20,280  19     1  19,908  15  2 

Salaries             6d.        "              11,776    6    6  11,138  0  3 

Hackney-coaches 29,283  14  10  24,721  9  8 

Hawkers  and  pedlers 21,591  10    2  18,516  0  0 

Total  permanent  and  annual  duties £51,014,572  11    5£  £45,188,368  4  4* 

Small  Branches  of  the  Hereditary  Revenue. 

Alienation  fines £11,769  15  5  £10,620    7  5 

Postfines 6,380    4  6  6,284  15  2 

Seizures  9,445    7  2  9,445    7  2 

•Compositions  and  proffers 626  15  4  626  15  4. 

Crownlands 145,146  13  8  142,761    9  2 

Extraordinary  Resources. 

War  Taxes. 

Customs £2,841,406 

Excise  

Property-tax 

Arrears  of  income,  duty,  &c 

Lottery,  nett  profit  (one  third  for  the  service  of  Ireland) 

Moneys  paid  on  account  of  the  interest  of  loans  raised  for  the  service  of  J 

Ireland   J 

On  account  of  balance  due  by  Ireland  on  joint-expenditure  of  the  United  ) 

Kingdom j 

On  account  of  the  commissioners  for  Grenada  Exchequer  bills 

On  account  of  the  interest,  &c,  of  a  loan  granted  to  the  Prince  Regent  ) 

of  Portugal ) 

Surplus  fees  of  regulated  public  offices 

Imprest  moneys  repaid  by  sundry  public  accountants,  and  other  moneys  ) 


paid  to  the  public 


C2.841.406  X  7 

6,737,028  19  0 

15,277,499  9  4 

313  19  1 

327,906  13  4 

£2,280,634  17  8 

6,667,776  18  6 

14,978,248  18  2 

308  5  9 

304,651  10  6 

3,981,783  6  2 

3,981,783  6  t 

6,107,986  12  3 

6,107,986  12  J 

25,000  0  0 

25,000  0  0 

28,585  1  6 

28,585  1  6 

98,750  13  2| 

98,750  13  2j 

107,836  16  10 

107,836  16  10 

Total,  independent  of  loans £86,722,038  19  10£  £79,939,669  19    * 

Loans  paid  into  the  Exchequer  (including  the  amount  raised  for  the  ser-  J       ~q  ^j  959    2    0  39  421  959    2    0 

vice  of  Ireland) j  '       '  '       ' 

Grandtotal £126,143,998    1  10£        £119,361,629    1    2* 

—Annual  Register  for  1816,  p.  420. 

Public  Expenditure  of  Great  Britain  for  the  year  ending  January  5, 1816. 

1.  For  interest  of  the  national  debt,  and  charges  of  the  sinking  fund £41,015,527  10  0 

2.  Interest  on  Exchequer  bills 3,014,003    3  8 

3.  Civil  list,  courts  of  justice,  mint,  allowance  to  royal  family,  salaries  and  allowances,  bounties...  1,555,408    6  4 

4.  Civil  government  of  Scotland 126,613  11  9 

5.  Other  payments  in  anticipation  of  the  Exchequer  receipts,  viz.,  bounties  for  fisheries,  manufac-  )  «..  ,._  .,  - 

tures,  corn,  pension*  on  the  hereditary  revenue,  militia,  and  deserters'  warranto }  *04,il7 

«.  Thenavy 16,371,870    7    5 

7.  Ordnance    ~ 3,736,424  17     3 

8.  Army,  viz. : 

Ordinary  services £21,333,831  10    8 

Extraordinary  services 1,843,992  16  10 

23,177,824  17    6 

9.  Loans,  4c,  to  other  countries,  viz. : 

Ireland 7,277,032    8    8 

Austria 1,796,229    8    8 

Russia 3,241,919    7    0 

Prussia 2,382,823  14    8 

Hanover 206,590    6    4 

Spain 147,333  19  10 

Portugal 100,000    0    0 

Sweden 521,061  17     1 

France,  Canton  of  Berne,  Italy,  and  Netherlands 78,152  14    2 

Minor  powers,  under  engagements  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington 1 ,724,001     8    4 

Miscellaneous 837,134  17    0 

18,312,280    I    V 

10.  Miscellaneous  services 3,371,178  13    8 

Total Tl  1,045,249    3    9 

Deduct  sums  which,  although  included  in  this  account,  form  no  part  of  the  expenditure  of  \ 

Great  Britain,  viz.,  loans,  &c,  for  Ireland,  interest  £1  per  cent.,  and  management  on  Por-  >       7,460,734    4    8 

tuguese  loan,  sinking  fund  on  loan  to  the  East  India  Company,  &c J 

Total £103,584,514  19    1 

— Annual  Register  for  1816,  p.  429,  430. 

Table  shotting  the  State  of  the  National  Debt  of  Great  Britain  on  the  1st  of  February,  1816. 

I.  Funded  Debt. 

Total  Capitals.  Animal  Interest  Total  of  Annu- 

Total  debtof  Great  Britain £724,092,611  £25,091,785  £37,203,412 

Total  debt  of  Ireland,  payable  in  Great  Britain 103,032,750             3,194,966  4,393,715 

Carried  forward £827,125,361  £28,286,75T  £41,597,127 
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Total  Capitals. 

Brought  forward £827,125,361 

Total  amount  of  loans  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  payable  in  Great  Britain        7,502,633 
Total  amount  of  loans  to  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  payable  in  ditto. .  895,522 

£835,523,516 
In  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  debt 40,392,540 

£795,130,976 
Transferred  to  the  commissioners  by  purchasers  of  life  annuities,  pursn-  j" 
ant  to  Act  48,  George  III.,  c.  142 

Total  charge  for  debt,  British  and  Irish,  payable  in  Great  Britain  .. .  £792,033,425 


3,097,551 


Annual  Interest. 

£28,286,751 

225,079 

26,865 

£28,538^95 

1,211,776 

£27,326,919 

92,926 


Total  of  Anna 

al  Expenses. 

£41,597.127 

495,675 

57.047 

£42,149,849 


Exchequer — 

Exchequer  bills  provided  for 
"  "    unprovided  for. 

Treasury — 

Miscellaneous  services 

Warrants  for  army  service 

Treasury  bills 


II.  Unfunded  Debt. 


£27,233,993        £42,149,849 
Outstanding. 
£41,441,900 


Amount. 
.£19,772,800 
.    21,669,100 


530,535 
20,615 
1,005,514 


Army 

Barracks 

Ordnance 

Navy 

Civil  list  advances. 


1,556,664 

1,030,109 

125,005 

876,857 

3,694,821 

£48,725,356 
Summary. 

Total  funded  debt 792,033,425 

Total  unfunded  debt 48,725,356 

Grand  total  of  national  debt  at  the  close  of  the  war £840,758,781 

—Annual  Register  for  the  year  1816,  p.  434,  435. 

Public  Funded  Debt  of  Great  Britain  on  the  \tt  of  February,  1816. 

An  account  of  the  progress  made  in  the  redemption  of  the  public  funded  debt  of  Great  Britain  at  the  1st  of  February, 
1816: 


Redeemed  by  Com* 

«„_j.  f. ...  missioners  from  1st     Total  sums  paid 

raait-  Cap.tals.  of  Aus..  1786,  lo  1st   by  Commissioners. 

of  Feb.,  1816. 

Total  stock  created  for  sums  borrowed £1,000,986,526    £273,418,402    £172,009,352 

Transferred  to  the  commissioners  on  account  of  land-tax  redeemed 25. 1 55,056 


Ditto  for  purchase  of  life  annuities,  per  48  George  III. 


£975831,470 
3.097,551 

£972,733,919 
Redeemed  by  the  commissioners 273,4 1 8,402 

Debt  of  Great  Britain,  exclusive  of  Ireland,  unredeemed  at  the  1st  of )     y.COii  oik  kit 

February,  1816 j     xbya  rfl5-sl7 

— Annual  Register  for  1816,  p.  431. 


Appendix  B,  p.   528,  529,  532, 534. 
I.   Wellington's  whole  Army  at  the  opening  of  the  Campaign. 


Men. 


British  and  King's  German  Legion 43,236 

Hanoverians 10,447 

Brunswickers 8,000 

Belgian  and  Nassau  troops 28,387 


Men- 


Total 90,070 

Under  Wellington's  orders,  but  who  had  not  arrived 
at  the  opening  of  the  campaign : 

Hanse  troops 4,000 

Danes 12,000 


Grand  total 106,070 

— Plotho,  iv.,  App.  45. 

II.  Wellington's  Army  at  Waterloo. 
1    British  and  King's  German  Legion : 
Infantry,  viz.  : 

Officers 1,077 

Sergeants,  <&c 1,189 

Trumpeters,  &c 500 

Rank  and  file 17,895 


Cavalry,  viz. : 

Officers 

Sergeants,  &c.  • . 
Trumpeters,  &c. 
Rank  and  file 


20,661 

521 

641 

125 

■ 7,448 

8,735 
Artillery,  engineers,  &c,  viz. : 

Officers 291 

Sergeants,  &c 231 

Trumpeters,  <fcc 75 

Rank  and  file 6,280 

"67877 
General  summary,  viz. : 

English  infantry 20,661 

"       cavalry 8,735 

Carried  forward 29,396 


Brought  forward 29,396 

English  artillery  and  engineers  6,877 

British  and  King's  German  Legion,     Total  36,273 

2.  Hanoverians,  viz.: 

Infantry 6,312 

Cavalry  (EstorfPs  brigade) 1,135 

Total 7,447 

3.  Brunswickers  8  000 

4.  Belgian  and  Nassau  troops 21 ,000 

Total  amount  of  Wellington's  army  that  fought  at  Water 
loo,  viz. : 

British  and  King's  German  Legion 36,273 

Hanoverians 7  447 

Brunswickers 8,000 

Belgian  and  Nassau  troops 21 ,000 

"727720 

III.  For  the  Tabular  Statement  showing  the  Strength  of  the 
British  Army  on  the  Morning  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo, 
June  18,  1815,  seepages  592,  593. 

IV.  Prussian  troops  under  Blucheruho  took  part  in  the  Cam- 

paign. 

Men.     Bat.    Esq.  Battrs.  Can. 
The  1st  corps  d'Armee  under  )     „.  ann 

General  Ziethen \     J4'S00 

The  2d  corns  d'Armee  under  )      „„  nnn    „. 

General  Kleist 36>000    36 


The  3d  corps  d'Armee  under  J  ,„  nnn 

General  Thielman j  3i>000 

The  4th  corps  d'Armee  under  /  ,_  cnn     „- 

General  Bulow \  S7'bm    36 


34    32 

36 
)     32 

48 


12 
12 
12 

12 


96 
96 
96 
96 


141,600  139  148     48   384 


V.  Prussian  force  that  advanced  upon  Waterloo,  after  de- 
ducting the  loss  at  Ligny. 

Men.      Bat.   Esq.  Baltrs.  Can. 

^I7%*£r':™^  ^°° 3* 3g  »  n 

Carried  forward 27,000    34    32     12     91 
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Men.      Bit   Esq.  Battrs.  Can. 

Brought  forward 27,000    34     32      12     91 

The  2d  corps  d'Armee  under  J      2q  000    36    36     j2     91 

General  Kleist I  ' 

The  4th  corps  d'Armee  under        3Q  m    36    4g      12     g, 
General  Bulow j  ' 


i 


86,000  106  116 
14,000  18  18 


36    273 
6     45 


Total 
Deduct  one    hall'  of  the   2d 

corps,  which  did  not  come 

into  action 

Total   Prussian   corps  which  1 

advanced   to   Waterloo,   off      72  00fJ     g8    g8     30   228 

■whom   about    40,000   were  I 

actually  under  fire J 

•  —Plotho,  iv.,  Appendix,  p.  36,  55. 

VI.  French  Force. 

Army  with  which  Napoleon  entered  Flanders  on  the  \$ih  of 
June,  1815. 


Corps,  Commanders,  and  Divisions.  Inf. 

1st  corps — Count  d'Erlon. 

1st  division 4,120 

2d        "       4,100 

3d        "       4,000 

4th      "      ;     4,000 

1  st  division  of  cavalry ..'. 
Reserve  of  artillery. 


Force  of  each  Dmsion. 


Car.  Art.  men.  Gnu. 


1,500 


160 
160 
160 
160 
120 
160 


Force  of  1st  corps:  men,  18,640  ;  cannon,  46. 
2d  corps — Count  Reille. 

5th  division 5,000 


6th        "      

7th       "      

9th       "       • 

2d  division  of  cavalry 
Reserve  of  artillery. 


6,100 
5,000 
5,000 


1,500 


160 
160 
160 
160 
120 
170 


Force  of  2d  corps :  men,  23,530  ;  cannon,  46. 

3d  corps — Count  Vandamme. 

10th  division 4,430         ..  160        8 

11th       "       4,300         ..  160        8 

8th        "       4,300         ..  160        8 

3d  division  of  cavalry 1,500        120        6 

Reserve  of  artillery ..  180        8 

Force  of  3d  corps:  men,  15,290  ;  cannon,  38. 

4th  corps — Count  Gerard. 

12th  division 4,000 

13th       "        4,000 

14th       "        4,000 

6th  division  of  cavalry 

Reserve  of  artillery 


1,500 


160 
160 
160 
120 
160 


8 

e 
8 
6 
8 
Force  of  4th  corps:  men,  14,260  ;  cannon,  38. 
6th  corps  —Count  Lohau. 

19th  division 3,500         ..  170        8 

20th       "        3,500  ..  160        8 

21st       "        ..   4,000         ..  160        8 

Reserve  of  artillery ■•  280      14 

Force  of  6th  corps  :  men,  11,770  ;  cannon,  38. 
Imperial  Guard  : 

Young  Guard 3,800 

Chasseurs 4,250 

Grenadiers 4,420 

Light  cavalry 

Cavalry  of  reserve 


Artillery  of  reserve 
Reserve   cavalry  under 
shal  Grouchy : 


2,120 
2,010 


320 
320 
320 
240 
240 
480 


16 
16 
16 
12 
12 
24 


Mar- 


-Count  Pajol 


l   4th      . 

1,820 

120 

6 

5th 

1,420 

120 

6 

|    9th 

1,300 

120 

6 

1  10th 

1,300 

120 

6 

\  11th       . 

1,310 

120 

6 

j  12th       . 

1,300 

120 

0 

1  13th       . 

1,300 

120 

6 

1  14th       . 

1,300 

120 

6 

1.  corps 

2.  Corps  —  Count    Ex- 
celmansi I  1 0th 

3.  Corps  —  Count  Kel- 
lerman I  12th 

4.  Corps  —  Count  Mil- 
baud  

Total ...••  85,820    20,460    7,020    350 


Engineers,  pontoons,  sappers,  drivers,  Ac...  9,184 

Grand  total 122,464 

— Gotjrgaud,  Campagne  de  1815,  p.  150;  Vaudoncourt, 
iv.,  108  ;  Plotho,  iv.,  Appendix,  p.  8,  9  ;  and  Napoleon, 
ix.,  book  71. 

VII.  Force  commanded  by  Napoleon  and  Ney  at  IAgny  and 
Quatre  Bras  on  March  Kith. 


At  Lignr. 
Infantry...   53,500 
Cavalry....   12,730 
Artillery...     4,850 


71,080 
With  242  guns. 


At  Quatre  Bras. 
Infantry  ...   32,320 
Cavalry....     7,710 
Artillery  . . .    2,170 

42,200 
With  108  guns. 


Artillery. 
Men.  Can, 


VIII.  French  Force  which  fought  at  Waterloo. 
Inf.  Car. 

1st  Corps— Erlon. 

4  divisions  of  infantry 16,220  ..          ..      .. 

1  division  of  cavalry 1,400 

Artillery ..         900    46 

3  divisions  of  infantry 12,640  ..          ..      .. 

2d  Corps— ReiUe. 

1  division  of  cavalry 1,300 

Artillery 710    38 

3d  Corps. 

1  division  (Dumont)  attach-  j  .  ^-n 
ed  to  6  corps (        "  ' 

6th  Corps — Lobau. 

2  divisions  of  infantry 7,000       .. 

Artillery 610    30 

Imperial  Guard. 

Young  Guard  (Duhesme) . . .     3,800 

Middle  Guard 4,200       

Old  Guard 4,400       

Cavalry  of  reserve 2,100 

Cavalry     (grenadiers     and  J 
dragoons) j 


2,000 


Artillery 
Cuirassiers — KeUerman. 

2  divisions 

Artillery 

Cuirassi  ers— Milhaud. 

2  divisions 

Artillery 

Corps  of  Pajol. 

1  division  (Subervich). 
Artillery 


1,920    96 


2,330 


2,530 


1,130 


220    12 


210    12 


110      6 


48,260  14,160  4,680  240 

Men 67,100 

Sappers,  drivers,  engineers,  &c.     7,000 

Total 74,100 

Cannon 240 

Force  under  Marshal  Grouchy  at  Wavres. 

Infantry 25,520 

Cavalry 4,870 

ArtiUery 1.830 

Men 32,220  with  110  guns. 

General  Abstract. 

Men.  Guns. 

Army  under  Napoleon  at  Waterloo 74,100        240 

With  Grouchy  at  Wavres 32,220         110 

Lost  at  Ligny    ■  -  ■ 6,800 

At  Quatre-Bras 4,140 

117,260        350 
— Gourqaud,  Camp,  de  1815,  Tables,  p.  150,  and  p.  71,72. 

This  is  the  statement  given  by  Gourgaud ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  it  is  below  the  truth,  as  Ney's  corps  set  down 
here  (the  first)  as  only  18,640  men,  was  stated  by  Ney  him- 
self, shortly  after  the  battle,  to  have  amounted  to  between 
25,000  and  30,000.— See  Ney's  Letter  to  Fouche,  June  26, 
1815,  given  in  Jones's  Battle  of  Waterloo,  262. 
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INDEX. 


Explanation. — The  following  Index  has  been  compiled  with  the  design  to  include  the  neces- 
sary reference  to  the  prominent  Discussions,  Facts,  Persons,  and  Places  of  which  record  is  made 
in  the  History.  The  first  figures  which  immediately  succeed  the  article  stated,  advert  to  the 
year,  the  numerals  show  the  volume,  and  the  figures  which  follow  indicate  the  page  of  the  vol- 
ume. By  attending  to  this  rule,  it  is  believed  that  the  place  of  any  important  circumstance  in 
Alison's  History  can  be  readily  ascertained. 


Abandonment  of  all  conquests  by  France,  iv.,  410. 

■ religion  in  France,  i.,  224. 

■ the  feudal  rights  in  France,  i.,  80. 

— — ^— — ^— — paper  system  in  France,  i.,  485. 

Rhine,  1813,  iv.,  2C7. 

Abbaye,  prison  of,  i.,  138. 

Abbey  of  Kolotskoi,  ill.,  581. 

Abdication  of  Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  iii.,  23. 

Napoleon,  1814,  iv.,  402. 

Abensberg,  campaign  of,  iii.,  174. 

,  combats  of,  iii.,  185. 

Abercromby,  Ralph,  ii.,  50.     At  Minorca,  iL,  Ill,  168. 

Death  of,  ii.,  171. 
Ability  of  man,  iv.,  557. 
Abjuration  of  Christianity,  i.,  224. 
Abo,  capture  of,  iii.,  527. 
Abolition  of  revolutionary  measures  in  France,  i.,  377. 

' the  African  slave-trade,  ii.,  495,  iv., 448. 

Lord's  day  in  France,  i.,  220. 

Revolutionary  Tribunal,  i.,  383. 

■  right  of  hunting  and  shooting,  i.,  82. 

—  right  of  primogeniture,  i.,  181. 
Spanish  Inquisition,  iv.,  213. 


titles  of  honour  in  France,  i.,  96. 


Abortive  attempt  of  the  Royalists,  17'J6,  i.,  488. 
Aboukir,  bay  of,  i.,  512,  526. 

,  battle  of,  i.,  527. 

Absence  of  originality  and  independence  of  thought  among 

American  citizens,  iv.,  440. 
Abuses  in  the  government  of  Portugal,  iv.,  214. 
Accession  of  Alexander  of  Russia,  ii.,  159. 

■ Mahmoud,  sultan  of  Turkey,  iii.,  512. 

■  Mustapha,  "  "  iii.,  512. 

Napoleon  as  emperor,  ii.,  61. 

to  the  consulship,  i.,  580. 

■ the  clergy  to  the  Tiers-  Etat,  i.,  89. 

■  Confederacy  of  the  Rhine  to  the  League, 


1813,  iv.,  278. 


Whigs  to  power  in  Britain,  ii.,  492. 


Accommodation  of  Russia  with  Britain,  ii.,  159. 

Accusation  of  Marat,  i.,  144. 

i    .  Mirabeau,  i.,  99. 

the  Duke  of  Orleans,  i.,  99. 

Acre,  siege  of,  i.,  520. 

Action.— Aldea  del  Ponte,  iii.,  456.  Algesiraz  Bay,  ii., 
177.  Bannas  River,  iii ,  164.  Bevesina,  iii.,  590.  Bridge 
of  Borissow,  iii.,  590.  Carrion,  iii ,  493.  Champlain, 
Lake,  iv.,  477.  Constitution  and  Java,  iv.,  459.  Dego, 
i.,  399.  Elvas,  iii.,  450.  Erie,  Lake,  iv.,  467.  Esla,  iii., 
103.  Grotto,  iii.,  516.  Grouchy  al  Wavres,  1815,  iv., 
539.  Guarda,  iii.,  355.  Helder,  ii.,  51.  Hochstedl,  ii., 
80.  Innspruck,  iii.,  276.  Kaplafas,  iv.,  196.  Laditch, 
iii.,  275.  Lena,  iv.,  220.  Lograno,  iii.,  95.  Majalahon- 
da,  iii.,  484.  Marenza,  iii.,  345.  Margalef,  iii.,  344. 
Maria,  iii.,  306.  Millesimo,  i.,  399.  Miltwerda,  iv.,  165. 
Oporto,  iii.,  312.  Pajares,  iii.,  313.  President  and  En- 
dymion,  iv.,  470.  Puenta  la  Reyna,  iv.,  220.  Ratisbon, 
iii.,  188.  Salzburg,  iii.,  228.  Sand  hills,  Egypt,  ii.,  169. 
Santa  Pcrpetua,  iii.,  344.  Southern  Tyrol,  iii.,  228. 
Talavera,  iii.,  319.  Tamanes,  iii.,  324.  Tarancon,  iii., 
313.  Tartaritza,  iii.,  515.  Thaun,  iii.,  184.  Usagre, 
iii.,  470. 

Actions.— American  coast,  1814,  iv.,  474.  Areola,  i., 
416.  Boulogne,  ii.,  325.  Caldiero,  ii.,  354.  Chcbreiss, 
i.,  509.  Clausen  Pass,  i.,  463.  Col  de  Tarvvis,  i.,  462. 
Diemstein  ii.,  361.  Fombio,  i.,  402.  Inkowo,  iii.,  552. 
Ireland,  i.,  558.  Krasnoi,  iii.,  553,  586.  Mamelukes, 
i.,  508.  Ma  time  Alps,  i.,  363.  Mondovi,  i.,  400.  Mont- 
mirail,  iv.,  3'  0.  Murg,  i.,  432.  Nereshcim,  i.  434.  Os- 
trowno,  iii.,  18.  Polotsk,  iii.,  551.  Primolano,  i.,  412. 
Ragusa,  ii.,  42  I.  Saal,  ii.,  122.  Sambre,  i.,  330.  Sea, 
1614,  iv.,  458.  Studienka,  iii.,  590.  Trebbia,  jj.,  28. 
Vinegar  Hill,  i.,  558.    Wiazma,  iii.,  581. 


Activity  of  the  Americans,  iv.,  432. 

Acta  of  the  British  Parliament  respecting  the  war,  1793, 

i.,  238. 
Adaptation  of  the  Federal  system,  ii.,  257. 
Adda,  1799,  ii.,  23. 

,  passage  of,  1799,  ii.,  23. 

Addington,  boast  of,  ii.,  285. 

Address  of  the  Directory  to  the  councils,  1797,  i.,  493. 
Swiss  cantons,  1802,  ii.,  262. 


-,  valedictory,  of  Washington,  i.,  445. 


Adherence  to  the  new  government  of  France,  1814,  iv.,  399. 

Adige,  valley  of,  ii.,  131. 

AdministraUon  of  Fox,  ii.,  492. 

justice  in  France,  i.,  55. 

Pitt,  ii.,  381. 

Portugal,  1813,  iv.,  214. 

Adow,  Lower,  passage  of,  iv.,  353. 

,  Upper,  "  iv.,  352. 

Adulation  of  Napoleon,  ii.,  235. 

Advance  of  Bernadotte,  1814,  iv.,  312.  Blucher,  1814,  iv., 
325.  Moore  in  Spain,  iii.,  101.  Napoleon  to  Rheims, 
1814.  iv.,  337.  Schwartzenberg,  1814,  iv.,  327.  The 
Allies,  1814,  iv.,  307.  The  Allies  to  the  Elbe,  1813,  iv., 
57.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  towards  Paris,  i.,  126. 
The  English  and  Prussians  to  Paris,  1815,  iv.,  543.  Win- 
zingerode,  1814,  iv.,  325. 

Advantages  of  a  close  aristocracy,  iv.,  564. 

aristocratical  government,  iv.,  559. 

monarchical  government,  iv.,  559. 

Russia,  iv.,  19. 

— — the  funding  system,  ii.,  406. 

Affair  of  the  Chesapeake,  iv.,  454. 

Afkairs.— Biberach,  1800,  ii.,  84.  Britain,  1797,  i.,  446. 
European  Continent,  ii.,  424.  Germany,  1805,  ii.,  375. 
Italy,  1799,  ii.,  54 ;  1814,  iv.,  344.  Low  Countries,  iv., 
340.  Lyons,  18)4,  iv.,  346.  Naples,  1798,  i.,  549  ;  1805, 
ii.,  374.  Poland,  ii.,  460.  Poland  settled,  1815,  iv.,  505 
Portugal,  1808,  iii.,  76.  Russia  and  Turkey,  ii.,  597. 
Saxony  settled,  1815,  iv.,  508.  Spain,  opinion  of  Napo- 
leon respecting,  iii.,  37.  Spanish  Peninsula,  iii.,  13,  27 
Sweden,  1807,  ii.,  588.    Turkey,  1807,  ii.,  506. 

African  slave-trade  abolished,  ii.,  495. 

Agency  of  Divine  government,  iv.,  418. 

good  and  evil,  iii.,  398. 

moral  retribution,  iv.,  417. 


Aggressive  disposition  of  the  Americans,  iv.,  484. 

Agitation. — French  Convention  concerning  Danton,  I., 
230.  Jacobins,  i,  146.  Madrid,  iii.,  29,  99,  485.  Paris, 
i.,  86;  1794,  i.,  308;  1795,  i.,  386;  1814,  iv.,  386. 

Agra,  battle  of,  iii.,  156. 

,  bishop  of,  i.,  258. 

,  fall  of,  iii.,  156. 

Agreement  between  Napoleon  and  the  Pope  of  Rome,  h 
27. 

respecting  Italy  and  Spain,  ii.,  545. 

Agriculture  and  manufactures,  iv.,  430 
of  Russia,  iv.,  11. 


Agriculturists  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  Brit- 
ain, iv.,  423,  430. 

Agueda,  skirmish  at,  iii.,  356. 

Aid  of  Britain  to  Russia  refused,  ii.,  518. 

Airi,  capture  of,  iv.,  356. 

,  conflict  at,  iv.,  356. 

Airolo,  conflict  at,  ii.,  47. 

Aix,  conflict  at,  iv.,  347. 

Aland,  capital  of,  iii.,  527. 

Alarm  in  Britain,  1792,  i.,  179.  In  Paris,  1793,  i.,  203.  In 
Britain,  1805,  ii.,  327.    Respecting  Napoleon,  iv.,  506 

Alba  de  Tonnes,  battle  of,  iii.,  326. 

Albigeois,  massacre  of,  i.,  140. 

AUiuera,  iii.,  444. 

description  of,  iii.,  444. 

slaughter  at,  iii.,  447. 

Albufera,  battle  of,  iii.,  428. 


596 


INDEX. 


Aleaniz,  battle  of,  iii.,  305. 
Alcobaco,  convent  of,  iii.,  355. 
Aldea  del  Ponte,  action  at,  iii.,  456. 
Alentejo,  invasion  of,  iii.,  453. 

Alexander  of  Russia. — Agreement  with  Napoleon,  ii., 
545.     Amnesty   to  the   Poles,  iii.,  596.     Arrival  of,  at 
Wilna,  iii.,  596.     At  Berlin,  1805,  ii.,  357.    At  Dresden, 
1813,  iv.,  61.     At  the  tomb  of  Frederic  the  Great,  ii., 
357.     Character  of,  ii.,  290,  iv.,  406.     Demand  concern- 
ing Poland,  1814,  iv.,  503.     Differed  with  France,  ii.,  290. 
Dread  of  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  iii., 
533.    Entered  Frankfort,  1813,  iv.,  186.     Interview  with 
Napoleon,  ii.,  541,  iii.,  90.     Interview  with  the  Royalist 
leaders  at  Troves,  iv.,  306.     Letter  of,  to  Bcrnadotte 
respecting  the  invasion  of  France,  iv.,  283.     Liberation 
of  the  French  prisoners,  1814,  iv.,  398     Manners  of,  ii., 
159,  269,  290.    Memoir  of,  1814,  iv.,  323.    Negotiations 
concerning  Poland  with  Napoleon,  iii.,  533.     Pique  at 
Napoleon  on  account  of  his  marriage  with  Maria  Louisa, 
iii.,  334.    Proceeded  to  Moscow,  iii.,  530.     Proclamation 
of,  1800,  ii.,  465,  471.     Proclamation  of,  after  the  French 
army  left  Russia,  iii.,  595.     Proclamation  of,  concerning 
the  destruction  of  Moscow,  iii.,  572.    Proclamation  of, 
respecting  the  French   invasion   of   Russia,   iii.,  545. 
Proclamation  of,  to  the  Russians,  iii.,  550.     Proclamation 
of  1814,  iv.,  285.     Proposed  an  armistice,  1807,  ii.,  540. 
Recalled  the  Russian  ambassador  from  France,  1804,  ii., 
290.     Refused  all  negotiation  with  Napoleon,  iii.,  577. 
Spoliations  intended  by,  ii.,  550. 
Alexander  the  Great,  i.,  498. 
Alexandria,  America,  iv.,  476. 

,  Egypt,  armistice  of,  ii.,  79, 107.    Battle  of.  ii., 

170.     Convention  of,  ii.,  111.    Capture  of,  i.,  505.    En- 
counter at,  1801,  ii.,  170. 

,  Italy,  ii.,  23.     Battle  of,  ii.,  24.     Fall  of,  ii.,  38. 

Algesiraz,  bay  of,  ii.,  177.    Second  battle  of,  ii.,  178. 
Alicante,  British  forces  at,  iii.,  496.     Landing  of  the  Brit- 
ish at,  1813,  iv.,  217. 
Alienation  between  France  and  Prussia,  ii.,  424. 
Ali  Pacha,  i.,  511. 

Alison,  Archibald,  sermon  of,  iii.,  461. 
Alkmaer,  ii.,  51.  Battle  of,  ii.,  51.  Skirmishes  at,  ii.,  53. 
Alliance. — Agiinst  France  completed,  1814,  iv.,  280. 
Between  Britain  and  Denmark,  iv.,  105.  Between  Biit 
ain  and  Sweden,  iv.,  105.  Between  Britain,  Austria, 
and  Russia,  i.,  425.  Between  Britain  and  Spain,  1809, 
iii.,  288.  Between  Britain  and  Sweden,  1809,  iii.,  288, 
iv.,  105.  Between  Britain  and  the  lmaum  of  Muscat, 
iii.,  151.  Between  Britain  and  the  King  of  Persia,  iii., 
151.  Between  Britain  and  the  Mogul  emperor,  iii.,  156. 
Between  Britain  and  the  Nezain,  iii.,  151.  Between 
Britain  and  the  Peishwa,  iii.,  154.  Between  Britain  and 
the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  iii.,  151.  Between  Britain  and 
Russia,  ii.,  308,  321  Between  Britain  and  Turkey,  1809, 
iii.,  288.  Between  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  1813, 
iv  ,  105.  Between  Britain,  Russia,  and  Sweden,  1812, 
iii.,  537,  551.  Between  France  and  Rome,  i.,  547.  Be- 
tween France  and  Switzerland,  i.,  541.  Between  Na- 
poleon and  Prussia,  1805,  ii.,  374.  Between  France  and 
Spain,  i.,  441  Between  France  and  Switzerland,  i.,  541. 
Between  Napoleon  and  Prussia,  1805,  ii.,  374. 
Allied. — Armies  divided,  1814,  iv.,  285.  Armies  for  the 
invasion  of  France,  iv.,  282,  287.  Armies  on  the  French 
frontiers,  1792,  i.,  184.  Armies  retreat,  1814,  iv.,  310, 
314.  Armies  separate,  1814,  iv.,  317.  Army,  c.xulta 
tion  of,  iv.,  295.  Army,  movements  of,  iv.,  181.  Army 
on  the  Seine,  1814,  iv.,  307.  Army  round  Leipsic,  1813, 
iv.,  168.  Army  under  Schwartzenberg,  iv.,  280.  Chiefs 
divided,  1814,  iv.,  285,  290.  Force  at  Toulouse,  1814, 
iv.,  364.  Forces,  1792,  i.,  183.  Forces,  1793,  i.,  238. 
Forces,  1814,  iv.,  280.  Forces  in  Cadiz,  iii.,  409.  For- 
ces on  the  Elbe,  1813,  iv.,  118.  Forces  united  at  Wis- 
chau,  1805,  ii.,  364.  Generals,  errors  of,  1814,  iv.,  315. 
Movements  in  pursuit,  1814,  iv.,  288.  Powers,  unanim- 
ity of,  1813,  iv.,  113.  Powers,  violation  of  the  conven- 
tion with  St.  Cyr,  1813,  iv.,  191.  Reserves,  iv.,  281. 
Sovereigns,  deliberation  of,  iv.,  396.  Sovereigns,  en- 
trance of,  into  Paris,  1814,  iv.,  395.  Sovereigns  meet  at 
Talleyrand's  hotel,  1814,  iv.,  396.  Sovereigns  visit 
England,  1814, iv.,  414.  Troops atParis  reviewed,  1814, 
iv.,  413. 
Allies. — Absurd  policy  of,  i.,  278.  Advance  of,  1813,  iv., 
57.  Advance  of  on  Dresden,  1813,  iv.,  132,  155.  Armi- 
stice proposed  by  them  to  Napoleon,  1813,  iv.,  80.  At 
Bautzen,  iv.,  72.  Conquer  Flanders,  1793,  i.,  243.  Con- 
tention of,  respecting  the  commander-in-chief,  1813,  iv., 
126.  Declaration  of  1813,  iv.,  271,  279.  Declaration  of, 
concerning  Napoleon  and  his  family,  1814,  iv.,  397.  De- 
feated at  Montereau,  1814,  iv.,  310.  Defeated  at 
Rheims,  1814,  iv.,  338.  Demands  of,  at  Paris,  1815,  iv., 
544.  Designs  of,  1793,  i.,  340.  Divisions  among  the, 
1813.  iv.,  141.  Entered  Dresden,  iv.,  57.  Entered  Leip- 
sic, 1813,  iv.,  181.  Entered  Paris,  1814,  iv.,  395.  Enter 
the  Swiss  territory,  1814,  iv.,  279.    Errors  of,  i.,  131.  i 


Errors  of,  1815,  ii.,  379.  Inferiority  of,  1803,  iv.,  59. 
Invade  France,  1814,  iv.,  281,  282.  Land  in  Hanover, 
ii.,  358.  Loss  of,  at  Bautzen,  iv.,  77.  March  to  Paris, 
1814,  iv.,  380.  Occupy  Troyes,  1814,  iv.,  303.  Opera- 
tions of,  1813,  iv.,  130.  Pass  the  Marne,  1814,  iv.,  380. 
Plan  of,  1799,  ii.,  42.  Preparations  of,  during  the  ar- 
mistice, 1813,  iv.,  113.  Proposed  an  armistice,  1814,  iv., 
310.  Proposed  conditions  of,  1814,  iv.,  321.  Proposi- 
tion of,  for  peace,  1814,  iv.,  270.  Retreat,  1792,  i.,  191, 
192.  Retreat  from  Bautzen,  iv.,  76.  Retreat  from 
Dresden,  1813,  iv.,  139.  Retreat  of,  to  Lignitz,  iv.,  79. 
Recognise  the  British  maritime  law,  i.,  277.  Retreat  to 
Dresden,  iv.,  57.  In  sight  of  Paris,  1814,  iv.,  386. 
Allighur,  storming  of,  iii.,  155. 
Almanacs  des  Prisons,  i.,  377. 
Almarez,  attack  on,  iii.,  473.    Capture  of,  iii.,  474.    Forts 

of.  iii.,  473.    Storming  of,  iii.,  473. 
Almeida,  blockade  of,  iii.,  356.    Evacuation  of,  iii.,  357. 
Explosion  at,  iii.,  349.    Fall  of,  iii.,  349.    Siege  of,  iii. 
348. 
Almonacid,  defeat  at,  iii.,  323. 
Alps,  Maritime,  i.,  284,  363.    Passage  of,  ii.,  60.    Passage 

of,  by  the  Russians,  1799,  ii.,  64. 
Alsace,  i.,  282. 

Alternation  of  human  affairs,  iv.,  552. 
Altobiscar,  combat  at,  iv.,  232. 
Alvinzi,  i.,  414. 

Amarante,  capture  of,  iii.,  315. 
Ambassador  of  Turkey  to  France,  ii.,  458. 
Ambassadors  of  France  killed  at  Rastadt,  ii.,  14 
Amberg,  battle  of,  i.,  435. 

Ambition  of  Napoleon,  iv.,  86.    Of  Rome,  iii.,  361. 
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mode  of,  with  Turks,  iii.,  510.  Turkish  mode  of,  iii., 
510. 

Fight  in  the  Place  Carrousel,  i.,  129. 

of  Spanish  horses,  iii.,  88. 

Figucras,  i.,  339.  Battle  of,  iii.,  417.  Blockade  of,  iii., 
424.  Capture  of,  iii.,  416.  Seizure  of,  iii.,  20.  Surren- 
der of,  iii.,  424. 

Finances.— Of  Britain,  1789,  i.,  158,  ii.,  384;  1807,  ii., 
500 ;  1813,  iv.,  269 ;  1815,  iv.,  521.  Of  France,  i.,  56, 60, 
84,  94;  1792,  i.,  144,  ii.,  208;  1803,  ii.,  281;  1804,  ii., 
308  ;  1806,  ii.,  412 ;  1807,  ii.,  524  ;  1813,  iv.,  31.  Of  Par- 
is, i.,  80. 
Finance  system  of  Britain,  iv.,  208,  210.    Arguments  on, 

in  the  British  Parliament,  iv.,  208. 
Financinl  crisis  at  Paris,  1806,  ii.,  410. 

measures  of  America,  1814,  iv.,  435. 

Napoleon,  1815,  iv.,  522. 

-  resolutions  of  Pitt,  1799,  ii.,  392. 


Finland. — Fortresses  of,  captured,  iii.,  527.  Invaded  by 
Russia,  iii..  526. 

Fire  in  the  fields  in  Estremadura,  iii.,  451. 

First  American  war,  iv.,  451. 

Fisheries  of  the  Don,  iv.,  14. 

Fiume,  capture  of,  iv.,  196. 

Five  Hundred,  Council  of,  i.,  388. 

Flanders,  1792,  i.,  92;  1793,  i.,  241;  1794,  i.,  340.  Con- 
quered by  the  Allies,  i.,  243.  Conquest  of,  1792,  i.,  194. 
Oppressed  by  the  French,  i.,  196.     War  in,  iv.,  341. 

Fleet  at  Toulon,  burned,  i.,  290. 

Fleets  of  the  European  Continent,  ii.,  552. 

Flemings,  revolt  of,  1789,  i.,  164. 

Flemish  freedom,  i.,  27. 

Fleurus,  battle  of,  i.,  333. 

Flight.  —  Of  Dumourier,  i.,  205,  242.  Of  Lafayette,  i., 
135.  Of  Napoleon  from  Paris,  i v.,  543.  Of  the  French 
ministry,  i.,  78. 

Florence,  i.,  407. 

Flotilla—  At  Boulogne,  ii.,  181 ;  1803,  ii.,  278.  Defeated, 
ii.,  297.  Organization  of,  ii.,  325.  English  at  the 
Adour,  1814,  352,  353. 

Flushing,  siege  of,  iii.,  265. 

Folly  of  the  Spanish  rulers,  iii.,  328. 

Fombio,  actions  at,  i.,  402. 

Fontainebleau. — Convention  of,  iii.,  12.  Capture  of,  iv. 
307. 

Fontenay,  i.,  257. 

Foot-sol  die  is  of  Turkey,  iii.,  508. 

Forced  loans  in  France,  i.,  315. 

requisitions  in  France,  i.,  315. 

Forces. — At  Albuera,  iii.,  443.  In  the  fauxbourgs  at  Paris, 
i.,  210.  Militarv,  1793,  i.,  238.  Of  France,  1789,  i., 
169 ;  1803,  ii.,  281.  Of  La  Vendee,  1793,  i.,  256.  Of 
Poland,  i.,  353.  Of  the  Allies  against  France,  1814,  iv., 
280.  Of  the  Austrians,  1800,  ii.,  80.  Of  the  British  ex- 
pedition to  Egypt,  ii.,  168.  Of  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine,  1806,  ii.,  427.  Of  the  French,  1813,  iv.,  54, 
60.  At  Paris,  1814,  iv.,  389.  Of  the  Prussians,  1813, 
iv.,  55.  Of  the  Russians,  1813,  iv.,  11,  55.  On  the  Ba- 
varian frontier,  1813,  iv.,  119.  On  the  Italian  frontier, 
1813,  iv.,  119.    On  the  Rhine,  1796,  i.,  409. 

Foreign  interference  in  French  affairs,  i.,  131. 

wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  iv.,  555. 

Forestallers,  i  ,  315. 

Forest  of  Argonne,  i.,  187. 

Forests  of  America,  iv.,  125. 

Forfeiture  of  the  emigrants'  estates,  i.,  131. 

Formation. —  Of  a  Constitution  in  France,  1789,  i.,  83; 
1815,  iv.,  523.  Of  a  new  French  Constitution,  1795, 
i.,  383.  Of  a  new  government  by  the  Jacobins,  i.,  216. 
Of  the  French  Legislative  Assembly,  i.,  112.    Of  the 
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German  Confederacy,  1814,  iv.,  277.     Of  the  Polish  Le- 
gion, [.,  411. 

Forms  of  government,  iv.,  558. 

the  coalition,  181)5,  ii.,  333,  305. 

Fort  Ecluse,  capture  of,  iv.,  348.  Erie,  iv.,  472.  George, 
siege  of,  iv.,  465. 

Fortifications. — Effects  of,  ii.,  109.  Importance  of,  iii., 
432,  433.  Of  London,  ii.,  282.  Of  Tarragona  destroy- 
ed, iv.,  246.  On  the  Danube,  iii.,  511.  Of  Turkey,  iii., 
50i). 

Fori  of  Hard,  ii.,  98. 

Picinina,  storming  of,  iii.,  466. 

Fortresses. — Importance  of,  iii.,  214.  Of  Aragon,  evac- 
uated by  the  French,  iv.,  215.  Of  Germany,  surren- 
dered, 1814,  iv.,  371.     Of  Silesia,  ii.,  461,  47ti,  477. 

Forts  of  Passages,  capture  of,  iv.,  228. 

Salamanca,  iii.,  470,  477. 

Fortunns,  death  of,  ii.,  527. 

Fortunes  of  Count  d'Artois  during  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, iv.,  304. 

Louis  XVIII.  during  the  French  Revolution, 

iv.,  304. 

Fouche,  i.,  558,  ii.,  159,  222.  Artifices  of,  ii.,  223.  Dupli- 
city of,  iv.,  518.  Full  of,  iii.,  336.  Intrigue  of,  iii.,  335. 
Interviews  of,  with  Eugene  Beauh  arnois,  iv.,  345. 
Melternich,  1813,  iv.,  125.     Napoleon,  1813,  iv.,  125. 

Fnulon,  willidrawiiient  of,  from  the  Assembly,  i.,  78. 

Fox,  Charles  James,  i.,  159.  Administration  of,  ii.,  491. 
Argument  of,  i.,  101),  233,  425.  Character  and  death  of, 
ii.,  434.  Fame  of,  ii.,  435.  Generosity  of,  ii.,  214.  In- 
structions of,  respecting  peace  with  France,  ii.,  433.  lu- 
dia  Bill  of,  iii.,  134,  301.  Opinion  of,  concerning  Hol- 
land and  Switzerland,  ii.,  204.  Speech  of,  on  the 
French  Revolution,  ii.,  434.    Talents  of,  ii.,  435. 

Foy,  iii.,  21.  Contrast  of,  respecting  the  British  and 
French  soldiers,  iii.,  47. 

France. — Abmdoned  all  her  conquests,  1814,  iv.,  410. 
Administration  of  justice  in,  i.,  55.  After  the  death  of 
Charlemagne,  i.,  43.  Ambassadors  of,  killed  at  Ra- 
stadt,  ii.,  14.  And  Britain,  ultimatum  of,  ii.,  269.  And 
Prussia  united,  ii.,  254.  And  Russia,  position  of,  iii., 
271.  Cadastre  of,  1813,  iv.,  36.  Church  of,  i.,  51. 
Civil  list  of,  1800,  ii.,  74.  Constituent  Assembly  of,  i., 
67,  110.  Dangerous  position  of,  1799,  ii.,  34.  Debt  of, 
i.,  315.  Declared  to  be  in  danger,  i.,  125.  Defence  of, 
iv.,  274.  Departments  of,  i.,  92.  Difficulties  of,  1798, 
i.,  564,  iii.,  443.  Discontent  of,  ii.,  9,  71.  Enthusiasm 
of,  for  the  war  with  Russia,  iii.,  540.  Finances  of,  i., 
56,  60,  iv.,  31.  Forces  of,  1799,  ii.,  9.  General  thought 
of,  iii.,  362.  Government  of,  1796, 1797,  i.,  481.  Higher 
classes  of,  i.,  65.  Improvement  of,  1800,  ii.,  78.  In 
1792,  i.,  170.  Invasion  of,  by  the  Allies,  1792,  i.,  186; 
1814,  iv.,  231.  Levy  of  soldiers,  1793,  i.,  275.  Liberty 
of  the  press  extinguished  in,  ii.,  74.  Manners  of,  1796, 
i.,  482,  489.  Middle  ranks  of,  i.,  48.  Military  strength 
of,  1813,  iv.,  31.  Moral  weakness  of,  1813,  iv.,  36.  Na- 
vy of,  1813,  iv.,  32.  Opposed  to  America,  ii.,  142. 
Population  of,  1813,  iv.,  30.  Power  of,  1799,  ii.,  61. 
Provinces  of,  1793,  i.,  217.  Public  credit  of,  ii.,  72. 
Public  improvements  of,  iv.,  31.  Resurrection  of,  1800, 
ii.,  108.  Situation  of,  1799,  ii.,  59.  State  of,  1791,  i., 
113;  1793,  1794,  i.,  312;  1800,  ii.,  92;  18)2,  iv.,  7.  Sta- 
tistical details  of,  1813,  iv.,  30.  Taxation  in,  i.,  52. 
Wretchedness  of,  i.,  239. 

Francis  II.  of  Germany,  i.,  119,  177.  Address  of,  to  the 
German  States,  ii.,  427.  Renounced  the  title  of  Emper- 
or of  Germany,  ii.,  427. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  i.,  104,  iii.,  361. 

Frankness  of  Napoleon,  iv.,  92. 

Franks,  conquer  Gaul,  i.,  42.     Independence  of,  i.,  42. 

Frederic  the  Great,  i.,  171.     Tomb  of,  ii.,  357. 

Frederic  William  II.  of  Prussia,  i.,  185,473. 

Frederic  William  III.  of  Prussia,  i.,  473,  iii.,  361.  At 
Dresden,  1813,  iv.,  60.  Departure  of,  from  Berlin,  1813, 
iv.,  43.  Difficulties  of,  iv.,  45.  Indecision  of,  iv.,  45.  In- 
stituted the  order  of  the  Iron  Cross,  iv.,  53.  Proclama- 
tion of,  1813,  iv.,  44,  54.  Return  of,  to  lierlin,  1808,  iii., 
93.    Visited  the  tomb  of  Frederic  the  Great,  ii.,  357. 

Freedom.—  Among  the  Tyrolese,  iii.,  221.  And  democ- 
racy, i.,  64.  Impossible  in  France,  i.,  581.  In  England, 
i.,  33.  In  France  and  Britain  compared,  i.,  31.  In 
Southern  Europe,  i.,  20.  Love  of,  ii.,  578.  Of  ancient 
times,  i.,  21.  Of  human  actions,  iv.,  573.  Spirit  of,  i., 
583.  Struggles  for,  i.,  36.  To  persons  of  colour  pro- 
claimed, ii.,  241,  243.     Unknown  in  France,  ii.,  573. 

Free  government  in  France,  iv.,  419. 
French  amnesty  to  emigrants,  ii.,  204. 

anarchists,  i.,  227. 

anil  F.nglish  revolution,  i.,  31. 

and  Spanish  fleets  sail,  ii.,  335. 

armed  pikemen*  i.,  98. 

armies  in  1793,  i.,  182.     In  foreign  states,  ii.,  413. 

In  Prussia,  iv.,  47.     United,  1792,  L,  189. 
Fhekcb   Army.— 1789,  i.,  169;    1793,  i.,  182,  238;  1795, 
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i.,  370;  1799,  ii.,  9;  1803,  11.,  281;  1805,  ii.,  331,  378; 
1806,  ii.,  401 ;  1807,  ii.,  489;  1808,  iii.,  44;  1809,  iii.,  287  ; 

1812,  iv.,  199;  1813,  iv.,  35,  111,  183. 

French  Army. — Advance  to  Naples,  ii.,  414.  Advance 
to  Vienna,  iii.,  190.  Approach  to  Niemen,  iii.,  544. 
Around  Leipsic,  1813,  iv.,  168.  At  Dresden,  1813,  iv., 
137.  At  Lisbon,  1807,  iii.,  10.  At  Moscow,  iii.,  568. 
At  the  termination  of  the  armistice,  1813,  iv.,  111.  At 
Toulouse,  iv.,  364.  At  Vienna,  ii.,  305.  At  Waterloo, 
iv.,  539.  Concentrated,  iii.,  179.  Condition  of,  in  Ger- 
many, 1813,  iv.,  100.  Confusion  of,  iii.,  589.  Contrast 
in,  iii.,  595.  Crossed  the  frontiers,  iv.,  187.  Crojscd 
the  Rhine,  1813,  iv.,  187.  Cruelty  of,  at  Bremen,  iv., 
56.  Cruelty  of,  in  Portugal,  1810,  iii.,  353.  Danger  of, 
1809,  iii.,  182.  Defeated  at  Alcaniz,  iii.,  3J5.  Defeated 
at  Baylen,  iii.,  70.  Defeated  at  Busaco,  iii.,  349.  De- 
feated in  Egypt,  1801,  ii.,  169.  Deficient  supplies  of,  in 
Russia,  iii.,  507.  Dejection  of,  iii.,  580.  Departure  of, 
from  Moscow,  iii.,  578.     Depressions  of,  iii.,  557,  582; 

1814,  iv.,  290.  Difficulty  of  subsistence,  in  Russia,  iii., 
549.  Diminution  of,  in  Russia,  iii.,  549.  Discipline  of, 
i.,  57,  iii.,  574.  Disorders  of,  1790,  i.,  97.  Disorganized, 
i.,  242.  Disquieted  by  the  Russian  snow,  iii.,  577.  Dis- 
tress of,  at  Borodino,  iii.,  500.  Effect  upon,  by  the 
plunder  of  Moscow,  iii.,  576.      Evacuated   Hamburg, 

1813,  iv.,  55.  Expelled  from  Naples,  ii.,  32.  Horrors 
of,  iii.,  583.  Invaded  Portugal,  ii.,  189.  In  Andalusia, 
iii.,  411.  In  Basin  of  Vittoria,  iv.,  222.  In  Grenada, 
iv.,  411.  In  Poland,  1807,  ii.,  529.  In  Spain,  1808,  iii., 
49 ;  1813,  iv.,  221,  585.  In  the  island  of  Lobau,  iii.,  212, 
237.     In  the  Peninsula,  1813,  iv.,  216.     Join  Napoleon, 

1815,  iv.,  515.  Join  the  Convention,  i.,  330.  Losses  of, 
at  Bautzen,  iv.,  77.  Losses,  during  the  campaign  in 
Russia,  iii.,  597.  In  Russia,  iii.,  557,  iv.,  40.  Of  1807, 
ii.,  547.  Of  1812,  iv.,  199.  On  the  retreat  from  Russia, 
iii.,  584.  Of  Germany,  iii.,  181.  Of  Italy,  ii.,  22  ;  1800, 
ii.,  129.  Of  reserve,  1800,  ii.,  79.  Of  reserve  on  the 
Elbe,  1807,  ii.,  521.  Of  Switzerland,  1799,  ii.,  42.  On 
the  Bidassoa,  1813,  iv.,  248.    On  the  Elbe,  1807,  ii.,  521 ; 

1813,  iv.,  54.  On  the  Rhine,  iv.,  205,  260.  Pass  the 
Danube,  1800,  ii.,  80.  Pillage  of,  ii.,  137.  Plunder  of, 
at  Lisbon,  iii.,  85.  Positions  of,  in  Spain,  iii.,  100.  Re- 
tired to  Burgos,  iii.,  489.    Retreat  of,  1812,  iv.,  40,  225 , 

1814,  iv.,  295.  Over  the  Apennines,  ii.,  30.  From  Er- 
furth,  iv.,  184.  From  Moscow,  iii.,  571.  To  Meinen, 
iii.,  586.  To  Smolensko,  iii.,  580.  Routed,  1792,  i.,  188, 
Strength  of,  1812,  iv.,  199.  Want  of  provisions  for,  on 
the  retreat  from  Russia,  iii.,  599. 

French  artillery,  condition  of,  1813,  iv.,  59. 

cross  the  Alps,  ii.,  97. 

French.  —  Assignats  issued,  i.,  95.  Assembly,  1791, 
measures  of,  i.,  108.  At  Orthes,  1814,  iv.,  353.  Atroci- 
ties at  Guadeloupe,  ii.,  249.  Baptisms  and  marriages, 
i.,  271.  Budget,  1805,  ii.,  413;  1808,  ii.,  572.  Budgets, 
ii.,  385.  Burdens,  i.,  315.  Burned  Cape  Town,  ii.,  216. 
Capture  Hamburg,  iv.,  81.  Cavalry,  condition  of,  1813, 
iv.,  59.  Organized,  1814,  iv.,  297.  Censorship  of  the 
press,  ii.,  564.  Centralization,  ii.,  560.  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  1815,  iv.,  540.  Chamber  of  Peers,  1815,  iv., 
540.  Charter,  1814,  iv.,  498.  Church  remodelled,  i., 
96.  Church,  revenues  of,  i.,  51.  Civil  history  of,  1797 
to  1799,  i.,  503.  Clergy,  regret  of,  i.,  81.  Clergy  return 
to  France,  i.,  490.  Views  of,  1789,  i.,  68.  Colonial  em- 
pire extinguished,  iii.,  396.  Communications  interrupt- 
ed in  Spain,  1811,  iii.,  425.  Confiscations,  ii.,  205.  Con- 
quest of  Hanover,  ii.,  276.  Conscriptions,  1798,  i.,  562 ; 
1803,  ii.,  280 ;  1805,  ii.,  333  ;  1812,  iii.,  553  ;  1813,  iv.,  26, 
32.  Constituent  Assembly,  1790,  ii.,  241.  Character  of, 
i.,1 10.  Constitution,  1789,  i.,  83 ;  1792,  i.,  144 ;  1795,  i., 
383,385;  1799,  i.,  578;  1814,  iv.,  498.  Changed,  ii.,  213. 
Consuls,  i.,  579.  Contributions  from  Prussia,  ii.,  458. 
From  the  conquered  states,  1806,  ii.,  470.  Convention 
besieged,  i.,  380.  History  of,  i.,  388.  Measures  of,  1793, 
i.,  206.  Council  of  State,  eligibility  for,  ii.,  197.  Court 
and  Constituent  Assembly,  i.,  80.  Corruption  of,  i.,  55. 
Expenses  of,  i.,  55.  Measures  of,  i.,  75.  Vacillation 
of,  i.,  71.  Cruelty,  at  Berlin,  iv.,  33.  At  Taragona,  iv., 
422.  In  Portugal,  iii.,  358.  In  Tuscany,  ii.,  116.  To 
the  pope,  i.,  545.  Dauphin,  i.,  222.  Declaration  of  war 
against  all  nations,  i.,  179.  Decree  of  January,  1803,  ii., 
566.  Decrees  not  repealed,  iv.,  455.  Defeated  at  Ner- 
winde,  i.,  241.  Defeat  of,  at  Baylen,  iii.,  70.  Of,  at 
Culm,  iv.,  143.  Of,  at  Rolica,  iii..  89.  Of,  at  Vimiero, 
iii.,  83.  Demands  on  Rome,  iii.,  231.  Democratic  spir- 
it, i.,  44.  Despotism  flowed  from  the.  iv.,  89.  Difficul- 
ties, i.,  424.  Directory,  i.,  385.  Chosen,  i.,  432.  Dis- 
affection, i.,  48,  58.  Disasters,  1793,  i.,  241.  Discon- 
tent, 1793  i.,  235.  Discord  in  Spain,  iii.,  430.  Disso- 
luteness of  manners,  i.,  224.  Efforts,  1793,  I.,  240. 
Elections  for  the  States  General,  i.,  63.  Elective  fran- 
chise, i.,  385.  Emigrants  recalled,  ii.,  76.  Emigrants 
returned,  i.,  490.  Empire,  expose  of,  1793,  iv.,  36. 
Fall  of,  iii.,  461.  Encroachments,  i.,  560,  ii.,  599.  On 
Rome,  iii.,  281.    Enter  Madrid,  iii.,  23.    Enter  Savoy, 
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1792,  i.,  196.  Enter  Spain,  1807,  ail.,  19.  Enthusiasm, 
i.,  72.  Espionage,  1793,  i.,  297,  ii.,  565.  Evacuated 
Tuscany,  1814,  iv.,  345.  Exactions,  contrasted  with  the 
British  plunders  in  Spain,  iii.,  437.  Exactions  in  Prus- 
sia, iv.,  38.  Executive  power  increased,  ii.,  214.  Ex- 
pedition against  Taril'a,  iii.,  457.  Arrived  at  Domingo, 
ii.,  24(i.  From  Brest,  1809,  iii.,  292.  To  Ireland,  17i>6, 
i.,  444.  Expenditures,  1794,  i.,  313.  Feudal  liberty,  i., 
25.  Feudal  services,  i.,  54.  Finances,  i.,  56,  60 ;  1789, 
i.,  84,  108;  1792,  i.,  144;  1798,  i.,  532;  1802,  ii.,  208; 
1803,  ii.,  281 ;  1804,  ii.,  308;  1808,  ii.,  572.  Financial 
changes,  1806,  ii.,  412.  Fleet,  capture  of,  1803,  iii.,  53. 
Destroyed  in  Basque  Roads,  iii.,  293.  Sailed,  ii.,  419. 
Forced  loans,  i.,  315.  Forces,  1795,  iii.,  370;  1806,  ii., 
438.  At  Eylau,  ii.,  482.  At  Toulouse,  iv.,  364.  For 
the  war  with  Russia,  iii.,  540,  542.  In  Germany,  1809, 
iii.,  177.  In  India,  reduced,  iii.,  146.  Surrender  of,  iii., 
156.  In  the  Mahrattas,  iii.,  153.  In  Spain,  iii.,  21,  23. 
On  the  Borodino,  iii.,  562.  On  the  Ebro,  iii.,  93.  On 
the  Vistula,  1806,  ii.,  470.  Fortresses,  i.,  347.  Forts,  at 
Almarez,  iii.,  473.  Garrisons,  condition  of,  1813,  iv., 
112.  Generals,  revolt  of,  projected,  i.,  127.  Generals, 
despondency  of,  1813,  iv.,  78.  Guards  revolt,  i.,  75,  89, 
98.  Hatred  of  the,  in  Spain,  iii.,  435.  Hospitals  confis- 
cated, i.,  225.  Income,  1805,  ii.,  413.  Injustice,  ii.,  577. 
Intrenched  camps,  i.,  246.  Invasion :  of  Calabria,  ii., 
414.  Of  Flanders,  1792,  i.,  193.  Of  Spain,  1794,  i.,  338. 
Of  Switzerland,  1792,  i.,  197.  Of  the  Netherlands,  i., 
183,  193.  Jealousy  of,  in  Spain,  iii.,  436.  Judges  re- 
movable at  pleasure,  ii.,  565.  Judicial  establishment, 
1790,  i.,  97.  King's  veto,  i.,  83.  Lands  subdivided,  ii., 
219.  Law  concerning  hostages,  i.,  566.  Law  of  di- 
vorce, ii.,  219.  Law  of  succession,  ii.,  219.  Law  of 
treason,  ii.,  573.  Legislative  Assembly,  i.,  112.  Termi- 
nated, i.,  141.  Levy  of  troops,  1799,  ii.,  36;  1808,  iii., 
19.  Lines  around  Cadiz,  iii.,  411.  Literature,  i.,  50. 
Loan  of  1798,  i ,  566.  Loans  forced,  i.,  316.  Manifes- 
to, 1805,  ii.,  322.  Marine,  1796,  i.,  440.  Maritime  war, 
U.,  552.  Marshals,  creation  of,  ii.,  236.  Discord  be- 
tween, in  Spain,  iii.,  436.  Massacre  of  the  Swiss,  i., 
541.  Middle  ranks,  i.,  48.  Military,  i.,  46.  Condi- 
tion of  Spain,  1811,  iii.,  407.  Decrees,  severity  of,  iii., 
438.  Despotism,  i.,  496.  Organization,  1790,  i.,  97. 
Power,  ii.,  378.  Preparations,  1794,  i.,  327.  Spirit  of 
the,  i.,  50.  Revived,  ii.,  74.  Strength,  i.,  321.  Min- 
isters after  the  Restoration,  1814,  iv.,  497.  Mode  of 
warfare,  iii.,  327.  Monarchy  subverted,  i.,  130,  200. 
Monuments  destroyed,  i.,  223.  Municipal  establish- 
ments, i.,  92.  Municipal  government,  ii.,  209.  Nation- 
al Assembly,  i.,  72.  Bankruptcy  declared,  i.,  485.  Con- 
vention, i.,  141.  Debt  confiscated,  i.,  486.  Guards,  i., 
98.  Naval  weakness,  i.,  321.  Navy,  under  Louis 
XVI.,  ii.,  420.  Mibility,  ].,  46.  Desertion  of,  i.,  112. 
Join  the  Tiers-Etat,  i.,  74.  Nobles,  dismayed,  i.,  72. 
Power  of,  i.,  50.  Privileges  of,  i.,  52.  Regret,  i.,  81. 
Non-resident  proprietors,  i.,  53.  Occupy  Southern  Ita- 
ly, ii.,  277.  Operations  at  Dresden,  iv.,  138.  Oppression 
of  Switzerland,  i.,  541.  Outrages  at  Rome,  iii.,  282. 
Paper  system  abandoned,  i.,  485.  Parties,  i.,  375.  Pas- 
sion for  innovation,  i.,  57,  111.  Peasants,  i.,  252.  Hu- 
manity of,  i.,  254.  People  for  war,  1792,  i.,  119.  Per- 
fidy at  Domingo,  ii.,  249.  Philosophy,  i.,  50.  Political 
fanaticism,  i.,  294.  Poor,  i.,  53,  317.  Popular  fury,  i., 
134.  Party,  division  of,  i.,  63.  Revolt,  i.,  378.  Power 
in  Spain,  dissolved,  iii.,  486,  497.    Preparations  for  war, 

1791,  i.,  117,  180.  Prisoners  in  Britain,  1811,  iii.,  394. 
Liberated,  1814,  iv.,  398.  Prisons,  1793,  i.,  297.  Prison 
scenes,  i.,  272.  Profligacy,  i.,  130.  Propagandist^  i., 
178.  Prosperity,  1808,  ii.,  571.  Prosperous  in  Spain, 
1811,  iii.,  408.  Public  companies,  i.,  315.  Credit,  ii., 
72.  Works,  ii.,  220.  At  Rome,  iii.,  285.  Pursuit  of 
the  Russians  on  the  Alle  in  Poland,  ii.,  480.  Queen, 
danger  of,  i.,  87.  Death  of,  i.,  222.  Rapacity,  i.,  559. 
Rear-guard,  surrender  of,  iv.,  180.    Recross  the  Rhine, 

1792,  i.,  198.  Rejoicings,  1804,  ii.,  297.  Reply  to  the 
Austrian  manifesto,  1813,  iv.,  121.  Republic,  i.,  133 ; 
1794,  1795,  i.,  373.  Republicans,  dissatisfaction  of, 
1808,  ii.,  570.  Object  of,  1791,  i.,  107.  Requisitions,  iv., 
250 ;  1793, 1794,  i.,  314.  In  Prussia,  ii.,  584.  Resources, 
contrasted  with  those  of  Britain,  iv.,  202.  Retreat,  ii., 
171.  In  Portugal,  1810,  iii.,  352.  To  Valladolid,  1812, 
ii.,  484.  Revenge  in  Alsace,  i.,  282.  Revenue  from 
1803  to  1813,  ii.,  571.  Revolution,  ii.,  577,  iii.,  360,  iv., 
570.  Against  religion,  i.,  274.  And  English  compared, 
ii.,  237.  Causes  of,  i.,  23,  29.  Character  of,  i.,  47,  111. 
Disastrous  progress  of,  i.,  111.  Effects  of,  i.,  318.  His- 
tory of,  i.,  389.  Incarnation  of,  iv.,  88.  Influence  of,  iii., 
362.  Irroligion  of,  iv.,  88.  Spirit  of,  iv.,  129.  Vices 
of,  iv.,  88.  Revolutionary  committee,  i.,  219.  Fervour 
extinguished,  ii.,  74.  Party  for  war,  i.,  175.  Royal 
authority  overthrown,  i.,  74.  Family  in  captivity,  i., 
148,  iv.,  305.  Separated,  i.,  149.  Prerogatives,  i.,  55. 
Royalist  cause,  decline  of,  i.,  369.  Royalists,  i.,  251.  At 
Quiberon  Bay,  i.,  366.     Division  of,  i.,  262.    Success 
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of,  i.,  258.  Secret  police  established,  ii.  76.  Seize  Ra- 
gusa,  ii.,  428.  Senate  changed,  ii.,  215.  Proclamation 
of,  iv.,  398.  Society,  ii.,  192.  Soldiers,  defection  of,  i., 
111.  Frankness  of,  with  Napoleon,  iv.,  92.  From 
Russia,  iv.,  39.  Sway  of  Napoleon  over,  iv.,  91.  Spo- 
liations in  Holland,  i.,  344.  Squadron  of  ships  at  sea, 
1805,  ii.,  326.  Defeated,  ii.,  419.  Reordered  to  sea, 
ii.,  331.  Return  to  Europe,  ii.,  328.  Sail  to  the  West 
Indies,  ii.,  327.  Standards  at  Innspruck,  ii.,  359. 
State  prisons  of,  ii.,  573.  States-General  convoked,  i., 
62.  System  of  education,  ii.,  576.  Take  possession 
of  Naples,  ii.,  134.  Tiers-Etat,  i.,  62.  07,  69.  Titles  of 
honour,  ii.,  568.  Abolished,  i.,  96.  Treachery  to  Tur- 
key, i.,  512.  Tribunate,  ii.,  210.  Suppressed  ii.,  562. 
Troops,  arrangement  of,  ii.,  346.  Dexterity  of,  ii.,  331. 
Marched  to  Bavaria,  ii.,  345.  Ultimatum  of,  1813,  iv., 
121.  Violation  of  neutral  rights,  ii.,  2/ 7.  Violence,  ii., 
577.  Warlike  resources  during  the  Revolution,  iv.,  202. 
Weights  and  measures,  i.,  317. 

Frere,  note  of,  to  the  court  of  Spain,  ii.,  302. 

Freyberg. — Conflict  at,  iv.,  182.     Skirmish  at,  iv.,  158. 

Fribourg,  surrender  of,  i.,  538. 

Fricdtand. —  Battle  of,  ii.,  536. 
feat  at,  iv.,  20.    Field  of,  ii., 

Frolic  and  Orpheus,  iv.,  469. 

Wasp,  iv.,  459. 

Frosts  of  Russia,  iii.,  582. 

Frotte,  Louis,  death  of,  ii.,  72. 

Fuente  Guinaldo;  iii.,  455. 

Fuentes  d'Onoro,  combat  of,  iii.,  356. 

Fulton,  Robert,  ii.,  312. 

Funded  debt  of  Britain,  1816,  iv.,  589. 

Funding  system,  ii.,  396.  Advantages  of,  ii.,  406.  Extent 
of,  ii.,  402. 

Funeral  of  Poniatowski,  iv.,  182. 

Furca,  defeat  at,  ii.,  43. 

Furruckabad,  battle  at,  iii.,  166. 

Fury  of  the  French  populace,  i., 
G. 

Gaeta,  surrender  of,  ii.,  416. 

Qalicia. — Events  in,  iii.,  322. 
Operations  in,  iii.,  312.     State  of,  iii.,  310. 

Gambling  in  France,  i.,  314. 

Gantheaume,  Admiral,  left  Brest,  ii.,  331. 

Gardes  d'honneur,  levy  of,  iv.,  34. 

Garriga,  pass  of,  iii.,  413. 

Garrisons. —  Cairo,  ii.,  166.     Condition  of,  1813.  iv., 
France,  iv.,  34.     Germany,  iv.,  110,  ISO.     Holland, 
340.    Michael  sallies,  iii.,  490.     Netherlands,  iv., 
344. 

Gaul. — Invasion  of,  i.,  42,  iv.,  287.    Stite  of,  i.,  41 

Gaudet,  i.,  142. 

Gave  do  Mauleon,  passage  of,  iv.,  352. 

Gawilghur,  c  ipture  and  siege  of,  iii.,  160. 

Gebora,  battle  of,  iii.,  353. 

General  conclusion,  iv.,  574. 

General  peace  proposed,  1813,  iv.,  270. 

Generosity.— Of  Fox,  ii..  214.     Of  Napoleon,  iv.,  99. 

Geneva,  ii.,  97.  Capitulation  of,  iv.,  288.  Combat  near, 
iv.,  348. 

Genius  of  Napoleon,  i.,  422. 

Genoa,  i.,  407,  414,  ii.,  31,  37.  Address  of,  to  Napoleon, 
ii.,  318.  Attack  of,  ii.,  97.  Blockade  of,  1800,  ii.,  90. 
Description  of,  ii.,  89.  Fete  at,  ii.,  320.  Incorporated 
with  France,  ii.,  318.  Operations  against,  1814,  iv., 
370.     Sufferings  at,  and  surrender,  ii.,  94. 

Genola,  ii.,  55. 

Genti. — Cliaracter  of,  ii.,  458.     Pamphlet  of,  ii.,  426. 

Geographical  divisions  of  the  United  States,  iv.,  422. 

George  III. — Alt  ick  upon,  i., 425.  Attempted  assassina- 
tion of,  iii.,  366.     Character  of,  iii.,  365.     Duties  of,  iii., 

364.  Failings  of,  iii  ,  365.  Great  characters  around 
him,  iii.,  361.  Illness  of,  ii.,  285.  Jubilee  of,  iii.,  3li6. 
Mental  alienation  of,  iii.,  366.     Moral  courage  of,  iii., 

365.  Reign  of,  iii.,  360. 

George  IV. — Character  of,  iii.,  372.     Disposition  of,  iii., 
373.     Faults  and   frailties  of,  iii.,  373.     Letter  of,  to 
Wellington,  iii.,  373. 
Georges,  ii.,  222.     Arrest  of,  ii.,  224.    Trial  of,  ii.,  231. 
German. — Confederacy,  1814,  iv.,  278.     Discipline  in  the 
French  army,  i.,  57.     Feudal  liberty,  i.,  25.     Fortresses 
surrendered  by  the  French,  1814,  iv.,  371      Indemnities, 
ii.,  253.    Military  confederacy,  1814,  iv.,  277.     Powers 
inclined  to  France,  ii.,  438.     Troops  in  Spain,  defection 
of,  iv.,  253.    Troops  on  the  Rhine,  1813,  iv.,  123. 
Germany,  i.,  421,  ii.,  599 ;  1813,  iv.,  91.     Affiiirs  of,  ii., 
375.     Associations  of,  iv.,  44.     Deliverance  of,  1813,  iv., 
128.     Empire  of,  dissolved,  ii.,  427.     Indignation  of,  ii., 
426.     Liberation  of,  iii.,  303      Resurrection  of,  iv.,  37. 
Secret  societies  of,  ii.,  537.     Spectacle  of,  1813,  iv.,  84. 
Views  of,  1813,  iv.,  38. 
Germa*—  Assault  on,  iii.,  308.    Attack  on,  iii..  74.    Ca- 
pitulation of,  iii.,  307.    Siege  of,  iii.,  75,  307.    Surren- 
der of,  iv.,  300- 
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fiibbon,  ii.,  76,  iii.,  3C1.  Historical  coincidence  from,  iv., 
287. 

Gironde  party  overthrown,  i.,  214. 

Girondists,  i.,  114,  123,  125,  141,  201,  205.  Concession 
of,  to  the  people  of  Hnyti,  ii.,  242.  Condemned  and  ex- 
ecuted, i.,  213.  Declamations  of,  in  favour  of  war,  i., 
176.     faults  of,  i.,  214.     Imprisoned,  i.,  212. 

Giurgcvo,  assault  on,  iii.,  514. 

Claris,  defeat  at,  ii.,  44. 

Glalz,  capture  of,  ii.,  520. 

Glogau,  surrenderor",  ii.,  461. 

Gluckstadt,  siege  and  surrender  of,  iv.,  189. 

Gneisenau,  agreement  of,  with  Blucher;  character  and 
history  of,  iv.,  117. 

Gobert,  death  of,  iii.,  69. 

Goddess  of  Reason,  i.,  224. 

Godoy,  Manuel,  iii.,  11.  Despatch  of,  to  Isquierdo,  iii.,  21. 
Fall  of,  iii.,  23.    Sent  to  Bayonne  by  Murat,  iii.,  27. 

Goerda,  battle  of,  iv.,  159. 

Goethe,  iii.,  363. 

Gohier,  i.,  571. 

Goldsberg,  battle,  iv.,  147. 

Golymin,  combat  at,  ii.,  472. 

Gorcum,  surrender  of,  iv.,  341. 

Gotha,  combat  at,  iv.,  184. 

Gothard,  Mount,  ii.,  20,  43.  Battle  of,  ii.,  47.  Defeat  at, 
ii.,  43.    Passage  of,  ii.,  100. 

Gothland,  capture  of,  iii.,  527. 

Gottesberg,  combat  at,  iv.,  79. 

Goualt,  execution  of,  iv.,  315. 

Government  at  Paris  during  Napoleon's  absence,  1815,  iv., 
527. 

of  India,  iii.,  113. 

of  Portugal,  1813,  iv.,  214. 

of  the  colonies,  ii.,  207,  iv.,  487. 

Government-paper,  value  of,  i.,  447. 

Grants  to  British  officers,  1814,  iv.,  489. 

Granville,  repulse  at,  ii.,  266. 

Gratz,  attack  on,  iii.,  243. 

Graudentz,  siege  of,  ii.,  477,  480. 

Gray,  the  poet,  iii.,  361. 

Great  feudatories,  i.,  43. 

Greatness  of  Napoleon,  1810,  iii.,  330. 

Great  rebellion  in  England,  i.,  41. 

Grecian  democracy,  iii.,  361. 

Gregorian  calendar,  ii.,  334. 

Grenada,  French  army  in,  1810,  iii.,  411. 

Grenelle,  i.,  488. 

Grenville,  letter  of,  to  Napoleon,  ii.,  62. 

Greussen,  battle  of,  ii.,  450. 

Grey,  argument  of,  on  parliamentary  reform,  L,  448.  On 
the  war  with  France,  i.,  233. 

Grimsel,  defeat  at,  ii.,  43. 

Grisons,  i.,  541,  ii.,  124. 

Gross  Beeren,  battle  of,  iv.,  149. 

Grotto,  actions  at,  iii.,  516. 

Grouchy's  force  at  VVavres,  iv.,  539. 

Growth  of  America,  iv.,  426. 

human  institutions,  i.,  389 

Guadalaxara.  surrender  of,  iii.,  486. 

Guadaloupe,  atrocities  at,  ii.,  249. 

Guadarrama,  pass  of,  iii.,  102. 

Guadet,  speech  of,  i.,  208. 

Guadiana,  passage  of,  iii.,  353. 

Guardn,  actions  on,  iii.,  355. 

Guard  of  the  French  Convention,  i.,  146. 

Guerillas  in  Aragon,  iii.,  426. 

interrupted  the  French  communications,  iii.,  434. 

Guerilla  warfare  in  Spain,  iii.,  40  ;  1813,  iv.,  218. 

war  in  St.  Domingo,  ii.,  248. 

Guerriere  captured,  iv.,  458. 

Gueteria,  attack  of,  iii.,  496. 

Guillotiere,  conflict  at,  iv.,  327. 

Guizot,  iii.,  363. 

Gunpowder,  i.,  28,  iii.,  363. 

Gustavus,  king  of  Sweden,  resigned  the  crown,  Iii.,  529. 

Guttstadt,  combat  of,  ii.,  522. 

H. 

Haarlem,  ii-,  53. 

Habeas  Corpus  Act  suspended,  1.,  322. 

"  Ilabitans"  of  Lower  Canada,  iv.,  450. 

Habits  of  Napoleon,  iv.,  93,  96. 

Hagelsberg,  fort  of,  ii.,  527. 

Hainau,  combat  at,  iv.,  79. 

Halbers'ndt,  combat  at,  iv.,  81. 

Halfweg  capture  of,  iv.,  195. 

Hall,  cap  ire  of,  iii.,  226. 

Halle,  bau  e  of,  ii.,  450.  Occupation  of,  by  the  Russians, 
1813,  iv.,  ">8. 

Hamburg,  ii.,  295,  461,  iv.,  371.  Capture  of,  by  the 
French,  1813,  iv.,  81.  Evacuated  by  the  French,  1813, 
iv.,  55.    By  the  Russians,  iv.,  82.    Occupied  by  the  Al- 
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lies,  1813,  iv.,  55.    By  the  French,  ii.,  461.    Requisi 
tion  from,  ii.,  490. 

Hameln,  tall  of,  ii.,  455. 

Uanaii,  battle  and  capture  of,  iv.,  185, 186.  Recapture  of, 
iv.,  136. 

Hannibal,  ii.,  98.     At  Saguntum,  iii.,  425. 

Hanover,  Allies  land  In,  ii.,  U58.  Annexed  to  France,  iii., 
354.  Conquest  of,  by  tin:  French,  ii.,  270.  Guarantied 
to  Prussia,  ii.,  322.  Invaded  by  Prussia,  ii.,  147.  Seiz- 
ed by  the  Prussians,  ii.,  421. 

Hanse  Towns,  i.,  560.  Annexed  to  France,  iii.,  532.  Re- 
quisition from,  ii.,  490. 

Harburg,  investment  of,  iv.,  188. 

Hardenberg,  ii.,  295.  Letter  of,  iv.,  15.  Opinion  of,  1., 
301.    Proclamation  of,  1813,  iv.,  47. 

Hartau,  combat  at,  iv.,  158. 

Harvest<  in  Britain,  1799,  1800,  ii.,  70. 

Haspinger,  adventures  of,  iii.,  279.    Character  of,  iii.,  224. 

Hasslach,  battle  of,  ii.,  349. 

Hastings,  Warren,  iii.,  130.  Acquittal  of,  iii.,  133.  Death 
of,  iii.,  133.     Prosecution  of,  hi.,  132. 

Hatzfeld,  pardon  of,  ii.,  456. 

Haugwitz,  ii.,  367. 

Hawkesbury,  note  of,  to  Talleyrand,  ii.,  269. 

Hayti,  republic  of,  ii.,  506. 

Heeren,  iii.,  364. 

Heights  around  Paris,  storming  of,  iv.,  391. 

Heilsbcrg,  battle  of,  ii.,  532. 

Heinrichsdorf,  conflict  at,  ii.,  535. 

Heir  to  Josephine,  ii.,  214. 

Helena,  Napoleon  at,  iv.,  100. 

Heliopolis,  ii.,  165. 

Hellespont,  i.,  517. 

Helsingfors,  capture  of,  iii.,  527. 

Helvetia,  ii.,  263. 

Helvetic  confederacy,  ii.,  203. 

Hennersdorffi  battle  of,  iv.,  147. 

Henriot,  i.,  304.    Execuiion  of,  i 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  iii.,  365. 
Spain,  iii.,  359. 

Hereditary  offices  in  Poland,  i.,  351. 

titles  of  honour,  ii.,  568. 

Heroic  spirit  of  Britain,  iv.,  520. 

Heroism  of  Macdonald,  ii.,  127. 

Hesse  Cassel,  elector  of,  ii.,  458. 

High  Church  party  in  Fiance,  1801,  ii.,  202. 

Higher  classes  trained  to  govern,  iv.,  561. 

Hilaire,  death  of,  iii.,  211. 

Hill,  iii.,  310,  473. 

Hiller,  defeat  of,  iii.,  186. 

History  of  Britain,  1809  to  1812,  iii.,  360. 

the  British  colonies,  iv.,  426. 

Ireland,  i.,  555. 

the  French  Convention,  i.,  388. 

Revolution,  i.,  389. 

Spanish  Peninsula,  iii.,  41. 

Hoche,  i.,  307,  427,  443,  472. 

Hockheim,  capture  of,  iv.,  187. 

Hochstedt,  battle  of,  ii.,  86. 

Hofer,  betrayed,  iii ,  278.  Character  of,  iii.,  223.  Execu- 
tion of,  iii.,  279.  Proclamation  of,  iii.,  278.  Success  of, 
iii.,  276. 

Hotf,  skirmish  at,  iv.,  81. 

Hohenhowen,  battle  of,  ii.,  82. 

Hobenlinden,  battle  of,  1)9.     Campaign  of,  ii.,  112. 

Hohenlohe,  ii.,  449.    Made  prisoner,  ii.,  452. 

Hohenzollern,  i.,  414,  iii.,  184.    Success  of,  iii.,  210. 

Holkar,  Rajah  of,  iii.,  153.  Advance  of,  to  Delhi,  iii.,  165. 
Joined  with  Scindiah,  iii.,  168.  Letters  of,  iii.,  161. 
Peace  with,  iii.,  170.  Retreat  of,  iii.,  105.  Repulse  of, 
iii.,  105.     Rupture  with,  iii.,  161.     War  with,  iii.,  162. 

Holland,  1789,  i.,  108;  1794,  i.,  343;  1798,  i.,  523,  ii.,  50, 
53,  310,  599.  Annexed  to  Fiance,  iii.,  337.  King  of,  ii., 
417.    Revolt  in,  iv.,  194.    Revolutionized,  ii.,  251. 

Honorary  titles  abolished  in  France,  i.,  96. 

Honours  to  Pitt,  ii.,  383. 

Honour,  titles  of,  ii.,  567. 

Hood  at  Toulon,  i.,  285. 

Hormayer,  Baron,  iii.,  224. 

Hormaza,  action  at,  iii.,  492. 

Horner,  iii.,  379. 

Horn  work  of  Michael,  storming  of,  iii.,  490. 

Horror  of  the  Parisians  at  the  murders,  1794,  i.,  303. 

Horrors  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  iii.,  404. 

Moscow,  iii.,  570. 

Seb  stian,  iv.,  240,  241. 

the  death  of  the  Duke  d'Enehien,  ii.,  291 

Toulon,  i.,  291. 


of  the  French  army  on  the  retreat  from  Russia 

iii.,  583.  ' 

Horsemen  of  the  East,  iii.,  503. 
Horses  of  Arabia,  iii.,  504. 
Hospitals  at  Wilna,  iii.,  596. 
Hospitals  in  France  confiscated,  i.,  225. 
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Hostages,  law  of,  i.,  566. 

Hostalrich,  capture  of,  ili.,  344. 
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Ogdensburg,  capture  of,  1813,  iv.,  464. 
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lamation of,  iv.,  194. 
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ii.,  00.  Of  Mount  Cenis,  ii.,  100.  Of  Mount  Gothard, 
ii.,  100.  By  Suwarrow,  ii.,  60.  Of  the  Alps,  by  the 
Russians,  1799,  ii.,  49.  Comparison  of,  ii.,  98.  Of  the 
Beresino,  iii.,  590.  Of  the  Bidassoa,  iii.,  22.  Of  the 
Bridge  of  Kowno,  iii.,  594.  Of  the  Danube,  iii.,  204; 
1809,  iii.,  246.  By  the  French,  1800,  ii.,  86.  Of  the 
Dardanelles,  ii.,  509.  Of  the  Dneiper,  iii.,  553.  Of  the 
Douro,  iii.,  316,  iv.,  220.  Of  the  Elbe  by  the  French, 
iv.,  68.  Of  the  Esla,  iv.,  221.  Of  the  Gave  du  Mou- 
leon,  1814,  iv.,  352.  Of  the  Gebora,  iii.,  353.  Of  the 
Guadiana,  iii.,  353.  Of  the  Inn,  ii.,  122,  344.  Of  the 
Isonzo,  i.,  462.  Of  the  Kinzy,  iv.,  185.  Of  the  Loire, 
i.,  264.  Of  the  Lower  Adour,  iv.,  353.  Of  the  Mame, 
iv.,  301.  By  the  Allies,  1814,  iv.,  380.  Of  the  Mincio, 
ii.,  129.  Of  the  Niemen,  iii.,  545.  Of  the  Nive,  ii., 
457.  Of  the  Oder  by  the  Russians,  1813,  iv.,  42.  Of 
the  Rhine,  iv.,  187,  285 ;  1814,  iv.,  287.  By  Moreau, 
1796,  i.,  431.  Of  the  Roer,  iv.,  289.  Of  the  Splugen, 
ii.,  125.  Of  the  Spree,  iv.,  73.  Of  the  Syrian  desert, 
i.,  519.  Of  the  Tagliamento,  i.,  401.  Of  the  Traun, 
ii.,  359.  Of  the  Ukra,  ii.,  472.  Of  the  Upper  Adour, 
1814,  iv.,  352. 

Passages,  forts  of,  surrendered,  iv.,  228. 

Passarge,  ii.,  488.    Bridges  of,  ii.,  530. 

Passnu,  occupied  by  the  Austrians,  ii.,  255. 

Passes  of  the  Argonne  Forest,  i.,  187. 

Passion  for  innovation  in  France,  i.,  57,  111. 

Passions  of  the  French  Revolution,  iii.,  38. 

Pastoral  life  independent,  i.,  21. 

Patriotism  of  Italy,  i.,  20. 

Pau,  attack  on,  iv.,  359. 

Paul  of  Russia,  ii.,  22.  Assassinated,  ii.,  159.  Irritated 
with  the  Allies,  ii.,  144.  Joined  with  Denmark,  Prus- 
sia, and  Sweden,  ii.,  145.  Proceedings  of,  against  Great 
Britain,  ii.,  144.  Reconciled  to  Napoleon,  li.,  73.  Uni- 
ted with  Napoleon,  ii.,  145, 
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Pavia,  storming  of,  i.,  405. 
Pays  de  Vaud,  i.,  537. 

Peace. —  Between  Austria  and  Bavaria,  iv.,  184.  Be- 
tween Britain  and  Russia,  ii.,  101.  Between  Denmark 
and  the  Allies,  1813,  iv.,  189.  Between  France  and 
Britain,  ii,  183.  Between  France  and  Germany,  ii.,  13(i. 
Between  France  and  Naples,  ii.,  134.  Between  France 
and  Portugal,  ii.,  180.  Between  France  and  Prussia,  i., 
300.  Between  France  and  Russia,  ii.,  431.  Between 
France  and  Sardinia,  i.,  401.  Between  France  and 
Spain,  i.,  340,  305.  Between  France  and  the  pope,  i., 
421.  Between  France  and  Turkey,  ii.,  184.  Between 
Russia  and  Sweden,  iii.,  529.  Bel  ween  Russia  and 
Turkey,  iii.,  551.  Belween  Spain  and  Portugal,  ii.,  180. 
Mule  at  Ghent  1814,  iv.,  481.  Of  Amiens,  ii.,  239. 
Of  Bucharest,  iii.,  522.  Of  Luneville.  ii.,  112.  Of 
Presburg,  ii.,  375, 408.  Of  Vienna,  iii.,  273.  With  Bhurt- 
pore,  iii.,  108.  With  France,  proposed  by  Britain,  i., 
427.  With  Holkar,  iii.,  170.  With  Prussia,  proposed 
by  Napoleon,  ii.,  48J.  Refused  by  Prussia,  ii.,  488. 
With  Scindiall,  iii.,  170.  With  the  Mahraltas,  iii.,  100. 
Proposed  by  Fiance  and  Russia,  iii.,  288.  Rejected  by 
Britain,  iii.," 288.     Proposed  by  the  Allies,  1813,  iv.,  270. 

Peace,  Prince  of,  iii.,  8,  10.     Overthrow  of,  iii.,  22. 

Peacock,  capture  of,  by  the  Hornet,  iv.,  400. 

Peasantry. — Of  Ireland,  iv.,  13.  Of  Russia,  iv.,  12.  Of 
Spain,  iii.,  42. 

Peasants.  —  Of  France,  benevolence  of,  i.,  273.  Mode 
of  lighting  of,  i.,  252.  Valour  of,  i.,  253.  Of  Lugo,  i., 
408.     Of  Tyrol,  iii.,  221,  229. 

Peishwa  of  Poonal),  iii.,  152.    Joined  the  British,  iii.,  154. 

Peltier,  trial  of,  for  a  libel  upon  Napoleon,  ii.,  200. 

Pembroke  Bay,  descent  upon,  i.,  457. 

Penafiel,  destruction  of  gunpowder  at,  iii.,  317. 

IVnig,  combat  at,  iv.,  105. 

Peninsula,  Spanish. — British  armies  in  the,  1813,  iv.,  216. 
Defence  of,  iii.,  42.  Events  of,  iii.,  40.  French  armies 
in  the,  1813,  iv.,  210.  History  of,  iii.,  41.  War  in,  iii., 
7,  379,  390. 

Penury  of  the  French  government,  1814,  iv.,  499. 

People  of  the  United  States  of  America,  iv.,  429,  432. 

Perceval,  assassination  of,  iii.,  370.     Career  of,  iii.,  270. 

Perfect  ability  of  man,  iv.,  556. 

Pertidy  of  Napoleon  to  Spain,  iii.,  37.  Of  the  Spaniards, 
iii.,  72. 

Peril  of  Louis  XVI.,  i.,  121. 

Napoleon,  i.,  409. 

Permanent  taxes  of  Britain,  ii.,  400. 

Pennasin,  battle  of,  i.,  282. 

Pennon,  Madame,  i.,  489. 

Perron,  defeat  of,  iii.,  145. 

Persia,  King  of,  iii.,  151. 

Personal  anecdotes,  importance  of,  for  the  delineation  of 
human  character,  iv.,  85. 

Pestilence  at  Smyrna,  iii.,  300. 

Petersburg,  description  and  public  edifices  of,  iv.,  21. 

Peterswalde,  attack  on,  iv.,  132.    Battle  of,  iv.,  157. 

Peiion,  mayor  of  Paris,  i.,  125. 

Petite  Rhune,  storming  of,  iv.,  253. 

Petty,  Lord,  speech  of,  on  his  plan  of  finance,  ii.,  500. 

Philosophers,  i.,  70. 

Philosophy  in  France,  i.,  50. 

Physical  advantages  of  Russia,  iv.,  19. 

Piave,  battle  of,  iii.,  200. 

Piclicgru,  i.,  281.  332,  342,  370,  494.  Arrest  of,  ii.,  224. 
Death  of,  ii.,  230.     In  London,  ii.,  222. 

Picture  of  the  prisons  in  France,  i.,  297. 

Piedmont,  1789,  i.,  168.  Annexed  to  France,  ii.,  250.  Hu- 
miliation of,  i.,  475.  Insurrection  of,  ii.,  116,  133.  War 
with,  i.,  196. 

Pierre,  battle  of,  iv.,  260. 

Pikemen  of  France,  i.,  98. 

Pillage.— My  the  British  in  Spain,  iv.,  254.  By  the  French 
army,  ii.,  137.     Of  Badajoz,  iii.,  470. 

Pilau,  capitulation  of,  iv.,  41. 

Pilnitz,  treaty  of,  i.,  174. 

Pima,  attack  at,  iv.,  155. 

■Pitt,  William,  i.,  159,  452,  iii.,  361.  Accession  of,  to  pow- 
er, 1784,  ii.,  386.  Administration  of,  ii.,  381.  Argu- 
ment of,  i.,  234,  425.  Character  of,  ii.,  381.  Communi- 
cation of,  to  the  Russian  ambassador,  1805,  ii.,  309. 
Death  of,  ii.,  381.  Errors  of,  ii.,  382.  Financial  policy 
of,  ii.,  384.  Financial  resolutions  of,  1799,  ii.,  392.  Fu- 
neral honours  of,  ii.,  383.  India  Bill  of,  iii.,  135.  Meas- 
ures of,  respecting  the  currency,  iii.,  379.  Opinions  of, 
ii.,  383.  Parliamentary  reform  of,  i.,  448.  Prime  min- 
ister, 1804,  ii.,  285.  Regency  Bill  of,  iii.,  366.  Retalia- 
tion of,  upon  the  Northern  maritime  confederacy,  ii., 
146.  Resignation  of,  ii.,  149.  Speech  of,  respecting 
the  fortification  of  London,  ii.,  282. 

Pius  VII.  pope,  ii.,  116.     Return  of,  to  Rome,  1814,  iv.,  412. 

Pizarro,  letter  of,  concerning  the  Iron  Cross,  1813,  iv.,  53. 

Place  Venddine,  column  in  the,  ii.,  414. 

Placentin  incorporated  with  France,  ii.,  320.  Occupied 
by  the  French,  ii.,  253.    United  to  France,  ii.,  598. 


Plagitz,  battle  of,  iv.,  148. 

Plan  of  Massena  in  Switzerland,  ii.,  42.  Of  the  Allies, 
1759,  ii.,  42.  Of  the  campaign  of  1815,  iv.,  528.  Of 
the  Jacobins  against  the  Allies,  i.,  202. 
Plans  of  Danton,  i.,  137.  Of  the  Austrians,  1796,  i.,  430. 
Of  the  French,  1796,  i.,  430.  Of  the  French  court,  1791, 
i.,  104. 

Plateau  of  Wagram,  iii.,  248. 
Platoff,  iii.,  579. 

Plattsburg,  retreat  of  Prevost  from,  iv.,  478. 

Plebeian  zeal,  iii.,  361. 

Pleswitz,  murder  of,  1813,  iv.,  84. 

Plot  of  the  Royalists  revealed  to  Napoleon,  ii.,  223. 

Plunder  by  the  Russian  police,  iv.,  18.  By  the  munici- 
p  ility  of  Paris,  i.,  140.  Of  Berne,  i.,  502,  539.  Of  Lis- 
bon by  the  French,  iii.,  85.  Of  Saragossa  by  the 
French,  iii.,  302.  Of  the  Spaniards  by  the  British,  ii., 
302.     Atrocious  and  indefensible,  ii.,  305. 

Po,  river  of  the,  ii.,  24. 

Poland.— 1789,  i.,  106;  1814,  iv.,  503.  Affairs  of,  ii.,  460. 
And  England  compared,  i.,  359.  Assemblies  of  the 
people  in,  i.,  351.  Clergy  of,  i.,  350.  Crown,  election 
of,  i.,  351.  Customs  of,  i.,  349.  Democratic  power  of, 
i.,  353.  Democratic  spirit  of,  i.,  350.  Destiny  of,  iv., 
319.  Distress  of,  1812,  iii.,  544.  Extent  of,  i.,  348. 
Forces  of,  i.,  353.  Hereditary  offices  in,  i.,  351.  Jews 
of,  i.,  350.  Liberty  and  equality  of,  i.,  350.  Liberum 
veto,  i.,  351.  Military  strength  of,  ii.,  522.  Nobility  of, 
i.,  350.  Operations  in,  iii.,  244.  Partition  of,  1792,  i., 
355,  ii.,  547,  iv.,  20.  Provinces  of,  adjoining  Russia,  iii., 
543.  Representative  system  of,  i.,  352.  Society  of,  i., 
349.  Sufferings  of,  1812,  iii.,  592.  War  in,  i.,  348. 
Weakness  of,  i.,  355. 

Poles.— Capture  Warsaw,  iii.,  244.  Defeated  at  Mac- 
cowice,  i.,  358.  Defeat  the  Russians,  i.,  356.  Diet  of, 
address  by  to  Napoleon,  iii.,  546.  Enthusiasm  of,  iii., 
546.  Last  struggle  of,  i.,  356.  Massacre  of,  by  the 
Russians,  i.,  358.  Reception  of  the  French  by,  ii.,  478 
Success  of,  iii.,  243. 

Polignac,  confessions  of,  respecting  the  conspiracy  to 
murder  Napoleon,  ii.,  232. 

Police,  French,  ministry  of,  suppressed,  ii.,  215.  Of  Ben- 
gal, iii.,  115.     Of  Odessa,  iv.,  18.     Of  Russia,  i  v.,  18. 

Policy  of  the  Allies,  i.,  278.    Of  the  Romans,  i.,  22 

Polish  Diet,  address  of,  to  Napoleon,  iii.,  546.  Exiles,  u 
359.  Legion,  i.,  411.  Provinces  adjoining  Russia,  iii. 
543.     Wars  with  the  Asiatics,  i.,  355. 

Political  fanaticism,  i.,  294. 

science,  ii.,  239. 

state  of  Canada,  iv.,  449. 

system  of  Russia,  iv.,  19. 

Polotsk,  actions  at,  iii.,  551,  558,  585. 

Polygamy  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  iii.,  502. 

Pombal,  skirmish  at,  iii.,  355. 

Pomerania,  iii.,  528. 

Pondicherry,  sieges  of,  iii.,  127. 

Poniatowski,  death  of,  iv.,  182.    Measures  of,  iii.,  234 

Ponsonby,  iii.,  380. 

Ponte  Nova,  skirmish  at,  iii.,  317. 

Pontorson,  i.,  207. 

Poonah,  Peishwa  of,  iii.,  153. 

Poor  in  France,  i.,  53.    Oppression  of  the,  i.,  317. 

Pope,  the.— Arrest  of,  by  Radit,  iii.,  283.  Benefits  of  hi» 
dethronement  to  Italy,  iii.,  285.  Confinement  of,  iii., 
282.  Dethronement  of,  iii.,  261.  Benefits  from,  to 
Rome,  iii.,  285.  Discontent  of,  with  Napoleon,  iii.,  280. 
Excommunication  by,  of  Napoleon,  iii.,  282.  Firmness 
of,  iii.,  281.  Reception  of,  at  Paris,  1804,  iii.,  281.  Re- 
fusal of,  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  Napoleon,  iii.,  281. 
Remonstrance  of,  to  Napoleon,  iii.,  281.  Removal  of, 
to  France,  i.,  545.  Reply  to  Napoleon,  iii.,  281.  Re- 
quest of,  to  Napoleon  for  the  Marches  refused,  iii.,  281. 
Residence  of,  at  Savona,  iii.,  284.  Spoliation  of,  iii., 
280.     Submission  of,  to  France,  i.,  407. 

Pope  Puts  VII. — Change  of  opinion  by,  iv.,  29.  Concor- 
dat of,  with  Napoleon,  iv.,  28.  Conferences  of,  with 
Napoleon,  iv.,  28.  Liberation  of,  1813,  iv.,  276.  Resi- 
dence of,  at  Ardonne.  iv.,  30.  Retractation  of,  iv.,  29. 
Return  of,  to  Romp,  !  s  14,  iv.,  412.   Treatment  of,  iv.,  27 

Populace  of  Paris  revolt,  i.,  378. 

Rome  revolt,  i.,  547. 

Popular  assemblies  in  Poland,  i.,  351. 

convulsions,  i.,  90. 

military  spirit  in  France,  i.,  50. 

party  in  France,  division  of,  i.,  63. 

—  principles  and  Christianity,  iv.,  558. 
resistance,  ii.,  137. 


Population.— Of  Britain,  1801,  H.,  151 ;  1801, 1811,  iii.  394- 
1814,  iv.,  211  ;  1840,  iv.,  211.  Of  Cadi/.,  character  of! 
iii.,  400.  Of  Canada,  iv.,  449.  Of  Egypt,  L,  506.  Of 
France,  1813,  iv.,  30.  Of  Russia,  iv.,  9.  Of  Spain,  iii., 
43.  ' 

Portugal,  ii.,  179,  iii.,  7.  Administration  of  the  govern- 
ment of,  1813,  iv.,  214.    Affairs  of,  1808,  iii.,  7G ;   1809, 
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iii.,  296.  Attack  on,  1810,  iii.,  347.  By  Massena,  Hi,, 
347.  Campaign  of,  1809,  iii.,  287.  Contributions  of,  iii., 
16.  Departure  of  the  king  of,  for  Brazil,  iii.,  15.  De- 
scription of,  iii.,  49.  Forces  of,  1813,  iv.,  215.  Govern- 
meht  of,  iii.,  14.  Insurrection  of,  iii.,  76.  King  of,  de- 
parted for  Brazil,  iii.,  15.  Laid  waste  by  Wellington, 
1810,  iii.,  349.  Military  force  of,  1808,  iii.,  49.  Mount- 
ains of,  iii.,  40.  Occupied  by  the  French,  iii.,  16. 
Proclamation  of,  iii.,  J5.  Regency  of,  dissolved,  iii.,  16. 
Of  1808,  iii.,  49.    Transport  service  of,  iv.,  215. 

Portuguese.— Administration,  corruption  of,  1811,  iii.,  439. 
Army,  1812,  iii.,  483.  Campaign  of  1811,  iii.,  432. 
Defeat  of,  iii.,  311.  Government,  inefficiency  of,  iii., 
346.  Imbecility  of.  iii  4-^9  Legion,  iii.,  17.  Position 
of,  1811,  iii.,  432.     Relief  of,  by  the  British,  iii.,  358. 

Poserna,  combat  of,  iv.,  02. 

Position. — Of  France  and  Russia,  1809,  iii.,  271.  Of 
Kray's  army,  1800,  ii.,  81.  Of  Moreau's  army,  1800,  ii., 
81.  Of  Napoleon,  ii.,  67.  Of  the  Austrians  in  Italy, 
1800,  ii.,  89.  Of  the  French  army  in  Spain,  1808,  iii., 
100.  Of  the  National  Assembly  of  France,  i.,  89.  Of 
the  Russians  in  Poland,  1806,  ii.,  471.  Of  the  Span- 
iards, iii.,  93. 

Possessions  ceded  by  France,  1814,  iv.,  410. 

Powder  magazines  blown  up  at  Coiunna,  iii.,  105. 

Power. — Of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  in  France, 
i.,  217.  Of  the  democracy  in  Poland,  i.,  353.  Of  the 
French  nobles,  i.,  26.  Destroyed,  i.,  50.  Of  the  major- 
ity in  the  United  States,  iv.,  439.  Of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  iv.,  437  Of  the  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal in  France,  i.,  299.    Of  Robespierre,  i.,  262. 

Powers  in  India,  iii.,  125. 

which  partitioned  Poland,  punishment  of,  i,,  360. 

Praga,  storming  of,  i.,  358. 

Prairies  of  the  United  States,  iv.,  422. 

Pratzen,  heights  of,  ii.,  369. 

Precy  at  Lyons,  i.,  287. 

Predisposing  causes  of  the  French  Revolution,  i.,  47. 

Preliminaries  of  peace,  1797,  i.,  465 ;  1800,  disavowed  by 
Austria,  ii.,  113;  1801,  between  Britain  and  France,  ii., 
183. 

Prentzlow,  conflict  at,  ii.,  452. 

Preparations. — Among  the  Indians,  iv.,  472.  For  a  gen- 
eral revolt  in  France,  i.,  127.  For  the  trial  of  Louis 
XVI.,  i.,  140.  For  war  by  Britain  and  the  Allies,  i., 
238.  For  war  by  France,  i.,  117.  For  war  by  the 
British  government,  1815,  iv.,  520.  Of  Austria,  iii.,  176. 
Of  France,  ii.,  35.  Of  Napoleon  to  subdue  Domingo, 
ii.,  245.  Of  the  French  court,  i.,  128.  To  repel  the  in- 
vasion of  France  by  the  Allies,  1814,  iv.,  274,  290;  1815, 
iv.,  521.     Of  the   Allies,  ii.,  35.     To  invade  Canada, 

1813,  iv.,  467.  To  resist  that  invasion  in  Canada,  iv., 
472.  To  invade  England,  ii.,  180.  To  renew  hostili- 
ties, 1800,  ii.,  118. 

Prerogative,  royal,  in  France,  i.,  55. 

Presburg,  peace  of,  ii.,  375,  408. 

Presidency  of  Madras,  iii.,  127. 

President  and  Little  Belt,  iv.,  455. 

of  the  United  States,  iv.,  437. 

Press  in  America,  iv.,  455. 

Prevalence  of  virtuous  opinions,  iv.,  562. 

Preventing  causes  of  freedom  in  France,  iv.,  419. 

Prevost,  retreat  of,  from  Plattsburg,  iv.,  478. 

Price  of  wheat  from  1790  to  1801,  ii.,  191. 

Priests,  marriage  of,  ii.,  204. 

of  Tyrol,  iii.,  219. 

Primogeniture  abolished,  i.,  101.    In  France,  ii.,  218. 

Primolano,  battle  of,  i.,  412. 

Prince  of  Peace,  overthrow  of,  iii.,  22. 

Prince  Regent  of  Britain,  investiture  of,  with  full  regal 
power,  1811,  iii.,  369. 

Portugal,  proclamation  of,  iii.,  15. 

Principles  of  neutral  law,  ii.,  139. 

Robespierre's  government,  i.,  294. 

vigour  more  powerful  in  Asia  than  in  Eu- 
rope, iii.,  502. 

Printing,  art  of,  i.,  38,  iii.,  363. 

Prison,  conspiracy  at  Paris,  i.,  296. 

scenes  in  France,  i.,  272. 

Private  wars  of  the  nobles  in  Europe,  i.,  25. . 

Privilege  of  the  British  Parliament,  iii.,  376. 

Privileges  of  the  French  nobility,  i.,  46,  52. 

Probatheyda,  conflict  at,  iv.,  176. 

Proceedings  of  Russia,  1793,  i.,  238. 

Proclamations. — By  Hood  at  Toulon,  i.,  285.    By  Soult, 

1814,  iv.,  358.  By  the  King  of  Prussia,  ii.,  546.  Of 
Alexander  of  Russia,  ii.,  465,  471 ;  1812,  iii.,  545.  Af- 
ter the  French  army  fled  from  Russia,  iii.,  545.  Of  Co- 
bourg,  1793,  i.,  243.  Of  D'Anumileme  at  Bourdeaux, 
1814,  iv.,  357.  Of  Ferdinand  V II.  of  Spain,  iii.,  23.  Of 
Hardenbcrg,  1813,  iv.,  46.  Of  Junot  to  the  Portuguese, 
iii.,  17.  Of  Kutusoff  on  the  Borodino,  iii.,  562.  Of 
Napoleon  on  entering  Russia,  iii.,  544.  On  the  Borodi- 
no, iii.,  561.    Of  Russia,  1814,  iv.,  285.    Of  Schwartz- 


enberg,  iv.,  169.  At  Paris,  iv.,  389.  Of  Soult,  to  hia 
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1813,  iv.,  194.  In  La  Vendee,  i.,  157.  In  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  1791,  i.,  108.  Of  Ballasteros,  iv.,  212.  Of  the 
Flemings,  1789,  i.,  164.  Of  the  French  guards,  i.,  75, 
89.  Of  the  Roman  populace,  i.,  547.  Of  the  Venitian 
towns,  i.,  470. 

Revolution. — At  Amsterdam,  1794,  i.,  343.  At  Constanti- 
nople, iii.,  511.  At  Genoa,  i.,  474.  At  Rome,  i.,  545. 
French,  mainspring  of,  iv.,  415.  In  England,  i.,  32.  In 
Switzerland,  1802,  ii.,  259.  Of  the  eighteenth  of  Fruc- 
tidor,  i.,  493. 

Revolutionary.  —  Committees  established  throughout 
France,  i.,  219.  Fervour  in  France  extinguished,  ii.,  74. 
Forces  tried  by  misfortunes,  iv.,  264.  Interests  created, 
i.,  90.  Organization  in  Ireland,  1798,  i.,  557.  Passions, 
strength  of,  iv.,  129.  Tribunal  abolished,  i.,  383.  At 
Lyons,  i.,  288.  Instituted,  i.,  136,  205.  Power  of,  i., 
299. 

Revolutions. — British  and  French,  ii.,  237.  Contrasted, 
ii..  577.    Of  England  and  France  compared,  i.,  81. 

Rewbell,  i.,  483. 

Reynosa,  battle  of,  iii.,  96. 

Rheims,  captured,  1814,  iv.,  337.  Recaptured  by  Napo- 
leon, 1814,  iv.,  338. 

Rhine,  Confederation  of,  ii.,  136,  298,  426.  Acceded  to 
the  league  against  France,  iv.,  278.  Dissolved,  1813, 
iv.,  58. 

Rhine.— Passage  of,  by  the  Allies,  1814,  iv.,  255, 257.  By 
the  French,  1813,  iv.,  187.    War  on  the,  1795,  i.,  369. 

Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  iii.,  197. 

II.,  of  England,  i.,  38. 

Richepanse,  ii.,  120. 

Riga,  skirmishes  near,  iii.,  595. 


Right  of  hunting  in  France,  and  of  shooting,  abolished,  l* 
52. 

primogeniture  abolished  in  France,  i.,  141. 

Rights  of  man,  i.,  82. 

maritime  nations,  ii.,  140.    Changed  by  treaties, 

ii.,  141.     Resisted,  ii.,  141. 

Rigour  of  the  French  conscriptions,  ii.,  575. 

Rio  Seco,  battle  of,  iii.,  66. 

Rise  of  boroughs,  i.,  43. 

steam  navigation,  iv.,  428,  574. 

Rivalry  of  France  and  Britain,  ii.,  276. 

Rivers  of  Central  America,  iv.,  424. 

Tyrol,  iii.,  217. 

Rivoli,  actions  at,  i.,  414,  419. 

Road  over  Mount  Cenis,  ii.,  253. 

the  Simplon,  ii.,  253. 

Robbery,  public,  in  France,  i.,  314. 

Robertson,  the  historian,  iii.,  361. 

Robespierre,  i.,  107,  118,  138,  144,  230,  iii.,  361.  Conster- 
nation of,  i.,  306.  Designs  of,  i.,  304.  Execution  of,  i., 
309.  Government  of,  i.,  294.  Power  of,  i.,  232.  Speech 
of,  i.,  297.  Superstition  of,  i.,  303.  Suspicions  of,  i , 
303. 

Rocky  Mountains  in  the  United  States,  iv.,  422. 

Roer,  passage  of,  iv.,  422. 

Rohan,  Prince  of,  ii.,  358. 

Rois  Faineans,  i.,  42. 

Roland,  i.,  118.    Death  of,  i.,212.    Retirement  of,  I.,  201. 

Roland,  Madame,  i„  118.    Death  of,  i.,  213. 

Rolica,  combat  of,  iii.,  79. 

Romana,  ii.,  519.  Death  of,  iii.,  353.  Escape  of,  from 
Jutland,  iii.,  88.  Sent  to  Spain,  iii.,  88.  United  with 
Wellington,  iii.,  351. 

Roman  ambition,  iii.,  361. 

Empire  and  British  India  compared,  iii.,  112. 

prostrated,  i.,  22. 

policy,  I-  22. 


populace  revolt,  i.,  547. 
—  States  annexed  to  the  French  Empire,  iii.,  282, 285. 

Rome,  i.,  407,  421.  Affairs  of,  iii.,  280.  Benefited  by  the 
dethronement  of  the  pope,  iii.,  285.  French  demands 
and  encroachments  on,  iii.,  281.  Government  of,  as- 
sumed by  the  French,  iii.,  282.  King  of,  born,  iii.,  534. 
Occupied  by  the  French,  ii.,  599.  Outrages  of  the 
French  at,  iii.,  282. 

Romilly,  Samuel,  iii.,  377. 

Roncal,  battle  of,  iv.,  220. 

Roncesvalles,  pass  of,  iv.,  232. 

Rosas,  siege  of,  iii.,  302. 

Rosenberg,  ii.,  24. 

Roses,  wars  of,  i.,  39. 

Rossen,  conflict  at,  iv.,  182. 

Rostopchin,  ii.,  568. 

Roucher,  i.,  303. 

Roudschouck,  assault  on,  iii.,  517.  Battle  of,  iii.,  520. 
Capitulation  of,  iii.,  518.  Evacuation  of,  iii.,  519,  520. 
Operations  against,  iii.,  516.    Siege  of,  iii.,  516. 

Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques,  iii.,  362. 

Rousillon,  i.,  284. 

Rout  of  part  of  the  French  army,  1792,  i.,  88. 

the  Spaniards  at  Belchitz,  iii.,  307.    At  Medellin, 

iii.,  314. 

Royal  authority  in  France  overthrown,  i.,  74. 

family  of  France,  i.,  148     Migrations  of,  iv.,  305. 

Separation  of,  i.,  149. 

Port'  jal  sailed  to  Brazil,  iii.,  15. 

guard  of  France  disbanded,  i.,  121. 

—  prerogative  in  France,  i.,  55. 


Royalist  cause,  decline  of,  i.,  369. 

leaders  at  Troyes,  1814,  iv.,  300. 

movements  in  France,  1814,  iv.,  306. 

organization  in  France,  1814,  iv.,  304. 

Royalists.— French,  i.,  251 ;  1802,  ii.,  206.  At  Bourdeaux, 
1814,  iv.,  357.  At  Naples,  revenge  of,  1799,  ii.,  32.  At 
Quiberon,  capitulation  of,  i.,  368.  Attempt  of.  against 
the  French  Direclory,  i.,  488.  Defeated  at  Nantes,  i., 
200.  Entered  Brittany,  i.,  264.  Leaders  of,  land  in 
France,  1804,  ii.,  222.  Movements  of,  in  France,  1804, 
222.  Repulsed  at  Granville,  i.,  2(Xi.  Routed  at  Save- 
nay,  i.,  2ii9.    Success  of,  1793,  i.,  258. 

Ruchcl,  defeat  of,  ii.,  445. 

Rugen,  capture  of,  ii.,  589. 

Ruin  of  the  Girondists,  i.,  201. 

Rumbuldt,  seizure  of,  ii.,  295. 

Runiij  mede,  field  of,  i.,  40. 

Rupture. — Between  Austria  and  Russia,  ii.,  58.  Between 
Britain  and  Hyder  Ali,  iii.,  128.  Between  Britain  and 
Russia,  ii.,  595.  Between  Napoleon  and  Louis  Bona- 
parte, iii.,  336.  Of  Danton  and  Robespierre,  i.,  230. 
With  Holkar,  iii.,  161. 

Ruremonde,  battle  of,  i.,  340. 

Ruses  de  guerre,  ii.,  453. 

Russell,  execution  of,  ii.,  283. 

Russia.— 1789,  i.,  165.    Agriculture  of,  iv.,  11.    Allies  of, 
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lv.,  19.  Application  of,  to  Britain  for  men  and  money 
refused,  ii.,  471,  516.  Army  of,  1789,  i.,  16ft;  1804,  ii., 
289;  1806,  ii.,  464.  In  Poland,  1807,  ii.,  529.  Authori- 
ties in,  corruption  of,  iv.,  17.  Capabilities  of,  iv.,  8,  9. 
Children  of,  trained  to  military  habits,  iv.,  11.  Church 
of,  iv.,  19.  Clergy  of,  iv.,  19.  Climate  of,  iv.,  8.  Com- 
merce of,  iv.,  11.  Conquest  by,  of  the  nomade  nations, 
iii.,  510.  Conquests  of,  iv.,  20.  Convention  of,  with 
Austria,  1813,  iv.,  50.  Convention  of,  with  Prussia, 
1813,  iv.,  46.  Cost  of  a  soldier  in,  iv.,  12.  Declaration 
of,  ii.,  141.  Declaration  of  war  by,  against  Sweden,  ii., 
596.  Designs  of,  i.,  239.  Designs  of,  on  Constantino- 
ple, iii.,  506.  Diplomatic  ability  of,  iv.,  17.  Dissatis- 
faction of,  at  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  iii.,  273.  Extent  of, 
iv.,  8,  9.  Forests  of,  iv.,  8.  Frosts  of,  iii.,  582.  Growth 
of,  ii.,  288,  iv.,  7.  Imperial  power  of,  iv.,  10.  Latitude 
of,  iv.,  8.  Manifesto  of,  against  Britain,  ii.,  596.  Meas- 
ures of,  ii.,  529.  Mediation  of,  for  a  general  peace,  ii., 
595.  Military  colonies  of,  iv.,  13.  Decorations  of,  iv., 
11.  Education  of,  iv.,  11.  Force  of,  iv.,  11,  12.  Mode 
of,  to  levy  troops,  iv.,  13.  Naval  force  of,  iv.,  16.  Ne- 
gotiations of,  with  Austria,  1813,  iv.,  48.  Peasantry  of, 
iv.,  12.  Physical  advantages  of,  iv.,  19.  Policy  of,  ii., 
254,  288.  Population  of,  iv.,  9.  Preparations  of,  ii.,  8, 
464.  Ranks  of  the  people  in,  iv.,  10.  Receded  from 
the  measures  of  Catharine,  i.,  459.  Religion  of,  iv.,  18. 
Revenues  of,  ii.,  289,  iv.,  12.  'Riches  of,  iv.,  8.  Secret 
police  of,  iv.,  17.  Slavery  in,  iv.,  12.  Spoliations  of, 
iv.,  20.  State  of,  1812,  iv.,  7.  Statistics  of,  ii.,  289,  iv., 
8.  Sufferings  of,  ii.,  5S2.  Ukases  of,  iv.,  20.  Univer- 
sal decorations  of  the  people  in,  iv.,  11.  Venality  of 
justice  in,  iv.,  17.  Want  of  coal  in,  iv.,  16.  Winter  of, 
iii.,  597. 

Russian. — Armies  invade  Turkey,  ii.,  507.  Attack  on 
Ney,  ii.,  530.  Cabinet,  political  system  of,  iv.,  19.  Call 
for  the  aid  of  the  British  against  Constantinople,  ii.,  508. 
Campaign  reviewed,  iii.,  597.  Commanders,  ii.,  22. 
Commercial  ukase,  iii.,  534.  Conquests,  iv.,  9.  Diplo- 
macy, iv.,  17.  Emperor,  vengeance  of,  iv.,  18.  Forces 
at  Eylau,  ii.,  482;  1807,  ii.,  540.  Government,  views 
of,  on  the  war  with  France,  1812,  iii.,  541.  Massacre 
of  the  Poles,  i.,  358.  Military  spirit,  iv.,  9,  10.  Mode 
of  warfare  against  the  Turks,  iii.,  509.  Plan  of  opera- 
tions, ii.,  530.  Present  military  tactics,  iii.,  510.  Sla- 
very, iv.,  12.    Troops,  ii.,  22.    War  of  1812,  iii.,  524. 

Russians. — Agree  with  the  Austrians,  iii.,  235.  Attack 
of,  on  Sweden,  1808,  iii.,  526.  Attack  of,  on  the  Turks 
at  the  Danube,  iii.,  520.  Belief  of,  respecting  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  world,  iv.,  10.  Constancy  of,  iii.,  597, 
■600.  Defeat  of,  ii.,  24.  In  Poland,  i.,  356  ;  1814,  iv.,  302. 
At  Roudschouck,  iii.,  517.  By  the  Turks,  iii.,  521.  In 
Bothnia,  iii.,  527.  Denied  a  passage  through  Prussia, 
ii.,  345.  Disinclination  of,  to  a  navy,  iv.,  16.  Driven 
into  Brienne,  1814,  iv.,  292.  Entered  Berlin,  1813,  iv., 
42.  Evacuated  Warsaw,  ii.,  471.  Forces  of  the,  1812, 
iii.,  542.  On  the  Borodino,  iii.,  562.  Generals  of  the, 
prepare  for  battle,  iii.,  517.  Indignation  of,  at  the  burn- 
ing of  Moscow,  iii.,  571.  Jealousy  of,  concerning  the 
French  encroachments,  iii.,  353.  Light  horsemen  of, 
iii.,  599.  Losses  of,  1812,  iii.,  597.  On  the  Mincio, 
1799,  ii.,  21.  Partisan  warfare  of,  round  Moscow,  iii., 
575.  Pass  the  Oder,  1813,  iv.,  40.  Position  of,  around 
Moscow,  iii.,  575.  Retreat  of,  ii.,  538.  Retreat  of,  be- 
fore the  French,  1812,  iii.,  546,  548.  From  Bautzen,  iv., 
76.  From  Craon,  1814,  iv.,  332.  From  Smolensko,  iii., 
555,  560.  To  Moscow,  iii.,  566.  Seizure  of  Finland  by 
the,  iii.,  526.     Thirst  for  conquest  of,  iv.,  9. 

Ryot- war  system  in  India,  iii.,  116. 

S. 

Saal,  conflicts  at,  ii.,  122. 

Saalfeld,  battle  of,  ii.,  442. 

Sacile,  battle  of,  iii.,  192. 

Sacken,  operations  against,  ii.,  47,  iii.,  585.  Perilous  situ- 
ation of,  1814,  iv.,  300. 

Sacketl's  Harbour,  iv.,  465. 

Sack  of  Cordova,  iii.,  67. 

Saguntum,  assaults  on,  iii.,  425.  Battle  of,  iii.,  426.  Ca- 
pitulation of,  iii.,  427.  Description  of,  iii.,  41,  424.  Siege 
of,  iii.,  425. 

Salahieh,  expedition  to,  i.,  511. 

Salamanca,  battle  of,  iii.,  489.     Forts  of,  iii.,  476. 

Sale  of  Church  property  in  France,  i.,  95. 

Sallies  from  Dresden  by  the  French,  1813,  iv.,  136,  189. 

■ the  castle  of  Michael,  iii.,  490. 

Sallust,  i.,  91. 

Sally  from  Bayonne,  1814,  iv.,  368. 

Schumla,  iii.,  517. 

Sabugal,  attack  on,  iii.,  356. 

Salzbourg,  advance  of  the  French  on,  ii.,  122. 

Salzburg,  actions  at,  iii.,  228. 

Sanibre,  actions  on  the,  i.,  330. 

San  Cajetano,  fort  of,  iii.,  476 

Sandoinir,  battle  of,  iii.,  243. 


Sandusky,  conflict  at,  iv.,  466. 

Sandy  Creek,  skirmish  at,  iv.,  473. 

San  Felippe  de  Balaguer,  combat  at,  iv.,  244. 

Sanhedrim  of  the  Jews  at  Paris,  ii.,  525. 

San  Marcial.  battle  of,  iv.,  242. 

Santander,  actions  at,  1809,  iii.,  322.     Attack  on,  iii    496. 

Santa  Perpetua,  action  at,  iii.,  344. 

Santarem,  position  of,  iii.,  352. 

Santona,  siege  of,  iv.,  361. 

San  Vincent,  fort  of,  iii,  476. 

Saragossa,  assaults  of,  iii.,  62,  299.  Capitulation  of,  iii., 
301.  Defence  of,  iii.,  298.  Description  of,  iii.,  60.  Pes- 
tilence at,  iii.,  300.  Sieges  of,  1808,  iii.,  60,  297.  Wom- 
en of,  iii.,  300. 

Sardinia,  i.,  400.     King  of,  abdicated,  i.,  548 

Sardinians  routed,  1794.  i.,  337. 

Satires  on  Napoleon,  1813,  iv.,  265. 

Saumur,  victory  at,  i.,  259. 

Sauroren,  battle  of,  iv.,  234.     Storming  of,  iv.,  23«. 

Saus-garten,  burning  of,  ii.,  487. 

Savage  character  of  the  French  Republicans,  i.,  47. 

Savageness  of  the  civil  wars  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  i.,  41. 

Savary,  ii.,  366,  373,  532,  582.  Persuaded  Ferdinand  of 
Spain  to  visit  Bayonne,  iii.,  25. 

Savenay,  rout  at,  i.,  269. 

Savoy,  1792,  i.,  196;  1794,  i.,  345.  Operations  in,  1814, 
iv.,  347. 

Saxe  Weimar,  escape  of,  ii.,  452. 

Saxons,  defection  of,  from  the  French,  1813,  iv.,  177.  Dis 
pute  of,  with  the  Prussians,  ii.,  402. 

Saxony  conquered  by  the  French,  ii„  450.  Convention  of, 
with  Austria,  1813,  iv.,  54.  King  of,  withdrew  from 
Dresden,  1813,  iv.,  57.  Proclamation  of,  1813,  iv.,  48. 
Refused  to  join  the  league  against  France,  1813,  iv.,  47. 
Return  of,  to  Dresden,  iv.,  69.  Withdrew  from  the  co- 
alition, 1806,  ii.,  485. 

Scandinavian  Peninsula,  iii.,  525. 

Scarcity  at  Paris,  1795,  i.,  382. 

Scenes  in  the  French  prisons,  i.,  272. 

Schamhorst,  acts  and  character  of,  ii.,  586. 

Scheldt,  commerce  of,  iii.,  261.    Opening  of,  i.,  180. 

Scherer,  ii.,  16. 

Schill,  death  of,  iii.,  233.  Defeat  of,  iii.,  233.  Enterprise 
of,  hi.,  232.     Retreat  of,  iii.,  232.    Success  of,  iii.,  232. 

Schiller,  iii.,  364. 

Schloditten,  conflict  at,  ii.,  486. 

Schoenbrunn,  palace  of,  ii.,  363. 

Scholtenhauser,  attack  on,  iv.,  193. 

Schools  of  Austria,  iii.,  259. 

Schumla,  combat  of,  iii.,  510.  Description  of,  iii.,  516 
Operations  against,  iii.,  516.     Sally  from,  iii.,  517. 

Schwartzenberg,  Prince,  iii.,  177.  Army  of,  1814,  iv.,  280 
Ball  of,  iii.,  335.  Character  of,  iv.,  118.  Invasion  of 
France  by,  1814,  iv.,  283.  Operations  of,  iii.,  558,  585 
Order  of  the  dav  by,  iv.,  135.  Proclamation  of  at  Leip 
sic,  iv.,  169.  At  Paris,  1814,  iv.,  389.  Report  of,  1813, 
iv.,  114.     Retreat  of,  1814,  iv.,  314. 

Schwartz,  surrender  of,  iii.,  413. 

Schweidnitz,  capture  of,  ii.,  477.    Fall  of,  ii.,  525. 

Schwill,  conspiracy  of,  iv.,  38. 

Schwytz,  i.,  541.     Diet  of,  ii.,  260. 

Schwytzers,  i.,  540. 

Science  in  France,  1789,  i.,  66. 
in  politics,  ii.,  239. 


Scindiah,  Rajah  of,  iii.,  153.  Operations  against,  iii.,  169. 
Peace  with,  iii.,  161,  170. 

Scotland,  civil  wars  of,  i.,  41. 

Scott,  exposition  of  maritime  law  by,  ii.,  140. 

Scott,  Walter,  iii.,  361.     Letter  of,  iv.,  461. 

Sea-fight  at  Belleisle,  i.,  366. 

Sebastiani,  expedition  of,  to  Egypt,  ii.,  267. 

Sebastian,  Saint. — Assault  of,  iv.,  239.  Blockade  of,  iv., 
230.  Capture  of,  iv.,  240.  Citadel  of,  iv.,  241.  De- 
scription of,  iv.,  228.  Explosion  at,  iv.,  240.  Horrors  at, 
iv.,  240,  241.    Seizure  of,  iii.,  20.    Siege  of,  iv.,  228,  238. 

Sebenico,  capture  of,  iv.,  197. 

Secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  1814,  iv.,  411. 

Preshurg,  ii.,  545. 

of  Tilsit,  ii.,  545. 

Secret  Po'ice. — Danger  of,  iv.,  18.  Established  in  France, 
ii.,  76.     Evils  of,  iv.,  18. 

Secret  societies  in  Germany,  ii.,  587. 

treaty  between  Austria,  Britain,  and  France,  1814, 


iv.,  504. 


France  and  Austria,  i.,  561. 


Secularization  admitted,  ii.,  255. 

Security  from  mountains,  iii.,  503. 

Security  of  walled  cities,  i.,  21. 

Sfgur,  ii.,  351,  iii.,  286. 

Seizure.— Of  Barcelona,  iii.,  20.  Cattaro,  ii.,  428.  Fi- 
gueras,  iii.,  20.  Murnt,  iv.,  546.  Rngusa,  ii.,  429.  Rum- 
boldt  at  Hamburg,  ii.,  295.  Sebastian,  iii.,  20.  Of  the 
bridge  at  Vienna,  ii.,  363.  Of  the  Danish  fleet  by  Brit- 
ain, ii.,  592. 
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Self-denying    ordinance    of   the  National   Assembly  of 

France,  i.,  109. 
Selfishness  caused  the  French  Revolution,  iv.,  415. 
Selim.  sultan  of  Turkey,  dethronement  and  dissolution 

of,  iii.,  512. 
Seltz,  conference  at,  i.,  5G2. 

Senate. — Of  Berne,  Swilzerland,  i.,  537.     Of  France,  ad- 
dress of,  to  Napoleon,  ii.,  508.     Of  France,  constitution 

of,  changed,  ii.,  2.5.     Of  the  United  States,  iv.,  436. 
Senatus  consultum  respecting  the  Jacobins,  ii.,  19(i. 
Sensation  produced  by  Napoleon's  departure  from  Elba, 

1814,  iv.,  510. 
Sens,  capture  of,  iv.,  307. 
Separation.— Of  Burke  and  Fox,  i.,  162.      Of  society,  i., 

23.      Of  the   Allied   armies,   1814,   iv.,   296.     Of  the 

French  royal  family,  i.,  149. 
Sepoy  force  in  India,  iii.,  120,  121. 

Sepoys  worshipped  the  ancient  idols  of  Egypt,  ii.,  174. 
September  2,  1792,  massacre  of,  i.,  137. 
Seraskier  of  Sophia,  iii.,  517.    Death  of,  iii.,  518. 
Seringapatam. — Assault  of,  iii.,  148.     Battle  of,  iii.,  137. 

Description  of,  iii.,  120.     Fall  of,  iii.,  148.     Investment 

of,  iii.,  147.    Siege  of,  iii.,  120. 
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